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PREFACE 


The 1965 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving official statistical and other information on almost every measurable phase of 
Canada’s development. As the economy of the country has expanded, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has endeavoured to present the story of this development, summarizing 
a great mass of detailed statistical, legislative and other pertinent information concisely 
within the covers of one volume and supplementing it with data from other Departments 
of the Federal Government and from the provinces. 


Special feature articles are presented in each edition of the Year Book. Those in the 
current issue include: ‘‘Federal Government Surveying and Mapping”’’, pp. 17-24; ‘‘Astron- 
omy in Canada’’, pp. 47-55; “Use of the English and French Languages in Canada”’, 
pp. 180-184; ‘“‘Agriculture in the Canadian Economy, 1964’’, pp. 440-446; ‘‘Canadian Forest 
Products and Changing World Markets’’, pp. 511-517; and “Operational and Technological 
Changes in Rail Transport’, pp. 755-761. Changing emphasis has made necessary certain 
revisions in Chapter content and the inclusion of additional data which will be continuing 
features of the Year Book. Scientific and Industrial Research is covered in a separate 
Chapter and contains a selection of Canadian achievements in science and technology 
since 1800; a new Chapter is included on Land Use and Renewable Resource Development; 
the Public Finance Chapter contains a new Section covering Federal-Provincial Condi- 
tional Grants and Shared-Cost Programs; and the Chapter on Sources of Official Informa- 
tion and Miscellaneous Data contains for the first time a list of “Books About Canada’. 
All Chapters include the latest data available at the time of printing and certain items in 
Chapter II on Constitution and Government, the cut-off date for which was Apr. 30, 1964, 
have been brought up to the date of Dec. 31, 1964 in the Appendix. A 140-mile-to-the- 
inch political map is enclosed in the pocket on the inside cover of the volume. 


The present volume was produced in the Canada Year Book, Handbook and Library 
Division by Miss Margaret Pink, Associate Editor, and the Year Book staff under the 
editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the Division. The charts and 
maps, except where otherwise indicated, were prepared by L. Tessier of the Drafting Unit. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal and 
- Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the Year 
Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where possible, 
either to the persons or to the public service concerned. 


DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


DomINIon BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, Jan. 1, 1965. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an 
exception is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their 
equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for 
these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) 
fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. One Imperial fluid ounce 
equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces 1 short ton=2,000 lb. 

1 U.S. pint =16 fluid ounces 1 long ton=2,240 lb. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces 1 barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons 
1 U.S. quart =32 fluid ounces 1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (0z.t.) 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces 1 statute mile=5,280 feet 

1 U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 1 nautical mile=6,080 feet 


1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36'U.S. proof gallon 


The following weights and measures are used in connection with the principal field 
crops and fruit; 2.3 bu. of wheat are required to produce 100 lb. of flour. 


Pounds Pounds 
per Bushel per Bushel 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 
CEC OS et 60 ADPBlOG Ae saison ck onc reer ee 45 
DRE eee arid als m0 Pores sais ev ais 34 Pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
Barley and buckwheat........... 48 grapes and apricots............ 50 
Rye, flaxseed and COrM.........., 56 eM ss EOS Wer 
Rapeseed and mixed grains...... 50 raspberries (per qt.) 1.25 
SS a 60 a So ees oS Sars 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years 
except where otherwise indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous 


Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada= Quebec and Ontario 

Prairie Provinces= Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

Btu. =British thermal unit (coal) 

Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 

n.e.s. =not elsewhere specified 

n.O.p. =not otherwise provided for 

psi. (atomic research) =pounds-force per square inch (pressure) 

D.B.H. (forestry) =diameter at breast height. 


vil 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is 
as follows:— 


. . figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

-- amount too small to be expressed or where ‘“‘a trace’’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


r revised figures. 
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Globe, courtesy of — 
L. M. Baker, 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 


CONSPECTUS 
Paap PAGE 
Part I.—Geography and Geology......... 1 Subsection 1. National Parks........... 26 
g 1.P G Subsection 2. Provincial Parks.......... 31 
Bee ee ere oe RC RRAP ET, oi ae 3 Subsection 3. Canada’s National Capital. 35 
Subsection 1. Main Physical and Eco- 
nomic Features of the Provinces and Section 2. WILDLIFE RESOURCES AND 
ERETIALORICS Stil Ce awe ccd UD ie 2 CONSERVATION.........0+0sseeeeeees 37 
Subsection 2. Inland Waters............ 4 
Subsection 3. Coastal Waters........... 8 fn ten are na, Eis LORE oh 
Subsection 4. Islands................6- 10 SECTION 1. CLIMATE...........++2000-05- 40 
Subsection 5. Mountains and Other SecTIon 2. METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVING 
EOI ep ease nt eee otins siete eee ts ee fl STATIONS See sae rete eens se ete 43 
SS MOMGNED KOMOLOGY 4. fc coco ecto cncs ces 14 Srecrion 3. STANDARD TIME AND TIME 
ONES caiveret et cme tetera 0.0 teuctay & ap taeda skeseralons 44 
Section 3. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
SURVEYING AND MAPPING............ 17 | part IV.—Geophysics and Astronomy.... 45 
Part I.—Public Lands ‘and Wildlife. ..... 25 SECTION} 1s GEOPHYSICSS stein cto s oto eel 45 
SECTION 2. ASTRONOMY...........000000- 47 
Section 1. FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL 
PUIG ELOM IANS. . 6 sleds ds.010.0 0 4 tale, + ots. 25 SrpgeciAL ARTICLE: Astronomy in Canada. 47 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY* 


Canada occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the excep- 
tion of Alaska and Greenland, extending in longitude from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 
52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W, a distance of 88° 23’ or 3,223 
miles. In latitude it stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N, to the North 
Pole. The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N, 
and the straight-line distance from Middle Island to Cape Columbia is 2,875 miles. 


In shape, Canada resembles a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of the 
United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with Britain and France. In the west the broad arc of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides the shortest 
crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far East. 
Canada thus lies at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers and some of the 
most populous areas of the world. 


*Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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2 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 
oe al a ee 
1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Norz.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given in Chapter X on Land Use and 
Resource Development. 


I — 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total fe) 
Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 

Newfoundland: csascics caterers scteretolte retorste stariclereyoieictarstsrerccnerets 143,045 13,140 156,185 As 
Island of Newfoundland cok asc -cleieicleciheirerteiietetatetsterrerere iene 41,164 2,195 48,859 1.1 

Tea Drador’s sarecriciere seveelctetoie celal ole oleietererotettt sto tet tone inicferateisiereyeaat 101,881 10,946 112,826 3.0 
Prince Hdward Island Wicn ce cote see ects ve tieletelstereienele chateiereier= 2,184 — 2,184 0.1 
INO Va SCOtLA te sch eteteretalenes Sees ere oloters ois aterevocerotn a lonetateneia oceretoteleretets 20, 402 1,023 21, 425 0.6 
Newalsruns wick per ccileettscae sister cle sista steteiotrete leletotee sioner ars 27,835 519 28,354 0.7 
QuebeOicsicns sp alesnees ccwisen cosine Wepsae oat ce 5 «cme c sere nme 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
ONEATIO‘ Srrclocs le eisiere ewe oct ie esereielslolelaveie cralerelalsietete.s) al sceletsheleteners sh55< 344, 092 68, 490 412,582 10.7 
1 Gir arol et: ey OM ean Meo TOA AR OEE Tn Gan mOsUa RO SmAb Ent dot 211,775 39, 225 251,000} 6.5 
Saskatclewaneancsc crite sis tine ecclclerersiers se cisvetsiole ss snoreeelet irche cake 220, 182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
‘Alberta Hance rie aiaeleswclsciiacielcee aia oxalate alae ear aoae oar aicee eles erator 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6.6 
British Columbia sie ceeroc ce clive cies ci csranie cred tiereter 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
SYarkoneerritorync ctr iieriosieistoetncies ote ei terete erielerer atte 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
INOntH West RELEICOLIGS. mee aieaispersere eile iei nar eieletttcieenaicperer ee 1, 253, 438 51,465 | 1,304,903 33.9 
Beara clita foie svoree. se sove wialavelate seveiccsisi © state clelsreseleersretsteye vores suchesers 41,758 7,600 649,253 14.3 
ROG WAU CRS cain cece toe telecine isiocice sels tem necst rine ass 218,460 9,700 228,160 6.9 
Mackenzie bncccs canteens site acta iste siete mcranicieyarenbosentiaess 493 , 225 84,265 §27, 490 13.7 
Canada cried. Bake Sete cer sca itlccs ones arrcles 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,512 sq. miles,* the United States of Amer- 
ica (including Alaska and Hawaii), 3,615,214 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,286,478 sq. miles.* 
It is more than forty times the size of Britain and eighteen times that of France. The 
immense size of the country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to afford 
much scope for settlement, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly because 
much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The developed 
portion is probably not more than one third of the total; the occupied farm land is less 
than 8 p.c. and the currently accessible productive forested land 19 p.c. of the total. The 
population of Canada, estimated at 19,102,000 as at Jan. 1, 1964, may be compared with 
186,591,000} for the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii) (1962) and with 
75,271,000} for Brazil (1962). 


The milages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of communication facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. In this table milage given 
is for the major means of transport used between the points concerned; air milages are 
given for most transcontinental distances. 


The length of Canada’s southern border adjoining the United States is 3,986.8 miles 
and the length of the Yukon—British Columbia border adjoining Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1962. 
+ United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Jan. 1, 1964. 
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2.—Travel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Nore.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
case the milage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (#), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air 
milages are given for most transcontinental distances. Water routes are given in nautical miles. 


: a Edmon- Van- 
From To Halifax | Montreal} Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg ton Geer 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Sie ONTN By NGC aytaece oes w 531] w 1,048) w 904 _ w 1,336 _— —_ A 3,955 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... H 165 —_ — oo -- — _ os 
Hi attax.NGOsecie eas viw esas — H 860/H_ 759 —_ H 1,210 _ = A 38,232 
Fredericton, N.B.......... H 329/H #4«9631| H 366 a — — _ as 
INS ITONNS UN Bsr cece «00 H 296|H 624} H =459| H 748) H 974 — — — 
Chibougamau, Que........ — — rR 608 — — — — — 
MUON ECAR. COL was prone © rR 840 _— Hoe 165) | eee, 124-7 sr 350) eA 1 419) | A 2 225°) Aw. 2668 
MNEDEC QUEL teed teens « _— Hw "165 — re 2801s A 1-436 — A 2,814 
‘ Reawool neRe Aor 
Schefferville, Que......... — — — — — — 
w 480] w- 291 
Sept fles, OQuerersseee cca —_ w 4380] w 291 — — - — — 
Fort William, Ont......... _ w 1,055 | w 1,194] R 878 | w 762 | Rk 419 | R 1,219] rR 1,892 
Hamilton, Ontbecosrve «ests — H 394|H 559) H £«303/] 8 44 _— — — 
RP CCA WE ON base ses Vee aes as — H 124] H- 289 — 209 | Aad oco) || A aalok, Weare .074 
Sudbury<Ontsss. S005 2% — — — H 3138/H 234] R #945 - a 
BLGLONCON Ober a. cowie essere w 1,188!| wm 350| a 515| BH 259 — A 957 | A 1,748] a 2,360 
Whurchill?Mans. Soe. 2h. 2k —_ —_ — — — R 992 =: = 
Lynn Lake, Man............ _ — — _— — Riv see —- — 
WVInNIpOeGNIANS. 2c. js. 62,0 ose _— a —_ _— A 957 — R 800 |} R_ 1,473 
Revinay Sask iat 200k _ R 1,764 — RG M653 ORs; SSR er so6s Inge 512 eR es7 
Saskatoon, Sask........... —_ — — = a rR 470|R #£4330| R 1,095 
Uranium City, Sask....... —_ — _ — — —_ A 456 | a 992 
Caleary VAU bac, ss teste — — _ — R 2,063.) RR. . 882: R.. 194) mR. 641 
Edmonton, Alt@ec..... sss _ R 2,159 _— R 2,041] rR 2,007} R 800 —_— iT: ames: 
Hortisbwdohn,,.B.C.5.44.- das — _ _— —_ — — AL voilionn 728 
USN eN read BK © pea elie a — — —_ _— _ — a w 420 
Prince Rupert, B.C........ — = _— _ _ _ Rac 956 |) Wityeed a] 
Wancouver, B.C.....:..5.- A lap 2o2 | EA 02.008) | oR 6,042) 1 Rice, 410,| A 2,300 | A 11,403.) RB 1. 160 —_ 
WictoriayD.Cle BIO A 3,279 — _— —— _ — —_ Ww 81 
Da ws0n, Yor Lececat ideas — — _— — — AS De Oas nA 316 | A 615 
Winitehorse;* YL... 2... cs. s —_ — _ — — — H 1,287) a 1,056 
Frobisher, N.W.T......... -— A 1,297 — — — — Apo OOo me OLOOD 
EAT RVI 815) (i i ad _— A 3,543 — — — ee MAO eA Lao louima ul oos 
Yellowknife, N.W.T....... —_ _ — _— — A 1,398] a 656 | a 1,192 


1 Via Strait of Canso. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


Subsection 1.—Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Territories 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources, and upon such 
resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 
province. The resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, because of the remote- 
ness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations of these areas, are admini- 
stered by the Federal Government. 


The main physical and economic characteristics of each province and territory are 
described in some detail in the 1963-64 Year Book; this article is available in reprint form. 
Also, it should be mentioned that the economic development of the country as a whole, 
based in the first instance on physical features and later on other factors, has formed regions 
quite distinct from the political divisions. These economic regions are described in an article 
appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 


All geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the country’s 
economic, commercial and social welfare is available from the Geographical Branch of the 
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Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. The work of this Branch includes the com- 
pilation of geographical material of national significance and the conducting of geographical 
surveys in the field. Land surface conditions, land use, types of vegetation and the struc- 
ture of towns and cities are typical subjects of investigation (see also p. 24). The Canadian 
Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, administered by the Branch, deals with all 
questions of geographical nomenclature affecting Canada and undertakes research and 
investigation into the origin and usage of geographical names. The Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the federal mapping agencies and other federal agencies con- 
cerned with nomenclature and a representative appointed by each province. 


Subsection 2.—Inland Waters 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting about 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. Aside from their 
basic essentiality to the support of life, Canada’s fast-flowing rivers and chains of lakes have . 
had a great bearing on the development of the country and on its economic and social well- 
being. In the early days of exploration and settlement, they were the avenues of trans- | 
portation and often the source of subsistence. These functions have now diminished in 
importance; with the exception of the St. Lawrence and certain water routes in the interior 
and the Far North, the rivers and lakes have assumed other roles in the domestic, industrial, 
agricultural and recreational life of the people. They still serve as efficient carriers of pulp- 
wood from the forests to the mills and their waters are harnessed to provide power for 
industry or are dammed and diverted to irrigate and bring life to otherwise waste land. 


The inland waters of Canada are best studied by segregating the main drainage 
basins. The Atlantic drainage basin is the most important, being dominated by the Great: 
Lakes—-St. Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and 
forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at 
the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage 
area to the north of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern 
fringe of the Canadian Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region over the edge of which 
tumble many swift-flowing tributary rivers. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, 
provide the electric power necessary to operate the great industries of the area. South of the © 
St, Lawrence, the smaller rivers are important locally. The St. John, for instance, drains a 
fertile area and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 


The Hudson Bay drainage basin, though the largest in area, is the least important 
economically. Only the Nelson and Churchill Rivers have power potential within econom- 
‘cal distance of settled areas. ‘The two main branches of the Saskatchewan River, tributary 
to the Nelson, drain one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of 
important irrigation projects. 


The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers, which flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, it is possible for steamboats to navigate from the 
end of steel at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance 
of 1,700 miles. 


The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and . 
flow to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro 
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developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning grounds. 
The major rivers of the basin are the Fraser which rises in the Rocky Mountains and 
toward its mouth flows through a rich agricultural area, the Columbia which is an inter- 
national river with a total fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous 
power potential, and the Yukon River which is also an international river but, though the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 


Table 3 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. 


The tributaries and 


sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus the Ottawa and other rivers are 
shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary to 


the Ottawa. 


3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 


St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..... 
EGA WEL Oe ate er ea eae sea sel ORIN ORS halishe 


GOMION EE er ae reactor con sels « sila ome 


UOUSE Les TEL es LEAS fedeeie ilga’ = Mein sh, 
INET SISSID Patents ois leper alate, <paeqsre ohare ayn Sic'o onetiate 
IPGEAW AWE. Rete cI le itches Sleete ol ais aerstaisits 
South N SE FIT) ON eR a Ek ARMS a a IRE at 


Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)............. 
PernbOnCa san « 4 tiecc ear esi chris cis leven neue tors 
MIStASSINIG toes ore nee eeciosE saeco: 
ASIA DIMUCHUAN sas che oe a. coe ce inne asso Seley 

Shey pi CO ny ivarc oui eie ood avec o.sc4.8 orale ats 4 oles oncom 
INTEC LAW AD ie Sis Ae Sus adie ocpsehcaaape7a owes. e cle ncaa 

Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau). 

COALS Ritet ha vearon aie Sv aioe wn isk cic cusahalert 


COR BYARD COB (= (2h RUD ce Oa a I, a ee 
Via the Great Lakes— 


IMTS STSB SEIS iyo yee axe ciara aide roybiekers aie oiarsve ls spews clare 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)............ 
1 VSTERE haces mio RCNA RE MEIER SEA CCCI RCI 


TRIM OALSMET chen tree eae a sis IT HEA el chats Starete Siete as 
UN SI ee ewe baie crepes ate tolate ites'ere Bis che ape vieidabelens 
MG ARIAT TCO os, atadateca'6. cre) severe OE aroha aio bisieta s orsisleroe 
APLC OCs cole c ste sstnie's Sioa e Fes aisle cee cure o's 


MPEP MEEULC cl: © creiel i eveteroce eielwe cueieca cuole ere.eyete ste [acs 
‘Cong (oes te RAR ae CS neni eis ae 


Length 


miles 


1,900 
696 
240 


Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles 
Flowing into Hudson Bay 

Nelsona(to neadtolipbow) sasasen ne aaa a 1,600 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).............. 1,205 
South Saskatchewan ssadsttatekilsccete ete 865 
ved MICE key eem mean neni eee 385 
BOW ia umeene Veo mae ctr ieee cee, cote alert ore al 
Peel zea ee ie ate oie cova s Saoeolanecktate tovetatts act Soe 180 
INorthySaskatchewan® 22+ <2. sets el ase 760 
Red (to head of Sheyenne). niin, RES R ee eS 545 
IASSINIDOINEIA CPN As cs, sk ute ae ahs, staat 590 
SOUT Si cee h ey Sep at ew odes wus hehomooe o lexeaen teats 450 
OugXppellen tec cces os ae toric eerie 270 
Winnipeg (to te of Firesteel)).., ccm tasers 475 
PUTO lds Deevceecstes cisetuate hn aetna Sere eal Okay MORN IS se 330 
CACRIR CE SEN ENE SEO Ma SAN oo TO ney Ean os. 4 1,000 
BSE S TE AES Sea tt eee aR, SES sae 305 
Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)............. 660 
Kania pis kate curbs sone eas kee eee on oie eee 575 
Severn (to head of Black Birch)............... 610 
Albans Comlaea dot Cat) iccceyate ovavernsferose > s/s 1s sated 610 
Tra lo cian bn eer 2 Viste ciousre.e oss ieee. ave arctereeetene oct 580 
Has Gaeta erete Ao .ova's cos lateel esecralo’s iSielave! ois ara 510 
Fort George (to Nichicum Lake).............. 480 
VASE EAAIB Kea Ores centrats loreverarstiratatne-eretenitaw ots! cle nensreyareke 465 
ERAN seek he eR ee oh rene ores, wenecareneN Ora) 455 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).............. 400 
WASWVAIID IME rch aa N orntacitels nielt came cre: av syarepaustets 190 
Nelson (to ihead of Lake Winnipeg)............. 400 
ESOP ERG Eeyore ei tact semen oiscebods sae coalesce Bons vie Sone SOS 380 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse).............-. 355 
Georgel (to, Elubbard lake) cc sctaease >> aes eves 345 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)................. 340 
LA biti in aan tat aA ae eae cei aaa oth ae cam 340 
Mat baer Cor vesicqtvevg te eis naan: tetsie cial ansYelslane say 275 
DET SSI RAS cre sc dors vensueyevessneuesoxe sestdesoqeuceoes oi eysie ote 265 
SE RVCS. © Bes eneeoreo Useameno cer Ame coum ce coca a 300 
Winisle wes actos terre aerate Mile taletetanaie ate 295 
AVA nea lee etaestrae ve cucnavsuaecvatey ch cust stanchdhabehdahchtusavvsdorsranctedens 270 
ET ATRICANAW ER Ce mice mt ae Fear ok ane clear Siena) eisheayo ques 250 
Great. Whalen qoy ase cies sis carters see's oes tone 230 
Db SteiN E fone tarts pet URE A bee rani: marie gees cr 165 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............ 1,979 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin)... 714 
PZORCUDING May sate ato aie arts he arate leaosede agweaesgen AIC 590 
TOWERS ett eee a ee ten eee eee on ee 338 
Pell yey tek athe Sete Se A eckeu pines 330 
Stewarton ods satis oes, ccuekescclee are sinh ogegi gs 320 
IMiaeriiilianencecctteat coc cca srris es ctieree 6s 200 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles . 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—concluded Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 

Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)—concluded Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)................. 2,635 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin)— Peace (to head of Finlay)...........c00.0000. 1,195 
concluded iim Layo acsse ve oto cotele ees ada wsevcreselerener aor ree nee 250 
White ts) 28 Sie a ti), Si Mae Meera 185 Smoky eae Tec eke eee ee oe 245 
Columbians otal) eke vec emetic 1,150 Little ei eue ii casa te oe oeale oO 185 
Columbia (in Canada).... 459 Parsnip saseco sone een one Catmioden eee ee 145 
Kootenay (total)......... 407 ‘Atha bascas any 2 use kr oe nee ee 765 
Kootenay (in Canada) 276 PENUDINA rice tect oe ee Mace eer Boon 210 

1 LE S(el ere Suey in UP RO ER nl mE Ia 850) ard cco Seo soci eree cee tert scieic, emer 755 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson)... . 304 South INANE eee ee oa ote ine cts ce ee 350 
Northehompsons peste oer 210 IPGEIUOE weet oi tiara ae ore esis ne ae 295 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap)..... 206 BontitNelson@. sac) 9828 dasa ete ait ee 260 

UNG CHA KOI ck clic sonnei etc tosacsiterei siete eae eeeters 287A || EL ey: cede aeialee caesar aicoccncreett ee aime eee aes 530 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood)............. 258 Peel (tonpeadion. © gillie)seee re arn eee 425 
Chalcotinsieens: Reet here ca ee cies TAGcIE Arcticnted cn ee tae otis aeten pi econ 310 
West Road (Blackwater). ....... ssc. 141 hel Ghia Severna lett eke glk ne in ana RAAT AGH 85 6) 258 
PKeena ee cee ees Be Me 8 Pe S60 WE CL Wty a. \oe.<. eee eee. coe aaa ee oo eee ae areas 200 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek).......... 160 Backs aee caer cee oe kee ee hslaveastetie 605 
O11 Ibs SRR Tae ED RAC MoE ee ae A Ss aOR Se S3O MIC ODPERININ CG ae he rata oka ak ee aoc Deer. 525 
IA IS ele oben, oaeersyats ors oc 5 Dee RT et a eee eee 2 OOMATCOETSONG ie, catietiescae tech Sm aeree wee eave eae 430 
INGSS css cleres sistance ietcc MP cre tad dda et eR 236) ELOnt OM sie te siccteete trae so cnismisiets cineineoaeeae ene 275 


The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, although only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. 


4.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


2 Area on 
rae <Above” | Length | Breadth | Mpsmum | otal | Canadien 
Boundary 
ft. miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
SUPeFlOr Avra eovnccd ere Te eee 602.23 383 160 1,302 32, 483 11,524 
Michigan (U,S.4.)......steeeeaart 580.77 321 118 923 22, 400 — 
Us ilnols ee SARI Reet lees Mey Claes oY 580.77 247 101 750 23, 860 15,353 
Du Clair st oko aescn erat merenree 575.30 26 24 23 432 270 
BUTIO? jars a Licranstate perme atte b bith soe ere e 572.40 241 57 210 9,889 4,912 
Onberio. ch ss fae 5c te ee eee 245.88 193 53 774 7,013 3, 849 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although there is considerable variation in water 
levels caused by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 sq. miles, are Lake 
Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, notable for size, 
are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Notr.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water and LW low water. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
ft sq. miles ft sq. miles 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
DD GEE AM ess cs die gees sHeie e's 24 INI PISSING WIM ends Fock cane ce 644 350 
PERN Ord Pets tec cs cee soines pi heuis 49 || Ontario usals Cols) part. $oeh.cs 245 3,849 
STEN Los oy, Dest Sey DSA RE eee 205 || Rainy (total, 360) part et HW 1,108 291 
Melville......... 1,133 voir). LW 1,103 
Michikamau 16 DEG MRO vcs ane Lone ele ccth cuscts s'eis a oe 9 1,157 71 
Red Indian 70 || St. Clair (total, 432) part........ 574 270 
WtGLORIat ete of. cue sol vauetews siete’ 15 || St. Francis, River St. Lawrence 
Gbotal (Ssppartans tec sc cles 154 25 
Nova Scotia— ShtJosepltar setae tees. ote. hae 1,218 187 
STAR OPW. 5558 c-« pawns ace T% tidal SOO LEN View Meee Bolas ties persciee oe 906 270 
; Seul (reservoir) Ave. ss aetle eh 1,170 539 
New Brunswick— SSI COG BAMA clout te core hskeeutitiere« 718 283 
CATH ae rete crcce sles vieless'# ele siere tidal 65 || Stout (Berens River)............ 1,039 50 
Sturgeon (English River)....... 1,342 110 
Quebec— Superior (total, 32,483) part..... 602 | 11,524 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 BGO MagsyiMisessnc. sos case re aes « 965 91 
Al banel? ae. : <2 Pee ote HW 1.28 172 Timiskaming (total, 121) part. ei ap ae j 55 
Baskatong (reservoir).......... { LW 677 j 109 | Trout (English River).......... 1,294 156 
STOMA ME B= o1<: 05015 0:0 pine 0.51010 055 1,400 392 || Trout (Severn River)........... 770 264 
Burnt Cerul6). che. vee. cee eesiie. « 1,590 56 || Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) 
Gatsohen Geaservoin) else. 2% { pie ae \ 66 part; (TeSeLyV OI) f.ij5,«.< dns: 9; 1,060 953 
Champlain (total, 360) part..... 95 18 ||Manitoba— 
Whibougamauers kos bs cose 1,253 88) lt Atha papuskoOwseaiecs css fo. 5 oso. 956 104 
lesrwaAleiccw. hae ees pers ole sine 790 SSD aE MAGL AIC LY WH hai thats seinerdsreee is: 855 112 
agbberyallene. fect. Sc poe cwcp ees 790 260 |p Wea verbillsee. sc ccccbcenescc ces oc 651 70 
VATS MINS Giese ble Abts 760 ISOs Cedar taser toes ais cscs cs eee 830 517 
CARS EUG | 5 go Se Gee ie oe ae 810 125, ee Orm Orantee . falsc sat scares cro-0 6 creledes 840 174 
drvdian THOUSC i: ocsct keke cop eee. 890 125 || Cross (Nelson River)........... 679 274 
PRANIADISICAIL, «oo movers side pisleoure 1,850 200 ie Dauphinvnc oes t oe ctetasies 2 eisreok 853 200 
ROM Peete t sss xs} sisi ccaitdccs 1,372 TB Me PIO Sc. as REND si5:o1c..c 38 aioe s eungepe of tOs 815 64 
ITAA eas cl phates ep peed 884 AQBMN HE ta WEY. Gas ih. no4 b= <1 ne see cc as 28 
MO WRUISEHI cies ahicSoce cep enverie 860 TBO THOUS aa cen ere eaters cae srctereerals « 585 319 
IMANICOUAGAN, . de stele s ceiasicedcese< 645 ATO pe GoOse. e+: PR ach so cis wera te oc ce 922 53 
Manouane 1,340 LOO fe nGramvilletteys ccs stene ssc oeeanel ee 850 181 
Maricourt xs DIO: Mislandt lease. Matha cte caine e 744 550 
Mattagami 765 88 Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... 1,156 31 
MANtOl sot eas eae 450 485 Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 29 
Mistassini 1,220 840 Kis kitto Mets. sttcscek suis cterccosn sc 697 65 
CHURN ree. oes lok mittee ne pees 1,737 150 EISkiCLORISU dase oa ceis cae 710 99 
COMERS atts a asi- SRL REE a Soe Mec RO 785 50 KASSISSIMP RI. 5,5, 5.5, 5 ott s ss0 ose eleherss> 920 138 
MPAVNO Se ete fiers 0s oh ousaa.e.t sae, Pak 430 2a0F le sNianibola stein. wee oc' > sss. sc esr. 812 1,817 
Paiincan (reservoiryor Da. { a es } 90 ore OEE Peters “oes etAthe eo rie Pee 
IEG Thai PF he ay ore Sar eG aa ie 000 138 vie ste SOipart. .ee oe ace a i 
86 orthernMindian.... 2 b0.c<sseces 6 0 
Quinze, des. .........+sseeeeee { LW 857 } 55 || Nueltin (total, 850) part......... 920 270 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence Ox for dense es se ch cok sks cee ses 612 155 
KhOtalees) albeit o c.c.2 toto 6 154 63 Paint se eee Mec eet ere cn teres eas 615 54 
SE OLN Me rst oe ones nine. Cosas 321 414 | Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- 
‘1 fav ba eal Ce Sean 8 See 69 57 OBIS) RF choles Risios Sole t alse 837 80 
St Pierre (Péter) or.et. cote ee te 11 MAIS PlavoTeeienrs esse tere te eee ee 712 257 
SlINArGdeee aeadsosen. ace on coe ues 859 73 || Red Deer (west of Lake Win- 
Timiskaming (total, 121) part. -{ ie oe | 66 BS Ee ly PPR ACHR AOE We ee ae Pe 
EWG) MOURGAINGS) 6. ihocersssjeieteo.nosed 73 63 Reindeer (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 371 
WASIVEDIDI Sestte cents esis cn 830 (BT Mees MALI cctece toc ote tees 798 125 
Bettine oy Bech cta teeta cistataeere sis eiskéle Die ws 737 49 
Ontario— DIPIWES Kees. Hee r ene tees 598 201 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 313 || Sisipuk (total, 103) part......... 919 71 
: 5 ets ARS SA oS Re tea 1,380 61 Southern Indisnte.-:s<ccsss sso 835 1,060 
bn le seve tae rci yr. Pate Se ites ithe 1,192 140s Stevenson je ss.5 los. Meee seb = 75 
ne “(total O'880) part, mc ccess su 572 4,912 SOWA restr ncisieeia's cree arate 849 118 
Huron, including Georgian Bay albots Reo foc Ge es 845 1p 
(total, Os DAL Gass aiccperd asvts 580 | 15,353 || Todatara (total, 241) part....... ‘3 156 
Kesagami Meee oa e crete srs ag OOH PW alkerercten neem c waticcac oe cerns 679 62 
La Croix (total, 55) part......... 1,186 2balll Waterhen an tat cacy cess adeek 829 90 
273 yk RSS ee Fea 1,025 OT NOI CKUSIKO oe sae wtclatesiclc, sisierens.atevae a ate 840 64 
Manitou; Kenora) os5. 0h me wo 1215 GOrieWinnipess, CEE Cel oes 713 9, 465 
Mille Lacs, Lac des............. 1,496 TOS es WiAntIDG POSS) onic. a oic.c hen 833 2,103 
WHIINGK I ee eee ee eo ccs ihe We 72 || Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) 


ISIS Cee ee A Sa SCSI ene 852 1,870 DAT bs ROSELV.OIT) 12. undoes cine 1,060 69 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
ft. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Saskatchewan— British Columbia—concluded 
SATINISKrete scate epee ithe Cioreiclons ele er Siere 964 LGSAIELANCOISca ces eee ate eee te 2,345 91 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.... 699 2 ESO sl mmlVarrisons.. okies ccs derectele cies eters 35 87 
Besnard tee. 22k oe orenees oe 1,278 72 Kootenay ausane tavieia teers matte 1,745 168 
Black Birchiy..coc. cect eames 1,517 54 HOLD OS ake ccs ols cte Re eRe 1,970 31 
Candle sek. dances: ean eee 1,621 56 ower ATrow ..cc.ee on eons ns 1,370 59 
Canoe wh ee, tatecrcat hee eect 1,415 (8 P Okanagan iesc.)ae states teen ee 15123 136 
@hurchyl Owes, . nes aslo <e cas @ 1,382 213 2 Octsactise sos Gee a lseorssaenree 2,666 50 
Cold"Gotalwd38) pantiess.ssesees 1,756 A6a1% Outesnel Rerenke ss «aenersseanr as 2,380 100 
Crecay herr ns bce ee Leese 1,570 446 Shuswap. eeecietsc entrees enaaes 1,185 120 
Gumiberland 9 Sen.tste es tee 871 OSs # Stuartess Ws.5 cs. cae hr ose anes EP AAN) 139 
Deschambaultiienss1ssseceesee st 1,072 209 Taish @GotalS130)inarte..sese ee 2, 152 78 
Doré64i Bees Kccewensce one nee 1,506 QASol Se Ta llatebiwe joc. suas nme ae rne 2,260 102 
Te.ada Crosse. .\...ciisicetsere: 1,380 166 || Teslin (total, 142) part.......... 2,239 58. 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... 1,156 26 UppermArrowseacssc.ce «Scene 1,401 88 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 31 
Tha Rlon ger trite sccccman eee 1,476 90 | Yukon Territory— 
TAPRONGOs tess ss setae ec temereee 1,198 HO2a| Me AISHU ee rin erties rae ccecueyer cistetre 3,001 107 
LasteMountaint.yit.cas scam 1,606 89 || Atlin (total, 299) part........... 2,192 1 
Methy Lake (Loche, La)........ 1,460 76 WGlUANG: Lien co. cicc caste esos 5 eee 2,525 184 
Miontrea livre ae oe ee ee 1,608 162 Pee cntcd OCR a ioe 2,200 56 
Namew (total, 80) part......... 872 G2ne Wuaberge). Ss. <i ser be. cess cote 2,100 87 
Wemiei bent tesa Ue ehesins hee 1,259 63 Tagish Misia, GIO) OF esd BA Roel 2152 52 
Reterseondte eee cceee ec cehe cee 1,382 302 || Teslin (total, 142) part.......... 2,239 84 
Primrose (total, 188) part....... 1,964 180 
Te Stand Anica ine tet nibicias 1,703 236 || Northwest Territories— 
Reindeer (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 2096.18 A berdeenhts 15. tases coc ccaes sce 135 475 
EvIOUce eae eee tore 36 Toole Artillery we. cos ccc a cee On ates 1,190 153 
Siaipuk (totale 03) partaeeerene 919 32 le Acylimer pene Ss. io. eneae ieee ees 1,230 340 
Smoobhstonewees cee ee eee 16x83 DIO, PMB a ker ot. Be cae «iota te aee eee ane ee 30 975 
DNAKGNaecreeee se Shes 1,250 159 Clinton=Colden.. 299s s ese ee ee 1,230 253 
RSW AREA SoS Rett pace eeelaor 1,130 156 UDA Write on acliemetns ae cease 700 1,600 
Wrollastonven. «a commen morte te 1,300 796 753 
Alberta— 980 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.... 699 940 1,390 345 
Bea verhil lice. eae ee ene eee 2,202 80 390 12,275 
Buftalo Sees ass ee eee 2,566 56 512 | 10,980 
Calling Lie: see eee 1,949 55 699 107 
Glaire Gees eee ee ene 695 545 640 377 
Cold (totalalss) pantasseeseceee 1,756 92 320 360 
Wa Bichosaratek:. cote nee tee 1,784 94 870 685 
Wesser Slaven wck eet 1,892 461 265 
Ma aw oar oe ee eee eee 695 64 1,415 250 
Pecrlesshise is occeset cere ee 2,269 75 A 540 
Primrose (total, 188) part....... 1,964 8 513 90 
Sullivane(vaniable)ieeee eee 2,651 62 Nueltin Gotal? 850) spantieneeennr 920 580 
Witikumarusc 5.50. e een een ee 2,115 85 INutarawitieect. cape te cess ee ue 350 
Relly Srateses a Mee Oe Gs arctic 365 331 
British Columbia— ROIN Gs odie Sos s oie ee ER 1,200 295 
D5 W0 ke 001S16, Hieicn REI B Ait hackle eaicar etch 1,334 D2? IPRA G. Shaders cametties she meee 748 74 
Atlin (total.299) partereeese ce 2,192 29S POOchultys ctaaew fete eens etuce a: 125 110 
ADDING Eee e soe nee eee ne 2,332 19410 “Ehaoclintoas nso uccneen eee ae 160 
Chilko.t. Bie ast eee 3, 860 75 || Todatara (total, 241) part....... 4-4 85 
Butsuk t23o0cjclaceeree oe 2,817 OG sl eVathk vedi. ckentnuenrceers 480 860 


Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters* 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated milages:— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 

Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 
41,810 miles. 


* The Federal Government’s oceanographic research program is outlined on p. 21. 
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A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 480 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf, surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie all 
the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and Asia. 
This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles wide; 
north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and extends 50 
to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 


The topography of the floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is only 
partly explored but sufficient has been charted to indicate, in common with continental 
shelves throughout the world, an abrupt break at the oceanward edge to the relatively steep 
declivity of the continental slope. This slope borders the western side of the Queen Eliza- 
beth Islands and, from it, deep well-developed troughs enter between the groups of islands. 
Sills across Davis Strait, Barrow Strait and other channels, on which the depth is about 
200 fathoms, interrupt the network of deep troughs and separate the Arctic basin from the 
Atlantic. 
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That part of the continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands (see below) is the subject of extensive study. Since 1959 a party 
based at the joint Canadian—United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island has been investigating the oceanography, hydrography, submarine geology, gravity, 
geomagnetic features and crustal seismic properties of the continental shelf area, carrying 
out physiographic, hydrological, permafrost and glaciological studies on the islands of the: 
region, mapping the nature, distribution and movement of the sea ice, and running basic 
topographic control surveys. This work is continuing, with a party in the field from 
March to September each year, and should eventually cover all of the unmapped parts of 
the shelf between Greenland and Alaska. The investigations should yield detailed and 
accurate information on the physical and chemical composition and dynamic characteristics 
of the Arctic oceanic waters, the bathymetry of the continental shelf and slope and the’ 
straits and sounds of the Archipelago; the topography and structure of the shelf and the 
nature of its sediments, its underlying rocks and possible mineral resources; the structure 
and physical characteristics of the northern edge of the North American continental 
platform and its contact with the Arctic Ocean basin; the factors controlling the develop- 
ment of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; and the behaviour of sea 
level, glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the north and all experience an arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme’ 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound-—Barrow Strait—Lan- 
caster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the largest islands off the East Coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 
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6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region 


Region and Island Area Region and Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Archipelago— ; Hudson Bay and Strait—concluded 
Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth INEATISG lise it cise crits ie wrod Aaitear ease e aia: 1, 285 
Islands)— Akimisky (James Bay). oc.ccsaeses nee 1,187 
ByMepmVeneaterae tes keto et ehs nic evosoros ade. 82,119 || Belcher (total for group)................. PLS 
ae ee een ic one cscs aaeienels he a SS oS done Sete mL ae Bh Cae ee SiR isia Be eas 543 
COURSATILED, ¢ os oo ge , 369 CSOLUTLONEIN EAN sta Abs ba oes ewe 387 
PNR EL GNC Ih ctesen rolsbancts ones ore she romheuee be wis 15,779 Hoes. Scena TE ee. ee EET 312 
SEU GAS NRE INO eve c cea jasenctolisvoret ah clolersnever aber ESOUGE NE. Pia len terete, AY SIMMER oc chebevencys coraler suesscvarticaysueraszyewe 310 
PPPOE A IAGIE 6 ¢ sojaie ah elete orerererasl ores SOlSs 6,081 ee GUngavarbay. qc teet cies oe 296 
Ellef Ringnes Biase thanctararsvatek shovel <tevabkca a aistarceere 5,139 Charlton (Games: Bay). .ikocciose nn oe eee vn 119 
pbc PAPAS cr ohoye' avcre'e whexshebausiancre® 2, ee opel Ee eee More hee salt eure srsre'e td 106 
mun RINSING aie davatcuslchatotr alee ere! scrote ve : AURITIG Keer ee Mey tees Ri vers ote soiree obastusesiehs 104 
Laporte RGD ey sesnetoratcnaleteroretaeteieies etsienane eo 
COBOL Gene ieee frig ov ctaray car cYovaveiters ter evarcvemstarerePade 1,34 
RO rorean uence oe crce-ten crest ocacot overseer cigncreestcrshencre 1,292 na Coast— 12. 408 
EPA E OT tee evar cite ke! ker chal ofovatevonefehelorier coer aK 551 Guess ChE 22 A Se) RR Tite A a ae ey , 
. see Reem GC MATlOLLG ss cascirecasrele cine aoe 8,705 
CASAS aT ES UIA > oo: ong arahets) caved Sotalys oi aKoke 448 
Teagheed 413 “Sater ae RES hone ORE IK Ree Re teats cee 
PIS i ERS A ce a OLESD Vac ec i Sree SEE 
1 acre nia aah eee He 7 7 EP Dig ob aha betel ae iene Wok Mite a 108 
Hes Waa LTP cere eine it 6 oleae uiskeralets 376 el RiGee rine) wren naerec ee cee ms + 
WIAA Ge OS oe Lo A) 2005 6 See an a 293 eens apres Ne ris acie rhs nin 2 sisi e 
ETIN CESS) LO Val memcenn ern Gate sic ac eke eeee 870 
Grahame eee ek ee sils teeters 293 
North Kent 958 Pitt eee ee eee wee eee ee ewr reer eer eeereeneee een oe 537 
Emerald ce ap eerie hls «ae ye Vela 251 Banks © 0:50 6. > 10a Me, 0 10.10 %\m 1 Oo tee 'e 10 fo ‘eo fe te fe i e 0 te 010 @ fe te e''e 400 
Coburg 1 Lik taco aie lens EAR RR 141 HS og he ee act ee kage ie eC RRS hoe 324 
Little Cornwallis PR AR ROS Rie Mtr See pe 139 ba iia Nii. aie nce ch os Sei icus ad fe 
PS ATIMOMELATINEICOM: cits toes are wiciae 6 crs se ere 114 re an * | CESS encenpnieg aeeaemrenie or ial 167 
. Miler ccascpt ce cca aH ence 
— a 183. 810 Farr Keio Ui irew ak nice maak met raisintonan rene hae 143 
CO EN RET ERI ieee D teh SEOs Punk ee apmaatnn stents sa i 
Banks » attains rice Tesi leak J ahdich ytella a ements 93 230 Calvert ira ed cahinnciadp ces ate) # el miei aiteiel’s ke\ereaeuel aya eis) apes) 118 
PETAL GONOT NY BCS oie als cae wate, sare weenie alclerons 12, 830 ae Wiel Ribaah be eage Nn a cic ater sc er 
MOMICESCURR Tree drae ccle oe se sie es Deas ines 9,370 Sudd est ek pa ee ee oc tak the peng oa 103 
ANG WHABAS 6 oo. .oe. "sae hea eipbip ies dad 4,955 McC a ee ee mane 102 
HE MONRO ae oiesaxaucceiahevoustatorts Shetetacetsbereaetsae 4,200 Gil Cpe Ferrites et 94 
BrINGEHG Arles: o....ds\edieies acts cok oe eboohs SOOT ARTSe er en Oe aa ee Ee ee eee 
RIPGLADSRON aise. ccs « cara cee ttitteee + 2,890 aes ae ga No BE oe We ae ee “ 
2 ETO eal ae ranean apna ieee rae PRS SIT a Sanayi laa iandiiam een aA ete 
Wialesie gas coc eee martial: kteare tect 439 
ECONVACY Mette ee ee een 436 ||Atlantic Coast— 
Vansittart. 22:8 OS... ROE AC tee 386 Newfoundland— 
Dg eno See ee Oe cee 349 Labrador Coast— 
ACEI CUB Ua oe ay SB OSes a etna ae eat area 330 SouthpAnla teiwalles eis .c oisese cies iecsvever snare: < 167 
Wit OMe cece ita. Gine.c cadets 301 Okaleitotal for tw) e.c.ces.ce nos sc 113 
ESA eee Ne eae celta hls coisas. ¢ 5. 5 specsrn 281 oT UAUN EA YURI BE ea sotntnin orn ncntdnja oe 72 
Eoley OS eee ee anes Ee North Anila tervals fii oie iatse so ecoreyerys 53 
(16) NAR Sock ania aes eRe wie A ae 
NEA, UL Vain Oe eters nies Vat erceetechaeocen et 173 Island— 
Royal Geographical Society addy pencona Saha Rite tier Ke cas 42,734 
j sh jarger GIRL WO isco) alot esieis teats 173 Fogo.... fp eae oy ee aeneee 
RTD ee eh clea. coe csjeless 5 fee na hs Ste 170 oe WiOCIGi sate wenn oe ees cite enare sieccs 
Crown Prince Frederic................- 170 
eTeSCOLE ee Ee ee ee 167 Gulf of St. Lawrence— 
NGOks Hands) eels heehee eee 164 CapeliBretongawetiidrnaai eae ee 3,970 
NEGUS OUBNE D, jater.t ve rorettton asics. tohenobsnatavonownstetels 149 PASIPIC OSU wisn viotocxersictsteisystocies Ee 3,043 
PREDITIOT CHAO e EG occu ncs coco neue vousseubvelel aye oS: 118 IEsclayvrod Ore hi eh coke 5 SAO eee Ree Ee ce 2,184 
(OA Fos) OfS 0 by by RENey a Ea a Sete 86 Mesdelen (total for. group) neeemeelce a 
LPPO QAM e tate tote ak ricas haiks inseias mater 
Hudson Bay and Strait— 
OUSHATDLON Fe tee te are tet. 15,700 || Bay of Fundy— 
ORES ee etc rater a Mat hahatsbaberate eh Tateteloiote ion 2,206 Grand Manan ss co tcsste asta coaster wed 55 


Subsection 5.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in Canada 
is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 
above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
in feet above mean sea level. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Norr.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the line of demarcation between political 
subdivisions. Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid 


duplication. 
Province and Height Elevation 
ft. 
Newfoundland 
Long Range— 
IGS wis! Lillie nis seem eee epeteee toy eee eee rete 2,672 
Gros Mome at eee Ct eee ee eee 2,644 
Moun tESCAMGLeZOLy.a eeinine ai eeieenie 2,251 
GrossPAtG Re toe ee een ee ees Fa |e 
Blue Mountains oe eo eee 2,128 
sbalple:Mountaine. «crete: cats aeenne 1,900-1, 950 
Blue Hills of Coteau— 
RSter ONOWUta cect ee eee 1,600-1, 650 
Central Highlands— 
Main Topsail ta: ao. ndenee. ohooh pee 1,822 
IMizzem DOpsallls svc. pliner cco ore 1,761 
Torngats— 
Gir que; Mountainsacuccence cee ae eee 5,160 
Mount(@ladonmare 2ee. sees eens 4,725 
Mounts lrobecw eae oa ace eee base 4,550 
Mount Tetra vonais: .osoe ce cmoeck ci cee 4,500 
Ouartzite: Mountain’ ace eee eee te 3,930 
Blow Me Down Mountain................ 3, 880 
Kaumjets— 
Bishops Mitregs ais. Maecenas ek eee 4,060 
JAiAVigey Od & PR oy Se eee a ae eee 3,390 
Nova Scotia 
(Spot height—Cape Breton)................ Wa 7, 
iIngonish Mountain rre Meee metre Cerne 1,392 
Nutby Mountain (Cobequid).............. 1,204 
Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid)........... 1,115 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of West Bay 
IRKoy NeW on Se aere AER OM cON ERIE Aneto Baa 875 
SportineeMountaine ese meee ete ete 675 
New Brunswick 
MountiCarletonacncrr hire man cer 2,690 
GreeniMountain=eceee ee teen eer 1,596 
Moose: Mountain? eutectic eee cme 1,490 
Quebec 
Appalachians— 
Mount Jacques Cartier (Shickshocks).... 4,160 
MountuRicharcdsonsssec eee oer eeer 3,885 
Barn Mountain’ cmeue, secures OR Lo 
iMount®ilogan:eectge pr ine tn rrr dere rete ae 3, 700 
MécantiesMountainee tek meron oe 3,625 
MountcAl bert Weeceiee ani Certo ee 3,550 
Bayfield Mountain.......... Tne ice 3,470 
Matta way Mountaineer sae. trices 3,370 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains)............ Salio 
Hereford} Mountaineer eee aoe an eee 2,760 
Orford Mountains saccee eee eee coee 2,750 
Pinnacle Mountainenn emcees temas 2,150 
Brome Mountain: sss eee aes e 1,800 
ShetordaM oun tamer pment tac 1,725 
Shield— 
Mount; Uremiblanteaseeeece seiaet es cise ae 3,150 
MountiStes Anne. ....6% + ptr iae: 2,625 
Mount SIT WIIG. cr acerernitemtte etme atte 2,569 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Province and Height Elevation _ 
ft; 
Quebec—concluded 
Monteregian Hills— 
St-eulaire Mountaineer ee eine oe eee iat) 
Namaskar Mountaineers ste: were eee 1,350 
Rougemont Sr 2a8 S62 ee the hee ee eee 1,200 
Mount) Jounson-s sees cee en ee meee 750 
Mount Royall Aes ae eee eee 750 
Ontario 
AM toed Mel ops ohU) bape aetan Aen ean re Ane Aa" 2,120 
Mount Batchawana...............-0. beet 2,100 
Niagara E'scarpment— 
Osler Bluiheeee wae tres eee ieee ; 1,700 
Caledon Mountains:)..2-se eee Areas 1,400 
BluesMountain este, et ee eee ee eet 1,250 
ja Ut diva e BUND be an Sieber homes Sata acct hems aac 1,150 
Mount Nemo: s. seek eee te ee eee 1,000 
Manitoba 
Dre Mountaiirers os ceee aero Pye paid 
Rorcupme Mountainss- pee ee eee eee ee 2.700 
Riding; Mountains nse ce cee eee 2,000 
Saskatchewan 
@ypress: Hlillsh hee the nei et. oer -4,546 
Wood Mountain (West Summit)............ 3,371 
Wood Mountain (Hast Summit)............ es Bubs 
Merion Tals? c25 vec dei ieee. sclera 2,500 
Alberta 
Rockies— ‘ 
eMountsColumibiaue meee easement nner 12,2942 
ives iwinskGN beak): 2.0 estan cao tae 12,085 
MountsHOnbes euscombe cache coe eee ene 11,902 
Mount: Alberta: .....c. Seen. eee eee 11,874 
*Mount Assintboinessen Genie cen eee 11,8702 
jhe winsa(srbeah:) sapere e rere 11,675 
Mount Templesso.c1.. see ee 11,636 
Mount) Kitchenerawen cae a eee ner ere i 11,500 
eiMountelivyelltre crete cmc een ere eae 11,4952 
eMount Hungabeeseeeeee lence cere eens 11,4572 
MountvAthabascass.1eseeeee oe ake eee 11,452 
SMounb icine id werden eee ee 11,4002 
StutueldeMountaintee sr ieee tee errr 11, 400 
Mount Brazeaus ar ascacis sac een 11,386 
SMounte Victorinmecmrmc ccc sate meena 11,3652 
*TheiSnow: Domet eases «nto wee eee 11,3402 
AMGunti Jotremacaytere ees ee Aer 11,3162 
S MOUnG wD ellarormmerr mer cate cic creri ee 11,2352 
tMount Letroys eee cotta eden: & le cleeite 11,2302 
*MountvAlexandrraeyhtemi oes oe eras oe 11,2142 
*MountiSir: Douglass stein. sensi scieaa 11,1742 
Woolley, Mountain oi ox woes og 54 o's bio ote ser 11,170 
*Iounet te Beak. sree torts estes Sic hieee 11,1502 
Monntiitector ca. tscarccces cer cree 11,185 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 


Province and Height Elevation 
tte 
Alberta—concluded 
Rockies—concluded 
IDiademib enki, necus tao dis Aeash buns «ces 11,060 
Mi OuTtnCEtOCAVELL. cous wees cee mye. cos 11,033 
MonniOhown Baas ele eG, Pas: 10, 930 
err Gs WAI OD cea erte RS cx coe aks at Bone einzu, bine Gn cora he 10,631 
ClearnwateriWOuntaln. osc. cee feas ec bee see 10,420 
MonntJ@oleman Pii6... 0228 RR I 10, 262 
[BEIT ie) |. J eee ov Lee i nana Soa ROR a eS 10,101 
pinnae Nouns etioes os oes os Whee ake 10,072 
Mount dinyattc cers cctns nasi, gets aoe oe Sank 10,026 
MMVOUM UAV loss mira cae ve os. oe nisieceeleges 9,838 
Mhest hree Sisters. 0.12; ee. Sock cove sete: 9,744 
Mount'Hisenhowerrors saree. 2s case eee e 8,750 
TUN UPCULD arnt tien cise cis alee eosin, oe a sieie 8,370 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Island Range— 
Mount-Albert Edward..............ee00 6,968 
IMGUN te ATOWSIOIbE cee cirnce sralettraieyet aa'e 5,960 
Coast Range— ° 
MountiWadaingtont, aafes dca cert sleteeets 13, 260 
St. Elias Range— 
mIMiGuntelalnweatler s,s. css cite cece. sec ces,e 15,3003 
AVEOUNGMEVOOU Ste. tien vae GIES Sesto ett 'e oeleels 12,8603 
Columbia Mountains— 
Monashee— 
INPOUTIU DOR DIC So. ogous occ ose cciceie okie aes 8,956 
CORI Ee Parett rs 2 oe shea s cere tecte hens 5,300 
Selkirks— 
MGunteDAawaONic lun ctastesde Pepsico te cies 11,020 
NGamanby MOUNTAIN: cose .shtte.«. cs scission 10,980 
Granvcdevouncain: >.< oaceices + sae eee 10, 842 
Teonoclast’ Mountain’. sos. seas oc ss 10,630 
Mount Aogersmecjantesc caer eikoen oes 10,525 
Rockies— 
il osu ud BY SY Tor I gH ae ee a tet ee 12,972 
Clemenceau Mountain.......2...02..080-- 12,001 
Wout Goodstein a oiee emits Hance reece: 11,686 
MotumtMibny.66.rees. tes leeaeies ees s 11,507 
Resplendent Mountain................00-- 11,240 
Mount’ Kang "Georges. Sac c ce cece ce cease 11, 226 
Consolation Mountains. <.cces os sec lees 11,200 
Piheelt olive ts setae: vac colhoeteles Oeie ees 11,160 
Whitehorn Mountain .. Site. cscrcss clowas ne 11,101 
IM OUITb a EL UO CIEE ois tec oa Pasa eels close aisia love #lnsexs 11,051 
GetliovMountain se. « o.. eee els goes eres 11,016 
Basher Noun tain Alecks tceesiels ©. cteteraeyoteete sae 11,000 
PreshtreldsMountam tcc: . «we fitestlnretee 10,945 
PMounts Mummery... Saytac.: oss ajeis dereete sie « 10,918 
WEE UE WAU re earcoce ot osc ietetn areld seis e vsconstevetalet 10,881 
VU ESA leteteckectnrcte rho belek store Merits erearat 10, 865 2 
MountpoirmA lexan ders. 2.4 si.\c.s stepraic ers ole sate 10,740 
Sey TOM ses AAG tone wt eyeeeceias ls «so 0.00 10,500 
MOU GS LOONIE: SAc a. scscderl' e's selec elses e « 10,495 
Cathearal Mountain: o/s omistoe ss cilelaste st 10,464 
Mi ctin tin Gr ORG ON an Bes ote ahs S. te wis. 010,0 e:0ierelela-eins 10,346 
PeTOSTED , NLOUNLAIN a. «.a:cicfc.cteisuc, o1s.610-05¢" erain,« 10, 287 
MUN OUCATAY Wa. cnschios Sek ss's sees sels Sess 10,175 


Province and Height 


British Columbia—concluded 


Rockies—concluded 


Yukon Territory 
St. Elias Mountains— 


* 


King Peak 


* 


* 


Northwest Territories 


Arctic Islands— 
Baflin— 


Ellesmere— 


United StatestRanges so. oor sccce ee 
Commonwealth Mountain........... 
Mount Townsend 2. ncasccns onesie nee 


Devon— 


TOOCADA yee Oa sislexs 


Mackenzie King— 


etinweleG@ rags enta ch. de dae ctioe seek 


Banks— 


Duran Herchtsys ct vee cee 


Victoria— 


Shaler Mountainscrene seis tees sires 
Mount: BU pUSm act sbkeree tari tule 


Mainland— 


Mount Sir James MacBrien........... 


Franklin Mountains— 


Cap MOUNCAIN Sco ecoe ee ee ee a: 
Mount G@lark: 2 fis as seias Acatt- ence ote 
Pombed! Mountains yee te es: fats oe ie 
Netiianint: Btgb 66 :y wpe eto ee ake arene 


Richardson Mountains— 


Mount Goodenough..........0-+++-« 


Mount doh Usse co bie crmostte cat eie tated 
IMFOLIM@ MS ILS CSS teem: siuteicca wee op meter: 


see 


MOUNT SORA Riere. Balan wndcss oh ores Bee 
IMGUNE Staple liass seo. sie ete ecko ae 
Won Cams heee ae owe rua cuietterae sa 


cee mem eee eer err errr sees enes 


MEGIMt IS PCCLOk sete. cris ce oie cies 0 clot oe 
MOAT GOOG rE ocr ce cee wecetn : icity: 


Mounts ubbard:. Sox arse eh. Aaa 2k 
Monnb Walsh)... £40. .6 srt recite oun ties 
IMUOUMUMANTVETSUONC. 2. oe cecicre st ete tle ene 
Mie Ar titumtbedkks 207... 0.5.8). . eee. 6 
MV OUN GRAMS USt ac tics cleus: ous hae apaitvops Seose aie 
Strickland) Mountain...........+..+.+. 
VEO UMGEIN GwtOs «ais < scale cleus o's oe oterhe 
WEGUIUSE OOK chert ccs co bint cabate 
Wout @raiees: ee eae is hc ete eee 
iBadhameMountaimsscjsn scam ex 
Mountavialaspinaces <.. comeeass settee 
Mount Jeannette niet econ pee eens 
Barc MOuntadiensaye eas tae tee tee 
Mount Seattlen mes. scone cos come 


eee 
eee 
eee 
eee 
see 
eae 
eee 
eee 
eee 
eae 
see 


Penny Highland (Ice Cap).......... 
Mounteliiulew 1. seciotecmect acters ere 
Cockscomb Mountain............... 
Barnes: ce: Caner se tine tae oe heen: 
Knife Edge Mountain............... 


eee 


eee 


eee 


eee 


eee 
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Elevation 


ft. 


1 The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet, is in Alberta. 
British Columbia boundary. 3 Part of the British Columbia—Alaska boundary. 


Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


5 Approximate. 


2 Part of the Alberta- 


4Part of the 
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Section 2.—Geology* 


North America comprises six main natural regions which are both physiographic and 
geological because the ages, kinds and structures of the underlying rocks determine the 
natures of the land surfaces. Knowledge of these regions is important because their 
geological characteristics have much influence on the suitability of different areas for such 
activities as agriculture, mining, petroleum production and sports, and contribute as well 
to the varied scenery of the country. The six regions are: the Canadian Shield, a vast area 
of ancient rocks that is mainly in Canada; the Interior Plains and Lowlands, the largest 
area of which extends throughout the mid-Continent from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean; the Appalachian Region, mainly in the United States but also forming an important 
part of Eastern Canada; the Cordilleran Region, extending along the entire west coast of 
the Continent; the Atlantic Coastal Plain along the eastern seaboard of the United States; 


: * Prepared by Dr. A. H. Lang and published by permission of the Director, Geological Survey of Canada, 
ttawa. 
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and the Innuitian Region, a mountainous belt in the Arctic Archipelago. Canada includes 
parts of four of these regions and all of the Innuitian Region, but none of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. 


The Canadian Shield, embracing about one half of the total area of Canada, is a roughly 
horseshoe or shield shaped terrain of some 1,850,000 sq. miles, having Hudson Bay at its 
approximate centre. The Shield continues into the United States west and south of Lake 
Superior, and east of the upper St. Lawrence River where a belt of resistant rocks called the 
Frontenac Axis forms the Thousand Islands and, to the south, broadens to form the Adiron- 
dack area. Far back in geological time the Shield contained many ranges of high mountains 
but these have been mainly worn down to a surface of moderate relief consisting of hills, 
ridges and valleys containing innumerable lakes and streams. Most of the surface is from 
600 to 1,200 feet above sea level but higher uplands form such well known features as the 
Laurentian Mountains north of Montreal and the Haliburton Highlands in southeastern 
Ontario. Along the coast of Labrador and in Baffin Island are mountains rising 5,500 and 
8,500 feet, respectively, above the sea. The Shield is a complex assemblage of Precambrian 
rocks that, as a whole, represent at least five sixths of the long duration of geological time. 
Most of the rocks have been subjected to more than one and in some cases several periods 
of orogeny, resulting in intricate structures, intense metamorphism, widespread igneous 
intrusions, and alteration of much ancient sedimentary rock to granite and related material. 
These complexities combined with the absence of fossils, which facilitate the correlation of 
strata younger than Precambrian, hamper interpretation of the geology of the Shield. 
Nevertheless, progress has been made and methods developed in Canada have been applied 
to Precambrian shields of other continents. 


Fianking the Shield are large expanses of plains and lowlands underlain by relatively 
young and soft rocks overlain in many places by good agricultural soils. A notable charac- 
teristic of the boundary between the Shield and the Lowlands is the presence of large lakes 
that lie partly in rock basins in the Shield and partly in depressions in the younger strata. 
The most prominent are Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabasca, Lake Win- 
nipeg and Lake Huron. The largest lowland area is that of the Interior Plains, sometimes 
called the Great Plains or Western Interior Lowlands. These constitute the prairies of 
Western Canada and their wooded continuation to the north. The Northern Interior 
Lowlands include the Hudson Bay Lowlands south of Hudson Bay, the Foxe Basin Low- 
lands in and near western Baffin Island, and the Southern Archipelago Lowlands which 
occupy large parts of the more southerly Arctic islands. ‘The Arctic Coastal Plain bordering 
the Arctic Ocean is sometimes classed as a separate physiographic region comparable to the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain but is here grouped with the other plains and lowlands for simplicity. 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands form two important agricultural and industrial 
areas in southern Ontario, separated by the Frontenac Axis; the more easterly continues 
in Quebec, on both sides of the St. Lawrence River, and an isolated continuation forms 
Anticosti Island. Sedimentary strata of Paleozoic and younger ages overlap the Shield to 
form the Plains and Lowlands. ‘These strata once covered much more of the Shield before 
being removed by erosion. The Shield continues under the Plains, asis proved by numerous 
wells drilled for oil or gas in the Great Plains and in southern Ontario having been bottomed 
in typical Shield rocks, but it is customary to regard the Canadian Shield Region as the 
part that is exposed or covered by glacial deposits. The overlying strata are undisturbed 
or gently tilted or flexed, the Shield and the Plains and Lowlands together forming a central 
continental region that has been relatively stable since Precambrian time, while orogenies 
were active in the flanking geosynclinal belts now indicated by the Appalachian, Cordilleran 
and Innuitian mountains. 


The Canadian Cordilleran Region is a northwesterly-trending belt about 500 miles 
wide composed of high mountains and lower plateaux and valleys. It comprises south- 
western Alberta, all of British Columbia except its northeastern corner, almost all of Yukon 
Territory and the southwestern part of the Northwest Territories. The individual moun- 
tain groups and plateaux are arranged in a complex pattern divisible into three parallel 
northwesterly-trending zones; in most places these zones are quite distinct and are called 
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the Western, Interior and Eastern Systems. The greater part of the Western System is 
composed of the high, rugged Coast Mountains along the mainland ‘coast of British Colum- 
bia. Along part of the Yukon—Al ska boundary they are flanked to the southwest by the 
still higher St. Elias Mountains. Separated from the mainland by the Insular Passage are 
ranges forming Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. The Interior System is a complex 
group of plateaux and mountains. The Eastern System is divided into the Northern 
Ranges and the Rocky Mountains, separated by a plain and plateau along the Liard River 
near the British Columbia-Yukon boundary. The main features of the Northern Ranges 
are the British and Richardson Mountains near the Arctic Coast, and the Mackenzie and 
Franklin Mountains in the western part of the Northwest Territories. The Rockies are 
composed of high, serrated ranges extending northward from the 49th Parallel; the eleva- 
tion of the highest peak, Mount Robson, is 12,972 feet. Flanking them on the east are the 
Rocky Mountain Foothills which form a transition with the Plains. Because the Rocky 
Mountains, although extensive, are but a relatively small part of the mountains of Western 
Canada, the popular tendency to apply the name to the entire Canadian Cordillera is 
inadmissible. 


The Cordillera are on the site of a great geosyncline where sediments were laid down 
at least as early as late Precambrian time, where marine sedimentation continued in places 
as late as the Upper Cretaceous, and where freshwater sediments were deposited locally 
during the Tertiary. The principal mountain-building and igneous processes of which good 
evidences remain began locally in early Mesozoic time, culminated in the western Cordillera 
in the Nevadan orogeny in late Jurassic and early Cretaceous time, but was not significant 
in the eastern Cordillera until the Laramide orogeny early in the Tertiary. Thus the 
western Cordillera were formed much earlier than the eastern, were largely worn down by 
erosion by the time the Rockies and other eastern mountains were built, and the western 
part of the region was uplifted at the time of the Laramide orogeny so that renewed erosion 
could carve the surface into the present mountains and plateaux. The strata in the 
western Cordillera are intruded by many bodies of igneous rocks, from small to very large 
in size. Most are granodiorite or diorite but many others are granite, gabbro or other 
related types; still others are ultrabasic, i.e., composed mainly of iron and magnesium 
minerals. Most are related to the Nevadan orogeny but some must have been intruded in 
late Cretaceous or early Tertiary time, and there is incomplete evidence that some are of 
ages from late Precambrian to Triassic. The intrusions are scattered widely, the largest 
concentration being the Coast Range Intrusions which form the greater part of the Coast 
Mountains. Intrusive rocks are rarely exposed in the eastern Cordillera, probably because 
the mountains there have not been eroded sufficiently to reveal many. 


The Appalachian Region is the northern continuation of a long belt of folded strata 
extending along the eastern side of the United States. It is on the site of a geosyncline 
that existed mainly in Paleozoic time in which great thicknesses of sedimentary and volcanic 
strata were laid down. The northwestern boundary of the region is a long curving fault or 
zone of faults which extends from Lake Champlain at least as far as the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and which causes the curved shape of the northern coast of Gaspe. The strata in the 
Appalachians have been folded and faulted by successive periods of orogeny along axes that 
strike northeasterly; thus strata of different kinds and ages and belts of intrusive rocks form 
northeasterly-trending bands, many of which are responsible for the peninsulas, bays and 
ridges of the region. Three principal periods of orogeny—the Taconic, the Acadian and 
the Appalachian—have been recognized. The Taconic occurred at the close of the Ordovi- 
cian, the Acadian during the Devonian, and the Appalachian at the close of the Paleozoic. 
In Canada the Taconic disturbances were fairly widespread, the Acadian were more so, 
affecting areas that were previously affected by the Taconic and areas that were not, but 
the Appalachian orogeny, which was a major feature in parts of the United States, was of 
minor and local importance. 


The Innuitian Region is underlain by moderately-to-intensely folded sedimentary, 
volcanic and metamorphic rocks of various ages, the oldest being probably Proterozoic 
and the youngest being Tertiary. Folding occurred at different times and in different 
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directions, some in early Devonian time, some late in the Palsozoic era, and some in 
Tertiary time. Five fold-belts have been recognized—Cornwallis, Parry Islands, Central 
Ellesmere, Northern Ellesmere and Eureka Sound. Granitic intrusions have been found 
in the Northern Ellesmere belt. 


Brief sketches of the geological regions together with an outline of geological processes 
are given in the 1961 Year Book at pp. 1-14. Further information is supplied by Geology 
and Econonic Minerals of Canada ($2, including Map 1045A) and Prospecting in Canada; 
the latter also contains chapters on the principles of geology and on minerals and rocks. 
The Geological Map of Canada (1045A, 50 cents) and Canada, Principal Mining Areas 
(900A) are also recommended. Map 900A is revised annually; one copy is sent free to 
residents of Canada and additional copies are 25 cents each. These publications may be 
ordered from the Director, Geological Survey of Canada, together with lists of reports and 
maps of the Geological Survey of Canada on specific topics and areas, for each province. 
Other publications are available from provincial mines departments. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Surveying and Mappins* 


Technical surveys, maps and charts are basic tools in the acquisition of knowledge of 
a country’s physical features and its resource potential; they are essential for resource 
development, for extending trade and commerce, and for administration, defence, educa- 
tional and recreational purposes. 


In Canada the needs of government, industry and the public in this field are met 
largely by the federal mapping agency, the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
To this Department falls the Herculean task of mapping Canada’s 3,852,000 sq. miles of 
territory and the charting of its inland waters and of its thousands of miles of coastline, 
the longest coastline of any country in the world. It is responsible for compiling and 
printing topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aeronautical and hydrographic 
charts, specialized maps, such as electoral and boundary maps, land-use maps and general 
maps of Canada at various scales. It is responsible, too, for the establishment of a national 
framework of survey control necessary for mapping and engineering purposes. 


The Department’s surveying and mapping activities take it, on land, into every nook 
and corner of the country from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific and from the Interna- 
tional Boundary on the south to the outer fringe of the Arctic Archipelago in the Far North. 
On water, it is charged with the charting of inland waters and the charting and carrying 
out of oceanic surveys in the waters of the continental shelf and in the deep ocean. In the 
air, it is responsible for measuring the heights of land to assist air navigation over Canada 
and for carrying out geophysical surveys to acquire a knowledge of the composition and 
structure of the earth’s crust in Canadian territory. 


To assist it in this tremendous task, the Department makes use of the latest in tech- 
niques and instruments and, in addition, carries out a broad program of research to enhance 
the accuracy and efficiency of its maps and surveys. It has a staff of 4,000, of whom 1,000 
are scientists and engineers and 1,300 are trained technicians. Each year it places some 
1,500 men in the field to carry out survey and research programs, the results of which are 
brought back to Ottawa and produced in the form of maps, charts and reports. 


* Prepared by Mary J. Giroux, Head, Special Projects Section, Editorial and Information Division, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. Copies of maps and charts may be purchased from the different branches of 
that Department in Ottawa, as follows: topographic, planimetric, land-use and electoral maps, aeronautical charts 
and sheets from the Atlas of Canada from the Map Distribution Office at 615 Booth St.; hydrographic charts from 
the Marine Sciences Branch and aerial photos from the National Air Photographic Library, both at 615 Booth St.; 
geological and aeromagnetic maps from the Geological Survey of Canada at 601 Booth St.; and magnetic charts 
and gravity maps from the Dominion Observatory, Carling Ave. 
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The Department has six branches, all of which, except the Mines Branch, are engaged 
in mapping and/or various types of surveying: the Surveys and Mapping Branch carries 
out geodetic surveys and produces base maps, electoral and other specialized maps and 
aeronautical charts; the Marine Sciences Branch charts inland waters and carries out 
oceanic surveys and oceanographic research in Canada’s coastal waters and in the deep 
ocean; the Geological Survey of Canada maps and studies Canada’s geology; the Dominion 
Observatories and the Geological Survey carry out geophysical surveys, and the Geo- 
graphical Branch is making a physical and economic appraisal of the country. 

Requests for topographic, geological, aeromagnetic and other types of mapping are 
submitted to the Department by other federal departments, provincial governments, 
private enterprise and the public. In determining its mapping and survey programs, the 
Department gives attention to the mapping of those areas where national interests are 
best served, since it is impossible to fill all the requests received. Each of the provinces 
carries out its own mapping program in line with its capabilities and particular require- 
ments. To avoid duplication of effort, the Department maintains a close liaison with 
provincial governments and industry. The provision of hydrographic and aeronautical 
charts is, however, the responsibility of the Federal Government only. 


Survey Methods.—The mapping. of Canada presents many problems to federal 
map-makers, the chief being those arising from the great distances to be covered and from 
access difficulties. In overcoming such problems, they have been greatly assisted in recent 
years by the use of the aeroplane and the helicopter, the use of air photography, the use of 
such modern devices as shoran trilateration and such electronic instruments as the 
geodimeter, the tellurometer and the aerodist, and by the advances made in photogram- 
metry, i.e., the plotting and compilation of maps and air photographs. 


The highly successful combination of fixed wing aircraft and helicopters has made 
possible the carrying out of economic and accurate surveys in many otherwise inaccessible 
areas. Another highly successful combination, the helicopter and the tellurometer, has 
made possible the completion of 200 miles of traverse in one day, and a season’s work 
may now be reckoned in thousands of miles instead of in hundreds. The use of the heli- 
copter has speeded up immensely the geological reconnaissance mapping of Canada’s 
northland and its mountainous areas, so much so that the Geological Survey expects to 
complete this type of mapping by 1970 instead of a few generations hence as thought 
previous to 1952, when the helicopter was first used for aerial geological mapping. 


More recently, the addition of the aerodist, the latest development in electronic 
distance-measuring instruments, has facilitated the establishment of topographic survey 
control, from the air, over muskeg and densely wooded country. In a trial project in 1963, 
a topographical party in northwestern Ontario established survey control for 37,000 sq. 
miles of territory on a scale of 1/50,000, or approximately one mile to the inch, in a matter 
of 74 days. Such a project, by conventional methods, would have taken a year to complete 
on not-too-dificult terrain, and years of effort on this particular terrain. 


Air photography, the forerunner of all mapping, has speeded up immeasurably the 
process of mapping. With the exception of some 40,000 sq. miles in northeastern Quebec 
and northern Labrador, Canada (including the Arctic Archipelago) has been completely 
covered with vertical air photography, suitable for small-scale mapping. Many areas 
must now be mapped at larger scales for development and other purposes and to meet 
specialized needs. This will require some up-to-date large-scale photography and periodic 
rephotography for revision purposes. 


One of the greatest innovations in base mapping has been the development of photo. 
grammetry, the science of obtaining reliable measurements of objects from the aerial 
photography of these objects. Before photogrammetry was used in mapping, all objects 
had to be positioned and their heights measured on the ground. With photogrammetry, 
costly time in the field has been greatly reduced and much of the detailed work can be 
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done in the office under well controlled conditions. The Department is constantly in- 
vestigating and developing new and better photogrammetric techniques to reduce the cost 
of mapping and to keep maps up to date and useful. 


Geodetic Surveys.—The Department’s Geodetic Survey provides the framework of 
control, i.e., horizontal and vertical control, for mapping and engineering operations 
carried out in Canada. The horizontal control network consists of a series of points, 
usually marked by survey tablets, the latitudes and longitudes of which have been accu- 
rately determined. The work progresses from points whose positions are already known to 
unknown points. The vertical control network consists of a series of points, usually 
marked by survey tablets and referred to as bench marks, whose elevations above sea level 
have been accurately determined. 


The Geodetic Survey has extended first-order horizontal control over the ten provinces 
and into the territories, as shown on the accompanying map. It is gradually extending 
this precise control in the North and, at the same time, is increasing the density of control 
in the southern areas. In the North, the network of precise control will gradually replace 
that established by the Survey by means of shoran trilateration between 1948 and 1957 
over the territories and the Arctic Archipelago to permit the reconnaissance mapping of 
this vast remote and isolated region. Shoran is an electronic method of measuring distance 
by air. 

The Canadian precise level network consists of 44,500 miles of levelling, mostly along 
highways and railways south of the 55th parallel. The principal lines in the more northerly 
regions follow the railways to Churchill, to Lynn Lake and to Waterways; the Mackenzie 
Highway to Hay River on Great Slave Lake; and the Alaska Highway to Yukon Territory 
and Alaska. There are also a few lines in the Peace River district of Alberta and in northern 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory. In all, some 15,000 bench marks have been 
established in the course of this levelling and, in addition, there are about 16,000 miles 
of second-order levels, most of which were established prior to 1930. The ultimate goal 
of the Geodetic Survey is the establishment of at least one horizontal and vertical control 
point within ten miles of any point in Canada. 


Topographical Mapping.—The basic requirement for resource development is, of 
course, suitable topographical maps of the country’s vast land mass. The Department, 
through its Topographical Survey and in conjunction with the mapping agency of the 
Department of National Defence, is pressing forward with the topographical mapping of 
the country at the medium scale of 1/250,000, or about four miles to the inch, which it 
hopes to achieve by 1967, and with the larger scale mapping at 1/50,000 in the more 
settled areas and areas of greater economic importance. About 35 p.c. of this task has 
been completed. The third objective is to provide topographical mapping at a scale of 
1/25,000 to assist the orderly planning and development of areas of special economic 
significance such as urban, suburban, mining and industrial districts. The progress the 
Survey is making in the mapping of the larger Canadian centres at this scale is also assisting 
it in carrying out a fourth objective—the systematic revision of out-dated maps. ‘The 
rapid growth of industrial areas in Canada during the past two decades has completely 
changed the topographical face of these areas and made necessary the updating of existing 
maps. 

Currently, topographical field parties in one field season cover a total of some 225,000 
sq. miles for the average production of 30 maps at 1/25,000, of 300 maps at 1/50,000, and 
of 45 maps at 1/250,000. In one of its most challenging projects, the Survey, in co-opera- 
tion with the Army Survey Establishment of the Department of National Defence, carried 
out the topographical mapping of the 500,000 sq. miles of territory of the Arctic Archipelago 
in the period 1960-63, and hopes to have these maps available for the public by 1967. 

An idea of the amount of work done by a field party and the calibre of men on these 
parties may be gained from an account of the activities of one of the parties engaged in 
the mapping of the Arctic islands. In 1962 a party of 14 men, including aircrew, was 
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assigned to map the northernmost region of Ellesmere Island. With three helicopters and 
in extremely rugged country and under the most difficult of conditions, these men, for a 
period of over three months, worked from ridge to ridge of heights of from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet above sea level and up to within 400 miles of the North Pole. By the end of the 
season, despite the unserviceability of one of the helicopters, they had succeeded in mapping 
their allotted territory of 70,000 sq. miles, a remarkable performance even in the light of 
modern-day achievements. 


Legal Surveys.—The growth of the Canadian economy has increased the demand for 
legal surveys on Crown lands. The development of Canada’s northland has brought a 
high demand for these surveys in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. To the south, 
highway construction, the growth of the oil industry and other factors have led to an 
increasing requirement for the subdivision and demarcation of Indian reserves and National 
Parks and occasionally other lands in which the Federal Government has an interest. 


To enable legal transactions involved in the administration of these lands, the Depart- 
ment each year sends parties, headed by staff surveyors, into the field to carry out legal 
surveys. ‘The services of private surveyors are enlisted pace year to supplement the work 
of the Department’s parties. 


Interprovincial Boundaries.—The Federal Government, through the Department, 
works with the provinces in the surveying of interprovincial boundaries. In the early 
1960’s for instance, it completed, with the co-operation of the provinces concerned, one of its 
largest projects to wince that of surveying the 1,500-mile boundary between the nde. 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan aud Manitoba and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. Demarcation of the 60th parallel as the boundary between these provinces 
and territories had been started in 1899. In August 1963, the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys and provincial authorities marked the occasion with a historic ceremony 
in the northern wilderness 700 miles north of Winnipeg and paid tribute to the men who 
had “chopped their way through dense forests, toiled up and down snowcapped mountains, 
forded streams and lakes and muskeg and coped with 60-below weather in winter and 
swarms of flies and bugs in summer’’. 


The fpetiatanal Boundary.—The maintenance of the International Boundary 
is the responsibility of the International Boundary Commission which functions by virtue 
of the treaty of 1925 between Canada and the United States and the International Boundary 
Commission Act of 1960. The Act is administered in Canada by the Department through 
the Surveys and Mapping Branch and is operated through the Department of External 
Affairs. The treaty empowers and directs the two Commissioners, one from Canada and 
one from the United States, to inspect and provide for the maintenance of an effective 
boundary line between the two countries and to determine the location of any point of the 
boundary line which may become necessary in the settlement of any question that may 
arise between the two governments. The work of the Commission is a treaty obligation 
and does not duplicate or overlap provincial activity of any kind or the work of other 
federal departments. 


Aeronautical Charts.—This is one of the Department’s most active fields of mapping, 
mainly because of rapid developments in air navigation. Continual changes in aircraft 
and in air-navigation facilities (radio ranges, airways, etc.) necessitate a continuous pro- 
gram of revision of aeronautical charts and air information publications in the interests of 
civilian and military users. Another continuing requirement is for new types of charts 
to meet specific aviation needs. 


Electoral Maps.—The Department handles the preparation of descriptions and diagrams 
of federal electoral districts. The proposed readjustment of representation of the prov- 
inces in the House of Commons will mean the readjustment of electoral boundaries and 
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therefore the preparation of descriptions of the boundaries of the redistributed districts 
and other work required in connection with Sect. 7 of the Representation Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 334). 


National Air Photo Library.—The Library keeps complete records of all survey 
photographing done by or for the Federal Government, including a copy of each photo- 
graph and information on the flight lines, the flying agency, the film and camera operations. 
Established in 1925 under the Topographical Survey to function as a central reference 
library of national air photography, it has on file some 3,000,000 oblique, vertical and 
trimetrogon photographs, which provide an aerial view of all Canada. 


Hydrographic and Oceanic Surveys.—Hydrographic and oceanic surveys in 
Canada’s navigable waters are conducted by the Department’s Marine Sciences Branch. 
Operations are directed from Ottawa and carried out through three regional offices—the 
Bedford Institute of Oceanography on the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific Coast Regional 
Office at Victoria and the Central Regional Office at Ottawa. Planning is under way to 
construct a Victoria Institute, similar in size and complexity to the Bedford Institute, 
from which all Pacific Coast operations will be co-ordinated. 


To carry out hydrographic and oceanic surveys and research, the Branch operates a 
fleet of ships and launches including some privately owned vessels chartered for the 
purpose. Five of the major vessels operate out of the Bedford Institute and four out of 
Victoria with one vessel based in the Great Lakes. Land-based parties, equipped with 
launches, operate on coastal and inland waters and teams of hydrographers and oceanog- 
raphers travel to the Arctic with the Department of Transport supply vessels to chart 
and study waters and harbours en route. 


The Branch estimates that, at the present rate of charting, it will take more than 
fifty years to complete initial surveys of Canadian waters; meanwhile, the demands from 
industry, defence and the pleasure-boat operator for accurate and up-to-date charts 
continue to increase. ‘To speed up its hydrographic and oceanographic work, the Branch 
plans the construction of 12 survey and research ships at a cost of $50,000,000 during the 
period 1964-70. -In 1964 a $7,000,000 oceanographic research vessel, CSS Hudson, was 
commissioned and attached to the fleet at the Bedford Institute. The Hudson is a floating 
laboratory, capable of hydrographic and oceanographic work anywhere in the world, but it 
will serve mainly in the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans. Its main tour of duty in 1964 was a 
full-scale geophysical investigation of Hudson Bay. 


The work of the Marine Sciences Branch also includes the analysing of tides and tidal 
current phenomena and the investigation of water levels. ‘To meet the needs of charting, 
navigation, engineering and defence for constant and detailed information on water levels, 
it operates 92 permanent water-level gauging stations in coastal and inland waters and 
uses the services of local temporary gauge attendants for transmission of the data to 
Ottawa. Temporary gauge stations are also operated in various areas where short-term 
data are required. A long-term study is being made of the circulation in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence which will be of great value for ice forecasting and other studies to facilitate 
winter navigation. Current surveys on the West Coast are carried out by the Pacific 
Coast regional office. 


In 1963, the Marine Sciences Branch published 58 new charts, bringing the total 
number of catalogued charts to 930. Distribution reached a new high of 170,000 standard 
charts and a total, including various special charts produced, of over 217,000. 


Geological Mapping.—The Geological Survey of Canada maps and studies the 
geology of Canada and carries out specialized research to enable its geologists to map and 
explain the geology of the country more effectively. It is the major organization engaged in 
this field in Canada and its studies are nation-wide. The Survey works closely with 
provincial agencies and endeavours, after prior consultation with the provincial govern- 
ment concerned, to fill in the province’s geological framework and provide a basis for more 
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detailed mapping by provincial and company geologists. In areas under development, 
the Survey does more detailed mapping to supply industry with the geological key to the 
structures of orebodies. 


Each year more than 100 parties are placed in the field. Field officers send rock and 
mineral samples to the many laboratories at Survey headquarters for various tests and 
analyses and the information obtained from these investigations is published in the form 
of maps and reports. In 1963, requests were received for some 320,000 geological maps 
and reports. 


The Survey continues to press forward with its first priority, the reconnaissance 
geological mapping of Canada, in the interests of national development. The introduction 
in 1952 of the use of the helicopter and fixed wing aircraft as operational support has 
resulted in the more efficient coverage of much larger areas and has brought much closer 
the completion of this project. At the end of 1963, the Survey had published maps covering 
about 65 p.c. of the country on a scale of one inch to eight miles or in more detail. And the 
new program is already paying dividends. For example, the reconnaissance mapping of 
the central and western Arctic islands has revealed the region’s oil potential with the result 
that petroleum companies are now engaged in major exploration programs in the islands, 
which is undoubtedly the largest petroleum reservoir in Canada and perhaps in North 
America. 

Although the Survey’s principal effort, about half the cost of all field parties, is devoted 
to reconnaissance investigations, other parties continue to do four-mile bedrock mapping 
and to carry out a wide variety of investigations, including detailed studies of bedrock 
and surficial deposits, geophysics, groundwater, geochemistry and engineering geology. 
A recent major mapping project was an all-out effort involving bedrock geology, geochem- 
istry, geophysics and the study of overburden in a 50,000-sq. mile area in the Patricia 
District of northwestern Ontario, in connection with the Federal Government’s Roads-to- 
Resources Program. This project, begun in 1959 and completed in 1961, was a co-operative 
effort with the Ontario Provincial Government. The resultant geological, geophysical and 
geochemical maps enabled the respective departments to select the areas most likely to 
produce mineral wealth and to select the routes for the roads to these areas. The success 
of this venture prompted the Federal Government, through the Geological Survey, to begin 
in 1961 an $18,000,000 federal-provincial program of aeromagnetic surveys of the Canadian 
Shield and bordering areas to be completed within 12 years. The surveys are being made, 
under contract, by various established survey companies and their cost is being shared 
equally by the province concerned and the Federal Government; surveys in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are financed by the Federal Government. 


The Geological Survey has offices in three provinces and both territories—at Vancouver, 
B.C.; Calgary, Alta.; Whitehorse, Y.T.; Yellowknife, N.W.T.; and Dartmouth, N.S. 
These offices are staffed with resident geologists. 


Geophysical Surveys.—Geophysicists of the Geological Survey of Canada and the 
Dominion Observatory conduct and interpret geophysical surveys as an ald to the under- 
standing of the geology of Canada and the nature of the earth’s interior. Their work 
also includes research on the development of new geophysical methods and instruments. 


Recent projects include: continued investigation and evaluation of the extent to 
which aerial and colour photography and aeromagnetic data can be used to facilitate and 
expedite geological mapping; seismic surveys in various parts of Canada to establish the 
existence of buried channels and depths to Precambrian or other bedrock surfaces 8 
resistivity survey in southern Manitoba to delineate near-surface groundwater-bearing 
zones; a sea-magnetometer survey off Newfoundland and Nova Scotia in the study of the 
continental shelf; and a micromagnetic survey in northwestern Ontario to investigate 
known magnetic anomalies in some Precambrian iron-formations. Hammer seismic 
surveys were used successfully in the Moncton area of New Brunswick to outline bedrock 
surface and buried depressional features, which may be of assistance in groundwater 
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studies, and in the Kirkland Lake area of northern Ontario overburden thicknesses were 
measured and bedrock channels outlined, a project of possible assistance in locating placer 
gold deposits. 


The Dominion Observatory studies and collects information on the geomagnetic field 
in Canada and publishes it in the form of maps and charts. Every ten years it issues a 
set of charts showing the direction and intensity of the field in all parts of the country and, 
at five-year intervals, it publishes the chart which is greatest in demand—that of magnetic 
declination (or variation). These charts must be revised periodically because the earth’s 
magnetic field changes its direction and strength from year to year. Most of the informa- 
tion shown on the magnetic charts now originates in surveys carried out with the Observ- 
atory’s three-component airborne magnetometer. In November 1963, Observatory 
geophysicists conducted a 37,000-mile survey in the High Arctic—the area extending from 
the mainland of North America to the North Pole, east to the Greenwich meridian and 
west to the international dateline. The data collected constitutes part of Canada’s con- 
tribution to a magnetic map of the world. 


Because the auroral zone passes through Canada and the North Magnetic Pole is 
located within Canadian borders, the Dominion Observatory plays an important role in 
the world-wide investigation of geomagnetic disturbance. 


The Observatory is systematically mapping the gravity field in Canada on a regional 
basis with measurements at points 8 to 10 miles apart. These results, published in the 
Gravity Map Series of the Dominion Observatory, reveal the major density features of a 
region and are useful in geological studies. Detailed gravity surveys are also carried out 
to delineate local crustal structures. 

In 1963, the Observatory continued regional gravity mapping activities in Southern 
Canada and in the Arctic; made an extensive study of the Timmins—Kirkland Lake— 
Noranda mining areas; continued gravity studies of the Atlantic continental shelf and 
eastern coastal waters of Canada; made some 600 gravity measurements on the ice of 
the Arctic Ocean and in the northern Archipelago; and carried out field investigations of 
six craters of possible meteorite origin in Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Work was 
continued on the expansion and modernization of Canada’s seismological network, which, 
when completed, will consist of some 30 seismic stations established at 500-mile intervals 
throughout the country for the threefold purpose of assisting in the study of the earth’s 
interior by international seismology, assisting in the study of nuclear explosions, and 
furnishing information on seismic risks in Canada. ‘Three new stations were added in 1963, 
bringing the number to 16; in addition, there are three private seismological stations which 
report to the Dominion Observatory. 

In 1962, the Observatory, in co-operation with the Department of National Defence 
and British scientists, set up a crossed array of selsmographs at Yellowknife, N.W.T., to 
assist in policing any test-ban treaty. The array also provides an important tool for the 
study of the earth’s structure. 


International Projects.—Canada, like other nations, must shoulder its share of 
international scientific studies. One such study under way is the Upper Mantle Project, 
an international scientific study of the earth’s upper mantle—that part of the earth’s 
interior lying just below the crust. Two forms of study are being used—the direct approach 
of geology and the indirect approach of geophysics. Canada’s contribution is being carried 
out by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and by some Canadian universities 
through grants from the National Research Council. 


- The Geological Survey in 1963 drilled three holes into selected parts of the Muskox 
Ultrabasic Intrusion in the Northwest Territories and are preparing to drill a deep hole in 
the Mount Albert Ultrabasic Intrusion in Quebec’s Peninsula in 1965—locations where 
dense mantle material is believed to have broken through the crust to the earth’s surface. 
A detailed study of diabase dykes across the country will also be made in an endeavour 
to cast some light on conditions within the mantle. Other projects include the start of a 
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detailed geological and geophysical study across the mountains from about Banff in 
Alberta to Vancouver, and studies of the area between Greenland and Canada. 


Geophysicists of the Dominion Observatory are using seismology, gravity, geomag- 
netism and the study of earth currents and heat flow in the study of depths beyond the 
reach of drilling. Seismological data are obtained from two sources—the network of 
seismic stations being set up throughout the country for the study of earthquakes, and 
explosion seismology to determine the depth of the mantle beneath the earth’s crust. 
At most of the stations in the seismic network, holes will be drilled to measure heat flow 
from within the earth and heat-flow measurements will also be taken from holes drilled 
by departmental geologists. Gravity data are used to locate areas in Canada where the 
heavy rocks of the upper mantie lie closest to the surface and to study vertical movements 
of the crust in response to surface loading and currents within the mantle, and variations 
in the earth’s magnetic field are employed to estimate the electrical conductivity of the 
mantle. 


In another fundamental study, aimed at a better understanding of the solar system 
and the early history of the earth, Observatory scientists are studying circular structures 
believed to be the result of the impact of meteorites. Geophysical surveys are being used 
to investigate a number of such features that have been located in the Canadian Shield 
(see also p. 45). 


Geographical Surveys.—The Geographical Branch of the Department carries out 
various types of surveys, ranging from terrain and glaciological studies to surveys of sea- 
ice distribution and of urban and rural land use. Major projects currently under way 
include a long-range study of Baffin Island, the detailed geomorphological mapping of the 
dry regions of southwestern Saskatchewan, and the study and mapping of sea-ice dis- 
tribution in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf and in the Queen Elizabeth Islands. The 
latter is part of the Department’s oceanographic research program and the relationships 
between the various climatic factors and ice distribution are being studied in an effort to 
improve the accuracy of long-range ice forecasting. * 


The investigation of Baffin Island includes the mapping of surface conditions, the 
study of the history of the landscape’s development, and research into geomorphic pro- 
cesses affecting present-day landscape changes. This work is largely of an experimental 
nature and should provide more precise information on the character of natural processes 
affecting the development of terrain, relative movements of land and sea, retreat of glaciers, 
mass movement of the surface materials, and the distribution of patterned ground in rela- 
tion to permafrost. Many of these studies have an important bearing on engineering prob- 
lems, the development of resources, and the determination of the feasibility of cross- 
country travel in the North. Experimental geomorphic maps have been completed 
showing surface conditions for parts of Ellef Ringnes Island, and the results of this work 
are being applied to geomorphic and hydrographic (surface water) mapping at 1 /50,000 
in the semi-arid prairie areas. 


A comprehensive study of land use in Prince Edward Island, the first of a series of 
monographs to be prepared in the land-use mapping program, was produced in 1963. By 
early 1964 some 30 land-use maps, at various scales, had been published covering such 
areas as the important fruit-growing region of the Niagara Peninsula, large tracts of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, parts of the Prairie Provinces, and the Lower Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia. This program is being modified to embrace the mapping of land use 
of the whole of Southern Canada on a scale of 1/50,000 and will form part of the Canadian 
Land Inventory of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act program (see 
Chapter X on Land Use and Resource Development). 


In the urban field, geographers are mapping the physical characteristics, population 
distribution, population fluctuations and urban land use of major Canadian cities. The 
mapping of the city of Vancouver has been completed and detailed studies of Montreal 
and Toronto are under way. The data collécted will provide a valuable basis for intensive 
research into many aspects of urban geography. 
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PART II.—PUBLIC LANDS AND WILDLIFE 


Section 1.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


In Table 1 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government 
sources. 


1.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1963 


Item Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles |sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown................05- 6,798 2,058 16,162 15,478 43,500 46, 409 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 


1 


iP RERMONE A tENe site OF ssacigenits <b a. dood 160 83 165 612 3731 1,124 
SAP PALIORA LOOT RS iis ksh scab lle laleoab se keds « 153 7 367 79 2 12 
MAANCIAN TOSCEVES ore cet ose 6s Ore eer eae vee _— 4 40 60 291 2,431 
5. Federal forest experiment StAviOnsS, «cj ose «ose « _— _ — 35 7 41 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserveS............0000- 148, 879 30 4,690 10,685 | 476,725 337,579 
VELTOVANCIAL- EAT KRie Wash ae eae ceo 78 2 1 1 67, 486 5,460 
8. Provincial forest reserveS...........seeeeeees 117 2 — 1,404 6,478 19,526 
OCR Se rc Fo oe LOA hs 156,185 2,184 21,425 28,354 | 594,860 412,582 
Man Sask Alta. B.C noe Canada 
N.W.T 
sq. miles | sq. miles} sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles |} sq. miles 
1. Privately owned land or land in process of 


alienation from the Crown..............ee00 46,310 | 104,929 96,017 19,711 83 397, 455 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 


ment stations Ait... Fo a! 1,180 5,089 2,925 485 |1,508, 2615) 1,520, 457 
apePiastOUS! EATES AS cise fsck ee oss ae eo aes 3 1,148 1,496 20,7174 1,671 3, 6255 29,275 
Bia lnGian TESETVOS’ 3. opisceis price «hl ats wicca caters sleh oie 819 1,898 2,450 1,278 10 9,281 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ 6 _ 23 — — 106 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserveS..........--2000: 195,479 16,537 121,597 | 289,884 — 1,602,085 
MEME TOVINCINISEATKS! wer deco: Siete ces hese eee: 2,7427 2,284 2,289 9,981 — 90,322 
8. Provincial forest reserveS.........seseeeecees 8,022 | 119,467 9, 267 43,245 — 202, 828 

4) Ene Ree -ener ee PNE 251,000 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 |1,511,979 || 3,851,809 


1 Includes Gatineau Park (97 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Includes 952,849 
sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, 
but which are not regarded as National Parks. 4 Includes that part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,675 
sq. miles); this park, although established under the National Parks Act, is administered by the Northern Admin- 
istration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 5 That part of Wood Buffalo 
Park in N.W.T. 6 A forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is included in National Parks figure. 7 In- 
cludes 1,855 sq. miles of provincial park land within provincial forest reserves. 
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Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
Ordnance and Admiralty Lands, National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 
Forest Experiment Stations, Experimental Farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all 
public lands held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various 
purposes connected with federal administration (see Table 1). These lands are admini- 
stered under the Territorial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 224) which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legisla- 
tion. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 83 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. ‘This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
ments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except those admini- 
stered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been - 
alienated except 126 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. } 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter XXVIII, under 
‘Lands and Land Settlement’’.) 


Subsection 1.—National Parks 


The National Park concept—the preservation of significant areas in their natural 
state for the benefit and enjoyment of the public—was developed in North America and 
Canada has the second largest number of National Parks and National Historic Parks in 
the world. 


The Canadian system dates from 1885. In that year a 10-sq. mile reserve was estab- 
lished by the Federal Government around the mineral hot springs of Sulphur Mountain at 
Banff in Alberta and in the following year two spectacular areas in southern British Columbia 
were set aside as parks. By 1930, the National Park system comprised a number of 
natural and wildlife reserves in Western Canada and three small areas in Ontario. Since 
1935, four park areas have been added, one in each of the Atlantic Provinces, bringing the 
total number across the country to 18 and the total area to 29,275 sq. miles. 


These Parks, with the exception of that large northern area extending across the 
border of Alberta and the Northwest Territories known as Wood Buffalo Park, are admini- 
stered by the National Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources; Wood Buffalo Park is administered by the Northern Administration Branch 
of the same Department. According to the National Parks Act of 1930, the Parks are to 
be preserved for the “benefit, education and enjoyment of the people of Canada” and are 
to be maintained and used ‘‘so as to leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations”. Thus, these areas fulfil their intended function of preserving many unique 
examples of Canadian scenery, magnificent forests, and varied kinds of plant and animal 
life. And to enable the public to make maximum use of this park heritage, campgrounds, 
roads, trails, picnic areas, beaches, recreational facilities and, at some parks, golf courses 
and bathing establishments are provided by the National Parks Branch; and motels, hotels, 
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lodges and other visitor services are provided by private enterprise on land leased from the 
Federal Government. [Each park is in charge of a superintendent and park wardens are 
on duty to protect the recreational areas, the wildlife and the forests from fire and other 
destructive forces, and to look after the safety of visitors. 

While the National Parks preserve natural features of national importance, National 
Historic Parks and Sites preserve and identify the places important in the history of 
Canada. A site is declared of National historical significance by the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada, an advisory board of historians representing all provinces. The 
19 National Historic Parks are military or fur-trading forts that have been preserved, 
historic buildings or reconstructions of historic buildings. Most have museums associated 
with them. There are 591 historic monuments or plaques commemorating personages 
or events and 12 major National Historic Sites that are owned and operated by the National 
Parks Branch. In addition, there are 10 other major National Historic Sites owned by 
the National Parks Branch and leased to other organizations for maintenance and operation. 


2 -—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks 

Terra NGVaiie ad sarcises's « On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 153.0 |Rocky headlands, wooded interior areas, 
foundland, 205 miles off-shore and freshwater fishing. Serv- 
north of St. John’s. iced campground and cabin accommoda- 

tion. 

Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince} 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Fine bathing beaches. 

Hotel and cabin accommodation. Serv- 
iced campgrounds. 

Cape Breton Highlands.| Northern part of Cape] 1936 367.0 |Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountain- 
Breton Island, N.S. ous background. Fine seascapes. Hotel 

and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
campgrounds. 

BTL Ys reetareccravareieys Ge eles On Bay of Fundy between| 1948 79.5 |Interesting rock formations on coast and 
Moncton and Saint John rolling hills inland. Campground and 
in New Brunswick. cabin accommodation. Excellent natu- 

ralist service. 

Georgian Bay Islands..|/In Georgian Bay, 3 miles} 1929 5.4 |Camping, canoeing, hiking, swimming, 
by water from Honey fishing and boating opportunities. Un- 
Harbour, Ont. usual geological formations on Flowerpot 

Island, off Tobermory on Midland Penin- 
sula. Accessible by boat only. 

PONE Clee osc chasuleisie On Lake Erie near Lea-| 1918 6.0 |Most southerly part of Canadian mainland. 
mington, in southwest- Fine bathing beaches. Unusual flora. 
ern Ontario. Resting place for migrating birds. 

Campgrounds. 

St. Lawrence Islands...|In St. Lawrence River be-| 1914 260.0 |Mainland area and 14 islands with docks, 
tween Brockville and (acres) campgrounds and picnic areas. Repre- 
Kingston, Ont. sentative selection of the Thousand 

Islands. Islands accessible by boat only. 
Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba,} 1929 1,148.0 |Woodland escarpment with fine lakes. 
west of Lake Winnipeg. Fishing, swimming, trail-riding, hiking 
and golfing. Visitor services in Wasaga- 

ming townsite. Campgrounds. 

Prince Albert.......... Central Saskatchewan,| 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
north of Prince Albert. interlaced with streams. Fishing, swim- 


ming, boating and golfing. Marina. 
Variety of visitor services at Waskesiu 
townsite. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


ooo. Se 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks— 
concluded 

Banfiepescos. eee. oe Western Alberta, on east} 1885 2,564.0 |Best known and most popular of the 
slope of Rockies, 65 miles National Parks. Magnificent scenery. 
from Calgary. Mineral hot springs. Resort facilities at 

Banff and Lake Louise. Skiing develop- 
ments at Mount Norquay, Mount White- 
horn, Sunshine, Skoki and Temple. On 
Trans-Canada Highway. 

Bikwsland@s: een eee Central Alberta, near Ed-} 1913 75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 

monton. buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popu- 
lar picnic and day-use area. -Cabin 
accommodation and serviced camp- 

_ ground. 

Jasperteramas tte petra Western Alberta, on east] 1907 4,200.0 |Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
slope of Rockies, 235 tuary. ajestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
miles from Edmonton. ful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 

Mineral hot springs. Connected with 
Banff by scenic Banff-Jasper Highway. 
Accessible also by rail. Hotel and cabin 
accommodation and campgrounds. 

Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin-| 1895 203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton—Glacier Inter- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
tana, U.S.A. with spectacular parks and beautiful 

lakes. Accessible by highway. Hotel 
and cabin ‘accommodation. Serviced and 
unserviced campgrounds. 

Glacier Rue seas Southeastern British Co-| 1886 521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
lumbia, on summit of the glaciers and forests. Climbing, hiking 
Selkirk Range. and camping. On Trans-Canada High- 

way. Visitor services at Rogers Pass. 

Kootenay:.22- 0. Se Southeastern British Co-| 1920 543.0 [Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
lumbia, on west slope of Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
Rockies. valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 

springs. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds. 

Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Co-| 1914 100.0 |Mountain-top plateau with rolling alpine 
lumbia, on west slope of meadow and picturesque tarns. No pub- 
Selkirks. lic access by vehicle to summit pending 

2 completion of road reconstruction. 

VYoho.rcaseen eee ce Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 507.0 |Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 

on west slope of Rockies. ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Accessible by rail and high- 
way. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds. 

Wood Buffalol......... Partly in Alberta, and] 1922 | 17,300.0 |Largest National Park in world. Home of 
partly in Northwest Ter- largest remaining herds of plains and 
ritories, between Atha- wood bison and nesting ground of whoop- 
basca and Slave Rivers. ing crane. Accommodation at and 

access by boat and aircraft from Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. 
National Historic 
Parks acres 

Signalehiill eeepc StcJobn'sy NAG. 0.8. Je 1958 243.4 |Site of 1762 battle between French and 
British and of many fortifications. 
Marconi made first transatlantic wireless 
transmission here in 1901. 

Fort Amherst.......... Prince Edward Island, 2 222.0 | Remaining earthworks of British fort built 


near Rocky Point. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 30. 


after 1758. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Park Location 
National Historic 
Parks—concluded 
FOr HATING Hi sie.cnss ciesiere Annapolis Royal, N.S..... 


Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
25 miles from Sydney. 


Halifax Citadel........ Ei alniaxay NeSecaaeiteeeres c.c'c 
Pere Royals peeenas..2 Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles 
from Annapolis Royal. 
Alexander Graham Bell|Baddeck, N.S............ 
Grand Pré..... eee Grand Prem Neos: «. 6% o> 
Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 
Sackville. 
Fort Chambly......... Chambly Ouewe.e ete sees 
HOFt WenhOXs es eces ss fle aux Noix, Que., near St. 
Paul. 
Fort Malden........... Amherstburg, Ont........ 
Fort Wellington........ Ibrescouts Ont: scree sens 
Woodside........s2se0 Katehener, Ont........... 


Fort Prince of Wales...| Northern Manitoba, near 


Churchill. 


Manitoba, 20 miles north 


Lower Fort Garry..... 
of Winnipeg. 


Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles 
south of North Battle- 
ford. 

Fort Langley: ..i.....% Hortavangley: BGs... aves: 

Hort Rodd Hill 5%... Hsquimaltats.C..., ante 

Major National 
Historic Sites 
George Island.......... Halifax (Seem te. cas. 2 


Near Port Elgin, N.B..... 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s St thing Ques ics scones 
Birthplace. 


Fort Gaspereau........ 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 30. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1917 


1940 


1962 


1941 


31.0 


13,000.0 


20.0 


Characteristics 


Site of French fort first built about 1635, 
finally captured and occupied by British 
in 1710. Museum and _ well-preserved 
earthworks. 


Walled town built by French 1713-58 and 
demolished by British 1759. Being par- 
tially reconstructed. Archaeological in- 
vestigations in progress. 


Fortress constructed in 1820’s and in 1850’s. 
Museum. 


Reconstruction of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 


Museum containing mechanical and docu- 


mentary records of research by the 
inventor. 


Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Mu- 
seum. 


Site of French fort erected in mid-1700’s. 
Museum. 


Fort built by English in 1709-11. 
Fort built by English in 1820’s. 


Museum. 


Site of defence post built in 1797-99. 
Museums, 


Military garrison 1812-66. 

Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England. 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. Museum, 


Partially restored trading post founded 
1827. Colony of British Columbia pro- 
claimed here 1858. 


Extensive 19th century stone and concrete 
coastal fortifications. 


Preserved harbour fortifications built in 
1870’s. 


Site of 1751 French fort. 


Period restoration relating to early life of a 
famous Prime Minister. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—concluded 


—=>=—0—_009—9?awowowanamaaoamaspapmaoapapypyosmmMBaMSMmaS 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
Major National 
Historic Sites— 
concluded 

Cartier-Brébeuf Park. .|/Quebec, Que.............. 2 5.0 |Park, possible wintering site of Jacques 
Cartier, 1535-36. 

Old walls around City|Quebec, Que.............. Re ie Former Quebec City fortifications. 

of Quebec. 
HortiCoteautee.. ster Coteau du Lac, Que....... 2 -- Site of fort built in 1779. 
Fort St. Joseph........ St. Joseph’s Island near 2 47.0 |Most westerly British fort, built in 1796. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Batoche Rectory...... Near Duck Lake, Sask....} 1954 1.25 |On field of final battle of Northwest Rebel- 
lion, 1885. Only surviving building of 
that date. 

Fish Creek Memorial] Near Rosthern, Sask...... ats es Commemorates Northwest Rebellion bat- 

Park. tle of 1885. 

Palace Grand Theatre..|Dawson, Y.T............. 2 -- Heconecas ion of theatre of Gold Rush 

ays. 

SO NenOswee eee Dawson; Yee. sass cxkics 2 os Preserved Yukon riverboat. 

Yukon Sternwheelers...]Whitehorse, Y.T.......... 2 -- Three presconed riverboats of late 1930 
period. | 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 2 Not yet formally established. 


Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s National Parks and National 
Historic Parks and Sites is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 3. 


3.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1961-64 
Park 1961 1962 1963 1964 
No No. No No 
Nationa! Parks 

Letra NOVA cece ae ee ee ce Oe 20,000 29,710 29,915 55,926 
Prince. Bdwardtatand, privet hose rc eke ee ee 412, 463 775,583 1,009,021 1,019,104 
Cape Breton Highlands #72788) sven one en oc oe 323,392 371,686 451,911 615,133 
Pandy: 24 cs8 MPT, ee ee BL 227, 262 280,006 302,340 494,157 
Georgian Bay Islands.............600- Festbieis ane Dacetes ove efh 19,657 14, 230 19,126 18,052 
Point Peleg. ii. is. 3.50 ss be ae ee ee 545,545 485,637 667, 554 780,795 
Str bawrencedEslandss 7 Rik Bees oe, 61,522 86,150 75, 239 77,368 
Riding Mountain... 20 ee OL ee 629,140 642,931 654, 251 693,316 
Prince Albert. of 0's. Ree en ee ee ae 137,801 140, 650 137, 484 137,494 
Bani chicas 8 Ree ciebeete ek Nh ei ae 1,078,008 1,069, 623 1,374,576 1,650,257 
Iii Island grea odes. 6 de ees oe Sete ee 198,277 183, 263 176,040 207,914 
SASDET 35 estes 4s Se as Re ee eee 356, 538 346, 493 392,987 468,579 
Waterton aikes i iit: , fensl tah eres on toe 349,496 420,865 444,752 441, 803 
GIROIOR 5 neta on oSs teen ee ee 287 10,213 345,961 (EP RAG 
Rootenay cidic. Sc Assn ou coe ater Pee 467,555 470,562 541, 485 567,291 
Mount Revelstokes2o). 24007. 1036 2 See est 38,634 64,901 428,572 768,417 
VOhOWeeS rhe hee Wario sie hea hoe cle Meee ee 65,071 99,160 375,189 678,739 
Wood Badialot: aotclet-potiese ner fut Sa F me ee oa she 


Totals, National Parks...................... 4,930,648 5,491, 663 75426, 403 9, 426,857 


pt 
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3.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1961-64—concluded 
Park 1961 1962 1963 1964 
No No No. No 
National Historic Parks 
SHAT EV) OB BL Mera eather pias a irae ane We Se ah ee a 112,054 137,600 238, 538 195, 208 
IGEE PAD DETSUN Mics cccrarlce slo micon © cise coats eae isloistas dinvs «sts 893 1,452 1,764 3,851 
EEN ETO eee ~ Psloltiasoie.t Hevoucie aye dooce ajste sw SiaScesaiseie cee oes 57,140 69, 646 83,103 77,201 
OLLLOSAIOL OWS OUT Rican 2% craislese tole 'e Gale oes ere ois) sistnieece’s 23,915 30,036 32,347 40,153 
PL MIEAXCO RUA mee ic Mrines erotics a eain ects ener ee tee 204,677 229,677 243 , 609 192, 286 
HeOrve OV ale chts tit ae clbae as a che cattahes OE ek faethe 19, 842 20,922 31,579 35, 947 
(Alexander Graham Belly. oo ta es sinoe ou sine esters b eae 59, 784 73, 682 79,659 91,392 
GLANS TOMS eee ae ieee ck ete eat tae a aine sins « eee tiee 34,361 47,392 47,871 63,395 
OTE NCAUSCIOUles. Shots hes sche bestia. balacde 31,719 43,543 51,454 43,346 
TRG AAG TEYE TIDY ©) higaae Bere Sey Rare INE AIA Cire ie ta aN 68, 738 62,533 71,053 85,569 
GLE AUC HDOX ete es oe. hae te Cetera reisls state casted SWeihdiin: 32,890 24,959 27,943 
Worl wlalden <dsaei Meron. Basse. Aah aad iciddis ah ok 41,558 37,334 42,254 41,023 
OTUPVVELUNGtOMcsrot Seciccieot cae conte ta csine eta pies @ oteibs 35,449 38,685 46,666 51,530 
WV OGUSMAGE Mets ats te srernciects sieitewins pote /tie ts aie cohen sis the 5,170 7,797 10,738 12,564 
Fort Prince of Wales 1,251 414 362 256 
Lower Fort Garry 42,787 50, 234 59,544 85,391 
Fort Battleford........... 28,992 27,511 30,895 34,807 
Hort) Langleyiscs te cscis sy. a on he 91,627 104,961 98,560 105,139 
ORD MECOCG FLLEt ea iive seis cr afelat cpeidtelaye, + urself s afersietevale s]ei3 ase wae 42,533 39,759 
Totals, National Historic Parks............ 890,682 1,016,309 1,237,488 1,226, 760 
National Historic Sites! 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace.............-eee- ofa 7,634 7,668 8,186 7,592 
IS ALOCTOMLECUOL Ys clos scarlett Sie Cin raise Seiealee eee eate 5,896 15,641 15,350 7,069 
Totals, National Historic Sites............. 13,530 23,309 23,536 14,661 
Grand Totals irc oder < furs eccieje shore «9+ sry 0 8 5,834,860 6,531, 281 8,687,427 10,668,278 


1 Sites for which visitor data are available. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—There are 78.5 sq. miles of provincial parkland reservations in 
Newfoundland. Of this area, 26 sq. miles are at present being utilized for public recreation; 
the remaining 52.5 sq. miles are as yet undeveloped. The active provincial parks consist 
of three regional parks, each having an average area of 8 sq. miles and 18 roadside parks 
with camping and picnicking facilities, each comprising an area of approximately 100 acres. 


Prince Edward Island.—Eighteen areas totalling 250 acres have been developed as 
provincial parks: Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land at Churchill on the Trans- 
Canada Highway between Charlottetown and Borden, is an excellent picnic site and 
camping ground with its hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over 
West River and the surrounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, 
is of historic interest in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the 
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shoreline where Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park, comprising 80 acres at Rose- 
neath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell River; 
Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 13 acres under development at Kildare Beach four miles 
from Alberton, is of historic significance as the place where J acques Cartier first landed on 
Prince Edward Island; Green Park, 27 acres of land under development on the Trout 
River, is an attractive combination of land, trees and water and is also of interest as a 
historic shipbuilding centre. Several small parks have been developed or are under devel- 
opment. The parks are maintained by the Department of Industry and Natural Resources. 
A fee of $1 a night is charged for trailer space and of 75 cents a night for tent space in all 
provincial parks. 


Nova Scotia.—A master plan has been prepared of theoretically desirable park 
locations in Nova Scotia, taking into consideration the need for roadside facilities, regional 
picnic parks and camping grounds. Geographic location, population density, volume of 
traffic and aesthetic features are being evaluated for each site. Roadside table sites, for- 
merly administered by the Department of Highways, are being incorporated into this pro- 
vincial scheme and will be operated according to provincial park standards. Many of 
the existing sites will be retained and improved, some will be retained on a temporary 
basis only and unsuitable sites will be discontinued: ‘The provincial parks program will 
require about ten years of development work for completion. 

In 1964, the Department of Lands and Forests will operate nine camping and picnic 
parks, 24 picnic parks and 32 roadside table sites located throughout the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Lands and Mines is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Provincial Parks System, which includes 15 regional park sites ranging in size 
from 25 to 200 acres, 17 picnic campsites and 23 roadside picnic sites. All picnic and 
camping grounds contain tables, some form of toilet facility and a potable water supply but 
more elaborate facilities are available in the larger parks. Many of the regional park 
sites are associated with beach developments. Most sites are adjacent to or easily ac- 
cessible from main trunk roads. No entrance fee is charged at any of the sites, but a 
daily camping fee of 75 cents to $1.50 is in effect at 11 of the larger parks. 


The Department maintains a Game Farm at Magnetic Hill near Moncton where . 
various species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established six provincial parks and 16 fish 
and game reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye Park, 
140 miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,953 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 miles 
north of Quebec City, is 3,613 sq. miles in extent; Mont Tremblant Park, 80 miles north 
of Montreal, 1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, in the Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. 
Mont Orford Park, situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles and 
Oka Provincial Park near Oka, 1.5 sq. miles. 


Fish and Game Reserves together occupy 41,166 sq. miles.* The Chibougamau 
Reserve, the Mistassini Reserve and the Assinica Reserve, all northwest of Lake St. John, 
have areas of 3,400, 5,200 and 3,850 sq. miles, respectively, and farther north is the James 
Bay Reserve with an area of 25,000 sq. miles. The Aiguebelle Reserve in Abitibi County 
has an area of 100 sq. miles, the Baie Comeau and Chicoutimi Reserves in the Lake St. 
John area, 480 and 678 sq. miles, respectively, and the Kipawa Reserve in Témiscamingue 
County, 1,000 sq. miles. Adjoining Gaspesian Park in the Gaspe Peninsula, the Chic- 
Chocs, Matane and Joffre Reserves have, respectively, 325, 450 and 40 sq. miles. Also 
in Gaspe Peninsula are the Port Daniel, Riviire St. Jean and Rivitre Petite Cascapédia 
Reserves for salmon and trout fishing, occupying 20, 13 and 300 sq. miles, respectively. 
Horton Reserve in Rimouski County has an area of 310 8q. miles. 


* Excluded are the 16,000 sq. miles of the Mingan Reserve, no longer operated by the Department of Tourism, 
Game and Fish as a reserve. 
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These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest and are for the 
most part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abound- 
ing in wildlife. In all of them, except Mont Orford Park and Oka Provincial Park, ex- 
cellent fishing may be found and most of them have been organized to accommodate 
sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Mont Tremblant Park, located close 
to a famous year-round recreational area, is easily reached in summer by highway from 
Montreal and is very popular for tent or trailer camping and for swimming and picnicking. 
Mont Orford has an 18-hole golf course and, in winter, is the rendezvous of Canadian and 
United States skiers and the site of the Canadian Alpine downhill and slalom championship 
competitions. Hunting is forbidden in the parks and reserves, except Horton, Joffre, 
Kipawa and James Bay; in the latter only moose are protected. 


Ontario.—The development of provincial park lands in Ontario continues at a rapid 
rate. Ten years ago there were 10 provincial parks in the province and today there are 
86 such parks-available for public use. Several new parks are in process of development 
and 47 other areas are reserved for future development. The total area in the Ontario 
Provincial Parks system is about 5,500 sq. miles. 

The four largest provincial parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior and Sibley— 
together have an area of about 5,200 sq. miles. Algonquin, 180 miles north of Toronto 
and 105 miles west of Ottawa, has several campgrounds which are accessible by car from 
Highway 60 and its numerous waterways may be traversed and enjoyed by canoe. Quetico 
Park is accessible by road at the Dawson Trail Campground on French Lake, and also by 
water via Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 17 north from Sault Ste. Marie provides 
access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be reached by road from Highway 17 
east from Port Arthur. Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 
37 areas have been established. These tracts of land, widely distributed across the prov- 
ince, vary in size, character and significance but all are regarded as important for their 
historic, scientific, aesthetic or cultural values. The largest is a 225-sq. mile area of treeless 
tundra in the northeastern tip of the province, jutting out at the base of Hudson Bay where 
it meets James Bay. All the other areas are small and none exceeds 640 acres. 


Ontario’s vast lakeland areas make this province a vacation paradise and the number 
of park visitors increases year by year. Attendance reached an all-time high of 8,526,448 
in 1963; 2,372,223 motor vehicles entered the parks and campers numbered 840,000. 
There are small charges made for entry of automobiles and overnight camping. At super- 
vised campsites for tents and trailers, picnic tables, fireplaces, tested drinking water and 
washrooms are provided. Campsites, which are being added to at the rate of 500 to 2,000 
a year, numbered 14,500 across the province in 1963 and in that year about 300,000 permits 
were issued for the use of them. Adding to the visitor’s stay in provincial parks are the 
Naturalist Service and Interpretative Programmes which include nature museums, outdoor 
exhibits, conducted trips, illustrated talks and labelled nature trails. Interpretative pro- 
grams were conducted at eleven parks in 1963. 

The park lands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department of 
Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, from which detailed information in 
booklet form is available. 


Manitoba.—In Manitoba there are six provincial parks totalling 2,742 sq. miles in 
area. Of this park area, 1,855 sq. miles are also within forest reserves so that forest reserve 
and provincial park lands are in many cases one and the same. In addition, there are 40 
established provincial recreation areas ranging in size from 2} acres to 2,000 acres and 
having a total area of 7.5 sq. miles, as well as 78 roadside parks along the main highways 
of the province. The park and recreation areas are administered by the Parks Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources; the forest reserves are operated and 
managed by the Forest Management Branch and are protected by the Forest Protection 
Branch of the same Department. 
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Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has 14 provincial parks with a total area of 2,284 
sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake and Moose Mountain are 
operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accommodation as well 
as camp and picnic facilities. The other parks have trailer sites and camping, picnicking, 
boating and swimming facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, nature study, horseback riding, etc., and the 
parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress 
Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer, sharp-tailed grouse and beaver are plentiful and brook 
and other trout have been stocked in streams and lakes. Heavy stands of tall straight lodge- 
pole pine and white spruce provide a unique forest cover.in this area. In Duck Mountain, 
Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk, deer, bear and beaver are com- 
mon, as well as several varieties of grouse and many species of water and smaller land 
birds. Spruce, poplar and white birch provide excellent cover for wildlife. Pickerel, 
pike and perch are prevalent in most of the lakes. Lake trout are ardently sought by 
fishermen in the northern lakes. Three wilderness parks—LaRonge, Nipawin and Meadow 
Lake—offer wilderness-style canoe routes and ‘fly-in’ commercially operated fishing and 
hunting camps. Many roadside picnic grounds are located throughout the province and 
several excellent Trans-Canada Highway campsites are being developed or are in use. 


Sites of historic interest are marked throughout the province and include the Touch- 
wood Hills Hudson’s Bay Post, where picnic facilities are available. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 42 provincial parks have been established, with a total area 
of approximately 140 sq. miles and, of these, 38 are under development. Cypress Hills 
Provincial Park with an area of 77 sq. miles, is the largest and is situated in the southeast 
portion of the province. Other parks under development are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais 
Lake, Big Hill Springs, Big Knife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, 
Dillberry Lake, Dinosaur, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Hommy, Kinbrook 
Island, Lac Cardinal, Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O Beach, Miquelon 
Lake, Moonshine Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, 
Saskatoon Island, Taber, Thunder Lake, The Vermilion, Wabamun Lake, Williamson, 
Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, Woolford and Writing-on-Stone. These parks are gener- 
ally provided with picnic, camping and playground facilities and are maintained by the 
Department of Lands and Forests primarily for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
residents of the province. There is a park within easy reach of almost every town. The 
most northerly park is Lac Cardinal, about 28 miles southwest of Peace River, and the 
southernmost park is Writing-on-Stone which adjoins the Alberta-Montana border. 
Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 2,500,000 tourists and vacationists in 1963. 

In addition to the recreational parks, 18 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historic interest. They include: Athabasca Landing, Buckingham 
House, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL’Isle, Fort George, Fort 
Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, Hay Lakes Telegraph 
Station, Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Standoff, Stephansson, Twelve Foot Davis, Shaw 
Woolen Mill and Rev. George McDougall’s Death Site. 

Provided also for Albertans are the Wilderness Provincial Park, which adjoins Jasper 
National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, and two 
wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. The Wilderness 
Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Siffeur Wilderness 159 sq. miles and White 
Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles. These areas have been set aside to preserve as far as possible 
the natural scene and are not subject to any development or provided with roads. 


British Columbia.—There are 216 (170 developed) provincial parks in British 
Columbia with a total area of about 9,981 sq. miles. These parks are classified as A, 
B and C. Class A parks are reserved solely for recreational purposes; some are highly 
developed and others are wilderness areas. Class B parks are set aside primarily for 
recreation, but regulations permit other natural resource use where this is not in conflict 
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with recreation. Class C parks are administered in detail by a Parks Board of local 
citizens, under the over-all jurisdiction of the Minister of the Department of Recreation 
and Conservation. British Columbia parks are in many stages of development and 
dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are immense wilderness areas such as 
Tweedsmuir Park and Wells Gray Park. Outstanding scenic and mountain reserves 
include Garibaldi, Mount Robson, Manning and Bowron Lakes Parks. The formal 
gardens of Peace Arch Park are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and the United 
States. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forested parks that have achieved tremen- 
dous popularity with tourists—the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle Beach 
and Goldstream. The famous gold town of Barkerville has been restored to become the 
first Provincial Historic Park. Six marine parks with mooring facilities and campsites 
have been developed on the islands of the Straits of Georgia for the benefit of water-borne 
vacationists. The popularity of the province’s parks, with their integrated campsites 
and picnic areas, is attested by the fact that about 4,000,000 persons visited them during 
1963; about one quarter of the visitors were campers and the remainder day visitors. 
Records show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and Alouette Lake Parks were the most 
popular. 


Subsection 3.—Canada’s National Capital* 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the seat of government for 
the Province of Canada in British North America, was designated the National Capital 
upon Confederation on July 1, 1867. The community had grown out of the military and 
construction camp that served as headquarters for the building of the Rideau Canal, 
a project carried out between 1826 and 1832 to establish a safe navigable waterway between 
Lake Ontario and the Ottawa River. The building of the Canal was the crowning achieve- 
ment in the life of a distinguished British military engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel John By, 
R.E., who gave his name to the new settlement inhabited mainly by stone-masons and 
discharged soldiers. As time passed, Bytown prospered as a timber centre and was incor- 
porated as a town in 1847. Then, on Dec. 18, 1854, the name of Bytown was changed to 
Ottawa and under that name the community was incorporated as a city on Jan. 1, 1855, 


The city, situated in an area of great natural beauty and surrounded by waterways, 
has remained a self-governing municipality and, although throughout the years the Federal 
Government co-operated with the municipal authorities in the development of a system 
of driveways and parks, the city expanded without the benefit of a comprehensive plan. 
However, in 1950 a Master Plan was presented to the Government of Canada, designed 
to guide the development of the Capital’s urban area over the following half-century and 
to protect the beauty of the surrounding National Capital Region. This Region originally 
covered 900 sq. miles but was increased in 1959 to 1,800 sq. miles—half in the Province of 
Ontario and half in the Province of Quebec. Although the successful implementation of 
the Plan is dependent upon the co-operation of the cities of Ottawa, Hull and Eastview 
and of about sixty other autonomous municipalities and the two provincial governments 
involved, the National Capital Plan is not officially recognized by the Governments of 
Ontario and Quebec. 


The federal agency responsible for the planning of Canada’s Capital is the National 
Capital Commission, created in 1959 to replace the Federal District Commission which, 
in turn, was the lineal descendant of the Ottawa Improvement Commission. The National 
Capital Commission, which reports to Parliament through the Minister of Public Works, 
is composed of twenty members appointed by the Governor in Council and representing 
each of Canada’s ten provinces. It is headed by a chairman and a general manager and 
has a personnel of over 700, although this number fluctuates because of the seasonal 
character of a large part of the work involved. Six committees give advice and direction 
to the Commission: the Executive Committee consists of the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Commission and three other members appointed by the Commission, one of whom 


* Prepared in the Information and Historical Division, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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is from the Province of Quebec; the Land Committee, composed of several experts in land 
evaluation, advises the Commission on matters of land purchases and property admini- 
stration; the Advisory Committee on Design, comprising prominent Canadian architects, 
town planners and landscape architects, gives advice on the external appearance of govern- 
ment buildings, locations, site plans and landscape designs; the Historical Advisory Com- 
mittee advises the Commission on matters of preservation, marking and interpretation of 
buildings and sites having historical significance within the National Capital Region; 
the Information Advisory Committee studies and considers the publicity and public relations 
activities of the Commission, and carries out an extensive program of historical research 
and preservation; and the Gatineau Park Advisory Committee is concerned with the admini- 
stration and development of Gatineau Park. 


The National Capital Plan, as conceived by the eminent French town planner, the late 
Jacques Gréber, was dedicated to those who gave their lives for Canada during the Second 
World War and has since constituted the Commission’s planning guide for the Capital of 
Canada. In accordance with the first proposal of the Master Plan, the principle of ‘‘open 
space” is being applied, a policy beneficial to both residents and visitors. Part of this policy 
involves the restoration to their natural beauty of the shores of the waterways in and 
around Ottawa, a program evident in the work of the Commission at Rideau Falls Park 
opposite the City Hall and in the development of Vincent Massey Park in the heart of the 
city; the latter is a 75-acre park and playground extension to 50-acre Hog’s Back Park at 
the foot of Hog’s Back Falls. 'The Commission owns 40 miles of riverfront property in the 
National Capital and makes these attractive areas accessible to the public. On the Quebec 
side of the Ottawa River the Commission maintains two parks—the historically interesting 
Brébeuf Park and Jacques Cartier Park, both om the shores of the Ottawa River. There 
are at present 40 miles of wide landscaped roadways in Ottawa and Hull, and 30 miles of 
right-of-way have been acquired for future expansion. The Commission cares for the 
landscaping of 13 municipal parks in Ottawa—Hull, of which Strathcona Park in Sandy Hill 
district and Rockcliffe Park are the most extensive and attractive. The acquisition of land 
along both shores of the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers and the exceptionally wide rights-of- 
way for parkways have given Ottawa about 4,000 acres of open space. 


The program of planned location of new government buildings has been under way for 
some time and excellent examples of planned sites for government structures now exist at — 
Confederation Heights, at Tunney’s Pasture and at the Printing Bureau site in Hull. 
Other areas, such as the large tract of already serviced land at Pinecrest, are awaiting 
development. The grounds of more than 140 government buildings in the National Capital 
Region are cared for by the Commission, which also gives assistance to municipal projects 
that enhance the attractiveness of the area, such as the provision of land and landscaping 
for the 10-mile Queensway being built under a four-way partnership between the Federal 
Government, the National Capital Commission, the Province of Ontario and the City of 
Ottawa. 


An important proposal of the Master Plan calls for the establishment of a Greenbelt 
around the National Capital, one of the main objectives of which is to restrain the tentacular 
and uneconomical growth of the city. There is also the aesthetic consideration that this 
belt of green open space and planned building sites will provide the beautified Capital 
with suitable approaches. The present semicircular Greenbelt on the Ontario side occupies 
41,000 acres of land and surrounds, to a depth of about two and one half miles, the urban 
zone at an average distance of nine miles from the Peace Tower. The Commission en- 
courages agricultural activity within this area and at the same time reserves within its 
boundaries certain tracts of land to be occupied by government buildings, public institu- 
tions and some types of industrial development such as research and experimentation 
establishments requiring considerable space to operate. There are many other factors 
that help make the Ottawa Greenbelt an ideal planning measure: it allows some control 
over the demographic increase of the Capital; it is an incentive for better urban land use; 
and it favours the development of satellite communities in the National Capital Region. 
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The Commission has under way the large-scale program advocated in the Master 
Plan of removing railway trackage and yards from the urban area with the co-operation 
of the railway companies. The abandoned rights-of-way are destined to become roadways 
which will relieve traffic bottlenecks within the heart of the city; the Queensway, still 
under construction, runs on a former railway bed. This program, which is expected to 
be completed by 1965, involves the removal of 32 miles of track, the elimination of 72 
railway crossings and the consequent acquisition of 449 acres of high-value land for re- 
development. 


The Master Plan also includes the establishment and development of the beautiful 
and impressive Gatineau Park, an 80,000-acre forest and lake area in the shape of a triangle 
stretching from its apex in the city of Hull northwestward for 35 miles into the Laurentian 
Hills. The National Capital Commission owns more than 63,000 acres of the projected 
area and the acquisition of private holdings is continuing. The 22 miles of parkway now 
traversing this area are to be extended deeper into the wilderness. Camping and picnic 
sites are being improved by the installation of drinking fountains, barbecues and outdoor 
ovens, and well-designed restrooms, and by the addition of fishing and swimming facilities. 
At Lac Philippe and Lac Lapéche, two of the four big lakes in Gatineau Park, the Com- 
mission has developed or is planning large-scale public recreation facilities with easy road 
access. 


In addition to these major development projects, the National Capital Commission, 
through its Historical Advisory Committee, plans to conserve and mark historic buildings 
and sites as mementoes of the past. Such sites are carefully studied and their preservation 
and suitable identification is an important part of the over-all program. 


Planning aid to municipalities in the National Capital Region is given in the form of 
grants in special circumstances and advice on establishing areas of subdivision control, 
preparation of basic plans and maps, master plans for communities and zoning legislation. 
This advice is available upon request and the Commission, having no planning powers, 
must seek to persuade rather than impose its proposals. 

Estimated expenditures for Commission projects in the year ended Mar. 31, 1964 
totalled $28,040,000, which included $8,178,000 for administration, operation and mainten- 
ance and $19,862,000 for capital projects and assistance to municipalities. 


Section 2.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


Wildlife in Canada is an important renewable natural resource. In the early days, 
wildlife was, and in large areas still is, a form of sustenance in the hinterland and trade 
in fur determined the course of exploration and settlement. During the period of the 
opening up of the country, a number of mammals and birds became seriously depleted or 
completely extinct. The passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Labrador duck were 
extirpated, the buffalo vanished from the prairies, and wapiti, prong horn antelope and 
muskoxen were reduced to small fractions of their former numbers. The destruction was 
not limited to birds and mammals but in areas of settlement their habitat was reduced by 
the cutting and burning of the forests, the diversion and pollution of streams and other 
changes in the land. 

Since then it may be said that wildlife has been changed and influenced by man to the 
degree that he has changed and influenced the environment for wildlife. The Arctic and 
alpine tundra, one of Canada’s major vegetational regions, has been changed hardly at 
all; the adjacent sub-arctic and sub-alpine non-commercial forests have been changed 
principally as a result of increased human travel causing more forest fires; the great forest 
farther south has not lost its real character through being managed for commercial use; 
cultivable lands, whether originally forest or grassland, have completely changed, but 
often they and the managed forest are better for many forms of wildlife than the original 


* A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada has been carried in previous editions of 
the Year Book. See the list of special articles in Chapter X XVIII, Part II, under the heading of ‘‘Fauna and Flora’. 
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wilderness. Some creatures thrive on change. There are more moose, deer, ruffed 
grouse and probably more coyotes than in Indian days. Fur species, such as beaver and 
muskrat, are easily managed and many small mammals and birds thrive better in fields 
and woodlots than in the virgin forests, provided that they are not poisoned by pesticides. 
At the present time, the harvestable surplus of game and fur species across Canada is seldom 
fully utilized and it is quite clear that wildlife will remain abundant wherever there is suit- 
able habitat and enlightened management. 


Thus, Canada today is known throughout the world for the wealth and variety of its 
wildlife. It maintains most or all the existing stocks of woodland caribou, mountain sheep, 
wolves, grizzly bears and wolverines, to mention a few. And these animals exist not only 
because of the vastness of their habitat but also because of man’s efforts to preserve them. 
There is evidence of concern about the preservation of wildlife by the early Canadians ; 
there were game laws in force in the original provinces when all but a few thousand acres 
of land were still the patrimony of the Indians. In 1885 pioneer conservationists were 
instrumental in establishing Banff Park in Alberta and in 1887 a bird sanctuary, the first 
on the Continent, was established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan. The same 
fervour for preservation of Canada’s wildlife heritage led to the complete protection of 
wood bison in 1893 and to the purchase and establishment of a nucleus herd of plains bison 
at Wainwright in Alberta in 1907. Thus was formed the basis of wildlife conservation 
efforts, which, for a long time, took the form of protection of certain species from destruc- 
tion by man or predator. Better knowledge of nature’s operations and the recognition 
of the fact that many other factors combine to cause fluctuation in wildlife numbers are 
now being reflected in a loosening of restrictions on hunting and a rescinding of preserves. 
The science of animal numbers is new and sometimes runs counter to popular prejudice. 
But it is well understood that any area will support only so many animals, and species 
that are highly productive must have a quick turnover. Wildlife must never be separated 
from the consideration of its environment and if the environment is fully stocked the 
annual increment need only replace the losses. All extra is surplus, only part of which 
is taken by predators and part, if the animal is a game species, by man. 


As a natural resource, wildlife within the provinces comes under the administration 
of the respective provincial governments; wildlife on federal lands and certain problems of 
national or international interest are the concern of the Federal Government. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within -the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. It was 
organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife management 
and is a division of the National Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. The Service conducts scientific research into wildlife problems 
in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and the National Parks, advises the admini- 
strative agencies concerned on wildlife management, and co-operates in the application of 
such advice. It administers the Migratory Birds Convention Act, provides co-ordination 
and advice in connection with the administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces, 
deals with national and international problems relating to wildlife resources, and co- 
operates with other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and else- 
where. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migra- 
tory Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. It provides a measure of protection for 
numerous species of birds that migrate between the two countries. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service, in its capacity as administrator of the Act, is responsible for recommending the 
annual revision of the Migratory Bird Regulations, which govern such matters as open 
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seasons and other waterfowl hunting details, taking and possessing migratory birds for 
scientific or propagating purposes, eiderdown collecting, etc. The Act and Regulations 
thereunder are enforced by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in both admini- 
stration and enforcement co-operation is received from provincial authorities. There are 
106 migratory bird sanctuaries in Canada, having a total area of 39,687 sq. miles. A 
sanctuary may be established on the initiative of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources or of a provincial or municipal government, or on petition by a private 
person or organization. Bird banding provides valuable information on the migration of 
birds and their natural history and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially 
numbered bands supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
are used in Canada as well as in the United States. 

Many research projects under way were continued during 1963. These included the 
study, in co-operation with the governments of Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the 
Council of the Northwest Territories, of barren-ground caribou and of wolves that prey 
upon caribou. Human utilization is still the most important factor in herd reduction but 
other significant factors include effects of forest fires on winter range, predation, accidents 
and poor calf survival. Studies were continued on mink, muskrat and beaver in the 
Mackenzie District, and of polar bear and white fox in Keewatin and Franklin Districts. 
Big game mammals in the National Parks were also the object of continued study, special 
attention being given to mountain sheep and wapiti in the mountain parks of Alberta 
where large populations of those species facilitate investigations, and to the competition 
for food between wapiti and the livestock still allowed to graze in Riding Mountain Park 
in Manitoba. In Wood Buffalo Park, investigations into the problems of disease and low 
reproductive rates among bison were continued as a long-term project in the hope that 
some control of each might be achieved. A second outbreak of anthrax in bison outside 
the Park was dealt with and studies were initiated on the epizootology of the disease. 


Damage to cereal crops by wild ducks and sandhill cranes continued to receive in- 
tensive study and much time was devoted to other species greatly reduced in number or 
in danger of extinction, such as the Ross’ goose, trumpeter swan and whooping crane. 
Nation-wide investigations of migratory waterfowl included kill surveys conducted in 
Prince Edward Island; New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario and a crop-damage survey in 
Saskatchewan. Arctic bird-banding programs were continued. 


At the end of 1963 the research staff included 44 wildlife biologists stationed at various 
centres throughout Canada. Ornithologists were located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, 
Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., Winnipeg, Man., Ottawa and Aurora, Ont., Quebec, Que., Sack- 
ville, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld. Mammalogists were stationed in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories at Fort Smith and Inuvik, at Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory, and at Edmonton, 
Sackville and Ottawa. A limnologist was located at Jasper and a range specialist and two 
pathologists at Edmonton and Ottawa, respectively. A number of university graduates 
and undergraduates are engaged annually to assist in summer field work. Ottawa head- 
quarters has an administrative staff of about 30 in addition to supervisory research officers, 
and about 25 part-time migratory bird wardens and sanctuary caretakers are employed. 


Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation Measures.—As stated previously, 
each province has jurisdiction over its own wildlife resources. The measures adopted by 
the respective provincial governments to conserve these resources are outlined in the 
1963-64 Year Book at pp. 46-52. The conservation of wild fur-bearing animals in the 
different provinces is discussed in the Fisheries and Furs Chapter, Part II, and information 
on provincial conservation of fisheries resources is given in Part I of the same Chapter, 
together with data relating to the work of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and to 
international fisheries conservation (see Index). 
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PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 


Section 1.—Climate* 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are not unique but are similar to 
those in Europe and Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric 
latitudes. Because Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of 
the country loses more heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmos- 
pheric circulation compensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement 
of air from west to east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this 
“westerly zone’, producing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there 
prevails the fair weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of alargeland mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces.of Eastern Canada produce a consider- 
able modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more 
snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of 
resorts along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect 
on the immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made more 
humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in é 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1921 to 1950 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained in a similar manner. ‘The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F. or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of aninch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which 
at least one hundredth of an inch of rain or one tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport, Toronto. A comprehensive study 
on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Branch, was carried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 
23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic factors for 45 individual meteorological 
stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. A reprint is available from the above 
source giving the complete textual and tabular data. A very brief outline of the climate of Canada by region is 
given in the 1962 edition, pp. 39-40. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 
TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
Freezing We 
District and Station Mbanwlt Maan Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
Tan Tul on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall jof Days 
Y | Record | Record Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in. in 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 

Belledislesaveek coh. eee 0 | .48.6 73 —31 | June 19 |} Sept. 24 33.19 98.8 152 

Gander’. Fasten ko acs ce 18.6 61.6 96 —15 June 1] Oct. 3 39.50 119.2 194 

SteAndrew's... oi. .e.4 22.9 59.7 81 —l1 June 11} Sept. 28 42.47 54.8 156 

BS bard ORIG erin = alec caraee 24.0 60.0 93 —21 June 2] Oct. 10 53.09 114.1 201 

Labrador— 

@artwhght se. sth. see: 4,2 55.2 97 —36 | June 26] Sept. 9 40.31 200.6 165 
OOSO Mos Hotenss cast ees 0.8 60.5 100 —38 June 10 | Sept. 14 28.66 140.9 164 
BN. Hilden a hello Redats oh —2.5 50.4 91 —37 | July 3] Aug. 12 29.56 128.2 121 

Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown.......... 18.8 66.6 98 —27 | May 16] Oct. 14 43.13 112.7 156 
Nova Scotia— 

Annapolis Royal........ 24.4 65.3 91 —13 | May 20] Oct. 6 41.35 68.0 144 

faifaxs peot hess t's site ce 24.4 65.0 99 —21 May 13] Oct. 12 54.26 64.1 159 

SVUNCY chattels. ceo ueaee 2200 65.0 98 —25 | May 29} Oct. 13 50.61 96.6 169 

Via rinoublaa se eis o «ces 27.0 61.6 86 —12 May 71] Oct. 14 47.08 801 151 

New Brunswick— 

@hathsm. ee ...6 een es 1 66.5 102 —43 May 21 | Sept. 28 36.71 88.5 152 

Grand Falls’. 22. 22.0... 8.7 64.7 98 —46 | May 28] Sept. 20 38.42 106.3 101 

Mion CtOn .Ptiioc node sine 16.1 65.8 99 —33 June 11] Sept. 14 40.97 108.4 130 

BANU SOM Me i. cn «cies a 19.8 61.8 93 —22 | May 4/1] Oct. 16 47.39 80.0 170 

Quebec— 
Northern— 

Hort C humo « ...6 sce oc —13.0 52.6 90 —51 | June 25} Aug. 14 16.37 68.8 157 

Knobiulakexts. 6. tec —11,9 5D. 1 88 —59 June 21} Aug. 30 27.55 128.6 193 

Nitchequon............. —12.6 55.9 90 —57 June 14] Sept. 13 30.88 116.3 193 

Portshtarrison:.. .f 2... —14.8 46.8 86 —57 | July 51] Aug. 20 14.64 73.3 134 

Southern— 

Bagotville f0..05 4.5 see's 2.9 63.8 96 —46 | June 1] Sept. 16 38.72 130.3 160 

Blather Point... ..2. 56 10.8 58.4 90 —32 May 22 | Sept. 26 33.56 108.0 147 

Montreslhirm,s 5,220 i44 15.4 70.4 97 —29 Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 41.80 100.8 160 

Ouehegsra. was. s She ness 12.0 67.6 97 —34 May 11] Oct. 5 44.76 1234 171 

Sept i Waa Aah ae anes Sue 59.2 90 —46 June 41 Sept. 10 41.94 165.5 149 

Sherbrooke.............-. 14.8 67.8 98 —42 | May 18 | Sept. 23 38.93 97.2 176 

Ontario— 
Northern— 

Kapuskasing............ —1.3 62.8 101 —53 | June 14] Sept. 5 27.99 95.8 142 

Port Arthur- 

MortWilliamy. 2/5. 0: 7.6 63.4 104 —42 | June 41] Sept. 7 31.62 93.4 137 
Sioux Lookout.......... —1.3 65.0 103 —5l June 1 | Sept. 15 27.45 74.5 157 
ABTOUT AKO osc cee s —11.9 61.2 95 —54 | June 16} Sept. 15 24.74 85.1 146 

Southern— 

AGHIOS sa ereefeict «citi axe' «tes 22.5 69.6 106 —27 | May 16] Oct. 1 38.24 78.0 160 

UAW ASG ce ond «acces 12.0 68.6 102 —38 May 11 | Sept. 29 34.89 80.5 145 

ary Sounds, 52.52 56% 16.2 67.8 100 —39 May 15] Oct. 2 ibe 118.2 162 

PIEOTONTO seen asc. 5. oteece 24.5 70.8 105 —26 May 31] Oct. 15 30.93 54.6 143 

WWaNRGSOL Het rs. se. ees 24.5 73.0 101 —27 | Apr. 29} Oct. 15 33.43 35.8 139 

Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba— 

Whureni iy. ess ees —17.3 54.7 96 —57 | June 28] Aug. 30 15.01 55.2 102 

EMO GE AS IR i ctave os6s dec ere os —6.2 64.9 100 —54 May 30] Sept. 9 16.98 53.2 102 

WHETDCE Fitet. os. so 3 ws 0.6 68.4 108 —54 May 27 | Sept. 15) 19.72 49.4 119 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—concluded 


District and Station 


Prairie Provinces—concl. 


Saskatchewan— 
Reesina. Mle, Sse e ad 


Alberta— 
Beaverlodge............ 
Calgary. Se ae 
Edmonton 


British Columbia— 


Pacifie Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Hstevan Point... (+.<+c. 
Hangaracs wn. Gee 
‘Prmce Rupert....82 eee 
Vancotiver mcs... sate at 
Victoria ee. cae tee 


Southern Interior— 
Glacier 2: . 23 a ene 


Kamloopsyeicic tice 
Ben tictony .2hs onic. soak 
Brinceton’. i... .25 eee 


Central Interior— 
iBarkervilleye.eean, ae 
McBridez. ..vcs.escces- 
Prince George........... 
Siiithersh. o8%.,083 eee 


Northern Interior— 
ASCII Sant Lyte aie an oes 


Snags 2230 ee ee eee 


Northwest Territories— 


Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope........ 
Fort Simpson........... 
Hay River! ..o0.sice.s00 


Barrens— 


Frobisher Bay.......... 
Mould Bayle >. 2° 3 
Resolute ame sn. hoe 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) 


Mean | Mean 


Highest} Lowest 


on 


on 
Jan. duly Revord! Record 


Av. Dates of 
Freezing 
Temperatures 


(32°F. or Lower) 


First in 
Autumn 


Last in 
Spring 


| ene | ere | reece | eee | aera | eretenraeee f asesenpessseniene | aneeecerensaneene 


40.1 
41.9 
45.7 
38.0 
39.7 


4 
Aug. 18 


Aug. 10 
Aug. 27 


2 No appreciable period free from frost. 


PRECIPITATION 

Av. 

Total Number 

(All Snowfall jof Days 
Forms)! (All 

Forms) 

in. in. 

15.09 40.1 113 
14.15 34.4 104 
14,89 40.2 112 
Wiro2 68,2 127 
17.47 57.0 105 
17.63 52.9 126 
13.55 41.6 98 
107.66 10.2 203 
67.79 20.8 255 
94.00 32.1 229 
56.83 24.5 179 
26.18 10.1 149 
52.24 342.5 192 
11.52 30,2 92 
10.14 29.4 83 
11.50 25.4 109 
13.30 49,2 105 
43.83 220.4 187 
19.73 74.2 125 
22.16 66.5 166 
19.09 67.1 147 
11.01 46.4 70 
15.29 66.7 144 
16.37 66.8 115 
14,94 62.5 122 
18.14 75.4 151 
12.73 52.5 119 
13.82 52.8 109 
16.75 77.0 141 
10.66 44,2 92 
12218 Sas 110 
12.13 45.2 97 
12.02 46.8 99 
6.74 21.8 71 
11.12 51.5 96 
10.87 55.5 105 
10.04 69.4 89 
2.61 13.9 50 
13.53 73.1 104 
3.25 19.1 74 
5.28 28.0 93 
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Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations in Canada* 


In January 1964, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at 
some 2,230 weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of 
stations, ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observa- 
tions of all aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative precipitation observing 
stations where a volunteer observer makes daily observations of rainfall and snowfall. 
While there are vast areas of the country where the weather stations are several hundred 
miles apart, most of the settled parts of the country are represented by first-order hourly 
reporting stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing 
stations at least every 25 miles. 


At most of the 241 first-order synoptic stations complete weather observations are 
made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete 
observations for aviation forecasts are made every hour. These weather data, including 
information on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, 
are sent first by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent 
to be used for weather forecasting purposes, and then at each month-end the manuscript 
reports are sent by mail to Meteorological Branch Headquarters for use in compiling climatic 
statistics. At some 90 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications 
Branch of the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled 
duties, and 35 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services; 
70 stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder are operated 
under contract, mainly by various transportation and communications companies. 


Twice daily at 36 locations throughout the country, complete upper air observations 
are made from the surface to altitudes upwards to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature 
and humidity measurements are determined by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and the information reported by radio to the ground receiving station; winds are 
determined by observing the drift of the balloon by means of radar or radio direction 
finding ground equipment. There are also 26 other locations where the winds in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere are determined by observing free balloon drift by means of a 
theodolite or by radar.. As in the case of the first-order synoptic reporting stations, these 
upper air weather observations are made available immediately to forecast offices for 
weather forecasting purposes, and the manuscript reports are collected at Meteorological 
Branch Headquarters for compilation of climatic statistics. 


About 1,268 weather observing stations in Canada are classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of these observers serve on a voluntary 
basis and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. In addition, many 
governmental and industrial organizations such as agricultural experimental farms and 
power companies have incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work of 
some of their employees. These climatological stations have contributed much useful 
information on temperature and precipitation for publication by the Meteorological Branch. 


There are about 605 stations classified ag precipitation stations where rainfall and 
snowfall only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than 
temperature over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially 
in large urban areas. Finally, there are about 83 miscellaneous stations where observations 
of wind, sunshine and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the number 
of weather stations in Canada has been growing at a rate of more than 50 a year for the 
past decade and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in 
all economic pursuits. 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending over one 
twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° longitude apart. The basis of world time is Greenwich time and all other 
time zones are a definite number of hours behind Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich time. In the west, Pacific standard 
time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest Territories, is eight 
hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used throughout the Yukon Territory, 
is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local 
railways which, in certain cases, differs from the standard. There are also villages that 
adopt such time as seems best to suit their convenience but in general the legal boundaries 
of the different time zones are actually in use. 


STANDARD | ME ZONES 
CANADA 


(Standard Times are expressed 
‘in hours after Greenwich) 


__ SKATE My XD onttaRtO 
“SP MANITOBA, | 


< 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures and the North- 
west Territories Council. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regu- 
lates such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, 
contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, 
post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for hunting and fishing, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was active propa- 
ganda, particularly in the cities, for the use during the summer months of an earlier time 
usually referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time. It was 
considered from the economic as well as from the health point of view that people in in- 
dustrial towns and cities would gain by having longer periods of sunlight at their disposal 
for recreation. Canada adopted daylight saving time in 1918 but the Canadian Act lapsed 
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at the end of that year. Since that date, however, most cities and towns have adopted 
daylight saving for varying periods in the summer months. Several provinces have 
recently placed legislation on their statute books making daylight saving time mandatory, 
either throughout the province or in certain areas. However, Saskatchewan operates on 
central standard time the year round and Alberta passed a Daylight Saving Time Act 
applying to the summer of 1964 (SA 1964, c. 18) prohibiting the use of daylight saving time 
in the province, except in certain cases. 


PART IV.—GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Section 1.—Geophysics* 


Geophysics is the study of the earth, including the oceans and atmosphere, by the 
methods of physics. Because it extends over such a very wide range of topics, it is generally 
divided into seven fields, each a well developed science in itself. Of these, one of the oldest 
is geodesy, the study of the earth’s shape, and of variations in the gravitational attraction 
of the earth, which are related to the shape. Seismology originally was the study of 
earthquakes but it now includes investigations of the earth’s interior by means of vibra- 
tional waves, which may be produced by explosions as well as by earthquakes. Meteor- 
ology deals with the atmosphere, and hydrology deals with the surface waters of the earth, 
excluding the oceans but including ice and snow. The study of the oceans, their currents 
and bottom profiles, forms a subject in itseli—oceanography. Geomagnetism is involved 
with the earth’s magnetic field and with many related phenomena, such as the ionosphere 
and the radiation belts that surround the earth. Finally, volcanology is the study not 
only of existing volcanoes but of volcanoes of the past and of the rocks they produced. 


The seven fields all deal with the investigation of some major property of the earth. 
They may be considered as pure sciences but it is apparent that they all have applications 
that are vital to modern life. The findings of geodesy on the precise shape of the earth 
are needed for accurate maps. ‘The search for minerals and oil by scientific methods makes 
use of the techniques of gravity measurements, seismology and geomagnetism. Meteoro- 
logy obviously has great practical importance, and the contributions of hydrology to 
water supply problems and of oceanography to the fisheries are also very large. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs cover 1963 activities in the different fields of geophysics. 


The Geodetic Survey, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, extended its 
network of triangulation, which provides, very accurately, the positions of points on the 
earth, to Coppermine on the Arctic coast, to Chesterfield Inlet on Hudson Bay, and to near 
Fort Chimo in northern Quebec. Precise levelling was continued in several provinces, 
and, in some areas, significant changes in level of the land surface from the time of previous 
surveys were indicated. The most important of these was in the Lake St. John area of 
Quebec, where an uplift of one foot in forty years has taken place. Measurements of 
gravity, which provide information on both the earth’s shape and on geological structures, 
were made by the Dominion Observatory, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and by university and commercial groups. The Dominion Observatory work included a 
survey of a large area in northern Ontario, using helicopter transport, as well as measure- 
ments in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, using an instrument lowered to the bottom from ships. 
The Bedford Institute of Oceanography, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
conducted extensive tests on gravity meters suitable for use on ships at sea. 

The network of seismological stations in Canada, operated by the Dominion Observa- 
tory, was extended to include 19 stations, with four more under construction. Some of 
these stations are on or near university campuses, and are operated in co-operation with 
university departments. The network is sufficiently extensive and well equipped to 


* This submission, prepared by Dr. G. D, Garland, Geophysics Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
covers all Canadian activity in the field of geophysics. The surveying and mapping activities of the federal 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, of necessity included here, are also covered in different form in the 
article on pp. 1724. 
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detect local earthquakes in virtually any part of Canada, and also to constitute a major 
contribution to the international study of earthquakes on a world-wide scale. Studies 
of the earth’s crust using the waves from artificial explosions were carried out in several 
places. An extensive program, conducted by government and university scientists in 
co-operation with groups from the United States, involved the detection of waves from 
charges placed on the bottom of Lake Superior. The results of this program, when the 
calculations have been completed, should provide one of the most detailed pictures of the 
geological nature of the earth’s crust ever achieved. Other crustal studies were conducted 
in the Canadian Arctic by the Polar Continental Shelf group of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, and in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia by 
universities. . 

The study of the earth’s atmosphere (meteorology) involves the Meteorological Branch, 
Department of Transport, and university groups such as the Department of Meteorology, 
McGill University, and the Department of Physics, University of Toronto. The fore- 
casting operations of the Meteorological Branch are well-known, but important research is 
also carried out. This research involves the use of modern measuring equipment, such as 
radar, and also high-speed computing techniques. Canada has areas in which particular 
meteorological conditions constitute serious problems. One of these is the hail belt of the 
western prairies, and groups from McGill University, the University of Toronto and the 
Alberta Research Council are investigating the causes of hail storms and the possibilities of 
weather modification. ae fe 

In many parts of the world, the supply of fresh water has become a critical problem. 
Canada is relatively well supplied with this natural resource, but in some areas of the 
country the supply must be carefully watched. Many groups from federal and provincial 
government departments are concerned with hydrology, which is the study of the earth’s . 
fresh waters. ‘The Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, conducts a survey of water resources on a national scale. Other 
groups study the water cycle, including precipitation, snowmelt, runoff and groundwater 
movements, in local watersheds. The Geological Survey of Canada and some provincial 
agencies are studying seismological and other geophysical methods of locating buried 
stream channels. In view of the extensive work in hydrology in progress, it is appropriate 
that Canadian hydrologists have made plans to participate in the International Hydrolo- 
gical Decade, a ten-year study of the world’s resources of water. 


The study of glaciers is rather closely related to hydrology, since glacial ice is one form 
in which water is available as a natural resource. In addition, glaciers are very sensitive 
indicators of climate, and measurements of glacial advances and retreats provide informa- 
tion on climatic change. The Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, is preparing an inventory of Canadian glaciers, based chiefly on aerial photographs. 
Investigations in the field were conducted in recent seasons in the Rocky Mountains, 
Monashee Mountains and Icefield Ranges of Western Canada; in central Labrador; and on 
Baffin Island and the Queen Elizabeth Islands of the Canadian Arctic. Field work includes 
geophysical measurements of ice thickness, precise surveys to determine the rate of ice 
flow, and measurements of accumulation and melting. The Defence Research Board 
established a field station at the head of Tanquary Fiord (latitude 81°25’N, longitude 
76°55/W) for its studies of northern Ellesmere Island. 


Measurements of the earth’s magnetic field, and of its changes with time, are important 
for a number of reasons. In earlier years, the use of the magnetic compass for navigation 
required accurate measurements of the declination. This is still a consideration but more 
important today is the use of magnetic measurements for detection of mineral deposits, 
and the study of changes in the magnetic field produced by charged particles from the sun. 
The general mapping of the earth’s magnetism over Canada by both ground and airborne 
measurements is the responsibility of the Dominion Observatory. The Geological Survey 
of Canada, in part with the co-operation of provincial governments, conducts airborne 
magnetic surveys for geological purposes, including the indication of favourable areas for 
prospectors. During 1963, the Survey produced 140 sheets of aeromagnetic maps (scale 
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1 inch to 1 mile) from its own surveys, and shared with provincial governments in the 
production, by contract, of 437 sheets. The amount of information, of value to all persons 
studying the geology and mineral deposits in the areas covered, that has been made available 
to the public is very great. Studies of magnetic effects in the ionosphere and space have 
become increasingly important in Canada. The Alouette satellite, launched in 1962, 
continued to provide a very great amount of useful information on the ionosphere. The 
Alouette, or ‘topside sounder’ of the ionosphere, transmitted to earth 2,060 hours of data 
from measurements made by the instruments it carried. The rocket-launching range at 
Churchill, Man., was used by a number of groups to send instrument-carrying rockets aloft, 
including one prepared by the University of Saskatchewan. Research on ionospheric 
conditions as related to radio communication problems was continued by the Defence 
Research Board. McGill University scientists investigated the use of missiles launched 
from guns to send instruments into the upper atmosphere. 


Oceanographic measurements were extended in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and similar work was carried out in the Great Lakes by the Great Lakes Institute, University 
of Toronto. Work in the oceans was conducted by the Bedford Institute of Oceanography, 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and by Oceanographic Institutes at 
Dalhousie University and the University of Toronto. The measurements made by these 
groups include not only water depth, temperature, salinity and currents, but also geo- 
physical studies of the crust beneath the oceans, by seismological, gravimetric and magnetic 
methods. The ship resources for Canadian oceanography were greatly strengthened by 
the construction during 1963 of the CSS Hudson, a modern research vessel. In addition, 
the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys announced that twelve survey and research 
ships would be built during the next five years. ‘These ships, operated by the Canadian 
Coast Guard, must operate at times under the most difficult conditions. The CCGS 
Labrador, for example, encountered the worst ice conditions on record when, in 1963, she 
pushed into Kennedy Channel between Ellesmere Island and Greenland. 


The use of geophysical methods in the exploration for petroleum and minerals showed 
an increase during the year, and there was an increased demand for students with degrees 
in the subject. Teaching and research in geophysics was started in additional universities, 
so that virtually all Canadian universities now have some activity in the field. The 
activity of this country in geophysics was recognized when the Geophysics Laboratory of 
the University of Toronto was accepted as the principal office and headquarters of the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics. 


Section 2.—Astronomy 


There has been in Canada, as elsewhere in the world, an upsurge of popular interest in 
astronomy, due no doubt to the achievements in space science. This subject was last 
covered in detail in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 49-55; the following special article indicates 
the advances made since that time in astronomical research and educational facilities in 
Canada. 


ASTRONOMY IN CANADA* 


Astronomy in Canada is currently an expanding science pursued with vigour at various 
institutions devoted to astronomical research and education. Its early history is closely 
related to the demand for accurate positions on the earth, for the problem of establishing 
longitudes in Canada was once acute because of the difficulty in transporting accurate 
time across the Atlantic Ocean. The early Jesuits in Quebec were interested in solar 
eclipse observations as an aid to longitude determination and records exist showing that 
they observed partial solar eclipses as early as 1670. Their records also describe observa- 
tions of several bright comets observed from Quebec City. 


* Prepared from material supplied by the various institutions and edited by Dr. Ian Halliday of the Dominion 
Observatory, Ottawa. 
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The first astronomical observatory in Canada was founded at F redericton, N.B., in 
1851 with latitude and longitude determinations the prime incentive in the early years. 
Other small observatories followed—at Quebec City in 1854, at Kingston in 1875 and at 
McGill University in 1879. 

Modern astronomical research in Canada is concentrated in certain federal agencies 
and in universities. The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., comprise a Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. The National Research Council is active in the field of 
radio astronomy through its Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering. The David 
Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto is a centre for astronomical research as 
well as for the teaching of astronomy in the University’s Department of Astronomy. All 
of these institutions are equipped with major observing instruments. Other universities 
with less extensive research facilities in astronomy include Queen’s University and the 
University of Western Ontario. 


The Dominion Observatory.—The early history of the Dominion Observatory 
dates back to 1885 when the first modern longitude surveys were begun in order to define 
certain tracts of land involved in railway construction in British Columbia. This even- 
tually led to the establishment of the Dominion Observatory on its present site in Ottawa 
in 1905. Research in positional, astronomy and in the new field of astrophysics became 
important functions of the Observatory while geodetic surveying was separated from 
the Observatory and became part of another Branch in 1917. In addition to its work in 
astronomy, the Dominion Observatory has three Divisions engaged in research in geo- 
physics (see pp. 22-23). 

Apart from research work, the Observatory performs an educational service to the 
public. Saturday evenings from April to October, inclusive, are set aside for this purpose 
and visitors are given an opportunity to view celestial objects through the 15-inch telescope 
and to learn something about the operation of the Observatory and its research. During 
the remainder of the year groups may visit the Observatory at pre-arranged times. 


Positional Astronomy and Time Service.—Determination of the precise positions 
and proper motions of the stars, although less spectacular than some other aspects of 
astronomy, is nevertheless one of the foundations of the science and an important task of 
most national observatories. Observation is made of the time at which a star crosses the 
meridian and of its angular distance from the equator. The minute change in these values 
with passing years is the proper motion of the star. Results from many observatories are 
incorporated into star catalogues used internationally for navigation, surveying, time- 
keeping and the optical tracking of artificial satellites. 


The Observatory now uses a mirror transit instrument for fundamental positional 
work. A plane mirror with an attached graduated circle is pivoted on an east-west axis. 
The mirror reflects light from a star on the meridian into either one of two fixed 10-inch 
aperture horizontal telescopes which lie on a north-south line facing in toward the mirror. 
The transit of the star and the position of the circle are recorded photographically by 
remote control. 


Provision of a national standard of time is another basic function of the Dominion 
Observatory. Although a meridian circle can determine time, since 1952 astronomical 
observations for time have been carried out with a special instrument, the photographic 
zenith tube. Light from a star near the zenith enters the 10-inch lens of the telescope, 
goes down the tube to the horizontal surface of a pool of mercury in a basin and is reflected 
back to a photographic plate in the focus just below the lens. The plate follows the 
moving image of the star for 20 seconds and records the image as a small dot ; the motion 
is accurately timed by a clock. Lens and plate are then rotated 180 degrees about the ver- 
tical and another exposure made. Repetition of the cycle leaves a pattern of four images 
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of the star on the plate; measurement of the size and shape of the pattern gives the correc- 
tion to the clock time and the latitude of the observatory. A program employing automatic 
telescope operation is carried out from dusk to dawn throughout the year on a selected 
list of stars passing nearly overhead at Ottawa. This gives the time to an accuracy of a 
few thousandths of a second, and latitude to a few hundredths of a second of are on any 
one night. 


The time so determined is then disseminated throughout the country by wire and 
radio. Seconds’ pulses with a bilingual voice announcement every minute are available 
continuously over the Dominion Observatory’s short-wave station CHU. These meet the 
needs of aerial and marine navigation and surveying, and also of many scientific laboratories 
for whom the radio link is adequate. Direct wire provides accurate time and frequency to 
local government and private laboratories, to the railway telegraph offices, to the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, and to the CBC for the control of the 1:00 P.M. signal. 


Stellar Physics.—The Stellar Physics Division concentrates its research activities 
in three particular fields of astronomical research—solar physics, radio astronomy and 
meteor astronomy—each of which employs highly specialized instruments and techniques. 
Only the solar research program retains a close connection to the name of the Division, 
since the study of distant stars, once based on observations made with the 15-inch refractor 
in Ottawa, is now pursued at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory using the much 
greater light-gathering power of its reflecting telescopes. 


A large solar telescope is used in Ottawa to form an image of the sun about 10 inches 
in diameter. . Any area on the visible hemisphere may then be selected for detailed study. 
The light is fed into a large grating spectrograph so that the solar spectrum may be 
recorded in any region from the ultraviolet through the visible and far into the infrared. 
Studies of the composition, temperature and atmospheric motions in the sun may be 
conducted in this manner. <A smaller optical system is used with an interference filter to 
photograph the sun in the light emitted by hydrogen atoms. This technique is used to 
detect solar flares and other transient phenomena in the solar atmosphere. The flare 
patrol is operated each clear day, photographs of the sun being taken more frequently 
than once per minute. The importance of magnetic fields in controlling certain phenomena 
related to sunspots and flares has become more evident in recent years. An adaptation 
of the solar spectrograph to produce maps showing the strength of solar magnetic fields 
is nearing completion. 


A total eclipse of the sun provides an opportunity to study the tenuous outer atmos- 
phere or corona of the sun which cannot be observed from the earth at other times. In 
recent years high-flying aircraft have been employed for the study of such eclipses. Obser- 
- vations of the brightness and temperature of the corona were secured from a large RCAF 
aircraft flying over the Northwest Territories in July 1963. 


The study of the emission of radio waves by astronomical sources, known as radio 
astronomy, has recently become a major branch of astronomical research. It provides 
valuable data of a kind not obtainable with optical telescopes. The Dominion Radio 
Astrophysical Observatory is located about 15 miles south of Penticton, B.C., and was 
opened in 1960 as a part of the Stellar Physics Division. 


A parabolic reflector 84 feet in diameter is used primarily for studies of the structure 
of the Milky Way star system and particularly for detailed mapping of the neutral 
hydrogen gas which frequently is found in large clouds in interstellar space. In this 
program, high-frequency radiation near 1,400 megacycles per second is observed. To 
study the distribution of energy within the radio spectrum, observations at much lower 
frequencies are also required. For this work a different type of antenna system must be 
used and a large array of aerials has been constructed. The array is in the shape of a 
“T”’ in which the crossbar is four fifths of a mile in length. It operates at 22 megacycles 
per second while a second array, operating at 10 megacycles per second, will take advantage 
of the conditions of low radio interference expected near the time of minimum solar 
activity. 
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Two meteor field stations operated in northern Alberta are known as the Meanook 
and Newbrook Meteor Observatories. Each observatory is equipped with a Super- 
Schmidt meteor camera for the photography of meteor trails. The results are used to 
study both the upper atmosphere through which the meteor passes and the meteors them- 
selves. Data on the orbits of the particles in the solar system prior to their collision with 
the earth are obtained. About 20 meteor spectrographs are also in use to obtain photo- 
graphic spectra of meteors from which data on the composition of the meteor particles and 
the method in which they react with the atmosphere are derived. 


The Dominion Observatory is interested in the related subject of meteorites. In this 
field, the astronomical and geophysical divisions have co-operated in an intensive study of 
ancient Canadian craters which appear to be originated by the impact of huge meteorites. 
This program followed the identification in 1952 of the New Quebec (Chubb) Crater as 
an old meteorite crater. About a dozen such craters are now recognized in Canada, 
ranging from one to 40 miles in diameter. Some are at least several hundred million years 
old. The most important support for a meteoritic origin has come from diamond drilling 
operations in which core is recovered from beneath the crater. This may then be studied 
for alterations caused by the great pressure and heat created at the moment of impact. 
Results of drilling operations have supported a meteoritic origin for the following craters: 
Brent and Holleford, Ont.; Deep Bay, Sask.; and East and West Clearwater Lakes, Que. 
Further studies of these and other features are planned. With the current progress in 
studies of the moon’s surface, this study of terrestrial meteorite craters has assumed 
increasing importance. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 

The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., is concerned with observa- 
tions of the quantity and nature of the light radiations received from the stars and other 
celestial bodies. The interpretation of these observations assists in the understanding of 
the structure, both of the stars themselves and of the Milky Way system which they form 
and of which the sun and its planets are a part. From the earth, all the stars appear very 
faint, and it is necessary to collect as much of their light as possible in order to make useful 
observations. 

The principal telescope of the Observatory is the 72-inch reflecting telescope to which 
is attached a spectrograph which analyses the starlight into its constituent colours and 
photographs the pattern, or spectrum, thus produced. In 1962 a 48-inch reflector was 
brought into use, together with an associated spectrograph which uses the starlight it 
receives much more efficiently, thus compensating to some extent for the smaller size of its 
telescope. The 48-inch telescope is also used for photoelectric photometry—the precise 
measurement of the apparent brightnesses and colours of the stars with the aid of a photo- 
electric cell. In 1963 a 16-inch telescope, which will in future be used for photometry, 
was presented to the Observatory. 

Analysis of starlight with a spectrograph permits detailed study of many properties 
of the stars which would otherwise remain unknown. An example is the speed of a star 
along the line of sight. If the speeds of large numbers of stars, whose distances are known, 
are determined, the structure and dynamics of the Milky Way system can be studied. 
Distances of stars can be estimated from their spectra, provided the results of accurate 
photometry are available for the same stars. A major program of this kind, representing 
some twenty years of observational effort, has been completed recently. In accordance 
with normal scientific practice, the results of this and other investigations are published 
and sent to astronomers throughout the world. 

The study of a star’s spectrum also leads to a knowledge of the chemical composition 
of the star. Each chemical element removes light of certain definite and well-known 
colours from the total light of a star, leaving a dark line across the spectrum. The lines 
of a given element can appear in a spectrum only if that element is present in the star. 
Other factors, however, determine which of the elements actually present will affect the 
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spectrum. Precise chemical analysis must take account of the differences of temperature 
and pressure in the atmospheres of different stars. The outer layers of the stars may appear 
to differ widely, but this is because of differences in their physical state. It is found that 
the majority of stars are of closely similar chemical composition. Studies of this nature 
depend on knowledge of the behaviour of matter in laboratories on earth. On the other 
hand, the stars themselves are a unique kind of laboratory where matter exists, and can 
be studied, under conditions that cannot be reproduced on earth. Thus some branches 
of astronomy, physics and chemistry complement each other. 

Another important part of the Observatory’s work is the study of close double stars. 
These are systems of two stars held together by their gravitational attraction. Under the 
influence of this attraction they revolve around their centre of gravity, completing a 
revolution in a very short time—usually a few days. ‘The two stars are too close to each 
other to be seen separately with any telescope but they can be studied separately with the 
spectrograph. These objects are important because their motions are determined by the 
well-known law of gravitation, and can be made to yield much information about the 
component stars of each system. In favourable cases, the masses, sizes, densities, tempera- 
tures and luminosities of the two stars can be determined. Many of these stellar properties 
can be derived only from the study of such systems. 

In addition to their research, the astronomers try to give a more direct service to the 
public. ‘Telephone and mail inquiries are answered and many visitors come to the dome. 
Lectures are given to schools and other interested groups in the neighbourhood. On 
Saturday nights in the summer the 72-inch telescope is available for public observation 
during a two-hour period. Several hundred people take advantage of this opportunity 
whenever the sky is clear. 


The David Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto 

The David Dunlap Observatory, located at Richmond Hill about ten miles north of 
Toronto, was built between 1932 and 1935. Its establishment resulted from a fortunate 
combination of interests centred in the tireless pioneering efforts of Professor C. A. Chant 
of the Department of Physics and (later) the Department of Astronomy at the University 
of Toronto in the training of professional astronomers, and in the generous offer of Mrs. 
Jessie Donalda Dunlap to donate an observatory to the University in memory of her 
deceased husband who had been interested in the efforts and aspirations of Professor Chant. 

The David Dunlap Observatory was designed primarily for astrophysical research. 
The principal telescope, housed in a 61-foot dome, is a reflector of 74-inch aperture equipped 
with both Newtonian secondary for direct photography and Cassegrain secondary for use 
with several accessories for the analysis of starlight. One of these accessories is a prism 
spectrograph by means of which a star’s light may be analysed to calculate its temperature, 
the content of its atmosphere, its velocity of approach or recession and sometimes its mass 
and diameter. A new spectrograph under construction in the observatory workshop will 
use reflection gratings and mirrors and so will extend the stellar spectra into the ultraviolet 
and will also permit work on fainter stars. Another accessory used at the Cassegrain 
focus is a photoelectric spectrophotometer which can record the light intensity of a single 
star in all colours of the spectrum in succession. Separate from the dome for the 74-inch 
telescope is the Administration Building which contains library, offices, laboratories and 
workshops. Atop this building there are now two telescopes, a 19-inch reflector which is 
used for photoelectric photometry of relatively bright stars, and a 6-inch refractor for 
student use. In the planning stage is a third telescope to be supported on the Admini- 
stration Building—a reflector of intermediate size to relieve the pressure of student demand 
upon the other two research telescopes. Measuring instruments of various types for 
studying astronomical photographs are housed in the Administration Building. 

A small separate building serves as the focal point of the Observatory’s radio astron- 
omy installation. A variety of antennas and radiometers are used in studying the radio 
radiation from astronomical objects. 
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The Observatory’s facilities at Richmond Hill are supplemented by laboratories and 
offices of the Department of Astronomy on the main campus of the University. Here 
also the astronomy staff and students are able to make considerable use of the up-to-date 
computing facilities of the University in analysing the data obtained at the Observatory. 


Stellar Radial Velocities.—With regard to the real motions of the stars, which reveal 
the over-all dynamics of the stellar system, classical astronomy had to be content with 
that part of the motion which is directed across the line of sight and which is manifested 
by slight changes of position of the stars relative to one another. About eighty years ago 
it became possible by means of astronomical spectroscopy to measure also the radial or 
line-of-sight component of stellar motion. These stellar radial velocities, as they became 
available for statistically large numbers of stars in the early part of this century, revealed 
much new information concerning the structure of the galaxy. It was this field of radial 
velocity determination which was chosen for the major effort of the 74-inch telescope during 
the Observatory’s early years. In thirty years about 3,000 stars have been measured for 
radial velocity out of a total of about 17,000 for which radial velocities are now known. 


Stellar Photometry.—Another measurable attribute of stars which has always been 
of the greatest importance to the study of stars and star systems has been their apparent 
brightness. In particular this is true for stars of variable brightness. Some classes of 
these variables hold the clue for the determination of distances in the outer parts of the 
galaxy, particularly of the globular clusters. A thirty-year program of photographic 
photometry of faint variable stars in many of the globular clusters has added greatly to 
the knowledge of these clusters and of the stars which comprise them. A highlight of 
this program was the recent discovery of a nova or exploding star in one of these clusters. 
During the past decade photoelectric photometry both with the 74-inch telescope and 
with the 19-inch telescope has occupied an increasing proportion of the observing time. 
This kind of photometry is more time-consuming than photographic photometry but it is 
also more precise. In its simplest form the light of a single star is focused by the telescope 
onto the photosensitive surface of a photomultiplier tube, and by a suitable amplifying 
circuit a pen recorder gives a measure of the star’s brightness. When various coloured 
filters are used in succession, the records provide an accurate measure of a star’s colour 
as well as its brightness. In the photoelectric spectrophotometer the colour analysis is 
carried one step further by recording the brightness of the star at all colours as the star’s 
spectrum is swept over the photosensitive surface. With these photometers many im- 
portant studies have been made of the brightness and colour of stars and star clusters. 
Some of these studies have had a direct bearing on theories of the origin and evolution of 
stars; others have helped to establish the nature of the material in interstellar space and 
the size and structure of the Milky Way galaxy. 


Stellar Luminosities.—Ranking in importance with measurement of apparent 
brightness of stars is the measurement of the luminosity or intrinsic brightness for, if 
both can be measured for the same star, then the star’s distance may be calculated. 
Methods are available for gauging stellar luminosities from spectra of the stars and, in 
recent years, have been adapted to the collection of stellar spectra available at the Observ- 
atory from the radial velocity work. About 1,500 stars have now been measured for 
luminosity and new equipment and new methods are being developed to increase the 
precision of luminosity determination. 


Radio Astronomy.—Astronomical bodies emit radio waves as well as light waves 
but only recently have radio telescopes been built to study the nature of these radio waves. 
The result has been a flood of new information about the sun, moon and planets, the 
interstellar hydrogen gas, and the Milky Way and other galaxies. Through co-operation 
between the Observatory and the Department of Electrical Engineering, a program of 
studies in radio astronomy is under way. Antenna and radiometer design, measurement 
of the radio emission from the sun and the solar corona, studies of ionized interstellar 
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hydrogen, of supernova remnants, and of the magnetic properties of the earth’s surround- 
ings in the Milky Way are some of the topics of this research. The work is carried out at 
the Algonquin Radio Observatory, Lake Traverse, Ont., as well as at Richmond Hill and 
on the University of Toronto campus. 


Theoretical Studies.—The advent of electronic computation and the rapid devel- 
opment of this powerful scientific tool in the Institute of Computer Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto have thrown new emphasis on theoretical approaches to astronomy by 
the staff and students at the Observatory. These studies range from computations in- 
volving the energy generation in the interior of stars to an analysis of the dynamics of 
the earth’s great galaxy. Theoretical studies like these are of the greatest importance at 
an observatory, sometimes following from observational discoveries and sometimes 
pointing the way to new observational tests. 


The foregoing outline of the work of the Observatory is intended to indicate only 
the continuing major fields of activity, To this might be added the many particular 
research problems involving sun, moon, planets, stars, clusters and galaxies which have 
been undertaken by members of the staff and by graduate students. An effort is always 
needed to strike a balance between the production of routine astronomical data—which is 
regarded as a debt to astronomers of the future—and the encouragement of individual 
enterprise in the attack upon diversified problems of immediate interest—which is regarded 
in particular as the due of the increasing number of young graduate students who hold the 
key to the future of Canadian astronomy. 


The Observatory is open to the public by appointment on Wednesday afternoons 
throughout the year and on Saturday evenings except in winter. 


Astronomy at the National Research Council 

Solar Radio Astronomy.—In 1946 the Radio and Electrical Engineering Division 
of the National Research Council commenced investigations of the radio emission from 
the sun at a site near Ottawa. This grew out of the realization that advances in radio 
technology due to wartime radar work in the Division could be readily used to obtain 
fundamental information about astronomical objects. A small paraboloidal reflector, 
four feet in diameter, was used as a radio telescope together with a sensitive radio receiver 
to measure the radio emission from the solar disc at a frequency of 2,800 megacycles per 
second (10.7 cm. wave-length). The emission was monitored from sunrise to sunset for 
several months and when its variations were compared with optical observations at other 
observatories three components of the radio emission were recognized as follows: (1) an 
emission from the undisturbed solar atmosphere; (2) an emission varying slowly from 
day to day which originates from condensations of electrons above sunspots; and (8) 
sudden enhancements of radio emission associated with solar flares. 


Since its inception in 1946 an uninterrupted series of daily observations has been 
made. This is now recognized as providing a quantitative measure of solar X-ray and 
ultraviolet emissions which is of great use in ionospheric research, in studies of the solar 
component of cosmic rays and in studies of the solar influence on the atmospheric drag on 
satellites. Because of an increase in radio interference near Ottawa, the program was re- 
located in 1962 at the Algonquin Radio Observatory, Lake Traverse, Ont. A similar patrol 
undertaken at the Dominion Radio Astrophysical Observatory in co-operation with the 
Dominion Observatory will provide increased reliability to the combined program and will 
increase the daily period of observations by three hours, owing to the difference in longitude 
of the two observatories. 

A new type of antenna based upon the principles of interferometry was developed at 
Ottawa from 1953 to 1958 to obtain a sharp antenna beam in order to study the emission 
from small regions above sunspots. The antenna is of the linear type, 600 feet in length, 
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and it has been used to locate the radio-emissive regions in the solar atmosphere. 
Asimilar antenna for the Algonquin Radio Observatory will ultimately take the form of 
a cross or ““T’’ to produce a narrow pencil-shaped beam. 

Observations of the sun at longer radio wavelengths (several meters) began in 1948 
and have been extended at the new site. These observations are concerned with events in 
the solar corona at heights up to several solar radii above the optical surface. The events 
are likely caused by the ejection of particles into the corona from disturbances near sun- 
spots. Information on the magnetic fields in the corona may be derived from these 
observations. A simple interferometer was used to study the extent of the radio emission 
during the solar eclipse of July 1963 and to observe the radio emissions from the planet 
Jupiter. 


Galactic and Extra-Galactic Radio Astronomy.—The facilities of the Algonquin 
Radio Observatory will include three outstanding instruments for genera! radio astronomy. 
A precision parabolic radio telescope, 33 feet in diameter, has been in operation since 1963 
and can be used at wavelengths as short as 1.5 cm. It is well suited for accurate mapping 
of selected regions of the sky and has revealed more detail in its first surveys than had been 
detected in previous studies. 

A precisely calibrated horn-reflector antenna is used to provide accurate measures of 
the amount of radio energy received from the stronger astronomical sources. The measures 
are of intrinsic value and, in addition, are of importance in that they provide an inter- 
national standard for the calibration of other, larger radio telescopes, 

The major instrument of the Observatory is to be a 150-foot diameter paraboloid with 
completion scheduled for 1966. The emphasis will be on microwave observations at wave- 
lengths between 3 and 21 cm. The size and precision of this instrument will permit 
detailed mapping of a large number of interesting regions, including many of the weaker 
radio sources not observable with a smaller instrument. 


Meteor Astronomy.—A program of meteor research is active at the Springhill 
Meteor Observatory operated by the National Research Council at a location some 25 
miles south of Ottawa. Here radar equipment of several types records the flux of meteoric 
particles into the earth’s atmosphere. This program was started shortly after the end of 
World War II and was put on a continuous recording basis at the beginning of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Some ten million meteors have been recorded on IBM data- 
processing equipment. In addition, spectrograph records of meteors are correlated with 
the data from the radar record and with the visual observations carried out simultaneously 
by a team of eight observers. The aim of this research is to learn more about the physical 
reactions that take place in the earth’s upper atmosphere and to study various properties 
of the small, solid particles which exist in interplanetary space. 


Astronomy at Queen’s University 


Work in astronomy began in 1861, took a large step forward with the construction of 
the first Observatory in 1906 and a further step forward in 1955 with the construction of 
the present Observatory and the establishment of the Radio Astronomy Research Group. 
The new telescope is a 15-inch reflector equipped with various photographic, photoelectric 
and spectroscopic devices. It is used mainly as a teaching instrument both for under- 
graduate students, including a number of school teachers who attend the Queen’s Summer 
School, and for graduate students working on various research projects. 


Astronomical research is mainly in the field of radio astronomy where the departments 
of physics, electrical engineering and mathematics combine their interests. Studies of the 
ionosphere employing radio astronomy techniques have included a wide variety of observa_ 
tions. The present research is directed mainly toward the design and construction of 
large-aperture antenna systems suitable for extra-galactic measurements. This work 
includes both the engineering problems associated with antennas and receivers and the 
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interpretation of observations in terms of cosmological theory. The principal radio 
telescope operates at a frequency of 146 megacycles per second; a second instrument is 
planned which will operate at 73 megacycles per second. 


The University of Western Ontario 


The Hume Cronyn Memorial Observatory of the University of Western Ontario, 
London, was established in 1940. The observing equipment includes three moderate-sized 
telescopes on a single mounting. The major observing program is in stellar photometry 
using both photoelectric and photographic techniques to study certain types of interesting 
stars. An electronic computer is used to facilitate the analysis of observational results and 
to pursue some projects in theoretical astrophysics. Instruction in astronomy is provided 
at both undergraduate and graduate levels. 


Other Astronomical Activities 


In addition to the above-described strictly astronomical research, there are certain 
Canadian research projects in physics under way which have direct applications to astron- 
omy and astrophysics. These include studies in laboratory spectra at the National 
Research Council and the University of Western Ontario, studies in nuclear physics at the 
University of Montreal, and certain projects on the upper atmosphere of the earth conducted 
by the Defence Research Board and the Universities of Saskatchewan and Western Ontario. 


In addition to the advanced courses in astronomy offered at certain universities, some 
astronomical instruction is also available at other institutions. The Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada, with centres in 16 Canadian cities, provides a means of communication 
between professional astronomers and the large number of non-professionals who maintain 
an active interest in astronomy. The Society publishes a Journal devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of astronomical knowledge and an annual Handbook which contains the necessary 
data to facilitate astronomical observing. Small observatories are maintained by some 
centres of the Society and also by the Regina Astronomical Society. The Queen Elizabeth 
Planetarium of the City of Edmonton conducts an active program of public education in 
astronomy and some other Canadian cities have plans for the construction of planetariums. 
With the increased public awareness of astronomical research resulting from the achieve- 
ments in space science, further expansion of all aspects of astronomical education may be 
predicted with confidence. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.— CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast northern 
territories, had its beginning ninety-seven years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 1867) by 
the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely out of 
the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confederation, 
the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three British 
North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one Dominion 
under the name of ‘‘Canada’’. 


While the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation comprised 
of four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Sect. 146 of 
the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and mainland 
colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory in the North West known as ‘‘Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 


* Except where otherwise indicated, the information in this Chapter has been brought up to the date of Apr. 30, 
1964. Certain changes occurring between that date and the date of going to press will be found in an Appendix to 
ae ee Also, official appointments made up to the date of going to press will be found in Chapter X XVIII 

see Index). 
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Malak, Ottawa 


The National Flag of Canada... 


flying at Harrington Lake, Gatineau Park. The Proclamation of the new Flag was signed by Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II at Buckingham Palace on January 28, 1965 in the presence of Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson, to be 
effective February 15, 1965. At 12 o'clock noon on that day, the Flag was raised for the first time on Parliament 
Hill in Ottawa, and simultaneously, with fitting ceremony, thousands were raised throughout the land and where- 
ever Canadians were in official service around the world. 
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Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms comprising the Company’s 
surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was to transfer them at once 
to Canada) and the retention of one twentieth of the land of the fertile belt (the southern 
territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading posts and a Canadian cash 
payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready to expand westward with 
considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 


~ The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of ‘‘Manitoba”’ in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave after 
wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the creation 
- of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of the 
Northwest Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision 
for their entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of 
Prince Edward Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became 
Canada’s tenth province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 
establishment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 
provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 
matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 
statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 
interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be wltra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian 


*See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1960, consolidated by Elmer A. Driedger as of 
Jan. 1, 1964. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 75cents (Catalogue No. Y X1—164). A further amendment was made in 
1964 respecting old age pensions (see p. 66). 
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environment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see pp. 61-62) 
and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 

Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see p. 80 and p. 93). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive “‘bill of rights” clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Security of these rights was confirmed by the passage of a Canadian Bill of Rights—An 
Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
(SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. (See also Chapter IX, Sect. 1 on Canadian 
Criminal Law and Procedure.) 


No provision was made in the British North America Act of 1867 for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but both the Parliament of Canada and 
the provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to some matters 
relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of Canada was given juris- 
diction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts and election laws and the 
privileges and immunities of Members of the House of Commons and the Senate, and 
each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the province except 
as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an amendment to the British North 
America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with 
respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and it may now amend the 
Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the 
rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the 
English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons other than 
in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. The constitutional background 
to the problem, the present amending procedures, the attempts since 1935 to devise 
amending procedures, and the complexities inherent in amendment of a federal constitution 
are all discussed in a special article published in the 1961 Canada Year Book, pp. 51-57, 
entitled “Amendment of the Canadian Constitution”.* The only barrier to Canada’s 
complete control over the amendment of its own written Constitution (i.e., the British 
North America Act, 1867, a statute of the British Parliament) has been the inability of the 
Canadian people and their elected representatives in the federal and provincial fields to 
draft amendment procedures on which they will be in general agreement. 


* Also available in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 25 cents. 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


; Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Government 
Ontario’ Verses se eeee July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
Quebec?) . ns 2stesne! }. cas July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
Nova Scotia... 0s. s 6... duly 2) t." L507 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
Manitobatid 326 jee) es & July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Columbia........ July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....}| July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873... 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan/........... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42)... 251,700 | Regina 
Dertee oe beck patna Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 3)........ 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland........... Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
CBraS tats 19405" Gs 22)" five. coro tears eects 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories’...} July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, ¢. 105) 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 

UST ORES YA Tie Bel Ee ORE Seas: Ae A: 1,304, 903 
Mackenzie®............. Jan. 1, 1920 527,490 \\Ortawat 
Keewatin®............. Jan. 1, 1920 |+Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 228,160 ash 
PrantshinS sae . mi oe «486 Jan. 1, 1920 649,258 

Yukon Territory®........ June 138, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Canadace. en 3,801,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, ec. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 

3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 

4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperia! Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not 
already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other 
portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

7 See pp. 92-93. 

8 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART IIT.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that “the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is . . . vested in the Queen’’, 
The functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in 
relation to the British Government, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of the Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, the Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such as 
the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills and the granting of a general 
amnesty. 

Apart from her constitutional position in relation +o the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position, and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms 
of title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by 
Parliament and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of the 
Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


‘*EHlizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


, Year Date 
Name Dynasty of of 
Birth Accession 
SVACLOLIA’S Eee «cee aaicicas meta ian Houseio& Hanover et ciate cache sicvven: escent 1819 June 20, 1837 
Hdwardt VI. eee scree ees House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.......... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
Georee iV. striate ctascaciswiin csr Che ETOUSELOis WAN OSOD) sa nosis eisai eit eer 1865 May 6, 1910 
HdwardgveL rrr. 2n. Sener a2 HouseroinWindsort 22... 08%» .4.. <a. Sats n oe 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
George: Vilewisce eer ine eae eee House ol Windsoraeerntcn enn eee 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 


Blizabeth silk ae cmecttecte cto ele ects EouseofeWindsorieechesiaciccecie aeetes eet 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen as her personal 
representative on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a 
term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of Canada 
(revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1960. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible Min- 
isters, in the Queen’ s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents to 
Bills, and exercises other executive functions. 


The Governor General’s annual salary and ener provided by the Parliament of 
Canada are $48,666 and $80,000, respectively. Office expenses and certain other items 
of expenditure are provided for i the estimates for the Office of the Secretary to the 
Governor General. 
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The present Governor General is styled His Excellency General The Right Honourable 
Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 


Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
Hey VISCOUNT) MONCK OF BAULYTRAMMON. os 9+ cs:d ss 09's oc. seemnes ceismey cloas see mee June 1, 1867] July 1, 1867 
Tsx Baron LISGAR OF LISGAR AND BAILIEBOROUGH,..........cccccccsccersceens Dec. 29, 1868} Feb. 2, 1869 
Re ART ORM WEEERIN:. cena couesh Psiek bce eis tate eicioth.cbe alesis sisle’s olleiers © em ye,ayst> d.cietess May 22, 1872} June 25, 1872 
SEH SMEAR Gis OREO RN ethieas esc ir lopcicretecapereys.d ako apace Ne coated alate Nisha timid eRRE ea lbs Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
APTA AR GUIS OR IANS DOMWING), crreressistirs..siert es. ope « wacrste te Stel stoleys Seis, Peayete eae cd tpterase Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
RHEE DARON SDANIAY, OF PRESTON Wi cieeegus. « paelsee Posie Seid ooo alela a vik eis» Slats sree May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
LET HR ORT ABH DOING cvsiayic cavleie oe b efsieiy sictatels,o0er dee. <herecavs cet « cuapeyewis toc sty bole ee leit May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
Due TEO METRE IG CAML VATINITTIO i he. ara vataiave hs golo\excy ahah one ta ays Se tohaysvefogors ay alenart aPolataleroreepheee ts agaeee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
PUR PURE PE NRE A RUE Ns eters sataucd ode Woja'e sa ienewsce suskaueasanjae ae Sastesepor shel scspsioia urs: Hie Riche wsicieveereaege ere Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Fretp Marsuat H. R. H. Tut DUKE oF CONNAUGHT..........0cceceeeceeeceees Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
FEI) UKE ORMOMN ONGHIRRIO.. sc cle apaejacis ce a nls’ 076 0 reitliis¥evelele: esaiase. cyeyeiesa'efs ove oreie’ sissaseefaus Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
CENTRAL RoE OOR DED VN GOR VIM YS. neti clses oc eloe asec coo os obs tae segs bes co eee Aug. 2, 1921] Aug. 11, 1921 
FEHR RVISCOUNT: WILLEINGDON OF FUATTON os7 00s cet 00s civdicieae sewers Sieieeeseess ieee « Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
THE HARL OF BESSBOROUGH... 2.2.0.0... cee e ee cte cece ccacceesceescetsceencans Feb. 9, 1931] Apr. 4, 1931 
PLAMIMARONMAWEEDSMULR OF LULSRIELDi acces occ css or descr es sh ecetion + int «nee ee Aug. 10, 1985} Nov. 2, 1935 
Mayor GENERAL THE HARL OF ATHLONE.......00ccccccccccccscccccccccceccscess Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Fietp MarsHat THE ViscounT ALEXANDER OF TUNIS........0c0ceccecceeesseeas Mar. 21, 1946 | Apr. 12, 1946 
THe Rigor HONOURABLE VINCENT MASSEY........-..cccccscccccccccccceecccecs Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
GENERAL Tot RigHt HONOURABLE GEORGES P. VANIER..........2ccceeeecceees Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
(the leader of the political party forming the Government of the Day) generally from 
Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet either have seats 
in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, all Ministers in 
charge of departments of government are generally Members of the House of Commons 
although there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a Minister with Portfolio being a 
Senator.* However, they generally prefer to have seats in the House of Commons where 
all crucial legislation, by convention, is introduced and where they can offer explanations 
necessary to secure passage of their Estimates or legislation with which they are deeply 
concerned. Ministers without Portfolio (without a department to administer) can be 
members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Frequently the Cabinet contains 
one Minister without Portfolio—usually the Leader of the Government in the Senate—and 
perhaps one or two others chosen for a variety of reasons such as the desirability of including 
certain provincial or sectional representation that might otherwise be lacking in the Ministry. 
Cabinet members are selected by the Prime Minister in such manner as to ensure, as 
far as possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. 
* Senator the Hon. Gideon Decker Robertson held the portfolio of Minister of Labour for the periods Nov. 7, 


1918 to Dec. 29, 1921 and Aug. 7, 1930 to Feb. 2, 1932; Senator the Hon. Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon served as 
Minister of Trade and Commerce from Feb. 12 to Apr. 22, 1963. 
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The position of Prime Minister, the keystone of the Cabinet, is one of exceptional 
authority. He alone makes recommendations on the dissolution and convocation of 
Parliament, appointment of Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant-Governors, 
Chief Justices, Senators, Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons, and Deputy 
Heads of departments. The Cabinet, under his leadership, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Fol- 
lowing established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. 
When the Cabinet (the Government) suffers defeat on a Government Bill or a vote of 
censure or on a motion of want of confidence in the Commons, the existing Government 
or Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it 
resigns, the Governor General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
to form a new Government. Alternatively, if a Government that has been defeated in 
the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election, then, 
should no clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office 
and seek a vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately with 
the consequent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party with the 
highest number of members returned to form a new Government. ‘These alternatives may 
also eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal dissolution of 
Parliament at or near the close of its statutory life. ; 


The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circumstances 
is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her Majesty’s 
Government with the support of the House of Commons. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 3 and the members of 
the Ministry as at Apr. 30, 1964 in Table 4. Sessional and other allowances received by 
Cabinet Ministers are given at pp. 75-76. ; 


6.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


2a ,:£/||:/,,,,, $$ 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 


CC eee 


1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALEXANDER MACDONALD............-...... July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hon: Atexannrer MACKENZIE*.... 062 c0 esos. eee eee Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD..........00-000000.. Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Jonn JosepH CanpWeEtt ABBOTT.........0..00000000 5. June 16, 1891 — Novy. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan Sparrow Davin THomPSON................. Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon: Sir Mackenam Dowsit! yo. . 1 AoeRGtie,. ons. hee Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
7 Riton. Sif CeAanrrsi Purser). hick ee ML Te eee May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 Rt. Hon. (Sir Wmrnw Laurer so.asit eM). a July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Larry BoRDEN............02cccecceeccees Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Largp BORDEN.......... 0c ceccccceoccc. Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt. HoniiAnratvr Marcu vill. gnet eee eee July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wintram Lyon Mackenzm KING.............0..-005. Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Rt. Hons Agar Macnenl oS 00k 0. Eee eh Bt +June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wmi1am Lyon Mackenzip KING...........0.-000005. Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. Ricoarp Beprorp BENNETT...........00.c0cceceeee.. Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wiut1am Lyon Macxenzig KING...............--..-.. Oct. 23, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Lovurs SrepHen St, LAURENT............cccccccceeee. Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. Joun GreorGe DIEFENBAKER...... 000. c0cccecccecceea June 21, 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 
19 Rt. Hon. Lusrme Bowes PEARSON..........cceccecceecceccce. Apr. 22, 1963 — aie 


— i ret retiree) fee ghee Wy et 
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4.—Members of the Nineteenth Ministry, as at Apr. 30, 1964! 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Norre.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 


Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date 
Office Occupant of 

Appointment 
PEPUTIRe, MIN ISLOR pote arate esrsverels iG. Sa 4 4.9 <iaiejo so Slain «6a Rt. Hon. Lester Bowes PEARSON......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State for External Affairs.............. Hon. Pavt Josep JAMES MARTIN........... Apr. 22, 1963 
Miontsterotelransport tard streak «mak dimes. eetenact Hon. Jonn WHITNEY PICKERSGILL...........| Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister.of National Defence... 2.2.6... cree secs ee eee Hon, Paut THEopoRE HELLYER............ Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General.......... Hon. Watter LockHArRt GORDON........... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Trade and Commerce................6: Blons MatCHeih, SHARP la. <.cisd So bvie om Sede Apr. 22, 1963 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada..} Hon. Grorcre James McILRAITH............ Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys........... on, Witt1AM Moore BENIDICKSON......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources| Hon. ARTHUR LAING.............eseeeeeees Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State of Canada... sc... 00.0 ss osjeee neces on. MAURICE LAMONTAGNE............000- Apr. 22, 1963 
Associate Minister of National Defence............. om UCIEN CARDEN bec cence ste ceccnts Apr. 22, 1963 
ManisterrolGa bour i 6 ie os Sie deel waa Cat Hon. ALLAN JosepH MACHEACHEN...........- Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister oft Gb lic: WOnks'.-, te ona bh cee cede « « Hon. JeEAN-PAUL DESCHATELETS............. Apr., «2272 1963 
MGMISTE ION EASHOLICS soc ceparlcts ois 6 eis.s s.cie0ese Saselelove i's oe Hon. Héparp RopiIcHAUD.................: Apr. 22, 1963 
SOLCLEOR GEDELaI etree eee ee ees ASSN SO aoe ea tt Hon. J. Watson MacNauGHt..............- Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Veterans Affairs..............ccceeeeees Hon ROCEReU BTR? Wan 20r o. o sss oan < Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of National Health and Welfare........... TTONS UD VTA NLARBE? ctcine ce rien Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Industry and Minister of Defence Pro- 

CHUCUION Ce eer ee eee ee oe oe eles oan Meas Hon. CHarutes Mitts DruRY............... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General........... Lon Gree WAVREA WA). cies cine ale nae omawek Apr. 22, 1963 
Postmaster Generalcss . 52 seas secs res bs Ogle se ones an Hon. JoHN Rosert NICHOLSON............. Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister-of-Agriculture:as:.cneesee ce ce rere Hone Harry Hays iooctrsieriecher cites Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration.......... Hons ENG VREMBDAY. te teu cse neal oes: Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister without. borthalion. <2... steels ements, «6 Hon. JoHn JosepH CONNOLLY.............6. Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister OPsHOorestry.... «bones oe cle Tate etbotele Hon MAURICE SAU Vil. ones Cates Seen Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister without Portfoliossio seit AeeF se... Honayivon Dupuis eye eee cose eee Feb. 3, 1964 


1 Any changes occurring between Apr. 30, 1964 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 


this volume. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—The Parliamentary Secretaries Act (SC 1959, c. 15), 
assented to June 4, 1959, provides for the appointment of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries 
from among the Members of the House of Commons to assist the respective Ministers in 
such manner as each Minister may direct. The Government thus revived the system of 
parliamentary assistantships in practice during the World War II and postwar years 
subsequent to 1943, whereby Cabinet Ministers might receive assistance in the performance 
of their parliamentary functions and promising Members of the House might secure a 
degree of apprenticeship for higher public office. Parliamentary Secretaries hold office for 


12 months. 
At Apr. 30, 1964, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were in office:— 


Secretary Minister 
GROEN OLICEh Sits Laue Le fy pte Minister 
DBTANDHY: ELAIDASZ tsa ee cnlanie een ae toe cls hold c doaek External Affairs 
JHAN-CHARUES CANTIN Gy eay oo bse ne ee esas eee ae ee ue Transport 
EDGAR oR NRONG Shee Sect eet eect ene aoenece tees Finance 
4 PON SPS ical BY S12 0s dines peclebeaeslitsieh mtewaroee Meare Gl ae Mea Trade and Commerce 
POEUINONGEL URINDR ten cor teen ae aieotss alete cir ostater scarce Northern Affairs and National Resources 
JOHN BS STEWART o-,cic a1e0 5h aasiejeccss Po weckele do daslee causes Secretary of State 
ERNE TSP Aso ES VAUN Mi utavepal tote Se Yoraicpetaeavale Srecssetefel orator ocoaiee.s Labour 
A PECOY VEC W IULTANON sate aia eet eo tas chia ele ce Ra oe 6 he aie Public Works 
(CHMSEM YOAV. CARTM ERs sa tenes site) aeiate cwehls ce kanes eth s« Veterans A ffairs 
TOHN UG. NLUN ROSE tate aoe obes cehen ae ie tetoucenene. National Health and Welfare 
HOON AUD IS eNLACDONALD AS. o4 Ss.tieind cae adidas ce Geese ne ee Justice 
EXE EXIS: CARON ACS oe kina kts cto eho odie eles ect ce cass Postmaster General 
BRucn Ss BEM eae cerns Cas tlhe ene metind gece { Agriculture 

Forestry 


HusBertT BADANAI........ thy aN Oe Ree LI Citizenship and Immigration 
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The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
“a Council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada...”. At present it consists of about 110 members sworn of 
the Council by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Membership 
in the Privy Council is for life so that Privy Councillors include both former and present 
Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, from time to time 
as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include members of the Royal F amily, 
past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and former Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons of Canada. The Council seldom meets as a body and its consti- 
tutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a Committee; the membership thereof, with a few historical exceptions, 
is identical to that of the Cabinet of the Day. A clear distinction between the functions 
of the Committee of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the 
terms “Council” and “Cabinet” are commonly employed as synonyms. 


5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Apr. 30, 1964 


President of the-Privy. Council oo. oe te eee nc ee eG ea anata eae Hon. G. J. McIurarra 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet............. cececcececee R. G. Rosertson 


Norsz.—In this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.”’ indicates membership in the British Privy Council. 


Date When Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member! Sworn In 
Hon. Tomas ALEXANDER CrRERAR....| Oct. 12, 1917 |] Hon. Roce PINARD................... July 1, 1954 
Hon. Henry Herpert STEVENS...... Sept. 21, 1921 || Hon. Hersertr J. Symincron,........ Nov. 26, 1956 
Hon. Ep warp James McMourray..... Nov. 14, 1923 || Hon. Louis René BEAUDOIN.......... Apr. 15, 1957 


Sept. 16, 1925 || Hon. Paut THropore HELLYER?...... Apr. 26, 1957 
2, 1927 | Rt. Hon. Joan Georce DrerenspakER.| June 21, 1957 
7, 1930 || Hon. Howarp CHartres GREEN....... June 21, 1957 
Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Donan MrerHuEN FLEMING..... June 21, 1957 
- 30, 1985 | Hon. AtrreD JoHNson Brooxs........ June 21, 1957 
Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. Grorcre Hems................... June 21, 1957 
Oct. 23, 1935.|) Hono Titon BAtCcER®...<. 008 ccc oek enn. June 21, 1957 
Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. Gzorcz Ranpo.eo PEARKES....| June 21, 1957 
July 8, 1940 || Hon. Gorpon CuuRcuHit............. June 21, 1957 
June 11, 1941 || Hon. Epmunp Davir Futrton......... June 21, 1957 - 
Hon. Grorce Cuypr NowtaNn........ June 21, 1957 
. 8, 1941 || Hon. Doucias Scorr HARKNESS...... June 21, 1957 
Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. Etten Louxs FarrcuouGH...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. J. ANGus MacLEAN............. June 21, 1957 


Rt. Hon. Caarues Vincent Massey... 
H.R.H. The Duxs or Winpsor....... 
Hon. Donatp MatuEson SUTHERLAND. 
Hon. THomas Grrow MurRpHY....... 
Hon. Wut1am Fart Rowe............ 
Hon. CHARLES GAVAN PowER......... 
Rt. Hon. James Lorimer Itstry...... 
Hon. JosepH ENom MiIcHAUD.......... 
Hon. Coun Win11am Grorce Gisson. . 
Hon. Josrepn THoRARINN THORSON.... 
Hon. Wi11am FrerpInanp ALPHONSE 
ALUIRGEON: Ab Betts ies hatte he 
Rt. Hon. Louis StepHen St. LAURENT. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LEONARD 
SPHNCERIC HURCHIUTE. eee ene 
Hon. ANDREW GrorRGE LATTA 
MoNAUGHTONS Saye eee ee 


Hon. Lionet CHEVRIER.............. 
Hon. Paut Josnra Jamies MARTIN?..... 
Hon. Douctas Caartes ABROTT....... 
Hons DHOMAS Vinee eee ee 


Hon. Minton Fowier GrReaa......... 
Hon. Rosert WELLINGTON MAYHEW... 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bowrzes PEARSON’... 
Hon. Sruart Srncuarr GARSON........ 
Hon. Rosert Henry WINTERS........ 
Hon. Freperick GorpDoN BRADLEY... 
Hon. Cuaruss Jost BURCHELL........ 
Hon. Huaues LAPOINnTE............00. 
Hon. Gaprie, EpouARD RINFRET..... 
Hon. WALTER Ep warp HARRIS....... 
Hon. GrorGe PRUDHAM,............. 


Hon. Jonn Wuirney PIcKERSGIL?.... 
Hon J BAN dLeSsAGm..... , feaoet | toa 
Hon. Grorce CaRiyte MARLER....... 


Dec. 29, 1941 || Hon. Micuann STaRR................. June 21, 1957 
Hon. Wiutram McLean HamiTon..... June 21, 1957 
Nov. 2, 1944 || Hon. James MacKerras Macponnet.| June 21, 1957 
Apr. 18, 1945 | Hon. Wmu1am J. BRowNE............. June 21, 1957 
Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Paut Commors................... Aug. 7, 1957 
Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Jay Waupo MonrritH........... Aug. 22, 1957 
Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Francis ALVIN GEorGE 

July 19, 1945 ELAMILTON rps sahs tae ops ee ne Aug. 22, 1957 
Sept. 4, 1945 || H.R.H. The Prince Pamir, Duke of 

Sept. 2, 1947 Edinburgh. 3. 256i) ce ee Oct. 14, 1957 
June 11, 1948 | Hon. Raymonp JosepH MiIcHAEL 

Sept. 10, 1948 O"HURERY, ....c.0) ree ae May 12, 1958 
Nov. 15, 1948 | Hon. Henrt CourRTEMANCHE.......... May 12, 1958 
Nov. 15, 1948 || Hon. Davin James WALKER........... Aug. 20, 1959 
Apr. 1, 1949 || Hon. Josep Pierre Apert Sévieny.| Aug. 20, 1959 
Apr. 1, 1949 | Hon. Hucu JoHn FLEMMING.......... Oct. 11, 1960 
Aug. 25, 1049 | Hon. Nott. Dortonaaee. ose eee Oct. 11, 1960 
Aug. 25, 1949 || Hon. WatterR DINSDALE............... Oct. 11, 1960 
Jan. 18, 1950 || Hon. Grorce Ernest HALPenny..... Oct. 11, 1960 
Dec. 13, 1950 |) Hon. Ropert Henry McGrecor..... Dec. 21, 1960 
Aug. 3, 1951 || Hon. WarteR Morury ASELTINE....... Dec. 28, 1961 
Jan, 29, 1952 || Hon. Lustre MiscamMpBe.y FRost...... Dec. 28, 1961 
Oct. 15, 1952 |} Hon. Jacques FLYNN................. Dec. 28, 1961 
Oct. 15, 1952 || Hon. Joun BRACKEN.,................ May 4, 1962 
May 12, 1953 || Hon. Paun MARTINBAU.....<....0.0025 Aug. 9, 1962 
May 12, 1953 || Hon. Ricnarp ALBERT BELL.......... Aug. 9, 1962 
June 12, 1953 || Hon. Matcoum Watiace McCurcHeon. Aug. 9, 1962 
Sept. 17, 1953 || Hon. Marx Rosert Drouln.......... Oct. 15, 1962 
July 1, 1954 ll Hon. Rotanp MICHENER.............. Oct. 15, 1962 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 65. 
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5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Apr. 30, 1964—concluded 


Date When Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member? Sworn In 

Hon. Marcet LAMBERT.............06- Feb. 12, 1963 || Hon. Htparp RosicHaAuD?,........... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. TH®OGENE RICARD.............. Mar. 18, 1963 || Hon. J. Watson MacNauGu¢r?......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. FRANK CHARLES McGEE......... Mar. 18, 1963 || Hon. Roger TrmunT?.,............... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Martiau ASSELIN................ Mar. 18, 1963 || Hon. Jopy LAMarsH?................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. WatteR LocKHART Gorpon? SPR a Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Caarirs Mitts DrurRY?......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. MircHet SHARP?................ Apres #22, 21963.|| Hon, Guy, PAV REA U2 iicc ioe wise alg ols wrens Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. AzELLUS DENIS..............005 Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Joan Rospertr NicHOLsON?....... Apr. 22; 1963 
Hon. Grorce James McILRaItTH?...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Hon. Harry Hays?................05- Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Wiit1aM Moore Benipicxson?...| Apr. 22, 1963 | Hon, Ren& TREMBLAY? Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. ARTHUR LAING?............0205: Apr. 22, 1963 H F Ro eawtreentt ae te Ace 26. 1963 
Hon. Maurice LAMONTAGNE?.,........ Apr. 22, 1963 MOE ge Sr Bo a yy ree Pe ae 

Hon. Lucten CARDIN?..........-2-05 Apr. 22, 1963 Hon. Joun JoserH CoNNOLL Y? 5 A apt Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. AtLAN JosepH MacHAcHEN?...... Apr. 22, 1963 Hon. Maurice SAUVE?............205 Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. JeEan-Paun DiscHATELETS?....... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Yvon Dupuls?................-- Feb. 3, 1964 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
' sworn in. 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1945-64 


Nore.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 138th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; and for 
the 18th and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of at oes Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 


Commons] Length of Parliament?,? 


Ist Sept 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 June 11 19453 
2nd ar. 14, 1946 |} Aug. 31, 1946 171 118 Ag 9. 19454 
20th Parliament..... 8rd | Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947 169 115 ‘Ape. 30° 19498 
4th | Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948] 209 119 3 Bm. 22d 
5th Jan. 26, 1949] Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 Aad irk as he 
ae on 15, 1949 10, 1949 es 64 
n e 16, 1950 une 30, 1950 35 90 3 
3rd_—| Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951| 154 Titate cae a 
21st Parliament...... 4th | Jan. 30, 1951] Oct. 9, 1951] 253 105 Ture 13" 19535 
5th Oct , 1951 | Dee. 29, 1951 82 56 3 ni. 20 d 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 87 af Kone Sea Sie 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 14, 1953 176 108 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 3 
| ond | Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28, 1955] 203 dieotin Oe crit grr aeee 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd_s| Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956] 218 152 Meci Mito s 10Rts 
4th | Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 eo Ra Bia 
5th Jan , 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 Pasar 
June oe 
: Aug. , 19 
23rd Parliament..... Ist Oct. 14, 1957] Feb. 1, 1958 111 78 Feb. NS 19585 
5m., 
Ist May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 3 
Qnd | Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959| 185 127 Mets eee 
24th Parliament..... 38rd | Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960] 210 146 Agee) 197 19608 
4th | Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3167 174 weenter oe d 
5th Jan. 18, 1962] Apr. 18, 1962 91 65 Yn Cleat. 
ie 
* uly 18, 19 
6 m., 20d. 
rs Ist May 16, 1963 | Dec. 21, 1963 2209 117 Apr. 8, 19633 
26th Parliament..... { Qnd | Feb. 18, 1964 ae - ie } May 8, 19634 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (BNA Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from Noy. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 
7 Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 8 Government defeated in House of Commons on 


want of confidence motion. 9 Includes long adjournment from Aug. 2 to Sept. 30, 1963. 
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ee 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before 
becoming law. In practice most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. XXVIII for current legislation.) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1964, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following: the amendment of the Constitution 
of Canada (subject to certain exceptions—see p. 58); the public debt and property; 
the regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation is 
paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. Stat. 
1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to 
old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. By the British North America Act, 1964, which 
received Royal Assent on July 31, 1964, this amendment was extended, at the request of 
the Parliament of Canada (June 19, 1964) to permit the payment of supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability benefits irrespective of age, under a contributory 
pension plan. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 
102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate is 
summarized by province in Table 7. 

Senators are appointed for life by the Governor General by instrument under the 
Great Seal of Canada on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. The actual power 
of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the Prime Minister whose advice 
the Governor General accepts in this regard. In each of the four main divisions of Canada, 
except Quebec, Senators represent the whole of the province for which they are appointed; 
in Quebec one Senator is appointed for each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was 
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formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker 
appointed by the Governor General in Council (in effect by the Government) and govern- 
ment business in the Senate is sponsored by the Government Leader in the Senate. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


P 1915- | 1949- 

Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1964 

MONT ATION Me EEL is clea ohooh ees 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
CO UCTSO ON cactere arene aie ois ook cmotoatoncbieatetols aie 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
AttlantiG. ProVvinCes 15a. da. st ceisiee w aeiste 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
UNO VAT OROUIMGEME os caine trees ccc coisiccees 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswackite: boi sseer. das 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Princesuaward island: <2. <<..<<.c00% ay 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Nevwioundiana 1 cise. a hcieliotey sles sa A aoe 6 
Western Rrovinces::.........+.<#euseen. bee 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
Manitobaersss: bons. ce ses sco dhen aot 2 2 2 8 3 4 4 4 6 6 
British ‘Golimbiats ite. oc. os cmisie's dete ees <a b} 8 8 3 Sy 8 53 6 6 
Saskatchewan... esc as on tee foes | 2 2 l 4 6 6 
AUD ertaret els foc ccs s sc scicis tech aa . 4 6 6 
POUGRIS $285 vce Rncivesineca. BS 72 74 77 rr 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 


The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but in 
every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the Senate 
has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 


8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


DPGaer ee beets tise 5 ae Be cote le mote rcietole Cree ee teeta So oheverevor dare save Bee sae nciner’ Hon. Maurice Bourcer 
PEA GerEG tab NOK CrONEDDIM GIG vec chrratce telreiters evekeroosie tever tener cve-orciateiavavelehoretateloveketevancks Hon. Joun J. Connouuy 
egdentatut Ne: OPDOSi GlONns4 chase ie ease Sree ae siete leko PRs a SU bo ake ensue Hon. Aurrep J. Brooxs 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments.................00s00e Joun Forsres MacNeEtn 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 


Newfoundland— New Brunswick— 

(5 Senators—1 vacancy) (10 Senators) 

Bartrp, ALEXANDER Boyp.......... St. John’s VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH.......... Bathurst 
ISA SE AMET GHA WI GS. o55 cess cisieterere ass Curling McL&Ean, ALEXANDER NEIL......... Saint John 
BRADLEY, FREDERICK GORDON..... Bonavista BURCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... South Nelson 
HOME TESMAT COLMENne. gat toe. St. John’s Frrcusson, Murite, McQuEEN....| Fredericton 
ECs eR 7 ae eee neane Ee St. John’s Mea Rae, FRED i ac Lithueare cores terserdion Jct. 
—_ NV ORE Cp AUER DBs ES, c 0. etetaa ete sisiielele ore oncton 

iar = Island TayiLor, AUSTIN CLAUDE........... Salisbury 
GRANT, THOMAS VINCENT.......... Montague BEoons, pee JOHNSON......... Sees : 
INMAN, FLORENCE ELSIE........... Montague eee rah hr, eee ar wae we ia Saint Joh 
MacDonatp, JoHN JOSEPH......... Charlottetown Rea gato aa eat PSOne 
Pures, ORVILLE Howarb........ Alberton Quebec— 

Nova Scotia— (23 Senators—1 vacancy) 

(10 Senators) Hucsssen, ADRIAN K............. Montreal 
Rosertson, WisHart McLeA....... Truro Goutn, L&ton MERCIER............. Montreal 
KINLEY, JOHN JAMES............... Lunenburg Vin Nag HOMAGISS pce herds Doct. aura aa Outremont 
CoMEAU, JOSEPH WILLIE............ Comeauville VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE............ Lévis 
HSNO GORDON Ds ucswards out oo ene Halifax DUPRUIS) VINCENT! ® Gs. cee n. Gee ent Montreal 
MUP DONALD HP ede cco elec ne ose Liverpool DESSUREAULT, JEAN-MARIE......... Quebec 
SONINOUE YEU ROLD oi 0 0,:510s0.cisve 6 os 6 Halifax BovurraRD, Paut HENRI........... Quebec 
Buois, FREDERICK MURRAY........ Truro JopoIn, MARIANA BEAUCHAMP...... Montreal 
Macponatp, JoHN MIcHAEL........ North Sydney TREMBLAY, LEONARD Davip 
O’Leary, CLEMENT AuGUSTINE....}| Antigonish SWEEZBN rrpitiies eet hesiconiy sta. one St. Malachie 
WHMGCHIAMHIRANI Ooo a eiccie'oe's cc see's Wolfville POURNIDRs SARTO co cccleecuseiiets si sx Montreal 


1 Any changes occurring between Apr. 30, 1964 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 
this volume. 
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8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Apr. 30, 1964'—concluded 


Province and Name of Senator 


Quebec—concluded 
Mouson, HartTLAND DE 
MONTAR VILLE... Se ctne ae eee 
PowER, CHARLES GAVAN........... 
Pouuiot, JEAN-FRANGOIS........... 


P.O. Address 


Montreal 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Ontario—concluded 
WaLKkER, Davin JAMES............. Toronto 
BEUISEH SS EGHEATIO. cisternae te lemree Sudbury 
LANG? JANIE ATRENoserana eile certs Toronto 


St. Pacdme 
Riviére du Loup 


Lerrancors, J. EUGENE............ Montreal Manitoba— 
Meériot: LAON tscte tei tact bs Trois Riviéres ._ (6 Senators) : 
Monette, GUSTAVE............000% Montreal — BEAUBIEN, ARTHUR L.............. St. Jean Baptiste 
Quart, Jostp ALICE DINAN......... Quebec CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER...... Winnipeg 
BrausiENn, Lours PHmIPPs......... Montreal THORVALDSON, Gunnar G..........| Winnipeg 
RIAN AC QUE Sa Seen oka. agers ide oe Quebec Irvine, Ottve LILLAN............. Winnipeg 
Bourcet, MAURICE................ Lévis Hate, J CAMPBELL jet 722 eee ee Winnipeg 
Ghurmvas Logic Pits 2 ach fete Montreal YU2@K, PAUL, . ions 2 eines ae ins Winnipeg 
BouRquUE, ROMUAGD.©. =. nae Outremont 
DENIS PAZELLOS GU Pea. Montreal Saskatchewan— 
(6 Senators) 
Ontario— Horner, RALPH BYRON........... Blaine Lake 

(23 Senators—1 vacancy) ASELTINE, WALTER M............2-5. Rosetown 
Lampert, NorMAN P.............-: Ottawa Woop, Tuomas H..............+-+- Regina 
HAyYpEN, SALTER ADRIAN. ......... Toronto Boucuer, WILLIAM ALBERT......... Prince Albert 
Paterson, Norman McLeop....... Fort William PEARSON, ARTHUR M............... Lumsden 
Davies, Wuu1aM Rurert.......... Toronto UNUM DYGIETYNWend OEUNGE rvs a careeinche: Saskatoon 
Tayior, WittIAM Horaceg.......... Brantford Alberta— “ 
BisHop, CHARLES L....:........... Ottawa (6 Senators) 
ee ea eae eS = pone BLAS, ARIGTIDE hed tahe's eet rere og Edmonton 
Macponatp, WiuiAM Ross......... Brantford ee ee Sat iit ees nec aet 
etn ee Ck Jeeves cesses eee Si telia CAMERON, DONALD.............00: eee 

De era weet eee it att pA GLADSTONE, JAMES... .4..5:52 20+ 05- Cardston 

Ma teeta hoy aera weet eeee ee BucHANAN, JOHN ALEXANDER...... Edmonton 
SULLIVAN MIOSEPHVAN. ores fete Ee Toronto British Columbia— 
CHOQUETTE, LIONEL. ....5.....-5.+ Ottawa (5 Senators—i vacancy) 
Wilts: EVAR Ry eA ter eee area Toronto Farris, JOHN WALLACE DEB........ Vancouver 
McCurcHeon, M. WALUACE......... Toronto McKeen, STANLEY STEWART....... Vancouver 
O’ Leary, M. GRATTAN..........50 Ottawa REED, VOOM AS: 7 pant ate ae New Westminster 
GROSART, ALLISTER, eee fe cee Ottawa HODGES? NANCY 20 eee nih che Victoria 
RopverRtsony JOHN An tat. ene. = 2 Kenora Saute, SYDNEY JOHN. ...........-- Kamloops 


1 Any changes occurring between Apr. 30, 1964 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix 
to this volume. 


The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed by the 
Act were not thereby disturbed. 

In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows :— 


The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 
tion of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective in 
the General Election of 1949. 
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After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that, as a result of a wartime 
shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of 
Saskatchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, 
in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another, the British North America Act was again amended (RSC 1952, c. 304, Sect. 51) 
(see Canada Year Book 1963-64, p. 75) to ensure that the representation of any province 
should not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however to 
the qualification that the effect of the rule should not be to make the representation of a 
province with a smaller population greater than any province with a larger population. 

Subsequently in 1952, Parliament enacted RSC 1952, c. 334, effective in the General 
Election of 1953 and in each successive General Election down to that of the Twenty-Sixth 
Parliament (Apr. 8, 1963), which provided that representation in the House of Commons 
should be on the following basis:— 

“Sect. 2.—Highty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 


of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.’’ 


Enactment of an Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act was being debated in the 
House of Commons throughout the spring of 1964 as required by the British North America 
Act, 1867 (Sect. 51), following the completion of the 1961 decennial census. The proposed 
legislation provides for the establishment of an electoral boundary commission for each 
province to prepare a report for the Representation Commissioner (SC 1963, c. 40) charged 
with the responsibility of transmitting a certified copy to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons setting forth the boundary commission’s recommendations concerning the 
division of the province into electoral districts and concerning the description of the 
boundaries of each such district and the representation and name to be given thereto. The 
new boundary readjustment Act, if passed before this volume goes to press, will be outlined 
in the Appendix. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 26 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


-9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1963 


1953 
1925 | 1935 1957 

: : 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 
Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 1882 1904 1926 | 1940 | 1949 | 1958 
1878 1891 | 1900 1911 | 1921 1930 | 1945 1962 
1963 
OntaTiOts. ct ..% nee nics 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
(DES Oss Qeeten See 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
NOVaIpeOtld.o. . . antoacecs 6 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 
Manitoba te... cocticototns oe 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 ie 16 14 
British Columbia........ aaa 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....| ... nde 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... te fee ads sie r 4 10 10 16 Ait 21 20 17 
Lol CTT Sie eer aes af 12 16 17 iy Ly 
Yukon Lerritory........... 1 1 1 1 1 1 { 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.1 ; ge ag he re 1 
Newfoundland........... sae ee oo ome aus sae se Ae oa hale Bee 7 if 
MP OUAIS Cee a. 181 | 200) 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214) 221 | 285 | 245] 245 | 262 | 265 


1 Northwest Territories in 1963. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, 
Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 30, 1964. 


Speaker .e,.c:2's 3 dirs }-oeels pend eveleysareefeatee ators orale « Sloe Mares aeroes Hon. Anan A. MACNAUGHTON 
PrimésMinistérso: sere kee Pelee Cees ea ea aa eee eee Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson 
ead eriot thesOpposiviOn.. scientist iiaieahele aineiekcniomiiele eit Steal ejesotei Kors Rt. Hon. Joun G. DinrensaKkeER 
Clerk of the House of Commons...... eerie sas os sia ove 6 aus sid ofaieisiolete e lofereics Lion J. RayMonpD 


Nore.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 77. 
For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 63. This information, except a rebaen 
ib.= Libera 


indicated by asterisks (*). 


of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are unofficial. 


The leaders of the political parties are 


Ie Oe = Progressive Conservative; S.C.=Social Credit; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; R.Cr.=Le Ralliement 


des Creditistes; L.-Lab.=Liberal-Labour. 


Popu- 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


SS eS ee ee 


Province Jation, Voters 
and Census er 

Electoral District 1961 List 

No. No 
Newfoundland— 

(7 members) 

Bonavista-Twillingate.| 50,527 | 24,706 
Burin-Burgeo. ........ 48,673 | 22,684 
Grand Falls—-White 

Bay-Labrador....... 82,433 | 41,239 
Humber-St. George’s..| 74,015 | 32,151 
St. John’s East........ 77,070 | 38,018 
St. John’s West........ 68,979 | 33,693 
Trinity—Conception....| 56,156 | 28,830 

Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
Win PSs Meee ed. 17,893 | 9,969 
Princeeeya ce. eee ss sicse 40,894 | 20,588 
Queenssvesei in). dace 45,842 | 26,472 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough........ 27,634 | 14,905 
Cape Breton North- 

WACTORISN 6 a terrae 50,957 | 25,646 
Cape Breton South..... 85,001 | 42,671 
Colchester-Hants...... 60,751 | 34,513 
Cumberlandeers eee 37,767 | 21,573 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings} 76,073 | 39,793 
bal if axes s cvaicteeteieeieers 225,723 |122,846 
Inverness—Richmond...} 33,907 | 19,068 
Pictousss. Ae en 43,908 | 24,809 
Queens-Lunenburg..... 48,153 | 29,684 
Shelburne-Yarmouth- 

@laresscn. Mate ace 47,133 | 26,366 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

Charlotte: wie. ee 23,285 | 13,726 
sp upatce eae 66,343 | 29,182 
K Gite eee ok oe 26,667 | 12,294 
Rectihisbeteha. 

Miraimichivee sa. eae. 50,035 | 23,240 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.......... 79,956 | 36,012 
OV ae 8 oe eee 37,548 | 21,806 
Saint John-Albert...... 101,736 | 57,601 
Victoria—Carleton...... 43.219 | 22,180 
Westmorland.......... 93,679 | 50,361 
York-Sunbury......... 75,468 | 38,330 

Quebec— 


(75 members) 
Argenteuil—Deux- 
Montagnes........... 


17, 253 


9,108 
17,675 


42,703 


12, 852 


21,490 
36, 986 
29,511 
18,079 
34,091 


183, 402 


15, 448 
20.793 
24,105 


22,595 


11,939 
23, 423 
10,077 


18, 182 


29,139 
17, 882 
42,112 
18,039 
41,905 
32, 859 


64,667 | 34,905 | 29,027 
1 Died May 29, 1963; see Appendix for by-election. 


11,666 
11,608 


6,947 


10, 508 
14,307 
14, 387 
9,034 
16, 887 
46,274 
45,173 
8,373 
10, 566 
12,591 


11,607 


6,279 
13,344 
5,971 


10,148 


14,111 
9,524 
21,584 
10,572 
19,989 
15, 827 


12,324 


Name of Member P.O. Address 
Hon. J. W. Pickersem..|Ottawa, Ont...... 
Ci We CARIBE aos oy St. John’s........ 
C. R. M. GRANGER..... Stewouni Seema 
H. M. Batren.......... Corner Brook 
Uc es © TREE Sothern: St. JonnSesensee. 
eI R@ASHIUN We ae eee ae St. John’s........ 
Jegivss UCKER Gc ice cer St Onn Se aes ce 
PANLUMEATUY ees, facts Souriseiyi eee 
Hon. J. W. MacNaucat.|Ottawa, Ont...... 
Hon. J. A. MacLean Lewis, Beatons 

Millss, eyes 
H. N. MacquarRRin..... Victoria. 2or eee 
J. B. STEWART.......... Baytields Wra..tne 
RisMiUIR reece ee tere Sydney Mines 
DD PMAGUINNIGsaeicc cracker Glace Bay........ 
C. F’. KENNEDY........ TETULO meets 
RACACOATHS! eee es im herstiae a aaeee 
Hon. G. C. Nownan....|Wolfville......... 
Fw e WLOVDeree cee ae Halilax Po. caesee 
G. JAMIREGANGE EE. core Halifaxt). ou. jocmten 
Hon. A. J. MacKacuen./Ottawa, Ont...... 
H. R. Mach wan....... New Glasgow. mrt 
LERRACROUSESaceee cee Lunenburg........ 
F. T. ARMSTRONG...... Yiermrouthecneee 
A.M. A. McLean...... Blacks Harbour. . 
Hon. H.-J. Rosicnaup..|Ottawa, Ont. 
G. CROSSMAN........... Buctouche........ 
G. R. McWruram....... Newcastle........ 
JH Dupe ee eee Campbellton..... 
R. G. L. FarRwWEaTHER.|Rothesay......... 
he MM SS ELEs Pao oe SaintJonne..c-. 
Hon. H. J. Fuemmina...|Juniper........... 
Soe wRIDEOUT A. 2. .ee Monetontinsc cee 
Js > MACRAB coe enee Fredericton....... 
V2 ROUING aoe aie St. Eustache...... 
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; Rana. Votes 
Province ie Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and. Wemaurt oP Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address | Affili- 

Electoral District 1961 List | Polled meee ation 

er 
No No No. No 
Quebec—continued 
BCRUCE: tonic nicse Oiivn 61,332 | 30,234 | 25,211 | 12,627 |G. PERRON............. ph Joseph de "T 
WGOis c ckesdieiesc CA 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 70,191 | 38,619 | 31,299 | 15,892 |G. LaNtTEL....... 5 eames Valleyfield....... Lib. 
Bellechasse............ 32 513 15,834 | 12,336 | 5,434 |H. Laverpibre......... St. Lazare Village.|Lib. 
Berthier-Maskinongé- 

Delanaudiére........ AS. £49 1025. 800 1 0s B0S |) Leer, ited A Ulseties cis.cod ac ecie Louiseville....... EC. 
Bonaventure........... 42,962 | 20,632 | 16,304 | 9,092 |A. B&cHarD............ Carleton sur Mer. .| Lib. 
Brome-Missisquoi..... 43,217 | 23,734 | 18,971 | 8,411 |W. H. Grarrrey........ Knowlton........ HON 
Chambly-Rouville..... 60, 959: |. 32,287 -} 24,770 | 13,850 |BecPIGON: scccs. soccer on Beloetlia. cc. ccems Lib. 
Chanrplain, .\...005 naire 63,086 | 32,715 | 27,987 | 12,446 |J.-P. MaTrm............. Spegeitel neces cned Lib. 
Chapleau.............. W392 | (33,90 125/180 [S14 701 1G. LAPRISWE os sca: 60.0.0 Was Sarre: sisscccses S.C.! 
Charlevoix, 3555. <csies)s 48,906 | 24,136 | 20,184 | 7,390 |L.-P.-A. B&LANGER..... Beaupré.......... §.C.1 
Chateauguay- 

Huntingdon- 

Laprairie........ Said FOL eo oe OOOmpesscO2 a 10s 7140 [ks WATSON, «<0 0i5.00 5.0, owielcais «cet escs Lib. 
Chicoutimi. 05). 0008 -| 83,635 | 38,087 | 31,541 |, 14,581 |M..COrh,........5.5.00- Chicoutimi North{|S.C. 
Compton-Frontenac....| 42,366 | 20,227 | 15,931 6,234 |H. Laruurppr........... Lac Mégantic..... S.C. 
Dorchester.........- «--}| 38,953 | 18,049 | 14,832 | 5,830 |P.-A. Boumin........... Ste. Marguerite 

de Dorchester. .|S.C.1 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska. .... 23.00. 89,851 | 45,601, | 37,184 | 17,338 1J.-L. PEPIN.........0.. Drummondville. .| Lib. 
Gases: cc ousinccccs 65) S007] 29 S041 28 79824) LO nves VAstO YR.scccseccscet este Chandler Shere” Lib. 
GAtINeCAU occes cacti 6 BOwtl bol dlO 120,080 140) beg |ktuUEDUC..c.sesssecee: Maniwaki........ Lib. 

Millman Ssrettict ovas sisves 86,563 | 44,713 | 37,379 | 19,667 |A. CaRoNn......... Ce ET OL sae Se Lib. 

les-de-la-Madeleine....} 12,479 | 5,656 | 4,827] 3,053 |M. Sauvi............... Montreal......... Lib 
Joliette-L’ Assomption-— 

Montcalm............ 102,717 | 54,060 | 38,117 | 16,103 |L.-J. Prenon............ Joliette...%. se. cues 
Kamouraska........... 35.312 | 17,736 | 12,967 | 6,286 |C.-E. DIionNu.......... StPascalar iiss. §.C.1 
Mabetlev rec. sone cs: 45,701 | 22,228 | 17,487 | 6,951 |G. GrrovaRD........... Mont Laurier..... S.C.2 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 43149) | 21,777) |218,.606> | «9,048 |M. LESSARD. .......¢.-5 PAINE Se cic cree oe S.C. 
ApOINGe se. ececee 654 74,408 | 33,482 | 28,455 | 13,312 |G. GrGorRE........... Lapointe. ........ 8.C.1 
LOLEN ISR: AER as ne ere ear 49,047 | 27,374 | 23,778 Oe Go ANN gr UAYiccus + «sot cere oot WERUAOMe ec scle crete Lib 
VG ONPUCUL et. aca 6:5.5:0,0/0, 6,000 LOZ ssi leo vsOOm esos Onlelameeas Wek COTES « «+a ,0 0 cies on Longueuil......... Lib. 
TG OUD IDEARC S ser «0 sie esere's 38.529 | 18.301 | 16,028 | 6,957 |A. CHoqueETTE.......... Quebec: fe! Lib. 
Matapédia—Matane..... 67,226 | 29,145 | 24.079 | 10,265 |Hon. R. Tremenay..... Ottawa, Ont. Lib. 
MISEERGIC! ces wticsae ess 70,064 | 33.276 | 26.055 | 11,329 |Ri-C. LANGLoIsS......... Thetford Mines.../S.C.1 
Montmagny-L’Islet....| 40,987 | 20.591 | 16,076 | 7,096 |J. Bercmr.............. Montmagny...... Lib. 
AY ise sehen 45,192 | 23,968 | 19,767 | 9,488 IC. VINCENT............. Ste. Perpétue..... P.C. 

ontlac- 

Témiscamingue......} 41.069 | 20,000 | 17,029 | 6,449 |Hon. P. Martrngav....|Campbell’s Bay. .|P.C. 
IPOLINGUL Ss ces. cose seece| 48,137 | 25,385 | 20,564 | 11,473 |J.-L. FRENETTE......... St. Mare des 

Carriéres....... S.C. 

Quebec East........... 92,170 | 54,163 | 44,873 | 18,661 |R. BeauL&............. Quebec........... 8.C.1 
Quebec South.......... 54,535 | 36,316 | 30,178 | 16,314 |J.-C. CAntIN........... Quebec: i<si< shee Lib. 

Quebec West........... FLatOo! | soa OOGMIAaTaDSOUl lovloor tise Ee LOURD Essie b.cleeie crs Quebec........... §.C.1 
Quebec-Montmorency. .|138,030 | 76,279 | 62 953 | 28,147 |G. Marcoux........... Beauport......... S.C. 

Richelieu-Verchéres....} 60,832 | 34,040 | 26,887 | 14,194 |Hon. L. CarpINn........ Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 

Richmond-Wolfe....... 60,534 | 28,473 | 22,195 | 8.762 |P.-T. ASsELIN.......... Bromptonville....|Lib. 

Rimouskt 2: 535 see 88 75,076 | 35,921 | 29,394 | 12,414 |G. OunnurT............ St. Mathieu......|S.C.2 
Riviére-du-Loup- 

Témiscouata......... 58,909 | 26,916 | 22,710 | 10,753 |R. GENDRON........... Riviére du Loup. .|Lib. 
Roberval: .tsc5 ees 56,234 | 24,570 | 20,107 | 10,345 |C.-A. GAUTHIER........ Mistassini........ 8.C.} 
Saint-Hyacinthe- 

Bavot Mest ean 63,942 | 35,276 | 26,674 | 13,716 |Hon. T. Ricarp........ St. Hyacinthe....|P.C. 
Saint-Jean-Iberville- 

Napierville.......... 65,464 | 33.514 | 28,118 | 14.656 |Y. Duputs............. St..dean. Assess Lib. 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche] 86,296 | 43,828 | 36,168 | 16,358 |J. CHReTIBN............ Shawinigan....... Lib. 
DPASUCNAY..- 2.0% 0dele oes 815097" 17462781 |.32,.8534) 13896 |GS Broun s).26.5 208 Sept Iles........./Lib. 
MOTOR 3. 5 om sree eee 67.962 35,104 | 26,815 | 9.989 IG. Ronpgav........... St. Césaire....... S.C. 
Sherbrooke............ 73,417 | 41,514 | 32.067 | 12,708 |G. CHAPDELAINE........ Sherbrooke....... S.C, 
Svanstead 24.32. P ee 43,309 | 23,844 | 18,899 | 7.649 |Y. Formst.............. Magog .catasie ee Lib. 
Terrebonne..........-. 102,450. | 55,872) 41,716 | 19,015 {L. Caprmux........0... St. Jéréme.......|Lib. 
Trois-Riviéres......... 68,854 | 39,790 | 32.845 | 14.558 |Hon. L. Batcnr........ rois Riviéres....|P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....} 38,756 | 21,061 | 17,582 8726398 | RSL MARDI Gs s ocho HOVE CITOU sae ics Lib. 
Villeneuve............. 79,675 | 36,305 | 30,115 | 18,096 |R. Caourrts,.......... OU Yi eaeerctoeielerns 8.C.1 


1 R.Cr. from September 1963. 2P.C. from Apr. 25, 1964, 3 Leader of R.Cr. formed September 1963. 
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Total 
Votes 
Polled 


; Popu- 
eas lation, 
Electoral District Pods 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 
Montreal and 

Jesus Islands— 

Carticre ae ee ee 51,819 
Wollandiers acc ncees 107,394 
Hochelaiva? oo. cies 79,912 
Jacques-Cartier- 

asallere tee ots tt 163, 148 
atontainesaes- sac. 50, 325 
Maurier sence etc ee 45, 652 
a vale te teens 193, 437 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemonts...2.-. 108, 023 
Mercieraitninencms oe 233,964 
Mont-Royal......... 128, 524 
Notre-Dame- 

Ge-Grace....ceseece 100,719 
Outremont-Saint-Jean| 63,888 
Papimneaus.. coca ae 87, 588 
Sh Amine eee eicets ae 38,173 
Saint-Antoine- 

Westmount........ 59, 609 
Saint-Denis... . 60. 65,090 
Saint-Henri.......... 71,691 
Saint-Jacques........ 54, 679 
St. Lawrence- 

Sts Georges .neeee 34, 020 
Sainte-Marie......... 56, 455 
Wierduns Sm irts teat 78,317 

Ontario— 
(85 members) 
Algoma East.......... 54, 868 
‘Algoma “Westin ecciack 80, 542 
Branvrord seer: sestee 54, 392 
Brant-Haldimand..... 57,644 
IBTUCEEE TAR tee meat ae 29, 334 
Carleton tree. osckeess 130, 497 
Gochraneij.49. 2) ead aeee 47, 854 
Dufferin-Simcoe....... 53, 226 
Durhameste senses 39,916 
loins see ae ee ee 62, 862 
POssemWiasSts. + eecc ceteas 99, 432 
HSsex South niece seers 55, 816 
Essex West............. 101,526 
Fort, William... Seen 57,642 
Glengarry—Prescott....| 46,443 
Grenville-Dundas...... 40,026 
Grey-Bruce............ 36, 883 
Grey dNorthist cis koe 38, 824 
FL alton eth. See cern 107, 285 
Hamilton Hast......... 65, 287 
Hamilton South....... 121,161 
Hamilton West........ edlay 
Hastings-Frontenac....| 48,217 
Hastings South........ 70, 806 
Huronte hte eet 8,355 
Kenora-Rainy River 72,775 
Kent a.45 23. Meare , 285 
TCT SSO 2 sf... ete ee 76, 485 
Lambton-Kent......... 43,235 
Lambton West......... 78, 482 
Tananric®mates ck ee 40,081 
esas eins. etm eek 47,121 


19,944 
58, 212 
46, 587 


94,681 
31,411 
26, 870 
112, 822 


64, 850 
120, 083 
74,982 


61,237 
33, 945 
48, 526 
19, 601 


38,175 
36,516 
39, 202 
33, 045 


22,294 
32,253 
46,396 


25,104 
41,161 
30, 700 
32, 337 
17,382 
77,910 
24,613 
26,173 
21,873 
33, 890 
53,589 
29,631 
55, 689 
30, 885 
24,336 
22,592 
21,648 
23,110 
59,151 
36, 132 
67, 669 
41, 264 
26, 206 
37,041 
26, 076 
36, 006 
39,541 
40,993 
24,323 
41,342 
22,565 
26, 867 


13,842 
41,808 
28,717 


76, 086 
21,975 
18, 226 
81, 825 


42,704 
80,904 
54, 180 


47,731 
23, 856 
30,605 
12,989 


27,731 
23,341 
27,604 
20,592 


14, 880 
20,491 
35, 223 


20,897 
34, 132 
25,115 
26,576 
14,541 
67,728 
18,951 
21,738 
18,994 
28,924 
43,520 
25,725 
41,877 
26, 436 
20,057 
18,155 
18,593 
19,225 
49,368 
28,397 
54, 451 
31,380 
20,637 
32, 228 
22,547 
27,327 
32,307 
34, 198 
20, 233 
32,760 
18,579 
22, 183 


6, 642 
23.764 
13,093 


44,299 


12,113 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
ation 
MeL KURING s-% 4s 5 eee Montréeal!@s 9.2 Lib. 
GPROULEAUL ead. ee Montreal oss seca Lib. 
RaBuprsieeies. so Montreal......... Lib. 
Re ROCK: See sus. eee se Lachines 74 ee Lib. 
G.-C. LACHANCE........ Montreal). Lib. 
Hon. L. CHEVRIER!,.... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
JL ROCHON =f .2 ee Montreal......... Lib. 
Hon. J.-P. DescHaTELets|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
P= BOULANGER ecae Montreal......... Lib. 
Hon. A. A. 

-MACNAUGHTON........ Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
E.-T. ASSenin.........: Montreal......... Lib. 
Hon. M. Lamontaeng...|/Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Hon. G. FAVREAU...... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Gi ATIOISELUE:.....-cphee cee Montreal......... Lib. 
Hon, € MaDRur yen n Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Hon. A. Drents?......... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
H.-P ee ESSARD a. fost Montreal......... Lib. 
M. RINFRET. .6..¢.....% Montreal......... Lib. 
JioN. 2bUIRNER «4. 4-6 seek Montreal......... Lib. 
Giles VIALADEL asc0 5 fee Montreal? ass ELC. 
B.S. MAcKASEY........ Vierdiin= tse. csce Lib. 
Rt. Hon. L. B. PeArson*|/Ottawa........... Lib. 
G. E. Nixon........... Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
JABS DROWN. ose tezane Brantvrord. | seen « Lib. 
LR aPaNNELE se shan te Brantlordae ce Lib. 
JeeLiONE Yona oor oem Tavertons. >. eee PCs 
CoOL ERANCIS* ieee. Ottawats. setae Lib. 
JacAg ELAR ELe aust ceetaae Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
JE MADIEIS asc saeeen Orangeville....... ies 
RAC HONE Ys seen eee Port Hopes. 22. Lib. 
MAS MCBAIN =) oes St. Thomas...... B.C! 
Hon. P. MartTIn........ Ottawaed.. eee Lib. 
BE 2W ELAN Ss).2 bee Ambherstburg..... Lib. 
AE GRAY. as csSke.e Windsor: . = aise Lib. 
EAB ADANATS esc bee e Fort William..... Lib. 
Vii Tee OA. Saas he Glen Robertson.. .|Lib. 
JEAN CASSELMAN........|Prescott.......... BP Cx 
EE vA WINGER eee IM'anovernssei... ee 12XO; 
IP RV. no NOBLES tiers cat Shallow Lake..... 12 OF 
Fit SELaRenyas.. cle Oakvillé:” secseae Lib. 
JSC. MuUNRO....8. ) REPS Hamaulton.. ssceen Lib. 
IW. SEO wr... 26% cnr Hamualtoncigacceet NSD. 
JS MACAUUSON. AS. © eee Hamilton. » stad Lib. 
CAS WEBB..2) 5 heee INOEWOOGis as ee PC. 
Rep LeMPLn ete bee Belleville......... Lib. 
Ee NCaRDIIr. ©. 5.22826 Brussel Sa. V..ceaspeten LENSE 
Hon. W. M. Benipickson|Ottawa........... L.-Lab 
H. W. DaNnrorTH....... Blenheim... 2. .2ie P.C. 
Hea BENSON, eo5 there Kangston, ... en Lib. 
Mac T. McCurcueon...|Florence.......... P.Gs 
Witt Bo vere Aass Pepe Samia... ..cceee Lib. 
G. H. Doucerr....:.... Carleton Place....|P.C. 
J. R. MaTHEson....... Brockville........ Lib. 


1 Resigned Dec. 27, 1963; appointed High Commissioner to Britain Feb. 3, 1964; see Table 11 for by-election. 
2 Resigned Dec. 27, 1963; appointed to the Senate Feb. 3, 1964; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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SS OO ee ee 


‘ Popu- 
Province lation, 
Elect aT Distri + | Census 
ectora c 1961 
No. 
Ontario—concluded 

MASQUE sooe oka ie:ti he ie Ses © 126, 674 
lead Se ee 73,970 
Middlesex East........ 101,721 
Middlesex West........ 45,731 
Niagara Falls.......... 78,010 
Wickel Belt... Gccca202% 76, 307 
INDISSIE cic San Bes ss - |) 68, Lifd 
SG Gi ae Stara 50, 475 
Northumberland....... 42,768 
RO MUAEIO sic aos Scat inis'o 125,784 
Ottawa East........... 51, 828 
Ottawa West........... 67,131 
ADRTORCES eho oe osc CPEs , 499 
Parry Sound-Muskoka.| 55,898 
PONE os nn, states ob ets 1 545 
“ERR 9 a ge = re 55, 816 
Peterborough,......... 67,969 
onteArthurseicnsces lek 87,977 
Prince Edward-Lennox.| 37,758 
Renfrew North........ 55,616 
Renfrew South......... 35, 929 
MESS 2 cis ceip aici ates 124, 368 
Simcoe Hast........... DSaave 
Simeoe North......... 46,377 
BAUM Onibs f «ey liaic bo ce 7,867 
“SUECo Sy eiy hak Sa Peete 73,945 
Timiskaming.......... 50, 654 
PRINS ie oc kiss at 48,956 
WA OEIAT x aicscinus thio 48,789 
Waterloo North........ 115,579 
Waterloo South........ 61,175 
Welland wer. Bedale. 86,731 
Wellington—Huron...... 32,638 
Wellington South....... 59, 150 
Wentworth............ 99,940 
Ori Gentre.. dies ccties 190, 405 
POT UASE soneteieinS ecahane 89, 709 
York-Humber......... 90,618 
Yorks Nortiiai2 :2ocesi. 100, 874 
York-Scarborough..... 267, 252 
Work south, cers. 114, 867 
MGrk Wests gas. 26s k 162, 604 

City of Toronto— 

Broadview........... 56,982 

Wantortles ccd: 88, 988 

Davenport........... 64, 520 

HE TULON se. satiate iaic. cai 2 70, 470 

Greenwood.......... 58, 548 

tee hv rarest) Mise 60, 630 

PACKS occ 63 <xciet s 59,145 

HOSEUAIG.. c.5 0... 56,015 

Sits, egg: 53, 155 

PAGINA Ho ciae Soiecsics b> 83, 424 

EPA sc.arsiien «tle Se b's 64, 902 

Manitoba— 

(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris........ 65,036 
HOPE «..< neests Sted ac 54, 952 

Ee 40,179 
08 aS ee ee 46,397 
MarduUctte.........0ises isos 47, 865 
Portage-Neepawa...... 57,958 
Provencher. 2.0. ..... 40,314 
BOMAONUACE:,. ...a0eais.. 76,524 


62, 892 


48, 520 
81, 136 


21,605 
41,019 
20,366 
41,694 
24, 305 
25,429 
25, 052 
23,711 
28, 296 
27,592 
19,940 


30,067 
22,099 
17,646 
19, 468 
21,549 
24, 892 
14,671 
33,479 


25,902 
15,700 
19, 850 
10, 247 
18,749 
13,414 
16, 547 
10, 862 
10,343 
22, 902 
12,043 
18, 634 
19, 402 
12, 132 
28,009 
15, 328 
11,909 
16,141 
8, 869 
11,580 


41, 480 


8,743 


1 Died Mar. 14, 1964; see Appendix for by-election. 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
ation 
JACAIMCNULEY 3. CER Ae St. Catharines Lib. 
JOARIRVINE Be. + he Lambeth.....itass P.C. 
Caylee MOELARSS..) aes LOnGdOn aise Wis ace Puce 
W. H. A. THOMAS...... Strathroy <...... «i. R.C3 
Hon. Jupy V. LAMaARsH./Ottawa.......... Lib. 
OZTHGODENR FS. sate SUG DULY ass cide sous Lib. 
Hon. J. R. GARLAND!.../Ottawa........... Lib. 
J. M. RoxspurGH....... PLIMCOG, waoee relate Lib. 
PAULINE JEWETT......: Brighton... Lib. 
Hon. M. Starr... OSTA WA amicicheonls Pic; 
EL RACHARDS .< Seth Ottawa. es ccc Lib. 
Hon. G. J. McIuraitH. .}Ottawa........... Lib. 
W. B. Nessirt.......... Woodstock....... Pz 
Gitte ATKENES. 3 25h ih Gravenhurst...... P.C. 
Bas’ Baers -F).. } een. te Brampton........ ib. 
Hon. J. W. Monveira...|Stratford......... EA G'S 
FejSFASTENSON,.5 eit te Peterborough..... P.Ce 
Dy Me HIsHer? .) .kip..kb Ottawa -wintconts. 2DP. 
A. D. ALKENBRACK..... Napanee.......... le Os 
Ves PORGIBE oot cesec es Pembroke........ Lib. 
SLIVMGREEND IS. RAR fe AIMpFIOL... cc, « sient Lib. 
PHEARDIRGY. fe. et. ee Ottawa-... shee) < Lib. 
PHB TRENARD?.£.eeee Onillia. qveratinecort: Ce 
Phe Ree Smarr 66.2 tat. ae Barri@..v.cvcc ones PCr 
L. LAMOUREUX......... Cornwall op <u Lib. 
D. R. MitcHetu........ Dudbunye seek. Lib. 
ALPPmTERSee 25.1 fk See New Liskeard....|N.D.P. 
M. W. MartTIn.......... TimmMinsissdatihy N.D.P. 
CALUAME GES oe. tee Tindsay. cess. eee P.C. 
O: W: -WEICHELSS eS? ..5.. Eira traces ate. ercke LACE 
GOCHAPLIN. fot oak 0c Galt as See Pe. 
W. H. McMinan....... PU hOrGlds, ons stee Lib. 
We Howe asters es Arthur :4emielemes Pi; 
ACUDs Harms §e.4 928 Xs. EQS ne ppeerene PC 
J. B. Mortson.......... iamilton. + ake Lib. 
Je2E. WALKER, .. 265.25 Downsview....... Lib. 
Si Orros Sicha. eee SL OTONLOP ee Raet Lib. 
RIBSGOWAN YS fee ae hha = Aalto Lib. 
JS HtZAD DISON: 2 202 26 Kang........4 teal oe Lib. 
M: J. Morwav: 2.55.8 28 thas TAbta E evates Lib. 
MAGELBER? 23 0. $557.56 WerontOr sc is <r Lib. 
Lee Prins y Ae, Ree IL OTONTO sais ee serasre Lib. 
DaGe HaBn ee i. Beeee. SE OLODGO; soir s ane Lib. 
RAScotrac:..vs.6 hoe Scarborough...... N. DEP: 
Hon. W. L. Gorpon....|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Hon. M. SHARP......... OGLE Oc a: ors are Lib. 
F. A. BREWIN.......... (LOrontoy. a <iscetiic N.D.P. 
A. J. P. CAMERON...... LOrGNtOs sn. coteneses Lib. 
PEL ATID ABZ) ral nan me orcveny «6 PONGU bOutas + hasie deo Lib. 
D.S. Macponatp....... PLOLONTO.c16 sees eae iGiloy, 
TGs WARNES de Bate! Hroronton aaa Lib. 
Sie RANI ete aciever oe (Porent0o fccstisve.ns Lib. 
Hon. P. T. Hetuyver OCA atin icles ects Lib 
Hon. W. G. Dinspauz..|Brandon.......... PCs 
Ri. SIMPSON. .2e 4. eta. oak [boy Ey kes ee Cae je OR 
Re Ws FORBES! 2: van ke: Dauphin. jy...66s.. EG 
Gs Re Muir Wt..wsed Ja. Roland. -sc.ite osrere P.C. 
J. N. MANDZIUK........ Oak buarnscaiic are P.C3 
SUIRIDINNS A eieles dar. Portage la Prairie.|P.C. 
W. H. JoRGENSON....... Morris: Reet. PC. 
Hon. R.-J. TEmLuetT,.... St. Boniface...... Lib. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, 
Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 30, 1964—continued. 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


| a ns 


‘ Popu- 
Pr aibh lation, 
Electoral District Census 
1961 
No. 
Manitoba—concluded 
Selkirk jf 2 0GFF O3 50,320 
Springfielde..i.22 0. see 48,343 
Winnipeg North........ 116.266 
Winnipeg North Centre.} 78,615 
Winnipeg South........ 113, 629 
Winnipeg South Centre.} 85,288 
Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
ASSInibOiA saeco ee ee 45,553 
Humboldt—Melfort..... 48, 243 
Kindersley...........0.- . 960 
Mackenzie..........6+. 44,479 
Meadow Lake.......... 37,937 
Melvilléanses tein ae. 40,255 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre im HAN 
Moose Mountain........ 
Prinee Albert...:...... 5a: ie 
Q@Appellemcu.dee cee 39, 362 
Regina City... 89, 293 
Rosetown-Biggar...... 47,208 
Rosthernes 426 ssceoees 46,954 
Saskatoonssne< ree sees 95,575 
aes Current—Maple 
eGlen ahs. EE 56, 528 
The BE ldocds SRARALE, 51,613 
Worktonstc.c<.. sere 49,364 
Alberta— 
(17 members) 
ACAGIS Hoey. kan cadeeenee 47,724 
Athabaska..<<Pecscndes 59,184 
Battle River-Camrose.| 58,655 
Bow? Riversaxt O80 Si 2,806 
Calgary North......... 134, 783 
Calgary South......... 124, 248 
Edmonton East........ 82, 246 


Edmonton-Strathcona .}121, 124 


Edmonton West........ 150, 257 
Jasper-Edson.........- 70,088 
ethionid FO sy...07 asciceee 69,175 
Macleodss ....n. eee ae: 50. 966 
Medicine Hat.......... 63, 450 
Peace River........... 75,811 
RedsDecrocicctseor els 63, 205 
Vegreville:wssn totes 42.798 
Wetaskiwin............ 55,424 


British Columbia— 
(22 members) 


Burnaby-Coquitlam...| 90,941 
Burnaby-Richmond...}| 96,835 
Wari hoowwe.. see ese 82,173 
Coast-Capilano........ 113,734 
Comox-Alberni........ 71,886 
Esquima!t-Saanich....| 74,979 
Fraser Valley.......... 88,518 
Kam loopsite.sc ese fee 73,446 
Kootenay East........ 41,449 
Kootenay West........ 57,136 
Nanaimo-Cowichan- 

Whe: Islands: ss-esnee: 59,786 
New Westminster...... 142, 803 


1 Died Mar. 4, 1964; see Appendix for by-election. 


58, 154 


31,280 
26.725 
28, 560 


24,356 
28, 223 
31,255 
31,912 
72,693 
69, 807 
44, 443 
66, 269 
79,781 
35, 923 
32,878 
25, 928 
32,796 
39,275 
33, 530 
23,416 
28, 435 


49,944 
52,520 
43,073 
65, 669 
39,303 
44,514 
45.929 
37,988 
22,164 
29,939 


34,517 
79,027 


56. 463 
40, 404 


21,033 
21,304 
21,779 
17,617 
13.927 
19, 497 
38, 454 
20, 122 
25, 066 


17,829 
42.662 
Dinviz 
18, 895 
49, 469 


26,512 


20.890. 


23, 200 


20,539 
22, 237 
25, 689 
25,112 
57,038 
54,174 
32,784 
53, 646 
63, 204 
26, 405 
26, 647 


21,674. 


27,043 
27, 666 
27,194 
19, 139 
21,973 


41,289 
43,758 
30, 805 
54, 155 
31,399 
36, 968 
38, 444 
29, 433 
18, 438 
23,046 


27,969 
64, 220 


10,096 

9,552 
18,512 
13,619 
24, 467 
17,092 


9,393 
12,010 
9,944 
10,010 


7,819 


9,412 
20, 958 
9,949 
17, 824 


10,690 
19, 605 
11,984 
11,351 
26, 237 


12,963 
12,108 
12, 443 


12, 280 
23, 609 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address A ffih- 
ation 
E. STEFANSON.......... Gimligd.osseeaeet PG. 
JB ASLOGAND S: elses Seélkairlke ccs ee oe EC; 
DRORLIKOW. -e<teoke oee Winnipegien®.. acc N.D-P 
S. H. Know es........ Winnipeg......... INGDEPs 
Marcaret Konantz....|Winnipeg......... Lib. 
Hon. G. Cuurcumu....|Winnipeg......... E.G 
ie PECz 
RAR. eM On 
ReeWe PGs 
Sed. P.C. 
A.C. PG 
J. N. ORMISTON......... Cupstit cc coer 1X0. 
J@HSPASCOD SS. iO ee Moose Jaw....... PC. 
R.2R. SoURHAM...2... oe Gainsborough....|P.C. 
Rt. Hon. J. G. 

DIEreNnBAKER*........ Ottawa, Ont...... Pics 
Hon. A. HaminTon...... Manotick, Ont....|P.C. 
KES MORm AAS te ote Regina secs. ascii Ve Oe 
GAOACoOreR*.2 00. ee Hawarden....<... P.C. 
E.. NASSERDEN.......... Saskatoon........ Res 
EH ONESL Ee, 0. ate Saskatoon........ Pes 
J. McINTOsH............ Swift Current..... EG: 
AGGR PHLORNER:. ¢ isis. Blaine Lake...... 1eGe 
G. D. Ciancy Bo pita ete MN orlston sacs eae ECs 
Ja Lesion Nene. 5 eee Pollockville...... Rice 
EI MBIGGLE Re 5, eres Westlock........- Pcs 
C. 8S. Smanuwoop....... TINE dine aero Pi@e 
E. M. WootiaMs....... Calgary. .s..cisteetes Pi@: 
Hon. D. 8. Harkness. .|Calgary.......... P.C. 
Hon. H. W. Hays...... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib 
W.aSKOREYKO,. . Jctcs chor Edmonton........ Pic: 
AVeJPUNUGENDS. © soeedee Edmonton........ PCy 
Hon. M. LAMBERT...... Ottawa, Ont...... PC 
ERS MOPELOR NER he, ace Barnhead’,..cienter 1EROe 
DIR GUNDLOCK....005 Warner -<s.ueshien - PG. 
BCH RKGIN DIT Ns, cieeiciesctete INanton.jan steer P.C, 
ELD AS OUSON Shag secre Medicine Hat..... S.C. 

G. W. BaLpwIn........ Peace River...... pC: 
R. N. THompson*...... Red Deer,...u.08a08 S.C. 
HA SW ee CAINS, fe, seateaveiere Vegreville........ P.C. 
ELS Ae MoOoRnes... taanees Wetaskiwin....... PC. 
TAG POOUGEAST. aea..aee Ottawa, Ont...... NED.P: 
R. Webrintine.t ..cssee Burnaby «.....2<s:06% INGE 
Biphaoesone.. tn .c ee Prince George....|S.C. 
TS DAviisers. 35 ocr cee West Vancouver. . ibs 
AL (8: BARNETE cache ‘Alberni. ean aes Neb P: 
G. L. CHATTERTON...... Royall Oakey css 12 
A. B. PaTTerRson....... A. bbotstord...2sen S.C. 
C. J. M. WitoucHByY...| Kamloops........ Paes 
JHASIBY RNG ol. cess Kimberley....... Lib. 
H. W. HeRRIDGE....... INSKUSD is. niccser eee N.D.P. 
CE GAMERONS:. oh ts arenes Lantzville........ Nzp: Ps 
B. MATHER..... Sea rotetere UUAANEES..% cameos N.D.P. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, 
Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 30, 1964—concluded. 


Province ree Voters | Total | Polled Party 

and Coasus on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affli- 

Electoral District 1961 List | Polled kta ation 
er 


British Columbia— 
concluded 


Okanagan Boundary...| 66,180 | 37,010 | 30,495 | 10,031 |D. V. Pueu............ Ollingera ns crcieteta ss P.C 
Okanagan-Revelstoke. .| 36,009 | 19,545 | 16,572 | 5,800 |S. A. FLemInG.......... Vernon? 2034 oc os Eee 
KORN AD es. ore Fie ose nya 58,740 | 26,572 | 20,382 | 10,743 |F. Howarp............ Katimates,. 2. 855% N:D.P. 
Vancouver-Burrard....| 60,347 | 41,081 | 32,204 | 12,048 |S. R. Basrorp.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver Centre...... 44,920 | 34,541 | 24,359 | 9,472 |Hon. J. R. Nicnouson..|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Vancouver East........ 59,496 | 31,920 | 23,594 | 12,688 |H. E. Wincw........... Vancouver........ N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Kingsway..| 67,228 | 37,858 | 29,772 | 13,966 |A. A. WEBSTER......... Vancouver........ N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Quadra..... 69,981 | 43,299 | 36,495 | 15,160 |G. DeacHMAN.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver South....... 86,069 | 51,538 | 42,661 | 19,140 |Hon. A. Larna......... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
WAGLOIER teciciss cisee.cs 6 05 86, 426 | 53,123 | 43,771 | 15,040 |D. W. Groos........... IWICtORI ae. ceciessinc Lib. 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
NATION Oa EOORGE GAs ore 14,628 | 6,878] 6,051 | 2,969 |E. Nreusen............. Whitehorse....... EAC 
Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Northwest Territories.| 14,895 | 11,856 | 8,663 | 4,814 |G. Rutaume........... Yellowknife...... P.C. 


11._By-elections from the Date of the Twenty-Sixth General Election, Apr. 8, 1963 
to Apr. 30, 1964! 


Electoral Date Voters : Name Party 
District and of on ea es ae of P.O. Address Affili- 
Province By-election List bh y New Member ation 


Montreal-Laurier, . 
(ONES rae Ot are Feb. 10, 1964 | 25,989 5 10,518 | FerNANbD-E. Lesianc.| Montreal........ Lib. 


Montreal-Saint- : 
Denis, Que....... Feb. 10, 1964 | 35,500 6 15,656 | Marcen Prup’HomMME.| Montreal........ Lib. 


: 1 By-elections held between Apr. 30, 1964 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate and House of Commons 
receive a sessional allowance at the rate of $12,000 per annum. In addition, for each session 
of Parliament, they may be paid travelling expenses between their place of residence or 
constituency and Ottawa as may be required for the performance of their duties as members 
of the Senate and House of Commons. Senators receive an annual expense allowance of 
$3,000 and members of Parliament receive an expense allowance of $6,000, neither of which 
is subject to income tax, and is payable quarterly. The member of the Senate occupying 
the recognized position as Leader of the Government in the Senate is paid, in addition to 
his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000 and to the member of the Senate 
occupying the recognized position as Opposition Leader in the Senate there is paid, in 
addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $6,000; but if the Leader of 
the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries Act the annual allowance is 
not paid. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons $15,000 a year in 
addition to the sessional and expense allowances each receives as a member of Parliament. 
The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year in addition to the 
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sessional and expense allowances, the latter being not taxable. Additional annual allow- 
ances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional allowance) are provided to each Leader 
of a Party having a recognized membership of twelve or more persons in the House of 
Commons other than the Prime Minister and the member occupying the recognized position 
as Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and, likewise, to the Chief Govern- 
ment Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip in the House of Commons. The Speaker 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons each receives, besides the sessional 
allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 per annum, The Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 per annum. The Speakers of the Senate 
and the House of Commons are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu of residence and the Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Commons an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of residence; these allow- 
ances are not taxable. The Deputy Chairman of Committees receives an annual allowance 
of $2,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministers of the Crown receive an annual 
allowance of $4,000 a year, in addition to their sessional and expense allowances. A motor 
vehicle allowance of $2,000 is paid to each Minister of the Crown and to the recognized 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and a motor vehicle allowance of 
$1,000 is paid to the Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons; these allowances 
are not taxable. 


A member of Parliament contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his full sessional indem- 
nity toward his retirement allowance, which is based on five twelfths of the total contribu- 
tions, paid or elected to be paid; to the widow of an ex-member is paid three fifths of the 
allowance paid or payable to the ex-member at the time of his death. The maximum 
allowance payable to an ex-member is $9,000 per annum and the maximum payable to 
the widow of an ex-member is $5,400 per annum. 


Every former Prime Minister who held office for four years will receive from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund an allowance of two thirds of the annual salary provided for 
Prime Ministers under the Salaries Act, the allowance to commence when the former 
Prime Minister ceases to hold office, or attains the age of 70 years, whichever is the later, 
and to continue during his lifetime. The widow of a Prime Minister will receive an annual 
payment of one third of the allowance that was being paid or that would have been paid 
to her husband, where he dies without receiving the allowance, such allowance to commence 
immediately after the death of her husband and to continue during her natural life or until 
her remarriage. None of these allowances is payable while the recipient is a Senator or a 
member of the House of Commons, 


The latest revision of indemnities and allowances for members of the Senate and of 
the House of Commons was provided for in an amendment to the Senate and House of 
Commons Act and the Members of Parliament Retiring Act (SC 1963, c. 14) and became 
effective Apr. 8, 1963. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering an 
election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been ordi- 
narily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. Persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 
(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 
of any offence; 


persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; and 


persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


(5 


wa 


(6 


~ 
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Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included ‘Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property”. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years the 
right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. The Eskimos who are Canadian citizens 
possess the right to vote in federal elections, and the assumption of that right in the far- 
flung communities of the Canadian Far North has grown with Government establishment 
of electoral districts and polling facilities. 


The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 
Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


12.— Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1958, 
1962 and 1963 


Nortre.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 


a in the Sa edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; and those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 
edition, p. 71. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 
1958 1962 1963 1958 1962 1963 
No No No. No No No 
Newioundlandert. 2.082 ers. fis.ean ke 204,778 215, 565 291° 301 160, 928 155, 263 152,175 
Prince Edward Island............... 54, 200 56, 542 57, 029 69, 3021 73,5091 69, 4861 
INOVAPSCOUIS co WAFS oss fo widens oc sserslee 390,196 398, 161 401, 874 418, 4792 423, 556 2 419, 3522 
INGWIBTUNS WICKS. ..0c ce cess Seas ya 294, 387 302,313 304, 732 249,706 252, 053 245, 557 
NICD OCR Ree ee ees SES 2,576, 682 2,728,191 2,807, 634 2,045, 199 2,117,644 2,143,246 
Oba Oe RI Gs Sick ww ane erebieons 3,189,422 | 3,397,647 | 3,455,263 || 2,534,555 | 2,719,020 | 2,799,870 
MEATTE OWA ac ee eos swiss us ccs ce ee 481,552 508, 920 516,525 385, 648 393, 023 401, 870 
AS KALCHOWAUTE, cioci. © lodetiee ems 488, 139 502, 495 505, 551 399, 949 426, 426 419,973 
DAMS eT Cert Mites A tithe sts oenals ions 608, 820 680, 253 700,920 452,977 505, 752 552,164 
strrish Colm bDIgs rs. ic. ceases veces 830, 237 891, 686 921,074 629, 982 691,930 740,229 
Warkons Perritoryos, oasis Sos es 6,071 6,762 6,878 5, 469 5,978 6,051 
Northwest Territories?...... eho by aiee. 6,716 11,790 11, 856 4,945 8,502 8,663 
Totals se a Geis 9,131,200 | 9,700,325 | 9,910,757 || 7,857,189 | 7,772,656 | 7,958,636 
1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1963, 26,472 voters 
on the list cast 42,703 votes. 2 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1963, 122,846 voters on the list cast 183,402 votes. 3 Hlectoral District of Yukon. 4 Hlectoral 


District of Mackenzie River in 1958 and 1962 and Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 
The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act from time to time to provide for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called the 
Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but are 
removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa 
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and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal cases. 
The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by the 
Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on private 
Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House of 
Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the 
Supreme Court of Canada’ may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name of 
E Appointment 
Hon. Chief Justice RoBeRT TASCHEREAU.......eccceccccccccvecs De paar tees lane Poe ee ee eT Apr. 23, 19631 
Hon. Justicevy own. Rei CARTWRIGHT .)\. Mite cel clsiete foe beta whe vis. c-« Otel « octarcatcioeim otietee cleeioinc etetiemane Dec. 23, 1949 
Hon? Justice: JH: GErRanp EAU TEU Xeh voces ere a oe sereeieinls oleae he esate oetotasre eels Seieeieeie ree Dec. 23, 1949 
Hon SJusticeyD owGrias CHARLES ABBOTT, centia ce cts Caciticetee slesie ee eet deieeeainiice eer July 1, 1954 
Hon. usticesRONAUD MARTUAND?®.. o0s)-tlee nities «ce colele celal s oc cles OSS SA Tele eis nttorat oer’ ere vitielarele Cake Jan. 15, 1958 
Hon. Justice’ WILERED JUDSON 25, ... 02.2 .ls so eles «jor onlin as SAPS Hic. Sees Ben parr May | 2 Feb. 5, 1958 
Hon. Justice RotaANp A. RYTCHIB........c.cccccsccccccecccs SARIS ptr BO CEI ooriiors ati rotw May 5, 1959 
Hon. ustice ines rr MES ELALU peeves leis soteis cielo eter cians cere Laisteate ete tle ote omnia Rect oe Nov. 238, 1962 
HoaiWistunrPumt Seavert. Ae ihe te A8k) ered Sa ee ee, Se enter, ares May 30, 1963 


1 First appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, Feb. 9, 1940. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and six puisne 
judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the puisne judges 
hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor General on address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. ‘They cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada where 
sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where 
claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 210). ; 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was first 
conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by the 
Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute, the Exchequer Court is continued 
as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court exercise 
admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada is divided 
into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for each district. 
Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president or the puisne 
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judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court Act. Appeals 
may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either to the Exchequer 
Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record: by 
the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction with respect to railway 
matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the Board 
and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question of 
jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assess- 
ments under that Act. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal 
jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the judges of the 
superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the courts of probate 
_in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and 
pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts of probate 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of 
Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c. 159 and amendments). 
Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but 
are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The tenure of 
office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being during good 
behaviour and their residence within the area for which the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the judges 
of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, justices of the peace, 
magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec, there are county or district 
courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 in amount. 
Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction variously known 
as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There is also a Court 
of Appeal in each province. 

The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories and vice versa. In 1960 the two Acts were amended to provide for a Court 
of Appeal in each of the Territories. Police magistrates and justices of the peace have 
jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and 
with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the 
Legislature and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 62 
concerning the Federal Government. 

The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly is elected by the 
people for a statutory term of five years but may be dissolved within that period by the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the Premier of the province. 

The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and Management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within one 
province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the afore- 
said subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at the age of 21 years who is a Canadian citizen or other British subject, 
who complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral district 
of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. These 
qualifications apply with modifications to voters in six of the ten provinces. The excep- 
tions give voting privileges to persons in Quebec and Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in 
Alberta and British Columbia at 19 years. 


_ * The information given in Subsections 1 to 7, 9 and 10 of this Section is brought up to Apr. 30, 1964; Subsection 8 
is as at June 10, 1964, the date of availability of information following the Saskatchewan General Election of Apr..22, 


1964. Any important changes occurring between those dates and the time of going to press will be found in an Appen- 
dix to this volume. 
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Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Nov. 19, 1962 is the 33rd in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 5th since Confederation. 


Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had four Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1957; and the Hon. Fabian O’Dea commissioned Mar. 1, 1963. 
The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leadership of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Smallwood, was still in office on Apr. 30, 1964. 


The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$2,166.66. Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$3,333.33 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $1,666.66. An additional allowance 
of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


14.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 19, 1962: 34 Liberal, 7 Progressive Conservative and 
1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


STS ee ee ne eee ee ee Hon. J. R. SMALLWoOoD........... Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr... 1, 1949 
PRE AGOTNOY, CONC A crsh si iieis vores asi e meh aise weber Hons he Re Curtisn odixseae votes « Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources.| Hon. W. J. KrouGu.............. July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
piamisten OL Mabou ne: + .i.cke@e sbodaccdew ar Hon. © SHeaB ARTANMES 3. cic enon Apr. 4, 1950 | Apr. 4, 1950 
MIAMASECE Ol EP INANCEs os ce vs.0 vs 010 dap ip eras spews Hon. E. S. SPeNcEeR.............- July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Public Works.................... Oni MMC HALISUR: if asic cen ee Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minister-of Highways... 2) .lceshs scies ecieies dhe eon Ss WRG Wael EAs icteiew.ei0o accent May 21, 1952 | May 11, 1959 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon Pod Lewis. s..cck eee Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Public Welfare and Solicitor Feb. 15. 1963 

Genetal 4 seis ie Perel | 5 a -oceus ehh ion. tMs uP a MDGR RAM 4b s.6cs.cbur suse Dec. 15, 1951 rte 10, 1955 
Minister of Deivintial Atlairmrsl. ddsuiobest a Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN........... May 1, 1957 | Feb. 15, 1963 
MIVGISLCTIOL TLCSLOD: 2). os css cctesls cc eis bce wie a Hon.,J..M.:McGRAtH.| .scree... July 5, 1956 | Aug. 7, 1956 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply. . Hone B,J. Apport,: 2. Jeri May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Minister Of Mducation 204). ceks Vhs awiaes .e0% ion HiG WALLER RECIKIER 2.2. 3) jeseyoseasys Aug. 26, 1959 |} Aug. 26, 1959 
Moinister of Misheries: {. 00. udev -hiseuieia as ole don. CMe TANG Re osc. ceneioe June 12, 1961 | Feb. 15, 1963 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105; since that date, the position has 
been held by the Hon. F. W. Hyndman, appointed effective Mar. 31, 1958, followed by 
the Hon. W. J. MacDonald, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1963. 

The General Assembly elected Dec. 10, 1962 is the 50th in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 25th since Confederation. It has 30 members from 
15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. One half of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly are elected on a property vote. Each district elects one 
Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one Assembly member (elected on a general 
franchise vote). Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 105. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $8,000 and that of a Cabinet Minister $5,000. 
Each member of the Assembly is paid $2,000 for each session attended by him and an 
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a 


additional $1,000 tax free as indemnity for expenses and travelling. ‘The Speaker is paid 
an additional $666.60 and a further additional $333.40 tax free as indemnity for expenses 
and travelling. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional $1,000 and a further 
additional $500 tax free for expenses and travelling. 


15.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 110; and for 1936-43 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 82. 


ee 
_——————— SSS SSS SSS 


Date of | , Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Sept. 15} 194s 1 20C so. cece ates Sn erse he gieers wee egiers see 4 Feb. 15, 1944 Oct. 27, 1947 
DecweltelO4 7a) | PD ste cle. ee ebin retoes-ciela sre erteetans ae 5 Feb. 24, 1948 Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 DAA 0 WER SES 3 RE cae Buea AS SISOS CROOK 6 Oct. 238, 1951 Apr. 27, 1955 
Mayo 25; $1055 9) T2ScGeer Cr. ds mc an tres ame am das sie es aire 4 Feb. 2, 1956 Aug. 3, 1959 
Sept... 61, 19590 9) 24th oes csienas cptade's a. cues > alee veces 4 Mar. 1, 1960 Nov. 8, 1962 
D6G. TOP IOG 2 er Coulee crete te nretae teeter e ates nam oe 1 Mar. 14, 1963 1 


i aD 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


16.—T wenty-Fourth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at Apr. 30, 1964 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 10, 1962: 19 Progressive Conservative and 11 Liberal.) 


Deen eee eee ee ee ee eee ey 
oo OOOoDoeoeooooeoeaeaaoaoaoaoaoooqoqooaqaaawawaesesSses—e—e—eeaeaeaeeeesesssSSSsSSSSSS—— SS ——— OO 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
: Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Executive 


Gouncil ae eee. Fae cee eee ele Hon. Watter R. SHAW........-- Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

Elio wa yseanie ete n+ ates s rtecteo si< (efor eeieiat stare Hon. J. Puitre MATHESON........ Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Mducation’ sence scm cles oie ts Hon. L. GrorGe Drewar......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 

and Minister of Fisheries.................- Hon. Lro F. RossiTer.........-- Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Ministeriof: Healt hints .2ae centr. oie se Hon. Husert B. McNEDu....... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Provincial Treasurer, Attorney and Advo- 

Gate General’ fi Naer on eae cb cahin kidns Hon. M. ALBAN FARMER.........- Jan. 3, 1963 | Jan. 3, 1963 


Provincial Secretary, Minister of Tourist 
Development and Minister of Municipal 


AEE ALPS: (ON as Ae cbr aS a Roenaicclens vagensias Hon. J. Davip STEWART.......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Welfare and Labour.............. Hon. Henry W. WEDGE.......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Acriculturesenc i-inr tie Hon. ANDREW B. MacRagz....... Sept. 16, 1960} Jan. 3, 1963 


88388 8 8 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958, followed by the 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 


The Legislature has 43 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected Oct. 8, 1963 is the 48th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 25th since 
Confederation. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 107. 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Each member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $3,200 and an allowance of $1,600 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $7,200 in 
addition to his sessional indemnity. 
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17.— Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Notz.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76; for 1924-33 in the 1938 
edition, p. 111; and for 1939-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 83. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Oct 23, 1945 PAI OV a ott ee ODOT Se ORO DEIR A Oeka cee Ae aa 4 Mar. 14, 1946 Apr. 27, 1949 
June Ea SYA 7) SS ae a ge RR ER 4 Mar. 21, 1950 Apr. 14, 1953 
May 26, 1953 COTO ND Oe UR eT ee ee ee 3 Feb. 24, 1954 Sept. 20, 1956 
Oct 30, 1956 PENNS Boe, coh OAC ICAO Tae OO cE ec ae 3 Feb. 27, 1957 pr. 26, 1960 
June 7 UND) aah SETA GS RS 5 ES Ieee, eee te, eae ae 3 Feb. 8, 1961 Aug. 29, 1963 
Oct 8, 1963 UL ee tee cea > siete eeee beens 1 Feb. 6, 1964 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


18.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at Apr. 30, 1964 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 8, 1963: 39 Progressive Conservative and 4 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Education.......... Hon. R. L. STANFIELD...........- Noy. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Finance and Economics and 
Chairman of the Nova Scotia Power M 2 1962 
CU I OS os ann Se Hons G: 1. Satrrm,.ach cess ae tds Nov. 20, 1956 Ne Seen 
Attorney General and Minister of Public 
EUS EHUD Gate 3): IR Dee RTA est CoE ICIG Rac Hon. R. A. DONAHOE...........-- Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
er EUG). Oh cesons a os F8 Hon. 8. T. PYKE......0.0000c000- Nov. 20, 1956 (Moy 70, Ap8E 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and Nov. 20, 1956 
_ Minister of Lands ANGAMOTES iSite te dite steno. Hon. E. D. Hatmmurton......... Nov. 20, 1956 { July 97” 1959 
Minister of Trade and Industry and Minister 
Diitianerios': OL: Ai ce. ste Hon. E. A. MANson............+- Nov. 20, 1956 ek 20, 1956 
Apr. 7, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister 
BROS ec Paisiacrarc se se agg ls eee s 88 os Hon. N. L. FERGUSSON.......... Nov. 20, 1956 Mey ue ‘ne 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Public 
Welfare, Minister in charge of Emergency 
Measures Organization and Minister under Oct. 20, 1960 
BRCRIVALEIOA Chet co lca tuk ccdks cccceec ce Hon. W.S. KennepDY JONES...... Apr. 21, 1960 |;Oct. 20, 1960 
May 2, 1962 
Minister of Mines and Minister in charge of Dec. 12. 1961 
the Liquor Control Act........sss000e00+ Hon, Donan M. SMITH........+. Oct. 18, 1960 {Be 13° 1960 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. Grorce A. BURRIDGE...... Oct. 18, 1960 | Oct. 138, 1960 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 
1964, was commissioned to office June 6, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
(1867) are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 


The Legislature elected Apr. 22, 1963 is the 45th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
18th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 
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The Premier receives $7,500 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $10,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $3,400 plus an additional $1,700 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $6,000 and 
the Speaker receives an allowance of $4,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


19.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 112; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 84. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
ATP 28x el G44 ea UO Glisey. tacters tress bess crdonectnerroream etree eros 4 Feb. 20, 1945 May 18, 1948 
June , 1948 MAGE sealorocrhorecocaeie cron serie shoal set olekeonacatel sie 4 Mar. 8, 1949 July 16, 1952 
Sept. 22, 1952 LOUIS. this a SS ues cee matic nthe eres Maes ee at 4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 17, 1956 
June 18, 1956 (GEM oes re i ee Cee eect tenet 4 Feb. 21, 1957 May 19, 1960 
June 27, 1960 LTS Tr, SF IEE Neer eae 3 Nov. 17, 1960 Mar. 12, 1963 
Apr 22, 1963 LSth recmeewancearne eee eR i May 28, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


20.—Twenty-Third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at Apr. 30, 1964 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1963: 31 Liberal and 21 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Attorney General............... Hon. Louris J. RopicHauD........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Finance and Industry............ Hon: UG DESBRISAYo)ncer July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Mines................. HonwH. Ge CROCKER % ene July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Ministersol MH GUCAtION.. com atte olecusicrsisisieace Honwihenry, G URiwine 3, i400 July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Ministeriol Pubic Works cand eee: oe Hon. ANDREW F.. RICHARD....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Ministerof A pricultare i). 5.0.5 cksas aso eee Hon. J. ADRIEN LEVESQUE........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Mini Steniot. ELea lilies tite rthiaeh okiucvovseer Mexeyexels Hon. Grorce L. DuMmontT........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister ofe la boutmeyesasem a oe cart ce riente er Hon. KENNETH J. WEBBER........ July 12, 1960} July 12, 1960 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Josrerpu E. LEBLANC......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

(Commission tment ace Gee cca ee HonwD) SAO ILE Wie aahoeuaercnothe May 28, 1963 | July 3, 1963 
Minister of Youth and Welfare............... Hon. Wimt1am R. DuFFIE......... July 12, 1960 | Nov. 30, 1960 
Ministemof-Hishericssserea meer ree ee Hon. Ernest RICcHARD........... May 28, 1963 | July 8, 1963 
BrowaneiallSecretaryeies. cc ee eee Hon. Donatp HARPER........... July 12, 1960] July 8, 1963 


‘Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and:a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. Lieu- 
tenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 109; 
since that date the position has been held by the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, commissioned 
to office Feb. 14, 1958 followed by the Hon. Paul Comtois, commissioned to office Oct. 6, 
1961. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 95 elected members and, like the 
Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative 
matters and to the amendment or repeal of existing laws. A Bill to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative 
Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
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maximum life of a legislature is five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are 
listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 110. 


Hach member of the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional indemnity of $10,000, plus an expense allowance of $2,000 to each Legislative 
Councillor and $5,000 to each member of the Legislative Assembly. In addition to this 
sessional indemnity and allowance, the Premier receives an annual indemnity of $12,000, an 
expense allowance of $4,000 and a lodging allowance of $2,000; Ministers with Portfolio 
each receive an annual indemnity of $10,000 plus a $5,000 expense allowance; Ministers 
without Portfolio each receive an indemnity of $5,000 plus a $2,000 expense allowance; the 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly receives an indemnity of $8,000, an expense allowance 
of $1,000 and a lodging allowance of $1,000 and the Deputy Speaker receives an indemnity of 
$5,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000; the Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly 
receives an indemnity of $8,000, an expense allowance of $2,000 and a lodging allowance of 
$2,000; the Leader of the Government and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Council each receive an additional sessional indemnity of $2,000 plus a $3,000 expense 
allowance. 


21.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Nortz.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 113; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 85. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 8, 1944 AOR MP cK eed HAE A AS REE ee 4 Feb. 7, 1945 June 9, 1948 
July 28, 1948 DORA Sens ANSE RE RSL, SPA. See Nice wee 4 Jan. 19, 1949 May 28, 1952 
July 16, 1952 ATTEN ESS OL OPR Sy MABEL 5 LR Se Ree, oa ei) 4 Nov. 12, 1952 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 DORINGES re LIME Tete MI Nose Re eae oo fe fora co's bias 4 Nov. 14, 1956 Apr. 27, 1960 
Cee et OO0) 21 2OG Us > 5 oa salsictard Soeieciain ce 5 abe Bee GHGs are aes 3 Sept. 20, 1960 Sept. 19, 1962 
OME OMe LOG 2 EPI ogt hee sic & volves acre ciene See Sada oR 1 Jan. 15, 1963 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


22.—Twenty=-Third Ministry of Quebec, as at Apr. 30, 1964 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 15, 1962: 63 Liberal, 31 Union Nationale and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, Minister of Finance and Minister of 


Federal-Provincial Affairs.............2-. Hons JEAN LESAGE: .aices sot ok = July 6, 1960] Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister of Cultural Affairs.................. Hon. Grorces LAPALME.......... July 6, 1960] Aug. 8, 1963 
PROMO VECROTICT AN «0... -0au, sa-oee. »sa;atch ovauepnsaste’o,abe pO LVOn. DREGE ELAN ops: Comoe os July 6, 1960 | Aug. 8, 1963 
PMiSteriGr Y Othe. nt ee he eee eee Hon. Pau Gi@Rin-LAJOI£......... July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization..... Hon. AtctpEn COURCY. ts. ccs/e0% « July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
Minister of Natural Resources............... Hon. René LivesQue............ July... 6.71960); Apr. 15 1961 
Minister of Provincial Revenue.............. Hon. Eric KI@RANS..........-5.. Aug. 8, 1963 | Aug. 8, 1963 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 

EVASUST 7 RGR ey a ee eR eR Ps Po Hon. G@RARD COURNOYER....... July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
PMSLOTOUNCOACS acto At ees es ee eee ee Hon. BERNARD PINARD.......... July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Family and Social Welfare....... Hon. Emmien LAarrance......... July 6, 1960} July 6, 1960 
PeEOVANCIAY SCCIOtSTY.... 6... sae Oss a'e eek Bees» Hon. Bona ARSENAULT........... July 6, 1960 | Apr. 3, 1963 
HALOS GY Od IS I gia i A ar Hon. ALPHONSE COUTURIER...... July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
Minister of Tourism, Game and Fish........ Hon. Lionet BERTRAND.......... July 6, 1960] Apr. 3, 1963 
Minister of Industry and Commerce . Gerarp D. Lévesque...... July 6, 1960] Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister of Lands and Forests........... os , LUCIEN CHiICHM Ls . 2 ethe cc Dec. 20, 1961 | Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister of Public Works................. + . René Saint-PIERRE........ Mar. 28, 1961 | Mar. 28, 1961 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ . PIERRE LAPORTE........-..-; Dec. 5, 1962] Dec. 5, 1962 
Munster without Portiolio............+2..+2 > . GrorGE C. MARLER........ Oct. 8, 1960] Oct. 8, 1960 
Minister without Portfolio................... . Cuarre KrrKLAND- 

CASGRAEN iis dary cet Ssicies anes Dec. 5, 1962 | Dec. 5, 1962 
SEE GE TIRTIOUL. tees esa caste cce sce csks Hon. Carrier FORTIN........... Dec. 5, 1962] Aug. 8, 1963 
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23.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


(According to seniority) 


Date 
Name Division of 

Appointment 
Ry OF GROTHE irc Meee ae ee ee es Bre ania De SlA DOTY. 24. es fyscce SRT Rie tant Dec. 20, 1927 
Houcror LArerté (Speaker)... 26. s<10%-cesenmen dese StaGACOna. wanda oe coos Cetra oe July 25, 1934 
JP BARIBEAU? pote sv ote cee ete hotihe hier aes Shawinigan. «2':.eseee eee. see Es Jan. 14, 1938 
PHILIPPE} DRAIS) &. Avndecress aoee tee om Bice cle Grand villesascesS: 04. diocesan eee Feb. 16, 1940 
J ULESLS RILLANT ome cc sae et meee nee Gol sera ot ee ee enn dee ee tee Jan. 14, 1942 
Berix Mrssinn) 2.075) 8 eheee te tee Ole Dewianaudicres, Ve Sse eee. Feb. 12, 1942 
HI DOUARDsASSELIN, stexts ceeree ous Cee ee te te Welling tone #0982. em stores as taken rete Jan. 23, 1946 
GROPBEMOSTOR. Sys ccscruer aren tracert WiIClOlaA @acctree or ee ee ene Aug. 22, 1946 
Gtratp Mantinnau SE peee ais cles Ldtizon tary sed see eens Beene. eee Aug. 22, 1946 
Js OnIERYRENAUDA Ss Pee es hits He ee to hie ee ASTIN Eis. exci cerchax areyatte sores < LONE Wo SOE ack cote ees Aug. 22, 1946 
Parrice TARDIF..... Bee siete cietcinsttls coca eee Della Valliére. sot. 0 oe eee er eee July 20, 1952 
HDOUARD MASSON Oe, Sree ttt atts ee Repentigniy: >: SS Foe. ek ee Mar. 12, 1953 
AALBORTIBOUCHARD Ge meekan ae Cane re ea een is S aller tocar. chm yan Pee eee eee eee Nov. 24, 1954 
JEAN BARREPTES fe settee. ohn tome h eee hice te eens SOrel arc. caaieceec cle oeicsh een RCT ae Oct. 19, 1955 
ALBIN YIPAQUETTE: tees ccr chet cesses Ohne ee eeae ee ROUgeMIONE AA ss ais coe ee oe ee Oct. 29, 1958 
JOHN PRR O WATS seettiodcs 2450 et eae ae eee Deditorimienr ee acc eee reer Oct. 29, 1958 
PORNEST-BENO..),: 1 scene tae Lida Boe le ke EROnnG DEC spake teieus wasecies aye Rone OER Apr , 1959 
ANTONIOLAUGER:2. Siiwancs: Cree ee és Waurentides.. \sss ere estes eee ceo Sept. 30, 1959 
OSCAR GILBERORS Aad. Ge coat Nee Me Bedford. stats cis scieliecetotcie or eee ar. 80, 1960 
JEANORAYMOND Sorcceaniht occa eer onncee Rigaud cas jee tiasuis te eer cate oa kk ae ee Apr. 27, 1960 
Grorce C. MarRurr (Leader).............ceeece: InKermanwweras crcemenet comer een Oct. 8, 1960 
ARTIHUROUPHES or tones eee ree eee cae ee ‘Montarville 7tiisisse aces reererrerererres Aug. 21, 1963 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; since that date, the position has been held by the Hon. 
Justice John Keiller Mackay, appointed effective Dec. 30, 1957, followed by the Hon. 
William Earl Rowe, appointed effective Mar. 1, 1963. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 108 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Premiers from Confederation 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; the Hon. John Parmenter Robarts became 
Premier on Noy. 8, 1961 upon the resignation of the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier from 
May 4, 1949. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario— 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services Commission 
and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208) each member 
of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $5,000 and an allowance of $2,000 for 
expenses. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity at the annual rate of 
$3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole a 
special indemnity at the annual rate of $2,000; and the Leader of the Opposition a salary 
of $12,000 per annum in addition to his indemnity as a member. Each member of the 
Cabinet having charge of a department receives the ordinary indemnity as a member of the 
Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister of the Crown. The salary provided in 
the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $16,000 and for a Cabinet Minister having 
charge of a department $12,000. By the 1956 amendment, every Minister of the Crown 
in charge of a department, the Minister of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, and the Leader of the Opposition receives a repre- 
sentation allowance of $2,000 per annum. Each Minister without Portfolio, other than 
the Minister who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission, receives $2,500 
salary and $1,000 representation allowance per annum, by the Executive Council Act and 
the Legislative Assembly Act, respectively (RSO 1960). 
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24.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 114; and for 1935-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 87. 


Date of ° Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
SIAN COMME pens ame NNR aeca esr ct ed cttecorensstrciinerasinere eleva aipierstoroienevsvere oke 4 July 16, 1945 Apr. 27, 1948 
June 7, 1948 Dore Soe nee aittictae aisle Saie.ereeisSbenis oc ate oe 4 Feb. 10, 1949 Oct. 6, 1951 
BN Cave 2 SLO EDAD fe 5, oso, aiesescisiQueseroieie.clee.sis: eloieretouaais;oje/ecoi 5 Feb. 21, 1952 May 2, 1955 
June 9, 1955 PALL cy Berets 8, LPN sai asc, ciel elaiBvele\n casei ttecsis: ov6ssyexele 5 Sept. 8, 1955 May 4, 1959 
RIO RE MU DO eee ONS ciate ds. o.oo as 8:4, 6,4: veltresdiarele-dvedeisieiesleieye.6 4 Jan. 26, 1960 Aug. 16, 1963 
OOS a ee ee ee ee See 1 Oct. 29, 1963 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


- 25.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Apr. 30, 1964 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 25, 1963: 77 Progressive Conservative, 24 Liberal and 
New Democratic Party.) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council........ Hon. Jonn PARMENTER Rosparts.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. ARCHIBALD Krtso Roperts.| Aug. 17, 1955 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Public Welfare..............seee Hon. Louis Pierre CEcImLeE....... Sept. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
IEREVINCIBE CUPCASULET....«\c,c/njoievsisieivieieccrerece.eieisie.> Hon. James Nosie ALLAN........ Jan. 5, 1955} Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister of Public Works.............cce000- Hon. THomas Ray CoNNELL..... Nov. 1, 1956 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Ministerioneiealtties Pryor ini eia ke reese oa ore Hon. MattrHew BuLiocHe 

IDIVNON Dinotehs Ap BTR es-oencia.s July 18, 1957 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Municipal Affairs.............. Hon. JosepH WILFRID SPOONER...| July 18, 1957 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizen- 

Fini eet, Pees NAMI. cleaver ERE Cake ISS Hon. JoHN YAREMKO............. Apr. 28, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
MEMISGET OL MANCSES ES, So Scisajdiesln + ss sce 0 cies Hon. GrorGe CaLviIn WARDROPE.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
MimIster Oba POUL EE: To <suiate cs «dics says cle Hon. Henry Lesu Rowntrez..| Nov. 21, 1960 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Reform Institutions.............. Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN........... Novy. 21, 1960 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture..............00eeeees Hon. Wrutiam AtcHESON Stewart] Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Highways) iii cgais.csseccecnees Hon. CHARLES STEEL 

MacNAUGHTON............005- Nov. 8, 1961 |] Oct. 25, 1962 
MINISGER OL TANSDOLUS. 5.25 sce ¢ alee cle ce sees Hon. IRw1in HASKETT............ Nov. 8, 1961 } Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Tourism and Information........ Hon. James ALEXANDER CHARLES 

PAGED Sacre aes sere atte ieee ats Oct. 25, 1962 | Aug. 14, 1963 
NINister OL MAuCaAtION sos ee soe eee a eee ee Hon. Wimit1AM GRENVILLE Davis..| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 
‘Minister of Energy and Resources Manage- 

YROISU SM ete Pacis eos ieee cade eec a ane wicta! Guevara ae Hon. Jonn RicHarp Simonert...| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 16, 1963 
Minister of Economics and Development....| Hon. Stantry JoHN Ranpatu....| Nov. 8, 1963 | Nov. 8, 1963 
Atcormey Generals 25,6 6055 dec vce d Rawette ae Hon. ARTHUR ALLISON WISHART..| Mar. 26, 1964 | Mar. 26, 1964 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 13 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. The Hon. Errick F. Willis, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 1964, was 
sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 113. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 114. 


The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $14,500 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $12,500. Members of the Legislature are each paid a 
sessional indemnity of $3,200 and an expense allowance of $1,600 plus an allowance of $10 
a day for a period of 60 days continuous sitting including Saturdays and Sundays. The 
Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional amount of $6,000 and the Speaker of the 
Legislature receives $9,600 which is an amount equal to double the indemnity and expense 
allowance of an individual member. 
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26.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Norr.— Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80; for 1924-36 in the 1938 
edition, p. 115; and for 1937-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 88 


Date of ° Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Octe FBS 1945"? |) 22nd: sy Se oP a oo So rent horas aero 4 Feb. 19, 1946 Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 Q3rd* ise ee cAABON Se hc cto rae ee 7 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 23, \1953 
June 8, 1953 DAG sees SIAL io rds bed eo ode eee 5 Feb , 1954 Apr. 30, 1958 
Tune = UG: SASS Sothys 5 a8 St ey totes pyar tena eee eee io Octo 237 1058 Mar. 31, 1959 
May 14, 1959 DOG Hears cio git A. Winter Meroe SM Sraeaers adores creates eee 5 June , 1959 Nov. 9, 1962 
Dec. 14, 1962 OT aig aoe ie acherne Oa a Re aed dk dot eee 1 Feb. 28, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


27.—Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 14, 1962: 35 Progressive Conservative, 13 Liberal, 
New Democratic Pen ‘and 1 Social Credit. ) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Acting Provincial Treasurer....| Hon. Durr Rosiin............... June 30, 1958} June 30, 1958 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hon. Ep warp Gurney V. Evans| June 30, 1958 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Attorney Genera lenin oa. Seite teen Hon. Stewart BE. McLEAN....... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources....| Hon. Sterntinc R. Lyon......... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister of Hducationjoa.. seus tous omee 2 Hon. GrorGE JOHNSON........... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1963 
MGnISterOn Wiellares ster ce edt a te arier Frontd oe COARROLE Cate June 30, 1958 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of@blealthies er cceteree eee ce ions @F He Wit Nn Y. pooce ae te ote Aug. 7, 1959 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation....}| Hon. Gsorcr HutTTon........... Aug. 7, 1959 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister"ofbublicsWorks. (2-7 ce eee tee Hon. WALTER WEIR?. 0.230000 sce Oct. 31, 1961 | Nov. 5, 1962 
Ministerio Wabourmneertorete: cece eee Hon: Outre BAZ ys .oogiase atic Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ On. bee GeO MELLIN 2 serene ete Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister without; Loruolos- sue oes Hon. A. W. HARRISON..........-- Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of Public Utilities and Provincial 

SECLOLRTY. o: |b cesexcios ceete ola cavecteleeim creer ee ee Hon. MAITLAND STEINKOPF....... June 12, 1963 | June 12, 1963 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan* 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. F. L. Bastedo, commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958, followed by the Hon. 
Robert L. Hanbidge, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 

The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 59, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115. 

The Premier receives $13,000 and each Cabinet Minister $10,000 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $10,000 plus an office 
allowance of $12,000 per annum, the Speaker $3,000 and the Deputy Speaker $2,000. The 
sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $4,000 together with an expense 
allowance of $2,000. Each of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $4,335 sessional indemnity and a 
$2,165 expense allowance. 


* As at June 10, 1964, the date of availability of information following the General Election of Apr. 22, 1964. 
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28. 1945-64, as at June 10, 1964 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 116; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 89. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 15, 1944 LOT ai tie micees Cicet tok cRe tet ile» ie eaal cto sososcesibasis oS fas 5 Oct. 19, 1944 |} May 19, 1948 
June 24, 1948 PAIL AT eee acre ste erases ne ome ore Seretciosiare miei e Seareie ava es 5 Feb. 10, 1949 | May 7, 1952 
June 11, 1952 BZ GEYE YY, fave ehe ere cois) © Sih < Mara) cee ke wrestle toto ieee eters 4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 PST Seyay. te seh Wee te nicrs raevoRte Ryo dint «.ce-ave dlarava ¢ « 4 Feb. 14, 1957 | May 4, 1960 
June DR LOGU MIMBLA CE cee clo decks om orc cite last ls cite abre en are ares Grane 6 Oct. 11, 1960 | Mar. 18, 1964 
DEER ere OGTR TRE DUNES one e Sei ce sos eee coe oo eh conlcee teens i 1 1 


1 Legislature not yet in session at June 10, 1964. 


29.—Tenth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at June 10, 1964 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1964: 33 Liberal, 25 Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion and 1 Progressive Conservative. ) 


Date of 

Office Name Appointment 

Premier, President of the Executive Council and 
Provincial Treasurer. cis. hts 6.0453 beasts baeetes Hon’ WR. THATCHER. eects oleh May 22, 1964 
MIS HeT Ol AOmCMLtUTe. 4. < cclacics rn delce co cesses siege ae Hont A. He McDoNnanpiee, fine. ecard hes oe May 22, 1964 
Minister, oF Public wealth... Acai dec: 4s Geta aka Tony GaStega nl. 6 ooeik oe eee sie e bes May 22, 1964 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary......... Ba Wa) cae DUN Zeal o WS ora aes Bete May 22, 1964 
Minister of Mineral Resources...............eee000% Elon? AY CPGaMERON? Hi ttisiiseeerr ess oe May 22, 1964 
Minister of Industry and Information............... fon SHO RinDER. «cciccc ac sence e ses EE May 22, 1964 
Mamisters Of Fiducation #5. sah ole so ss eeioremsarch « 18 oss iek GA Jed RN ieee Ae Ayre a Siren May 22, 1964 
‘Minister of Highways and Transportation and May 22. 1964 
MEIMISCE Ole PelephOnes! saa.) chicsie cote eek obte Hons GY BAG RANT ec Bee FS. Be a tre 29° 1964 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation...... HON MO BOUT Ft seer, ooo eee ek oe ae May 22, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs..................0008- Fon MGHARLA NE se corisnerve oceans May 22, 1964 

Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development................0ceeees Hon... 2. CopERRn, 1 aceaeiein) cee. ees May 22, 1964 
Minssterot Public: Works: ... seeds discs sccu eee bers. Hoan Jaw GARDINER... < «Geile ..cisae oe May 22, 1964 
Minister of Natural Resources..................00. Hons. M. CURTENABRE: . Spoeneectiees sles May 22, 1964 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. There are 63 members in the Legislative Assembly, 
elected for a maximum period of five years. The Hon. J. Percy Page, Lieutenant-Governor 
at Apr. 30, 1964, was commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959. Lieutenant-Governors from 
Confederation (1905) to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116. Premiers since 
Confederation are listed in the same edition, p. 117. 


Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition) receives a sessional indemnity of $3,600 plus $1,800 
expense allowance plus $15 for each day during the session when the member is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence, both tax free. The Speaker’s sessional indem- 
nity is $6,000 plus $3,000 expense allowance, the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity is 
$4,800 plus $2,400 expense allowance, and the Leader of the Opposition’s sessional indemnity 
is $7,600 plus $3,800 expense allowance. Lach also receives $15 for each day during the 
session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of residence. ‘The Premier, in 
addition to the sessional indemnity, receives $16,000 and each of the other Ministers 
receives $12,500. 
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30.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Nortre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 117; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 90. 


Doticn Legislature oft tea ecco Diana 
Aug. 998, 1944 GROG sei. .cetert ef 0ic ws: elereroersisis’s roleteretetstererelets 5 Feb. 22, 1945 July 16, 1948 
Aig: Pile 1948 Te iit hh Wes heres tre ccicrcvbe ate o0/ersis broienaiepetoeicote 5 Feb. 17, 1949 June 28, 1952 
Aug. 5, 1952 AWA rl alge apenas eemtan tt emrke mars sta itera rks 3 Feb. 19, 1953 May 12, 1955 
Tune: B29 T1955 BA Sth osx vies telolaccew o's shoiateree Dretoteyvelehetersvas 5 Aug. 17, 1955 May 9, 1959 
Junoy s187- 1959 Tr 4th eee ccc ccs tec cere sce eae cee 5 Feb. 11, 1960 May 9, 1963 
dune 175 hOGS 0 CADE 2 ote vaais w'o. cls avin a wine steeeaute.ose sea kes 1 Feb. 18, 1964 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


31.—EKighth Ministry of Alberta, as at Apr. 30, 1964 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 17, 1963: 60 Social Credit, 2 Liberal and 1 Coalition.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


remier, President of Council and Attorne 
i Genet: ‘ ae a ‘ Re bs oe oat an eotewes eve f Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 rent es sane 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs.........cc.eee. Hon. ALFRED J. Hooxke.......... Apr. 20, 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of RIigh Ways ctee:sic\s's «sieve eveverore « ott ote Hon. Gorpon E. TAYtor........ Dec. 27, 1950 | May 1, 1951 
Ministerofeliduca tion pesca mance cae cee cence | Hon. ANDERS O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Public Welfare................+.- Hon. Lronarp C. HauMRAst..... Jan. ~ 3, 1953, | Oct. 15,51962 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. NorMANn A. WILLMORE...... Nov. 10, 1953 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Provincial, Preasurereaossaneccsowce sows Hon. Epcar W. H1nMaN......... Dec. 28, 1954 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Ministeriotrboubie Works roscoe eee see Hon. FRED. C. CoLBORNE........ Aug. 2, 1955 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister of Industry and Development and Sept. 1, 1959 

Minister of Mines and Minerals............ Hon. A. RUSSELL PATRICK........ Aug. 2, 1955 fe ae 15, 1962 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- 

PHONES Reet eee ce ae ar ee eae Hon. RAYMOND REIERSON........ Aug. 2, 1955 | Sept. 22, 1959 
Ministeriofcliealiting: ces resets oo dcrersiotnetener: Hon. Dr. J. Donovan Ross...... Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 
Minister of /Apricultures ss... osesens oe oe eee Hons HARRY ls STROM.45. 45 0.0 Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Provincial, Secretary s5--ccccsseccraee eee Hon. AmBprose HotowacH....... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio. ................- Hon. Ira McLAUGHIIN.......... Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. Etuen §. WILSON........... Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, 
Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 1964, was commissioned to office Oct. 13, 1960. 
Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1871) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, 
Danks: 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 52 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 


Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $4,000 and $1,000 for expenses. There is also paid to each member 
a living allowance of $25 for each day’s attendance at the session and for each Saturday, 
Sunday or holiday that intervenes between two sittings of the House; the allowance of $25 
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in any session is not paid in respect of more than 40 days. Each member also receives an 
allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place of residence and the city 
of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according to the nearest mail route. 
Each member also receives an allowance of $400 for telegraph and telephone expenses. In 
addition, the Premier receives a salary of $17,500 and each member of the Executive 
Council $15,000. The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of $5,000 for 
expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance of $5,000 and the Deputy Speaker an 
allowance of $1,500. 


32.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1945-64, as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83; for 1924-37 in the 193 
edition, p. 118; and for 1938-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 91. 


Blection : Teubiehine of Santee pater ononion Op eens 
BO oir fi OAD MCMC DUELS oo Phe cicehs, = iciarcosioyensiepnrosey%cnusyepsiejeySielensityei* 5 Feb. 21, 1946 Apr. 16, 1949 
BETO Me VOLO = SCONE Fete sctate nis sialaieix/s/sic> oie ace be\e aise neces eee 4 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 10, 1952 
“ERGY SALT eal (OAS a Lane Rea, on eee eS eee 1 Feb. 3, 1953 Mar. 27, 1953 
PnOn 9, LOGGEN TAU. 2 ots acetites cece eee ececcescaneueten 4 Sept. 15, 1953 Aug. 13, 1956 
ers MMO eS SU am | LO UL rerareiaer cate a\siaieisisiavero5,S:01s:e iva 0185-0. snore 4 Feb. 7, 1957 Aug. 3, 1960 
Seay Demeter 1 SO mm CLM secre pera HT ¢ cision \aieie visiene o Sie euselbie Gvie eo nia 4 Jan. 26, 1961 Aug. 21, 1963 
PROP ries SO sel Qo Seen DILE RG NG. srelen el rel ey ovovors/si diet elelensjaeiareres careiiels 1 Jan. 238, 1964 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1964. 


33-— IT wenty=Seventh Ministry of British Columbia, as at Apr. 30, 1964 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 30, 1963: 33 Social Credit, 14 New Democratic Party and 5 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Minister of Minance. ©... sos,siels ole cielo s « Hon. Wintram ANDREW CECIL | Aug. 1, 1952 
IBENNETIA ie oodles scuratetrlsvtetenes Aug. 1,1952 |,Aug. 1, 1952 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Social Mees ei tae 
EE eee een oe Oe ehant tsa Hon. Wrestey Drewerr Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952 War. 90° 1959 
Attorney-General and Minister of Com- re ‘Ss 1952 
MAOKCIA MA TANSPOlb. chess tes sole te aes fee oe Hon. Rosert WriLLIAM BoNNER..| Aug. 1, 1952 (Mae 20: 1964 
Minister of Lands, Forests, and Water ; 
Presa ihecswersG fas. ryrhds «Fee ~ ks oo hwre Hon. Ray Giutis WILLISTON..... Apr. 14, 1954 | Mar. 30, 1962 
Mrmister of Asricul tures 6.44. «.> > oo ctoyeesse 0. sf Hon. FrRANcIs XAVIER RicuTeR..| Nov. 28, 1960 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources..| Hon. Donaup Lestiz Brotuers..| Mar. 20, 1964} Mar. 20, 1964 
@einister of Highways............c0eecceeeee Hon. Pamir ArtHur Gacuarpi..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Educa- 
OO a i eee ee ere anes Hon. Lesitrz RAYMOND PetTEeRSON.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade, 
BIE OFDINELCC,. cris said bes cls sjata eS oieaios’s Hon. Ratpo RAYMOND LorrMaRK| Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs................ Hon. Dantet Rosert JonN 
CAMPBEDLU thee ook © ects s ctoes se Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 
AMET Nec ea. ce ots Neva das.sn, 6, Ate oso vecouolceai vie Hon. Eric CHARLES FITzGERALD 
IMPARIEEN OS paced acetone Cehttnnd tals Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1959 
Minister of Public Works..................5- Hon. Wiuttam Neetanps Cuant..| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 


Minister of Recreation and Conservation....| Hon. Wm11am KennetH KierRNAN| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1964 
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Subsection 11.—Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898 (see 
p. 59). Provision is made for a local government administered by a Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor in Council. There is an elected Council of seven members 
(1961) which usually meets twice each year in Whitehorse, the seat of local government; 
the Council elects its own speaker. The Commissioner administers the government under 
instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the 
imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial 
offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, 
solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, and generally all matters of a local 
nature in the Territory. The Commissioner and Council in office on Apr. 30, 1964 were 
elected in 1961 for a three-year term. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
(as at Apr. 30, 1964) 


Comiitissioner 5... See SOS a io he io sale ha Borate aie torarctn wrale oSratarorereleteroxe G. R. CAMERON 


Members of the Council— 


Carmacks-Kluane........ ogee, waster, fetes Sue Ped Lane SEWER TS J. Livesey (Speaker) 
Diss weson! spas ssa sis vaeeaetiie ih iis 9. pares eke len shar efe sai ayeleie whe iocareiciw averazsie. ave iererone G. O. SHaw 
HER gos Sea SON SAR CSR OOOL Oar OSCSr Coa: SOmeBEBnRi non dan dome cor R. L. McKamey 
WatsOnelaker sean srrs cio mictis cer cereselicetertere sere aires aietstaetecers sist shears D. TAyYtor 
Wihitehorse Haste ccuc tee sien sore siete ote PP RIOTS CITC OE Hersert BE. Boyp 
W hitehorseeNonthy, ante cee <6 st erelaciats! <invcleactctofele! Naleselarelovensteket et telonorehoyeke K. McKinnon 
WihitehorserWestsc vos ere ces cme cnetcaieoteters aie eis teite oraoretets ate racereretarale J. Watt 

Officers of the Council— 
Territorial Secretary and Clerk of the Council...................+- H. J. Taytor 
LerritOrral pl reaSUrer osc cn ashe ticle ebstoys ectolerelels eer reas rstetatecs castole ters K. Mc Kenziz 
Weeal AG visers.. pee cece dacs e eae ere oaths Mae Se rere eis ri elk epee C. P. HucHes 


The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, has the responsibility for the general administration of the natural resources of 
the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department maintains lands and mining offices at 


four points in the Territory. Other departments and agencies of the Federal Government, © 
including the Department of Justice, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Departments | 


of National Defence, Citizenship and Immigration, Mines and Technical Surveys, National 
Revenue, Transport, Post Office, Agriculture, Fisheries, and Public Works and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission also maintain offices in the Yukon Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, the Northwest Terri- 
tories comprise: (1) all that part of Canada north of the 60th parallel of north latitude, 
except the portions thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and 
Newfoundland; and (2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except 
those islands within the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories Act (RSC 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of a 


Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given ~ 


from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, also provides for a 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government departments serving the Yukon Territory 
may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 
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— Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackenzie District and five of 
whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council has 


legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment and tenure of 
Territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, incorporation of 
companies, property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, education, hospitals 
and generally all matters of a local or private nature. The Council meets once each year 
in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa, which is the seat of government. 
The resources, except game, remain under the control of the Federal Government. The 
administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner in Council and the management 
of resources under federal legislation are conducted by the Northern Administration Branch 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Administrative offices 


are located at a number of centres in the Territories including Fort Smith, Yellowknife. 
_ Hay River, Inuvik.and Frobisher Bay. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at May 22, 1964) 


Cums miiecaner RAR EG Re. I SEE, mee iG B. G. StveRtz 
Deputy Commissioner. ...............cec eee ee cence eee e eee e ere eateee W. G. Brown 


Members of the Council— 
IRPOGBTOUI A Teeter vce aed ee ee ede eee e ee eS Rev eeecee be seb recess W. G. Brown, FRANK VALLEE, 


Hues Campsett, Rosert N. 
Harvey and Stuart M. 
HopGson 


Tloctedanh, Meese Fa See ae ES Eee a 8s ahs Paes ais eerat Lys R. TRms1ez, Joun W. 
GoopDALL, PeteR BAKER 
and Rosert PorRITT 


Officers of the Council— 
Necretar Van rei cae soc ciscnsieonib nile siiele nic as © sien a/e\e't « e/c/0) .nfenis 1e/sislele/0)¢ F. H. Murrey 
MezAU VASCI AG niace cece cle Remiices + teicis rec se cero elesivisia + s'110 oe 56 Dr. Hueco FIscHEeR 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The British North America Act of 1867 placed municipal government in Canada 
under the control of the provincial legislatures. The powers and responsibilities of munici- 
palities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial 


legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a province, some 
to a certain type or group and many to one municipality only. The types of municipal 


organization in existence and the nature of the municipal services provided vary greatly 
from region to region and are adjusted from time to time to meet changing needs and 
conditions. 

In addition to the well-known types of organized municipalities—cities, towns, villages, 
counties, etc.—there are various other forms of local government organization. Certain 
municipal government bodies encompass a number of municipalities or parts of municipal- 
ities. For example, special district authorities (greater water and sewerage districts, 
drainage and irrigation districts and health units) may provide services to a number of 
municipalities. Similarly, metropolitan government authorities provide certain services 
to a number of area municipalities. In some provinces, the more sparsely settled areas do 
not have organized municipalities. Instead, they are divided into local improvement 
districts, local government districts or special areas in which the local government services 
are administered by officials appointed by the provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs. 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The major local revenue source available to municipalities is the taxation of real 
property. Itis supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, 
persons (poll taxes) and tenants. In two provinces municipalities may levy an amusement 
tax, in three they may impose sales taxes on specific commodities. Miscellaneous general 
revenue is derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. A 
great many municipalities operate utilities for the provision of water and, in many instances, 
electricity, gas, transportation, telephone and other services. These sometimes provide 
surplus funds that may become available to help pay for other municipal services. On 
the other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision for the deficits of 
their utilities and enterprises. 


In differing degrees and with varying provincial assistance, municipalities are respon- 
sible for the following services: protection to persons and property through police and fire 
forces, courts and local gaols, and inspection services; roads and streets; sanitation; certain 
health and welfare services; and some recreation and other community services. In most 
provinces, municipalities are responsible for levying and collecting local education taxes 
on property on behalf of the local schools, and often for borrowing capital funds for school 
construction. Local administrative responsibility for education lies with boards of trustees 
separate from the councils that govern municipalities (except Alberta ; see p. 96). 


All provinces give some form of financial assistance to their municipalities. This 
may be in the form of monetary grants, such as unconditional subsidies which may be 
spent as the municipalities see fit, or grants in aid of specific services that are the munici- 
pal responsibility. The provinces may also make loans to municipalities for capital 
purposes or guarantee the bonds issued by the municipalities. Other forms of indirect 
assistance are the resumption by the provincial governments of responsibilities formerly 
delegated to the municipalities and the extension of municipal taxing privileges into what 
were formerly considered to be. provincial revenue fields. The provinces also provide 
various technical and consultative services to their municipalities. 


The following paragraphs describe municipal organization in each province and in 
the Territories as at Jan. 1, 1964. In Table 34 (which gives the number of each type of 
municipality in each province) all fully incorporated cities, towns and villages are regarded 
as ‘urban’ municipalities. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
45 towns, four rural districts, two local improvement districts and 47 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under 
the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local 
improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities estab- 
lished under the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers 
and functions. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Supply. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been 
incorporated under special Acts and 17 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province 
although it is divided into school sections which have elected school boards. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The three cities operate under special charters and special legislation. Thirty- 
nine towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities 
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incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area 
is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local government. 
However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the other six each 
comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Supervision of 
municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government as rural municipalities, 
although certain of their powers often apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The 
seven cities have special charters and the 20 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation 
Act. There is also one village. There are 57 local improvement districts and 10 commis- 
sions within the counties but outside the cities, towns and village; these have been in- 
corporated for the provision of limited municipal services. The Department of Municipal 
Affairs exercises supervision. 


Quebec.— Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas com- 
prising about one third of the province and the remainder is governed by the province 
as ‘territories’. ‘The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish munici- 
palities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers of taxation. 
Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the munici- 
palities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into 
incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas and having little or no 
population. There are 328 villages and 1,108 townships and parishes. A small number 
of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code 
governs local municipalities and the 63 cities and 178 towns have special Acts. The 
supervision and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 

The active functions of the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation are limited because 
of the ability of the area municipalities to fulfil their own obligations. The Corporation 
services borrowings contracted before Apr. 1, 1961, when the Montreal Metropolitan 
Boulevard became a provincial responsibility, and apportions costs incurred in the area 
municipalities for streets constructed on each side of the Boulevard. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 438 counties, five of which are united with others for 
administrative purposes. Each county, although it is an incorporated municipality, is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders and these 
provide its revenue. There are 32 cities, 158 towns, 157 villages, 573 townships and 18 
improvement districts in the province. Some of each are located in the northern districts 
which are not organized into counties. Supervisory control of municipalities is exercised 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal Board under the 
Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal government. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encom- 
passes one city, four towns, three villages and five townships. The Metropolitan Council 
is composed of the mayor, two senior controllers and the senior alderman of each of the 
nine wards of the City of Toronto, and the head of the council of each of the 12 suburban 
municipalities. The chairman is elected by the councillors and need not be a councillor 
of an area municipality. The Council has jurisdiction over assessments, water supply, 
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sewerage works, metropolitan road systems, transit, municipal housing developments, 
community planning, parks and recreation areas, the Court House, certain health and 
welfare services and the correlation of educational facilities in the metropolitan area. It 
also controls a unified metropolitan police force and a metropolitan licensing commission. 
Expenditures are financed by a levy apportioned among the area municipalities. All 
borrowing of the area municipalities for capital purposes is done by the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has nine cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 36 towns, 41 villages and 110 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are local government districts in settled areas not within municipal- 
ities where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the functions of 
a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial 
government. 

The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since Nov. 1, 
1960. Its council is separate and distinct from those of the 16 area municipalities. The 
councillors are elected as individuals from ten new districts, each containing approximately 
the same number of voters. The council has jurisdiction over planning, zoning, land 
development, assessments, arterial roads, water supply, sewage disposal, transit and other 
services. It borrows money only for its own undertakings and leaves to its area munici- 
palities the responsibility for welfare, police, fire protection and other services. Expendi- 
tures are financed by a proportion of the business and other taxes levied on industrial 
or commercial property by the area municipalities and by a uniform levy on the equalized 
assessment of all taxable real property in the area municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
120 towns, 363 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern two fifths of the province; the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the province in unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, although some 
municipal services are provided by the province through operation of the Northern Admin- 
istrative Area. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The whole Province of Alberta is under some type of municipal organization. 
The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under these Acts 
the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the nine cities, 90 towns, 162 villages, 
22 municipal districts and 26 counties. The latter administer schools as well as municipal 
services. Municipal government for the 51 improvement districts and three special areas 
is provided by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


British Columbia.—Less than one half of 1 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is 
organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 
administration of local activities by the provincial government. There are 32 cities, four 
towns, 62 villages and 30 districts; the latter are chiefly rural municipalities, except for 
those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver which are largely urban 
in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the application of the name ‘city’ is 
somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning, in that several of them have 
populations of fewer than 1,000 and perhaps one half or more would not normally be 
incorporated as cities in another province. Municipalities are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. 
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In addition to the above types of municipalities, there are unincorporated improve- 
ment districts that have been set up to provide certain municipal services such as protection, 
waterworks, irrigation, etc. These districts are under the supervision of the Department 
of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities, Whitehorse and Dawson, 
and one unincorporated town, Mayo, in the Yukon Territory and two municipal districts, 
Yellowknife and Hay River, in the Northwest Territories, all of which provide some 
municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in Table 34. 


3$4.— Official Designation and Statistical Classification of Municipalities, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1964 


rY 


Item i Nfld. | P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


OrriciAL DESIGNATION! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Local municipalities........ 100 25 66 1003 |1,678 940 197 790 309 128 4,333 

Metropolitan corporations... aap cae nee ag 14 15 18 oa oa oes 8 

ORES mil tp erae eater sccia cies vip 2 1 8 Vf 63 82 9 11 9 82 169 

ORD IES 3d Se ita Rsiare ayeRlaw 617 7 89 20 178 158 86 120 90 4 703 

WARE GES Metre rence thes sare cc ' 478 17 eek 1 $28 157 41 863 162 62 1,178 

NEILL NS te, Papses Ce RRS aes ane 24 723 |1,108 69210} 71011] 29612 4818 80144 || 2,280 
Quebec and Ontario counties}... Bee tee eas 7515 38 aes ase eee oe 113 
Totals, Incorporated 

Municipalities........... 100 25 66 100 {1,753 978 197 790 309 128 4,446 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION? 


A No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Municipalities in Metropoli- 
DANPAT OAS UE rks ce sss etre ee 6 2 es 3 5 121 74 17 10 20 252 
(OES 5 Ana ye 5 ee CIOS 2 é 2 8 108 45 9 _ 6 8 vue 
[Ri Rt tape cre cee Rae Sage 1 2 18 29 8 i) 12 75 


Other urban municipalities..| 98 25 40 25 467 303 78 494 256 90 1,876 
Other rural municipalities. . anc tee 23 70 11,090 563 102 296 43 18 shay 


ISORTUI-UTDGN. mesioies oese sre os a bes ae ove ate 491i nee ay use wae 
DAP ESOP SA RUPE Ve AutE Te bet) ° 23 70 |1,090 514 102 296 43 18 2,156 
Quebecand Ontario counties} ... ees oe Bes 75 38 Arg See es as 113 


Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities........... 100 25 66 100 (1,753 978 197 790 309 128 4,446 


1 Municipalities grouped according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly indicative of size and nature 
(see footnote 9). 2 Municipalities grouped under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences on Municipal Statistics, designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presenta- 
tion. 3 Includes the By local improvement districts; excludes commissions. 4The Montreal Metro- 
politan Corporation. 5 The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 6 The Metropolitan Corporation 
of Greater Winnipeg. 7 Designated by the province as towns (45), rural districts (4) and local improvement 
districts (2); all operate under the same Act. 8 Classified by the province as community councils. 9 Rural 
municipalities are designated by different names in the different provinces. 10 Includes the 18 improvement 
districts. 11 Includes the 3 units of self-government known as suburban municipalities; excludes the unin- 
corporated local government districts. 12 Hxeludes the 12 unincorporated local improvement districts. 
13 Includes the 26 county municipalities; excludes the 51 unincorporated improvement districts and the 3 special 
areas. 14 Excludes the 276 unincorporated improvement districts and the 2 local districts. 15 Includes 
the Inter-Urban Corporation of [le Jésus (formerly Laval County). 16 Includes municipalities shown wholly 
or partly in metropolitan areas by the 1961 Census, with subsequent revisions to take care of annexations, etc. In- 
cluded in ‘‘ Urban’’ are the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation, the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and the 
Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 17 Classified by the province as suburban or semi-urban. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions established from 


May 1, 1963 to Apr. 30, 1964 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given here in 
continuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition, pp. 1108-1110. Any Commission established between Apr. 30, 1964 and the date of 
going to press will be found in the Register of Official Appointments, Chapter XXVIII, 


Part IV. 
Date 
Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner Established 
To inquire into and report upon the existing state of ANDRE TORRES, July 19. 1963 
bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada, etc. Davipson Dunton f°°°*"°"""°*" y ’ 


To inquire into and report upon certain problems His Hon. Judge Haroup W. Porr.. Dec. 21, 1963 
relating to the Prairie Farm Assistance Ad- 
ministration. 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of Federal Royal Commissions 


issued during the period May 1, 1963 to Apr. 30, 1964 were as follows. 


Royal Commission on Government Organization, established Sept. 16, 1960: Organization of the Government 
of Canada. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 23-97. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-524). 


Vol. 5, Organization of the Government of Canada: Summary of proposals for reorganization (abridged edition). 
Ottawa, June 1963. 100p. $1. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-5.1). 


Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, established July 19, 1963: Preliminary hearing. Ottawa, 
Nov. 1968. 548 p. Bilingual. $54.80. (Cat. No. Z1-1963/1). 


Reval AGE on Banking and Finance, established Oct. 18, 1961. Ottawa, 1964. 587p. $10. (Cat. No. 
1-1961/2). 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following provincial Royal Commissions 


were established during the period May 1, 1963 to Apr. 30, 1964. 


Chief ate 
Province and Nature of Commission Commissioner or Chairman Established 
Nova Scorta 
To inquire into cost of borrowing money........... AWRe MOREDRAS ss 230 cote cee ee May 29, 1963 
To inquire into safe transportation of school children CoARGEEVANND seus sds vague ot cedosins Aug. 22, 1963 
To inquire into prices paid for pulpwood........... RJ MACS WEN 0.5 cie eeaaeee Apr. 16, 1964 
New Brunswick 

*To inquire into present and future supply of, demand LOUIS, Ri SGHEULT. «ccs cise es Apr. 10, 1963 

for and revenue structure of primary forest 

products. ; 

QUEBEC 

*To inquire into chiropractic in the Province of His Hon. Judge Gfrarp Lacrorx. Feb. 21, 1963 

Quebec. 
*To inquire into the provincial, municipal and school MARCEL BELAN GER. 9... eect oaie Mar. 12, 1963 


taxation system. 


*To inquire into the Catholic School Board of the FRAY MOND) MORCEN. .)ca5 sus eusuutecie sc Mar. 19, 1963 
City of Jacques Cartier, the Catholic School 
Board of Verdun and the school trustees of the 
municipality of Alma. 


*To inquire into the book trade in Quebec.......... Maurice BoucHARD............-- Apr... 3;. 1963 


* Appointed prior to May 1, 1963, but omitted from the list published in the 1963-64 Year Book. 
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Province and Nature of Commission 


QurBEc—concluded 


To inquire into the municipal administrative sys- 
tem of the City of Quebec. 


To inquire into the real estate transactions of the 
Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal. 


To inquire into the Coffin affair................... 


To inquire into the Municipal Court of the City of 
Quebec. 


ONTARIO 


To inquire into and report upon the structure and 
the operation of the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto and the School Board, to 
examine whether the purposes and objectives 
of the establishment of the Corporation and the 
School Board have been met and to determine 
whether the objectives of establishing the Mun- 
icipality of Metropolitan Toronto could be 
achieved under a new or revised system of local 
government and whether the boundaries of the 
metropolitan area should be extended. 


To inquire into and report upon the contents of Bill 
163, an Act respecting medical services insurance 
and how its principles may be best implemented. 


To inquire into and report upon the applying of 
compulsory arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes between Labour and Management over 
the negotiation and settlement of terms of col- 
lective agreements affecting hospitals and their 
employees and, in particular, to the settlement 
of a dispute concerning the Trenton Memorial 
Hospital and its employees. 


MANITOBA 


*To inquire into the organization and finance of local 
governments in the Province of Manitoba and 
their relations with the provincial government. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


To consult and co-operate with the federal Royal 
Commission on Taxation, to consider and re- 
port upon the systems of taxation which com- 
prise the total tax structure in effect in the 
Province of Saskatchewan and to make recom- 
mendations for changes and improvements in 
the existing tax structure and in tax administra- 
tion. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


To inquire into the fairness of the price structure of 
gasoline at the refinery, wholesale, and retail 
levels in the province. 


To inquire into and study the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and its administration. 


Chief Date 
Commissioner or Chairman Established 
His Hon. Judge CHaruzs-A. May 17, 1963 
SYLVESTRE. 
His Hon. Judge ArtHuR I. Nov. 18, 1963 
SMITH. 
His Hon. Judge RoGer Brossarp. Jan. 8, 1964 
His Hon. Judge Cuaruss-A. Jan. 29, 1964 


SYLVESTRE. 


H. Cart GOLDENBERG............ June 20, 1963 


Dr iIuGRRALD, HAGRY bee cs ake Aug. 22, 1963 


His Hon. Judge Contin E. BENNETT Oct. 31, 1963 


Hon. Routanp MICHENER.......... Feb. 18, 1963 


Dr, Tt. He Melnopes... esas June 4, 1963 


His Hon. Judge Cuartes WintraAM Oct. 21, 1963 
Morrow. 
Hon. CHARLES WinuIAM Tysort... Jan. 23, 1964 


* Appointed prior to May 1, 1963, but omitted from the list published in the 1963-64 Year Book. 


t Appointed to replace the Hon. Chief Justice Alexander Campbell DesBrisay, who died on Nov. 30, 1963, 
before completing the inquiry to which he was appointed. See 1963-64 Year Book, p. 99. 
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PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration* 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be 
spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 
purposes authorized by Parliament. The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the House of 
Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through responsible 
Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In practice, 
financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle that all 
the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one time so 
that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury are 
clearly in evidence. 


Estimates and Appropriations.—In the latter part of the calendar year, at the 
request of the Minister of Finance, each of the several departments prepares its estimates 
for the following fiscal year and submits them by a specified date to the Treasury Board. 
This Board is a Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and consists of the 
Minister of Finance as chairman and five other Ministers named by the Governor in 
Council, with such additional members of the Privy Council as the Governor in Council 
may nominate to serve as alternates. A senior officer of the Department of Finance acts 
as secretary to the Board and the necessary staff is provided by that Department. Under 
the Financial Administration Act, the Board has a statutory duty to advise the Governor 
in Council on matters relating to finance, estimates, expenditures, financial commitments, 
establishments, revenues, accounts, terms and conditions of employment of persons in the 
public service and general administrative policy in the public service. 


On receipt, departmental estimates are assembled by officers of the Treasury Board, 
comparisons are made with the expenditures of previous years and digests of supporting 
data and other pertinent information are prepared. ‘The Board reviews each departmental 
submission in the light of probable revenues and of governmental policy generally, usually 
consulting the appropriate Minister and departmental officials. Expenditure proposals 
may be rejected or reduced and unresolved differences of opinion may be referred to the 
Cabinet for decision. When the Board is satisfied with their substance and form, these 
estimates, known as the Main Estimates, are submitted to the Cabinet and later to the 
Governor General for approval and are then laid before the House of Commons. 


On motion of the Minister of Finance, the estimates are referred for consideration © 


to the Committee of Supply, which is a committee of the whole House. However, the 
estimates of certain departments may first go to select committees of the House; these, 
after being reported upon to the House, are referred back to the Committee of Supply. 
The consideration of the estimates usually extends over a period of several months. Each 
vote is the subject of a separate resolution and Members of the House may question the 
Minister on any item but no private member or Minister on his own responsibility can 
introduce any new expenditure proposal or any amendment to an estimates item that 
would result in an increased expenditure. When the examination of the individual items 
has been completed, the estimates are referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, also 
a committee of the whole House, which is asked to consider a resolution for the introduction 
of a Bill to appropriate money to meet the requirements as approved in the Committee of 
Supply. When such resolution is passed, an appropriation Bill is introduced which, when 


* Prepared under the direction of H. R. Balls, Comptroller of the Treasury, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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approved by the House of Commons and the Senate, is given Royal Assent and becomes law. 
Grants in.the Appropriation Acts are grants to the Crown and funds cannot be disbursed 
until supply, voted by Parliament to the Crown, is released by a warrant prepared on an 
Order of the Governor in Council and signed by the Governor General. 


As weeks or months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year before 
the main Appropriation Act is passed, funds are made available for the conduct of govern- 
ment functions by the passage of an interim supply Bill granting one twelfth or one sixth 
of the total of each item in the estimates, equivalent to one or two months’ supply, respec- 
tively. Additional interim supply Bills may be introduced if required, awaiting Parlia- 
ment’s detailed consideration of the estimates. In addition, to cover any new and unfore- 
seen requirements that might arise during the year, supplementary estimates are usually 
introduced after some months of the fiscal year have elapsed, and just prior to the end of 
the fiscal year further supplementary estimates are laid before the House. These supple- 
mentary estimates are dealt with in the same manner as the Main Estimates. 


In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 


__ there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt, family allowances and 


old age assistance payments, which have been authorized under the provisions of other 
statutes. Although it is not necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, 
they are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision 
is also made for the expenditure of public money in emergencies where no specific parlia- 
mentary appropriation is available. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Governor 
in Council, upon the report of the Minister of Finance that there is no appropriation for 
the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate Minister that the expenditure is 
urgently required, may order the issuance of a special warrant authorizing disbursement 
of the amount required. Such warrants may be issued only when Parliament is not in 
session and every warrant is published in the Canada Gazette within thirty days of issue. 
The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act also provides for emergency expenditures for 
the urgent repair or replacement of property destroyed or damaged by fire, where there is 
not sufficient money available in the appropriation for the Service suffering loss. Such 
amounts must be charged subsequently to an appropriation or included in the estimates 
for the department or agency concerned. 


In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement: of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. ‘There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust and insurance, pension and guaranty 
accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security fund 
which is operated as a separate entity. Although these disbursements are excluded from 
the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or deficit, they are all subject to appro- 
priation by Parliament either in the annual Appropriation Acts or in other legislation. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament at least one day prior to the presentation 
of the Budget, include a general review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of 
the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself 
reviews the state of the national economy and the financial operations of the Government 
for the previous fiscal year and gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for 
the year ahead, taking into account the Main Estimates and making allowances for 
supplementary and further supplementary estimates and probable lapsings. At the close 
of his address, the Minister tables the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax 
rates and customs tariff which, in accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede 
the introduction of any money Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments 
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which the Government intends to ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. How- 
ever, if a change is proposed in a commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a 
particular item, it is usually made effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is 
made retroactive to the date of the Speech. 


The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the debate on which usually lasts for several weeks. With 
the passage of the motion, the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions 
and, when these have been approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to 
the House and the tax Bills are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner 
as all other government financial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures are made are, for the most part, contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 


With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. The Treasury Board has prescribed 
detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit of such money. For the actual 
custody of public money, use is made of the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks. 
Balances are allocated to the various chartered banks on the basis of a percentage allocation 
established by agreement among all the banks and communicated to the Department of 
Finance by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. The daily operating account is maintained 
with the Bank of Canada and the division of funds between it and the chartered banks 
takes into account the immediate cash requirements of the Government and consideration 
of monetary policy. The Minister of Finance may purchase and hold securities of, or 
guaranteed by, Canada and pay for them out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or may 
sell such securities and pay the proceeds into the Fund. Thus, if cash balances in the Fund 
are in excess of requirements for the immediate future they may be invested in interest- 
earning assets. In addition, the Minister of Finance has established a purchase fund 
to assist in the orderly retirement of the public debt. 


The principal agencies exercising control over expenditures are the Treasury Board 
(previously described) and the Comptroller of the Treasury, who has the status of a deputy 
head but is an officer of the Department of Finance, with representatives who act as 
accounting and disbursing officers stationed in all the principal departments. 


The Treasury Board exercises detailed central control over the budgets, programs 
and staffs of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. 
Although the most important part of this control function is exercised during the con- 
sideration of the estimates, the Board maintains continuous control over certain types of 
expenditure to ensure that the scale of activities and commitments for the future is held 
within approved policies, that departments follow uniform, efficient and economical 
practices, and that the Government is informed of and approves any major development of 
policy or significant transaction that might give rise to public or parliamentary criticism. 


To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, there is a centralized accounting and disbursing system. The 
Financial Administration Act provides that no payment shall be made out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament and no charge shall be made 
against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the appropriate Minister or a 
person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and certificates that the work 
has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered and that the price 
charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such documents as may be 
required, are presented to the Comptroller of the Treasury. If the charge is a lawful one 
against the appropriation and does not exceed the amount of the appropriation or reduce it 
below the amount necessary to meet other commitments, and does not contravene any 
applicable legislative or executive requirements, the Comptroller will make the payment. 
However, if he declines to make a payment, disallows an item in an account or refuses to 
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give a certificate, the Minister concerned may report the circumstances to the Treasury 
Board for decision and the Board may confirm or overrule the action of the Comptroller. 
The Comptroller may transmit to the Board any requisition with respect to which he 
desires its direction and the Board may order that payment be made or refused. 


At the beginning of each fiscal year each department submits to the Treasury Board, 
through the Comptroller, a division or allotment of each item included in its estimates. 
Once approved by the Board, these allotments cannot be varied or amended without the 
approval of the Board and expenditures charged to appropriations are limited to such 
allotments. To avoid over-expenditures within a fiscal year, the Comptroller records 
and controls commitments due to come in course of payment within the year for which 
Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations. The Government, 
through the Treasury Board and the Comptroller, also maintains careful control over 
commitments made under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since it must 
be prepared in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. Any unex- 


a pended amounts in the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the year for which they 


are granted, but for thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments may be made and charged 


~ to the previous year’s appropriations for debts incurred prior to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financial Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 


_ is made under the control and direction of the Comptroller by cheque drawn on the account 


of the Receiver General or by such other instrument as the Treasury Board may direct. In 
practice, the paid Comptroller’s cheques are cleared daily by the chartered banks through 
the Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Branch of the Comptroller’s Office, and 
reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver General’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 


Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbursement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. ‘The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financial Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.—Under the Financial Administration Act, 
accounts are kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under and the 
commitments chargeable against each appropriation, the other payments into and out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the assets and direct and contingent lia- 
bilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required to give a true and fair view of the 
financial position of Canada. The statement of assets and liabilities is designed to disclose 
the amount of the net debt, which is determined by offsetting against the gross liabilities 
only those assets regarded currently as readily realizable or interest- or revenue-producing. 
Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings and public works, are charged to budget- 
ary expenditures at the time of acquisition or construction and are not recorded on the 
statement of assets and liabilities. 


Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then in session, within fifteen 
days after the commencement of the ensuing session, the Public Accounts is laid before the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. The Public Accounts contains a survey 
of the financial transactions of the fiscal year, statements of the revenues and expenditures 


- for the year and of the assets and direct and contingent liabilities as at the end of the year, 


together with such other accounts and information as are necessary to show the financial 
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transactions and financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be reported in 
the Public Accounts. Monthly financial statements are also published in the Canada 
Gazette. 


The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 
examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 
expenditures, this examination is a post-audit for the purposes of reporting whether the 
accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 
been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is required to ascertain 
that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and procedures applied are 
sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection and proper allocation 
of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to satisfy himself that 
essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures applied are sufficient 
to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports to Parliament the 
results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers should be 
brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury Board or 
the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that remedial 
action may be taken promptly. 


Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons, which may review them and report its findings and recommendations to the 
House of Commons. 


Section 2.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc.* 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 


Though it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the 
main branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in nee aa required information. 


apepareiient of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch and the Health of Animals Branch; the Canada Grain Act, as it pertains 
to the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation of grain, is administered by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; reclamation and development is carried out by the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Administration; and security and price stability are provided under the Crop Insurance Act, 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The Farm Credit Cor- 
poaoe and the Board of Grain Commissioners report to Parliament through the Minister of 

griculture. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 1944 by amendment 
of the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada and for advising the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers under the 
Act in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air 
services within Canada and abroad, and to foreign air services operating into Canada. It involves 
the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their 
economic operation and the provision of service to the public. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport. 


* As at Apr. 30, 1964; any major changes taking place between that date and the time of going to press will be 
carried in an Appendix to this volume. 
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Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently func- 
tions under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is re- 
sponsible for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public prop- 
erty, and for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He 
also audits the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—This Board, established under the provisions of the Broad- 
casting Act which was assented to on Sept. 6, 1958, is given authority to regulate radio and television 
broadcasting in Canada. The Board has authority to regulate the establishment and operation 
of both public and private broadcasting stations and networks of stations. Applications for licences 
to establish new broadcasting stations, for changes in the facilities of existing stations or for changes 
in the ownership or in the share structure of licensees are referred to the Board by the Minister of 
Transport for a recommendation before being dealt with. The Board has three full-time and 
twelve part-time members and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act (RSC 
1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners provides general supervision over the physical 
handling of grain in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing grain received 
at and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising a Chief Com- 
missioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating to the grading 
and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any grain during storage 
or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The Board publishes 
its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—The powers of this Board, which was organized as 
the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time until today it 
has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity including 
location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with the regu- 
lation of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, tele- 
graph companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, 
international bridges and tunnels and inland shipping. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Bureau of Government Organization.—The Bureau was established by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 12, 1963, as a branch of the Privy Council Office (and designated as a ‘‘Department”’ 
for the purposes of the Civil Service Act and the Financial Administration Act), to facilitate the 
implementation of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organization. 
The responsible Minister is the Minister of Finance. 


Canadian Government Printing Bureau.—The printing functions formerly provided by the 
Department of Public Printing and Stationery were transferred by Order in Council (PC 1963— 
1254) dated Aug. 21, 1963, to the Department of Defence Production. The latter Department, on 
Apr. 1, 1964, authorized the organization of the Canadian Government Printing Bureau as a distinct 
function under that Department, to be separated from the former Publications Branch and the 
Purchasing Stationery and Stores Branch of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery. 


The Canadian Government Printing Bureau, under the direction of a General Manager, provides 
a variety of printing services, such as House of Commons Debates, Votes and Proceedings, Orders 
of the Day and other parliamentary papers for both Houses of Parliament, and other printing 
requirements of government departments and agencies. The main plant is located in Hull, Que.; 
smaller field units are located in the Ottawa area and in other major centres to provide government 
departments with quick service for their duplicating requirements. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This is an interdepartmental body composed 
of the Deputy Heads of 24 Federal Government departments and agencies. The Board operates 
under the auspices of the National Research Council through the medium of committees in which 
government and industry co-operate on a voluntary basis. The Board prepares specifications in 
commodity fields and for materials, processes and equipment required by government agencies, 
and arranges for necessary testing and research. An Index of Specifications is available on request 
to the CGSB Secretary, National Research Council, Ottawa. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments to 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first organ- 
ization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The Com- 
mission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates upon 
all claims for pension in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X inclusive of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which provide 
for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service related 
to the World War Il effort. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under various other measures, 


including the Flying Accidents Compensation Order and the RCMP Continuation Act; authorizes 


and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards bestowed on members of the 
Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established by private individuals for the benefit 
of veterans and their dependants. 
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It consists of eight to twelve Commissioners and up to five ad hoc Commissioners appointed 
by the Governor in Council. Its chairman has the rank and powers of a Deputy Head of a depart- 
ment and the Commission reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments thereto), 
and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of 
the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950 under the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Most departmental work is carried on through four branches. 
The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged or 
interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that 
Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement 
of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory 
staff, and 89 local agencies in the field. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters at Ottawa, termed the ‘‘inside service’. The Civil Service Act of 
1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the outside service and temporary 
appointments. It also gave the Commission other responsibilities in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration including responsibility for promotion, for classification of positions and for recommending 
rates of pay. 


The Civil Service Act of 1961, which came into force on Apr. 1, 1962, has three main features. 
First, it preserves the independence of the Civil Service Commission and carries forward and 
strengthens all the fundamental principles of the merit system. Secondly, it clarifies the role of 
the Civil Service Commission in those other areas of personnel administration with which it is 
concerned but which do not bear directly upon the merit system. Thirdly, it confers on staff asso- 
ciations the right to be consulted on matters that have to do with remuneration and conditions 
of employment. 


The Civil Service Commission is responsible only to Parliament and not to the executive 
government and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. It consists of three mem- 
bers, one of whom is chairman. Each member of the Commission is appointed by the Governor in 
Council for a term of ten years and has the rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. The Commis- 
sion has a staff of more than 700 persons located in its head quarters at Ottawa and in its field offices 
at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Moncton and Saint John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal, Que., 
Toronto and London, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina and Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton and Calgary, 
Alta., and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established on Apr. 1, 1951 
under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended). Under this 
Act the Minister of Defence Production (in practice the Minister of Industry) is given, with certain 
exceptions, authority to buy defence supplies and construct defence projects required by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. The Minister may, if authorized by the Governor General in Council, 
undertake for an associated government anything he may undertake for the Canadian Government. 
In addition, all powers, duties and functions that theretofore were vested in the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or other writing entered into pursuant to the 
Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1935, or the Defence Supplies Act, 1950, are vested in the 
Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence in- 
stallations and to organize industry for defence as required on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote the expansion of 
defence production facilities and the development of defence-supporting industries, particularly 
of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its allies; and to ensure adequate 
supplies of essential materials and services for defence requirements. Under the provisions of 
the Department of Industry Act the Minister of Industry now exercises all the duties, powers, 
etc., of the Minister of Defence Production. 


The main operating units of the Department correspond to the ten line branches of the Depart- 
ment of Industry—Aircraft, Chemicals, Clothing and Textiles, Electrical and Electronics, Food 
Products, Machinery, Materials, Mechanical Transport, Shipbuilding and Wood Products. Major 
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offices for foreign procurement are located at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A. The 
Regional Purchasing Branch has 14 district purchasing offices located throughout Canada for local 
orurgent procurement. Inaddition, the Department contains the International Programs Branch, 
the Canadian Government Printing Bureau, Procurement Purchasing and Stores Branch and the 
following staff and support branches which service both the Departments of Defence Production 
and Industry—Comptroller’s, Financial Adviser’s, General Services, Legal, Management Control, 
Management Services, and Personnel. The Emergency Supply Planning Branch is responsible for 
planning the arrangements necessary to permit a War Supplies Agency to be brought into immediate 
existence in the event of a nuclear war. 


As a result of a Cabinet decision on Sept. 4, 1963, the Department has been designated as the 
central purchasing agency for all civil departments and agencies, other than the commercially 
oriented Crown corporations. Branches that have been formed to carry out these new responsi- 
bilities are—Cataloguing, Quality Assurance, Specifications and Standards, Traffic Management, 
and Warehousing and Distribution. 


Crown corporations and agencies reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Industry in 
his capacity as Minister of the Department of Defence Production are the Canadian Government 
Printing Bureau, Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, Emergency Measures Organization 
and Polymer Corporation Limited. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 43). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under the Act. 


The Bureau is.a major publication agency of the Federal Government; its reports cover all 
aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the Dominion Statis- 
tician who reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Emergency Measures Organization.—This organization was established in June 1957 for the 
purpose of co-ordinating civil emergency planning at the federal level. On Sept. 1, 1959, the Federal 
Government, in revising the assignments in the field of civil emergency planning, gave the Depart- 
ments of National Defence, National Health and Welfare, and Justice, responsibility for certain 
specific civil defence functions, and the Emergency Measures Organization responsibility for over- 
all co-ordination of all aspects of civil emergency planning, assistance to provincial governments 
and municipalities, and general liaison with other countries. On July 1, 1963, the Organization was 
given the further responsibility of directing and administering the Civil Defence College at Arn- 
prior, Ont., a responsibility previously discharged by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. The organization reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’’ (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of 
the Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy Under- 
Secretary and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by the officers in charge of the 
various divisions. The divisional heads are each responsible for a part of the work of the Depart- 
ment and they are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, administrative officers and an adminis- 
trative staff. Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, Ambas- 
sadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third Secretaries and Attachés 
at diplomatic posts and Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. There are 
77 diplomatic, consular and other missions maintained abroad by the Department. In 30 additional 
countries, Canada is represented by non-resident Ambassadors or High Commissioners. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 25 units, comprising 24 divisions and 
one section. The divisions may be grouped into three categories—area, functional and administra- 
tive. There are six area divisions—African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far 
Eastern, Latin American and United States; thirteen functional divisions—Communications, Con- 
sular, Defence Liaison (1), Defence Liaison (2), Disarmament, Economic, Historical, Information, 
Legal, Passport, Press and Liaison, Protocol and United Nations; and five administrative divisions 
—Administrative Services, Finance, Personnel, Registry, and Supplies and Properties. The one 
section is the Inspection Service. 


The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
how operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
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the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all government disbursements. The 
work of the Department is organized in five principal divisions: Financial Affairs, Economic Affairs, 
Taxation, Federal-Provincial-Municipal Relations, and Treasury Board. The Royal Canadian 
Mint is a branch of the Department and the Inspector General of Banks is an officer of the Depart- 
ment. The Tariff Board, the Municipal Development and Loan Board, the Bank of Canada and 
the Bureau of Government Organization report to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority for 
the regulations of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utili- 
zation of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. The 
Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on the following inter- 
national commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, North Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, Great Lakes Fishery, and North Pacific Fur Seal. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board operates under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active as a fisheries research 
body since 1898, first as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station and 
later (1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. 


The Board operates under the Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time 
chairman and not more than 18 other members. The majority of Board members are university 
ee and other members are representative of the fishing industry and the Department of 
Fisheries. 


The Board operates four biological stations and an Arctic Unit across Canada, and three 
technological stations with two technological application units and two oceanographic groups. 
It serves as the scientific arm of the Department of Fisheries and its principal objective is to increase 
the scope and value of Canadian fisheries through scientific research. 


Department of Forestry.— Established in October 1960, the Department of Forestry conducts 
comprehensive programs of research relating to forest management, silviculture and protection 
against fire, insects and diseases, and relating to the utilization of forest products. It also carries 
out economic studies relating to forest resources and the forest industries. Through a developing 
information program it seeks to promote greater public understanding of the proper management, 
protection and use of the forest resources. Financial assistance is offered to the provinces under 


agreements authorized by the Governor in Council in order to expedite progress in specific forestry | 


programs. It carries out forest surveys and provides technical advice and assistance to other 
agencies of the Federal Government which are responsible for the administration of forest lands. 
The Department co-operates with international organizations concerned with forestry and in which 


Canada maintains membership, and the Minister of Forestry reports to Parliament for the Eastern | 


Rockies Forest Conservation Board. 


Department of Industry.—In 1963 legislation was introduced into Parliament to establish 
the Department of Industry. On July 22, 1963, Royal Assent was given to the Department of 
Industry Act and, with the proclamation on July 25, 1963,the new Department came into existence. 
Under the Act, the duties, powers and functions of the Minister of Industry are ‘‘to include all 


matters relating to manufacturing industries in Canada over which the Parliament of Canada has | 


jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other branch or agency of the Government of Canada’’. 
The Department is responsible for promoting the establishment, growth, efficiency and improve- 
ment of manufacturing industries in Canada through the development and implementation of 
programs to assist manufacturers to adjust to changing market conditions, to help them develop 


new lines of production and enter new markets, and to promote greater industrial research and — 


development as well as good design within Canadian industry. 


The Area Development Agency—part of the Department of Industry—is responsible for under- 
taking research and investigations on an area or regional basis and preparing programs of develop- — 
ment for designated areas of high unemployment and slow economic growth in co-operation with the © 


provinces. The Agency administers the various Federal Government incentive measures intended 
to foster the economic growth of designated areas. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 


Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted — 
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a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who has the status of a Deputy 
Head, the Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated 1 insurance companies 
registered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; 
small loans companies and money-lenders; co- -operative credit societies registered under the Co- 
operative Credit Associations Act; and civil service insurance. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain—United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada) is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters 
flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which 
raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71). It provides legal services 
to the Government and various government departments including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal | of Canada, regulating and con- 
ducting litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and pros- 
ecutions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administering federal statutes 
dealing with legal matters and providing administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Exchequer Court. The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers 
the prison system of Canada, and administers the provisions of Canadian anti-combine legislation. 


The Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police operates under the direction of the 
Minister of Justice who also reports to Parliament for the National Parole Board and the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 


‘Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 


(RSC 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices: the regulation 
of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; female employee equal pay; 
government annuities; zovernment employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; 
technical and vocational training assistance; vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons; annual 
vacations with pay. It promotes joint consultation in industry through labour-management com- 
mittees; organizes manpower utilization programs, e.g., farm labour; and operates a Women’s 
Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour Gazette and other publications, as well as general 
information on labour-management, employment, manpower and related subjects. 

The National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council and the National Advisory 
Council on Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour, 
and the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Depart- 
ment is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International Labour 
Organization. The Unemployment Insurance Commission reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board administers certain provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 
1871, c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, 
¢. 35. The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint 
possession of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also re- 
sponsible for the House of Commons Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the 
Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent 
to other libraries and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. The Parlia- 
mentary Librarian has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and is responsible for the control 
and management of the Library under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons assisted by a Joint Committee appointed by the two Houses. 
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Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act 
of Parliament (SC 1949, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment 
resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments. A primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s mineral resources through 
investigations and research in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy. The Depart- 
ment establishes the framework of surveys throughout the country that provides control for all 
surveying and mapping in Canada. It produces the base maps used in the development of Canada’s 
natural resources, conducts all the charting of Canada’s coastal and inland waters, and issues official 
sailing directions and Canadian sea and air navigation charts. To this has been added recently 
the study of coastal waters and of the country’s continental shelf as well as of the deep ocean for 
defence and resource assessment purposes. The Department is divided into six branches: the 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Marine Sciences Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, the 
Mines Branch, the Dominion Observatories, and the Geographical Branch. The Mineral Re- 
sources Division, a unit of head office, gives its whole attention to matters concerned with the 
economics of mineral resources development. 

The Department administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides cost-aid to the Canadian gold mining industry. 

Boards and Commissions are: the Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names; 
the Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors; the International Boundary Commission; 
and the Interprovincial Boundary Commissions. The Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
reports to Parliament for the Dominion Coal Board. 


Department of National Defence.*—The Department of National Defence was established 
on Jan. 1, 1923 by the Department of National Defence Act, 1922, and was an amalgamation of 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. The Department 
and the Canadian Forces (the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force) now operate under the National Defence Act, 1950 (RSC 1952, c. 184). 

In 1940 additional Ministers for Naval and Air Services were appointed and the Department 
was organized under a Minister of National Defence and two additional Ministers so that there 
was a Minister and staff for each of the Armed Services. Upon demobilization of the wartime 
Forces the appointment of Ministers of National Defence for Naval Services and Air Services 
ceased, and the Armed Forces were, in 1946, again administered by the Minister of National De- 
fence without additional Ministers. Under the National Defence Act, the Canadian Forces are 
being administered solely by the Minister of National Defence and the Associate Minister of 
National Defence. 


The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, now functions 
under the National Defence Act. The Chairman of the Board has a status equivalent to that of 
a Chief of Staff of one of the Canadian Forces. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is 
also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and ad- 
visable on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, c. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of 
the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the 
public service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
Canadians and to other nations’’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). 
It was originally formed as the Department of Health in 1919 and later became part of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. That Department was replaced in 1944 by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


* Changes pending at Apr. 30, 1964 will appear in the Appendix, if made effective before this volume goes to 
press. 
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The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed of 
three branches—Administration, Health and Welfare—and is administered by two Deputy 
Ministers. 


The Department has charge of all matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the 
health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction. It administers the Acts listed in Sect. 4, p. 125, and is also responsible for: the 
administration of the National Health Program under which grants are made available to the 
provinces for the development and extension of health services; the federal aspects of emergency 
health and welfare services; health and safety in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and other 
sources of radiation affecting the population; the provision of health, medical and hospital services 
to Indians and Eskimos and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; the provision of assistance and consultative services to the provinces upon request on 
blindness control, child and maternal health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical re- 
habilitation, nutrition and hospital design; the inspection and medical care of immigrants and sea- 
men and the administration of marine hospitals; the supervision of public health facilities on railway, 
water and other forms of transportation; the enforcement of regulations of the International Joint 
Commission relating to public health; the promotion and conservation of the health of civil servants 
and other government employees; the collection, publication and distribution, subject to the 
provisions of the Statistics Act, of information relating to public health, improved sanitation and 
social and industrial conditions affecting the health of Canadians. It co-ordinates and assists 
international welfare activities in which Canada is engaged and administers a system of grants 
to the provinces for professional welfare training, welfare research and general welfare services. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c. 330). It publishes Canadiana, a 
monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National 
Union Catalogue, which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces 
and is thus a key.to the book collections of the whole country. Its book collection is growing 
steadily and at the end of 1963 consisted of about 250,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports 
to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It is composed of a chairman and three members appointed 
encrder in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Justice. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as of sales and excise taxes. The Taxation Division is 
responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes, gift tax, old age security tax and estate 
taxes for Canada and all provinces, except Quebec, through its 29 district taxation offices and its 
Taxation Data Centre. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department 
of Resourcesand Development. Inaddition tothe Administration Branch, which includes common 
service functions, the Department is divided into three branches: the National Parks Branch, 
which administers the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic 
Sites, and wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the Water 
Resources Branch, which is responsible for the investigation of water power resources, for the 
administration of federal assistance to the provinces under the Canada Water Conservation Assist- 
ance Act and for federal interest in certain joint federal-provincial construction projects; and the 
Northern Administration Branch, which is responsible for the administration of various federal 
Acts, territorial ordinances and regulations pertaining to the government of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, for the conduct of certain business arising from the general administration of the Yukon 
Territory, for the administration of natural resources in those Territories and for Eskim» affairs, 
as well as for certain other lands and mineral rights vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament for 
the Northern Canada Power Commission and the National Battlefields Commission. The 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians repre- 
senting the various provinces, and the Advisory Committees on Northern Development and Water 
Use Policy, act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in their respective fields. The Deputy 
Minister is Chairman of the Northern Canada Power Commission. 
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Post Office Department.— Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air 
and the direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order and 
savings bank business. The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation reports to Parliament 
through the Postmaster General. 


Privy Council Office.—For administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a 
Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 
found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to 
aid and advise in the government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretarial procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and First Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further re-organized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office have been closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 


The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Privy Council 
Section concerned with the examination of submissions to the Governor in Council, preparation of 
draft orders and regulations, circulation and filing of approved orders, administration of oaths of 
office and secrecy, and the duties of editing, registering and publishing the federal statutory regula- 
tions in Part II of the Canada Gazette; the Cabinet Section dealing with secretarial work for the 
Cabinet and for Cabinet committees and interdepartmental committees, such as the preparation 
and circulation of agenda and necessary documents to Ministers and recording and circulating deci- 
sions, liaison with departments and agencies of government, and the preparation of material for the 
Prime Minister; and the Office of the Prime Minister organized as a Secretariat with officers re- 
sponsible for general secretarial duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement of appointments 
to interview the Prime Minister or for his public appearances or for the release of his statements 
on matters of public interest, and assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical source material relating to the 
history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records of the Government and the personal 
papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 
records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, a historical 
library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. The Archives operates a large Records 
Centre which provides accommodation for departmental records that are seldom used and also 
serves as a sorting centre, preserving papers of long-term interest from obsolete files and marking 
useless material for destruction. The Government’s Central Microfilm Unit is housed in the 
Records Centre. 


Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163) the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum and study centre. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is responsible 
for the management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided 
in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, 
roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protection work. Federal 
Government interest in the Trans-Canada Highway and the Northwest Highway System is also 
handled by the Department. The Department maintains district offices at key points across the 
country. The Branches and Divisions of the Department are: Harbours and Rivers Engineering, 
Building Construction, Development Engineering, Property and Building Management, Purchasing 
and Stores, Administrative Services, Economic Studies, Financial Services, Fire Prevention, 
Information Services, Legal Services and Personnel. 


_ The Minister of Public Works is also responsible to Parliament for the National Capital Com- 
mission. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force 
maintained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with certain provincial governments, it is also 
responsible for enforcing provincial laws within those provinces and for policing many district 
ree ee cities and towns. The Force is controlled and administered by the Minister of 

ustice. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
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and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of the Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament. He is also the Custodian 
of Enemy Property. 


The Department administers affairs relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial 
designs, timber marking, copyright, companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, 
public officers, public documents, governmental and parliamentary translations, and the National 
Museum. 


The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to civilian decorations, pre- 
cedence and ceremonial. The Committee on the use of Parliament Hill and the National War 
Memorial falls within his purview. He is the Minister responsible for the Centennial Commission 
and the office of the Queen’s Printer (Publisher) and is the spokesman in Cabinet and Parliament 
for the Board of Broadcast Governors, the Canada Council, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the Chief Electoral Officer, the Civil Service Commission, the Economic Council of Canada, the 
National Film Board, the National Gallery, the National Library, the Public Archives and the 
Representation Commissioner. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931 under the Tariff Board Act (SC 1931, c. 55), the Board 
derives its duties and powers from three statutes: the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as 


amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 
100, as amended). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 


also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 


into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in 
Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 

Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs 
duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the 
Acts contain provisions for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Tax Appeal Board.—The Tax Appeal Board (created in 1946 as the Income Tax Appeal Board) 
now operates under the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148 as amended). The Board is declared by 
statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals by taxpayers 
against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals under the Estate Tax Act. 
An appeal lies from the Board to the Exchequer Court of Canada and a further appeal from that 
court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman and five other members. 
Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal centres throughout Canada 
approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal and Toronto, six times a year. 
The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National Revenue but is completely separate 
and independent of the Department of National Revenue. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce was 
established by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dec. 5, 1892, when an 
Order in Council to this effect was passed. Before the formation of the Department, assistance 
in the development of Canada’s external trade was provided by eight Canadian Commercial 
Agents—five in the West Indies, two in Great Britain and one in France—who served on a part- 
time basis and were responsible to the Minister of Finance. A Canadian Commercial Agent was 


appointed at Sydney, Australia, in 1895, as the first full-time salaried agent of the Department. 


The framework of the present Trade Commissioner Service emerged during the next decade 
or so, the Commercial Agents gradually giving place to career Trade Commissioners. There are 
now 173 Trade Commissioners serving at Headquarters and abroad in 63 posts (including Assistant 
Trade Commissioners and agricultural, fisheries and timber specialists). Where a Trade Com- 
missioner is a member of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs, he holds 
Be omatic status and is known as a Minister (Commercial), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial 

ecretary. 


The Department provides a wide range of services to Canadian business men through the 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, the Cana- 
dian Government Travel Bureau, the Industrial Raw Materials Branch, the Manufactured and 
Engineering Products Branch, the Office of Trade Relations and Trade Policy, the Trade Services 
Branch, the Trade Commissioner Service, the Trade Fairs and Missions Branch, the Trade Pub- 
licity Branch, the Standards Branch, the Economics Branch and the Grain Division. 


The following boards, commissions, Crown corporations and agencies report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce: the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Export 
Credits Insurance Corporation, the National Energy Board, the Canadian Wheat Board, the 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited, Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited and the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. 
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Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of two main Services—Marine and Air. Marine Service 
operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, secondary 
canals, steamship inspection, the Canadian Coast Guard, and direct supervision over 300 public 
harbours; 11 other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are administered by 
commissions. Air Services cover the operation of the Telecommunications and Electronics, Civil 
Aviation, and Meteorological Branches. The work of the Telecommunications and Electronics 
Branch includes the administration of national and international radio laws, regulations and agree- 
ments; it is also responsible for the construction, installation, maintenance and operation of aero- 
nautical, marine and meteorological radio-communication stations and of radio and electronics 
aids to marine and air navigation. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: Air Canada, the Air Transport Board, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, the Canadian Maritime Commission, the National Harbours Board, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, the Canadian National 
Railways, and the Atlantic Development Board. 


Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established by Order in Council PC 3 of July 
2, 1867 and was made statutory in 1869. Its powers and duties are now governed by the Financial 
Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116 as amended). Serving as a committee of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada and consisting of the Minister of Finance as Chairman and five other members 
of the Privy Council, it deals with all matters relating to finance, revenues, estimates, expenditures 
and financial commitments, accounts and personnel establishments referred to the Board by the 
Governor in Council or on which the Board considers it necessary to act under the Financial Ad- 
ministration Act or any other Act. The practice of having a Board of Ministers co-ordinating 
financial measures and reviewing constantly the Government’s spending program is unique. 


The administrative staff of the Treasury Board constitutes a main division of the Department 
of Finance and is directed by an Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance named to be the Secretary 
of the Treasury Board. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. 

The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 340), is a statutory body responsible to the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs for the administration of the Act and for the administration of Part XI of the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act relating to certain groups of civilians who performed 
meritorious service in either World War I or II. It consists of three to ten members (three to 
five permanent, up to three temporary, and up to two additional without pay) appointed by the 


Governor in Council. Its functions include the responsibility of ensuring that all 19 District Author- 


ities located in various regions throughout Canada interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable 
and equitable manner. It is also an appeal body and may consider an appeal of an appellant against 
the decision of a District Authority. 


Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 


in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, — 


greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and | 


managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
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and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 


a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 


of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations.—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Twelve 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Economic Council of Canada 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Municipal Development and Loan Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act and 
are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as is also the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, a joint 
federal-provincial enterprise. ‘The Canada Council was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 
1957) as a Crown corporation but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the 
Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the same situation applies to the Atlantic Development Board 
set up under the Atlantic Development Board Act (assented to Dec. 20, 1962). 
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Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council :— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Centennial Commission 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 

National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission (formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission) 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 
their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C, effective Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council:— 


Air Canada (formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines) 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 
National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National—Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited (formerly Cornwall International 
Bridge Company Limited), subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establish- 
ment of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial 
statements and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate 
Minister. 
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A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the 
Government or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their 
requirements from their own resources or earnings. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 


it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 


| paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
~ with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which replaced the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture and 
routine administrative matters are handled through departmental channels. 


Air Canada.—Formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1937 to provide a publicly owned air transportation service, with powers to carry 
on its business throughout Canada and outside of Canada. Air Canada now maintains passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services to the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. Air Canada is responsible to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


Atlantic Development Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1962-63, c. 10) received 
Royal Assent on Dec. 20, 1962. The Board is composed of a chairman and four other members 
appointed by Order in Council and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. Its 
functions are to inquire into and report upon measures and projects for fostering the economic growth 
and development of the Atlantic Region of Canada and to assess and make recommendations with 
respect to particular projects referred to it by the Minister. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Industry). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (6) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Com- 
pee . the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of 

ndustry). 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a@ central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
at. the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 115. 


The Canada Council.— Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation 
of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and 19 other members, a Director and an Associate Director 
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operates under the terms of the Canada Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The function of 
the Council is to encourage the arts, humanities and social sciences in Canada: its work is financed 
by a $50,000,000 University Capital Grants Fund and the earnings from a $50, 000,000 Endowment 
Fund. In the making, managing and disposing of investments under the Act, the Council has the 
advice of an Investment Committee of five, including the Chairman and another member of the 
Council. The proceedings of the Council are reported each year to Parliament through the Sec- 
retary of State. (See footnote, p. 115.) 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act by 
Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945 and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). 
The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plants and equipment. Among 
the items it now manufactures are propellants and explosives, small arms and a wide variety of 
ammunition and components. Its divisions, together with the locations of their plants, are as fol- 
lows: Dominion Arsenal Division (Quebee City and Val Rose, Que.); Explosives Division (Valley- 
field, Que.); Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, Que.); Small Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.). 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Industry. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The new Broadcasting Act, 1958 continues the CBC 
as a Crown corporation for the purpose of operating a national broadcasting service. It has the 
authority to maintain and operate broadcasting stations and networks and to originate and secure 
programs from within and outside Canada. This national radio and television service is financed 
through annual grants from Parliament and revenues from commercial operations. 


The Corporation consists of 11 Directors appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen to 
give representation to the principal geographical divisions of the country. The Corporation re- 
ports to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the Secretary of State). The 
President and Vice President are full-time executives appointed for a period of seven years; the 
other nine Directors are appointed for periods of three years and may serve two consecutive terms. 
The President is the chief executive of the Corporation and, with the Vice President, is responsible 
for the conduct of the affairs of the Corporation. As the chief executive, the President receives, 
interprets and applies the policies and directives of the Directors of the Corporation and establishes 
administrative and operating policies to control the activities of all operating units—English Net- 
works, French Networks, Regional Broadcasting and the International Service, and of corporate 
staff departments, i.e., Programming, Personnel and Operations, Corporate Affairs, Engineering 
and Technical Services, and Finance. 


In practice, attention of the President is primarily directed at the broader operating and admin- 
istrative policy fields including reporting on activities to the Directors of the Corporation and the 
conduct of relations with Parliament, the Board of Broadcast Governors and the public; the Vice 
President assists the President in his role of chief executive by assuming primary responsibility for 
the current operations of the Corporation. 


The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa with Headquarters for English Networks 
in Toronto and for French Networks in Montreal and with Regional Headquarters in St. John’s for 
Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritime Provinces, Winnipeg for the Prairie Provinces, and 
Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for the Northern and Armed Forces Services 
is in Ottawa and for the International Service in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946, by 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (RSC 1952, c. 35). Its principal purpose is to assist in 
the development of trade between Canada and other nations by acting on behalf of the Canadian 
Government as the contracting agency when other countries wish to purchase defence or other 
supplies and services from Canada on a government-to-government basis. The Corporation may 
enter into transactions under the provisions of the Act for any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Industry. Management 
and staff are provided by the Department of Defence Production. 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—This Corporation was established 
by Act of Parliament (SC 1962-63, c. 12) to plan, organize, hold and administer the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition, Montreal 1967, to be held on the occasion of the Centenary 
of Canadian Confederation. The Exhibition is one of the First Category, and Canada is the first 
cousriiay an the Americas to hold such an exhibition under a franchise of the International Bureau 
of Exhibitions. 


The Exhibition, known as EXPO ’67, will be held in Montreal Apr. 28 to Oct. 27, 1967, on a 
site prepared by the City in three main areas grouped around historic St. Helen’s Island in the mid- 
dle of the St. Lawrence River. The theme, ‘‘Man and His World’’, is purported to demonstrate 
how, through the ages, man has met the challenge of his environment. 


The Corporation is headed by a Commissioner General and President; a Deputy Commissioner 
General and Vice President; and a General Manager. It reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The present address of the Corporation is Place Ville-Marie, Montreal; 
the telephone number is EX Position 1967; and the cable address is Montexpo. 
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Canadian Maritime Commission.—This Commission was created in 1947 by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act (RSC 1952, c. 38). It considers and recommends policies and measures 
necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry. The Commission administers the Ship Construction 
Assistance Regulations established by Order in Council PC 1961-1290 passed Sept. 8, 1961 and the 
Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 48). It also administers steamship 
subsidies voted by Parliament. Other functions include advice to other government departments 
on their shipbuilding requirements, consultation with the Department of National Revenue in the 
administration of the laws relating to the coasting trade of Canada and the co-ordination of the 
overseas movement of men and material for the Department of National Defence. It has responsi- 
bility in international matters relating to merchant shipping, such as NATO, IMCO and other 
international bodies. The Chairman has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Commission 


‘reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian North- 
ern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order 
in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 


- Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 


Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 


Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 


Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors 


- appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by. Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 
signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.— Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
is a Crown corporation established in 1948, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the 
Research Council Act passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the Company, which is a subsidiary 
of the National Research Council, is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, 
commercial inventions originating in the NRC laboratories. The Company also handles inventions 
referred to it from the research establishments of Federal Government departments and agencies, 
Canadian universities, and provincial research councils. Any profits that the Company may de- 
rive from licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. The Company’s 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives of the National Research Council, government 


departments and agencies, industry and the universities. The Company reports to Parliament 


through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search (at present the Minister of Industry). 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into 
elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of wheat, 
oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation (see footnote, 
p. 115). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Centennial Commission.—The Centennial Commission is a Crown corporation established 
by Parliament (SC 1960-61, c. 60 as amended) and responsible for the co-ordination and adminis- 
tration of projects relating to the Centennial of Confederation in Canada. It consists of a Commis- 
sioner, an Associate Commissioner and not more than 12 directors, each of whom is appointed by 
ee Governor in Council. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Secretary of 

ate. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 


of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 


Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 23, as amended), the Corporation insures 
mortgage loans made by approved lenders and makes direct loans for home-ownership and rental 
housing; guarantees home improvement loans made by banks; undertakes subsidized rental housing 
projects and land assembly developments under federal-provincial arrangements; offers loans and 
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subsidies for public housing projects; makes loans for land assembly projects to be used for public 
housing; makes loans for limited-dividend, low-rental housing projects; makes loans for university 
housing projects and to provinces and municipalities for sewage treatment projects designed to 
eliminate water and soil pollution; makes contributions and loans to provinces and municipalities 
for urban renewal operations; conducts housing research; encourages urban planning and owns and 


manages rental housing units including those built for war workers and veterans. The Corporation — 


arranges for and supervises construction of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence and other government departments and agencies. The Corporation is responsible to 
Parliament through the Postmaster General. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944, War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. 'The Corporation’s function is 
to dispose of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Industry. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This company was established by letters patent in 
1951 to take over the general undertakings of Defence Construction Limited. It is primarily re- 
sponsible for the calling and review of tenders, the award of contracts, and the supervision of work 
in the field for all major defence construction contracts. This covers five broad phases of work 
in the following categories: (1) defence projects in Canada for the Department of National Defence; 
(2) defence projects in France, Belgium and Germany for the Department of National Defence 
under the NATO agreement; (3) maintenance and repair contracts at Department of National 
Defence sites throughout Canada; (4) defence construction for the United States Government in 
Canada (except on leased bases and the DEW Line); and (5) advice and assistance concerning capital 
assistance projects of the Department of Defence Production and projects for the External Aid 
Bees of the Department of External Affairs. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 
of Industry. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chairman 
has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
relating to coal, including those under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (SC 1957-58, 
c. 25). It also administers loans authorized under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 173, as amended). 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the 


major tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to determine the © 


policy necessary to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. 
The planning of programs of forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the pro- 
vincial Forest Service; the administration of the conservation area is a function of the province. 


In April 1962, a Technical Co-ordinating Committee for Watershed Research was established to— 


undertake study of the related needs defined by the Board. The Committee’s programs, under- 
taken by seven co-operating agencies of the federal and Alberta governments, are co-ordinated by 
the federal Department of Forestry. 

Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and 
maintenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal 
Government and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the 
three members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Forestry. (See footnote, p. 115.) 


Economic Council of Canada.—This Corporation, established under legislation passed on | 
Aug. 2, 1963 (SC 1963, c. 11), consists of a full-time Chairman and two full-time Directors appointed 


for a term not to exceed seven years and not more than 25 additional members to serve part-time 
and without remuneration. The Council is to be as representative as possible of labour, agriculture 
and primary industries, secondary industry and commerce, and the general public. Its functions 
are to advise and recommend measures that will achieve in Canada the highest possible levels of 
employment and efficient production so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of 
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economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to carry on the duties 
of the former National Productivity Council which were to promote and expedite continuing im- 
provement in productive efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity; and to 
publish an annual review of medium and long-term economic prospects and problems. The Council 
reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952),the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private 
producers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) and is administered 


by a Board of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy 


Minister of Finance) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure Canadian 


~ exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks involved 


in foreign trade. The Corporation is also authorized to provide financing in respect of an export 
transaction involving extended credit terms. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 43) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board. 
recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a Chairman, who 
is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 115.) 


Municipal Development and Loan Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1963, c. 


13) received Royal Assent on Aug. 2, 1963. The Board comprises a Chairman and four other mem- 


bers, appointed by the Governor in Council, and reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Finance. The Board makes loans to municipalities to assist in the construction of additional muni- 
cipal capital projects, providing increased employment. In four provinces, by agreement, the 
Board makes these loans to the province, which makes similar loans to its municipalities. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission_was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed 
of nine members, seven appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by annual appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
at and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 

esources. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission is a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. The Commission is served by a full-time paid Chairman and comprises 
a total of 20 members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. There is a staff of seven 
officials reporting to a general manager, and a work force that fluctuates between 500 and 700, 


_ depending on the season. 


- Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with munici- 
palities; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated 
with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquis of Lorne, then 
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Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding of the Academy. One of the 
three tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment of a National Gallery at the seat 
of government. By Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, the National Gallery was placed 
under the management of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and 
now operates under the National Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament 
through the Secretary of State. 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development, care and display of the national 
art collections. Its services to the public include the operation of a large reference library on the 
history of art and related subjects; the operation of an Exhibition Extension Service through which 
travelling exhibitions, lectures and the showing of art films, and guided tours of the Gallery at 
Ottawa are conducted; and the production of art publications and reproductions. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. I¢ is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, 
N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; Vancouver, B.C.; and Churchill, 
Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, Que.; and the grain elevators at 
Fresca and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

ransport. 


National Research Council.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government established in 
1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science and engineering 
laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to research carried 
out in Canadian university and industrial laboratories; sponsors Associate Committees co-ordinating 
research on specific problems of national interest; and develops and maintains the nation’s primary 
physical standards. Other activities include the provision of free technical information to manu- 
facturing concerns; the publication of research journals; and representation of Canada in Inter- 
national Scientific Unions. The Council also has the duty of advising the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research on questions of scientific and technological methods 
affecting the expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the country’s natural resources. 
Patentable inventions developed in the Council’s laboratories are made available for manufacture 
through a subsidiary company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see p. 119). The 
National Research Council consists of a President, three Vice Presidents, and 17 members repre- 
senting Canadian universities, industry and labour. The Council isincorporated under the Research 
Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended), and reports to Parliament through the Chairman of 
eae Ae of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister 
of Industry). 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 to provide electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed 
and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended in 1950 to give 
authority to the Commission to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The name of the 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was changed in 1956. The 
Commission is composed of a Chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Commission operates four hydro-electric plants, two of which are located in the Northwest 
Territories on the Snare River near Yellowknife, and two in the Yukon Territory on the Yukon 
River at Whitehorse and on the Mayo River near Mayo, and diesel electric plants at Fort Smith, 
Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Aklavik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and Field, B.C., and a diesel 
power and central heating plant and water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik, N.W.T.; the 
Commission also operates, on behalf of the Department of Northern Affairsand National Resources, 
a small diesel electric and heating plant at Fort McPherson, N.W.T., and a central heating plant 
and domestic water supply system at Fort Simpson, N.W.T. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources reports to Parliament for the 
Commission. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was 
established and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Office of the Representation Commissioner.—This Office was established in 1963 under the 
provisions of the Representation Commissioner Act (SC 1963, c.40) and is responsible for preparing 
maps showing the distribution of population in each province and setting out alternative proposals 
respecting the boundaries of electoral districts in each province. In addition, it is required to make © 
a review and study methods of registration of electors and absentee voting used in elections of other 
countries; it reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II this Company acted as an agent 
for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of government war- 
built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out ary appro- 
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priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission (see p. 119). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Transport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 
under the Companies Act and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 133) and the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct and 
operate a synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products and 
some chemicals. The Corporation’s principal plant is located at Sarnia, Ont., with specialty rubber 
and butyl] plants in France and Belgium, respectively. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Industry. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a President, a Vice 


President and a member, and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940 


under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (RSC 1952, c. 273) for the purpose 


of administering the Act and providing a National Employment Service. It is composed of three 


_ Commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is designated Chief Com- 


missioner. One Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed after consultation 


with organizations representative of workers and the other after consultation with organizations 


representative of employers. The Chief Commissioner is appointed to hold office for a period of 
ten years and each of the other Commissioners to hold office for a period not exceeding ten years. 
The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 


Section 4.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 
Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at prices of from 


10 cents to $1.50 per copy, according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in the list, parts of 
these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Department, q Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Agriculture— Agriculture— 
RSC 1952 4 |Agicultural Products Board concluded 
5 |Agricultural Products Co-operative 19 27 |\Canada Agricultural Products 
Marketing Standards 
6 |Agricultural Products Marketing 36 |Meat Inspection 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 1957 27 |Fertilizers 
22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products 1957-58 22 |Agricultural Stabilization 
25, 308 |Canada Grain 1959 35 |Seeds 
47 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 42 |Crop Insurance 
provement 43 |Farm Credit (amended 1960-61, 
52, 313 |Cold Storage c.36, 1962-63, c.7 and 1964, c.12) 
66 |Department of Agriculture 44 |Humane Slaughter of Food Ani- 
81 | Destructive Insect and Pest mals 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations 1960 14 |Feeds 
126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection 
155 |Inspection and Sale Auditor General— 
167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Prod-]) RSC 1952 116 |Financial Administration 
ucts 
168 |Live Stock Pedigree. 
172 |Maple Products Industry Citizenship and 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods Immigration— 
180 |Milk Test 1924 48 |Indian Reserve Lands in Ontario 
209 |Pest Control Products 1927 37 |St. Regis Indian Reservation 
213 |Prairie Farm Assistance 1934 29 |Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 
214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 1943 19 |British Columbia Indian Reserves 
(amended 1955, ¢.39) Mineral Resources 
294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing RSC 1952 33 !Canadian Citizenship 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Citizenship and Finance—concluded 
Immigration— RSC 1952 315 |Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 
concluded 1952-53 47 |Public Service Superannuation 
RSC 1952 67 |Department of Citizenship and 1953-54 28 |Fire Losses Replacement Account 
Immigration 1955 31 |Canadian National Railways 
146 |Immigration Aid Societies Refunding 
149 |Indian 46 |Fisheries Improvement Loans 
325 |Immigration 1956 1 |Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 
2 |Temporary Wheat Reserves 
Civil Service 29 |Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Commission— Arrangements 
1960-61 57 |Civil Service 1957-58 26 |Beechwood Power Project 
1959 32 |Public Service Pension Adjust- 
ment 
Defence 1960 1 |Prairie Grain Loans 
Production— 32 |International Development 
RSC 1952 35 |Canadian Commercial Corporation Association 
62 |Defence Production 1960-61 5 |Small Businesses Loans 
260 |Surplus Crown Assets 
Fisheries— 
External A ffairs— RSC 1952 61 |Deep Sea Fisheries 
1911 28 |Respecting the International 69 |Department of Fisheries 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 118 |Fish Inspection 
the existence of the International 119 |Fisheries 
Joint Commission (amended 120 |Fisheries Prices Support 
1914, c. 5, and 1922, c. 43) 121 |Fisheries Research Board 
1948 71 ;Carrying into effect the Treaties 177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
of Peace between Canada and 194 |Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and (Convention) 
Finland 244 |Salt Fish Board 
1952 50 |Carrying into effect the Treaty of 293 |Whaling Convention 
Peace between Canada and Japan 1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection 
RSC 1952 68 | Department of External Affairs 44 |North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
122 |Food and Agriculture Organization tion 
of the United Nations 1953-54 18 | Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
142 |High Commissioner in the United vention 
Kingdom 1955 34 |Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 
218 | Privileges and Immunities 1957 11 |Pacific Salmon Fisheries Conven- 
NATO) tion 
219 |Privileges and Immunities (UN) 31 |The Pacific Fur Seals Convention 
275 |United Nations 
1953-54 54 | Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) Forestry— 
59 |Hastern Rocky Mountain Forest 
Conservation 
Finance— 1960 41 |Department of Forestry 
Appropriation (Annual) 
Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual)|Industry— 
RSC 1952 12 |Ban 1960-61 24 | National Design Council 
13 |Bank of Canada 1963 3 |Department of Industry 
15 | Bills of Exchange 
19 |Bretton Woods Agreements 
82 | Diplomatic Service (Special) Insurance— 
Superannuation RSC 1952 31 |Canadian and British Insurance 
110 |Farm Improvement Loans Companies 
116 | Financial Administration 49 |Civil Service Insurance 
131 |Gold Export 70 |Department of Insurance 
151, 326 |Industrial Development Bank 100 |Excise Tax (Part I) 
156 |Interest 125 |Foreign Insurance Companies 
182 |Municipal Grants 170 |Loan Companies 
183 |Municipal Improvements Assist- 251 |Small Loans 
ance 272 \Trust Companies 
204 |Pawnbrokers 296 |Winding-up (Part III) 
221 |Provincial Subsidies 1952-53 28 |Co-operative Credit Associations 
232 |Quebec Savings Banks 
245 |Satisfied Securities 
261, 336 |Tariff Board Justice— 
278 | Veterans Business and Professional 1940 43 |Treachery 
Loans RSC 1952 1 |Admiralty 
296 |Winding-up 14 |Bankruptey 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


Justice—concluded 


RSC 1952 


217, 


259, 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1958 
1959 


1960 
1960-61 


Labour— 
RSC 1927 
RSC 1952 


134, 


1952-53 


1955 
1956 
1957-58 
1960-61 


28 


Mines and Tech- 


nical Surveys— 
1951 26 
RSC 1952 73 
95, 318 
102 
National Defence— 
RSC 1952 63 
184 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


National Defence— 


Canada Prize concluded 
Department of Justice RSC 1952 283 
Exchequer Court 

Expropriation 284 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 

Financial Administration 1959 21 
Fugitive Offenders 

Identification of Criminals 

Inquiries 

Interpretation National Health 
Judges and Welfare— 
Juvenile Delinquents RSC 1952 74 
Lord’s Day 


Official Secrets 
Petition of Right 
Prisons and Reformatories 


National Health— 
RSC 1952 29 


Railway 
Solicitor General 165 
Supreme Court 220 


Tobacco Restraint 229 

Yukon Administration of Justice 231 

Canada Evidence 1952-53 38 

Combines Investigation 1957 28 

Extradition 

Crown Liability 1960-61 35 

Criminal Code 

Parole Welfare— 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police RSG 1952 17 

Superannuation 109 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 199 

Canadian Bill of Rights 200 

Penitentiary 1953-54 55 
1956 26 
1958 30 
1960-61 59 


Conciliation and Labour 
Department of Labour 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour |\National Library— 
Government Annuities 1952 330 
Government Employees Compen- 
sation 
Industrial Relations and Disputes||National Revenue— 
Investigation Taxation— 
Merchant Seamen Compensation 194 32 
Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 1940-41 15 
ment 1942-43 26 
White Phosphorous Matches 1943-44 13 
Canada Fair Employment Prac- 1944-45 38 
tices 1945 19 
Unemployment Insurance 1946 47 
Female Employees Equal Pay 1947 32 
Annual Vacations 1943-44 21 
Technical and Vocational Training 1950 2H 
Assistance 1951 5 
Vocational Rehabilitation of 1956 35 
Disabled Persons 1944-45 31 
1950 27 
1946 38 
39 
Canada Lands Survey 
Department of Mines and Tech- 1948 34 
nical Surveys 
Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 1950-51 i 
ance 1952 18 
Explosives 1950-51 41 
42 
Defence Services Pension Continu-] RSC 1952 89 
ation 
National Defence 1956-57 22 


Name of Act 


Visiting Forces (British Common- 
wealth) 

Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 
Treaty) 

Canadian Forces Superannuation 


Department of National Health 
and Welfare 


Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 

Leprosy 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Public Works Health 

Quarantine 

Food and Drugs 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 

Narcotic Control 


Blind Persons 

Family Allowances 

Old Age Assistance 

Old Age Security 
Disabled Persons 
Unemployment Assistance 
Excise Tax (Sect. 47 
Fitness and Amateur Sport 


National Library 


Excess Profits Tax 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Income Tax) 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Succession Duties) 

Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 
ment 

Canada-U.K. Succession Duty 
Agreement 

Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 
ment 

Canada-France Income Tax Con- 
vention 

Canada-France Succession Duty 
Convention 

Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
Agreement 


at Dominion Succession Duty 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Revenue— 


continued 
Taxation—concl. 
1958 29 
1960 29 
RS Cen 1952 148 
1952-53 40 
1953-54 57 
1955 54 
55 
1956 39 
1957 29 
1957-58 17 
1958 32 
1959 45 
1960 43 
1960-61 17 
49 
1962 8 
1963 21| 
1964 13) 
1955 10 
11 
1956 5 
33 
1956-57 17 
18 
1957 16 
1957-58 27 
1959 20 
1960-61 19 
Customs and 
Excise— 
RSC 1952 58 
60 
75 
99 
100 
Administered in 
Part— 
1925 54 
RSC 1952 2 
0) 
11 
22 
29 
30 
44 
55 
81 
102 
103 
113 
114 
115 
118 
119 
126 
128 


Name of Act 


Estate Tax 


Income Tax 


Canada - Ireland Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Ireland Succession Duties 
Agreement 

Canada - Denmark Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Germany Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - South Africa Death 


Duties Agreement 

Canada - South Africa Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
Agreement (amended 1960, c. 18) 

Canada - Australia Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Finland Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - United States of America 
Estate Tax Convention 


Customs 

Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
Department of National Revenue 
Excise (amended by 319) 

Excise Tax (amended by 320) 


United States Treaty (smuggling) 

Aeronautics (amended by 302) 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Dairy Products (amended 
by 305) 

Canada Shipping 

Canada Temperance 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Copyright 

Destructive Insect and Pest 

Explosives 

Export 

Feeding Stuffs 

Ferries 

Fertilizers 

Fish Inspection 

Fisheries 

Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Game Export 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Revenue— 
concluded 
Administered in 


Part—concl. 


RSC 1952 


295 
1952-53 15 
1953-54 
1955 


1957 
1960-61 


31 
35 


Northern Affairs 
and National 


Resources— 
1908 57, 58 
1927 51 
RSC 1927 87 
88 
116 
124 
180 
211 
1928 32 
1930 3 
29 
37 
4] 
1932 35 
55 
1939 oe 
RSC 1952 90 
128 
162 
179 
189 


Name of Act 


Gold Export 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Immigration (amended by 325) 

Importation of Intoxicating 
Liquors 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 
ucts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Pest Control Products 

Post Office 

Precious Metals Marking 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Quarantine 

Radio 

Seeds 

Transport 

Weights and Measures 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

Food and Drugs 

Export and Import Permits 

Criminal Code 

Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards 

Meat Inspection 

Pacifie Fur Seal Convention 

Narcotic Control 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Respecting certain debts due the 
Crown 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Railway Belt 

Manitoba Supplementary 
Provisions 

Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 

Railway Belt Water 

Lac Seul Conservation 

Alberta Natural Resources 

Manitoba Natural Resources 

Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block 

Saskatchewan Natural Resources 

Refunds (Natural Resources) 

Waterton — Glacier International 
Peace Park 

Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency ~ 
Control 

Dominion Water Power 

Game Export 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 


i 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources— 
concluded 


RSC 


1952 


1952-53 21 


1953-54 4 


1955 47 
1957-58 25 


Post Office— 


RSC 


1952 212 


Public Archives— 


RSC 


1952 163 


222 


Public Works— 


RSC 


Secretary of State— 
RSC 


RSC 


1952 91 
114 
135 


138 
161 
163 
187 


193 
216 
228 
234 
269 
324 


1959 46 


1929 55 
1947 24 


1948 71 
1952 18 


Name of Act 


National Wildlife Week 

Northern Canada Power Commis- 
sion 

Public Lands Grants 

Territorial Lands 

Yukon Placer Mining 

Yukon Quartz Mining 

Northwest Territories 

Canada Water Conservation Assist- 
ance 

Historic Sites and Monuments 

Yukon 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 

International River Improvements 

Atlantic Provinces Power 
Development 


Post Office 


Laurier House 
Public Archives 


Dry Docks Subsidies 

Ferries 

Government Harbours and Piers 
(Sect. 5) 

Government Works Tolls 

Kingsmere Park (in part) 

Laurier House 

National Harbours Board (Sect. 
38, in part) 

Navigable Waters Protection 
(Parts I and III) 

Prime Minister’s Residence 

Publie Works 

Railway (Sect. 251) 

Trans-Canada Highway 

Government Property Traffie (in 
part) 

National Energy Board (Sect. 76) 


Reparation Payment 

Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 

Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland Treaties of Peace 

Boards of Trade 

Canada Elections 

Canada Temperance 

Companies 

Companies Creditors Arrangement 

Copyright 

Defence Production 

Department of State 

Disfranchising 

Dominion Controverted Elections 

Indian 

Northwest Territories 

Patent 

Pension Fund Societies 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


Secretary of State— 

concluded 
RSC 1952 225 
225 


234 
235 
247 
263 
265 
267 
270 
295 
298 
307 
1952-53 49 


Public Documents 
Public Officers 
Railway 
Regulations 

Seals 

Territorial Lands 
Timber Marking 
Trade Unions 
Translation Bureau 
White Phosphorous Matches 
Yukon 

Canada Evidence 
Trade Marks 


Trade and 
Commerce— 
RSC 1952 44 |Canadian Wheat Board 
78 |Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 
92 |Electrical and Photometric Units 
94 |Electricity Inspection 
Export 
Export Credits Insurance 
Gas Inspection 
National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 
Precious Metals Marking 
Statistics 
Weights and Measures 
Export and Import Permits 
Temporary Wheat Reserves 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
National Energy Board 
Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
World Exhibition 


292 


Transport— 

Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 

Meaford Harbour 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners 

Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 

98 |Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 


1907 22 


1908 46 
1911 26 
1912 55 


1913 158 |New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners 
162 |North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 
1922 50 |Trenton Harbour 
1927 29 |Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamship Company 
1929 12 |Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
minals 
48 | Northern Alberta Railways 
1931 19, 20 |Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
1940 20 |Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
1947 26 |Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
42 |Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, Department, 


Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Transport— Transport— 
continued concluded 
1952 34 |Belleville Harbour Commissioners 1960 26 |Canadian National Toronto Ter- 
RSC 1952 2, 302 |Aeronautics minals 
16 |Bills of Lading 1963 39 |Ontario Harbours Agreement 
20 |Bridges 
29 |Canada Shipping 
38 |Canadian Maritime Commission |Veterans A ffairs— 
39 |Canadian National —- Canadian 1920 54 |Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
Pacific amended) 
42 |Canadian Overseas Telecommuni-]| RSC 1927 188 |Soldier Settlement (as amended) 
cation Corporation RSC 1952 8 {Allied Veterans Benefits 
43 |Canadian Vessel Construction As- 51, 312 |Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
sistance ances (amended 1962, ec. 11) 
45 |Carriage by Air (Sects. I to X, Canadian Pension 
79 |Department of Transport Commission); (Sect. XI, War 
135 |Government Harbours and Piers Veterans Allowance Board) 
136 |Government Railways 80 | Department of Veterans A ffairs 
137 |Government Vessels Discipline 117 |Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 
157 |International Rapids Power De- 207, 332 |Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
velopment 1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, ec. 10) 
169 |Live Stock Shipping (Canadian Pension Commission) 
174 |Maritime Freight Rates 256 |Special Operators War Service 
187 | National Harbours Board Benefits 
193 | Navigable Waters Protection 258 |Supervisors War Service Benefits 
202 |Passenger Tickets 279, 338 | Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 
233 |Radio c. 43; 1962, c. 6) 
234 | Railway 280 | Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
242 |St. Lawrence Seaway Authority c. 66; 1959, c. 37; 1962, c. 29) 
262 |Telegraphs 281 | Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
268 |Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air 1959, c. 17) 
Canada by 1964, c. 2) 289 |War Service Grants (amended 
271 |Transport. (Board of Transport 1953-54, c. 46; 1959, c. 18; 1962, 
Commissioners) Cc. 7) 
276 |United States Wreckers 297 |Women’s Royal Naval Services 
291 |Water Carriage of Goods and the South African Military 
311 |Canadian National Railways Nursing Service (Benefits) 
Capital Revision 340 |War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955 15 |Foreign Aircraft Third Party 1955, c. 18; 1957-58, c. 7; 1960, ¢. 
Damage 36; 1960-61, c. 39) (War Veterans 
29 |Canadian National Railways Allowance Board) 
31 |Canadian National Refunding 1952-53 27 |Children of War Dead (Education 
1957 38 |Windsor Harbour Commissioners Assistance) (amended 1953-54, 
1958 34 |Lakehead Harbour Commissioners c. 2; 1958, ce. 25; 1962, c. 10) 
1960 19 | Nanaimo Harbour Commissioners 1953-54 65 |Veterans Benefit (amended 1955, 
21 |Oshawa Harbour Commissioners c. 43) 


PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.—As the central personnel agency of the Federal 


Government, the Civil Service Commission is the custodian of the merit system in the Civil 
Service of Canada and is also concerned with many other aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. The Civil Service Commission was established in 1908 under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Amendment Act of that year which introduced the principle of selection 
by order of merit for positions in Ottawa. Prior to that, a Board of Examiners (established 
in 1882) held qualifying examinations for appointment to the service but it did not have 
the power to appoint. In 1918, the Civil Service Amendment Act was superseded by a 
Civil Service Act which had the effect, among other things, of bringing positions outside © 
of Ottawa, as well as those at headquarters, under the jurisdiction of the Act and conse- 
quently the Commission. This Act served Canada and the civil service well for over 
four decades until with the passage of time it, too, was in need of substantial amendment. 
This was accomplished through a new Civil Service Act which received Royal Assent in 
September 1961 and which came into effect on Apr. 1, 1962. Ss 
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The new Act applies to about 138,000 employees in all the departments and certain 
agencies of government and this constitutes the ‘civil service’ within the legal meaning 
of that term. The ‘public service’ is defined as those departments and agencies listed in 
Schedule A of the Public Service Superannuation Act which embrace about 190,000 
employees including the 138,000 under the Civil Service Act and Schedule A of the Financial 
Administration Act. This definition of public service does not include certain Crown 
corporations—for example, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, the Canadian National Railways and Air Canada. Agencies 
outside the civil service make their own arrangements, in accordance with various statutes, 
for the selection and employment of staff. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants under the Civil Service Act is con- 
ducted by means of open competitive examinations through which every citizen has the 


opportunity to compete for positions in the service of his country. Examinations are held 


periodically as staff requirements of the civil service dictate. Ordinarily, any Canadian 


citizen may apply for headquarters positions at Ottawa but applicants for local positions 


must normally be residents of the locality in which the vacancy occurs. Competitive 
examinations are announced through the press and through posters displayed on the public 
notice boards of the larger post offices, offices of the National Employment Service, offices 


of the Civil Service Commission and elsewhere. The examinations may be written, oral, 


_a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in civil service examinations, arranged in order of 
rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is 
advised of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which 
usually remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
veterans’ preference. The preference is limited largely, in accordance with its definition 
by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World Wars I or II 
or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference is the disability 
preference accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces. 


The operations of the Civil Service Commission are decentralized to a considerable 
degree and the Commission now has ten district offices and six sub-offices across the 


country. These offices have a significant measure of autonomy enabling them to give 


quick and efficient service to the field agencies of departments which comprise almost 
three quarters of the civil service. 


Each year the Civil Service Commission conducts about 10,000 competitions, receives 


about 180,000 applications and makes about 23,000 appointments, mainly to offset the 


turnover occasioned by deaths, retirements, resignations and the other forms of attrition. 


One feature of its recruiting program is the annual selection of 600 or more university 
graduates. There are some 10,000 university graduates in the civil service and, of course, 


many more in agencies and corporations not under the Civil Service Act. 


Promotion.—It is a prime feature of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance, is based on merit and a sound promotion 
system is in operation. Promotion competitions are of two kinds, inter-departmental and 
departmental. The former are open to employees of all departments and agencies and are 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. The latter, the departmental competitions, 
are restricted to employees of one department or a portion of a department and are con- 
ducted by the departments themselves subject to the provisions of the Act and its Regula- 
tions. The Commission maintains liaison with departments to ensure this and to advise 
departments on administration in this area. It is also provided in the Act that persons 
employed in the public service outside the civil service, and members of the Armed Forces 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, may also be considered in promotion competitions 
where it is thought necessary to do so to attract persons with a high level of skill or ability 
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to positions in the civil service. Each year approximately 6,000 promotion competitions 
are conducted and about 20,000 employees are promoted, including 5,500 reclassifications. 


For those employees who feel that their qualifications have not been properly assessed, — 


appeals are conducted under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


Position Classification.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act for the classifying 
of positions in the civil service. Positions with like duties and responsibilities are classified 
alike and remunerated equally; each has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are proper 
to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of quali- 
fications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of a similar kind are 
grouped together under a common title to form a class and grades within the class reflect 
the level of responsibility. There are some 1,500 classes and grades in the civil service 
and the Commission is constantly reviewing them to ensure that the specifications are accu- 
rate. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary function of recruit- 
ment, involving as it does the fixing of standards of qualification for each class of position. 


Salary Determination.—It is also a responsibility of the Civil Service Commission to 
recommend to the Governor in Council rates of pay for each class and grade in the civil 
service. In order that its recommendations may be soundly based, the Commission has 
established a Pay Research Bureau which provides objective information on compensation 
and working conditions for various occupations in government, business and industry. 
These data are studied in relation to comparable classes in the civil service and in combi- 
nation with other relevant factors—such as the need to recruit and retain sufficient staff, 
and in the light of the relationship of one class to another—and after this process is complete 
a recommendation is submitted to the Governor in Councilfor consideration. ‘The Governor 
in Council also fixes the salaries for those employees who are not under the Civil Service Act. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. To meet this need the Commission has created a 
Management Analysis Division and an Organization Division to study problems of manage- 
ment in collaboration with officials directly responsible for major areas of administration. 
These Divisions afford practical assistance to departments and other agencies of the 
Government through the systematic examination of structures, operations, procedures and 
work methods. Their facilities are offered free of charge to all departments. 


Staff Training.—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Development and Training 
Division to promote and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training 


scheme sponsored by the Commission is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with © 


the various departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. ‘The Commission’s 
Staff Development and Training Division is primarily a co-ordinating agency. It promotes 


and organizes training activities, trains departmental instructors in the presentation of — 


courses, prepares and gives certain courses of general application to all departments, 


publishes booklets and other training aids, assists departments in developing training to ~ 


meet specialized needs and acts as a general clearing-house for the exchange of information 
on training matters. 


Employee Relations.—The Civil Service Act confers on appropriate staff associations 


the right to be consulted on matters of remuneration and conditions of employment. This » 


consultation may be initiated by either the official or staff sides and may take three forms. 


On questions of remuneration, which include certain allowances as well as pay, the con- 


sultation takes place between the associations and the Minister of Finance or such members 
of the public service as he may designate and this may, of course, include members of the 
Commission. On terms and conditions of employment as enumerated in Sect. 68 (1) of 
the Civil Service Act (which are mainly those with a fiscal effect, such as leave), the 
consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission and such members 
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of the public service as the Minister of Finance may designate. On those terms and 
conditions of employment that come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Commission, 
the consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission alone. This 
form of tripartite consultation was introduced on Apr. 1, 1962 when the new Civil Service 
Act came into force and is designed to be consistent with the distribution of authority in the 
Act. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, covers all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, judges, persons under 
contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main categories: (1) depart- 
mental branches, services and corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations 
and other agencies. ‘Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 2 to 6 cover employees in 


the first category and Table 7 covers employees in the second category. 


1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1963, and 
Earnings for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 


Item and Province Depart- Departmental Agency Proprietary Other 


or Territory ments Corporations | Corporations | Corporations Agencies Total 
No No No. No No No 
Employees— 
Newfoundland........ 3,547 213 — 5,646 8 9,414 
Prince Edward Island. 1,112 51 — 845 — 2,008 
Nova Scotia.......... 13,038 371 333 4,697 44 18, 483 
New Brunswick....... 6,490 567 107 7,009 41 14,214 
@ucbec!. 2. 88.8... .. 29,370 3, 022 3,091 29,367 266 65,116 
Ontario... Fes Bo. 79,041 7,152 4,593 33, 030 1,047 124, 863 
Manitoba!. 227.1..... 9,362 606 57 13,031 570 23,626 
Saskatchewan........ 6, 198 417 31 4,338 36 11,020 
Puiberta. 12.008 .s...- 12,605 540 36 6,473 81 19,735 
British Columbia..... 18,617 i 122, 170 5, 957 79 25,945 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.......... 2,514 8 150 61 — 2,188 
PUDIOAGL.E chiee ese sess 2,838 20 11 8, 603 11 11, 483 
Totals, Employees..... 184,732 14,089 8,579 119,057 25183 328,640 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, Earnings....... 826,395,748 63,739,669 45,995,824 622,225,940 9,755,130 |/1,568,112,311 


Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations.—The salaries of employees in this 
group are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are 
as follows. ‘‘Salaried’’ employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, though paid an annual salary rate, are subject 
to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administration 
Act. The salaried staff are employed in departmental branches, services and corporations 
which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 
outlined in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary Treasury 
Board Minutes. Thus, this category of employees includes persons subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of Cabinet 
Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried staffs 
of certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Act. 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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“Prevailing Rate’ employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 
rates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
“Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 

These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular” employees of the 
government service. ‘‘Casuals and Others” are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing basis. 


2.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Province and Sex, as at Mar. 31, 1963 


Nore.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


Pre- Ships’ 
Province or Territory Salaried vailing Officers 
Rate and Crews 
pened (2000 5 a ee a | eS nn See 
No. No. No. 
Newfoundland. ....:..ccccsswcscccescsvcssess F 2,821 449 229 3,499 249 
‘ 2,503 887 229 8,119 224 
318 62 — 880 95 
Prince Edward Island.............ssseeeeee: . 771 144 99 1,014 109 
; 648 124 99 871 102 
. 128 20 — 148 7 
IN eng aint Ine SOB mE NEB OG Joucnuie Dpo@nctor cp : 8,024 2,695 936 11,655 1,339 
6,240 2,412 936 9,588 1,297 
1,784 283 _ 2,067 42 
New. Brunswick fone < vc cee sle's velete clttcto ne ters he 5,449 894 135 6,478 434 
Z 4,899 716 185 6,249 824 
1,050 179 aoa 1,229 110 
QUebEC. 06. co nsel Foes eawiseewelns been eeeneeee ees . 26,023 3,782 617 30,422 1,964 
3 20,247 8,048 617 23,907 1,464 
6,776 739 —_ 6,616 00 
Ontario oe a oe ee ee eer eve see eee : 76,379 6,747 175 83,301 2,837 
‘ 62,860 4,476 171 57,606 1,648 
23,519 2,272 4 25,795 1,194 
Manitopns och doe cole et scat we do aoe eee oles : 8,055 1,265 10 9,330 520 
‘ 6,103 842 10 6,955 871 
1,962 423 — 2,875 149 
GA aIcALCHE WAM societies arcreumin’« hareielelese loiel*o1ee/<i° A 5,701 540 “= 6,291 197 
: 4,718 446 _ 6,163 106 
1,083 95 —_— 1,128 91 
Al bertarsd ® alice esis «cite are arab ceil fil. © o10'= sfe)= F 10,139 1,668 7 11,814 617 
, 7,702 1,291 7 9,000 891 
2,487 877 = 2,814 226 
British Colm pia sates oe cieepiseilciew os sagetes ; 15,211 2,487 710 18, 408 969 
‘. 11,629 1,980 710 14,169 818 
8,682 557 _ 4,239 156 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 1,435 443 19 1,897 184 
1,128 854 19 1,501 185 
807 89 _— 896 49 
INORG ts ie karat a cere tee eereieit eteiscsioere : 2,657 _ = 2,657 201 
2 1,540 — — 1,540 101 
Lal hy. — _ Lali, 100 
CRRA rian oe anes o tee seetenriee 162,715 21,114 2,937 186,766 9,620. 

119,617 16,018 2,933 138,568 6,971 


43,098 5,096 4 48,198 23649 | 
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3. saeployees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations and 
Earnings, by Month, April 1962 to March 1963 


Norr.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


sy: Ships’ Casuals 
Month Salaried ATG ISS 3 Officers Total an 
and Crews Others 
EMPLOYEES AT THE END or Each MontH 
No. No. No. No. No. 
cI) GER, Sete en See 163, 375 24,001 3,079 190, 455 13; 187 
SER oe ee ee ae & BAS. Fe 164,779 25, 640 3,210 193, 629 14, 396 
uniiame wee, 8 ROE ee Bee. oa heirs 165, 345 27,033 3,225 195, 603 15, 028 
Ua SLE a Ss a A 166, 093 272512 3, 250 196, 855 14, 255 
MTSU ct. BER AGS sate bia Vise 0.0 ake Seatosde 165, 296 26, 447 3, 282 195, 025 12, 252 
MEIN DON ed... c cs ths oe ore cee cre tie 163, 856 24,032 8,220 191,108 10, 438 
SOLO WEL... WEE abs os. dpinet ache woe ttle dh 163, 399 23, 044 3, 159 189, 602 11,072 
162, 952 22,512 3,104 188, 568 10,781 
162,706 22, 283 2,921 187,910 10, 088 
163,277 22, 645 2,855 188,777 10, 430 
162, 825 22,520 2,883 188, 228 10, 652 
162,715 22,700 2,937 188, 409 10,412 
REGULAR EARNINGS 

$ $ $ wig ete Sf tte 1$..8.).5..8.. 200 nottined: 
Pest LOGS, vie. o's sale tee ae sines Sealers 59, 482,284 6, 488, 554 1,018, 583 66,989, 421 3, 187, 646 
OE BA es Ue ae 59, 749, 168 7,956, 711 1, 057, 063 68, 162,942 3, 797,395 
ERIE EEAGe oo Best oe Rie ats is ocd Ge Ones 60, 025, 263 7,321, 866 1,074, 042 68, 421,171 3, 882,513 
See. SER Re. «cee uke ces. eS. S 60, 442,325 7,720,308 1,091, 341 69, 253,974 3,901,698 
Braeust.. 2.828 Nees ok WR Ss tee Seer Bee 60,355, 989 7,813, 938 1,079,013 69, 248, 940 3,639, 403 
BRETEOTIDO OM. Hate Mw o.0i0is oBon.0e, 050.0 Po taito De 59, 814, 594 6,599, 107 1,054, 554 67, 468, 255 2, 835, 942 
1 oly | SESS Sa Soa 60,011,574 6,921,748 1,053, 592 67, 986,914 2,997,956 
BRMUEITE DEL. GOT. e os cleict sib wes ole Ho, Ss 59, 967, 879 6, 589, 768 1,017,200 67,574, 847 2,772,088 
BREEN OT otectcerer sess vre de tovehrakoreverererttevgconsctere 59, 986, 262 6, 252, 127 965,973 67, 204, 362 2,498, 673 
BRIT S03 Scaeth os chis b oak tees des 0 3,806 61, 656, 268 6, 746, 816 969, 052 69,372,136 2,799,176 
BMRB ALY oro cc aig,< siclele oie aaisie.e ohe.eseais)s 61,579,574 6,112,541 943, 107 68, 635, 222 2,607,424 
BMRA NF aoe is slelo.s « eua.nie'e's cle dhe te « _ 61,447,867 | 6,445,863 | 974,910 | 68,868,640 | 2,735,026 974,910 68, 868, 640 2,735,026 

OVERTIME PAYMENTS REPORTED 

$ $ $ $ $ 
RTA OGL Gas os cine vce vie ale de idtets 932,311 278,022 74, 820 1, 285,153 69, 509 
SUED rei ssc pieccitin eto &:s.c.cc0 wfs.0.c,0.0:0 » 783, 992 277,698 119, 588 1,181,278 81,113 
Ta PSOE PN s eas < eho siasdio:¢ 888, 904 275,528 156,750 1,321,182 134, 032 
oP y Giselle GE oo. 0 wlvrnere 8's 6 698, 308 297,785 165, 806 1,161, 899 122,681 
PSG ese LSS « Sashes SEATS WEE 636, 136 235,601 141,356 1,013, 093 133, 602 
MRSIMEOTTN PION «cairns te mua oi eis, ooebt esses oh.s » 524,118 225,767 140,104 889, 989 118,138 
SPEDE. re ke cient eet ce eet et 736, 093 201,719 171,951 1,109,763 100, 436 
Bao viCRA DES seit) errs Lis eee fe hdies Wie wits 591,760 172,993 124, 380 889, 133 64, 502 
OTD Ci Ge nanteh cheiclh + 65-00, de side ao 6 ss 978,251 203,941 77,628 1, 259, 820 69,344 
EVERY I ana ont a aia Se Mt 1,289,341! 338, 416 44,577 1, 672,334 31, 405 
MRCMIUAT US, t00) S152 B . bes an ehle sides eG 1,219,178 207, 152 80, 411 1,506,741 24,958 
OD. Se Se Ne Se eres 417,348 | 311,266 | 59,3897 788,011 85,637 | 311, 266 59,397 788,011 35, 637 

Retroactive PAYMENTS REPORTED 

$ $ $ $ $ 
ILO Ac Cases old. SS tat. a llotihe eats 246, 754 25,711 15371 273, 836 37,236 
ae aa a oe ees 6, 676 197,348 2,517 206, 541 91,799 
5s aa ee erent eee 6, 668 176,351 6, 880 189, 899 111, 188 
ole ee eee OES FL PAS be APA Be 3, 667 145, 616 15, 068 164, 351 30, 284 
re ee ao see a 6, 748 74,026 32, 484 113, 258 41,714 
September........... PSs eres oitee areata’ 3,816 57, 887 13,625 75,328 21,057 
ENA 1 <2 chiteig exo as oa) g'ste 30.3568 4,551 60, 652 6, 562 71,765 54,739 
INovember..........s.- DAN SERIO 2,742 14,174 15,760 32,676 13,503 
vo TE De a See Ae 164, 172 78,244 10, 853 253, 269 42,388 
MEMOS TLOGS See. Le\e, So iccv.0 Sale bis cleld 0.63% 15, 753, 6102 149, 902 2,956 15, 906, 468 113, 108 
oe SS ee ee 259, 320 37,330 4,180 300, 830 9,234 
mre he es AOS TN 27,942 16,213 19, 845 64, 000 11, 429 

1 Excludes Christmas overtime Bay of Post Office employees. 2 Includes retroactive payments resulting 


from the salary revision effective Oct. 1, 1961. 


Table 4 presents metropolitan area data on staff employed in departmental branches, 
services and corporations. The 17 metropolitan areas listed are those defined for purposes of 
the 1961 Census of population. Included are employees who work within the boundaries of 
ee metropolitan areas ;employees residing within those areas but working outside are excluded. 
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4.—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas, by Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1963 and Earnings for 


September 1963 
ees c0—oouo.._— 
Persons Employed at Sept. 30, 1963 Regular Earnings 
ies Lies Bek: September 1963 
Area mee P.C. of P.C. of 
Male Female t b ; d Total Grand Total Grand 
BS Total Total 
No No No. No $’000 
Metropolitam Areas.................. 96,850 38,625 88 | 135,563 66.8 51,585 68.6 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hull, Que............ 29,981 17,509 10 47,500 23.4 19, 658 26.1 
Montreal: Que iseateias Tee tes 14,744 4,354 — 19,098 9.4 6, 869 9.1 
Roronto, Onbe-sesemceete ce os 6 foysrkeres-yet- 11,390 4,310 — 15,700 Tok 5,647 Vine 
ftaliisex SNe: ereeerctsteteisie cistetal <1 eicrauele Vito 1,622 43 9, 042 4.5 32130 4.2 
Wancouver, b:@erecrer.. cael. were utes 6, 468 2,276 — 8,744 4.3 3,340 4.4 
Winniper Mantis. ae tee ore 4,747 1,646 _ 6, 393 Bez 2, 400 3.2 
Wietoria, B.©s Atel: a. - de oe eae 4, 430 1,024 — 5, 454 2.7 2,084 2.8 
Wamonton, Altay. fee. « . d- - teen 3,458 1, 468 — 4,926 2.4 1,815 2.4 
Gabe, Ques. 265.ai eid - ERS. 3,170 876 17 4,063 2.0 1,425 1.9 
Wonton, Onteyceastttes os ites meet 2,584 1,230 — 3,814 1.9 1,305 1% 
Calgary ltaee neni flee senses 2,427 757 — 3,184 EG 1,156 1.5 
St. JVolnisn Nfldc.cj.2 cere: 2,006 256 ile 2,279 1.1 744 1.0 
Saint JOum. s Nia bsarr cmastucictensketsekebeiotene 1,141 489 1 L632 0.8 581 0.8 
Hamilton, Ontee.s pecs sete ae 1,181 378 _ 1,559 0.7 592 0.8 
WindsorsOnt.. ie. come dees dene. ms 1,034 182 — 1,216 0.6 475 0.7 
Kitchener—Waterloo, Ont........... 484 130 _— 614 0.3 236 0.3 
Sudburys Oneida. dad. oc. le eres 228 118 — 346 0.2 128 0.2 
Non-metropolitam Areas............ 52,789 11,441 3,245 67,475 33.2 23,615 31.4 
Int OanaGa,..ei vee cei eae ose eee 51, 166 10,121 3,245 64, 532 31.8 22,579 30.0 
Outside Ganadavereie tien dscsen ees 1,623 1,320 — 2,943 1.4 1,036 1.4 
Grand Totals..... eee 149,639 50,066 3,333 | 203,038 100.0 75,199 100.0 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Proportion in— 
Metropolitan Areas...........0.++: 64.7 Miia 2.6 66.8 68.6 5 
Non-metropolitan Areas............. 35.3 22.8 97.4 Bone 31.4 * 
Mn Gana awe were: celepioe ts 84.2 20.2 97.4 31.8 80.0 6 
Outside Canada. .#...60- 40. .<s56 od 2.6 ao 1.4 1.4 5 
Grand Totals...............-... 100.0 100 .0 100.0 100 .0 $2 109 .0 


Table 5 presents statistics for departmental branches, services and corporations on 
the basis of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a 
means of studying the operation of government without the complication that results 
from differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. 
First, it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according 
to the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 


Table 6 is an administrative analysis of departmental branches, services and corpo- 
rations, showing data for these bodies as they were organized at Mar. 31, 1963. Because 
of periodic changes in the administrative structure of the Government, comparisons Over & 
period of years should be based on the classification by function given in Table 5. Although 
most salaried staffs fluctuate little during the year, the Taxation Branch of the Department 
of National Revenue increases its staff considerably in March and April because of the 
heavy flow of income tax returns during that period, the Legislation branches employ 
extra staff during each session of Parliament, and several departments employ considerable 
numbers of students in the summer months. Prevailing rate and other types of employment 
generally reach a peak in numbers during summer and decline to a lower level in winter. 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following are organ- 
izations owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1963. Employees and earnings 
are shown by month in Table 7; a provincial distribution of employees and a summary 
of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in Table 1, p. 131. 


Agency Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Capital Commission 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Centennial Commissiont 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited* National Harbours Boar 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation Northern Canada Power Commission 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Proprietary Corporations 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Farm Credit Corporation 

Canadian National Railways Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Eldorado Aviation Limited The Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited Air Canada 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation 


Other Agencies 


Bank of Canada Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporationt 
Canadian Wheat Board Office of the Custodian 
Industrial Development Bank 


7.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Se a ee i ae iia io. aici os mre onl 


1961-62 1962-63 
Month 

. Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 

ee Be ol) eS Ue See | See 
No. $7000 No. $7000 

Aprile Pade Se bee dont eet ce hee eek area 133,691 50,103 133,179 53,925 
Mayu@. i i. Bucs foe rae eae cae ae ee ers 137,101 55, 452 137,504 67,215 
June shee oo REED ieee secre re oastsceanege stepenaie Oise: oremeanc 142,139 63, 225 142,292 57, 833 
Julsy S00 eb ok fee bac Serene er cae» spraeer ganeae 146, 253 59,705 145,511 60,708 
Avigst. Gris. Seles Ug ele | ure Ss eel ale oto me teeters > pce 145,914 58, 653 144,574 60, 406 
Septem ber. as. i tacts s.s sce ese ogee tame vies eons te 143, 568 56,131 142,164 56, 497 
OY Tels Wees ern es, Aen a Moone’ — aoeieeioe sa agace 140,501 56,384 139, 892 58,970 
NOVGI DET asa c Sura meeinctnercronteteenonsrncteleverssourorercrsnsra ones 138, 609 54,344 135,054 55,278 
Decermiberic aie cs ic ste sc tis delete tes Mere ieias shegetans aie eve se leroy 134,770 53, 428 132,035 55,274 
Ja MUALy a. tre cers creel aioe eiavaves evotere:« ste fot = nate ota oveterefe et) sJe 01") 0/6 132,351 53 , 587 131,083 55, 623 
Pobruaby. =. 2s. «fio aes does ses See woGR on ns see RCs eee 132,215 51,665 129,635 52,477 
TAT ses eee ie Res PRI occas one) Saas avons enaiok once isles’ oerscers ot ate 132,622 53, 830 129,819 53,770 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS' 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth.—The Imperial Conference held in London 
in 1926 marked a turning point in the history of the then British Empire and was an im- 
portant step in the evolution from an Empire to a Commonwealth. At the 1926 Con- 
ference the self-governing countries, consisting of Britain and the Dominions, were des- 
cribed as being ‘autonomous countries within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though | 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations’. The Governors General of the Dominions were 
recognized as having in all essential respects the same constitutional position as the Crown 
in Britain. It was also stated by the Conference that ‘‘it is the right of the Government 


{ 


* Staffed by employees of the National Research Council. 
+ Included from March 1963. 
t Staffed by employees of the Defence Research Board and Defence Construction (1951) Limited. 

§ Prepared (June 1964) by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Sub- 
sequent to this important meeting, Canada’s stature and status in the international com- 
munity continued to grow. Following from the earlier (1923) Imperial Conference, Canada 
exercised the powers of treaty-making and had established its own diplomatic missions 
overseas. The Statute of Westminster in 1931 provided more explicit recognition of the 
principles of equality of status by removing the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of Commonwealth countries. As a further development of Canada’s independ- 
ent position, all legal cases started in Canada after Dec. 23, 1949, can no longer be appealed 
to the Privy Council in London. The Supreme Court of Canada has become, therefore, 
the final court of appeal for all Canadian legal cases. 


Canada’s International Status.—The growth of Canada’s international status is 
reflected in the development of the Department of External Affairs. A review of the 
organization and development of that Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 


101-104; a brief outline is given at p. 107 of this volume. 


The following Section 1 covers Canadian diplomatic representation abroad and 
representation of other countries in Canada. Section 2 deals with Canada’s main inter- 
national activities during 1963 and early 1964 with respect specifically to the Common- 


1 wealth, the United Nations, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. International 


economic aid programs are covered separately. Although these fields are considered to be 
the most significant for the purposes of this publication, it should be noted that Canada’s 
activities in other areas are also of importance. The External Affairs Monthly Bulletint 
covers all activities of the Department. 


{ Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $1 per year. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at Apr. 30, 1964 


Norz.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Apr. 30, 1964 and names of current representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published thrice yearly and obtain- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents per copy. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
BEPEONEINAS (5. a5 a0 acre icisie sess ss 1940s} cA mbassador? . 2. o.oo. os. ural eye Bartolomé Mitre 478, Buenos Aires 
PROUSG TANTS 5 cen oi iarc¥e 0 <leyelejete « Su 1939 | High Commissioner............ Commonwealth Ave., Canberra 
PROS OTTNG te Ce sc vere Sis.< tas 3.6.84) obageas 1052 [LA MbaSsador, .......ce0.cceeess Karntnerring 5, Vienna 
OT REE YN oc) cicue.a 9.40) oyoushezeynut ates 1939 | Ambassador............ BoB sdacrovane 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 
Es 5 vonmian e's dtu» dialevoys 1961 |*Ambassador..........eccceeees c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, 
a elles 831, Plaza San Martin, Lima, 
eru 
BREEN ohm. a 5.0 » #sa:0,010 080001 85:6 0 19410) PAmabassAdor-.. oo. ¢< sees 6 ossksas fae Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de 
aneiro 
PERN DA ss csereresofe, o 0iskd sfo:o oroxe 1880 | High Commissioner............ Goneda House, Trafalgar Square, London 
BTR Bo osasisinseich4i > o,,slVeie vin sie TORS PA TMD ASSAd OF. .<....0.0 «0% + o1e.clereta oe c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 44 Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 
BRE BHGLOON. | « «5 a,0:0:0,0%0{ 6.055%" «00 1962 pAmbassad Or... o0cee0ce e ccmelass apedte Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
aounde 
Central African Republic..... J9624) SAmabassador. vac ce sie sete eves lees Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
Me ac oie nan Siacoie ings Sho yecdio 1953 | High Commissioner............ 6 Boon soe ks Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
olombo 
Tee ooo. gia clase 6 asole.0 0's 1962)5|*A mibassad of.) cies sissies sletehs ous Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
I es lie Se «wre beets 1942 | "Am bassador...c..0..cccesece0s Agustinas 1225, 5th floor, Santiago 
OG Sa a ae 295301 7A m bassad ores) aiserdicis fer eeverers Carrera 10, 16-92, 8th floor, Bogota 
Congo (Brazzaville).......... 1062) [FA mbassador ie cee cee sciesie sees Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 


Yaounde, Cameroon 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation A broad—continued 
————————————————— 


Country and Year Present Status of 


Representation Established Representative Address 
Congo (Leopoldville)......... 1962 | Chargé d’affaires ad interim 
and Consulumennwkeesac’s tereee Building C.C.C.I., Boulevard Albert ler, 
Leopoldville 
COStRUIRICR. Ch emusic 1961) Ambassador .i..iee. ye soya: 4th floor, Edificio Banco Anglo Costarri- 
cense Avenida 2y, Calle 3, San José 
Gubacesis. eiriccees.. sevice os 1945 | Ambassador.........seseee00e- Cae 30, No. 518, Esquina A7A, Miramar, 
avana 
Cy Pitas. ck ones chneree ne uae 1961 |*High Commissioner............ c/o Canadian Embassy, Farmers’ Bldg., 
8 Rehov Kaplan, Tel Aviv, Israel 
Czechoslovakia...........s+6- 19431 Ambassador icc... eters pce osecenens Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 
Dahomey eres ss cece veces 1962)*}#Am bassad ory. ce. oseseccscene ce c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 
Denmark te eee. wees 1946 | Ambassador............ccecees Princesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic.......... 1954 | Ambassador............0s0008: Bdieeie Copello, 408 Calle El Conde, Santo 
omingo 
Bcuadorcane.eo.sunrsonseen 1961 \>Amibassador. SAL IeGee ke oe Edificio I.C.S.A., 120 Diagonal Seminario 
pone y Avenida 10 de Agosto, 8rd floor, 
wito 
Bl Salvador Ail F..sa2. eens sk 19623 |*#Ambassadon oct... cece. ¢ c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, Calle 3, 
San José. Costa Rica 
Kinland senescence Saas 19490i\cAmbassador?....V ia. eee Pohjois Esplanaadikatu 25B, Helsinki 
rane. Aah cache aneeetents:s 1028: Am bassador.s6.2 5... <2 tereeio ae 35 avenue Montaigne, Paris VIII 
GADON sas ccacs costa sterueieisienrns fe 1962 |*Ambassador...... Moisierecteses sates Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
Germanvie.cescocme scutes: 1950 | Ambassador..........csccevees Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 
G hanes Peete Pee oe Sclors chevevetevete 1957 | High Commissioner............ E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra 
Greeters. cs. en cece cweewws sie 1943: |-Ambassador. 222.00. ee soc ce 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 
Guatemalan. . ceccesssec enews 1961 |*Ambassador........0...ceseees 5a Avenida 11-70 Zona I, Guatemala City 
Guinedete ccc esos se sence ee 1962 |*Ambassador...... eS AAI TAIRA c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Avenue, 
Accra, Ghana 
Haiti cei. dads <sagiep oe 1954 |. Ambassador... css, ctcrowiere tae ree Route du Canapé Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
: Port-au-Prince 
13 oy iYebitg:¥: Beaten a nmoee ,.- 1961 |*Ambassador.......ccsecvecsecs c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 
Jeeland’3.its ties eka eee: 1949 |*Ambassador...........e0% .....| ¢/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 
Vdiaesth sho sec etc coe arnt 1947 | High Commissioner............ 4 Aurangzeb Road. New Delhi 
Indonesia: sec ccccn ce ac ese: 1953 FP Ambassador.......0. «sccm bests eels Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
TANS oe eee Pea Oe ee oes ew T EES 1958°| “Am bassadOrc.aivc see wees cee Bezrouke House corner of Takhte Djamchid 
Avenue and Forsat Street, Tehran 
1 6g e nid aoe An ORDO AaE TG wee of 961 |*Ambassador..... tc aetacher-ncniaere c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clémenceau, Beirut, Lebanon 
Vrelanciaccccckc ee srerine einstein sts 1940 | Ambassador............0se000- 92 Merrion Square West, Dublin 
Israelnisee ce ca ec ciere eeu ielers 19537 | "Am bassador....2..ccsegiee se Farmers’ Bldg., 8 Rehov Kaplan, Tel Aviv 
1 RAY A iaaas iba cr RIES GEIGER 1947" |S Ambassador: 2.4005 645@-ase Via G.B. de Rossi 27, Rome 
ivory Ooasteetmasd cee asec 1962 |*Ambassador.......scccseessces c/o Office of the High Commissioner for | 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 
JAMAICA Gonder teens ce eee 1962 | High Commissioner............ 32 Duke St., Kingston 
RUAN carton «lect ener creas 1929 | Ambassador........cseessccees 16 Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka Mi- | 
nato-Ku, Tokyo 
Lebanon sions stesteepterers rsiaraee TO54"|eAimbasssdor..... 02. eces eccep'« Immeuble Alpha, rue Clémenceau, Beirut 
juxemDOury. sosee ccc tees ces 1O45m MA DASsAd OMe eansceaseaclase.e s1e c/o Canadian Embassy, rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium | 
Malaysia: oc senc scones sacle 1958 | High Commissioner............ Great Eastern Life Assurance Bldg., 44 | 
Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur 
IMexiGOweac sacs acces «miele 1944 | Ambassador.........seeeeeeees Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 
MOrOCCOtes. oe ce lees oscite nie 19627|* Am bassa dors ciclo iececis sue)+stadesele c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, — 
Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid, Spain | 
Netherlands.2:cr5¢ emits ee 1939) |)"Aumibassador ese cee eee. = 5-7 Sophialaan, The Hague 
New sZealands oicccisecces pis 1940 | High Commissioner............ Government Life Insurance Bldg., Custom- | 
house Quay C.I., Wellington 
Nicaragua. ic. cae cheiees 1961%\*Ambassador:....0. sccassseiee ce c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio | 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, | 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica | 
Niger Sr. Ae Sees ees 1962 |*Ambassador............220-00- c/o Office of the High Commissioner for | 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank | 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 
Nigerian esters cece oe ne oe cers 1960 | High Commissioner............ 4th floor, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 
40 Marina Drive, Lagos 
Notwaysieu. ine Peer eee 1943 | Ambassador........c.ssevesee. Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 


Representative 


PRUCARE AN nS ahs ai ntedala.e! viele \sh/5/% 1950 | High Commissioner............ 
BARAT cs, core ane Oe cee 1GGU PAM bDASSRUOL-- cs 5c. cass ccs. 
PPEAMIUAY.: x ccs > ca ceciine See tc 1962 |*Ambassador:(i.0. ces cece eee 
ST ea 1044-1 5A Ta DABS GOL cw cee eve cine cones 
555 Si I ae eR ee ea a ig 1943 |SAmbassador. se. etc. eee 
MOTIMol cece es ete ees 1952 "Ambassador: sooer ors ee 
BENE cee cicor teastae 1962 |*Ambassador..............0000: 
Sierra Leone.......... Poet 1961 |*High Commissioner............ 
Beaty AlTIGRs cucccics'ss tec voce 19401 Am bassadors. 6 32.0 cneas ae'es « 
LE ieee Ra pe i i ail era 1953" Ambassador! 222i7e eels. 
ES EI a Ba eh ae 1961 |*Ambassador..............e005 
BEDRMS nee Nos cae chen ccs 1047 4) “Ambassador st sh500 22 cca ces 
Swapzeriand to soc. ces eee TOL Py MN MIDASSAO OL! cece oe eae eon 
mnailand, sere lone eee 1961 |*Ambassador...........ceeee0e: 
BOOLON fret oct eee chee otek 1962 |*Ambassador...............00-- 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 | High Commissioner............ 

WEAISE eet Noe Pe eee teas Se oes TOG IME PAIN DASSA COIs St oe ote cose tet we 
PTO Vs cc ita cee reteset te 1947 "| Ambassador sirci teaser eee: 
MIPANA sects terete eee ee 1962 |*High Commissioner............ 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

MIDIS OS oat St ekee! sans n, acicaks sack O43 || Ambassador, ./.../.'ssscnleciene.ciens 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 4) ‘Atm DaSSAd OF. fo6ciriseeeed oene ce 
United Republic of Tanganyika 

and Zanzibar......... 1962 (1964) | High Commissioner............ 
United States of America..... 192 feae NIN DASSHOOLs.ccerocatnirerce tan 
Monee, V OltGs 2. + sciedas dees ss 1962 |*Ambassador........:...secceee 
DR etn. sto s ooe og << ab ODE, || FA UDBASAGOE 6 cas cds vibes sss np os 
Wenezuela..6 0c ck ec les TGS2e PAM DSSSAG OL? os sede esse secs es 
BOUVOSIAVIA..,. 00:00 e pened aon 1943 | Ambassador............seee0e: 
Other Missions 
Canadian Military Mission....1946 | Head of Mission................ 


Delegation of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council..... 1952 


Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 1961 


Mission of Canada to 


Permanent Representative and 


Ambassadors... hese 


Permanent Representative.... 


European Communities..... 1960 | Head of Mission and 


AMDASSAGOL sates ee cess ny 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


— 


Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitre 
478, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima 

Ulica Katowicka 31, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 

Suite 66, Kerry Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., 
Pretoria 

Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Roustom 
Pasha, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic 

Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm 

88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Great Eastern Life Assurance Co. 
Bldg., 44 Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 

72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 88 Kirchenfeld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 

Ahmet Agaoglu Sokagi, No. 32, Cankaya, 
Ankara 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., 
Independence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika 


23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 
6 oe Roustom Pasha, Garden City, 
airo 


Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika 
1746 a ata Ave. N.W., Washington 


6, D.C. 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/83 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 

1409 Avenida Agraciada, 7th floor, 
Montevideo 

Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad 
Commercial Tamanaco, Caracas 

Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 


Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, 
British Headquarters, Berlin (British 
Sector) 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
Paris XVI 

Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
Paris XVI 


35, rue de la Science, Brussels 4 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Other Missions—concluded 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations. 1948 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to European Office of the 
United Nations............. 1948 


Canadian Delegation to the 
Conference of the Highteen- 
Nation Committee on Dis- 
ALIMAMENL ...ce6 sisi bes cises 1962 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations 


Educational, Scientific and 

Cultural Organization....... 1960 
Consulates 

BYAZU eho oors apart waren sic 1947 
Germanynje.noee ca ht ee 1956 
EOI es ts ee 1961 
tA A pasts Ones dr ani ioral 1963 
Republic of the Philippines. . .1949 
United States of America..... 1948 
ee eee Le 1947 
“Se. | nonin oe 1948 
hi Ni MRE AI 1953 
See pt Sens 1952 
Sa ery> ver Ate ot 1943 
Oe Be ata 1948 
oe cee Bis 1953 
Pea MRS CL angina 1961 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 


Permanent Representative and 


Ain bassador, ..o-s. ceeiecin eras 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Permanent Representative and 


A mbASSAC OPS. .0 ccisete «veer 16, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


Ambassador and Adviser to the 
Government on Disarmament} 2, Parc du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


Permanent Delegate........... 1, rue Chanez, Paris X VI 

Consul Peer? fc isi des bss eee nee Rua 7 de Abril 252, SH0 Paulo 

ConsulGeneral:. 022.005 5s sas, hem Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg 

Gonsulerris iacscc tite se eee 4 Duesseldorf 1, Bismarckstrasse 95, Dues- 
seldorf 

Consul General...............-- Via Pirelli 19, Milan 

Consul Generale) 225635340558 Third Floor, L and S Bldg., 1414 Dewey 
Blvd., Manila 

Consul General..............-.- 607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Consul General................- 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

COnStlis- an snes ceases ean 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

GonsuliGeneral. 3... .cceseedecrecs 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

Consul General..........-..s00-- me 10, 225 Baronne St., New Orleans 

Aa luehs 

C@onsuliGeneral.2.chsmeastiesnet 680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Consul#General:. ... 06.000 -ase0s 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 

ConsuliGeneral.... 2. <<ccssse0s 1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave. at Olive Way, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

CCONSALE feast creamer mes 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


a Teooaaaooooeees=aaaaaaaqaqaqoaqaqQqaqqq,,,eeeeeeee Se 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


INT Ole Aen AOUGAIOLOOT ¢ 1964 
Argentinatiascssen oe scirese 1941 
Australia oo. ssh neces 1940 
AUSETIA ar os ace etics oor 1952 
Belginmeeees tot cee ee 1937 
Brazil te coscuteetee aes 1941 
Britain... sieieooite > oc akietee « 1928 
Burma! aitece. eit odies ora 1958 
(CRIMCTOON ros ccleteiniscrelacisiolorsues 1962 
Ceylon ®. ah:.-tecthin tats. darters 1957 
GHUGt ee eee oe ree ees 1942 
(COMINGS =e sands tise ieee toe 1942 
Golomibia:s. ction tae ts 1953 
(Costar Rica. 2s netee eerste 1963 
(Giro Es Ws Rae Aeon en eee Eee 1945 
Cyprus? ©.< 4.\dbapmerets « enamine 1964 
Czechoslovakia. .ccdcccnscese 1942 
Denmark’ scosiisiayatciere torus ’s swe 1946 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 

ATIDASSAC OSs cere cece ts eee es c/o Embassy of Algeria, 1600 New Hamp- 
abe ee N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, 

INIMDASSAGOL. coe snes scenes 211 Stewart St., Ottawa 

High Commissioner............| 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 

AMD ASS Ol. says cele visicivtentens 85 Range Road, Ottawa 

INTIPDASGSAU OL scciv oe ae let se eee: 168 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 

Nab assaG ors aos ssh ces actasteme 305 Stewart St., Ottawa 

High Commissioner............ 80 Elgin St., Ottawa 

AMEE DASSAC ORE OTe ue see ehe c clee'e 116 Albert St., Ottawa 

JANI PASSA GOL cclerersies.o+ sciesnee eens c/o Embassy of Cameroon, 5420 Colorado 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011, 
U.S.A, 

High Commissioner............ 448 Daly Ave., Ottawa 

(Aun DARSACLODec tte. sos ariccere cee 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 

JATIN DASSA COM ayectesiciiaete ts ole eee 201 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 

Amrbassad oteceetnnmewsi ores The Roxborough, Ottawa ; 

AO OAESENOKOIEockaodeucsewad odor c/o Embassy of Costa Rica, 2112 S St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Ambassador. .. o: brs aaonene = 112 Sherwood Drive, Ottawa 

High Commissioner............ c/o Embassy of Cyprus, 2211 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Ambassador; sets. bo test cae 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 

Aan bassadotasest no dete cis cine tiie 446 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status of Add 
Representation Established Representative — 
Dominican Republic.......... 19541| Ambassador? 0). So Te, 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
HCH GON. 5, okscsailusnsbet teas 196\<) Am bassad or..:ccdhes Surek 8% ccaterests 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 
ALDI bemecpt bate Sora pes eed ag AGAS te ATIMDASBACL OM. fare sie cr ere aisrere.s aus 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Mranice 2. Cent. Se 19283 PA bassad orassad sae ees. 42 Sussex Drive, Ottawa 
TO ABON obs Meatc ogiont cas ce es 1962" |" Aim DassadOrsnaacn tie totes cies c/o Embassy of Gabon, 1625 Varnum St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011, U.S.A. 
Peormany . (eh. Lawes caciokia. 8 LOS oiiAMbasshdor. Osea ses, al 1 Waverley St., Ottawa 
MOAT Ay coc fesse o cacsasesoso carta ee 1961 | High Commissioner............ 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
BEEOCCORE tals ontcls Lute noe sehen 1942"; Ambassador. ..5. 652... deteecce Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Cra temalans Wiss. tit eee 1961 SISA mibassadore sist cies tadc bees toed sage N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
PeMTieCR at ee hs se. enn ha UNGZT | AM Dassadorisn. <icem-. «cine. c/o Embassy of Guinea, 2112 Leroy PI.N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 
ELS Ce eee Pee e. ribs tre 1954 | Ambassador........00cc..e00% 150 Driveway, Ottawa 
MEGIATICN fA hee hivielc Slice erste slo's L945 a PAM DASSAC OL tiie ecco e cots c/o Embassy of Iceland, 1906 23rd St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., U. S.A, 
BERCLIS Rr. Cree wees cctee ee wre 1947 | High Commissioner............ 200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
indlonesiag. & Uieieke palieete: 19538 FAM bassaAd OR.ies..t. ces. aarcsinicteere 275 MacLaren St. Ottawa 
ia a ae RE ee eet eee TOS Gets Act DASSAGOM dc scar scieused siastsslale Ys 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
DBD i pedided Ss Soir ees 1961 | Ambassador.............ee000- oe . me N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
UTA COING ler AP Serie ee LPS Out VATA DASA CLOLS aa. ni ciousis oer: era. The Roxborough, Ottawa 
PERO RS a eres ee ae ae TO53"{OATMDASSAUOPSe cyt ee dee eclee + 45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 
ih ea lyin s sit | lovee OIE ak oo ohhh 194721 (Am bassadorsa: iustoh< 4. ihe e «Re 172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
EVOLVA COASE nies obs. sedan 1964 | Ambassador... 005.0% sc .0w0e0s c/o Embassy of Ivory Coast, 2424 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 
SUTAICA coon thee ees cee See 1962 | High Commissioner............ 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Bein anisenteie tel Saereiis ved s wholes 1928hie Ambassador? iy ugsee onan ties 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
KGS eee eto ener 1963 |Am bassad Ors. cde. chins c.usitas c/o Office of the Permanent Observer of the 
Republic of Korea to the United Nations, 
ae + ven Ave., New York 17, N.Y.. 
BSUANON 282 ose tesco te teees 1955 "Ambassador irs res eee cee. The Roxborough, Ottawa 
MAKE OUT 43 64 Gis stele aiasies sires 1950 | Ambassador...............008 c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2210 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 
RENE Re ciercttis tie aks ho Sieg ORES 0 ave 1963:|) Ambassador: 2.4.03. bee eee c/o Embassy of Mali, 2130 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
LE ACO NMS. watts Saja tivlen's ot. Fiat 1944 | Ambassador.........--ceeeeee- 88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
Morocco. ..... A conte Sot 1962-1. Ambassad OP siisizen ens) daw e'e ot oes c/o Embassy of Morocco, siiease St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 
Netherlands iui ii... 6 eeake ti 1939..|; Ambassador. ...0b06 4. vee eee es 12 Marlborough Ave., fin a 
PIE Wa CALAN... 25:0) some Jelejss.0 1942 | High Commissioner............ 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
RET UOD a tS ou his, Sule Pees 3 8 1963%)CAmbassador. yess oc. eet wee es c/o Embassy of | alain 2013 8 oe N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A 
“LIGEAW DR 2 a RS ee oa 1040 ol Am DaSSa Os na cicuanins ac ieee 140 Wellington St., Ce 
BI ISGAM. . Ah th 5 Se neues ek eens 1949 | High Commissioner............ 505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 
PeanAINath). 3. SNES Ea SESS 1962.,1%Ambassad or: -2eeieknine. aeenls c/o Embassy of Panama, 2862 McGill Ter. 
.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
BEOTIO Le oie ih ied pid oye els, corse 1944.) Ambassador:....c..56 20000080 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 
BEE lisa toe, « date fo) worsiers Weis) epee 1942 | Ambassador vines oserere sca tints 10 Range Road, Ottawa 
"CEES Re A 1952: Ambassador) vere. ores ce 8 285 Harmer Ave., Ottawa 
PROBE nig Mor ots V orwwlae Ricks oh} 19633-}Aim bassador 45 Sis See i ete c/o Embassy of Senegal, 2112 Wyoming Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
SOULMPUATTICA,. . Acsees esis cele ess AQSS8 A MDASSAGOL: Livewes retest vos wes 9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa 
BSPPS Tha ccctess sicrald 8 Nivloye s arepers 1953... GA m hassadorg:.nvaw cas saias. Seek 124 Springfield Road, Ottawa 
ge ee ae eee ee anes 1943 | AI Dassad OLA. sikacvcieys slalecrrasines 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
EWAUZETIANICS 21, oo fee sed ares sere 19460 fr Am bagsadors4 eis uies aes te ees 5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 
pai i¥e 92s eo eee ee eS 1962e Ambassadors... ser scnesient: 119 Range Road, Ottawa 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 | High Commissioner............ 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
 SELESTID, cabs tegen Siaeiracerader ae AD 195 7"| Atm bassadors.c scission sees net c/o Tunisian Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations, Tunisia House, 40 East 
71st St., New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 
| EELS sii Sd Re 1944) WAMbASsador...2.tcns es fee seus e eels 197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 
BaD ii ae cere ean 1964 | High Commissioner............ c/o Permanent Mission of Uganda to the 
: United Nations, 801 Second Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Premiblics: ioeniol fide.) . +4) 1949s Ambassador S510 se ales te ale 285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 
United Arab Republic........ 1954-| Ambassadors: 4. .oc%,. 6 dele The Roxborough, Ottawa 
United States of America..... 1OJ 7 ATM ASSAC OLS. eter nit int. «ote 100 Wellington St., Ottawa 
MOUS AV A). «fbi: bs «,clewlee «oe 1948 | Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim...| The Roxborough, Ottawa 
PRONG EIS dow ha dass ose 1953. |; Aanbassador 1.25. meee cetbeice The Roxborough, Ottawa 


MUTIOSIAV IAS Sc ving. occ cceeces HOGI AIT DASSACOL: soe cc cnate tis ciressuste 17 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 
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Section 2.—International Activities, 1963-64 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 


Membership in the Commonwealth is one of the cornerstones upon which Canadian 
foreign policy is built, for Canada supports the extension and developments of a strong 
Commonwealth of Nations and believes that no other association throughout the world 
has a greater influence for good. Commonwealth membership allows Canada to enjoy 
an especially close, if perhaps undefinable, relationship with a group of important nations 
which, despite a diversity of ethnic, economic, racial, religious, cultural and political 
backgrounds, find usefulness in shared ideals and traditions. Exchanges taking place 
between Commonwealth countries are characterized by a readiness to understand if not 
always to agree. Consultations and exchanges of views are the very lifeblood of the Com- 
monwealth; these exchanges are continuous, not only in the capitals of Commonwealth 
countries but in other capitals, at the United Nations and at international gatherings. 


In addition to these continuing consultations at many levels, two special Common- 
wealth meetings are to be held in 1964. The Third Commonwealth Education Conference 
is to be held in Ottawa in August of this year, on the invitation of the Canadian Govern- 


ment. This conference is the third of a series of conferences convened primarily to discuss — 


government programs of educational co-operation within the Commonwealth. The 
Second Conference was held in New Delhi in January of 1962. The Prime Ministers of 
the Commonwealth will meet in London in July, the twelfth in a series of Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings which have been held at intervals since the end of the Second World War. 


During 1963 and early 1964, membership of the Commonwealth increased from 16 to 
17 members. Kenya became a member when its independence was achieved in December. 
Zanzibar achieved independence also in 1963, but in early 1964 joined Tanganyika to form 
the United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar. In addition, the Federation of Malaya 
which had become a member of the Commonwealth in 1957, upon the accession of Sarawak, 
Sabah and Singapore in 1963 became known as Malaysia. At the end of April 1964, 
Canada had High Commissioners accredited to all member countries of the Commonwealth. 


Canada’s overseas aid for developing countries continued to be directed, in the main, 
to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the Canada-West Indies Aid 
Program, and the Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program (SCAAP). Canada’s total 
contribution under the Colombo Plan since the Plan’s inception exceeds $400,000,000. 
Canada aided Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP to a total of $10,500,000 


for the period 1960-63. Approximately $12,000,000 was made available for aid and 


technical assistance to Commonwealth Caribbean countries from 1958 to 1963. 


Canada is also an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellow- | 
ship Plan. At the end of April 1964, there were approximately 220 Commonwealth students | 


in Canada under this Plan and many Canadians were studying in other Commonwealth 


countries. Canada has also played a significant part in the training and provision of 
teachers for service in Commonwealth countries and has assisted in plans for co-operation 
in technical education. As of the end of April 1964, 183 Canadian teachers were serving 


under Canadian Government aid programs in the less-developed countries of Southeast — 


Asia, Africa and the Caribbean area. 


Any chronicle of Commonwealth events for the year 1963-64 must include the visits | 
paid to Canada by distinguished citizens of other Commonwealth countries. In addition — 


to the visit of H.R.H. Princess Alice in September 1963, Commonwealth visitors included _ 
the Prime Minister of Britain, the Rt. Hon. Sir Alec Douglas-Home; the Prime Minister | 
of Australia, the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Menzies; the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago, | 


the Rt. Hon. Dr. Eric Williams; His Excellency the Governor of the Eastern Region of 


Nigeria, Sir Francis Ibiam; the Deputy Prime Minister of Malaya, Mr. Tun Razak; the | 


Deputy Prime Minister of Australia, the Rt. Hon. J. McEwen; the Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs of Britain, the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler; the Secretary of State for Common- — 
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wealth Relations of Britain, the Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys; the Minister of Economic and 
Defence Co-ordination of India, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari; the Minister for External 
Affairs of Pakistan, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto; and the Minister of Education of Southern Rhodesia, 
the Hon. J. H. Howman. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


During 1963, developments at the United Nations reflected the improved international 
atmosphere. In contrast to the mood of crisis which pervaded the United Nations during 
the Cuba crisis of 1962, the mood of the eighteenth regular session was optimistic and re- 
laxed, due in part to the partial test-ban treaty, the agreement against stationing weapons 
of mass destruction in outer space and the general lessening of east-west tensions. In 
the course of the year, the United Nations operation in West New Guinea was successfully 
concluded. The Yemen Observation Mission (UNYOM), with a Canadian component, 
was established on Security Council authority. 


The United Nations General Assembly convened twice in 1968; the fourth special 
session in May-June, and the eighteenth regular session starting on Sept. 19. The special 


_ session was called to consider the report of the Working Group of 21 on peace-keeping 
finances, and to study the critical financial problems facing the organization. At the 


eighteenth session, two new Commonwealth members were admitted, Kenya and Zanzibar; 
their applications for membership were co-sponsored by Canada. 


The continuing increase in the membership of the United Nations has generated a 
need to reconsider certain aspects of the organization of the United Nations, especially 
the composition of the Security Council and the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). 
Canada’s Prime Minister, in his address to the General Assembly on Sept. 19, spoke vigor- 
ously in support of the enlargement of these councils, in order to adequately reflect the 
present membership of the United Nations. He also advanced a number of practical 
proposals for strengthening the peace-keeping capacity of the United Nations. 


The gravest problem facing the United Nations at both the special session and the 
regular session was that of the Organization’s financial situation. Certain member states 
continued to refuse to pay their assessments to the United Nations peace-keeping operations 
in the Congo (ONUC) and:the Middle East (UNEF), bringing the United Nations to the 
brink of financial insolvency. Canada played an active and leading role in the search for a 
solution to this problem, both in the Working Group of 21 and at both sessions of the 
Assembly. Canada argued vigorously for long-term financing arrangements based on 
collective responsibility and capacity to pay. The question was not resolved at the 
eighteenth session and remains the most serious difficulty facing the United Nations. 


Members of the General Assembly welcomed the partial test-ban treaty and adopted 

a resolution calling on all states to become parties to it and, as well, unanimously adopted 

a resolution intended to prevent the orbiting of nuclear weapons in outer space. In the 

Special Political Committee, Canada initiated a resolution to continue study of the effects 

of atomic radiation on man and his environment, which was adopted by the Committee 

and the Plenary. Canada continued to stress the need for international co-operation to 
reduce the hazard from atomic radiation. 


Colonial questions continue to preoccupy the United Nations. In 1963, the Special 
Committee of 24 considered the implementation of the Colonial Declaration in relation to 
26 dependent territories. ‘The General Assembly adopted seven resolutions dealing with 
Aden, British Guiana and seven other dependent territories. In a further resolution, the 
Special Committee was asked to continue to find the best way to apply the Colonial Decla- 
ration to all territories that had not yet attained independence. 


_ During 1963, Canada was a member of a Preparatory Committee established to study 
the desirability of designating 1965, the twentieth anniversary of the United Nations, as 
International Co-operation Year (ICY). A resolution to that effect was passed unani- 
mously at the eighteenth session, and Canada was named to the Committee for ICY. 


we 
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Social questions were actively considered at the eighteenth session. At that time, the 
General Assembly unanimously adopted a declaration on the elimination of all forms of 
racial discrimination. Canada, as a member of the Commission on Human Rights, 
participated actively in discussions on international covenants on human rights. Canada 
sought, however, to ensure that in the pursuit of these aims no other basic rights should be 
infringed. 

At the eighteenth session, the Assembly adopted a number of resolutions on economic 
questions. The dominating economic theme was the approaching United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development (UNCTD), and the developing countries in a 
75-nation draft resolution called on the participating states to give consideration to the 
Joint Declaration of Developing Countries on trade questions. This resolution was adopted 
unanimously. Increased confidence was shown in the various United Nations voluntary 
aid and technical assistance programs during the year, with Canada, for example, doubling 
its pledge to the Special Fund. 


Canada submitted detailed comments on four principles of international law under 
study by the Sixth (Legal) Committee, namely, the principles of non-use of force, peace- 
ful settlement of disputes, non-intervention, and sovereign equality of states. These com- 
ments stressed the paramount importance of the United Nations Charter in the progressive 
development of international law and in the promotion of the role of law among nations. 


Despite the United Nations grave financial situation, above-mentioned (aggravated 
by the failure of certain member states to pay their share of UN peace-keeping operations 
in the Congo and the Middle East), and its hesitancy to assume additional financial and 
political burdens, the Cyprus conflict of violence, bloodshed and distrust engendered in 
the two communities inhabiting the island had reached a very critical stage by the early 
spring of 1964. The Security Council, on Mar. 4, decided to establish a peace-keeping 
force in Cyprus. Canada, among the countries approached for assistance, was the first 
to commit itself definitely to provide troops. Following intense diplomatic activity of 
Canadian representatives. with other national representatives (Sweden, Finland, Ireland 
and Britain) and with the Secretary-General during the first two weeks of March, the 
Canadian contingent comprising troops of the Ist Battalion, Royal 22nd Regiment and the 
Reconnaissance Squadron of the Royal Canadian Dragoons responded speedily and by 
Mar. 19 were in camp near Nicosia, Cyprus, proudly serving Canada and the United 
Nations as part of yet another peace-keeping force. 


Although Canada has responded promptly to requests, on an ad hoc basis, for military 
assistance in all theatres of United Nations peace-keeping, it is latterly drawing increasingly 
upon its own considerable experience in this field to provide leadership and encouragement 
to other member states to consider jointly what can be done to strengthen the long-term 
capacity of the United Nations to engage in peace-keeping operations. 


Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—Canada’s share of 
the costs of United Nations peace-keeping operations in the Congo and the Middle East 
amounted to approximately $2,082,000 (U.S.) in 1963. Canada’s share of the remaining 
expenses of the United Nations in 1963 was 3.12 p.c. of a net budget of $77,686,050 or some 
$2,423,800 (U.S.). During the year, Canada contributed to other programs of the United 
Nations, to the Specialized Agencies, to the International Atomic Energy Agency, and to 
the United Nations Association in Canada as follows:— 


Special Programs (pledged for 1963)— $ 
Expanded Programyof Technical Assistance: 9i< cise ci cleien- see sltele’s + ciclo le' viele cele biel ale ieialplelace 2,150,000 (U.S.) 
Special Hund: 22. sects ee tees siete 0) ssols s See series catetedates sta, Sai rishcte cfetscs eeheet Tecate ofa 2,350,000 (U.S.) 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees.......5......-2.-.cc recor ccscrccessce 290, 000 
United Nations Children's Bund @iayass sche dae tac ee teed ita spe cite e cerita eee 800, 000 
Wnited: Nations ReliefandsWorkscAcency.. wesceceie aise oe tie ed seketettcieie ioisieeile cimcnentce 1,000,000 
Specialized Agencies— 
Food and Agriculture, Organization centers ots ce sicte <t oatesitraretee «| aleteuotelototeceivt rar talelaearttel rare 774, 000 
IntemationaliGiviliAwistion(Oreanization snc .cs +. ono cacis else ctelevacle sisictoisisi> oi ctele’s ete sietere ote 223,000 


International, Labour, Organizations rene selsrres- fe eyivvslels.« +. oiele elols sie oie/sislalelevets elctalstalctelelsielelelers 562, 000 
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Specialized Agencies—concluded $ 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization............c0ccccceccecseeeees 8,000 (U.S.) 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization...........0.ceeeseees 612,000 
WVOMALELCALG CrP amt Z eUlOnemeet mikes cette + eeu ser acces ae macc ster cis a ajee ote es re oe 1,041,000 
May Orsn ost aloe, sei eeee site he kis ete Oe Chie eeice ie eee lle ARATE TINIE : 
Wonlds Metcorolocical Orranization.nd »% . biases celesmesist oma S« fewer sient} deccame eaclt ts + ss 25,000 
Jnterautional Lelecomrmnica tion, UNION: ta; «cls tsipie.s clo,cssese.onis sak capers a.cjecielecveiae siace'# eyaieiejele sip 148,000 

Others— 

International Avomue nergy: A gency... Xa. silo. Sus.clnie siceutisincs ein, wicssos sce iDeiese die vie ciois EE 5 dee 243,000 
Wiivede Navona AssOCIAtiON in Oanddar. stirs tetrece reece cote ce cet eentcehooeteoveuen 12,000 
PLOCAINE IRC Ce Siete ae ree ER OS tees etre eee eee etre tte ceees bee cnecteees 10,279,000 


Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 13 Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations. As well, Canada holds membership in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the 
United Nations. These Agencies are bodies with wide international responsibilities 
established by intergovernmental agreement, which act in relationship with the United 
Nations to carry out the terms of the Charter. Co-ordination of their activities is pro- 
moted by the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the Economic 


-and Social Council. The Committee is composed of the Secretary-General of the United 


Nations and the executive heads of the Specialized Agencies and the Director-General of 


- IAEA. It considers not only administrative questions common to them all, but planned 


projects on problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several Agencies. 


Food and Agriculture Organization.—The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ) 
came into being in 1945, the first Conference being held in that year in Quebec City. The 
objectives of the Organization are to raise the levels of nutrition and living standards of its 
members and to improve the techniques of the production and distribution of food and 
agricultural, fishery and forestry products. To this end, the FAO Secretariat collects, 
analyses and distributes technical and economic information and encourages appropriate 
national and international action. A 25-member Council meets twice a year to give 
direction and policy guidance to the Secretariat; the FAO Conference, which is the govern- 
ing body of the Organization, meets every other year. Headquarters are in Rome, Italy. 

Canada has participated actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council, 
the Committee on Commodity Problems. (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposal, the FAO. Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission 
and other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Rome headquarters, 
and many Canadians have undertaken assignments under FAO technical assistance pro- 
grams. Canadian membership in the Organization is provided for by an Act of the Can- 
adian Parliament passed in 1945. A committee of officials from Canadian Government 
departments (the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee) has been established to 
maintain liaison between the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. Canada’s 
annual contribution to FAO in 1964 and 1965 is to be $737,247. 

The FAO and the United Nations are jointly responsible for the World Food Pro- 
gram, a three-year experimental project that went into operation at the beginning of 1963. 
The Program provides food aid on a multilateral basis for emergency relief and to promote 
economic development. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization.—The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was established in 1946 
“to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms”’. 

Total membership in the Organization at the end of 1963 was 113 states and three 
associate members. The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General 
Conference, which is the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. 


_ Representatives from member states make up the General Conference which meets every 


two years to consider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the 


| program and approve the budget for the ensuing two-year period. The latest General 
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Conference was held at the Headquarters of the Organization in Paris in November and 
December 1962. It approved a budget of $39,000,000, nearly one third of which is to be 
devoted to the educational needs of the developing countries. The Canadian assessment 
rate is 2.98 p.c. The next General Conference will take place in Paris in October 1964. 
(See also Sect. 5 of Part II of the Education Chapter of this volume.) 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—The IBRD or World Bank 
was founded at the same time as the International Monetary Fund at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 to assist the development of productive resources in member countries 
by extending loans where private capital is not available on reasonable terms and by pro- 
viding technical assistance. The loans are made from the paid-up subscriptions of member 
states, from the surplus accumulated by the Bank and from loans raised in the markets 
of member states. The subscribed capital is $21,130,000,000 (U.S.). The Bank’s first 
loans were for European postwar reconstruction but in 1948 the Bank turned to lending 
for development and an increasing proportion of its funds has been directed to the less- 
developed areas of the world. By Mar. 31, 1964, the Bank had made 376 loans totalling 
some $7,738,000,000 (U.S.) in 64 countries or territories. About $5,853,000,000 of this 
had been disbursed, and $2,481,000,000 had been either repaid to the Bank or sold to other 
investors. Up to that date, the Bank had used or been able to allocate for lending the 
equivalent of approximately $1,704,000,000 from paid-in capital, including the full 
$75,000,000 of the paid-in portion of Canada’s subscription. 


The International Finance Corporation.—The function of the International Finance 
Corporation, which is an affiliate of the IBRD, is to promote the growth of productive 
private enterprise by assisting private capital, by acting as a clearing house in bringing 
together investment opportunities and private capital and by helping to enlist managerial 
skill and experience when not otherwise available to a project. Of a total capital sub- 
scription of $99,000,000 (U.S.), Canada has provided $3,600,000. 


International Development Association —The IDA, also an affiliate of the IBRD, was 
established in September 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less-developed 
countries whose need for and ability to make use of outside capital is greater than their 
ability to service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA development 
credits are designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing 
countries than conventional loans. Credits extended to date have each been for a term of 
50 years, bearing no interest. As of Mar. 31, 1964, total initial subscriptions amounted 
to $986,000,000, of which $767,000,000 was to be paid in convertible form including Canada’s 


share of $37,800,000 (U.S.). Additional contributions to be paid in over the three years — 


1965-68 (subject to legislative authorization) will amount to $750,000,000 (U.S.), of which 
Canada’s share will be $41,700,000 (U.S.). IDA began operations in November 1960 and 
extended its first development credit in May 1961. By the end of March 1964, it had 
extended a total of 50 development credits amounting to $604,350,000 to 20 countries in 
Africa, Asia, the Middle East and the Western Hemisphere, and some $160,000,000 of 
this had been disbursed. 


International Civil Aviation Organization —The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO), with headquarters in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the United 
Nations with headquarters in Canada. Canada is a member of the 27-nation Council 
which meets in almost continuous session in Montreal. 


International Labour Organization—The International Labour Organization (ILO) © 


was originally established with the League of Nations in 1919 and became a Specialized _ 


Agency of the United Nations in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, 


employers and workers from 110 member states in an attempt to promote social justice _ 


by improving working and living conditions in all parts of the world. To further this — 


goal, numerous meetings are held each year, including the regular International Labour 


; 
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Conference each June in Geneva. ILO is responsible for a number of technical programs, 
financed by the United Nations Special Fund and the Expanded Program of Technical 


Assistance, as well as training projects under its regular budget. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization Canada, as a member of the 


_ Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) with headquarters in 


London, England, was represented at the regular sessions of the Council held in London 


during 1963 and at the Third Assembly of the Organization which was held in October 
1963. 


a 


International Monetary Fund.—The International Monetary Fund, set up by the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery for 
international consultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange problems. 
Included in these purposes are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of 
exchange restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments 


‘and the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. Also, member countries 


under certain conditions may draw on the regular resources of the Fund, which now amount 


to some $15,620,000,000 (of which the equivalent of approximately $10,000,000,000 is in 


gold and convertible currencies) or on the supplementary resources of $6,000,000,000 made 


available in 1962 under the General Arrangement to Borrow. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 


-Telecommunication Union (ITU), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations, which 


| 


traces its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 1865 and the International 
Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The Administrative Council of the ITU met in 
Geneva in the spring of 1963; Canada was represented at that meeting and at meetings of 


subsidiary bodies which took place during the year. 


Universal Postal Union.—One of the oldest and largest of the Specialized Agencies, 
the Universal Postal Union (UPU), was founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim 
of improving postal services throughout the world and promoting international collab- 
oration. The Universal Postal Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and normally 
meets every five years to review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary 
instruments. In the interim, activities of the Union are carried on by an Executive and 
Liaison Committee, a Consultative Committee on Postal Studies and an International 
Bureau. At the Congress held in Ottawa in 1957, Canada was elected to the Executive 
and Liaison Committee. The fifteenth Congress which should have been convened in 
1962 was held in Vienna from May 29 to July 10, 1964. 


World Health Organization—The World Health Organization (WHO) came into being 
in 1948 and is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, having a 


membership of 108. Functioning through the World Health Assembly (an organization 


composed of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six Regional Committees), WHO acts 
as a directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. In addition, 
it provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and improve their 


health services. The fourteenth World Health Assembly was held in Geneva in May- 


June 1962. (See also the item ‘International Health’’ in Subsect. 5, Sect. 1, Part I 
of the Public Health, Welfare and Social Security Chapter of this volume.) 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 


_ Organization (WMO), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations since 1951 but developed 
from the International Meteorological Organization, which was founded in 1878. The 


| 


Director of Meteorological Services, Department of Transport, is an elected member of the 
Executive Committee of WMO. The World Meteorological Conference is the main body 


_ of the Organization and meets at intervals of about four years. The Fourth WMO Con- 
_ gress met during April 1963 and Canada was represented by a delegation led by the Director 
| of Meteorological Services. 
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The International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the 
aegis of the United Nations. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate 
and enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout 
the world in a variety of ways. 

Because Canada is considered to be one of the five members most advanced in nuclear 
technology, including the production of source materials, this country has served on the 
Board of Governors since the inception of the Agency. The latest meeting of the JAEA 
General Conference was held at the headquarters in Vienna in September 1963. : 

In 1963, as part of Canada’s support of Agency activities, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited arranged to donate a $30,000 Gammacell for research purposes at the Agency 
laboratories in Vienna. 


—— 


The International Law Commission.—By Article 18(1) of the Charter of the 
United Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the 
progressive development of international law and its codification. In order to implement 
and to assist in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General _ 
Assembly resolution dated Nov. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected — 
in their individual capacity. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent | 
the main forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. On Nov. 28, | 
1961, Canada’s Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, was elected to membership | 
of this Commission. The 25 countries whose nationals form, at present, the International | 
Law Commission are: Afghanistan, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Cameroon, Canada, | 
China, Dahomey, Ecuador, Finland, France, Britain, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Nigeria, Poland, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, 
the United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization* 

There were two Ministerial Meetings held during 1963 and meetings at NATO | 
Headquarters in Paris of the Permanent Representatives of the North Atlantic Council | 
were held continuously throughout the year. i 

Ottawa was the site for the annual Spring Ministerial Meeting which was held from | 
May 22 to 24 and attended by Foreign Ministers and Defence Ministers of the NATO | 
Alliance. Canada was represented by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the | 
Minister of National Defence. The Ministers reviewed the international situation and, | 
in particular, the continuing threat to Germany and Berlin, the repercussions of the situa-_ 
tion in Cuba, and the recent disquieting events in Laos. The Ministers reaffirmed the 
importance, in building a peaceful world, of progress toward general and complete disarma-_ 
ment by stages and under effective international control. q 


The Ministers discussed NATO defence policy and approved the steps taken to. 
organize the nuclear forces assigned or to be assigned to the Supreme Allied Commander. 
Europe (SACEUR). These include notably: (a) assignment of Britain’s V-bomber | 
force and three United States Polaris submarines to SACEUR; (6) establishment by 
SACEUR on his staff of a Deputy responsible to him for nuclear affairs; (c) arrangements) 
for broader participation by officers of NATO member countries in nuclear activities in 
Allied Command Europe and in co-ordination of operational planning at Omaha; and (d) 
fuller information to national authorities, both political and military. | 


The Ministers welcomed these measures to increase the effectiveness of the nuclear 
capability at the disposal of the Alliance and to improve co-ordination and control of its 
nuclear deterrent forces and recognized the need to achieve a satisfactory balance between 


4 
\ 

* The terms of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate committees are dealt with in the: 
1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115. A short review of the events leading up to the establishment of NATO and its sub-. 


sequent membership is given in the 1960 Year Book at p. 167. 
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nuclear and conventional arms. They directed the Council in Permanent Session to under- 
take, with the advice of the NATO military authorities, further studies of the interrelated 
questions of strategy, force requirements and the resources available to meet them. 


The annual Ministerial Meeting held in Paris Dec. 16 and 17, 1963, was attended by 
a Canadian Delegation led by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister 
of National Defence. In reviewing the international situation, the Ministers noted that 
there had been no major crisis since the confrontation over Cuba. They emphasized that 
the unity and military strength of the Alliance had contributed substantially to this 
result and to the international atmosphere now prevailing. At the same time the Ministers 
emphasized the importance not only of seeking agreement on limited measures which would 
help to reduce tension, but of achieving a genuine and fundamental improvement in East- 
West relations. They expressed the hope that Soviet policy would not limit the possibilities 
of making progress in this direction and of reaching solutions for the problems that are 
the real causes of tension in the world, in particular those of Berlin and Germany. Despite 
recent incidents, freedom of access to Berlin had been upheld; in this connection the 
‘Ministers reiterated their determination, as expressed in the Declaration of Dec. 16, 1958, 
to defend and maintain the freedom of West Berlin and its people. 


The Ministers reaffirmed their determination to improve and intensify their political 
consultation on subjects of common concern. They also agreed on the necessity of main- 
taining and strengthening the defensive capability of the Alliance, having regard to the 
constant advances in science and technology. They reviewed the implementation of 
decisions reached at Ottawa regarding fuller information on nuclear questions for national 
authorities and broader participation by member countries in the organization and opera- 
tional planning functions of SACEUR’s nuclear forces. Finally, they took note of the 
progress achieved to give effect to the decisions made at Ottawa to pursue the study of the 
interrelated questions of strategy, force requirements, and the resources available to meet 
them. 


In the economic field, the Ministers noted that the economies of the NATO countries 
have been expanding steadily and, in contrast to what has been happening in the communist 
world, the economic systems of the West have shown themselves capable of flexible adapta- 
tion to circumstances. Not only has this permitted an increase in the standards of living 
of their own peoples but it.has also enabled large-scale assistance to be extended to the 
developing countries. 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Support for NATO during 1963 continued 
to be one of the foundations of Canadian foreign policy. As its contribution to the military 
strength of the Alliance, Canada maintains an army brigade and an air division in Europe 
and supporting forces in Canada. It has assigned a substantial naval force to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) for the defence of the Canada-United States 
region in case of emergency and participates with the United States in the defence of the 
North American Continent through the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). 


| Since 1950, Canada has contributed approximately $1,800,000,000 in mutual aid to 
European members of NATO. The aid program, consisting of contributions to NATO 

infrastructure and military costs, transfers of equipment to member countries and air- 

crew training in Canada of NATO forces, continued throughout 1963. This program has 

decreased in magnitude with the changing conditions and the increasing ability of the 
_ European members to meet their individual defence requirements. 


Subsection 4.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


| The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
In South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
_ Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, i in January 1950. Although the Plan was initiated by 
_ Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is 
designed to assist in the economic development and the raising of living standards of all 
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countries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership 
now includes Australia, Bhutan, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, | 
Japan, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Afghanistan, 
Maldive Islands, South Korea, Thailand, Britain and Viet Nam, as well as the United 
States, which is also engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 
Afghanistan and the Maldive Islands were admitted to membership in 1963. 


The Colombo Plan is supervised by a Consultative Committee composed of Ministers 
of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects and exchange views on 
policy matters. As a consultative body, it makes no collective policy decisions binding 
member countries; a Council for Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, 
meets regularly in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation program of the Plan. 
Consultative Committee meetings were held at Singapore in 1955, at Wellington in 1956, 
at Saigon in 1957, at Seattle in 1958, at Jogjakarta in 1959, at Tokyo in 1960, at Kuala | 
Lumpur in 1961, at Melbourne in 1962 and at Bangkok in 1963. At the Jogjakarta meeting 
it was agreed to extend the Colombo Plan for another five years from June 1961. Reports | 
of the Committee on progress and future plans are published after each annual meeting; — 
each report also contains sections describing the activities of member countries. 


From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through April 1964, Canada made available a 
total of $464,670,000 for capital and technical assistance projects in South and Southeast — 
Asia; Parliament appropriated $41,500,000 for Canadian participation in 1963-64. While | 
ten countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, the largest contributions | 
have so far been made to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Canadian contribution has | 
consisted primarily of direct assistance to various development projects, including equip- | 

1 


ment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, power-generating plants, | 
construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, as well as educational and labora- — 
tory equipment and books. It has also included gifts of raw materials, commodities and | 
foodstuffs such as industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, flour and butter, from the | 
sale of which recipient governments have been able to raise funds to meet local costs of — 
economic development projects. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program, up to March 1964 more than 2,500 persons 
from all countries in the area had come to Canada for training in a variety of fields, the 
major ones being public administration and finance, agriculture, co-operatives, engineering, 
mining and geology, statistics, health education and social welfare. More than 300 
Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service in Colombo Plan countries in such fields 
as fisheries, agriculture, engineering, mining and prospecting, co-operatives, public admini- 
stration, education and vocational training, and public health. Other Canadians were | 
employed on aerial resources survey teams and on the installation and operation of capital | 
equipment. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Program.—In 1958, when the Federation of the West | 
Indies was being formed, Canada undertook a, five-year, $10,000,000 program of economic | 
and technical assistance and continued aid to the area after the dissolution of the Federa- | 
tion; in 1963-64 an amount of $2,100,000 was made available for Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Barbados, the Leeward and Windward Islands, British Guiana and British | 
Honduras. The Canadian Government announced in November 1963 that a more sizable 
program for the Commonwealth Caribbean would be introduced in 1964-65. | 


The major project undertaken by Canada at the request of the federal authorities | 
was the provision of two passenger-cargo ships for inter-island transportation at a cost of | 
nearly $6,000,000. The vessels were commissioned in the summer of 1961 and handed | 
over to the West Indies Government. Other projects included a deep-water wharf in| 
St. Vincent, a residence hall for the University of the West Indies in Trinidad, port handling | 
equipment for five harbours, schools in three islands, warehouses at two sites and freshwater | 
systems in four islands. | 
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Canada has also given a substantial amount of technical assistance. As of Mar. 31, 
1964, training programs had been arranged in Canada for 123 students from the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. Their fields of study included agriculture, engineering, fisheries, 
forestry, medicine and public administration. In addition, 64 Canadians were sent to the 
Commonwealth Caribbean; they included teachers, soil surveyors and advisers in statistics, 
legal drafting, housing, films, radio broadcasting, postal services and harbour management. 


Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program.—lIn the Fall of 1960 the Canadian 
Government undertook, subject to parliamentary approval, to contribute $10,500,000 to 
a Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program over a three-year period beginning Apr. 1, 
1961. The program, known as SCAAP, arose from discussions at the meeting of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers in 1960. Roughly speaking SCAAP is a counterpart in Africa 
of the Colombo Plan in Asia, although it is entirely a Commonwealth scheme. The main 
donor countries are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand; some of the newer 
Commonwealth members, particularly India and Pakistan, have been able to provide 

limited amounts of technical assistance in the fields in which they have experience and 
‘specialized knowledge. All of the Commonwealth areas of Africa, both independent 
countries and dependent territories, qualify for assistance under this program. 

The major endeavour under the SCAAP program has been the provision of technical 
assistance. Up to Mar. 31, 1964, scholarships and training programs had been provided 
for study in Canada under SCAAP for 290 African students, and 238 Canadian teachers 
and technical assistance advisers had served on assignments in ten Commonwealth African 
countries—Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Tanganyika and Uganda. On that date 148 students from Africa were in Canada 
under SCAAP auspices and 96 teachers and university professors and 47 technical assistance 
advisers were serving in Commonwealth countries of Africa. 

In addition, Canada has participated i in several capital projects: an aerial mapping 
and airborne geophysics survey in Nigeria which began in October 1961 and for which 
Canada has allocated $1,850,000; a forest inventory in Kenya for which $400,000 has been 
allocated; provision of architectural and engineering services, construction materials and 
equipment for a trades training centre in Ghana and a secondary school in Sierra Leone; 
and supply of various types of vehicles and equipment in Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 


Educational Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961, 
the Canadian Government announced an offer of assistance in the educational field to the 
French-speaking states in Africa, and subsequently appropriated $300,000 for this purpose 
for each of the years ended Mar. 31, 1962, 1963 and 1964. It was decided at the com- 
mencement of this program that emphasis should be placed on the provision of Canadian 
teachers for Africa and this has continued to be the main priority in the program. Up to 
Mar. 31, 1964, 30 secondary school teachers and university staff had served in six countries— 
Cameroon (12), Rwanda (7), Mali (4), Congo (Brazzaville) and Togo (3 each) and 
Morocco (1); 19 were on assignments at that date. Four training awards for study in 
Canada have been made available under the program—one each to students from 
Cameroon, Central African Republic, Congo (Brazzaville) and Niger. Other forms of 
assistance related to education include provision of Canadian paper worth $50,000 for a 
UN textbook production centre in Cameroon and the provision of a number of mobile film 
units and audio-visual equipment to six countries in Francophone Africa. 


The Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan.—The Commonwealth 
Scholarship and Fellowship Plan was first discussed at the Trade and Economic Conference 
held at Montreal in September 1958. The delegates, in stressing the importance of 
education and training in the participating countries, expressed the hope that they would 
be able to share with each other the advantages of education of all kinds and at all levels. 
The Conference envisaged a scheme of 1,000 scholarships of which Britain undertook to 
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provide one half and Canada one quarter. The details of the plan were worked out at 
the Commonwealth Education Conference at Oxford in 1959 and $1,000,000 has been 
allocated annually for the implementation of the Plan in Canada. 

Since the Plan first became operational during the 1960-61 academic year, 379 scholars 
have come to Canada for advanced study. As of Mar. 31, 1964, there were approximately 


210 scholars in Canada; about one third of these students are expected to return to their _ 


home countries before September 1964. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
Other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, Canada assists by arranging 
training programs in Canada for individuals studying under the auspices of the different 
Specialized Agencies. This service is also extended to the technical assistance program of 
the International Co-operation Administration of the United States as well as to other 
international aid organizations. Up to Mar. 31, 1964, approximately 2,000 individuals 
had come to Canada through the various agencies from more than 100 countries in all parts 
of the world. Assistance is also given by recruiting Canadians for service with the Special- 
ized Agencies on specific technical assistance assignments in under-developed countries. 


Organization.—As of Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and administration of Canada’s | 


external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External Aid Office, estab- 


lished by Order in Council of that date, and placed in charge of an officer known as the | 
Director General of External Aid Programs. ‘The Director General is directly responsible ' 
to the Secretary of State for External Affairs for all matters connected with Canadian 


external assistance programs, including the Colombo Plan, the Commonwealth Caribbean 
Program, the Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program, the Commonwealth Technical 


Assistance Program, the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan and the Program 
for French-Speaking African States as well as for operational liaison with aid programs — 


administered by the United Nations and other international agencies. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section presents only a limited summary of the voluminous data on population 
recorded by the 1961 Census of Canada, with certain comparable data from earlier censuses. 
More detailed information is published in a series of reports which are obtainable from the 
Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of these publications is 
available on request from the Information and Public Relations Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Growth and Movement of Population* 


Population Growth.—Canada’s population stood at 18,238,000 in 1961 as against 
10,377,000 in 1931 and 5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, the gain of 
34 p.c. was greater than in any censal period up to 1961. Growth was associated with the 
opening up of the West for settlement and massive immigration from overseas. During 
the 1901-11 period, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase 
amounted to an estimated 1,000,000. As the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 

it is evident that there was substantial emigration during the period. In the 1911-21 
period, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First World War 
and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 120,000, 
were a factor in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during the 
war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 
number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
However, emigration was also extremely high and the increase in population amounted to 
1,581,306, representing 2 p.c. per annum compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901-11 period. 

In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 

1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. Thus the increase in population, 
Which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A 


_ ,, An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the-beginning of the seventeenth century may be found 
in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included in Vol. I 
of the 1941 Census and Vol. X of the 1951 Census. 
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feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Eastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930’s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 
150,000 immigrants came to Canada, although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned 
from the United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, 
amounting to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude 
birth rate falling from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per 
thousand in the succeeding five-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 
1931-41 decade. During 1941-51, population growth was restored to pre-depression levels. 
Excluding Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; 
including Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second 
half of the decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and a sharp rise in the marriage 
and birth rates. 


In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the Continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. While there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
country, more than double the estimated emigration. While all provinces gained in 
population during 1951-61, the rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases 
resulted from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large 
provinces of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 
87 p.c. of the total actual increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces 
were entirely accounted for by natural increase. 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-61 
Norte.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 
The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131, 
and census populations for 1956 in the 1961 edition, p. 146. 
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Province 
or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 
Territory 
ae TR ae ae Ee I 2 
NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 
pad SARE ee ee er er 
Nid. wid baett. tie 1 1 1 1 1 361, 416 457, 853 
225) Baer, PONTE A A eA 103, 259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95, 047 98, 429 104, 629 
INGS Ae wetaleee wets cet 459 , 574 492,338 523 , 837 512, 846 577, 962 642, 584 737,007 
N. Ba actcacieen -sebees 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 408, 219 457,401 515,697 597, 936 
QC ericcre asiccisee Oalten 1,648, 898 2,005,776 2,360,510 2,874, 662 3,331, 882 4,055,681 5, 259,211 
Onts .or8 a. Bok eae 2,182,947 2,527,292 2,933, 662 3, 431, 683 3,787, 655 4,597,542 6, 236, 092 
Mant h.. acs bec cietinceut 255,211 461,394 610,118 700, 139 729,744 776, 541 ; 
Saskvscsecccer cate eae 91,279 492 , 432 757,510 921,785 895, 992 831, 728 925, 181 
Altad ys i056. SES ORR 73,022 374, 295 588, 454 731,605 796, 169 939, 501 1,331,944 
13 (ORF Reenter Anon f 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 694, 263 817,861 1,165,210 1,629,082 
BYES eerac stem aeu creer 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 14, 628 
INVAWE Deets circte wa ote Suetats 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 22,998 
Canada.:..ih aces 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492) 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 


Ue a 
For footnote, see end of table. 
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| 1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
- Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-61—concluded 


| Province 
| or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 
| Territory 
| PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 
ooo 
Re oe Be Shon 8 - 1 1 1 1 1 26.7 
aS ee eee —5.3 = 92 —5.5 —0.7 8.0 3.6 6.3 
Ee Cree eae 2.0 rok 6.4 2.1 12.7 M2 14.7 
LE ST ees Ea Syl 6.3 10.2 5.2 12.0 12.7 15.9 
ne eee 10.8 21.6 Vie 21.8 15.9 21.7 29.7 
| CHESS Glas) Cee 3.2 15.8 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 35.6 
| De Seer ee _ 67.3 80.8 32.2 14.8 4.2 6.4 18.7 
(SE ERIAS Sy Son ae aege = 439.5 53.8 21.7 — 28 = aes dae 2 
ee Seas = 412.6 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 41.8 
TESS Poet eee 82.0 119.7 33.7 32.3 17.8 42.5 39.8 
a ee mrs og —68.7 —51.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 60.8 
el a Hue [ares meg A ae 4 67.7 25.1 14.4 29.1 33.1 43.7 


eI eee OO | | 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


2.—Factors in the Growth of Population, 1951-61 
———e—e—a—S—O0O0naooononwm90WwTo0TETEEEOSS=~ oo e”::«§_ 


: Population ‘ Population 
cr'Ternitory | ci@SL. | Birthe | Doane | farms | Zimmt | Actual | Net on | 0 
No No No No. No No No No 
CSR a ae 361, 416 141,165 30,169 110,996 4,200 96,437 | —14,559 457, 853 
ES ee 98, 429 26,990 9,369 17, 621 1,451 6,200 —11, 421 104,629 
Ee See 642, 584 187,571 59,278 128 , 298 19, 148 94, 423 —33, 870 737,007 
Lae OR omar 515, 697 165,299 45, 838 119, 461 9,718 82,239 —37, 222 597, 936 
Se See ee 4,055,681 | 1,348,440 850, 140 998, 200 325,329 | 1,203,530 205,230 | 5,259,211 
oda aCEe MOTE 4,597,542 | 1,426,211 472,718 953, 493 817,292 | 1,638,550 685,057 | 6,236,092 
MES 55.3 Viphotste es co 776,541 220,016 70, 326 149,690 66, 344 145,145 —4,545 921,686 
Sarees 831, 728 238,998 66, 674 172,324 30,715 93, 453 —78, 871 925,181 
Ae Se 939, 501 345,025 79, 830 265, 195 112,520 392, 443 127,248 | 1,331,944 
Bs: «5 « Gupta ie 1,165,210 355, 736 131,945 223,791 155,052 463 , 872 240,081 1,629, 082 
(.T. and N.W.T.. 25,100 12, 889 3, 855 9,034 1,084 12,526 3,492 37,626 
Canada....... 14,009,429 | 4,468,340 | 1,320,142 | 3,148,198 | 1,542,853 | 4,228,818 | 1, 080,620 | 18,238,247 


} Table 3:shows the natural increase and the total population increase for Canada and the 
Wovinces in the periods 1941-51, 1951-56 and 1956-61. The balance between the total 
Acrease in population and the natural increase during a period represents the difference 
‘etween inward and outward movements, ie., net migration. The net migration data 
hown for provinces indicate the net movement of population arising partly from inter- 
hange of population between provinces and partly from persons entering and leaving the 
partly p 
ountry. 
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3.—N umerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Natural Titeiee 
and Migration 1941-51, 1951-56 and 1956-61 


fear Sout ngiaeornes Migration 
Province Pyso. eo Ty | 
1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 
I Es a se 51,851 59,145 ae 53, 658 42,779 ae +1,807 | —16,366 
1D 15, 802 8,959 8, 662 3,382 856 5,344 || —12,420 |} —8,103 —3,318 
MESe cc estiotl. «6 103,512 63, 133 65, 160 64, 622 52,133 42,290 || —38,890 | —11,000 —22,870 
MES ict. Bdidde.c § 99,904 59,774 59, 687 58, 296 38,919 43,320 || —41,608 | —20,855 | —16,367 
MBMONG Hire See's 8 736,058 | 476,627 | 521,673 | 723,799 | 572,697 | 630,833 || —12,259 | +96,070 | +109,160 
Beast... 4. 280.8% 505,034 | 430,386 | 523,107 | 809,887 | 807,391 | 881,159 +304,853 |+377,005 | +808,052 
Man.............] 107,510 73, 684 76, 006 46,797 73,499 | 71,646 || —60,713 —185 —4,360 
‘Sask.. BSE eretere' a 135, 106 86,030 86,294 | —64, 264 48 , 937 44,516 |}—199,370 | —37,093 —41,778 
MMRECSEE Vers stoi sonvere 150, 303 120,961 144,234 | 143,332 183,615 | 208,828 —6,971 | +62,654 | +64,594 
Oe are 116,527 98,206 | 125,585 | 347,349 | 233,254 | 230,618 ||4+-230,822 |+135,048 | +105,033 


Canada!...... 1,972,394 |1,473,211 |1,674,987 |2,141,358 |2,071,362 |2,157,456 ||+-168, 964 |+598,151 | +482,469 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The earlier movement of population in Canada from east to west has not been apparent 
since the 1920’s. Although British Columbia has continued to show population gains from 
migration since 1931, much of this gain has been at the expense of the Prairie Provinces. 
While the three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 267,000 persons between 1941 
and 1951, they gained 25,000 in the period 1951-56 and 18,000 in the period 1956-61. 
Manitoba lost almost 61,000 people between 1941 and 1951 but only 5,000 persons since 
then. Saskatchewan has been a consistent loser since 1941, losing on the average almost 

20,000 a year during the 1940’s and around 8,000 a year during the 1950’s. Alberta lost 
only about 7,000 in the decade 1941-51 and gained close to 65,000 in each of the five-year 
periods 1951-56 and 1956-61. British Columbia gained through migration at the rate of 
about 23,000 a year during the 1940’s, about 27,000 a year in the first half of the 1950’s and 
21,000 annually in the 1956-61 period. On an absolute basis, Ontario received more 
people through migration than did British Columbia but, in relation to its larger popula- 
_tion, the gain was only about one third as important. Most of Ontario’s growth through 
_MInigration was from immigration rather than interprovincial movement of population. 
| Quebec had a slight loss between 1941 and 1951 and a considerable gain in the next ten 
t _years, due also to immigration. The Maritimes as a whole lost 175,000 persons over the 
eerter-century. | 


| 
| 


Subsection 2.—Density of Population 


Table 4 shows the density of population in the different provinces and territories of 
Canada i in the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. Omitting the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories where population steel Se is exceedingly low, there were 8.66 persons per square 
‘mile i in Canada as a whole in 1961 compared with 6.65 per square mile in 1951. The 
greatest increase in the ten years was shown by Ontario where there were 4.76 more persons 
per square mile, followed by Nova Scotia with an increase of 4.62. However, it should be 
Temembered that all provinces with the exception of the Maritimes have large areas almost 
devoid of population and that concentrations in other areas are very high. 


| 
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4.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Population 1951 Population 1956 Population 1961 
Province 
or Land Area Per Per Per 
Territory Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 
Mile Mile Mile 
be gene bboy ssa, | sp segs 3) il gen, 1 3 ee eee i | le 
sq. miles No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland (incl. Labrador) 143 ,045 361,416 Doe 415,074 2.90 457 , 853 3.20 
Prince Edward Island...........--- 2,184 98,429 | 45.07 99,285 | 45.46 104,629 | 47.91 
Noviriseotiatte. fakes sc ase tos dose 20, 402 642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 737,007 | 36.12 
New. Brunswick... ..:6..-00-22 ats: 27, 835 515,697 18.53 554,616 | 19.93 597,936 | 21.48 
Quebec...) £01,820.) SEAL 523,860 || 4,055,681 7.74 | 4,628,378 8.84} 5,259,211 10.04 
Ontarionash te Meceete? eigen. - 344,092 || 4,597,542 13.36 | 5,404,933 15.71 6, 236, 092 18.12 
Manitoba. ..ite)..00%. 5 See ae taecee 211,775 776, 541 3.67 850, 040 4.01 921,686 4.35 
Gas katehewales.. 0. eb oss: o ae 220, 182 831,728 3.78 880, 665 4.00 925,181 4.20 
Allbertas <2. 006. Ree: 5 She 2 248, 800 939, 501 S078 |i 1, 1235116 4.51 1,331,944 5.35 
British Columbia...........--++--- 359,279 || 1,165,210 3.24 | 1,398,464 3.89 | 1,629,082 4.53 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
Territories).............-.+055- 2,101,454 || 13,984,329 6.65 | 16,049,288 7.64 | 18,200,621 8.66 
Mukon-Derritory- ..... ctt-seen eee 205, 346 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 14,628 0.07 
Northwest Territories..........-+-- 1, 253, 438 16,004 0.01 19,313 0.02 22,998 0.02 
Canada n.cbecccs se ee: 3,560,238 || 14,009,429 3.93 | 16,080,791 4.52 | 18,2388, 247 5.12 


The density of each county and census division is given in DBS Census Report 1.1-11 | 
(Catalogue No. 92-540); the density in each of the five largest metropolitan areas 1s as _— 
follows :— 


1951 1961 
Density Density 
Metropolitan Area Population per Population per 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
No. No. No. No. 
Montreal— 
Wityapropers.-. he once ne 1,021,520 20, 268 1,191,062 25, 256 
Hringeyareass a. sess eokh eee aecere 450,331 2,754 918, 447 2,057 
Toronto— 
City, DEODEL £4 sun <qgustent:> Poked 675,754 19,374 672,407 19,234 
HYiNnG@e Alea... ..0--cue + os sete ee 534, 599 2,583 1,152,074 1,493 
Vancouver— 
City proper 20 thf VW ie A. oe 344, 833 7,891 384,522 8,298 | 
Fringe area... ees ene cere ese cece Qieled, 767 405, 643 872 
Winnipeg— 
City PEROpOln «cas 2740's aye sr oases 235,710 9,428 265, 429 10, 803 
PTinge ATGat sees ss. trent ce es 121,103 645 210,560 879 
Ottawa— 
Citys proper: (sresth-. Shiites: 202,045 4,446 268, 206 5,902 


rin e;ATOd seas teeeeie ac 90,431 2,475 161,544 558 


Subsection 3.—Rural and Urban Population 


For the 1961 Census, all cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more population, whether 
incorporated or not, were classed as urban; also classed as urban were the urbanized fringes. 
of census metropolitan and other large urban areas, and the urbanized fringes of certain 
smaller cities where the city and fringe totalled 10,000 or more persons. The remainder 
of the population was classed as rural. | 


Table 5 classifies the 1961 rural population according to farm and non-farm residence 
and the urban population by size groups; in the latter classification, each municipality (or 
part) in an urbanized area is allocated to the same size group as the total urbanized area 
of which it forms a part. The figures show that, in 1961, almost 70 p.c. of Canada’s popu- 
lation were urban dwellers and 53 p.c. lived in or on the fringes of urban centres having 4 
population of 30,000 or more. Only about 12 p.c. lived on farms. | 


| 
: 
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5.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population 
classified by Size Group, by Province, Census 1961 


Rural Urban 
Province | 
or Nie- 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! farin Total to to to or Total 
2 9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
No No No No. No No No No 

Newfoundland............. 9,077 | 216,756 | 225,833 98,614 48 214 85,192 _ 232,020 
Prince Edward Island..... 34,514 36, 206 70,720 15,591 18,318 — = 23,909 
NOVA SCOLIA lodsase sno eos 56,832 | 279,663 | 336,495 75,163 49,065 _ 276, 284 400,512 
New Brunswick........... 62,265 | 257,658 | 319,923 80, 287 61,815 | 135,911 —- 278,013 
BPO: oe vic k epee (Gye e's «s 564,826 | 787,981 1,352,807 |} 606,355 | 277,549 | 384,628 |2,637,872 | 3,906,404 
MIRERTIO’. SOc! aca Cent ors 505,699 | 906,864 |1,412,563 |} 631,870 | 297,834 | 934,870 {2,958,955 | 4,823,529 
BIANIEODS, .. 4 wore wake ss o> 171,472 | 161,407 | 332,879 71,995 51,100 — 465,712 588 , 807 
Saskatchewan............. 304, 672 222,418 527,090 109,076 48,142 128, 732 112,141 398,091 
DUgGhtA hl wech tan... ss 285,823 | 202,910 | 488,733 158,319 44,096 35,454 | 605,342 843,211 
British Columbia...... i eel 77,540 | 369,617 | 447,157 161,256 | 152,978 — 867,691 | 1,181,925 
Sakon Perritory..<..c<.<.s.- 47 9,550 9,597 5,031 — — — ,031 
Northwest Territories..... 18 14,042 14,060 8,938 — — — 8,938 
Canada............. 2,072,785 |3,465,072 |5,537,857 |/2,022,495 |1,049,111 |1,704,787 17,923,997 |12, 700,390 


1 Excludes 55,615 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 


Subsection 4.—Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres and 
Metropolitan Areas 


The population of all incorporated urban centres is classified by size group in Table 6 
for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. During the ten-year period, the number of such 
urban centres increased by 178 and the proportion of the total population living in them 
rose from 56.7 p.c. to 60.7 p.c. Although there was a slight decrease in the number of 
centres having fewer than 1,000 persons, the number with over 50,000 increased from 19 to 
29 and the proportion of the total population in these larger centres went up from 27.5 p.c. 
to 29.0 p.c.; the proportion in centres of from 1,000 to 50,000 increased from 26.1 p.c. to 
29.3 p.c. in the same comparison. 


6.—Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres, classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
: PIC rot E2C. ot P.C. of 
Size Group Urban Popu- Total Urban Popu- Total Urban Popu- Total 
Centres| lation Popu- |Centres| lation Popu- |Centres lation Popu- 
lation lation lation 
No No No. No No No 
Over 500,000......... 2 11,697,274 12a Dalla, 4p iiteeal 2 | 1,863,469 10.2 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000. . oo — — — ne _ — — — 
300,000 and 400,000. . 1 344, 833 2.5 1 365, 844 Dh 1 384, 522 Deel 
200,000 and 300,000... 3 | 646,076 4.6 4| 942,849 5.9 5 | 1,238,294 Hee 
100,000 and 200,000. . 41} 572,756 4.1 4] 576,156 3.6 4 568,056 oal 
50,000 and 100,000. . 9] 588,436 4.2 tn e169, 325 4.8 17 1b), (Sao 6.2 
25,000 and 50,000.. 241} 802,380 5.7 27 | 929,624 5.8 41 | 1,431,909 7.9 
15,000 and 25,000.. 34 636, 713 4.5 43 853, 341 Isyars! 43 862,101 4.7 
10,000 and 15,000.. 29 | 347,410 2.5 44 | 527,802 Shae! 61 743,474 4.1 
5,000 and 10,000.. 100 720,077 Dwi LEZ 820, 289 Dee 132 932 , 936 ison 
3,000 and 5,000.. 119 | 457,492 3.3 130 | 497,818 Blt 151 579,201 Sain 
1,000 and_ 3, 060.. 409 | 698,092 5.0 450 | 772,013 4.8 465 793 , 465 4.4 
Wrder 1/000: ... 2... 1,049 | 429,683 Zoi 1,039 | 443,922 oly eles 437, 207 2.4 
Totals......... 1,783 |7, 941,222 56.7 | 1,873 |9,286,126 57.7 | 1,961 |11,068,848 60.7 


The Canadian cities having a population of over 50,000 in 1961 are listed in Table 7. 
Included also are the years of their incorporation as cities and comparative figures for 1951 
and 1956 which are given according to the city boundaries at these respective dates. 
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7.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1961 Census, 
with Comparable Data for 1951 and 1956 


Nore.—The asterisk (*) indicates a boundary change since the preceding census. Population totals are based 
on areas as incorporated at each of these dates. 


Year of 
City and Province Incorporation 1951 1956 1961 
as City 
oe a eee 
No No. No 

Brantford Om tcc ce cies» <2 0 cease yehe sige aene’ 0 ee 1877 36,727 51, 869* 55, 201* 
@aleary Altate sce scree pa cage ss 6 mie ogra cease tage + a 1893 129, 060 181, 780* 249 ,641* 
Pedrivowbons, Alta. vne saad eee | 7b ae heer oe eee a a 1904 159,631 226, 002* 281, 027* 
Pala: NoS. cee tes es eis: © F eee cree * eh pee Sena 1841 85,589 93,301 92,511 
Fiaimilton, Ontecc eee: sche e © 5 obaaccge sgegs- = oie cipnens ume’ recs 1846 208,321 239, 625* 273,991* 
Piudls Que. Shee a: =! nena «aap <8 ree ae <a aes Bee Bis 1875 43, 483 49, 243* 56, 929* 
Kingaton! Ontos cy: stscee tea 98 ae yye ne ene ee ee 1846 33, 459 48 ,618* 53,526 
Herbehener, cOmntercs «see cae + oo Om arerans sicue o> chs oushoue ckopnisyei sks 1912 44, 867 59, 562* 74, 485* 
ligorryokove (O) ity nero tere OUIGR ODO enioaicic DAT Tor Snes 1855 95, 343 101, 693* 169, 569* 
Montreal MQuUeC. sss terns role n oe hla e hoes lelai eh» gece agers rere 1832 1,021,520 1,109,489* | 1,191,062* 
Cahnwa. Ontsrirt S6. FO hata. a meee cere pe ee 1924 41,545 50,412 62,415 
Ot te Wiss Ol beanie ciors satices “yanaye oe Opekeks acta opel naps cht ene 1854 202,045 222,129 268, 206 
Quebec Quen fli. vet. stem scar cramp t sence eres 1832 164,016 170, 703 171,979 
Regina, Saskilre osc ee s0e ore sheen es cas et amere pees 1903 71,319 89, 755* 112,141* 
Saint John, | Nests ug daca isan as a8 eee oe eke ee 1785 50,779 52,491 55,153 
St. Catharines, Ontse.ccscre rr cette sie tore ogee rests oleae 1876 37, 984 39, 708* 84, 472* 
St. John SANG. cies cg odeaodee aogce es se hes meee 1888 52,873 57,078 63 , 633 
St. Michel, Que? aon Or): T2MCe EE STS AES 1952 10,539 24,706 55,978 
Sarnia, Onbssck siccetee SAE ee Sees Wel ne ue aaa ete mn 1914 34,697 43,447 50,976 
Saskatoon, Sasitc. 5 coheed. es velementateras sorter ctees 1906 53, 268 72, 858* 95,526* 
Sherbrooke, Que! si. %..-2ac8-Musietas yen eee 1875 50,543 58, 668* 66,554 | 
Sddbury, 'Ontivts 2s. tenia. eee res ota ek 1930 42,410 46, 482 80, 120* 
Toronto SOtibers fo Sede. DIZIFPGRE Sse lee Sn Seite 1834 675,754 667, 706* 672,407 
MLPOISaIVICLOS AUCs iu. aks eae ie chee eats eo 1857 46,074 50, 483* 53,477* 
LG VaKGon bie) saul BM © iia Siicace ake Siole Atacacicicarah Olore oeiniciics ow iso: 1886 344, 833 365, 844* 384, 522 
VendunwQues.2s. ce tee oerns - Ot ie eie> de Biome reer 1912 77,391 78, 262* 78,317 

AWA verxayat: Wid bY ONE SRR? SPR Netc cdenbodet umd oodad ocbs 1862 aN ase 54,584 54,941 
WindsorsOntenceere canes ce tenets seer este erin a +s oleieetetegs 1892 120,049 121,980 114, 367* 
Winnipes, Mane’. vere tae-tri- ae as ats OLN SE: 1873 235,710 255, 093* 265, 429 


Census metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban communities | 
that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. Table 8 shows the 1961 — 
population of each area with the corresponding 1951 and 1956 figures for the same area as | 
in 1961. As indicated by the last column, most of these metropolitan areas have shown — 
remarkable increases in population during the decade. In 1961 they accounted for 44.8 
p.c. of the total population as compared with 40.2 p.c. in 1951. 


8.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951, 1956 and 1961 
(Areas as of 1961) 


eee S000 


1 
Census Metropolitan Area 1951 1956 1961 Increase 
1951-61 
No. No. No. 
Calgary, Alte rere 5.0 is 2 dee lee soe nee ecaenelinelate sta 142,315 201,022 279,062 96.1 
FidinentonPAttees adic Sf sscinc nb boty «ctugnols, Parpboterma calor 176, 782 254, 800 337,568 91.0 
Halifax @NGSe cerette ae cc oe oe a tele os ais eee ticle, Neleneforerarecs 133,931 164, 200 183, 946 37.3 
Hamilton, Omtseaem. stiioe, «stearate eects alate eaeerete ones ns 280, 293 338, 294 395, 189 41.0 
Kate hener, tOntaace a ites se siete nic, cede Malet oterotet tere) ooo 107,474 128, 722 154, 864 44.1 | 
ondons Ontee cece: rn an oe oe ee oe os wrk sterols ciatete oleae 128,977 154, 453 181, 283 40.6 | 
Montreal) Que reas sacdie-t clos <pleticis clerdel-lterepstterns. gies 1,471, 851 1,745,001 2,109,509 43.3 | 
Ottawa, Ont te barn, pes ies tic te hae aiese teeta trol Natal s\nichs 3 292,476 345, 460 429,750 46.9 | 
Québec, Quek sheen s. seas. vse tie ss selee eoeteeda sass 276, 242 311,604 357 , 568 29.4 | 
Saint Johny Neth eae eee nae Sia eee ears oo 78,337 86,015 95,563 22.0 
St:ohn’s; ONG dete tee ches «tele es as cpucttiainelst aera 68,620 79,153 90, 838 32.4 | 
Sudbury Ontasges a eien cise cians ses osteitis) terete eterno 73 , 826 97,945 110,694 49.9 : 
Toronto, Ontong siacact ata eh ce ekekun leas ear etre natreeieaa 1,210,353 1,502,253 1,824,481 50.7 
Wancouver, «5 Catde: mire ates o- tes de a ines rg ere oe 561,960 665,017 790, 165 40.6 
Mictoria nib O28 iar iae sect tase bie ors signin era enna micrs cists 113, 207 133 , 829 154,152 36.2 
Windsor? One bale co oa iesyerte s otare tke sus toms encrets seine o'catinse. 163,618 185, 865 193,365 18.2 


Winnipeg, Mansi: 2) jcacters asnch bia copes Ha apo - 356, 813 412,248 475,989 33.4 
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The 922 incorporated urban centres in Canada having a population of 1,000 or more at 
the time of the 1961 Census are listed alphabetically by province in Table 9 and their 
populations given for the two census years 1956 and 1961. Each population figure is for 
the boundary in effect at the time of the respective census. 


9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961 
Nortre.—Population totals are based on areas as incorporated at each of these dates; a change in municipal boun- 


dary since the preceding census is indicated by an asterisk (*). Urban centres are designated in this table by the 
following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town, and v.=village. 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No No No. No 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia—concluded 
MIS Y, FUODELtS, to..5 0 esses ees 1,306 TES28: MP WOUISDULE. Geet s clonc:s ates ejsehe wie otale's 1,314 1,417 
BEDS VOOU, oo ecsse sve eles ee es 1 3,080. |) JUUNeN UE: ta hie c.ce tes caccletess ee 2,859 3,056 
EN ie tS a ea 1,138 1,454 ME sone Bayer? occ es cat wiee es 1,109 1,103 
LS OGL ie soc a a ae 1,116 1,144 Middiston stp ten es 1,769 1,921 
FEE TOONCAT Gecaciececk ces wes ee 3,955 4,234 MO PAV Gina teeva ov able ste ete ee elas 1,227 1,145 
MEMUATINAG Oss Sookie bale eek Cleve kts 1 1,110 |} New Glasgow, t............0008- 9,998 9, 782 
Channel-Port aux Basques, t.... 3,320 4,141 New Waterford, t.............005 10,381 10,592 
Meraten valle Ges Vecchi ieee a's 1,195 1,541 INorthiSy dneys teeere ar ons 8,125 8,657 
Wormer Brooks Go...clce es esac aes 23,225 DONS He OSLO te eee oe, vassiae's essen whl ei 1,545 1,471 
BSCIEUALC Sit eck shee sos es 3,481 BLOGS It SRALISDOROS bases scree meee ets 1, 849 1,834 
Seo Us ia eee See ae 1,184 Te TD2I SEACCOUMN. Cnc Oeics cRNA Re oie 4,564 4,534 
MISPEUNON Gari Seine besa ss sees < 1,194 1,360 || Port Hawkesbury, t............- 1,078 1,346* 
Hreshwater, tiii.ccecesseesveses 1,048 1,396 Shelburne, t Zeer 2,408 
BeLCT GEA ticki ches oes weeks 1 5,725 || Springhill, t.25.....4.% 7,348 5, 836 
RIOVETtOWN, bass... cece ese sevens 604 17197") ‘Stellartonsts, 2 ......5%% ae 5, 445 5.327 
BPPBCIPIS ATI Gr sis ecaice swe ss ks 2,430 2,703*}| Stewiacke, t 1,024 1,042 
frarbour Breton,. tenis s/s se 1 1,076 SNC VG Cree ety suc ohtlast niall’ 32,162 33,617 
Harbour Grace, t..5.... 0s. c.- 2,545 2,650 || Sydney Mines, t...............6- 8,731 9,122 
MEWAISPOLLC, bone as woes sie 'es os e's 2,076 Zoe MERENCOMM Lette ® te vides tes etter Mate 3,240 3,140 
ey SLOW Ts beds. < ask ea ve oe eee ses 1,460 AGL LM MAEUTOM teeters lars. «bbe etetetete wintatate 12,250 12,421 
We VE Be od DA a 1,979 TOD Ali, WWERLIVALICS. Get ictoe ..c.s:0% 'tetele tote eset 4,247 4,159 
BPACOUEIR Gb Nis at aon ese wre ee ieee TGLO he IWantlSOR Ss bencete, won ctiate itrseeioke 3,651 3, 823 
RE FIGHODY, tae oesicio as ns eee ee ees 1,761 Pe S20 AN BWVOT AIL Oe taele Sib 0 ncn -adole 'ehehetalelats fele'e%e 2,497 2,413 
RPONATIIER CONG ek ered Soe oat ees 57,078 G5; 085 lp RVATIMOUT A LANAU IR LAPS shctete le 8,095 8,636 
BITE WICTICC,! bien: aieicis cs ovis eles 1,837 2,095 
BRON MCHVING fhe e st. ec c wewee e's 3,762 6,048 
Stephenville Crossing, t.......... 1 2,209 |New Brunswick— 
| NULLOE TD a Rape di a 7, 873* S026 it SBathurst, boosh sscketete wee ees 5, 267 5,494* 
Wesley Ville; ter. cece tele Slee es 1,313 1,285 || Campbellton, ¢........00eceeeces 8,389 9, 873* 
BeRESOr Se tetetrn. 5 tein eee sie e's 4,520 Oro0e il) see Chart we caw sheieelstoictole saree ts 6,332 7,109 
WPalhousies to. 2 cHawe Seloswe els 5, 468 5, 856 
ICH POwe eee aes shielaicta stv ateatete 3, 876* 4,032 
Prince Edward Island— HMdmiundstons Const wet cnls ces 11,997 12,791 
Wnarlottetown, ¢.. i050...) 16,707 18,318* Fredericton, C............eee eee 18,303 19, 683 
IGHtAGTIO, base onc chiseelees eels e's 1,152 Het 2G Me raAnGnlal lay Ge. aac wleaaieetaenteds: 3,672 3,983 
MPSA OS Voce ha et ritchie is we ise wiene 1,422 1735 Hartland tence cas sete eck 1,022 1,025 
BICANOTS,, Vio sic veieee's'tss vee ees 1 1002 ih san casternGr cc 5.00 bites 12,371 13,848 
BIEEDC OOS Volos. cocsbieeics stone eh > 1 1,580 Marvaviller te’, o..ccdresatncaeitee 2,538 3, 233 
DE Uf Ye aly eran me 1,449 lun ys MERIT OMPTES hates sce bttetetss ook 1,975 1,892 
Bammersideé,: tis 0 eee. cose 7,242 SHEL I eNlOnChON aCe patres stelsisannte teeters 36,003*}  438,840* 
INS wea thePite eS oois.siife wate etehs lala tetele 4,670 5, 236 
COROMGCEOL Dede trssstaye thc eteremtets 661 12,170* 
Nova Scotia— - St MA ndroewss dane seniad colecteitele viel 1,534 1,531 
BRIEIOTSGU USHERS, Ov ck sceieilet ie scle 10,301 TOTES It SSGSHOOrweNtbee. Ses ofelew witelcew tents 1,322 1,133 
MIP OWISH O24 os o.chs sass cleiée.e's'e 3,592* 4,344 aint OMN CAS ck ase 52,491 55, 153 
INES thn icicle oe cinco s 1,134 1, 282 SEMeonards terres ee ee nee at eet 1,593 1,666 
BID CUOWE Ves so.ccleciciclseec cscs 1,041 1,048 Stssteplens teeth Broce res oa lhets 3,491 3,380* 
BAICOWALOE. be vesicle cues Joc elses 4,445 4407 lly Sackville, tes can sods mae ee 2,849 3,038 
BEG aol ss cele ccluielale doles bes 1,261 1,151 Shediac, t...... 2.143 2,159 
BPPGEMIOWL Cans o!cicie occse'csc sees 21,093 46,966*] Shippegan, t 1,362 1,631 
oye EE a calla aa a 2,145* 2,308 SSS ORN trea Ree wc istebe ei aaiiientatentels 3,403 3,457 
TONERS AG rp aS ig 2,964 2,999 || Woodstock, t 4,308 4,305 
2 5) LBL. ae a aera 24,416 24,186 
| TDi! Gh. poe eral ie Sila pia a tena 93,301 92,511 
PRBtSPOrty. tele sa. siccc coe ecee ss 1,298 1,381 ||Quebec— 
MMISUNCSS Abel atacioe toed o sie 2,026 2,100) PACtOn Vale 2 bir. sce sic relstsisiale slate ae 3,547 3,957 
BPenivailloyste. ta. ccodiss doce dela. 4 ,9372 4,612 PALIT ROS teen einve nis eae Ree ett 10, 822* 13, 309* 
BETBOGUI cos. oo lode cade 3,500 Redo. ails PATIOS Go) ce ete ee crete ahs caotaerarchctaetes 5,145 6,080 
MRPPRGUGEDN Ueto yeni coc cece codes 1,207 1,231 EATING Vinee oe oss ior Nae 3,247 3,659 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 173. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 
No. No. 

Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 
Anjou mbash Miko tak amtelseteterserar otal 2,140 9,511 Disrasli pws osssenins Be. cae Be 
Arthabaskea, ibessccsom ie tert 2,399* 2,977 Dolbeaubitise cassette tae 22 
ATi Cote tcteeistenicueteiesctenakens 12,919 14, 460 Dollard des Ormeaux, t.......... 
IAS DESUOS Megs ee eiietacrs oonetrenete chen 8, 969* 11,083*} Donnacona, t.........-+-++2++e 
HAMIL GIRL KG. Mee Ricca ssotia =. eosromns aor 1 2.603, Dorion, t.j..... caekaebwcd.so>~ ms 
Ayersville;. vised 6.5 eadici@ > deity 2,348 2.95%e) Dorval, C... anes oo. Vaan ants Sect 
VAVIOD Tectia. ws ross heierniere essa bose 5,294 6, 286 Drummondville, c...........--.- 
Brot IS, hoa ainaim tomar saaninioaionens 4,822 5,629 || Drummondville W., v.......--.- 
IBaiew@omealinstscm. eset -riten- 4,332 7,956" Duvernay, t........2-.--sees cree 
Baie de Shawinigan, v..........- i ey 1,085 Bast Angus, t..¢- seme d= le 
Baierd site; s bess. 1s cic cer sieve ore 1, 838* 3,549 East i ae Stahions v-eeccoe 
PaieiSb. Meals ae n.ccitlamiecs isteieseress 4,052 4,674 abrevillenivs op ricst ies ce eet 
late tA), voc Ah once aoc he Onn 1,081 1,199 MALHHATM C.. 4... eae oe lar 
Beacons teldir, ince dec eesti ern 5,496 10,064 || Ferme Neuve, v.......-++++++++ 
IBeaucemillesiissc.. ches ci sri 1, 459* 1,645*| Forestville, t.........----+-eeees 
BCAUCEWAMLOREU. © boise reereie) aleselonarele 1,740* 1,920 KoriChamiblyg teterie <e.o0 ec 
isYesilat vaio ch (Oe 5anaeaeenoe Cocb oD 6,774 8,704*| Fort Coulonge, v.....-...-++++-- 
SOA DOLL Wu Uame Senile b)eisveie esatelelesniass Oaloon 9.19270) (Gagnon, tee .s . 24. Siee os ceroes 
18%erhiindes vos ak tones To boroo abe. 2,381 2,587 (Gaspe, tame te ete: seine om 
Bedlord. thee ton cco eas ec PP Pe 2,855*| Gatineau, t........0.0-- eee e eee 
Beebe Clam BVies scoters alee csc 1,363 1,363 Githard; Cepece cee doc cee 
isle Minato oe ee Core 3, 966* 6, 283 Granby, Caer sorbet + a> 
IBermienyvallemavea cash del snes uae ar 2,431 2,706 Grande Riviere; Veus-0--.--- 0-55 
Berchier io, Shen RCRA 3,504 3,708*]| Grand’Meére, C........-+---++ee 
1B Ni iio ot Rene eo oO 1,142 i La beC7 Greenfield Park, t...... PE AR. 
Black cal lcerb ampere, obackeun cays, 0:5 oreves 3,685 4180 \eGrenville, Win... tees ee oes woe 
Bois des Filion, v..... SA Ents 1,648 2,499 Harnapsteadsib.@eeipei 2-161 mr 
Boucherville’ tee 4s abi cesecsispereroreiere 3,911* 7,403 Elauterives tuasse terete ae eine 
WBOUTIATNAG UE, Ms; 5. doe. cvepeuene:ssieie- 3,018 3,344 Hébertville Station, v........... 
Bronaptonywilley t....ds-.s-2 101 2,316 Dasa ons} IUGSON, WVasts oe toe eee ee oe 
IBrossar deihems 6 his oh cesta cieseiessiael- 1 3,778 Hindson’ Weights *aviadcr reo oe 
BrOWNSDUEGAVES ee Rec eee 3,412 Soil Hail circa eee ee ee 
Buckinghamy Gs... bocce nace On Sle 1,421* Huntingdon, pn ‘bch tee kag 
Gabanon ives sion ober terete ci 2,350 2,695 Mipe taal eateries sepsis eas ea 
Cadillacs tent $i5- bere eis eau: 1,281 LOG. Wh cule PetrOtety tess cb tue cwmico. 
Campbell’ SUBAY Avs sos oe ettelers 1,029 1,024 Isle Maligne, tama OS ee: 
CandiacGiti ae ete creer ere 1 1,050 || Jacques Cartier, c............+.. 
Cap Chat, ee leat Seale arin 1,954 DOZduIM WIOMOULC, Coen... oe be ete © aeeus 
Cap de la "Madeleine, Caste aah. 22,943 26,925 || Jonquiére, C........-...--eeeeee 
(ausapscs avis... bse ticks ee oi 2,957 3,463*|| Kénogami, C.........6+--eee eee 
@hambiyeteerm ese ces oe int 2,817 3,707 Hy aOWtOD Wags. .b sos - = reise 
Wham bordeay ssn. sete ee 1,091 1,188 Gabelle dices cme te cree eta ae 
@han Clematis eb tie su cu rnstns 3,000" 3,406 LAC all SAUIMON, Vickocds acre ee 
@hapais Aiea Be oe eee ta race 380 2,363 Mac Wtchemiun, werk eel 
@harlemaegne, Vieoeo- sss eee 2, 428 3,068) »duachine, (Ciiiacs eens eee ele 
Charlesbourg, ¢..... Bs ahs cto) kee &, 202 14,308*]| Lachute,| t........--)----.-+------ 
@harny, Wasee ceo csteepiesiest eile ee 3,639 4,189 eaceViégantics esse gece ccs eo 
@hAteamdsWaw pterdse cere 918 1,057 i C@lles avecneroutverost-voke rerstortapersiscetete 
GhAtCaUuguayy be. och ce Sic ce soe 3,265 7,570 | BoWiVelits: Roses Qaboos GoeetS Uelsa ac 
ChAteauguay Centre, t........... 1 7,591 Mafontalme avs perce care tone eeererets 
Chateauguay Heights, t......... 1,146 eB anG uadeloupe, Vice secs o <0 5. 
WhiPOUCAMall wb... tee eyes ers 1,262 4,765 || La Malbaie, t...........---+-++- 
WhicoutlimMIye ws eee 24,878 31,657*| L’Annonciation,v. ........-.+++++ 
@hicoutimileN Cs; boc ce cercisie 5) 6, 446* P2204) LasPéradet wWice crt -e-i-> 211 
Ghomedeyyes Shs ero ob oes cients estes 16,677 30,445 ha: Petite iwiere, tenn sects ee 
Chute aux Outardes, v..........- 923 1,336 at Prairicnitc. a.0titeiter i cisvere os 
@ Terma ONG AVA ee ones cecs cosas sasiexoven na. scece 2,628 3,114 ave rovidences weaned. sre 
(SO RITE COON IDE cates iss ovay soseisi sats ue. sei 6, 492 6,906 Masalleticten e tarcne oc crc 
WontreCOCUbRVr.. «sda eeiiscisee. + 1,662 2,007 i AMOATECS Gag che ce roceetete rec: siecle 
COOKS InO metes ee ois tee opens ccese cress eis toils 1,412 || L’Assomption, t............+.-+ 
GOter St WlsUey. Cac, ser estas sisieyspansjays 5,914* 13,266*] La Station du Coteau, v......... | 
Gounville ten cece ereronssers 3, lle 4,670 eateE UCU ba ee totes = see cersi ates | 
GO WADB VAMC MEE svercitie sere se cousversiese- 5, 242 7,050*|| Laurentides, t...........-.+--+0- | 
@rabtree my... ic sodeee aie 1,103 ols WEATIZON AC. Naa. Weta esate cate te ate | 
Danvalletteececiccistciccy onesie 2,296 2,562 Laval des Rapides, t............- | 
Ddlson'xt Sitidics bocce esieean 816 2 O76A: duamolWi,ghete Seiiey cae. rce | 
Weshiens +bs4. 4 «ee fesse cee 2,014 1,970 IGRI hg aloe one ogccm oo 6 aoe nO | 
Deschaillons sur St. Laurent, v.. 1,266 1,283 Ge Moyneyite sosctdsecs os <0 coe | 
esohsnOalllity vas sec isieccisselevers 1,002 1,056 Li MOXVALLOtm ay. Meret tars Saiecn eee 
OSC HENGS ays te ccieeleleselesiesicresansiels 1,680 2,090 DIP OANMISy Vodliteee < eel oe 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 173. 
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cinta Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 
No. 
ee, atinued 
ARS he Re rater tal ataryetareteraral 12508 
se i aiies! GSR 2 add bretetertnaretonryns 1 
LOGO a oe i ne ee re 13,644 
LUNES aS gh een ea ee 1,149 
MEO GUO V5.5: ay: otereretetare’ oie evoreters 1,051 
Heese: Vertes Ves an. deereettterte vies 1,456 
MOH UCUIL, |C os oS ooo chr atatersrerererers'erers 14,332 
MOLE CLC VALLE “ti = 3 wish arersteteraretetaretes 4,957 
MPOWISE VALLES, Cot. . 6 ei ecateiareteratareteters 4,392 
Luceville, v.......... Shetatoratatatetaners 1,265 
POPRNGIIAT Cay Coeds ox oper si stalarevsharaletetare 1,388 
PUP O ES CS AE WON 0 5 hate felch sratatatare 12, 720* 
LUDTEN 2O1G A i ree 6,818 
DUST 2 Ss hal a 5,399* 
Maple Grove, t.............00005 1,115 
PATIO VIS? Deve cache Pervtareerererars 3, 478* 
PRES OU IV cate toiece ohstetarebeteret steerer’ 1,656 
UCT gt 8,069 
MecMasterville, v................ 1,738 
Melocheville, v.........:......... 1,422 
MMINSGASSINIL Coan!) «5 2 leieteretveetelstersteets 2,912 
MVONGE DELO Vie oss siesta eeievelerel eee’ 1,287 
RSMO, Cite Sets. coc ctatotelatetatoteter ave 6,179 
Li eyiga BEY Ng te) hn a rr 5,486 
LiWCiny aan ah Ge nn 6,405 
IFONUINIOFENCY, "bs... oe eee ele wie e's 6,077 
BOTMEDU CANS Ce eA oo Rect ohare ates 1,109, 439* 
GRAD BPG Sa re ” 607 
MET CAL INE Gs.:./5.5 Sorstel state oie! eiaret ots 25,407 
PMCHMULOA Le VRE ESS ois tivretchotte etetenet oh 4,370* 
NEGUNU LOVE, be... desresistelesiaree es 16, 990* 
hie Ox aye Uliana 1,694 
PRPERIDIOT VARIG S Vins 5. cnn sie vie oho! siete e's af" 1;5107 
BRUCE LLLO MG cictiee & «ater aievetelarele’ ales 2, 894* 
NEGUS a en re te! 
NSoen XG EAA ok 10,323 
PORTIVATI GUNG Vass 5 ois pilot ester eeelelele’e's 1,918 
Notre Dame de Lorette, v....... 3,464 
_ Notre Dame d’ Hébertville, v... 1,542 
_ Notre Dame de Portneuf, v...... 1,251 
Notre Dame du Lac, v.......... 15512 
POAC VAMC Ve st.c sc ataie'e cee eet ene ee 907 
RPEHASTOVWN FViees «do cieelsote ee eee’ 1,347 
ROSATI VELIG Gist 6 ox cules! ora slaterel eae’ 1 
RMEREROUVON GUC 85 oro! Ah ciaiet oie’ oot s 29,990 
Papineauville, v............0000. 1,141 
BAEC) Viecteec oe ccpestel teste castes 1,443 
MES MELONOG tie... cae co Wee eee 8 1 
BARCITOVIUNGS Vie cs 5 ce ccs clerstetele oelotare 1,589 
RMACOUDLS Cott sod cadecdneey scree! 1,487 
BESSISVIULEN bic. so alesse carer etelarstons 5, 829 
EOmMte au Pic, V...sccehe cece cee. 1,220 
Pointe aux Trembles, c.......... 11,981 
MOIte @lAITe Coco. je coe atstene os 15, 208* 
Pointe Gatineau, t............... 6,175 
HOnt ROULC, Vows... ec ees eee eee 2,631 
BUMNIRIT Coat. cs ciitdees tere ree: 8,218 
Port Alfred, Ge Fear Sarat te tata totetem as 7, 968* 
Port Cartier, Bia heheeteetetetertoter 8s 1 
Ee Uh 496 
EY TR Pca wet eeeera eee 3,140 
Biihcoville, VN ecu heat Arie ae 2,841 
PRPC ECHO re acaba ares oe" s 170, 703 
OG gh a 7,945 
eeydon, 5 ac eR ee ae 2,049 
A 4 
OVS ea 1,398 
Richmond, M Ie Ys a arabe arar et ae 3, 849 
Se a ae 1,784 
ES cl 14,630 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 173. 


1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 
No. 
Quebec—continued 
POST ah PRTMOUSIE EIS Vins... ghelenrscsrnerapssetovere 
4,098 |} Riviére des Prairies, t........... 
15912 RRIVIETO GW LOUD) Cod <sarstoreroneresomayore 
1, 269 Riviere du Moulin, View sec corer 
tel S4sie Aobertsonvalles vid. eae ceo 
MOM alle MEVOW OR Val saCetecicicnckavahircton powekowsrevckonces 
D4 FI UROGKAISIENG ye. ..... server rors mnomrens 
6,522 PVOSCIMELS MU wml Parmenih beak 
ASS |b SIROUY TG. Cac Fei ol ois aeeseeterivatens porawoeas 
TEANO TH MEROXDOLO?, CHM aye/0) «1 corer rsicrareelanse 
1,614 RS COAPATC OL OBUV leh oh card ns tbstcesuctonusoens 
TSMPSO NE POE A Sap tvailles, Vie. desctersesnseronvern 
6,998 Ste. Agathe des Monts, t......... 
GESIO TT MS CePA MD TOISE, V's ics skrcrcecroroscm veyeators 
1,412 |} St. André Avellin, v............. 
3, 809 Gee AMIGO UROMS, “Vic c.0:« cdeecrascontedexevorsieneas 
1,933 || Ste. Anne de Beaupré, v......... 
9,190*|} Ste. Anne de Bellevue, t......... 
2,075*|| Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, v..... 
AFGGG Ih SSO CAMNSEIIME AV. cos ds ccecieceenevereniare 
3,461 St. Antoine des Laurentides, v 
ASOT COC RB ASILS Sey iV aco sctsie ter mrcroronctesccen: 
GRTES TP MSG SLUM Os 8Vcaptesre. cdeyonct.n.¥aroronersiorre 
5, 859 St. Bruno de Montarville, t...... 
6, 850 SHR OASiI MERE << citewetcrsdancnsroreotens 
5,985 Si Geg OGSATTO eV sa scr sabre re dsite to paencitonowets 
1,191,062*)) St. Coeur de Marie, v............ 
5, 884 LEM CLOLK AV rete cic cfelotoboraroronercvenstous 
48 , 433 EOS VELOUR ache, 5 oxcieravarencrotaserensuarens 
6, 446 SHEP UD OTIS AVA HE ox si ctorskorceoroncncnoncitorons 
21,182 Sem DOTO RACES bac salctancscoveseet-uaroneners 
2,951 Ses LACel Tee Uae eRe ov aralh datonewsnctoneacysaeners 
1,812 CORT OM Ao swodsonin worseerayorerenseg 
4,475 UW BISHAC HO aGi a sxaxatehedahckersncraveraitones 
4,441*! St. Eustache sur le Lac, t........ 
11,477 $5 GME CLIGTOTIM Geta s aa, detevokoretcvensbotonaneks 
HBSS at ESCM SLICIGER Ve «.0i0: derererexotararerererorens 
3,961 SHH SIXICOMVI ROIS (EVs ssercrarerororanerees 
1,604 SS LOAIIO Sn CBee Mean aed bovatiitoreravevckaronerend 
1,380 RS UAME TATIC OLGA Ue: fre. «,ahorotorkercharsrexecavan’ 
1,695 MD teRMULGEN COME. ca shwennonsra cracocnerons 
1,094 || St. Gabriel de Brandon, v....... 
P27 |, HStem Genevieve, be. jscacccormereewerecers 
4,236 St. Georges (Beauce Co.), t...... 
30, 753 St. Georges (Champlain Co.), v 
UPSOOMIT HSE SG eOrzestWey it... Ascossecenspersnsverd 
1,298 |} St. Germain de Grantham, v.... 
QS BSt bila ireevicce. « «er sssnethe ote et 
1,559 SE ALON OTOP Vicks gs -jarsiereearcrcrnaneran 
2,685 RUSSEL DOT Ube. 5s cdelererovarovencr nsrencrs 
GEOCOL | Sts Hyacint heresy 4 sacs c eer eeses 
goo UAC CLUS EVI b.  a.sha.sterarativteyahoxer stars 
DMOZ | MD be CaTIN COMME a c.o:sfor snot unorcnarel oranavers 
22,709 || St. Jean de Boischatel, v........ 
8,854 StaleantHuGess Viv. dandoneroaseee 


2,988 St. Jéréme (Lae St. Jean Co.), v 
16,077*] St. JérOme (Terrebonne Co.), ¢ 
9,066* St. Joseph (Beauce Co.), v..... 
3,458 || St.Joseph (St.Hyacinthe Co.), v. 
1,001 St. Joseph de la Riviére Bleue, v 


3,094 Sts oseplhrde, Sorel s tess asso oaers 
3,174 Ga PO VILS MV ices ctaer Aivetinenerchore on 
TIO TOE IF PSteam bert, (Cs00. tocc6 cence ase 
8,733 ole) De hits) hig’ Cone ae i eee 4 
2,388 St. Léonard de Port Maurice, t.. 
9,139 St. Marc des Carriéres, v........ 
1,612 Ste MATIC Re cicre store sravevin ve aios ar 
4,072 DUM MAGE es Bas dganmaad waivers 
1,990 ROUSE NOR Ravitch c.wie chara ne lancra eo narchous 
LZETOON IW MOOSE ACOIME RVR. ck 5 Caw oce do owners 


17,076* 
1,910* 
1,309 
1,079 
5,173 
1,305 

— 


1,865 
3,647 
1 


1,086 
2,092 
1,635* 
913 
1 
1,447 
1,739 
1,282 
1,241 
1,198 
944 
1,158 
2,589 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—concluded Ontario—continued 

SeePascal five ob lcniseiiisanctieee ens PAIVvOnte POSER ¢ fooasate by atonelerscoleoloveuns 
SERIO HV Nene Bro sro e oe ee oieione aol Ar WErSt burg) telecciebl ste eleieleielreal- 
Se Pierre, (ithe aces witcowieices PATTI DELO) besa Gate ocersiewieuneyels 
StoRaphadl ive... stecws roa. «os PATE ar ovis ied ore cote rel cioisie co. ystonekenete 
She Raymond ite. einer sac IACHONS, UVetPis at oer eeie telecon 
St: Rédempteur; Vela. ..0eess (AUTOTS , Ui RAB aioe s atelorceiohohspodiouegepe 
SERGI tHe erect siccinc «weiss Aylmer Wee bs Ossie here ee 
Ste GR OSalIO Vir o.soeaielslale nines BYE VIO RAE Dash rnn centers 
StemRoseMtides bs. cewianinwnwasews IBANErOlitp Wetec os sr Prove iietorentacce 
St. Sauveur des Monts, v........ IBHETieNCHRAE . Balecokcnde sees 
Str Simm GOnsiwed race vie ce sue erence Barry BIBAY iV.) ocemlee ns + aeteisrars 
Stet ThOclemav eh nc a ice micccwnco nes ; Beamsville, v.iticcescsecccsseess 
Stem TT hGreses Gre cae Hoiiras sists ster ; Beaverton wet co soteiiendaass 
See Pim OHS Wren ch atest saieicne BellesRiverwvcn sores aac 
SEAT He; ct RR rics or. coteotcieshoiwicbeetenek= Bellevillenestet cocks area ac see 
StWilrichtviad sees opie were IBlenthotinieten se rersotre sarc ues 
St. Vincent de Paul, t..........- Blind RIveryety os cot o.o screyelesen eke 
Str Zachariewviese ao tecuas steveucie cats IBODERY LEOWAVE 6\se' se ieiees 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus, v........-- iBeltontav. nee eet ae er es & 
Sayvabee) VAG bess -parwewwnowaas Bo wien Ville teevs cmtee pad votes 
Schefiervilley te «tes, teicieroe Brace brid Sem biter oie ais cee cee. 
Seotstown tee soe leiccomaiine Bracdhoreds ham c ce ocr rl cee 
Senneterre; tee. «sie dee tistenvsncueiereisie ; Bram ptonitees .<sicaceawsleecs 
Sonneville ev. .5 cecilia Brant Ordee sch ws coe. so.e. oars 5 eae 
Sept Les) GAs cbc. tvwewswisincans ; IBridgeportyiye ec se cece menses 
Shawhbridge, Vi.....-..sececeees : Briehtons Vaya ace oe seins serie: 
Shawiniganmes:e-cemiaccaieseee ; Brockville mtet0es 5h <oaes oo eeicteye 
ShawinieantoutV.> -peccneriance.: ; Burlington etree «« osms,c0 rosy 
MoE Kalish \ih Geers eee torn Oo @xled ori tapes eelere ore close lege 
SherbrookemCsce.n <pirciciaseinsieee ; C@ampbellford, ites. ses-sceeonse 
SillerymcHPRee hs cco <cioietaess ee ; @annine tomate coer te cicae cree 
SPeigel (te, 6 nosey ean Jae Sono tio oS ; Garo! tases cow es sess 
Stanstead sPlain, Viet. ceos csusreieeie @ardinulna Ns. cetaceans 
SURAKONY Nin Aan ceReoner GoaT GOO @arletontelaces teres access 
TRA A OUSSACHOVieow «016 ceiewscein 00 otek GusselimanstVieds oc deeancjns esses 
MPEMMISCA MINT ibs ors oteislonetore.ciouareierols @halle Rivert vitess ote we crcsiorsoce.s.s 
Tenipleton, lV. 2.20 ehisteourcieaieric @hathanw tows few ce sen ace 
M@rrebOnNen be feos < steveicreicieicewesoverer Ghelmsfordsits. os shisa ed oar oveae 
Thetford Mines) CG... Ss. 6c. ness @hesley teen of. assi-ae contewaae 
PNUESOS Vinee sees aseusiacinser Ghestervalles vin. cece « cor atime 
GRMN IRE an, LOG Oe CUO Oe CT Obippawaw vase. <.es4s,0-ccmm ower 
Trig Jonction} V.. «<.056..5.0 028 Clinton; GRE scouts om. cop aac 
Mrois' Pistoles Ate. ssts,cciaasseus.s.< sles ; Go bial COUN RREE Sesh centess aie 
Trois RAIVICLCSy Ce. wis, «0's - lose ots Wahoureebitet sole ence nee 
Vali Davidian. Ac since sete oo eee Cochrane ity seit cst xc sesso vers 
al! Or iGMe me. croretorensi: hegre ; Golborne; vette: cst oss ae sere 
Wallée Jonction, V..i.< es iehetens . Wollingwoods ty sctlaae sic ieee 
Valleyfield (Salaberry de), c.... @onistonh tec ck sure stesso Seas tists 
WaliStaMichel, te .<)d.scnca sere Copper CUut ets so tecnsicc ons ams 
WAN eI cy, WG acids bees SEO UONC @ornwallhciicksss ode aaapsss.snear 
WES WE NOE Sonnac CBC Ot OCCU Crystal Beach, V.......:-0+00s0: 
Werdun semen... tan wanisasacvan ; Deep REVERAGE cers sfos 2145..85,458 4448 
Wictoriavillentc. + staescaas see. ; : Deli etyaeepeee. solersact ances 
Valle Wlanietey.f 5 occ otcnasth ee WDeserontomtecab scsty<ce20 caisson 
WalllenGuventes ote «<1 ckaseaccaucrs sesso Wresden: twee. Pines savages 
WiatkwiGks Gateen selec ii einetatins ceiaters IDS ance Gut Wenn eneee Spon Ene n 
Waterlooyitee: die « « steretiaaontvae alles Dundas Haw aeese teas decease ceas 
IWATEE Vlletaviade nis ccctg acc deoltopeetete Donn villests. Abcoccds sss emacs 
Weed onl @Ontre,: Vie cinct.2 thee chee ete Duin .iackes soe steers ost 
Westmounttie:ts.« «tek. Aeris ee astview ites cade meee as iete aa op 
Windsor stemenet a ce cetera ner Srciaveiecats Eiganivalle ays eaaccmi tess ees 
MWatnachichesgven sc ctaciaccresirtyeccsr ‘ SANT, HAO cestes sc ss cores 
LOTS Vee dt: esterde oo estates 
neleharthtw ce. aia. cms o 
Ontario— IS GTA E Re Go SOCIO ORCC OCT 
PNOGON,. Ud. dictate <0 sietsraiays eran ett scheke ; Bisnanola, tosdec es edocs es asense ee 
AG axis AMO feo schscswaasssasios HISSOx SUS) Merck or hcge stone sacs 
Milexan dita tate cesta edeletste ciao IE XOLGI te ee ech e srodn nc ois Genie 

PAD scl Siy Si meeile toon hetiire, cx, Aste an Fenelon Falls, v 
PAUIIStOn tee ob ot teweeasceccuas , Iie gich atyna not 4 HERE GOCE AO Cite ice 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 173. 
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enor ated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 
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Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No. No. No. No. 
ene continued Ontario—continued 
MEET (PE Vies2s Be cos 4X wk a osexe se eee 1, 872 2,92 Niagara. Sboe Ms ecb wank eee oer 2,740 2,712 
Forest, o Be PEs eK Saisie hiss sie. 2,035 2,188 INta gana Pas, (60.2.2 saa ws oe tes 23, 563 22,351 
(Ore al 8 US Gas 19,480 20, 489 Morb BayaiCuw.:. cits sr-crcmism sian 21,020*| 23,781 
BMD BOTIG. bs. vo scect ess ote ves ons 8,632 QLOZ sit eNorwachiw eee: a8 sas oss oo ses 1,611 1,703 
BRO GEANCOS, bese. c 5-0 crs a .3i5°s sinaye 9,005 9,481 IWorsvOOG pvirct te  $e peu we bien 6 1,017 1,060 
PEW TIMAIT. Gs oc ct caccis vas ens 39, 464 45,214 Oa kwville Fitters be oe kenc aun eee 9,983 10,366 
MRPPPEGOLG Vee oes pence ost cess 1,491 L642) Orangevillegb.8 6c oh .csa cuss ois 3, 887 4,593 
“HIS (OSES Gis eke aan ese ele 23, 738" ZOO sy Oa, ba Bthcthe ss clvkascems sce. 13, 857 15, 345* 
PRAMAMOCGHG elt. cs bec sce ce ces 4,981 DFOSG It SLA WA HCAS eo. obs swiss ss eis aes 50,412 62,415 
Georgetown, t......... es alin ee 5, 942* TOS 20878 Ottawa vessee jae. Soke wc oes cea 222,129 | 268,206 
RereIUON Buti ccc tess as sae ess 3, 263 SHOLO AN OWEMISOUNG ECHL. bs scenic ewes 16,976 AZ 
| 2 LETC Tae ae ee eae 1,044 1,156 |} Palmerston, “ae 2 RL peo aia 1,550 1,554 
BEEEISIGIICN,, Go cocissdhescceceet ess 5, 886* Geille PRST IG nb 5b aeoeye aitva)c's a ere wiih aiGinsaim omens 5, 504* 5, 820* 
/ Gravenhurst, nates dee ites 3,014 3,077 Parkhill, <5 Ss a 1,048 1,169 
NP RSLE NTR pees ee fae 3, 805* 5,148") Parry Sound, Bee ce ecm cmc ¢ 5,378 6,004 
ROOED EM Catena. deatat ence eet wees 33, 860* OO OOO PE OUL DLOKOMUE Le cares « geccw ae. 6l5 010 15, 434 164791" 
BTAPOTAVINC, Vs, .j:00 50008 soe eee 1,964 2,075 |} Penetanguishene, t.............. 5,420 5,340 
| LAINE ST) at ge 2,654 DROSS TD POLODE belt tela fele.c eeeale's ace isin es 5, 145* 5,360 
PePTIGON, (Cy. aws oss te ee nee 239, 6257} 273,991" Petawawa, V........0.0.eceeceee 1 4,509 
STARR ECE eA 7 heer ff a ea 3,943 4540141" Peterborough, C..... ...0%s.05-6% 42,698*|  47,185* 
BMPEEISLOU cle es ole ti on coe ace wobec 1,592 1,631 AELTOUA RU oe i MIN s.« sew bie seu is es 3, 426 3,708 
(TRON AY he Syren Bagi 1,851 1,787 Pickering, 5 IS OE eerie, acon ts ae 1,150 1,755 
HTAVCIOCK, View sce 2050 Apc ae it ts 1,205 Pe 2OQ alae ECLODS ids Beles oe cpa kewe oc women 4,998 4,862 
STAM KES DUTY, Geo. tievs oe ee eevee 7,929 8,661 ROTTS HCA sd View och are saree over 2,558 2,744 
ot pp anand ania Saeed eaaeae 2,214 2,373 Borh ATbOUEMCS. «cement ceo 38,136 45,276 
Beene lel ye Gera ister cee eas 3, 876* A 51O*h dort, Colbormett.. 1... scan n0acs 14,028*} 14,886 
Beretisuiiles ts ics. cha sce ences 3,051 3,189 PROUIIC LOG Ibit tis ta earn ak sine 6,350 7,203* 
LOTS EN eR ie ae 6,811 GAS lee OTe A IOVER Mia oe wg oc ew die oo eae 2,790* 3, 064* 
BEIGIS Neca: clive cac oes ses 1,078 PATS Ge te Se @ tity ENON SAB F< asc yote is esis 0 tm tore 1,597 1,632 
Meacnois Walls; .t....6.5 eck ett fs 1,478 TOSI HEEOrt ELOPC tbh. fas 52 icwicnie seusaus 7, 522* 8,091* 
BeOUSKASING, U... 2s ccc ete esc e 5, 463* 6; 870 Porto INTCOU yi « § evarscncasee sie dc 932 1,053 
SS STEED se l6 pe el 1,949 DL Og) MEROL GOOLE VaGV. ck. h a8 bisilenss wseniedetic 2a 2,262 
_camy haa lag eS ee ena 1,730 T959s| Port Stanley. Vex ss besser bes 1,480 1,460* 
Ss CRAs a aR ea ape ae 10,278 10,904 RO WASSAMS UitroMt a cig tree) ccs Screen 935 1,064 
PANCATGING, Gets. cctc es ik ceene : 2,667 2,841 IPrESEGttebo. 62s shied fae cas eels 4,920* 5,366 
“UR e0 Sts 8 oe ar i 48 ,618* 53, 526 (Prestont ccd neater t aoe 9, 387* 15s 
ETERS GLI IS ae A ee 2, 884* 3,041 Risin sli vClkGacdale ayers oe anise or 1,354 1,168 
MGERGNOT SCs fete tone cots ee ek “LOO GOG2 | by 04 OO ee CEM OTLUTC Wt UNOR B cccuate: Sue rare. eycus tne ieee 8,634 8,935 
MUOUCIC, Vans. stbeccese sss ees 1,938 Deli AlC MIN ONES cb co bier ieeew ee etn 794 1215 
MESATUINGCON, Absecon tec ses tee se 3 7, 856* OOSH*I cee mondebhill, Gers ba<cecce% aoe 6,677*| 16,446* 
Lr CI ee aera talented ie pated 16, 538* TS DOA MARIOS tOW Mints 2. cob cncicanss cis cc 2,483* 2,603* 
(el tL eS heel Mla eee ein an 2,929* SLES Pe EUV. CTSIOC AGES Mics } diesesa ous ene 13,335 18,089 
SE Sieg eee at Seat tera 10,110 11°390*|)) drockclitiereark, Vii .<.0-.6 > oc s 2,097 2,084 
CONG): Aes ee 3, 644 4 O02 Wi EVOC KLANG eben elvis © lh ss.0swe wry sas PRET 3, 037 
Little Current, hapa ch ie Ra ae 1,514 Le Douro tetERO GEC VP EV EUS oe oreo taic detatee n'a einai 1,026 1,041 
OL Oa ea i ae 2,840 Sout St Catharines) Cs...6 00% 6 an5- 39,708*|  84,472* 
LL CNRI Whee iis 101,693*| 169,569*| St. Clair Beach, Vie chic wisn eiee ake 834 1,460* 
Long ey ee Rican dere een 10; 2405 le TE OSOFIS Sth Mla ryt Site ot ic cha eiem, occ oie < 4,185 4,482 
ER AL rete ea Rs es ise s 6s 1,067 1,189 Sh NOMASNCses coe coca cs ae 19,129*} 22,469* 
MGR HOW A Voice iibccas vs ebes > 962 1,031 role) MILI YL O>Be co. ott SER RENEE: nce Eee ee 43,447 50,976 
BE GU ce act eo sic.c Fine csaeres cee 1,325 1°347-|" Sault ste. MATIC, ©. f. 60.0 onan, 37,329 43, 088* 
MITICCAIG: Ve. sl. cubs oe eee eee ee @ 986 1,090 Sealorclns tose sec. os hsceaiemee aoa 2,128 2,255 
MPTAGI IN CV? ccs eb eee voces oo 2,873* 4,294 Shelburne, 5/28 Re Ee eee 1,245 1,239 
evey gee R eealeiedeai 1, 428* 1,381 SIM COC bc Wile Ln once be 5b wiouach manos 8, 078* 8,754* 
TIED es yee ie ie arin 1,068 1,324 SiouxsookOutAt. ... becca man ce 2,504 2, 453 
0 DATEL ate pe ana 3,208 Solaclensmm ths, Halles 25 os wea sates s sos 8, 967* 9, 603* 
OG > aie 3,643* 3,834*| Smooth Rock Falls, t........... 1,104 1131 
Midland, < tie Dge Hy eo ag ane 8, 250 8,656 Southampton: ts. . ais csecis maces: 1,640 1,818 
oth ae a 4,294* 5 O20 Mees OUGE EULVEES Wass «05 sv elensnswiees 995 1,044 
ei. ero ee eras Ree scl nesy avs. cheechert 1,070 Pag DtAyRer sb AMe een. «oe vise essences 1,429 1,671 
EE Ge a 13, 687 18,212 SULT MUN GE FY settee, Sek odo acs coianons rosie 1,191 1,315 
Mitchell, to. oA et BSS 2,146 2,247 UMS VINO MUN Se or Reick ak oeeeais 1 1,508 
Morrisburg, v sf ah aurea he tet Deda 1HS20- i Stoney. Creek. ste. dice scenes eas 4,506* 6,043 
Mount Parkat, <i cs | AP Oe Sapien ae 2,438 2,623 UWE VIlteMiee wer cote oj.ccisciniinn iss 2.000 a 3,188 
nee 4,273 A HOO | enstratiordk Cae riers. sae cons oes 19,972*| 20,4677 
BECASLIC | V2.1)... s-occccceeces 1,098 15272. MARS ULE TOY. bal tee oooh ae ac wees mae 4,240 5,150 
New a burg. 2 LL fs 1,939* 2,181 Streets vil lexi. tec tecromncesvaeeeioe 2,648* 5, 056* 
Mow iiskeard,)t?........-...... 4,619 AgSG6. li Stiurveon Malis St. fos... eke ov mes 5, 874 6,288 
Miewimiarket,t.......5..ceceeee es 7,368 BOSD * TPS DULY | Cottive kein: sade. + Gid00.oFe « 46, 482 80, 120* 
ew Toronto, nse reas ae Re 11,560 13,384 PSU UOT, Wired tps exoue oe icionsecyiousraiss 6 1,310 1,470* 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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For footnotes, see end of table, p. 173. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 
No No. 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
Swansea vase ce ceisler 8,595 9,628 || West Kildonan, c...........+-++- 
Pa wistOck eaves oy tai culeys tierra 15155 1,232 | Winkler, te... 20.6.2 5. .eeeeeeess 
SRectinse ute tane - toms oo oak 4,209 4,476 || Winnipeg, C............2eee eee 
setae a AR ene eter te wes 5 1,074* 1,054 
ES ee pete | 1,716 1,725 
Rh ornburnyaetee bios hoe es aera n 1,037 1,097 ae elt ree = 
Peharold, 16GRG .. tec snccs ana! 8,053 8,633 || Battle riciry\ (oe Chae eRe ETE 
ioe ea re 31138. |1 8,080 (ign qi Beawee © loss ietiena 
Millsonbureis.02...40--+-2-<cnas GLQTGS avi GAGOO trey ts PAAR, OTST ET Tete 
Pinna Ase. Ve nse ae nt 27,551 29,270 | Gane VIPON BE Giese er 
OPORTO CINE Wi. wu bwnce'nes amie 667,706*| 672,407* Coeoight pape oP ee 
Te ee te a 1154924] rencl3( 08S") (aka ay ca eye oo TTS a eanal 
EG CEGAVIROR, 6... du ranansawest 1,634 1,791 pred Se Deseo ss sipesed 
hte ee a 2,065 2,316 Raton t. SEO Tera Seep se es 
Wankkleele Fill Bo.c<iocccee nerve 1,647 1,735 Fi eal Ai ee aeee eee Ee 
Wictoria. HISGbOun,, Veccse< aioe 1,012 1,066 F af or Be il ‘ ie Serer ye | 
Wiallienbom ie peettex tis ane cles Riete ee 3,698* 3, 851 Gra we ppe ne ps eheup eRe 
Winliaceluna ater. ootmci eersarkemt 7, 892* 7,881 erate 11 Heats eee rea ewe ra 
Waterdown vivissoeees teeide so sis ere 1,754 1,844 Gull L i of i Gites a Bs aos oe «dee 
Watorior@Rin,Ohes. baaisve cadens 1,908 2,221* He 3 eh ie A a eee | 
VALE OOH OSE Bs sudxcweusweee>t 16,373*| 21,366* Hud BS ON eee Deere | 
Watloncvees aes. comics cmer 1,217 1,293 Hu boldtot ee ee oe ie 
Welland 4cBitla bso to bsvenewtney 16,405, 14 sBGKOTO"| Mecnee opr, tape ge cisely . 
Wellin bon Mavaciys ccleaner ete 1,077 1,064 K ae ae J ce eer ers | 
West eliormaRy, ME: «.bueruwcoeeast 1,088 1,070 moctohe oe as teceeeeaee 
ee a Oe eh Cem all Vie see er 
Wihewtlas it. @. «bana vedaenonl 1,196 23862; |) ea. aoe OES oe opeee CoeeaeeS ee 
Lead oy 4 mas. fe Ati ae Lloydminster, c. (Sask. and 
Wiiohies MET Si. ..kaccowceccect 1838p of FEA201 CMR CRED So Pcs 30205 Eo] 
Miasor 18H ce. -> baa sre enn i.e] 121,980] 9114,367" rosa, dis te ae eet 
Sine het, Gb Be ac baeseownne ht 2,766 2,922 Malt Me t SSE Laat BED Seis ee ot 
Wold brid gery! fd nie acinamedove 1,958 2,315 Melvill a are tea Ceeetet eres 
Wo OdStOCIGECh 0+ « paaiba seiner 18, 347 20,486 || atoose Tier oeen bana sieeaed 
Ne eta erate 8 hal aactad welsh 
. es hE hinloe (ier ae Beenaeooeeeso/ 
SE ecuat PARA Abs ck ecdoos 1.698 | 2,026 | North Battleford, c...........-. | 
Peahabie Otc. bes cciacoeset 11523 PATTI | pets Oa ly ee Cee 
IBOISHO VAIN itt be eee aac eee 1,115 1,303 Pri Te ph: SoS s tae 
Béagdon PORES. sinter ncdaveknnt 24,796 28, 166 Radvill 2 SARS Paks pee e | 
Bnce hlanASen hou ncn vovearnet 3° 941 4)360 |) See. ir tees cepa 
@arbernyn vim. <stewes somes e 1,065 1,113 ae - ESS copes Cent eee 
Carian’ eee -nteeheee cee 1,884 1,930 Dectharn t OA IA ely ed | 
Behind, 2. soba ccuernenent 6,190 7,374 | oa ee oe mee eee pe ee 
Past iKildomanvc...)...scc..000- 1 27, 305 Sha POON, 2 Se Pee sees OE 
Flin Flon, t. (Man. and Sask.)...| 10,234 11,104 Shellbrook’ GSOEc bic caccenseak 
COTTE ae a | 1,660 1B Were ee Me Ghosh occa coc bae 
Ge SHA GIERONE.. AEs Ncutcs-coenst 963 1,087 | ray M2! Se anne 
Rall me wyAYs BD. (ido puoionewe sd 1,434 1a0e) |e premiere Poeeana re 
Recliets MOR he bones 926 1088 |e i ad eee 
IVE OSamib tr, tne aire fic alewnls lol uetane tore 2,306 2,211 Wa Sean ia paket | 
rs ARR Ts. bocewosawanwd 2/9374] 2,793 oe ee Mo ag) Cee cee ey 
POSS LE Se. sion naemabvoee 1,260 1,370 Wilki mes lies 5 po oso eee 
NEGDAWA, Hida he os hecesennwn wot 3,109 3,197 Wol a Oo pene Peet n ees 
Portage la Prairie, ¢...........-- 10, SBBufT wt 2yBBB)) Og gore oo hetieea iii 
Bie ren ths ccd shave owe 1,422 1,574 Nek oe sgn Oe SEEN Pe Peer eee oer 
BPMN i OOM, facccdevsessaccent 1.1973 1,368 ae ao ACE ane Saco ed 
Riissel lh temmteia. Siaccahoun we Se eierere 18227 1,263 
SttBontlaceked act soe socmes se 28,851 37,600 ||Alberta— 
St James, Oye: cameron mare 26, 502 Sonne INPaA DASA tse. Satu cceinsreste 
Saliidinickstee, Hes. cee scm, whicrnee 7,413 SESW Ny Barbera stay te 0-2 cme sarees 
Souris: tara ge cna encie 1,759 1,841 Bellevue vetoes oes onomt eet ee 
Steinbach vtec a: ce teoturecte tere 2,688 Se 780*ieubeverlys tatete tes 1 os casa wat oere 
Stonewall Mt: Sasacta. ese ee meee 1,110 1,420 || Black Diamond, t............... 
Siam RAivGEit.Mes oot aclu tomer 2,644 3,163 BlarmMOore Boao oes tow Dee Oa 
ihetPas +O. Se 3. cokes ce seem ae 3,971 4.67171) Bonny Vilent:.b.io. Gacwnasi reset 
MRTANSCONA Mbstese «seo baa nse easel 8,312 14,248 BOW! Islands tsasste« see aes one 
MRUxed Of. 6. Sena thtn tc Poorer eoes 1,163 LSGQTS |) ABOWIESS Srey fener ois were eon wae 
Minden titties §os028 sin <ctou eines’ 3,220 2,708 IBrooksati Win wasn atacksane hewee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 173. 
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9. ene porated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—concluded 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No No No. No 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia— 
Be SaTAE AC. hi toe terres <ortuowme ASINTSO C240 06 414 @A liber Gud stent. aa uaereeeutate sts 3,947 4,616 
RS AMITOSE. (Ose ca pels tinuet wee Syne os 5,817 6-39 |b eATIMSELONGS Care k ein ci as. « 1,197 1,288 
Mardston, vay. sso. s Sek ass: 2,607 SOL Burns Hinketay,.e, setae arene 1,016 1,041* 
CEPR TR e otiaea gel a 958 1,,025ai\ Campbell River, v.0.45. <:.5..-- 3,069* 3,737 
elaresholme: U..2hs. tas Pa S4 BAD, 2,431 2 *43eleCastlegars vies tot hon meth S: 1,705 Oboe 
ROTC hers eM rneya pocth tans, ony ece 2 327" 2502s iC ail nwa Chit Cte bers crstitenhe tags 6 3 7,297 8,259 
6 iad bore Re a ere ne ae 1,097 1 30 7alk (COMOX, Vas. caer bo cee ee A a oS le 1,756 
ISGleMAN Wee erie e cere s cess 1,566 12713 sleet Courtenayaces:. et Sete ieeseoe: 3,025 3,485 
"IRS SBS ae Oo ea eae 1,429* 14184) ‘Cranbrooks ce ob. .)..0Reh eevee « 4,562* 5,549 
Didsburys ti. 22 * ORES MATTEL 15227 II54s dE Creston pvaemeeie te Sen enelaet | 1,844* 2,460* 
Brayton Valley, Gece ccc svc ceca 2,588 3,8544le Cumberlands vixk. 3. scars : « 1,039 Ap 303% 
| Dn eraatl aes LS ey OA ote eae 286007 2, O3ial= sWawsonsGreek>c¢:.;. oe. ene af: 7,5381*|  10,946* 
PHA ONGON, Ces asi ovis ose eas ats wi 996-002" ten28 1.02 cally OUNCATI, (CaP Be ot. «acs ceten aes te w= 3,247 3, 726* 
HLCRON abs. ck more east urge «ash 2,560 Sol OS Ale cknden by7.2C Apes bs ances ta aren 965 1,075 
RVI ENV gh Us coe vscls ok e werace eae + 1, 260* de OOGGIREETNICR Coke tarl. «cb Gna cts 6 2, 808* 2,661 
rarest oa wis Usui sive cs< cekke oes + Sy Lad Wee de, 203s) LOL’ Ob. SATTCSs Ve... ek aay. 6 = 615 1,081 
Hoxcs\iacle ods tica.fect tse cinswtele's 2,103 PASI AEDT | oe a eG) mpl Spent KB) SV.) (ea geese oe a7 eae 1,908 3,619* 
Fort Saskatchewan, ti........... 2,582* 2 OT 24s shiraltvale, svi Beef .oiec fede ha: 870 1,032 
Kerrang Oentrent..... ccc nics. dee 1 1,493 | Gibson’s Landing, vée....-.4--. 990 1,091 
rande*Prairiesesss26 ona es 6, 302* Se3h2* |e olden vet eee oe eee 1 1,776 
Reppshawate. of. eee ede BS 904* 1 (0054k aGrandeborkste. 5. cn ss. fee 1... 4 1,995 2,347 
EP eeMT LER At. RN oo de Pl eeyal 2 1045 | MELODC, AA tok 3, sR eneME es oh. 5 REO 2,226 2,751 
Pare tPrairie;-ts: decease: var ae 1,743* 16756" = annlOopsyeheireence ete e ee ek 9 ,096* 10, 076* 
EMPARNT VED see once ee cee cae ee 2,102 2,276 Welowitie Carer tere ete 9,181 13, 188* 
BET GON, bee skis cle om Wok ereadiokenots 1 3,529 Kamiberley,, Chcuttitas: -Giasmet 5,774 6,013* 
Bemisia Geass cdiose es re cc ae oe 1, 883* DOT WINDaAIEC, Vert sce. ocak cae ee a6 1,305 Qala 
PaspeE lace <tieitde sinner ote 15,957 SOS alee lacd ysuatt hier esasnesee Racor. 2,107 2,173 
Macolarbiohey t..i Mehatae...d. oe 967 1,314*| Lake Cowichan, v............... 1,949 2Qs049* 
_LinSerr nl even Aes DAE Race ee 2,747 SAO ZO se luangleyes tase ca Sek. Bo Be: Det 2,365 
DEG TOR eI FPR a 2,008* 213500 PELAllOOeteV sons. Leer Sa. Gea 1,083* 1,304* 
MECC DITA TCs... .c. ceeds se ee 20 A62*|e= 354544 im Marysvilleny. .var..tieneea- ores 930 |. 1,057 
Bloy.dimiinster: C..). UF Paros. .4. ee 8 8 IM Grr Cts. och Siete <.- 4e nets 1,790 3,039 
iorrathy hbase cle Pere weaaelee so oe 1,382 13338e |e MassiomC ity thysereas. 4. fens 3,010 Brooke 
MUcionnan, Gli sel. eatrore ee as 5 oN 1,092* 1 JOT SAeONANSINIO,) Ca. heehee ks ee 127057 14,135 
IGN Re 2s 3 ae Ge rr 1,110 1,186 NelSOmeeL. |b Settee ne dames s 7,226 7,074 
Medicinewdat: Cus. cavern cscees 20, 826* 24,484* New Westminster, c............. 31,665 33, 654 
PHONE CONTEC Uel te Slecsobe's as 6 oops 1 5,077 North Kamloops; Vee...s5.ce nes 4,398* 6, 456* 
Sai UL Se oe ee 1,047 1,054 North Vancouver, ¢:.. 504-5 a>; 19,951 23, 656 
OtOKS MM Hsien tnt ete e ak wes 764 1048S PeOlivercivic, 5. scmeeer oe eeee aee 1,147 1,.774* 
“IGES 1h 2 ae ooh ne onan wee 1,980 2 s4B bul OSOV0O8" Vis ti Sete... oe tae ae 860 1,022 
PC ACOREMIViCl i bens Cio ao ag oro d sie 2,034* 2 bdo llMenbanr eevillen vas 2 ac. te ekeestacts os tls 1,183 
eincher Creek, t.). 202 ers 220. o 8% 1,729 DAOGIE | eRPentictons C.nooear hae eee 11,894 13, 859 
EROEYO CAE PED sc acter cass siecokanshal Suenos 3,387 3,938 Port) Al pernin Cie czcnu eee Awan 10,373 11,560 
_RDRVUR BRIE Res Dene Pear 878 110227 Norn @oguiblam tC... eer. 4,632 8,111 
RV INOMU Mt Ss s..a. Pee nae here reek 2,399 2 33622\sabPort: MoodyCe assets ist nee 2713 4,789 
“OG Cain te a ee ors 2,001 222d Prince Georee Cs. «<5 skeen 10, 563* 13,877* 
‘hed, (DRS hes 12,338" 1961271". (Prince Ruperts. 2... ee ee: 10,498 11,987 
«SfEG RHEIN 8 5 Sean a ges aso 1,065* Shes TrincebOn Vere ro ee kee Phe DUS 2,163 
EMMA NE ic a Sa Tia oxsgut oysl ane <hes nou 980* 1,266 Quésnelasrers.2 gtk ete ee hk Ls 4, 384* ARGS: 
Rocky Mountain House, t........ 1,285 DESCO Pee VelStOKe Cr rae ete oe 3, 469 3,624 
Bee Aibertatel dren cceckiowsst et 1,320 A 059 | es iRosslandschass.}.as.$ bo. eG: 4,344 4,354 
Sp. Paci eee eee 2, 229* 2, 823 Sialbcaverat tinct BUREN an. Rs Soe 1,344 1,506* 
eteUblerite ye. Sek teats Re TM 3,359 Si.OBSz|MMOIGUNCY MVee ates keeeer ie kaa 1,371 1,558* 
| eR 12 ETS ee eee ee ee 1,098 toll Simiphers Vesa set sey ernie Pio te 1,962 2,487 
Preven Lakes, cea eh esse cee 6 1,114 1,381 SQUAMISH Views. dememeeee e- 1,292* 1,557* 
Meer iter. adh... i warwass. 3,688 3,951 Trail; Cataies £508. 461i ee 11,395 11,580 
MPM ELS. Goss cor ss aes aga gue'ges spe * 1,095* 1,491 Waneounviel (Concession: 865,844*| 384,522 
IMAMGY. VIEW, boc: Sooo d de eee ele 973 1,077 Wanderhooktvasee: acts wee oe: 1, 085* 1,460 
On LC ee 2,574 2 JOS aSRVCINON) GC. LP Pee can hee ete chess. 8,998 10, 250* 
UP ATTROTII Gort cree fake ciciosereravcte: eretare 2,196 2 G40 Ie VACLOLIA WC tes ne ast ee em eee 54,584 54,941 
OC ee ee oe re 897* 1 O43 Siw Warttelds iva. tees . re. fered eae! 2,051 2,212 
RMR ey rR hop nos sichay 3) hetorosea) or 1,204 ft oLOsEe Wihite: Rock boast tet ccee 1 6, 453 
Seammright: ts. 220...003. TOS. F 2,653 3,351 Williams Wakewvus. as. Suaese . 1,790* 2a120* 
BML bo. Jh4- oh spate sp ccenslolersauie’ede 1 eoe 1, 838* 
Wetaskiwin, Tea Ro Raat te sohe anetacale 4,476* 5,300*| Yukon Territory— 
i rr 1 1 0545) Whitehorse, C28 oes. «cis tse) oe; 2,570 5,031 
1 Incorporated after June 1, 1956. 2 Includes residents of the Nova Scotia Sanatorium located outside 
the town limits, numbering 435. 3 Amalgamation of the towns of L’Abord & Plouffe, St. Martin and the rural 
Municipality of ‘St. Martin (Renaud). 4 Brockville became a or on Apr. 1, 1962. 5 Hastview became 
a city on Jan. 1, 1963. 6 Kemptville became a town on Jan. 1, 1963. 7 See Manitoba. 8 See 


Saskatchewan. 
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Subsection 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


The sex and age distributions of a population are basic to most, if not all, other analyses, 
as they influence employment, marriage, birth and death rates and a multitude of other 
factors that are of great importance in the national life. 


Sex.—The Canadian population has always been characterized by an excess of males, 
although this excess has been greatly modified in recent years. Since Confederation, the 
peak sex ratio for Canada as a whole was 113 reached in 1911, a census year that fell within 
a period of heavy immigration; the 1961 ratio was 102. In the older settled provinces east 
of Manitoba, the ratio varied between 104 in 1911 and 101 in 1961 but in the western prov- 
inces which were being opened to settlement in the early years of the century the ratio 
changed from a high of 146 in 1911 to 105 in 1961. 

The sex distributions and variations in ratio among the provinces are given for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 10. 


10.—Sex Distribution of the Population and Sex Ratio, by Province, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Province jee 
or Males Males Males 
Territory Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 
Females Females Females 
No No No No No. No No No No 


Newfoundland.. 185,143 176,273 105 213,905 201, 169 106 234,924 222,929 105 
Prince Edward 


islands sas: 50,218 | . 48,211 104 50,510 48,775 104 53,357 51,272 104 
Nova Scotia.... 324, 955 317,629 102 353, 182 341,535 103 374, 244 362,763 103 
New Brunswick 259,211 256, 486 101 279,590 275,026 102 302, 440 295, 496 102 
Quebec......... 2.022.127 | 2,083,554 99 | 2,317,677 | 2,310,701 100 | 2,631,856 | 2,627,355 100 
Ontario........-| 2,314,170 | 2,283,372 101 | 2,721,519 | 2,683,414 101 | 3,134,528 | 3,101,564 101 
Manitoba....... 394, 818 381, 723 103 432,478 417,562 104 468, 503 453.183 103 
Saskatchewan. . 434, 568 397, 160 109 458, 428 422,237 109 479, 564 445,617 108 
Satoh pMeons...$ 492,192 447 , 309 110 585,921 537,195 109 689, 383 642,561 107 
Britis 

Columbia.... 596,961 568, 249 105 720,516 677,948 106 829,094 799,988 104 
Yukon Territory 5, 457 3,639 150 6,924 5, 266 131 8,178 6, 450 127 
Northwest 

Territories.... 9,053 6,951 130 119229 8, 084 139 12, 822 10,176 126 


Canada....| 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 102 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 103 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 102 


Nee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee = REEL 


Age.—Recent trends in vital rates and immigration have had a considerable effect on 
the age composition of the Canadian people. A high birth rate together with a low death 
rate among children added nearly 2,000,000 to the number of persons under 15 years of age 
between 1951 and 1961, an increase of 46 p.c. The proportion of this group to the total 
population increased from 30.3 p.c. to 34.0 p.c. in the ten-year period. The population of 


working age—those of 15 to 64 years of age—increased more slowly at 22.9 p.c. in the decade | 
and the relative proportion of this group declined from 61.9 p.c. to 58.4 p.c. Without the | 
influence of immigration in the 1951-61 period, the proportion of this group would have: 


been much lower since a large part of it consisted of persons born in the low birth rate 
period of the 1930’s. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over in 1961 was 7.6 p.c. 
compared with 7.8 p.c. in 1951. 


Table 11 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and by sex 


for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. The provincial distribution by specified age 
group is given for 1961 in Table 12. 
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11.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 


Age Group 


Se  , , i. 


879, 063 843,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 | 1,154,091} 1,102,310 
713, 873 683, 952 919,952 887,101 | 1,063,840 | 1,015,682 
575, 122 555, 661 732,032 702, 562 948, 160 907, 839 
532, 180 525, 792 586, 635 575, 666 729,035 703,524 
537,535 551, 106 567,179 561,931 587, 139 596,507 
552, 812 578, 403 605, 836 592,301 613, 897 595, 400 
512, 557 530,177 602, 535 613,750 644, 407 627, 403 
503,571 495, 562 555, 763 558, 622 631,072 639, 852 
445, 800 422,767 522,615 502, 784 559, 996 558, 965 
387,708 356, 971 455, 827 422,988 515, 516 499, 800 
340, 461 322,195 381, 835 301,215 442,909 420, 279 
292, 564 278,126 321,973 307,271 362, 145 343, 690 
264, 324 241, 828 265, 652 259, 265 292, 569 291,066 
228,076 205, 421 237,551 226, 562 239, 685 247,417 
160,398 154, 674 187, 490 183, 218 196, 076 206,099 


94, 130 94,261 113,550 113, 948 134, 186 140,051 

45,963 50, 828 55, 636 61, 460 69, 046 77,771 

17,539 22,060 21, 688 26,670 27,178 33,606 

5,197 7,726 6,295 9,870 7,946 12,093 

jo See a eee See 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 


° : 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
Province or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No No No No. No No 

MNewioundland,.........sc.-sssceces 67,695 64, 404 59, 464 43,829 30, 238 52,290 
Prince Edward Island............. ace 13,221 12,216 12,264 8,875 6,344 11,049 
BNOVATSCOLIA. eas ccctech sce ceccscee 91,239 84,760 80,329 64, 239 49,311 87,316 
Pew Brunswick. ......002sc00cescses 78, 560 75, 882 72,745 53,514 37,419 67,477 
BC ISEON et toss sc eis bchinienelss 6 © ais 671,256 624,074 568, 065 467, 426 369, 633 735, 825 
ROMER. ciacioh ene ea 740, 193 674, 519 593,037 436, 883 386, 966 882, 476 
i 0 fe eS 107,574 101,382 91,150 70, 808 59, 007 lyfe eal 
BCA ECHEWAN . ...a.0c..- se eins uae oe 113,755 106, 886 94,273 72,864 56, 996 113,556 
OC NE we ee Se ee 179, 888 159, 053 130, 383 99,004 89,154 192,571 
Bribish Columbia.......cccccseceess 186,793 171,661 150, 689 112, 653 95, 230 214, 269 
BaONnCrritory:.<.....2.sieele essere 2,000 1,761 1,187 765 1,109 2,956 
Northwest Territories............... 3, 890 2,924 2,413 1,699 2,239 4,005 
CORMUTNT EW sae Sn eA 2,256,401 | 2,079,522 | 1,855,999 | 1,432,559 | 1,183,646 | 2,481,107 

35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Total 

Years Years Years Years Years 
No No No. No No No 

Browmroundland.. 2%. ........cccsccses 48,964 39,343 24,731 9,684 17,211 457, 853 
11, 407 10,501 7, 822 3, 582 7,348 104, 629 
89,618 75, 881 50, 897 21,341 42,076 737, 007 
69, 809 56, 676 38, 937 16,216 30,701 597,936 
665, 734 511, 334 339, 563 116,923 189,378 5,259,211 
866, 563 670, 544 476, 838 180, 063 328,010 6, 236, 092 
120,774 100, 500 69, 886 28,169 55,119 921,686 
115, 833 97, 430 68,018 28,208 57,362 925,181 
172, 623 128, 547 87,643 31,724 61,354 1,331,944 
223, 813 184, 823 123, 535 50,752 114,864 | 1,629,082 
 OITIGOIY oie. a's scons ccos as 2,118 1,243 677 180 295 14, 628 
Northwest Territories............... 2,629 1,682 923 260 334 22,998 


ME es ada f sic «aha gies 2.5 2,389,885 | 1,878,504 | 1,289,470 487 ,102 904,052 || 18,238,247 
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Subsection 6.—Marital Status 


After age and sex, marital status analysis is probably next in importance from a vital, 
economic and social viewpoint. ‘The number of married females between 15 and 45 years 
of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a population. If the proportion of 
females in this group is low, the expected birth rate will be low. In 1961, 62.9 p.c. of all 
married females were in the 15-44 age group compared with 64.3 p.c. in 1956, 61.2 p.c. in 
1941 and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 

The high birth rate in the 1951-61 period, besides having a notable effect on the general 
population growth and age composition, has been an influence on the 32.7-p.c. increase in 
the single population. During the same period, the married population increased by 28.2 
p.c. and the widowed by 21.0 p.c. Other striking features are the excess of married males 
(largely consisting of male immigrants whose wives had not yet joined them) and the great 
preponderance of widows over widowers. 


The marital status of the population in 1961 is shown in Table 13. 


13.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1961 


ee  ——————— 
SSS 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No No No. No No 

Tice o VOAts a, for alae ie cnaraaeaacs M. 3,166,091 - _- -— 3,166, 091 

F. 3,025, 831 — — — 3, 025, 831 

ius 6,191, 922 — -- = 6,191,922 

Um Ge Mek ce ciate ict oe Corcke cere ers oot M. 719,727 9,198 88 22 729,035 

By 642, 007 61,197 262 58 703,524 

Ae 1,361,734 70,395 350 80 1, 432,559 

20 — 24 SSB Rac oetES Tetsie tee 0) Mencia beeMecshas cosets M. 408,005 178,618 233 283 587, 139 

F, 241,435 353, 215 931 926 596, 507 

aT. 649, 440 531,833 1,164 1,209 1,183, 646 

Oe 4 Eile, oat ccs cee Mirewl> aporeh eke ols M. 293, 298 959, 702 1,864 3,440 1,258,304 

1a 158, 119 1,051,198 7,407 6,079 1, 222, 803 

Te 451,417 | 2,010,900 9,271 9,519 2,481, 107 

She Ade. bd WAR, co BEG MES ue cee pns: Sets M. 143,174 | 1,034,645 eo 5, 722 1,191,088 

le 108,573 1, 052, 760 28,258 9,226 1,198,817 

Ty, 251,747 | 2,087,405 30, (8D 14,948 2,389, 885 

Ae ibd Se saa linen eernyae Sein ho ek eae ee M. 100, 426 834, 787 17,128 6,084 958, 425 
ums 91,012 751,129 69,415 8,523 920,079 - 

als 191,488 | 1,585,916 86,543 14,607 1,878,504 

Fe kaa Midas cca neghaytveasseusioheue Cou-wcateeuaueceEos M. 74,357 540,934 35,390 4,033 654, 714 

F. 65,697 439, 436 125, 540 4,083 634, 756 

bee 140,054 980,370 160,930 8,116 1,289, 470 

65 - 69 A Se cr IG 5 Oo 0 Ghia ssrdee torte M. 26,251 185,739 26,516 1,179 239, 685 
F, 25,019 136, 933 84, 579 886 247,40 

Ts 51,270 322,672 111,095 2,065 487, 102 
TO VERESIOL OV OD loss 5 to ahs a OE vik o sels Seed M. 46,235 276, 102 110,761 1,334 434,432 
F. 47,871 158,711 262, 324 714 469,620 | 
Ave 94,106 434,813 373, 085 2,048 904,052 | 

AIPA SOS free SS TERR OH 056k eee M. 4,977,564 | 4,019,725 199,507 22,097 9,218,893 

F. 4,405,564 4,004,579 578,716 30,495 9,019,354 
405 9,883,128 | 8,024,304 178,223 52,592 || 18,238,247 | 


ee 


Subsection 7.—Ethnic Groups and Birthplaces 


Ethnic Group.—A population made up of diverse ethnic groups gives rise to political, 
social and economic problems quite different in nature from those of one with a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition. These problems are mitigated, however, to the extent 
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that certain groups are more easily integrated than others. It is equally true that the 
different backgrounds of various ethnic groups lend variety and diversity to the national 
life. 

The two basic groups in the Canadian population are the French and British Isles 
ethnic groups. The influence of the French in Canada covers a longer period and, with 
the exception of the 1921 Census, this group has always exceeded in number any of the 
components of the British Isles ethnic group. 


In 1961, each person was asked the question: ‘‘To what ethnic or cultural group did 
you or your ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this Continent?”’. The language 
spoken at the time by the person, or his paternal ancestor, was used as an aid in determining 
the person’sethnic group. The classification is given for 1961 in Table 14 with comparative 
figures for 1951 and 1941. Information on ethnic group was not collected in the 1956 
Census. 


14.— Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Ethnic Group 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c. 

MSTIGISED ESTOS Sot ce oo oo Se BR cers s CS acs RN ine olesede 5,715,904 6,709,685 7,996,669 43 .8 
MBA GTISHE sc s.se.5 ke Gey SERS SSR ESSN: ABC MEEE Ie 2,968, 402 3,630,344 4,195,175 23'.0 
irish ee eet BOR Ns ote Re OO. Fh BEN ORO 1, 267, 702 1,439,635 1,753,351 9.6 
SCOUSH eet coe POM eal de hoe ae tata ean 1, 403,974 1,547,470 1,902,302 10.4 
there ee Re oF mike Wary aso." ahs Bee Bec crit. 75, 826 92,236 145, 841 0.8 

Se uermuroneall. co.cc ent ee ccc eke ae te 5,526,964 6,872,889 9,657,195 53 .0 
imrench see a Bh. Foeeta Ch SUAS BEET 3,483,038 4,319, 167 5,540,346 30.4 
ASTER Ry SR PR Stee cc cee ee tee 37,715 82), 231 106, 535 0.6 

“BI SLITG Egon pees PR Coca REC ey SSR REIC RCE PW POR RORCTOR Mt aA Orit 35,148 61,382 Use 
fe7eckwandsSlovalkt.f4eee. os. Lehinwiank es, wha 42,912 63,959 73,061 0.4 
DA ee eee eee eee ee ee 37,439 42,671 85,473 0.5 
ERNST ee es eae Re ee Cee Peete stek 41,683 43,745 59, 436 0.3 
(GETTIN RG estou oma 9 oS GELS RS BP Re APE AIOE Oa ee Sens 464, 682 619,995 1,049, 599 5.8 
Grcckmecre SOO? JER vane et oesaete } pentane ss 11,692 13, 966 56,475 0.3 
Hungarian 54,598 60, 460 126, 220 On7 
PCAN T eR eee ete eee ‘yg eich CRORE RSC ENS CCE 21,050 23, 307 30, 623 0.2 
Mtilinnee eee Le ae Oo ee iy hae hee. MT. 112,625 152,245 450,351 2.5 
ISB] Ohta b oS ee Bene en ee rc Ae a 170, 241 181,670 173,344 1.0 

PPE UATAT Nees cs See oles ee a. 7,789 16, 224 27,629 0.2 
Nether Lads to Seeger SE TES Ee 22 bee Le 212, 863 264, 267 429, 679 2.4 

IS OTREHA RTL ie Sey Cie eatiees fae watt sro oo 100,718 119, 266 148, 681 0.8 

AG IESITE Se ee. 2 te ee A ERI SS ON, MA oS 167, 485 219, 845 323,517 1.8 
ROMA MIAIE etc, es Save Bae oa ee See ee boone s apo bots 24, 689 23,601 43, 805 0.2 
ETISSIATe settee oo. nae ER ene oe PRE ee 83, 708 91,279 119,168 0.7 

SA GEGTSLING sae 2 SE: ieee Sele RD Seta ao 85,396 97,780 121, 757 0.7 

Ma cr Vail A tea ico A, trakike ares 5 1c ote MR AG AE eee are 305, 929 395,043 473,337 256 

ROG OSI Wi Cee rac otceke oN a he legs ORV sa chan cusse cok oe 21,214 21, 404 68, 587 0.4 
OU CT Ase rae eee cc ewocp ne beseeveetes 9,787 35,616 88, 190 0.5 
LBs ke Weweaaaeenaepes Meme Ss iene ele Feeliate Aiea aeetetama ee 74,064 72,827 121,753 0.7 
ANE OR es Senn See ene On IOP ee Be 34,627 32,528 58,197 0.3 

- EOD TRYSS gee ey apa Se Set a Re ee 23,149 21, 663 29,157 0.2 
COLES Ss penetonrate psc eSICTORCICI CICA? aE ICICI GI ia Ia 16, 288 18, 636 34,399 0.2 
MO EACDTASA TNS 5 hcy,¢.h5i0 5 cisions oacte.o. tae ee NaI Fe ens ieee. 189,723 354,028 462,630 2.5 
imegiye. indian and: Pskimio, .J.declecesi< coescaceeee se 125,521 165, 607 220,121 132 
NOPE ass onsite avstavehassicAR oP te tee AA EAS, Bee 22,174 18,020 32,127 0.2 
STISUPAT LN Ot SLATE... reicienn.s oc toe ON tons oe 0.6 eee « 42,0282 170, 401 210,382 a2 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Birthplace.—Table 15 gives the total population of Canada classified by country of 
birth for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1961, and Table 16 shows the province of birth of 
Canadian-born persons for the same years. For immigrants, the country of birth was 
| recorded according to boundaries existing at the date of the census. Information on 
birthplaces was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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15.—Country of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Country 19411 1951 1961 
a ee ae ‘dpi eteainiscaetak 
No. No. No. p.c. 
CADSR os ete eae as aeons neice ns os cs canes 9, 487, 808 11,949,518 15,393,984 84.4 
British Islesic oc. scene cee eee cee nt ce mene es tinieinia eae cieine 960, 1252 912, 482 969,715 5.3 
Other Commonwealth...........ceeeeeeeeeneeeeeereeees 43,644 20,567 47, 887 0.3 
Baropes ees 8s IL. I, a BS aad Fr 653,705 801,618 1, 468, 058 8.0 
ASTER vom «.0bk bis ole Dinasd betel pele Seles eae ripalennar in nis 50,713 37,598 70, 192 0.4 
Czechoslovakia...........ccce cece e ese eeserereeees 25, 564 29,546 35,743 0.2 
PW ranice (luce keke ie Sees EIS le Seer 13,795 15,650 36, 103 0.2 
(re De ny Cr mer tn Sorrcen tks: 28,479 42,693 189,131 1.0 
CTCCCO eee ain creates he ohsiaes tates oy es seoreNensy ener 5,871 8,594 38, 017 0.2 
Fang ary. aes n.c oecte orieinoet es eres ees tannins ois eels er aies 31,813 32,929 72,900 0.4 
Thalys fois EbeY aces “cere eee > sapere SEN 40, 432 57,789 258,071 1.4 
Weed Herat clay ton wrest yan aces qrte ais n un sp eae biore satisieiain 9,923 41, 457 135, 033 0.7 
Polandsy.ceee as Shed oon toe ees emus eee 155, 400 164,474 171, 467 0.9 
Scandinavian countries. ............eeee coer eeeeeeee 72,473 64,522 74,616 0.4 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics............++++- 124, 402 188, 292 186, 653 1.0 
Yugoslavia. oo .cc.c ye cee cwinnt Meety ede eae ana setae ons 17,416 20,912 50, 826 0.3 
Other European..........e eee e cece eect eect eer eeces 77,424 97, 162 149, 306 0.8 
Asiatdt sch cx siete: cath. ose Ae nce ge mien MBG As 44, 443 37,145 57,761 0.3 
Chine eee ees 29,095 24,166 36, 724 0.2 
Other Asianeso.c.. de adie. « <duekersegerces« 15,348 12,979 21,037 0.1 
United States. .... 0. .scccce nce e cece ce ee enneteeeseescees 312, 473 282,010 283, 908 1.6 
Other countrieS........... sce e reese eee e eee eee ene eee eneee 3,512 6,089 16,934 0.1 
TE GaSe cals cette Soisine.oidhe aoe shale ae t sw elas 11,506,6554 14,009,429 18,238,247 100 .0 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2Includes the Republic of Ireland. 3 Includes Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes persons whose birthplace was not stated. 


16.—Province of Birth of Canadian-Born Persons, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Nee nn 


: Province or 
Province 1941 1951 1961 Territory 1941 1951 1961 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IN Alte sec eer rere ae 397 , 623 497 5OVSaske. ua aecess ee 667, 832 817,404 1,030,755 . 
3 2 Dial kane aed Se 108, 423 117,310 130, 1234 PA aac ctrelat sms ae 479,098 649, 594 965, 425 
ING Sette. Sete ttscaretere oes 568, 797 660, 150 7A eal 1B Gx eeay aes cemomae Se 335, 554 514, 651 843,596 | 
INT cee cc iedeese ke 463, 127 549, 984 655,066 || Yukon and N.W.T... 12,267 16,654 26,028 
QE. hs: d.0t onan oe 3,155,549 | 3,881,487 | 4,916,024 se 
Ontteccet ene. 3,123,810 | 3,645,074 | 4,667,159 
Manian. ce ecm 570,349 699, 587 878, 369 Camada......... 9,487,808!) 11,949,518 15,393,984 — 


1 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth was not stated. 


Subsection 8.—Religious Denominations 


In the 1961 Census, enumerators were instructed to record the specific religious body, 
denomination, sect or community reported in answer to the question: ‘‘What is your reli- 
gion?”. Thus it should be noted that census figures do not measure church membership 
or indicate the degree of affiliation with any religious body. As shown in Table 17, close 
to eight out of ten persons in Canada stated that they belonged to one of the three numeri- 
cally largest denominations—Roman Catholic, United Church and Anglican—in 1961. 
The table gives comparative figures for the census years 1941 and 1951; this information | 
was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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17.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Religious Denomination 1941 1951 1961 
No. No. No. p.c 

AGE V CRUSE LGM SOM TNs oie Lae ae onal deel atoe Pall SRAGALL & 18, 485 21,398 25,999 0.1 
Anglican Church of Canada 1,754, 368 2,060,720 2,409, 068 13.2 
BOUOIV | Sgbe PAR eae SU aan ko) Lr MR Sa 484, 465 519,585 593, 553 boo: 
PEEECIC COTLNOUOS area eee COstde L ocintai rican adeeb. 139,845 172,271 239,766 U3 
RMR VSL OVV LENCSSCS siete, role ers teh che Sale Ore ose's © 06 thoveraisppsrouewte 7,007 34, 596 68,018 0.4 
Lo Daa cian ieee aE een ia es, ei mat 168, 585 204, 836 254, 368 1.4 
SAE AGLALT TOR ate PONS Rit ois fale e er ER ditt oth mete ore 401, 836 444 923 662,744 3.6 
Mieanonite last sym see). aso binn<keie ds PER HAL BS 111,554 125,938 152, 452 0.8 
1 DST RIYERL Sk Ree 8 ati ps ee aa ita PRs bt lean eet a a ma 25,328 32, 888 50,016 0.3 
RaBGE CORUM S hte, Ca SUR ee oe aslelis Beak abba ne das 57,742 95,131 143, 877 0.8 
OREO NRCTIA TN aU: 71S SET hie cars vertices dane age Soae So, cislacek 830,597 781,747 818, 558 4.5 
eerily CCHUBOUOS, Oe cas ccs toe cere sice neces eres ase: 4, 806, 431 6, 069, 496 8,342, 826 45.7 
tiv asION ATMA, tiie deere eiatds eeesiefheh oe CTS: WED. Hh 33, 609 70,275 92,054 0.5 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic?.................00 cece eee 185,948 191,051 189, 653 1.0 
iwnited Church ‘of Canadas.25 05 oi... be coins swrcies aioe biste’s 2,208, 658 2,867,271 3, 664, 008 20.1 
| ONGTS ge Se Gry ance ome ENE GE ARIS AnE Seana e- Tea aera een 272,197 317,303 531, 287 2.9 
Mo tals ra. Polesers Gtk bie Ales bo bee ils shes 11,506,655° 14,009,429 18,238,247 100.0 


1 Includes ‘‘Hutterites’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 9.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


The term “official language’’ used by the census refers only to the English and French 
languages.* ‘Mother tongue’ is the language a person first learned in childhood and still 
understands. It should be noted that persons indicated as speaking ‘English only” or 
“French only”’ with respect to official language may also speak other languages and have a 
mother tongue other than English or French. The use of the English and French languages 
in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census is discussed in the following special article. 
Mother tongues of the population are shown in Table 18. The proportion reporting English 
as their mother tongue in 1961 was 58.5 p.c. (compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1951), French 28.1 


p.c. (29.0 p.c. in 1951) and all other mother tongues 13.5 p.c. (11.8 p.c. in 1951). 


* The British North America Act, 1867 (Sect. 133) makes provision for the use of the English and French lan- 
guages as follows:— 

‘Wither the English or the French Language may be used by any Person in the Debates of the Houses of the 
Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and both those Languages shall be used 
in the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of those Languages may be used by any 
Person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, and in 
or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
both those Languages.”’ 


18.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1961 


Mother Tongue Number sep mai Mother Tongue Number a AB 
LL a eae 10, 660, 534 Bcd oll Oats... so ckerts aoe t asisrerane 35, 035 0.19 
BUPORGH: 32... sccedec tne cees ce’ 5,123,151 28.09 Swedish, witterssdsctecorees 32, 632 0.18 
BOA cl, os-cle term dies cele 563,713 3.09 Serbo-Croatian: 1. ..u4 .0'cs!¢: 28, 866 0.16 
MPAPESINIAD a occ vs vie ss ose os 361, 496 1293p) dapaneses.a.. cee asc cme asso 17, 856 0.10 
Mtalian..3....... seeks othe blak 339, 626 1.86 Tathvaniantshs i Gh. aa2o. 14,997 0.08 
Brepneriands..........00.0+0% 170,177 OOS} sBilemish fica cis ach cele 14, 304 0.08 
Indian and Eskimo.......... 166, 531 0.91 WGOCtishe i tae der cee ote ae 14, 062 0.08 
molish...... eR varatcisaaas ce a oytad 161,720 0.89 USCONIAN. 24. Semue docs ouhclecsas 13, 830 0.08 
RU aa ae de 85,939 0.47 || Syrian and Arabic......... 12,999 0.07 
emagiah ss 55)j(2icks. oto. ).s 82,448 0.45 Romaniangsehye cepie te ace ots 10, 165 0.06 
OU 49,099 0,27 Teelandic- An were res Lee 6 ate 8,993 0.05 
MSI hcl ce bees ees 44,785 0.25 Gace SOR tens ods 7,003 0.04 
MEAN cs. ot ie ba chic. siete 42,903 0.24 Wielshi 43 8 tin ete. Sarene ats 3,040 0.02 
MUM hoi crss ste ok so oie 42,546 OS23e NO) (heres eats ress terns 48,758 0.27 
oe ee eee 40, 455 0.22 


BIOrWegiaN. ..........0.5.0.. 40,054 0.22 Canada............ 18,238 , 247 100 .00 
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USE OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH LANGUAGES IN CANADA* 


At each decennial census, every member of the population is asked whether he or she 
is able to speak (a) English and (b) French. The information on this subject as recorded 
on the census schedules is tabulated to show the number of persons who reported ability to 
speak English but not French, the number speaking French but not English, those able to 
speak both English and French and, finally, the number unable to speak either of these two 
languages. In the course of the tabular program, the totals in these four categories are 
classified by age and sex, by ethnic group and, for the foreign born, by period of immigra- 
tion. 


Out of a total population of 18,238,247 in Canada on the census date, June 1, 1961, 
12,284,762 or 67.4 p.c. reported ability to speak English but not French, 3,489,866 or 19.1 
p.c. spoke French but not English, 2,231,172 or 12.2 p.c. reported ability to speak both 
languages, and 232,447 or 1.3 p.c. were unable to speak either English or French. If the 
12.2 p.c. of the population who were bilingual (English-French) is added to the number 
speaking English but not French, and to the group speaking French but not English, it will 
be found that approximately 80 p.c. of Canada’s population in 1961 could speak English and 
slightly over 30 p.c. were able to speak French. 


There has been little change over the past two or three decades in the relative propor- 
tions of the English-speaking, the French-speaking, and the bilingual elements in the 
Canadian population despite the substantial numbers of postwar immigrants, the large-scale 
population movements within the country, rising levels of education and other factors that 
might have been expected to have altered the composition of the population with respect to 
official language. At each census since 1931, just over two thirds of Canada’s population 
have reported ability to speak English but not French, between 17 and 19 p.c. French but 
not English, and between 12 and 13 p.c. ability to speak both languages. 


Regional differences in the ability of the population to speak English, French or both 
these languages are, of course, rather closely related to the location of Canadians of French 
and all other ethnic groups, and their relative numbers in specific areas of Canada. A large 
proportion of the population of French ethnic origin resides in the Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Ontario. Thus, while at the 1961 Census 38 p.c. of the population of 
New Brunswick were able to speak French, less than 10 p.c. of the people residing in each 
of the Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia of the Atlantic 
region spoke this language. Expressed in another way, although over 90 p.c. of the popula- 
tion of each of the Atlantic Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia spoke English but not French, the percentage (62 p.c.) in this particular category in 
New Brunswick was considerably less. If to this category is added persons who were able 
to speak both English and French it will be seen that 81 p.c. of New Brunswick’s population © 
was able to speak English. 


In Quebec, precisely the same percentage (62 p.c.) of the population as in New Bruns- 
wick spoke one of these languages but not the other, but in this province the situation was 
reversed with the 62 p.c. speaking French but not English. Only 12 p.c. of Quebec’s 
population spoke English but not French while one quarter or 1,339,000 spoke both lan- 
euages. Thus 87 p.c. of the population of this province spoke French and 37 p.c. spoke 
English at the time of the latest census. 

The number of French-speaking residents of Ontario at the 1961 Census was 588,506 
as compared with 225,549 residing in New Brunswick. Although there were more than 
twice as many French-speaking persons in Ontario as in New Brunswick, the number 
in Ontario constituted just under 10 p.c. of the total population of that province in 


* Prepared by A. H. LeNeveu, Chief of the Analysis, Immigration and Citizenship Statistics Section of the 
Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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contrast to the 38 p.c. of New Brunswick’s population. Consequently in Ontario, as in 


Manitoba, around 90 p.c. of the population reported ability to speak English but were 
unable to speak French. It is thus not unexpected that, as in the population as a whole, a 
high percentage of the postwar immigrants residing in Ontario—which province accounted 
for well over half of all the 1946-61 immigrants to Canada recorded in the 1961 Census— 
were able to speak English but only a small number spoke French, the relative numbers in 
1961 being 771,482 speaking English and 42,543 speaking French. 

In each of the three western provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
close to 95 p.c. of the population were able to speak English but not French; in Manitoba 
the proportion was about 90 p.c. Approximately 95 p.c. of the population of the Yukon 
spoke English but not French and in the Northwest Territories the proportion was 59 p.c. 
Because of the substantial numbers of Eskimos in the population of the Northwest 
Territories, over one third of the population was reported as unable to speak either of 
these languages. _ 


- 19.—Numerical Distribution of the Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the 


‘Official’? Languages, by Sex and by Province, Census 1961 


Norr.—See text and footnote re the term ‘‘official language’’ on p. 179. 


English Only French Only 
Province or Territory 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No.of 
Mewroundland: 22828 235 wee 230,794 220,151 450,945 349 173 522 
ierince wdward Island..............% 48,610 46, 686 95,296 627 592 gph, 
GES COU: Stee fo Se Eee 347, 298 337,507 684, 805 2,865 3,073 5,938 
Newabrunswictki). $2.0). sls. s ele te ble 187 , 328 183,594 370,922 53,943 58,111 112,054 
LEG YSOARE ook 2 do acs a ae ee 293,219 315, 416 608, 635 1,531,265 1,723,595 3, 254, 850 
SPHARIO.. ts es es heen s ce sbe a 2,789, 067 2,759,699 5,548, 766 44,913 50,323 95,236 
PO OA RRL Ssh Aa azide. a 421,302 404, 653 825,955 3, 751 4,203 7,954 
BAS A UCDO WAIN jacecu f2 2 bias mievsus,  Beauets 450,335 415, 486 865, 821 1,780 2,073 3, 853 
_\WSYSU 0 aa et bk eee Ri a 649, 989 603, 835 1, 253, 824 Pag (fais 2,821 5, 534 
Becish Columbia. ).42. 92020... 0s 790,174 762,386 1,552, 560 1272 1, 287 2,559 
PMMCOM LCTTIGONY. 25... doist teieebbiah «ats 7,573 6, 106 13,679 16 22 38 
Northwest Territories............... 7,875 5,679 13,554 52 57 109 
Wanada. tee. cc tree ae hee 6,223,564 | 6,061,198 | 12,284,762 || 1,643,536 | 1,846,330 3,489,866 
English and French Neither 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No No No No. No No. 
Memmioundland.ch05 os cuicns les ces 3, 252 2,047 5, 299 529 558 1,087 
Prince Edward Island............... 4,033 3,905 7,938 87 8 176 
ora Sie ae a ae ee ee 23,444 21,543 44, 987 637 640 1,277 
New Brunswick...................6; 60, 417 53,078 113, 495 752 713 1,465 
BEAD dace. Cxctebhas Teh is isle SEG b's 782,702 556, 176 1,338, 878 24,680 32,168 56, 848 
MOE siege dete otis oe a ims 259,995 200,270 493, 270 40, 553 58, 267 98,820 
Peon Meee Bh. JO. VEO, oy 35, 202 33, 166 68, 368 8,248 P16 19, 409 
OCH OWAN rare oc a:8. oh Sy sbeerd erceorne 21,920 20,154 42,074 5, 529 7,904 138, 433 
LEY ELSE gh agi a le 30, 444 26, 476 56, 920 6, 237 9,429 15, 666 
Sematish Columbia?.;... 626.2. ob. 30,737 26, 767 57,504 6,911 9,548 16, 459 
MNO. LOLFILOTY... fic aoe since. c> clnins one 545 280 825 44 42 86 


Northwest Territories............... 1,009 605 1,614 3,886 | . 3, 835 Mptot 


2 


ce CI ae ate SN 1,253,700 977,472 | 2,231,172 98,093 134,354 2325447 
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20.—Percentage Distribution of the Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the 
‘‘Official’” Languages, by Sex and by Province, Census 1961 


Nors.—See text and footnote re the term ‘‘official language’”’ on p. 179. 


SS __—————_—_—_—_—_—_________ IIIT 


English Only French Only 


Province or Territory 


Males | Females| Total Males | Females| Total 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Newtoundlamd cette te ree oe atric those a wistenszer 98.2 98.8 98.5 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Prince Edward sishkand®) . 35i.).:- ios « Sele» iiss were ote 91.1 91.1 91.1 In? 1.2 12 
INOivid GS COCIA a ee tec caer, bse ieee imac Se geta aa es 92.8 93.0 92.9 0.8 0.8 0.8 
INeweb Runs WiCle sete erate tis Cacretar alae evermer enna esate 61.9 62.1 62.0 17.8 19.7 18.7 
QiebeG ceiess canst: Sree he ie oe es et: 12.0 11.6 58.2 65.6 61.9 
Ontario: ocak deh. eos | oe: sede case seme 89.0 89.0 89.0 1.4 1.6 1.5 
Manttobac., deo oon chs Sere ea art Oran Si eee 89.9 89.3 89.6 0.8 0.9 0.9 
Gaskatcnewalle sconce ce cramer s ecectsereoretee 93.9 93 .2 93.6 0.4 0.5 0.4 
Alberta vie, Meee), sera Se ete eee Otten 94.3 94.0 94.1 0.4 0.4 0.4 
British Columbia oceunes seruccion ere re ctl 95.3 95.3 95.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Via kon err1torycssetrcte conve sroterenctevere te etsy ere etevey averse 92.6 94.7 93.5 0.2 0.3 0.3 
NorthwestiLerritories. 2s. cn sists les + ertteteiel crn oielals 61.4 55.8 58.9 0.4 0.6 0.5 

BELT ET bein ae Gan ie ooacne 67.5 67.2 67.4 17.8 20.5 19.1 
English and French Neither 


Males Females Total Males | Females Total 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Newtoundlandmee. tas: acc cobtick boi caret 1.4 0.9 1.2 0.2 ez 0.2 
Prince Hdwardelsiand. st ens hon tk ae see 7.6 7.6 7.6 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Nowa Seotial: eeu ns: See cre. eee een 6.3 5.9 6.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
News BrunswiCkess fis. .: sa0 Eien cons ose eiaeettae 20.0 18.0 19.0 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Quebet)s 0 Rake. ad.. WP et ee eee 29.7 22 25.5 0.9 12 Jet 
Ontario SencccestMtek kis sered teu eods «ede. 8.3 7.5 vad ilies 1.9 1.6 
Whanito been. ck etes re aicro tate chou ssrctse ccna ciara 7.5 ee 7.4 1.8 pes | 
Saskkatchewamine s. ac cette wieotalocls cies ceepetorrarie ste 4.6 4.5 4.5 1.2 1.8 1.6 
Mibertacsrecertro rae ean ee ee crane cients 4.4 4.1 4.3 0.9 1 ee 
British: Colttmbid, sas. o. .¢-nrs hei. ee feaste nant oll Sea. 3.5 0.8 12 1.0 
Vaikoncd erritony se. oi corticola = eines Fetes 6.7 4.3 5.6 0.5 0.7 0.6 
Northwest  Cerritoriestts sa cee web ees 7.9 5.9 7.0 30.3 Slave 33.6 

CANADA ie Soe an see cine ee ee enon 13.6 10.8 12.2 1.1 1.5 1.3 


Among the 2,231,000 persons reporting ability to speak both English and French, certain 
characteristics stand out. In the first place, a high percentage (80 p.c.) were residents of 
urban centres, close to 70 p.c. living in the larger cities of 100,000 population or over. 
Secondly, with three fifths of the bilingual population residing in the Province of Quebec, 
it is obvious that a substantial proportion of this group were of French ethnic background. 
Actually 1,666,000 or 75 p.c. of the population speaking both languages were recorded in 
the 1961 Census as of the French ethnic group. Thirdly, the study of language by age 
groups reveals a tendency for the percentage of persons able to speak both languages to rise 
steadily from childhood to around 45 years and decline gradually in the older age groups. 
This percentage rose from 4 p.c. among children under 15 years of age to 20 p.c. for males 
between 20 and 45 years. Largely because of the higher proportion of males than females 
over 15 years in the labour force, the percentage of the latter able to speak both English and 
French was somewhat lower than for males. 
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The 1961 Census showed 565,000 persons of other than French origin as able to speak 
both English and French. Just over 318,000 or 56 p.c. of these were of British Isles origins, 
48,000 of Italian, 32,000 of Jewish, 27,000 of German, and 18,000 of Polish ethnic back- 
ground. Smaller numbers were reported from among a variety of European and Asiatic 
ethnic groups. As would be expected, the extent to which members of these groups were 
able to speak both English and French depended quite largely upon the proportion of their 
number residing in the Province of Quebec or neighbouring communities in which there 
were large numbers of French-speaking persons. For example, just over half of the 318,000 
bilingual persons of British Isles ethnic background resided in Quebec Province. Although 
only 4 p.c. of the total population in Canada of this numerically largest ethnic group were 
bilingual, about 30 p.c. of those living in the Province of Quebec could speak both French 
and English. Similarly, among residents of this province belonging to other ethnic groups 
those reporting the highest percentages able to speak both languages were: Russian, 38 p.c.; 
Asiatic, 37 p.c.; Jewish, 36 p.c.; Italian, 35 p.c.; Polish, 32 p.c. and Scandinavian, 31 p.c. 

Among the foreign born population, 216,000 or around 8 p.c. had acquired a speaking 


_ knowledge of both English and French at the 1961 Census date. Ability to speak both 


languages among the foreign born was much more evident in Quebec Province than else- 
where, where 28 p.c. of this group reported ability to speak both English and French at the 
1961 Census. Among the more recent arrivals in this country, i.e., those who had immi- 
grated to Canada between 1951 and 1961, one quarter of the residents of this province were 
able to speak both English and French by the date of the latest census. 


From what has been said it may be concluded that the degree to which the population 
of a given province, city, rural or urban area is able to speak both English and French 
depends to a considerable extent upon the ratio of people of French to non-French origin in 
the area under observation. In metropolitan centres where a substantial number of 
bilingual persons are found, this relationship is quite apparent. For example, if the three 
metropolitan areas of Montreal, Ottawa and Quebec—where the population of French ethnic 
group rises from around two fifths of the total in Ottawa, to almost two thirds in Montreal 
and close to 95 p.c. in Metropolitan Quebec—are examined, it will be found that the per- 
centage of the French ethnic group able to speak both languages was highest in Metropolitan 
Ottawa at 60 p.c., declining to just over 40 p.c. in Metropolitan Montreal and to 23 p.c. in 


_ the Metropolitan Quebec area. Hence where there is a lower percentage of the French 


ethnic group in the total population of these metropolitan areas there is a higher proportion 


of bilingual persons in the group and, conversely, where a high percentage of the total 
population is of French ethnic background, such as in Metropolitan Quebec, there is a lower 
percentage of bilingual persons in that area. 


Although the percentage of the population of non-French ethnic groups in these three 
metropolitan areas who were able to speak both English and French was not as high as for 
the French ethnic group, the same tendency may be observed. To illustrate, in Quebec 
Metropolitan Area, not much more than 5 p.c. of the population was of non-French ethnic 
background. Among this group 52 p.c. were able to speak both French and English at the 
1961 Census and in this predominantly French-speaking area another 28 p.c. of this non- 
French ethnic group spoke French but not English. Thus, in this metropolitan area 80 
p.c. of the population reporting ethnic origins other than French were able to speak French. 
In Metropolitan Montreal where the non-French ethnic groups accounted for around 35 
p.c. of the total population, 30 p.c. were able to speak both languages, but in the Ottawa 
area where approximately 60 p.c. of the population was reported as belonging to non-French 


_ ethnic groups, the proportion who were able to speak both French and English was much 


| 


lower at 11 p.c. 

The importance of this factor of the ratio of the French to other ethnic groups in 
particular types of areas on the ability to speak both English and French is also evident 
when comparison is made of the extent of bilingualism among the population of the French, 


_ On the one hand, and other ethnic groups, on the other, in the rural areas of the Provinces of 
, Ontario and Quebec. Although the population of French ethnic background in rural 


Ontario is concentrated largely in the eastern and in the northern parts of the province, 
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almost half of their number were able to speak both languages at the time of the latest 
census. By contrast, in the rural areas of the Province of Quebec, largely because of the 
high preponderance of people of the French ethnic group in these areas, less than 10 p.c. of 
this ethnic group were able to speak both languages. On the other hand, because of the 
fact that a large majority of the population of rural Ontario are of non-French ethnic groups, 
only about 2 p.c. of their number were able to speak both languages in 1961 whereas in rural 
Quebec, where the non-French ethnic group constituted a relatively small percentage of the 
population, 22 p.c. reported ability to speak both English and French. 


It is not possible in this brief review to indicate other factors contributing to differences 
in the degree to which both English and French are spoken by the population of French and 
of other ethnic groups throughout Canada. It could well be, however, that for areas with 
higher or lower degrees of bilingualism among French or other ethnic groups an examination 
of the historical statistics of the census with respect to periods of settlement of various 
ethnic groups, educational levels, intermarriage between French and other ethnic groups, 
types of industries and occupations, and so forth, might help to identify other factors that 


contribute to differences in this regard. 


Subsection 10.—Households and Families 


This Subsection contains a summary of the principal statistics on households and 
families recorded at the 1961 Census; more detailed information may be found in 1961 
Census reports relating to households and families (see also p. 159). 


A household, as defined in the census, consists of a person or a group of persons oc- 
cupying one dwelling.* It usually consists of a family with or without lodgers, employees, 
etc. However, it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, of two or more families 
sharing a dwelling, or of one person living alone. Every person is a member of some 
household and the number of households equals the number of occupied dwellings. 


The total number and the average size of households are given by province for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 21. The relatively stable average of persons 
per household indicates an almost equal rate of increase for the dwelling stock as for the 
population. 


* A dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set of living quarters, with a private entrance either from 
outside the building or from a common hall, lobby, vestibule or stairway inside. The entrance must not be through 
another person’s living quarters. 


°1.—Households and Persons per Household, by Province, Census Years 1951, 
1956 and 1961 


Se 


Average Persons 
Households per Household 


Province or Territory 


1951 1956 1961 1951 1956 1961 

No No No No No No 

Newtoundiland fas 6. ae tenittee ioe demia count « 70,980 78,808 87,940 5.0 5.1 5.0 
Princesa waLdelslanGan. syscdsterr: city <foteusteals 22, 454 22, 682 23,942 4.3 4.2 4.2 
Nova scotiaws tos. bot te coerce tees eRe 149,555 162, 854 175, 341 4.2 4.1 4.0 
News Brunswicksee cece oan oeierockierine 114,007 120,475 P325005 4.4 4.5 4.4 
Que DOG... oduct bs Canad apse «nb ocns osinee tan 858, 784 1,001, 264 1,191, 469 4.6 4.4 4.2 
Ontario, Be. Sees en een nots, tee 1,181,126 1,392,491 1,640,881 3.8 3.8 Sau 
Manitoba: 2 ance crieeses etoile oie eran 202,398 217,964 239,754 Be Bai Sad 
Sagicatemewallene serie creme aici ieee 221, 456 233, 664 245, 424 Sy) 3.6 3.6 
‘Al berntatts Srey! Sa Sees. ees Sees: 250,747 294, 047 349, 816 3.6 Ball 3.7 
British Colom pisses sane. ase tien leila Saye Tcl 392, 403 459, 534 nS 3.4 3.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... “i 6,994 7,920 : 3.0 4.2 
Canadate rn oe eer ee 3,409, 2841 3,923,646 4,554,736 4.01 309 3.9 


clini in boo S2G BIN doe) Bye UE ee ee 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Table 22 shows that in 1961 there was a higher proportion of one- and two-person 
households than a decade previously and a correspondingly lower proportion of the largest- 
sized households. 


22.—Households classified by Number of Persons, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Households Percentages of Total 
Persons per Household nn 
19511 1956 1961 19512 1956 1961 
No No. No 

—— grereeey See, SRR ee: We Sear rer ae 252, 436 308, 613 424,750 7.4 7.9 9.3 
-. TOYISST PAAR tse Ses eit Ree Gera ain a 711,110 859, 109 1,012,068 20.9 21.9 Pip Be 
EE Se ae oe ee ee ee 688, 025 739,390 809, 182 20.2 18.8 17.8 
Oty Doe es aie et Ae eC 645, 512 742,363 836,912 18.9 18.9 18.4 
+ City ae alerting aie. as Sa ee Ue 439 , 873 513, 821 604,261 12.9 Ie 1323 
SSE i we iis Bae et eee So he ey 268, 238 314, 040 372,914 7.9 8.0 8.2 
TDR alee ie Seta ele. ce a Ban ye A Oe a 158,900 180, 603 209, 247 4.7 4.6 4.6 
i) lela pil ie SR Mie Ae RR Ae 5 | el tie ieee a 154, 540 169,723 189, 447 4.5 4.3 4.2 
POOL? MOLE PCTSODS. 2.2... ee bee ec ee cons 90, 650 95,984 95,955 2.7 2.4 2.1 
Totals, Households.................. 3,409,284 3,923,646 4,554,736 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Average Persons per Household........... 4.0 3.9 3.9 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Table 23 gives two classifications of households. The first is by the number of families* 
they include. While the proportion of one-family households has remained relatively 
stable since 1951, that of doubled-up families shows a fairly sharp drop from 6.7 p.c. in 
1951 to 3.7 p.c. in 1961, a possible indication of an easing in the housing situation. The 
proportion of non-family households has increased slightly over the ten-year period—from 
11.3 p.c. to 13.3 p.c. 


The second classification is by number of lodgers. The percentage of households 
with lodgers has continued to decrease but at a much slower pace between 1956 and 1961 
_ than during the previous five-year period. 


* A family, as defined in the census, consists of a husband and wife (with or without children who have never 
| married) or a parent with one or more children never married, living together in the same dwelling. Adopted 
_ children and stepchildren are counted as own children and, in fact, a family may comprise a man or woman living 


_ with a guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age. 


23.—Households classified by Number of Families and by Number of 
Lodgers, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


| 1951 1956 1961 
Families or Lodgers a 
P.C.of PCz of PLC Pot 
No Total No Total No Total 
Households with— 

Sera Ty eT PELE TS. FRAG. LLUAS «Hae SOM 385,010 ts 459, 420 11. 605, 801 13. 

OMCRTAUNY AW yo. oats ALM visa saa abt 2,794, 860 82. 3, 259, 499 83. 3, 780, 992 83. 

“ TGASTPE GS AS Sem BP ey 229, 425 204, 727 167, 943 


171,310 162, 067 207,518 
73, 480 68,950 67, 237 


1.3 AG 3.3 

2.0 3.1 3.0 

6.7 5.2 3.7 

Oo 2 ea ie a se 3,081, 085 90.4 3,610, 238 92.0 4,210,953 92.4 
5.0 4.1 4.6 

2.2 1.8 1.5 

83, 420 2.4 82,391 2.1 69, 028 1.5 
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The average size of the Canadian family made af 
continuing the trend of the 1951-56 period. Every p 


chewan participated in this increase, as shown in Table 24. 


24.—Families and Persons per Family, by Province, Census Years 1951, 


urther gain between 1956 and 1961, 
rovince except Quebec and Saskat- 


1956 and 1961 


Nee eee an Tis 


Families 
Province or Territory a a 
1951 1956 1961 
Pe: Pa eee ee es 
No. No. No. 
Newfoundland...........eeseeeeerree eee 74, 858 82,128 89, 267 
Prince Edward Island...........+-+++++++: 21,381 21,153 21,969 
Nova Scotia.......cee cee cee rece seceeeees 145, 127 154, 243 161, 894 
New Brunswick........-.+++eeeeeereeeeeee 111,639 116, 623 124, 653 
Quebec. Bid. code FoR oF Wee ae am ee > 856, 041 970,414 1,103, 822 
QONbATIO 2. de even othe He 0s gos Seis elem osieime 1,162,772 1,342,572 1,511,478 
Manitoba. Pale c<deicih ces aca Gale meitetare ole 191,268 204, 414 215, 831 
Saskatchewan.........sseeee reer esse eetees 196, 188 205, 135 211,776 
Niner peste ooeet oo oars poomoore, 223, 326 262, 922 305,671 
British Columbia...........-++s-eeeee eres 299, 845 346,003 394, 023 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........- 4,939 5, 893 7,060 
Camadasat. 05. soe rere: See re 3,287,384 3,711,500 4,147,444 


Closely related to the number of families per household, and 
conditions, is the type of family. In 1961, 94.3 out of every 10 
maintaining their own households as comp 
apparent steady improvement in living conditions. 


Average Persons 


per Family 
1951 1956 1961 
No. No. No. 
4.4 4.6 4.7 
4.0 4.1 4.2 
3.9 3.9 4.0 
4.1 4.2 4.3 
4,2 4.2 4,2 
3.4 3.5 3.6 
3.6 3.6 gal 
Shr 3.8 Bis: 
id one 3.8 
Si) 3.4 3.6 
3.9 4.1 4.3 
3e% 3.8 3.9 


also an indicator of living 
0 families in Canada were 
ared with 92.3 in 1956 and 90.2 in 1951, an 
The families not maintaining their 


own households fell into two main sub-categories—families related to the head of the house- 


hold and non-related lodging families. 


ries were mostly families of employees living in their emp 


shows the 1961 distribution of families according to type. 


25.—Families classified by Type and by Province, Census 1961 


ag ne ee | were ee ee el 


Maintaining 

Province or Territory wn 
Household 

No. 
Newioundlands cs. cae ek te ae e 81,068 
Prince Edward Island...........---- 20,294 
Nova SCOtiat Tatton eeerins wee earner 149, 876 
New Brunswick........---scessssee: 116, 446 
Quebec.© vice. cnc sees cee oe abe ese 1,051, 891 
ODEATIO Scene ee Sesiaaes Suen: 1,405,131 
ManitODa. re ne cde nea sie a rees 204, 406 
Saskatchewan.........-- 204, 612 
HA Tinerte, hhc entice toca se 293, 609 
British Columbia 377, 596 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 6, 600 
Canad sc sinc. den AeBemogen tt 3,911,529 


Not Maintaining Own Household 


Related 


157,120 


Lodging 


72,416 


Other 


ee 


The few who did not fit either of these sub-catego- 
loyer’s household. Table 25 


Total 
Families — 
Total 
No. No. 
8,199 89, 267 
1,675 21,969 
12,018 161, 894 | 
8,207 124, 653 © 
51,931 1, 103, 822 
106, 347 1,511,478 
11,425 215, 831 
7,164 211,776 
12,062 305, 671 
16, 427 394,023 
460 , 060 
235,915 4,147,444 
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There were 7,777,137 children in families in 1961. These are limited by definition to 
children never married and under 25 years of age who were living with their parents or 
guardians at the time of the census. In Table 26, the number of children is classified to 
show the number in each of four separate age groups corresponding roughly to pre-school- 
age children, those of elementary school age, those at the secondary school level, and those 
of college or working age. 


26.—Children Living at Home classified by Age Group and by Province, Census 1961 


Heh Fa? 15-18 Years 19-24 Years Gan 
Province or Territory Sead = eS WED rae deen al: heey ee ot 
6 Years Years Living 
Total At School Total At School siklone 
; No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland................. 80, 245 109,020 32,582 21,004 16,827 1,522 238, 674 
Prince Edward Island......... 15,550 21,563 6,626 4,465 3,606 600 47,345 
MINOVA OCOLIB. 05. fescanstssces 107, 627 144, 950 45,611 32,907 23,000 4,036 321,188 
New Brunswick............... 93 , 231 131,102 39,668 27,329 19,746 3, 66 283,747 
BEG? Sh), Sos . OSTEO 789,382 | 1,042,937 353, 764 209,975 240,275 34, 464 2,426,358 
CULES ORS aes eRe EO oe 874,318 | 1,111,981 321, 482 245, 421 179, 622 45,625 2,487, 403 
URSA Ee] of Wag eed DI eis aie Ree 127,250 169,016 51,530 39, 156 26,775 , 883 374,571 
BasicabChCWAal:....coxess. cos: 134, 502 176, 645 53, 033 41,991 23,396 5,736 387,576 
eiberta.... oul Pehi Aes e. 212,114 250, 672 70, 686 57,259 32, 882 8,351 566, 354 
ipritish Columbia, ............ 220, 347 281, 698 83,272 68, 346 42,081 11,714 627,398 
Yukon and Northwest 
Porritories! We Sil aie 7,158 6,985 1,554 861 826 91 16,523 
Canadaze >. ts .nnwe 3d. 2,661,724 | 3,446,569 | 1,059,808 748,714 609, 036 121,682 || 7,777,137 


Two additional family classifications are given in the 1963-64 Year Book at pp. 180- 
181—families classified by age of head, and families classified by marital status and sex of 
family head. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 


Intercensal estimates of the populations of Canada and of the provinces have many 
uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic and social legisla- 
tion. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population estimates in 
planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per capita 
| figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have been found useful for 
_ estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data collected in sample 
surveys. 


! 


\ 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June 1 of each year. Popula- 
| tion estimates by province are also available on a quarter-year basis. The estimates of 
| population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the births of the 
| intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; immigrants 
| are added and emigrants subtracted. No complete information is available on emigration. 
_ The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons who gave Canada 
as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States as immigrants 
(see Chapter on Immigration and Citizenship, Part I, Section 3) and from the Registrar- 
General of Britain the number of emigrants from Canada arriving by sea to take up per- 
| Manent residence in that country. Such data, however, are not available from other 
countries but, as indicated by partial data from United Nations sources, the proportion 
of total emigrants to all other countries is small. Family allowance statistics showing 
the number of migrant families by provinces are used in estimating interprovincial shifts 
in population (see Table 3, p. 163). 
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The following statement shows the data used in preparing the revised population 
estimates for the years 1957 to 1960 and the annual estimates for 1962, 1963 and 1964. 
The next succeeding census serves as a basis for revision of the annual estimates of each 
intercensal period. 


From June 1 to May 31 of Next Year 


Population EE 
Year at June 1 Births! Deaths! Immigrants Residual? 
No. No. No. No. No. 

LO 5G: Censusrenetoooreee se 16,081,000 461,000 132,000 255,000 55,000 
TOR 74 hes oe oscars Socio messin 16,610,000 471,000 138,000 194,000 57,000 
OS Si Wee crprceronnsnatronreahirsatelarets 17,080,000 474,000 139,000 116,000 48,000 
(OSCR hae SO ORS one = onmerenc 17,483,000 477,000 138,000 106, 000 58,000 
(iNT e, Re Hoos batacon- 17,870,000 479,000 141,000 89,000 59, 000 
1061 Censuses... . tcc same es oe 18, 238,000 472,000 143,000 70,000 67,000 
CGV . RE oid me ome anic cr > 18,570,000 470,000 145,000 79,000 78,000 
1063. aR koe a oame cpocies ee 18,896,000 462,000 149,000 102,000 80,000 
NO GEES Bae. Be 5 PRM eo ce oe 19, 237,000 . 
1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for the remaining period. 2 Mainly 


emigration. 


°97.—Annual Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, 1951-64 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for 1951, 1956 and 1961 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found 
in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-80 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and 
for 1941-50 in the 1961 edition, p. 165. Figures for 1867-1951 will also be found in Census of Canada 1951, Vol. X. 


Nfld. | P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Yukon|N.W.T.|\Canada | 


000 | 7000 | 7000 | 7000 | 7000 | 000 | ’0CO | ’000 | 000 "000 000 | 7000 | ’000 


361 98 643 516 | 4,056 | 4,598 776 832 939 | 1,165 9 16 || 14,009 — 
374 100 653 526 | 4,174 | 4,788 798 843 973 | 1,205 9 16 || 14,459 
383 101 663 533 | 4,269 | 4,941 809 861 | 1,012 | 1,248 9 16 || 14,845 


395 101 673 540 | 4,388 | 5,115 823 873 | 1,057 | 1,295 10 17 || 15,287 
406 100 683 547 | 4,517 | 5,266 839 878 | 1,091 | 1,342 11 18 || 15,698 


415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 || 16,081 
424 99 701 562 | 4,769 | 5,636 862 880 | 1,164 | 1,482 12 19 || 16,610 
432 100 709 571 | 4,904 | 5,821 875 891 | 1,206 | 1,588 13 20 || 17,080 
441 101 719 582 | 5,024 | 5,969 891 907 | 1,248 | 1,567 13 21 | 17,483 
448 103 727 589 | 5,142 | 6,111 906 915 | 1,291 | 1,602 14 22 || 17,870 


458 105 7374 598 | 5,259 | 6,236 922 925 | 1,332 | 1,629 14 23 || 18,238 © 
470 106 746 607 | 5,366 | 6,342 935 930 | 1,370 | 1,659 15 24 || 18,570 
481 107 756 614 | 5,468 | 6,448 950 933 | 1,405 | 1,695 15 24 || 18,896 
491 107 762 617 | 5,562 | 6,586 958 943 | 1,482 | 1,738 16 25 || 19,237 


Because of the growing interest in the expanding population of the larger metropolitan - 
areas of Canada, estimates for these areas have been prepared as of June 1, 1963. These 
are shown in Table 28 with the census counts for June 1, 1961; the estimates relate to the 
boundaries established for the 1961 Census. As in the preparation of intercensal popu- 
lation estimates for provinces, the births occurring in the metropolitan areas between 
June 1, 1961 and June 1, 1963 were added to the population at the census date, and deaths | 
subtracted. Immigrants over this period reporting these metropolitan areas as places of 
destination were added and allowances were made for losses in population by emigration. 
Also, the net in-movement or out-movement caused by internal migration was calculated 
from family allowance and other data. 


The falling off in the rate of population growth for the whole of Canada between June 
1, 1961 and June 1, 1963, caused by declining immigration and a slight fall in the birth 
rate, is also reflected in the growth rate for the metropolitan areas. 
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28. —KEstimated Population of Major Metropolitan Areas! as at June 1, 1963, 
compared with 1961 Census 


Census Estimate Census Estimate 


Metropolitan Area? June.1,-1961,_|1 June-1,.1968 Metropolitan Area? June-4,.1961.1-June-4,1968 
No No. No No 

erat yey nmr dre 279,062 300-000-—|-Quebees er eee 357, 568 376,000 
BAENONTON: ...V5i.... Gos. 337, 568 302,000 MM Poronto. .WY..d.cc.. Yeas 1,824,481 1,925,000 
a teas Tek pee Toy oun Bin SUCOR WEE -- 4-4-4. ae. a: 790,165 809, 000 
Montreal.................. 2,109,509 2,205,000 || Windsor................. 193, 365 196, 000 
es! eee ee 429,750 458,000 || Winnipeg................. 475, 989 485, 000 

1 With 100,000 or more population in the city proper at the 1961 Census. 2 Areas as of the 1961 Census. 


Table 29 gives estimates of the population of Canada and the provinces by age group 

-and sex as at June 1, 1963. The method followed in preparing these estimates was much 

the same as that used in calculating the population estimates, described on p. 188. These 
estimates are subject to revision as soon as data from the next census are available. 


29.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
as at June 1, 1963 


0-4 Years 5-9 Years 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 
Province or Territory 


Males Females Males Females Males | Females Males | Females 


000 000 000 000 ’000 000 000 000 
Newfoundland............. 36.5 34.8 SOF o2.t Sled 30.7 25.4 25.0 
Prince Edward Island..... 6.9 6.5 6.3 6.1 6.3 6.1 5.2 5.0 
BOVE OCOUG...hc00ccececes 46.9 45.0 44.6 42.1 42.2 40.3 36.3 34.3 
ew Brunswick........... 40.3 38.3 39.0 Sila} 38.0 36.8 Slee 29.9 
7S] 56 Oh ameter eee 340.8 325.6 329.9 316.1 308.7 291.0 259.5 202.12 
CRTC ER os ee ee 388.7 370.2 356.7 340.3 324.8 308.8 254.1 241.6 
Baniboba Jeotey ed. tote. es 56.3 a8 D2 50.3 49.0 47.1 40.2 38.4 
Saskatchewan............. 58.0 55.9 DOG pati 50.2 48.3 40.4 38.7 
MNO of itrcas at is es 96.0 91.9 86.2 81.5 73.6 70.1 56.8 54.4 
British Columbia.......... 96.7 92.8 91.5 87.5 83.1 79.3 66.1 62.8 
Yukon Territory........... 1.3 132 1.0 0.9 O27 0.6 0.4 0.4 
Northwest Territories..... 2.3 2x2 1.6 1.5 1:3 tes 0.9 0.9 
OFTEN Fe 1,170.7 1,118.2 1,097.5 1,048.1 1,004.6 960.4 816.6 783.6 
20-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 45-54 Years 


Males | Females Males | Females Males | Females Males | Females 


000 000 000 000 000 000 7000 000 
Newfoundland............. yea a2 27.6 25.3 Od 23.4 22.2 19.6 
Prince Edward Island..... 3.6 ous Gye Bod 5.5 eb 5.6 Seah 
Bova Scotia... ic. l..kss. Pal afl 25.0 43.9 42.2 43.5 44.5 40.6 38.4 
ew Brunswick........... 21.0 20.3 32.8 oot 34.3 34.8 30.2 28.7 
Su Genes a Aeon aa 198.9 204.9 362.2 367.5 343.0 Balke 266.5 268.2 
aE ea a 196.9 200.6 428.2 420.2 447.1 449.1 apeal 343.1 
MMBICODA. «kpc cists sae 31.4 30.7 58.9 55.9 59.9 61.6 2.0, 51.8 
Saskatchewan............. 29.6 28.5 54.6 51.0 57.4 55.7 DL ES 48.3 
RS eee ee ere 46.0 46.5 99.5 93.2 92.1 89.0 70.9 66.4 
_ British Columbia.......... 51.3 Oval 108.3 101.5 112.4 116.1 97.8 97.2 
Yukon Territory........... 0.5 0.4 1.5 1.1 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 
Northwest Territories..... Jean 0.8 2.4 1.6 1.7 be! 1.0 0.7 
MOATEAGA 4 om. sis) e 500 625.3 630.0 1,225.6 1,197.4 1,224.0 1,233.3 992.7 968.0 


————SS  ———SSSSS) OES SESSS!|_a{EE eee eS ae 
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29.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
as at June 1, 1963—concluded 


Ne ————————————————— ssa 
55-64 Years 65-69 Years 70+ Years All Ages 


Province or Territory 
Males | Females Males | Females | Males Females Males | Females 


ee | | fe ee | RS | 


"000 "000 000 ’000 "000 *000 000 000 

Newfoundland............. 13.6 12.5 4.9 4.9 9.0 8.9 246.6 234.4 
Prince Edward Island..... 4.2 3.8 1.8 1.8 2.6 3.9 54.7 52.3 
NovarScotia:..........+.-< 27.1 25.9 10.4 10.8 20.4 23.2 383.6 372.4 
New Brunswick........... 20.4 19.9 7.9 8.2 15.2 16.8 310.4 303.6 
QUEBEC: ue aust paint eeis 178.5 184.4 59.0 63.6 92.5 108.5 } 2,734.5 2,733.5 
Ontarioan 7. PALA IAA 248.5 249.2 88.1 97.0 150.2 191.5 | 3,236.4 3,211.6 
Manitoba" acaserecrses es 37.5 35.8 14.0 14.1 28.9 29.0 481.5 468.5 
Saskatchewan............. 37.5 32.8 14.5 13.0 32.6 26.9 481.4 451.6 
Alberta... s2eesseasee or 50.7 43.0 17.4 15.3 34.8 29.7 724.0 681.0 
British Columbia.......... 68.3 62.4 24.5 25.6 59.6 59.1 859.6 835.4 
Yukon Territory........... 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 8.4 6.6 
Northwest Territories..... 0.6 0.4 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 13.3 10.7 

Canada.............+. - 687.4 670.4 242.8 254.5 447.2 497.7 | 9,534.4 9,361.6 


Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 


The Indians* 


Approximately one of every hundred Canadians is registered as an Indian by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. This number includes all persons descended 
in the male line from a paternal ancestor of Indian identity who have chosen to remain under 
Indian legislation. In the aggregate, the Indians are grouped into 559 bands and occupy © 
or have access to 2,265 reserves or settlements having a total area of 5,985,107 acres. 


About 26 p.c. of the Indians reside away from reserves, including those in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories for whom reserves have not been set aside. Many Indians, 
both on and off reserves, have specialized in various professions, trades and agricultural — 
pursuits. Others have fitted into the economy of the areas in which they live in a wide © 
range of occupations. Some 265 Indians are employed by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 123 of them as teachers. In the northern 
and other outlying areas, hunting, fishing and trapping remain the important means of 
livelihood for Indians. 


Subject to special provisions in the Indian Act, all laws of general application are 
applicable to Indians. Indians are liable for taxation of property held off a reserve a8 — 
well as of any income they earn off a reserve. They may vote in federal elections on the 
same basis as other citizens and in provincial elections where the electoral laws of the 
provinces permit. Indians are free to enter into contractual obligations and may sue 
and be sued. However, their real and personal property situated on a reserve is exempt 
from seizure except on suit by another Indian. 


* Revised in the Information Division, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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30.—Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1964 


Quebec, 4 in Ontario, 4 in Alberta, 25 in the Yukon Territory and 29 in the Northwest Territories. 


Province or Territory Bands Reserves | Total Area 
No. No. acres 

BePINCO TV OWALGSISLANG. .2h 5:5 «ten heen roan a ih Ce mee wera eee os v6 5 1 4 2,741 
_ J OTREDW SIO 1: buenas ape -pearepetet etic eater aa agr tary webiste be Ac ener iraree 0 tan grararac 11 39 25, 404 
BEES UNSWICK he ees atc ieee hone St ch ain wis Sh sean ee wine weed wim ge ons 15 23 37,671 
SP ELSETOE 79 ie ere Sd eae Bie 3 Se raatcrariy, ac Me 6 On 41 39 188,143 
SER UCC GS ak SU GE See oe Semmes StS etre Oe ee Oe 111 169 1,556, 437 
BEARICOUDS MELE. Tent ee. V or Ue eis hc ch Pea «adie Pudioae » ocd se omieeets 51 101 522,575 
BSA ECHO WEAN re cc sieh ee its cre SoS ah oa cca Wisple wih waddle dupate Ge sod ape 67 123 1,224,111 
URN OT LE sh RUM, sis ART Mero wie ee ROR CURE Te CL ea ate 6 ww fs WE 41 95 1, 603, 475 
Bema casi Oli by key. stew ca yeeecs act es has othe Kcperenctalh asa ects gheIsea ate « ae t's wo 192 1,618 817, 754 
MEO L OLTRGGT Ys. sera cod ose hee oie eateries te RO oeaara eaten es 13 251 4,784 
BUD SV OSG OL OLT ECOL ICS rested eters set opecchonsssucyehouss one o:iauceusechons Kea sieseakustonsstpaidue.cic Peer: 16 291 2,012 
NEUE RS) fos ges SRS Te SE Selene I SP eRe Sn RSP OT ORI 5 559 25 2002 5,985,107 

' Indian settlements only. 2 Includes 75 Indian settlements not officially classified as reserves—13 in 


A Tlepavennenads census of Indian population is taken every five years and the numbers 
recorded at the three latest censuses—1949, 1954 and 1959—are given in Table 31; the 
figures for 1960-63 are taken from band membership lists kept for administrative purposes 


by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


$1.—Indian Population, by Province, Departmental Censuses 1949, 1954 and 1959 


and Estimates 1960-63 


19621 


363 
3,834 
3,524 

22,373 
46,172 
26,676 
26, 483 


198,220 


1963! 


47,260 
27,778 
27,672 
22,738 
40,990 


Province or Territory : 1949 1954 19591 1960! 19611 

No No. No No No. 
Prince Edward Island. raed Re west weit ei 273 272 341 343 348 
MER SCO UIA fe ae tia ak. vdstrod 3 on 2,641 3,002 3,561 3, 620 3,746 
Bnew Brunswick.........5...-0.0.05005 2,189 2,629 3,183 3, 280 3,397 
BeUODCOE See Eh ea bei Seas, Siukae. 15,970 17,574 20, 453 21,154 21,793 
(ore crak na ace, anaes Spe aa 34,571 Bill, Ae) 42,668 43,767 44,942 
MMEOIN. couse. hose. Lis. Ci. LSE 17,549 19, 684 23, 658 24,608 25,681 
Baskatchewan......0..04.5..00s. ee aes 16,308 18,750 23,280 24,278 25, 334 
NESE EE coe ere ot ee Sa 3 a 13, 805 15,715 19, 287 20,053 20,931 
British Columbia. ::...0....0....0. 005 27,936 31, 086 36, 229 37,375 38,616 
SSS Uae tc: ag en oe ao 1,443 1,568 1,868 1,928 2,006 
Northwest Territories................ 3, tle 4,023 4,598 4,758 4,915 
PEGUAISE YALE, OR EER DAR 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 185,169 | 191,709 


204,796 


1 As at Dec. 31. 


The Indian population in each province is classified by age group and sex in Table 32. 
The rapid growth of that population in recent years is indicated by the fact that in 1963 
approximately 58 p.c. of the Indians were under 21 years of age compared with 43 p.c. 
of the population of Canada asawhole. Religious denominations of the Indian population 


are given in Table 33. 
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32.—Indian Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, Dec. 31, 1963 
ee OOOooo{[c——_—Ss— 
0-5 Years 6-15 Years 16-20 Years 21-64 Years 


Province or Territory 


Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island..... 29 36 42 41 16 16 91 80 
INGVALS COLA nse tee 341 825 527 514 207 183 849 742 
New Brunswick........... 362 378 511 486 169 163 751 641 
Québecee. nnd. ote ou ee oe 2,062 2,110 2,675 2,690 1,105 1,095 5,172 4,760 
OntATIOns arsids. Gee oe5 Sst 4,451 4,370 6,031 5, 808 2,334 2,027 10,042 8,971 
Manito tik sce tceres eee 3,407 Stale Oe tae Sriol 15385 1,297 5,237 4,487 
Saskatchewan............. 3,565 3,562 3,819 3,805 1,278 Wns 4,893 4,455 
Albertacrccces2- Weems sock 2, 882 2, 834 3,134 3,156 1,062 1,110 4,005 3,647 
British Columbia......... 4,670 4,704 5,568 5,479 2,065 2,087 7,881 6, 839 
Yukon berritoryer. =. 0.608 270 200 252 268 102 108 419 360 
Northwest Territories..... 546 584 622 633 243 215 1,093 967 

Totalsiccdeocnesee es 22,585 22,532 26,923 26,601 9,966 9,876 40,433 35,949 

65-69 Years 70 + Years Not Stated All Ages 


Males Females | Males Females Males Females Males Females 


ee ee SS OS O_O eee 


No No No No No. No No No 

Prince Edward Island..... 3 4 2, 4 4 38 6 189 185 
INOW SCOLLAn Geena es 28 24 61 44 35 55 2,048 1, 887 
New Brunswick........... 30 15 42 40 16 25 1,881 1,748 
Qucbecte. eee ese eee ere 225 192 899 376 42 140 11,680 11,363 
Ontariod acess aces eee 445 350 789 724 192 421 24,284 22,976 
Micinitiol sewclervacesevacie reece: 214 151 350 337 12 65 14,347 13,431 
Saskatchewan............- 182 169 353 263 6 47 14,096 13,576 
PAT bertan caine Gn ween. 170 101 296 232 36 73 11,585 11, 153 
British Columbia......... 382 245 546 462 7 55 21,119 19,871 
AYUakon Verritory.... «2k eens 12 15 39 44 — 2 1,094 1,048 
Northwest Territories..... 56 50 96 92 15 23 2,671 2,564 

Totalsveen occ occe: 1,748 1,314 2,975 2,618 364 912 || 104,994 99,802 


eee een et ee eS 


33.—Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, by Province, Dec. 31, 1963 


eae er OR eo) ot te De ee eee 
EEE | EE 


Province |Roman} 4, | United Presby-| Pente- Paes eee Aborig-| Not All 


ox Cath- glican | Church Baptist! “terian | costal Rin \Benet inal | Stated Denom- 


Territory olic inations 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 

PTS dee 374 — — — — — — — —_— — 374 
INeSiae. ... 5.28 3,891 = 6 — — — _ 4 — 34 3,935 
N.B Aware 3,601 — 1 — — — — — —_ 27 3,629 
Questa tere 16,644 | 4,648 827 5 —_ 32 — 203 219 470 || 23,048 
Ontario oree 16,377 | 13,616 (ABE Snaoe 884 384 3 411 2,658 2,058 47,260 
Man: 2)0e. S22 10,800 8,113 6,935 — 1,209 263 — 119 86 253 27,778 
Sask mc hoe 14,878 Sola, 2,408 63 88 _— — 409 te3a0 276 27,672 
AEG ed ots 16, 257 2,947 2,520 168 6 11 — 539 223 22,738 
Rear Pree 23,836 | 7,818 | 7,772 1 2 297 744 230 1 294 || 40,990 
‘Yukon ih ae 1,489 — 119 -~ — — — — 7 2,142 
INL WEDS. Poster 4,078 881 — _— 1 — — — — 275 5,285 
Yotals...... 111,263 | 47,719 | 28,106 | 3,588 | 2,190 987 747 1,915 | 4,364 | 3,917 || 204,796 
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GROWTH OF THE INDIAN POPULATION 
AS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION OF CANADA, 
CENSUSES 1941, 1951 AND 1961 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE 
10 15 20 25 
AVI EERE LEED ; 
GOLLDC CECE LEELA TOTAL POPULATION 


1931-4] 


INDIAN POPULATION 


VTA AAAAAAAAAAAA AA, 
SAALALASAASACALALAASASASAASASS SAAS 
LLFZ., SASALAASASIPIAIS SSS SSAA 


1941-5! 


VV AAAAAAA CASALL SAS, 
SAAAALASALALALACAACAALAS ASS AAA AAA AAALAC Ok aaa 
SALLASALACAAAAALALSALAALS AAAS ACCS LAA OOER@A 


Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian Affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada. Since January 1950, Indian affairs have 
been the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


The Indian Affairs Branch is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, eight regional 
Offices, two district offices in the Province of Ontario and 88 field agencies. Specialists in 
such matters as education, economic development, resource management, social welfare, 
and engineering and construction are attached to headquarters and regional staffs. Liaison 
is maintained with the Indian and Northern Health Services of the Department of National 

Health and Welfare, the federal agency concerned with the medical care of Indians 
| (see p. 277). 

It is the primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch to administer the affairs of 
‘Indians in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and economic 
life of the country. To this end, the Branch has brought into effect a wide range of pro- 
‘grams in the fields of education, economic development, social welfare and community 
development. Underlying administrative duties of the Branch include the management 
: of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, the administration of band funds, estates manage- 

‘ment, enfranchisement of Indians and the administration of treaty obligations. 


| 


Economic Development.—A number of self-help programs are in operation, in- 
tended to give all Indians the opportunity of earning satisfactory incomes. Special 
attention is given to the placement of Indians in employment; the promotion of agriculture 
and stock-raising on reserves; the fostering of Indian enterprise and the provision of loans; 
_home industries and handicrafts; the management of fur, fish and wildlife resources; and 
_assistance in developing other resources on or with access to the reserves. 
| __ Placement officers of the National Employment Service, located at a number of centres, 
help develop job opportunities for Indians and to promote their employment in a wider 
| Tange of occupations, a program which includes vocational and trade training. The 
Indian Affairs Branch has arranged for community organizations to counsel Indians who 
are becoming established in urban centres outside reserves and it also fosters the relocation 


| 
/ 
| 


is 
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of Indian families in frontier communities associated with the mining industries, providing 
counsel and other assistance. Approximately $1,200,000 was spent in 1963-64 under the 
Community Employment Program, which provides employment on reserves through 
financing projects to develop and improve public assets on the reserves. Indian bands are 
encouraged to become directly involved in the planning and operation of these projects 
and thus assume greater responsibility in developing their communities and natural re- 
sources. In mid-1964 it was announced that the community development program would 
be intensified and an additional $3,500,000 provided over the next three years to assist in 
raising the living standards in Indian communities. This program will be conducted by 
the Indian Affairs Branch in association with provincial and other agencies. 


Certain provinces co-operate in renewable natural resources development programs. 
Slightly higher fur prices have stimulated interest and activity in trapping and there are 
indications that 1963-64 will be the best fur season in 15 years. Recent emphasis on 
tourism has resulted in several successful projects on reserves; through training and promo- 
tion, more opportunities are available in guiding and a preference for Indian guides is being 
shown in many areas. Participation by Indians in commercial fishing continues to increase 
and in some areas this occupation surpasses trapping in economic importance; during 1963, 
Indians earned close to $7,000,000 from trapping and more than $5,500,000 from commercial 
fishing operations. Forestry operations on the reserves, as well as in areas adjacent to the 
reserves, provide considerable employment for Indians; they produce about 90 p.c. of the 
annual reserve cut. The sale of forest products brings more than $7,000,000 annually to 
band funds, and timber dues add about $700,000. Indians are given assistance in the 
operation of lumber mills, fence-post peeler and treatment plants, and charcoal kilns; 
reforestation projects and forest fire-fighting provide further income. The annual revenue 
to band funds from the exploitation of mineral resources on reserve lands averages about 
$2,000,000 a year, most of it from oil and gas resources in Alberta. 

During 1963, Indians made and sold about $900,000 worth of handicraft items. To 
encourage this important part-time occupation, the Indian Affairs Branch maintains a 
marketing service and provides basic materials and other types of assistance on a repayable 
basis. Indian farmers are eligible for assistance under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and other federal statutes of general application. In 
addition, the Branch provides financial assistance to encourage young Indians to engage in 
farming and to help those already so engaged. The Branch is prepared to help Indians to 
finance co-operatives and small businesses when competent management is provided and 
the Indians concerned are familiar with the business principles and practices involved and 
have a financial stake in the enterprise. 


Indians maintain a number of projects through their band funds. During the year 
1963-64, $41,500 was used to provide cattle for Indian farmers on a repayable basis. Agri- 
cultural assistance, nearly all of which was repayable, totalled $102,200 and machinery was 
provided at a cost of $90,100. Other expenditures included $589,000 for roads and bridges 
and $6,300 for reforestation. In addition, 52 band loans from capital funds, almost all of 
which were for the purchase of cattle and machinery, totalled $38,721. 


Education.—More than 50,500 Indians are enrolled in schools throughout the country. 
Approximately one third of these attend provincial and private schools, the cost of tuition 
being assumed by the Federal Government. As a further encouragement to the attendance 
of Indian children in non-Indian schools, grants are made toward the cost of any new or 
supplementary construction required by their admission. | 


; 


There are three types of Indian schools, all operated at the expense of the Government. 
On most reserves, day schools provide education for children who live at home. Residential 
schools care for orphaned children, children from broken homes, and for those who, because | 
of isolation or other reasons, are unable to attend day schools. The third type of school 


gives instruction to children confined to hospital. 
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All standard classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are used in Indian schools. 
Financial assistance for pupils attending non-Indian schools varies from payment of tuition 
fees to full maintenance. Promising senior students are awarded scholarships to attend 
university or vocational school and scholarships are given to those who show promise in the 
arts. 


3$4.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in All Schools classified by Type of School and by Grade, 


School Year 1962-63 
Gr. ade ey Pr ofes- 
‘ 3 ech- | siona ot 
Classification Kinder-| j_¢ 7-8 9-13 | nical an Graded] Total 
garten Other 


OP EGC RIE aa a 2,498 | 16,810 | 1,864 89 15 Sas 302 || 21,578 

Residential school boarders attending 
classes at residential schools.. ........ 571 | 5,455 877 641 — at —~ 7,544 

Day pupils attending classes at residential 
BUOOIS HS. TACO. Writs ONES SEI A ayid, 338 | 1,997 263 7 — i3e = 2,605 
Beeprtal schools hex csrnyadas cere wena weshas — — — _— — a oie 273 
Provincial, private or territorial schools.... 352 | 9,773 | 2,768 | 3,093 97 542 1,924 || 18,549 
All Schools................... 3,709 | 34,035 | 5,772 | 3,830 112 542 | 2,499 | 50,549 


35.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Provincial, Private or Territorial Schools, classified 
by Grade or Type of Training, by Province, School Year 1962-63 


Grade or 
Type of P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.| Canada 
Training 
No. | No. | No No No No. No No No No No No 
Kindergarten........ — 19 — 47 117 25 42 — 20 1 81 352 
Grade— 


Oe a 


eee —_ 21 13 93 283 130 168 159 467 32 130 1,496 

Lo aseageeemeeeiaoeein — 34 21 114 319 116 136 153 433 63 120 1,509 

Smee eee Tee. Fs — 38 21 137 282 120 116 165 404 44 74 1,401 

” ae 1 16 42 180 341 141 95 211 403 47 57 1,534 

‘lc ods Se BO eee 1 24 25 156 308 95 80 124 372 22 27 1,234 

oh —_ 36 29 118 441 88 111 134 415 20 22 1,414 

| ee — 14 12 102 238 66 (0% 66 285 8 14 877 

eee Sa _ 8 6 59 144 30 43 28 152 4 4 478 

Merrie io's2ascd. sas — 7 3 12 85 10 25 42 105 1 4 294 

|S aea _— — _— _ 22 — — — 8 _ — 30 
| University— 

BRIVVCAT. eos seks —_ 6; — 11 9 1 3 2 2 — 1 35 

Ba VeAT. . vz cxis. bs —_ — — 3 5 os 1 — 3 —_ — 12 

BEC VCAT oo 3.5. csojaers —_ — 1 — — 1 — — — — -— 2 

4th year and up — — — 1 2 — 1 _ 1 — — 5 

| _ — — — 1 — — _ — — — 1 

Medical........... — — — u 1 _ — — — — — 2 

Teacher training..... - _— 1 7 8 1 1 — 2 — _ 20 

Nurse training....... 1 1} — 3 4 1 6 + 1 — — 20 

Nurses’ aide......... a _— — 1 —_— — — 4 8 — — 13 

| Commercial......... _ 4 1 14 17 12 18 8 18 — 93 

h Trades Beer eses a) wide, 6:4. 9:% —_ 11 3 39 13 39 13 if 23 — — 148 

lind and deaf....... oo 1 1 7h 8 1 3 5 — 2 28 

I SS eee — — _— 1 150 6 7 16 79 _ 1 260 

| Not graded.......... 27 61 — 340 | 1,049 17 149 21 171 — 29 1,924 

{ MOotalS... ....:5 - 39 | 357 198 | 1,788 | 4,652 | 1,535 | 1,741 | 1,610 |-5,108 362 1,159 || 18,549 
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Welfare.—Indians are eligible for all welfare assistance provided under federal legis- 
lation and financed by the Federal Government, including family allowances and old age 
security. They are also eligible to receive old age assistance, disabled persons’ allowances 
and blind persons’ allowances, which are financed jointly by the federal and provincial 
governments. In addition, the Indian Affairs Branch has an active interest in assisting 
Indian individuals and communities to achieve and maintain a standard of living com- 
parable with that of non-Indians in similar socio-economic conditions. Although there is 
no federal legislation establishing Branch welfare programs, public assistance (food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, house equipment) is provided on a means-test basis to indigent and dependent 
Indians living on reserves. 

The Branch negotiates cost-sharing agreements with various governmental and private 
welfare agencies to ensure that existing programs of welfare assistance and social benefits 
are made available to Indians on the same basis as to non-Indians. In British Columbia 
a joint federal-provincial arrangement provides for the issuance of welfare assistance to 
Indians at point of need and application in the non-Indian community. The Indian 
Affairs Branch reimburses the province the cost of assistance for those Indians who have 
not lived for a full year on a self-supporting basis in the non-Indian community. 

In Ontario, under the General Welfare Assistance Act, Indian bands may be considered ~ 
as municipalities for purposes of relief administration under the provisions of that Act; 34 — 
bands administer assistance under provincial regulations. When necessary, the Indian | 
Affairs Branch assists bands with limited financial resources up to a maximum of 20 p.c. of | 
the total costs of relief, which is the municipal share for which a band is responsible under , 
this arrangement. In Ontario and Manitoba, departmental agreements with the respective . 
provincial governments and Children’s Aid Societies allow for the extension of child welfare 
services to Indian children on reserves. The Federal Government contributes financially 
to the administrative costs of the Children’s Aid Society and pays the established per diem 
rate of maintenance for Indian children placed in foster homes and institutions as wards of 
the child care agency. The Federal Government has similar agreements with the Govern- 
ments of the Yukon Territory and of Nova Scotia. In all provinces, to bridge the gap 
between the welfare needs of Indian communities and the availability of local resources, 
the Branch finances and administers a foster home care program for abandoned Indian 
children and a boarding home and institutional care program for dependent adults. | 

In the field of rehabilitation, departmental agreements with the Manitoba Sanatorium 
Board, the Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children and Adults, and the Alberta 
Tuberculosis Association permit the establishment of rehabilitation programs on behalf of 
physically and socially handicapped Indians. The Branch contributes toward administra- 
tive costs of the programs and assumes responsibility for maintenance and training costs. 

Assistance is also given in the area of housing. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, 
1,085 new houses became available on the reserves and 291 were under construction at the 
end of the year. The total cost of the housing program was $3,705,873, of which 52.8 p.c. 
was from federal welfare appropriation, 27.0 p.c. from band funds, 19.8 p.c. from personal 
contributions and 0.4 p.c. from Veterans’ Land Act grants. 


The Eskimos* 


Collectively and as individuals, Canada’s 13,600 Eskimos living in the Northwest: 
Territories, northern Quebec and Labrador continued to move ahead in their development. 
from a nomadic way of life to one not too unlike the pattern of living in some areas of) 
Southern Canada. Eskimos are becoming settled in established communities where 
opportunities are greater for education, health services and employment. In addition 
to those self-employed as members of co-operatives, Eskimos have jobs in a variety of, 
fields. ‘They work as civil servants and as DEW-line employees. Eskimos are clergymen, 
miners, carpenters, mechanics, diesel and tractor operators and oil drillers. An Eskimo is 
manager of the CBC radio station at Inuvik and an Eskimo girl produces Eskimo-language 


ake * Revised in the Editorial and Information Division, Department of Northern A ffairs and National Resources. 
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GROWTH OF THE ESKIMO POPULATION 
AS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION OF CANADA, 
CENSUSES 1TU4is 19ST AND TI6t 
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10 15 20 25 
| | 
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programs for the CBC Northern Service. Eskimo women work as interpreters, waitresses, 
nursing assistants, secretaries and clerks—in southern as well as northern communities. 


Increased education has tended to give the Eskimo a better chance in competing for 
employment. The number of schools in the North continues to grow—from 11 in 1952 to 
57 at the end of 1963—and almost 2,500 Eskimo youngsters attend these schools which 
they share with all the other children who live in the North. More than 84 p.c. of the 
school-age population of the Northwest Territories is now in school. A program of grants 


_ and loans to finance university education for Eskimo, Indian and white children, approved 
_ by the Northwest Territories Council early in 1963, assures higher education for those who 
qualify. In addition, vocational training classes are available in such fields as auto mech- 
anics, barbering, carpentry, domestic science and hairdressing. An apprentice training 
_ program to provide more skilled workers and raise occupational standards in the North 
_ began on Apr. 1, 1964; about 30 occupations are included in the program with more to be 


added. 


Eskimo co-operatives have developed very rapidly. There are now 18 co-operatives 
engaged in commercial fishing, fine crafts, graphic art and sculpture, the operation of retail 
stores, logging and boatbuilding, and at Frobisher Bay and Inuvik groups of Eskimo 
families have formed housing co-operatives. Products from the co-operatives are main- 
taining the Eskimos’ reputation as skilled artists and craftsmen. The West Baffin Eskimo 


_ Co-operative which produces graphic art has established Cape Dorset as an art centre of 


distinction, and interesting prints are also produced at Povungnituk. Soapstone sculptures 
from Povungnituk, Grise Fiord and Igloolik are well known and Eskimo craftsmen living 
at Baker Lake, Coppermine, Resolute and Great Whale River are producing a wide range 
of original and attractive articles. The fishery co-operatives at George River in northern 
Quebec and at Port Burwell and Cambridge Bay in the Northwest Territories have found 
ready and profitable markets for their catches of Arctic char. In 1963, Ookpik, a shaggy 
little sealskin owl produced by Mrs. Jeannie Snowball of the Fort Chimo Co-operative, 


, was chosen by the Department of Trade and Commerce as the symbol for Canada Week at 
_ the Philadelphia Trade Fair. He was a sensation and received much publicity. He was 
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registered under the trade marks and patent laws to protect Mrs. Snowball and the co-oper- 
ative, and is likely to make Fort Chimo the wealthiest Eskimo co-operative in Canada. 
Ookpik will now be used as the symbol of Canada at trade fairs and exhibitions throughout 
the world. 

A need for more permanent homes has been created by the increasing number of 
settled wage earners in northern communities. Through a program of loans and grants 
initiated by the Northern Affairs Department, an increasing number of Eskimos own their 
homes. A $1,000 subsidy covers part of the cost of each home and the owner may borrow 
the remainder from the Eskimo Loan Fund and repay it on terms adjusted to his income. 
A man’s labour in building his home helps reduce the total cost. Since the housing program 
started in 1959, six new designs have been developed, with many of the new features sug- 
gested by Eskimos. Housing is often provided as a relief measure to help those who, 
through physical or other disability, cannot afford to pay for a house. 

Individual Eskimos have had interesting experiences. Mary Panegoosho, a talented 
young Eskimo who is employed by the Department of Northern Affairs and edits the 
Eskimo-language magazine, Inuktitut (The Eskimo Way), visited Ghana as the guest of the 
Ghanaian Government. George Koneak, an interpreter with Northern Affairs and a mem- 
_ ber of the Fort Chimo Eskimo Co-operative, went to England to represent all Eskimo co- 

operatives at the World Co-operative Congress. Leah Illauq, from Pond Inlet, wrote a 
book for Eskimo children—an imaginative tale called The Little Arctic Tern and The Big 
Polar Bear. This is an example of the field of literature and literary expression being 
opened up through the application of the new standard orthography, which uses the 
Roman alphabet to write the Eskimo language. 

As Canadian citizens, the Eskimos receive the same social benefits as those who live 
farther south—family allowances, old age security, old age assistance and blind and disabled 
persons’ allowances. The Federal Government also operates family and child welfare 
services and a rehabilitation and medical social service program designed to strengthen 
family and community life. Tuberculosis has not been eradicated but the incidence of 
the disease over the past ten years is decreasing rapidly. While the Eskimo infant mortality 
rate remains high compared with the all-Canada rate, it also is dropping with the improve- 
ment of health facilities and housing. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 36 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for January 1964 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 


estimates for 1962. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 


1962. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The following statement 


presents adjusted estimates of the 1962 mid-year population of the world by continental 
divisions. These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for in- 
dividual countries and territories because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- 
and under-enumeration, over-estimation, data for categories of population not regularly 
included in the official figures, and approximations for the countries that have not provided 
official 1962 data. The estimates are as follows:— 


Continental Division Population 
’000 

fh awl, ee RUE as Les atercie lela etek w ehetesoh: Sraeyentnlel arorsistoinier>! stotetenene 269,000 
North America ovrseccrevsic. casxcresevauey ose tslele occlevaele ld -: Aeresepentt here aachds. Since eek -negsionher soak dee ieyauninnseleiciar gs 276,000 
Serith: MAITOLICA tote orn ect e ec c r nee ho Se be oie mam cuca s ch ag tele eas s tee omens 153,000 
Asia (includes Asiatic Turkey)............ccece cece nescence e ncn eceeeeeeeeeeceeseeecaee 1,780,000 
Europe (includes European Turkey).........eesesecee seen cee n eee en en ceeee ener ceerces 434,000 
Oceania (includes Hawaii). ..............cccccscecsocsceccerenccscnecsscccscserseseacs 17,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Asia and Europe)............seee cesses nent ereees 221,000 
WORLD ULOTAL Meme eee cee ctl d ciie stanstesterersteeyetere onaue eunve store « o sistere eters iusto») orgs 3,150,000 


Commonwealth countries (at Apr. 1, 1964)...... ccc cece cece ener rece teen eee eeeeeeete 749,588 
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36.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1962 


Nore.—Status of independency or dependency is as at Apr. 1, 1964. Members of the Commonwealth and the 
| Salen ior which the British or Commonwealth members are responsible (at Apr. 1, 1964) are indicated with 
an asteris ; 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles *000 
Africa 
INDEPENDENT STATES 

Algeria....... PEN Sarge se epel alc or C acres: les csv eiore cele Hoi iecac op or sba)o shore avare orossderessiel ov4/ axel aias 919, 593 11,300 
Meee TMR IPMN ec a een crn es rat shes of act sta) oe mo st eeny cv nhuvnr ns ales evar endiains avalos a) Rieierol em okeyareis. evaesean ase 10,747 2,600 
OES estoy Pep are ce tee aor ons ai et ose sieve © ou cra Sho alas wnavi Hea ev orelne joie: Sratgrei a: alelcta’e aly ax gen ciSiarers 183 , 569 4,326 

Merereniatier leu ayeo eee IOUS INLUG erp Relate ayer ol efecacy a uss beta <a eh ren aicier sve Sinigie cielo usbers Marts sa meres 238 , 224 1,250! 
(ChCG ae Pie Rilo adn aep anes Bie wan sae asses ven « cinch eles PM dA ILS, LG 495,754 2,720 

P Congo (Brazzaville)........cescecscecsesencneeccsnceseeccceseeweretsereenereseees 132,047 8202 
Ree (GGCO PCL ALE) rere sess steve aiataters i  sieieier scare le eos crates sauprevayetal avec oueehelei(e\ciwiet ate iwi ace shegalsiags 905,565 14,797 

BPA OII GY... da cd Mire ea. oc SRS RESHESEHODASE GE SRUNU SENN DIES OM OEM Te Mvtorensiene Ba dale 44,696 2,200! 
Pe PEGE Ne ch arate. sars-0s cE ahs LENO PRON ss bie db ed ovens we ba aweree eure 457, 267 21,000 
5 LENE sre = & cos MS a CIEE SCORE RECS ET SE Re F AP  ree  e noe t  ee nnra e 103,089 453 
CR ETECTTSE MERON, MRT IOIN a's es aloe sharia cvevaversnela eter aa wie aie 6 waiaieie’s oiwlegitp ee eremBempee  vls's.3 91, 848 7,148 
ROTTS ue RAE INTE, CEN, SET II, cai scos.s cicicw Wels -aliealtis Held eames eee ora g aaa oe 94,926 3,259 
Pre Tay AK OAS Uae tets ete tT orarate acsol ds evs! cveis era's ofteisials 6: -sisieiv'einleis:apsiotesaretVouehesenwote alcusperousr ats: = 124,503 3,010 
GS SIT et eee arate leis lee (UN cPnlan ws aiorg sacs aisle Sia ei visielolelarcie@isisle cls sails lees seis. a's sale ele o.esh's 224, 960 8,595 
Ibiberiay..2. 3263 ooo Boe 0 Cee Biko COE ST RC EC IO nC SE Eee CGR nnn ee 43,000 1,310 
« LESWP yay SeeliteSics Siw oS CRAP EERE ar ea RP a ee a 679, 360 1,244 
Madagascar.......... Sh SNES ICG SOS AOR Ra ner 230,035 5,730 
i I Ee eee MRS TT Te os ee aA NS Ie OE Ae MO he Syttec roidig i's Gis 6-0 oe eerie a ae 464, 874 4,305 
“o Lpssue Sanitiabe' aL. BES 5 3.5 Beetle, NRE an ag le ate ly eA eR a a era On 419, 230 7701 
ARENEE Che ME ae BEM Pc SE rant ca asiicte ah avece isis lero ela S/o Sikierers wi sea se NG's STS ATO G4 ound sco.e ats 171,305 12,360 
TEAR SIT ga ince ah aa, bls ra ay Se re a MOR a ae ee een Aree 489,190 2,995 
«> SST PRD ged by ese tayo NL i a a dE a PR UT 356, 669 36,475 
PGRN TEGL SUCRE lores tee oe, cs als aici c 6 Rte ee TIT ROME tierce wie dis vie sie Ridhe. viele elelaa secs amieas's 10,169 2,780 
Soppeycnl 2 Rae Bess SHEE Seaver) VERE USUARIO a CEI 76,124 3, 280 
eT MIR SOIC St PETE ee Gate oor Site) Soe coco coals sclela sera orectaia is ove isis & fl sensteln ovene g's 9 ise 27,925 2,170 
Sopp lhe ceed be Big oc Ne Ss SR os itr aes ae is lo ea eR 246, 202 2,250 
Sema OWATTICH FOXClE VAL VIS IOAY.ccsc thc cc ceils a + oie sis s a cies eine ations cscs fees cnat oe 472,359 16,640 
aeaeart RPE te REE IB Se sta 1As Gis coe wicta Cievc era ie ei Gis eWie ere fiers tere aieieieis oa sale ea 967,501 12,470 
BRETT KA Pieces coe oso oR cre citie oleae eer ee caer ee ie ¢ si cine Sr aveleresere's are bieieue' oe Gis ees Gre 361,800 9,559 
Mid REET PUR ia ot iat Searles ee tase cele sle ws Sali ees ogee Gees feet e 21,853 1523 
OSS FRESE go SEs SS IE Bis Se Pa RR eR ear ra re aa 48 332 4,290 
TEES ESR Bee ees cee Se Feld Gy ocd oa ells cie.d 6 cet) 6 4:3 OER Os Ta ee ee 92,525 7,016 
Bes ATIA MECC [SILOM Cavarere emis taiors coe oe <a Sees hers esicuells vice Sialolay of we sate sie efecaiee! oisue'ace 386,101 27,303 
SEO NOC BL) a, aS Preteen tes entre ee tet a tee eS 105, 869 4,500 
eZanzibar (formerly, Zanzibar and. Pemba) oo... % 5.00.0. e es ee eleale ete ee eee eseeeees 1,020 320 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Britain— 
SS ASHLOIANIC SeteR «15 cc.o.nid so hs Suh ORG OO% 6% THANORE TENORS EGTA SESH OWA DADNG DOES OSM 11,716 713 
PE COMUATALATION. (¢ occsc a4 ERK ANTE SU WANS CEES CE UEKE EEA ENEREK NEA NER ERR Oe ees 222,000 335 
MATIN Oe ac ot eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee se ee ee ee ee 4,003 269 
BMAUTItIUS, INCh CepeCNndeNnCieS:.s..n,scecsndecsctaccsis dt secereadsacdeeoderevesve 809 701 
*Northern Rhodesia (formerly part of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland) 288,130 3,400 
*Nyasaland (formerly part of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland)...... 46, 066 2,950 
eetettelena. Excl, CEPENdeNCles én 44444 66.0444 22 rr Hen er newer enun even sew’ 47 5 
; Oe) a Pat en ney ery eee ee eee er rT rae 34 3 
. ibristancds@unhasand.other CependencieS.....s000..0000ecessesecrsesceeese 81 3 
| eeonre OU C Ree Me onc eee Savi Nike cate Ris aiellnis im cis otitis ol sliecarscsace oie sara sia a's Ss wipes 156 44 
| *Southern Rhodesia (formerly part of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland) 138,750 3,880 
See uaU ZL Um GPO RRR ee eel aioe GR aE sere eT Ns tis Ne sarelh-e eine 6.5 Niels hwpeiwieine ocrearnare 6,704 275 
France— 
ME GIMOLOMSIATIOS «cc..00ci0 BAA 5h GA EEN ERSRE CASS ETES TERT EDE TOT TEED OD ESRODAS ES SON ES 838 187 
Irene SOMalgland.. «0... 144. ss tse Sts Sob Gas bees RAS SERN ESE NSE TS SSE ESETETAGDRE 8, 494 69 
French Southern and Antarctic TerritorieS.........cccseccccccseccccceeevccees 2,918 8 
_ SEATUROIIG. Say ie Rae Sa IS eae SEIS Ree Oc Oe CE oricRtn 969 356 
Portugal— 
PAO BRN 2 cosas sts SS EAARTARS ES GSA LAS CESS TREES EASES ESAERYAC TIA SES SEO 481,352 4,936 
vies Wei aE) ave Ee ee, le Se ni Bo cine olan Um nenine ae nacre tinuMia.cnoee 1,557 211 
Bn PES TUDO ec teeta ho Sr ocele: oie oie eaeteleuesece. sate eid: susin os mies Svhcoserovare, ashes. ¢ sia 9 'e Sis lasere-ie"a 302,329 6,750 
| erm ECA MIG TTINCR AN ce Cece s cre sclece ae ernie rac o.cleceineleisis wie eieise. sicioie éic/e'eieceieG, ee ew alee 6 13,948 549 
AO TOMS ANG ETINGIPS. 2425605 55555 STETSTAASSTS ESTES ETTORE S SES ODT S ETE EE OES 372 64 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 203. 
! 
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36.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1962—continued 
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Continent and Country Area, Population 
a a sen Sennen mens 
sq. miles 7000 
Africa—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES—concluded 
Spain— 
i ee eee eee eM err rer rye ere Che Ri cy cr cee, 579 50 
Spanish Equatorial Region 10,831 253 
Spanish North Africa..........+.-++- 82 156 
Spanish Sahara........cceeceeccsccccccnceecceecsecenesseceseescrsceccesceeees 102,703 25 
ForMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
(South Africa) 
South West Africa, incl. Walvis Bay..........eeesseeeeee Bacweaests JEU AN ease eeeta ee 318,261 545 
America, North 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
OE ereret han Pee hac ae Ls hs ES RCE T OIE TE SEs Es ee vee Palen owas ee 3,851,809 18,600 
Citak Rican bccn is vials do Soa tee ee betes babe oh oiek os seen ome newer sates epee 19,575 1,274 
SO at Md wnt celia ria Hira ei ide bine cei eee 44/218 7,068 
Dominican Republic.............cececcecece enc ceecee nen cnceceeeerecerseeeeceeees 18,816 3,220 
El Salvador... ...ccccccovccssceccscccccccscnecscversccccnsescrscesssessesssaccere 8,260 2,627 
GuAtarnala eee cece ce sane s cote smaceice cis sleeve sislaiese/e e ciareiesieisiele cicleiele 42,042 4,017 
Te nn od MOR, SEERA eE a RIAN Sa elena ens toe cas telatnie edainye-s euete ste Shaler atte 10,714 4,346 
TVRODGUTAS 5 oie mee Sarees: os cele aolelacose foie ele o eielereislopelene.s aeisimscre cleroleisie'e siecese)sieiere!nieei* 11s 43,277 1,950 
PERT AAIOR a tn vance ee ee ek Cea cha Saw oee ese was paces weas Wsiccs aerate ss 4,411 1,641 
WEASEGO eats, tle erin elk ca RIEL o lela rocnreieieelareiete® wilets wlieie a letererete els erareiete.s/ele.s ellen 761, 602 37,233 
Nicaragua.......cecececccceccceccccccccesscncccsecccccecccssenensseseresuancecees 57,143 1,578 
PATRAS eh een poate ae Bere eles oe igis e.e ie em: quelege @)e\e'e eieeisininie © es /ere 28, 753 1,139 
*Trinidad and Tobago.......scccccccccccccccccccesccseensceesscseeesscereeseeeeees 1,98 880 
United States of AMEeTica......... cece cece cece cece teen rece eens enereeeceeeeeeceees 3,615,214 186,591 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
SAmtignua. 1. GRE. Skit cross oe ker ec deer ser saved s PoP Reeser or ersecrere recs srererner 171 58 
BBahainia, [SIANGS? a. secslok oles wen bee e ewe wies pisces oop resin cin inv edeetint te -igier 4,400 111 
+ BAT AAS ee ree aera i tale aha ret lolecacal cha volecotetacclate (etetoteraloleters ceimreleleip clatter a/sie/aaisie'a sere 166 232 
Perris etatwitc ote vate aves Sealetor oie saa fey avsuels atc lets’ alesslersteje etchafersie se « Sistaiebarale stags 20 46 
FBritish PVONGUPAS... 0. sic tec cre siciee oe ees oles e cic on premielsselewinislsioleletole eho oFeleteietat ole 8,866 96 
*Cayman Islands.............ccccccesccecsccccececsccccencees es 100 8 
TE) TUN TLL Cc oe are esha cree etel 6 a toa os eer eienelar sie 8 orerelc, 9) oysters) rie eienoze 305 61 
a2 ronan eee rk eeceaceec eo eu ones euene pe sincis wisps irs 133 91 
* Montserrat oaths roiacrcle Pao bewine oecele oe Be eio ets imoaee owlisis sepia 32 13 
*St. Kitts-Nevis and Anguilla.......... EE oe er ee ye 153 60 
HST a Lee Rae inne Te laio Fe lois UDA Sin eats clakGe wie nialereit'e sole Satele cielsislwworele; eretanme 238 92 
#OQE Win conti ern. metas «ww se cele tolarete sPeveVahove «fevsharels tele eaters heNoletessters iota ete ofesere a dafdlents ix 150 82 
*Turks and Caicos Islands... .....c.eseccscccocccccccesenccccsesscssssccsccesns 166 6 
*Virgin Islands (Br.)..........sceccececcerceccesececcevsceseseesenssacsrcecens 59 8 
Denmark— 
Greenland. ae < Pile osis's blake sic Sibert ais lev shatopetotatel ors lo ae deioteverters tater a Sotedd daretorrets WARS 840,001 35 
France— 
Guadeloupe ZEA « . <i cvosccpee sees rccesstacerposearesreesessenssreceriesrrstres 687 289 
Martinique 20h. 8....ccchssccronngosssoneesseasagerecsseesssessretssssersessis 425 297 
St. Pierre andeViquelon)...c..c6: ccc ccccn cscs cccvcccccrs soe visisiieisiss sis sos ses ms 93 5 
Netherlands— 
INetherlandssAntilles--t.teaee cease susleseacsecocsse co cres Hens H sets lt Bauer 371 198 
United States— 
CanaliZone Presets crete tee eee sacis sccivcse ses Seat eenececeee SPSS RRANS 553 45 
PUSrto TRICO moe ee eiacoelees eistce lola ave o elesersiaisistorers seis leeiele) sutielele elelelel sie/als eieleleieitie sists 3,435 2,460 
Virgin Islands (U.8.)......ccccccccccccccccccccccsecscecccsccscceeceaseneesees 133 35 
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36.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1962—continued 
Continent and Country Area Population 
8q. miles 000 
America, South 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
Se) LE Se re ee te ee 1,072,070 21,418 
RMN an Eds OE EGBG cle inc s.9 6.4.9. k.0,3, Boe $405. 91a ton.e Ce a eri a.* 4,0:0 Sale tle ss 6.055 nos , 163 3,549 
TGAR |. 5.0 «fais, Fe eer ece te etek ole ietel esa clone ol can eiet acs zs. skcnarei als ocala eso. scare) coskcleists date eiagetuuatc ne yscnies 3,286,478 75,2714 
(geese gk lp aegis al el dea ihe dei it cs dehdagtahcidd 286, 397 8,001 
SUR MCMILDLYIA ciereminsrersta nic tie ae ciotch orerers ie sro viere simais Go ister ea anole Cerebellar cin ai eeentem wimase we 439,513 14,769 
SOME TO OR ee On rrr Pn a Se. 2 104,506 4,5964 
| DISTAL ORS = ae OIG SEALER TESORO SORES es CCIE oe aa a 157,047 1,857 
Sa DIR era eI Sete eNO ve sae al eye Teie' s¥es sai) ci vical e’el a, ¢.e¢e7 sis; s.s'6,055,6)S/ere,6 ejere,rie.9/0, e161 ovals, saceraib 3 aac 496, 223 11,511 
RL S tetteo MRC Tae eos ayes cots farsl ch ied clarevalelelsicinie sis, a:eceloracel aol s ait; civeve, oie asinine anion (2.02 2,914 
NS NN BON et A also sn 55.0, 60, 680 01559 oops) cuviays dan, en p nals adam. 4,0 oye jocsuaoie 08 352,143 7, 8724 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
AR Eclat Ao Roba halide ithe Mimingisia eb irks Las FG chek ees coe hee 83,000 598 
*Falkland Islands, excl. dependencies..............cccecccccevccccccccceeeeeeees 4,618 2 
France— 
Ream YE EN MAAR NIE a0: ecunchedanatcrethararatetaCcia*ataverabuivtorebeno° etetSta!ctateele’e’s"<"stol AERATOR oi ctalet olan s! 35,1385 34 
Netherlands— 
RSET SU TAN Beth craters arorals ic Crome ats Aetole's Gene eae Mo CONT wars sicitibion Goueeoeceuee ales 55,144 3075 
Asia 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
Reese LreITL SG OUT) eepareravermeenee Che) o5 <a ahs eave SIPS pate Fie s.aicie-© Wide Sister dings Midosiala Uateila Fee kleee wa GENE 250, 966 14, 684 
LN gE Gs Aa oo DOOD SE ee ne 231 156 
CAME ET seer sctors ods rece sielsicie fori bisiate iors cise aie a e.eve sinc ioun nara n cuir ce eee 19,305 700 
DR era SM Bai dala'c sus sao u'e bb oss bans case sacctthorrn aoe Mae CaN. 261,789 23, 183 
EN i iy so is Sika hc ms hin xine k Um ni dna ty seh niée's Ocdin an nen eis ne 66, 607 5,750 
LEO KOYOD. catiote sese. < 3 GARE egies Bia ARR i ea ps ar oa ca 9 Cra a ea 25,332 10,443 
MMU LETECIUIA INGA TURE OSes sro ora nieve ceisler 6 cane coe iawint Oe cases Comte ce corte oem 3,691,512 646, 5308 
Metal ai WAN ANG sZCSCACOFES) s.s6515 oocsier os ae voice siessivies ovisbeciwodeaccrcracceaceee 13,885 11,3277 
OS CR SS Ae ee Dobeea Yeti ocsiciarsieie ete cries Roma ie ciate oe Maso cue coin eics cies 3,572 580 
AE: och CRI. doa acces oeckee ss sinus BraCel eNotes Siahee rics wae boreve ya artic’ acer suetioiee 1,174,826 449 3818 
MEMC HOS AMONG OMVVCRE LEIA acces siateccastebte see oe caenlc co sieiecionts cinae rs hc be teen cece 575,894 97,765 
West Irian (formerly West New Guinea)................0cecececececeeeceeecees 160,618 750 
LL Sry ed ol PRY 5G GAS 2 SRI RS CRIES eel 636, 294 21,227 
29) o sagscud sei. 3< de 5 AS RARNRR, Sty Araneae alata fed alec il taeninare inten eet ape A. 173, 260 6,732 
wt fe oS Se latis apent aa au ae a ae la a ana Ur aa 7,992 2,292 
Ee ee ME Cy Seok Comey bev Ceay Ck eens te Oita ees ctcemieaen ree 142,726 94,930 
“OCS RIDINL yn el SOR Sie 5G © ACERT CUETO Se he eBal ome Ug SE nn 37,301 1,727 
AYREGA |e SSS SS SURE AP ata GaN ICI TP ea Plein OR EE Pe SON aN 85,309 36, 600 
Bem OMAN ONCE OME PEAS Otte ooo eens mice halon rane stots SEA fae Ata ea eo 47,278 10,500 
LV cog 2Cyl goad eas Sa ps a a ce ln eel NER 88,031 26,106 
CEs Seek 7S alae SRR Stanners Re Rn le IO nei date em 6,000 321 
25) anmertege dtekc c 2 GRR Cera: BRAY Se Sac acme caren elo 91,429 1,890 
NE BRE ME oo Ses cle coc scuttle Kean s ear Oa ohine acca eeadcree eden ek ene 4,015 1,760 
*Malaysia— 
RUC EAU LOMAGOLANEDILEY ELE aiev takerarcYatetetevetotele letelatorcnt Watchin Man Pehatateerne s chetn) tected ates cerita 50,700 7,376 
Rabauorimeriya NOG HEED OLNeO.) <:.r.corerererotetarstetoreteteletewckarorstolerottolerelaaalalelelety aboletoletele 29,388 478 
MC EMNNE MRS lcd acca ee sk vine vs ceo cick 47 MEMES he baat se ee ad MES Leese 48,342 777 
ERE URN fel San ec amhin ea iocce Vea es 6 Hed Seite LH enGlsconteaineaceueiee 224 1,733 
RETURN 5 Sd an a 115 92 
RS Mn en ee nhs esa ko eed. ee Cee nk odors tecedeca 592,665 998 
TPS ia pg sme aan phd amram agg ata Nk nen Nn i aga 82,000 565 
I UBM eC rate icra cde t cece esis oe eee eater rne eee 54,362 9,550 
*Pakistan 365,529 96,5588 
Philippines 115,707 29 , 257 
Eccl «3 Meee Me PME sia sc Me sian o sia sla. oisie ieie.e. aie Sinis.2 6 43s ale stele 00 6 octab eda auc PAE Ee Te 8,500 55 
Saudi Arabia 617,762 6,400 
AS gate ISI Gd eet aig oi seine led ah Saleh ea alpen tie eae 74 165 
INET ERM BR vince de vinat ees ve ce aivnah cans ene <tr +6 ox ons aiieiee waa, 71,228 5,067 
Thailand 198, 456 27,995 
Trucial Oman 32,278 111 
Turkey (Asia and Europe) 301,381 29,059 
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36.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1962—continued 
ee eens ee 


Continent and Country Area Population 
nc 
sq. miles 000 
Asia—concluded 
INDEPENDENT StaTes—concluded 
Viet Nam— 
Worth Viet MNAR es vache islitetelca tie-sts's s'slelals'a's'e! stelelaletatoretatel Saataie atola Merona tune metal ag 61,390 17,200 
Republiciof€ Viek Nama. liste ce ceistsc oiv's'a's'el ee eee’ eldiniaids siete ae ieee eiaials Sethe e eee 65,948 14,929 
a RS os a on cone IDR DERE TICE Ce re OPEC er oe PRCT ES 75, 290 5,000 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
*Aden (formerly Aden Colony).........seseeceeeecesceer sere eesereceree crete: 75 220 
Pinel... eek soe ere neaels cole ae ea eae see ee eee are me merente Men men inc mer 2,226 90 
MFlong Kong tt e508 « .isdsliis’ellen setae ten oes ete e a eieles setale eientinwnena erate ts asian , 3898 3,410 
*Protectorate of South Arabia (formerly Aden Protectorate).....- Ne eg 111,000 1,000 
Portugal— 
WE pr Cah os es 5 wd bckg 6.0 cbs blot oe bo a b0 sp acho spatabere Wb ecm e's has idles ata ae ats ei meee ayaa Ae 171 
Portuguese TIOF. . 0...) te ew eae Merete oh Peale ae Pais A Rie gs soe 5,763 528 
Former MANpDATED TERRITORY 
Britain) 
Palestigon... (kai veh sans boepece iokeedbat ne Peesupesrere eure lpheee area seeeeerr ay 10,459 1,912¢ 
Gaon SUID. ois woo phos Seb ceekesee Ve hardest eae Matas ster eet ieee ur Occ ar eho 78 382 
Miurtrary GOVERNMENT 
(United States) 
Prosi ASIANS. «5s. p:s cian 66 Me coinws ye win's'n Rika eo le rues Brie ee eee cleus Mousses pain ar cie Siac 40 a 
Ryukyu Islands..........-.- Fist sek) Sethe Webs Ridra 'o Wes aioe iors SEE EE TOT Te Te eas ee 848 900 
Europe 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
AD cert ha A AIR ER aS SMSO CR RE Cir rE Ea On Mek OC uC 11,100 17 
REOTEA sbi in gas a TARA Dearne Sve qeeanetmned tama een eave we Semeur 175 10 
MEET: ce cS o MMR LA ee a cent e tea es Seas pe nas ea herman seer wre © oma mapas 32,374 7,128 
Boker... sbsceegae « ReNaeaOee AMEN ete aeaeee re < Shes see eT eRe seh Riaae 11,779 9,221 
CE ein. «oc hc Senta yee MEA LATS hebele oes Chat and ae a eirine Gye nie mer one rene 94, 220 53,441 
England and! Waleeey®.j.ceccdsine tans damine ania ried mmm inet oath AP ee ee 58,847 46,768 
Northern Ireland 5,462 1,487 
SRS Pile Mite De heed ae Geac Geontin bis Uomo oto ba ean iC oC aT Ono bm ot uno TODO uIOGS t 80,411 5,236 
Bvlgari hs eee uasnenid Goocnaieal Aim ssi toric ea NO TP ace Sn Tg es 42,729 8,013 
E@echoslo wa kine oo ncn chee cstoeg hemes then tO n Seay pera AEE ree 49,370 13, 856 
Do Oa tn en) Re SRORRIRE Pineiro a pre orci cine ANcohtsGni 7m! bit 16,619 4,654 
Dp asitrsice tote Metered evar Reine Gini Mn er nbiaD oop nip ciuinn Din noetic DDD LDL Ayn GiCO DIOGO EIOKSb T 130, 120 4,505 
France (Metropolitan).......---2-cs2cdsec dense sees cnet este cece cece eseses scenes 212,822 46,998 
Germany— 
Rastern Germany Ascolese sciecialhtccndaca ss snes sae ae 41,659 16,044 
Federal Republic of Germany..............e eee ce eset e teeter nent en ere eeeenes 95,928 54,767 
TORS BY Sl bin eee oe eI Rips ie bie Dont OL caput ce tions Gon ib Sodio pie polo ionic 156 1,058 
West iserlinwew testes t fs. bie ahaha esd oben nnakns bon wae ree eae ms 186 2,180 
Gn ee OE): RRS ase bight ior eat cine ois pO ODocAticroct otic c 50,548 8,451 
pc a Ge ie een rere rc eu re cen ry E 9 
PRGSQAry .. octets POGDs Coase Racine pace aes os ene Soeini eo neem ac ae 35,919 10,061 
Thani es. Me ae eek AAA TE DES he 52 Dede lente pa eae Omir ements s reyes oRe 39,768 il 
Pralandnteclh meet cs kdcmngePe bac bieal ee keihiae pat eane sa heratns (areess nae aaa Delksd 2,824 
i 7s See a. ne 2k bearish ince Gatcidom c ee aDks dice: hacks ary 116,303 50,170 
Tec htens tenn: ei wsasjsotrs eee eee kare sien nein erm loteye team aesiate lelelreisiatecolnva crepe ai cler=a aye 61 1 
Paixexabourg! . ceestins <ocerdae cs (01S ESN Ses att cummin ene eeaneen snags fae 998 322 
Wine bitieR te ws ce ee had Chobe e sd cen eevee cas eam eslee ns wemaganacs sane 9 21 
Wathorlande: pect eres cscvddarstn dss bbasceastanisamcssungesenesensnes haane ia eagme 12,978 11,797 
Woriwa Vorce dace eek tthe tabs stats sear case ees ger it ass suae eee Ones peau 125,065 3,639 
PiilaHd |. ooo A eee vc UL RM a De eee see e A Se oeawas chee hie seen Oras ees Tees 120, 359 30,324 
Portugal, incl. the Azores and Madeira Islands.........-.--+.+++sseee essen eee e eens 35,340 8,971 
Pireatanials od Ad A he ic cc BRe ken Ree cmt eee he role ete es stasis Ase Ta Ren Pee Omens 91,699 18,681 
Gey Murinondy Mrawelne oss beer ee eaten ce cee accent degaccyageeetness tess gas yraasae® 24 17 
Spain, incl. the Balearic and Canary Islands 194, 884 36, 817 
I RR OR ae acre oond te rer orre ores ee) 173, 666 7,562 
Seal tr Apland ju. Ct res vn cod h edad eneea eases edie des ciadaseatawesenereee neuen seamen 15,941 5,660 
Whignala vind. feccecseucsasachessassgeersuostecessecosseewertsaiasgecerens as aap: 98,766 18, 837 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 203. 
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36.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1962—concluded 
Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Europe—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
SO PENNE LUS IA ROS Ms ker a wretrks hp Stbe teks Fs aled. Vics come dbte ale sem leyan siete anf sid an dwrcarefope a hea 75 108 
eS Tred L UPR TommMtme ete Go Tohar gs otra er as eleapr evade: sie fasase arses Sie STP eraiererd Wie alas. ste sraibie 4 oe oace angie 2 24 
PEmIA Ole ANA e ath ie ole Ge mie hege etooevetaaieee ac eee Pea aINER CGN ame each TEAM 227 48 
EEE SR ATE OZO crats'ar eave «i6:4'e suotais ck ns nu sviereicin Dae Galera TD a. aaa AM UE SD Tate h eS Sate 122 329 
- Denmark— 
RES EEOOTUSLET CAS eters cere nieteloscte'sia-e ctorele nies che ateie wiave.a se Scapsoroese ein scans Vidleieieyerwinne s'e.se cs 540 35 
Norway— 
Sun Dannmncdul ani MAVEN ISIANOS.<..5..6 samme te creel see ae eres ele ne 6 0.6 sdaeinie © esece 24,101 16,10 
Oceania 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
SPMUBURALTA OKC SADOLIZINES, Gc ccc cc cic ete ee oe eee eee oe eee eae oe Cl aia! aio taiotoneeis 2,974, 583 10,705 
Brean LER 1 C1 merce YT PAIS Nira eetciade: tee Soaps) a wise S78 Sis ge, Me ceidiae Bue  ajyegp isi aascaerehihens seu 103,736 2,485 
EROS CORN OANTOM Tete e a Neier see cee oe ER eee oa tenet oe oo eee TOT Tee eee or eee Meas 1,130 116 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Australia— 
i BAG MEISEIINAS, USAT sen bilo seis stoieataeles s «56 Sot © te se «bre Pe aitresstetccint raters sees 62 3 
*Cocos (Keeling) Islands 5 1 
BAIN OEIOUS ISIATICL EA tek tacts cate ta nile aise sletas alate ok oplats 14 1 
RPE ANA NE. BER eh his aie co REAE CET SRET EMMIS E EE, «sick hee awoea es 4cigla coke > sete 90,540 540 
Britain— 
MESRATIS NUS OLOLN OME LSLATI OS Pale rials, ftece cee a bic hate eee ee tareiiuds sacle s ole pueiereters evans 11,500 128 
TREITL LRSIEDS nYO Reo" Seng col i Titan ee fe airgun de Wnt pai Me eR OR Cad nee DP 7,055 421 
Per rOOr GAC AGP ICO EAIOR Seto. vs Vt s eh ode yee aun Kes wogeteeils PHUREMES 0% 349 48 
BS DACGaIT ys wh ay eater’ Us han scion Bie dll oriole aeptacdem a iloe «gue e.ace Pare dadetwew ea dajes 2 8 
OLE atthe oie ete nae eo ate mre ek Se the ere Oe ae TiO Ee lea DE RNM ttyl arse iors riatcheee aie dhe 269 67 
France— ; 
[Eira ae ORG NOS A a fs cit cies wo ts tale feiss cee Aue otk © <tbies isis s shout Susssisiaie e-cfeieue disses 1,544 80 
INGU ACOBIOCLOMIAY AN aA tae ie. Bote re etal at, Mere ened s Retna a hutad Bikid W olgle tee Ser eble cetera ae 7,202 80 
- New Zealand— 
SO Geo eA LEAN) CAS Ast aces sce ek eh tet es GoPets Toe PNG tae ils wp shails teatat a. dta Gisle duwialts 90 18 
IG Me TOMP ER eras fe ciate sate cis ice sieve es evoard sree cise aiteietr aise erersieis ehars e sieiasin ee Wie, 4 aces 100 5 
EVO KOLAU ISIANGSs Sees eee ts iis HER eas ae oe abl eteere erste te tate eae fe rabanel eta iy sidlore byopalae 4 Z 
_ United States— 
PRPIOTICADE OA ITION tr atetaiae tie aieserste wise che rtis sists uate « Sete so esjaciaie ass Celcis Sinaia eee. ses 76 21 
AIATID A SPS Sachse. a's Shade ofl’ lola stots Choe stave tora Gia distal eb sasie » vais, ap efels Cis Wield eherse 9 0gere"% ebede 212 66 
Trust TERRITORIES 
PRICE 77. ALC SP ACN.) he ccinatics« tae oocs cae cee ures sence vets ese fee 8 5 
MRE ATO, CATS HPAL TIL a aie bf. oie lovals orale 0% ale Gl AUCS oid plow wovaiala whole wlallore mb Sloe bie acialeials 93,000 1,485 
IT AGEs Ta SEC es ALIN «ca, aol cpchn 0,0 aysin arciehe cio eisia SYS si myoingen oie. eleielale wiejateis as a.f cin slau 687 81 
CoNDOMINIUMS 
\Sewanton and Enderbury (Anglo-American)? ...'cics05ccdecscvsnsceeveeecceneee dowels oat 3 
MEER OOTICCS. (CAN O1O-E TENGE )).[02 co vo 604.0 610 cslais’s o = sibs 0.0 sjniele'e a0 8 4:0 4° sjoie ersysioialpis 5,700 65 
| Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
MERION OL Soviet Socialist Republics sv. césas « seis iste s «5 oi sieye 01s sine s pcig bwie ciclele cele eels oss 8,649,512 221,465 
1 African population only. 2 African population only and probably excludes population of Brazzaville 
| and Pointe-Noire. 3 Fewer than 500 persons. 4 Excluding Indian jungle population. 5 Excluding 
Indian and Negro population living in tribes. 6 Latest official estimate. 7 Excluding armed forces 
and foreigners. 8 Excluding Kashmir-Jammu, the. final status of which has not yet been determined. 
* Less than one square mile. 10 Inhabited only in winter season; included also in the population of Norway, 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations is dealt with 
in detail in a special article entitled ‘“Developments in Canadian Immigration”’ appearing 
in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on 
the “Integration of Postwar Immigrants’’ at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 


Section 1.—Immi¢gration Policy and Administration 


Traditionally, Canada has sought to increase its population through immigration in 
order to expand the domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administration, stimulate 
economic activity by providing new skills, ideas and enthusiasm, and support a higher 
level of cultural independence and creativity. Canadian experience indicates that a 
substantial volume of immigration is highly desirable. 


New population cannot be added haphazardly without regard to their means of — 
subsistence or their effect on Canadian life. Technological change and the development of 
Canadian society to its present complex state require that to be able to establish them-— 
selves successfully new settlers must be economically competitive in terms of education, | 


training, skills and personal qualities. Over the years, Canada has endeavoured to acquire 
immigrants who were adaptable to Canadian life. Such persons, finding familiar institu- 
tions in Canada, feel more at home and this assists in their establishment in the new life 
they find here. Canada makes every effort to sustain the movement of immigrants from 
countries having like economic, social and political backgrounds. On the other hand, 
qualified people from other countries can integrate successfully into Canadian society 
and the existing immigration Regulations recognize this principle. People anywhere in 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Citizen- . 


ship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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the world have an opportunity to immigrate to Canada if they demonstrate their suitability 
for life in this country and are likely to become established without hardship to themselves 
or disruption to the communities in which they settle. 


The core of Canada’s immigration policy is contained in the Regulations introduced 
with effect from Feb. 1, 1962. Those persons who are eligible to apply for permanent 
admission to Canada are specified. They include anyone, regardless of origin, citizenship, 
country of residence or religious belief, who is personally qualified by reason of education, 
training, skills or other special qualifications to become satisfactorily established in Canada. 
In practice, the personal qualifications and attributes of the applicant for admission are 
related to the needs and interests of Canadian society in any of its diversities—economie, 
social or cultural. 


Other provisions of the Regulations enable the families of persons approved for 
admission under these terms to accompany them. When in Canada, a permanent resident 
may bring his spouse and dependent children as well as certain other close relatives to 
Canada. Except in some circumstances, no special criteria apply in the case of these 
immigrants. All immigrants must be in good health and of good character and be in 
possession of such documentation as the Regulations prescribe. Sponsors must be able 
to provide adequate care and maintenance for those for whom they apply. 


In addition, Canada has on many occasions since the end of World War II sanctioned 
the entry of thousands of refugees. This is a humanitarian movement and is tangible 
evidence of Canada’s recognition of its responsibilities in the international community. 
A conservative estimate of the number of refugees admitted since 1945 is 300,000. 


The Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration ad- 
ministers the Immigration Act and Regulations. Twenty-nine visa offices are located 
abroad at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Brussels, 
Berne, The Hague, Copenhagen, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Lisbon, Madrid, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, New Delhi 
and Hong Kong. Four offices in the United States—at New York, Chicago, San Franciseo 
and Denver—furnish information and counselling but do not issue visas. Personnel at 
all posts are kept in close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus are able 
to advise immigrants regarding prospects for successful settlement. Examination of 
immigrants and visitors is carried out at 551 ports of entry on the Canadian coasts, at 
points along the International Boundary, at certain airports and at certain inland offices. 


A primary objective of the immigration program is satisfactory settlement. The 
Federal Government assists immigrants in establishing themselves in the Canadian com- 
Munity through the work of the specialized settlement officers of the Immigration Branch, 
the Canadian Citizenship Branch, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch and other 
government agencies, and co-operates closely with several voluntary agencies having the 
same objective. 


Section 2.—_Immi¢gration Statistics 


Table 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving in Canada in each year since 1913, 
the peak year of immigration into the country. ‘Table 2 shows the number and distribution 
of immigrants in the population of Canada on the latest census date, June 1, 1961, by 
period of arrival. 
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a re ee 
1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-63 
Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are. given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 
Le ee eee ES —————— am Mina an hae eee eee ee are 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Arrivals Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. 

TOUS AS acted 400,870 |} 1924...... 124,164 |] 1934...... 12,801 154, 227 
LOLA 150,484 |} 1925...... 84,907 |} 1935...... 22,722 109, 946 
NOH en oor 36,665 || 1926...... 135,982 || 19386...... 71,719 164, 857 
VORGMer snes ¢ 55,914 || 1927...... 158,886 || 1937...... 64, 127 282,164 
LON eee etiam 72,910 || 1928...... 166,783 || 1938...... 125,414 124, 851 
TOTS Soa ee 41,845 || 1929...... 164,993 || 1939...... 95,217 106, 928 
1919 ncaa 107,698 |} 1930...... 104,806 |} 1940...... 73,912 104,111 
WO2O oe So see TW fe fiat shore Walt AG Fe ee ee 27,530 || 1941...... 194,391 71,689 
TOD cere OU T2893! ocr 20,591 |) 1942...... 164, 498 74,586 
NOD 2 shor, eters 64,224 |] 1938...... 14,382 || 1943...... 168, 868 93,151 
BOQ . Geena 133,729 


2.—Immigrant Population, by Period of Immigration and by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory Before 1930| 1931-40 | 1941-45 | 1946-50 1951-55 | 1956-61! || 1946-61! Total 


See ee ee ie ee 


No No No No No. No No No 

Newfoundland..........----+- 1,356 339 338 esha 1,230 1,689 4,236 6, 269 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,170 21h 117 439 452 597 1,488 2,992 
INOVal SCOta Sree = ae refuses suet 14,752 2,165 1,079 4,434 5,281 6,457 16,172 34,168 
New Brunswick...........-:- 10,496 1,451 886 3,184 2,887 4,379 10, 450 23, 288 
Quebec..........--eeeeee cere 121,164 14, 202 5,321 38, 452 87,873 | 121,437 247, 762 388, 449 
Ontario: et aeiaiweess- PAes ahs let 462,705 41,959 15,190 | 169,044 | 323, 528 | 340,731 833,303 11,353, 157 
IN GiNrhiyel oo Rae orc Hono coon oe 101,758 4,259 1,483 15,925 Pa eale: 25, 439 62,498 169,998 
Saskatchewan.....-.--+-++9s J, 116,192 3,170 1,034 8,124 9,497 11,372 28,993 149, 389 
Alberta. cine Qa aes ue 156,324 8, 446 2,420 25,326 48, 263 47,970 121, 559 288,749 
British Columbia...........-- 229,790 | 11,300 4,498 | 37,296 | 65,947 | 74,301 177,544 || 423,132 
Yukon: Derritoryia, «itl <= ale <i+ 867 81 42 265 626 833 1,724 2,714 
Northwest Territories........ 425 114 37 178 472 737 1,387 1,963, 

Canada.......... cecccese| 15216,999 | 87,703 | 32,445 303,984 | 567,190 | 635,942 1,507,116 ||2,844, 263 


1 Up to the date of the Census, June 1, 1961. 


The above table shows that 1,507,116 persons reported that they had come to Canada 
between Jan. 1, 1946 and June 1, 1961. These immigrants constituted about 75 p.c. of the 
total number of immigrants who arrived in Canada during that period. According to the 
records of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 2,033,598 persons entered 
Canada as immigrants during the period 1946-61. The difference between this total and the 
1,507,116 postwar immigrants reported in the 1961 Census, amounting to 526,482 persons, 
represents the losses due to death and emigration among the postwar immigrant arrivals 
up to June 1961. Since this difference is arrived at by comparing statistics derived from 
two different sources, it must be taken as only an approximate measure of these losses. 
It is estimated that deaths of immigrants arriving since 1946 would not exceed 86,000 by 
June 1961. Hence it would appear that roughly 440,000 emigrated in the period betweer 
January 1946 and June 1961, or slightly more than one fifth of the total arrivals over thi 
period. 


The 440,000 postwar immigrants who appear to have emigrated from Canada up 
June 1961 would thus constitute a little over half the total estimated emigration fron 
Canada since 1946, according to data on emigration used in the preparation of annua 
population estimates. In this connection it might be mentioned that a substantial elemen 
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in total Canadian emigration is the movement of Canadian-born persons to the United 
States, some 387,000 entering the United States as immigrants between July 1946 and 
July 1961 according to the United States Immigration Service records (see p. 216). 


Recent Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada is affected both by 
domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences are seldom 
immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada predisposes people 
in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually takes several months, 
actual immigration is not always fully coincidental with the economic situation, so that 

immigration may at times be slight in good years but appear unduly heavy in less buoyant 
periods. The time lag caused by selection, medical examination and documentation is 
unavoidable. Transportation is often another delaying factor and to these considerations 
must be added the effect of seasonal unemployment in Canada, which tends to discourage 
immigration during the months from November to April. 


. During the ten-year period 1954-63, immigrants entering Canada numbered 1,286,510, 
the annual figures fluctuating from a high of 282,164 in 1957 to a low of 71,689 in 1961. 
In comparison with the relatively high levels of immigration in the three years immediately 

following the outbreak of the Korean War in 1951, immigration dropped off slightly to 
154,227 in 1954. A minor setback in the Canadian economy in that year resulted in a 
very sharp decline of some 44,000 in 1955 but with the return of better times in North 
America and the deterioration of the political situation in Europe, immigration again 
rose by 55,000 in 1956. The Hungarian revolution and the Suez crisis of 1956 had a sharp 
impact on Canadian immigration in 1957 when 282,164 persons were admitted, including 
31,643 from Hungary and 108,989 from the British Isles. This was the largest number of 
immigrants to enter Canada since 1913. 


The conclusion of the Suez affair and the suppression of the Hungarian revolt restored 
some measure of calm in Europe. Canada’s economy suffered a recession in 1956 and 1957 
while Europe’s economic position improved, as a result of which only 124,851 immigrants 
came to Canada in 1958. Britain’s recovery from the war and its aftermath was reflected 
in the fact that for the first time in the postwar years the British Isles group of arrivals 
_ was not the largest—persons from Italy were in first place, numbering 27,043 compared 
with 24,777 from the British Isles. Total arrivals dropped from 106,928 in 1959 to 104,111 
in 1960 and to 71,689 in 1961 and during these years the numbers from Italy remained 
in first place. The main factors contributing to the declining trend in number of immi- 
' grant arrivals during the period 1958-61 were: (1) the upsurge in the economies of those 
European countries from which Canada has received the majority of its immigrants and 
(2) the increasing emphasis placed on selecting the immigrant who has sufficient funds 
_and the necessary knowledge to establish himself in a business or industry of his own, as 
_ well as on the immigrant with special skills or qualifications which would permit his ready 
_ integration into the Canadian labour force. 


: 

: In 1962, the number of immigrants increased slightly to 74,586 and in 1963 showed 
a definite upswing to 93,151. This increasing trend, which gives every indication of 
| continuing, can be attributed mainly to an intensification of promotional and recruitment 
: activities in the main source countries and to the expansion of immigration examination 
facilities in areas of the world that have thus far contributed very few immigrants to 
Canada. 


l= . During the ten years 1954-63, a total of 346,802 immigrants came from the British 
| Isles, this number representing 26.9 p.c. of all immigration during that period. Other 
i large groups came from Italy (214,206 representing 16.6 p.c. of the total), Germany (154,208 
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representing 11.9 p.c.), the United States (109,637 representing 8.5 p.c.) and the Netherlands 
(65,829 representing 5.1 p.c.). The British Isles group was largest in the years 1954 to 
1957 and in 1962 and 1963; from 1958 to 1961 immigrants from Italy headed all groups. 
Immigrants from Germany formed the second largest group in 1954; from Italy in 1955, 
1956, 1962 and 1963; from Hungary in 1957; and from the British Isles in 1958, 1959, 
1960 and 1961. During the ten-year period, immigration from the United States remained 
relatively constant at an annual average of about 11,000. 


Analyses of Immigration in 1961-63.—Analyses of the content of the immigration 
movement during the years 1961, 1962 and 1963 are given in Tables 3 to 10, and the 
numbers of persons deported from Canada for various reasons for the years 1954-63 in 
Table 11. 


Table 3 classifies immigrant admissions by country of last permanent residence for 
1961-63. During the three-year period, 22.4 p.c. of the immigration flow came from 
Britain and the Republic of Ireland, 49.9 p.c. from Continental Europe, 14.6 p.c. from 


_the United States and 13.1 p.c. from all other countries. 


3.—_Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1961-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1946 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1951 edition; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


Country — 1961 1962 1963 Country 1961 1962 1963 
No No No No. No No 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— TANCE Caio ste tome. 2,330 | 2,674] 3,569 
Hingland*t: fe denic. sans oe 8,499 | 10,950 | 16,562 |} Germany.................. 6,231 | 5,548 | 6,744 
Northern Ireland......... 688 OB NM 7434 GreeCOs. crn hist cis tel: 3,766 | 3,741 | 4,759 
Scotland’. fw seus | 2°578 8 505 i 26,074 LUN gary ee oe ates soe as 6 287 450 555 
Wales Pi itiserdisiscspnakoad s+) 91 187 QOL Mi italy i daees... Suhsebops inns eeaane 14,161 | 13,641 | 14,427 
WeesserIsles{t. 2.2.25: 9.+-- 14 10 23 Netherlands..............-- 1,787 | 1,555 | 1,728 
Roland eiths. act farts s+ dace 2.3911, 21,608 1,482 
Totals, British Isles....| 11,870 | 15,603 | 24,603 Portugal setesss. Saab. 2,762 | 2,928} 4,000 
Scandinavian Countries— 
; enmarks eee ara 475 594 573 
Auistraliae?d, M029. 82033 Lo. & 1,142 1,063 1,376 Other. Ae Ree eee esc koccs 329 412 568 
18 OVA KO) 2 OOS Se 710 426 1,008 Spain iste eee 476 362 436 
“ALG 1:2 Wagerers ne Some pia se ea 568 529 737 Switzerland. 01 decir nce 805 802 999 
IU NSS © ey ae 187 362 869 Viugoslavisee.cs atancscasen 852 862 781 
New Zealand............... 290 321 316 ther. .cscre wey bcc 330 251 227 
NVESG INGICS, occ csccsce eet 1/1261" 17480" > 27227 
Other Commonwealth...... 578 894 1,289 North America—! 
MEXICO MRE 155s Conan so eates 109 134 117 
Totals, Commonwealth.| 16,471 | 20,678 | 32,425 || United States.............. 11,516 | 11,643 | 11,736 
hie reeheers Ma ed Fo occiesossso.5, vetsseis 154 132 176 
Republic of Ireland......... 415 452 590 |South America!............. 1,138 636 | 1,103 
1 2 3 4|Middle East— 
MMEACR Se scr jes cece ces 838 645 688 Egyot SESS ee 3 1 1,322 1, 476 
STAC} dae 022 terest her ce BS 6 
DMO iis Gee 0.6 18, oin.s0 0.5 5.09 270 642 629 Tistindon ein cc cde see. 993 303 456 
Others ewes aes t: 224 182 225 
Europe— 
PRAIGUDTR oe is koOahe Sieialorersi vib ater 1,131 778 799 ||\Other Countries............ 113 37 9 
RAPS T giciorcic’ da chavelesia for atore 1,013 706 935 
PEATE iota do ctew oi os eian testers 339 317 251 Totals, All Countries....| 71,689 | 74,586 | 93,151 
' Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 Includes 531 from the Republic of South Africa. 3 Includes 
340 from the Republic of South Africa. 4 Includes 296 from the Republic of South Africa. 


Of the immigrant arrivals in 1963, 35.2 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries 
or in the Republic of Ireland compared with 28.9 p.c. in 1962 and 23.8 p.c. in 1961; 22.2 
p.c. were born in Italy or Greece, 9.4 p.c. in the United States, 9.3 p.c. in Germany, France 
or the Netherlands, 5.7 p.c. in Spain or Portugal and 4.8 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia. 
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4.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1961-63 


Nors.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1948-49 edition. 


Birthplace 1961 1962 1963 Birthplace 1961 1962 1963 
No No No No. No No 
Commonweaith— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— Hinlsnduece a. icatacts toto retete 355 354 287 
Pngland vA’. Sh0. i. Geese: 7,471 9,462 | 14,268 TANG occ eleaan Se ote cor 1,789 1,929 2,452 
Northern Ireland......... 806 1,031 1,851 Germany cack Sugdarsuat 5,686 | 4,744 | 4,518 
SCOUANG. sadeee ates 2,845 | 3,787 6,340 Gresten ss cnc Mice. Ca eerre 3,741 3, 888 5,188 
Wales seis. te cipialorrh vies 0 deertavere 273 399 551 Phun gaiey;.. fee eisiete ites lae ts setae 823 817 952 
Wesseriisles./,o..c2c24 acess 21 35 265i wLtaliy cen ae emote’ ate: wiseyentole 14,373 | 13,904 | 15,474 
———__|—_——__ |_| Netherlands................ 1,839 1,559 1,696 
Totals, British Isles....] 11,416 | 14,714 | 23,036 NOR WaWi. ie asicieras care ces 184 209 290 
—_ |__|] Poland..................... 2,774 2,028 2,004 
Portugal ETI |. SER SALE 2,846 3,048 4,255 
Aaatraliay. «, Uhasveatosiere 1,042 | 90S+h4. 1,256 i Romania... «oi § «gra: 4 526 | 495 | 388 
Oe Ben ae arene ae 788 899 906: |] Spain... oe... esas h ewer ees 564 508 | 1,053 
TGIG fa tances wen ee ee 767 762 | 41,146 | ewitzerland 3, 5504-5520 646 615 612 
Malta... . Gites Seth stem tele 202 387 907 || Union of Soviet Socialist 
New Zealand............++. 314 335 399 Republics?................ 570 494 416 
Weatalndies, & -soa% aires: 1 2054 515 FAG cle 2.87 Gy UBOSIA VAS, fdare srieed pice 2,378 | 2,072 | 2,534 
Other Commonwealth...... C52 17058 dis be 668 athe Ot RGR  e a n8 dea take sel ns ane 458 377 491 
Middle East—1 
Republic of Ireland......... ic) GUUS iS Ra aiid pple ia 138 | 1,325 | 1,583 
Israel Pie secsssh os sanaoae 6 201 218 30 
Africal.. ote). dies 3 sets OOM MMIKOS2 |. 517303 I Webanonte... wk «ee dew. 252 227 367 
MUnkeNe vera teas coe ais a eaters 298 335 587 
Asia—! Otherte: cate on cet eee a 58 83 124 
Gninatt <osr.: cetaieser ne deci 760 594 971 
PSPANE Sota. ote oe omuaee areas 125 157 184 North America—! 
Preherh seek wes ob oe aes de aks 176 391 Bob Mexico... le. eke. cde es: 97 123 105 
United States.............. 9,015 9,000 8,762 
Europe—! BLS: Penardiy AS Marat ale ee 183 60 | 240 
Pek ee Ore ogee [eee ene PSouth. America, O58. 8 45.3 450} 291] 515 
Czechoslovakia............. 302 250 234 
Menmanke. 2.) \00e. Be oak. 488 615 610 Grand Totals............ 71,6893) 74,5864) 93,1515 
1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2In both Europe and Asia. 3 Includes 2 born at sea and 
104 from other countries. 4 Includes 87 from other countries. 5 Includes 96 from other countries. 


Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised 57.4 p.c. of the influx during 
1963 and those of British origin made up 33.4 p.c. Proportions of Continental Europeans 
in 1962 and 1961 were 62.7 p.c. and 68.2 p.c., respectively, and of British origin 29.9 p.c. 
and 26.5 p.c. in the same years. 


5.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1961-63 


ip ae Be from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. are 


Origin 1961 1962 1963 Origin 1961 1962 1963 
No No No No. No No 
British— Continental European— 

Ming light. b.0.ster weitere» 11,218" | 13,038. 1 17,868 i), -Allbanianeea. ciency 45 28 51 
Brigh <i. 4} Leapip tenes ores 35132 |td, 492» 4.760 IP eAUstriane. wes al masters. obec 641 506 588 
Scottish... etc detnieerieees AATEC Oram sale one [MED OLOLALLE ccsce pets citetre watts 733 546 539 
Wels hit tt)..cttanentaiteninns 4 456 621 731 Bilcariante tenn seater. - 30 18 23 
———_|—_——_ |__| Czech and Slovak.......... 169 151 160 

Totals, British.......... 18,963 | 22,269 | 31,100 || Estonian................... 63 54 69 


Finnish Alas 0s. Pah 486 381 385 325 


hod Se yd 
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§.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1961-63—concluded 


Origin 1961 1962 1963 Origin 1961 1962 1963 
No No No. No. No No 
Continental European— Continental European— 
continued concluded 
IC deca ers ee Becacee ackasore toner aherees 2,479 | 2,974] 3,291 PMGOSLG VIO Lac miciereiesavncrerarerenvs 2,323 | 2,044 | 2,449 
TELIA N Cee sco sidcolcia +. Tass. s 8,023 | 7,000} 6,550 |__| ___— 
Greoktescetew se 2G tstoawb swe 3,941 4,239 | 5,647 Totals, Continental 
FEE TATA ETL het cercenas encsorowa eoncstans 783 837 995 European.............. 48,868 | 46,783 | 53,477 
A EDUTSEN Ae Merare igus chose ps 15,088 | 14,538 | 16,194 |_| 
MO WISE TRIM ic ssc > vat vee 2,043 | 1,840 | 2,180 
AY AAT Ne Hee as > 0. 4 a} 122 66 92 |\Other— 
PAE NUAION . 257080 o'0 55-0 dee 114 61 CO WeT Are DIANE dass hae ks 0 fetta. 65 67 154 
douixemm bOUERET:E ..S- 0s. 2+ ale's 10 16 21 WATINENIAN 2.00, odais © cielo eae 186 777 932 
WERIGESC Ess ocho Es occk osey 208 372 906 Wa Chinese. tcc. eaees «Sen - 894 876 | 1,571 
Netherlander............... 2,293 1,982 | 2,181 Hast Indians. .oess: sei tees 772 850 | 1,386 
TEP OT IVE ON gee as ea I, SP So 2,985 | 2,143 | 2,069 || Indian (American)......... 40 42 21 
Porvugiueses:.£3% we... «b> ele 2,999) eed; 443. 10745732. || Japaneses .....024 el 2 eb aeies: 126 154 199 
ESONVA DEAT | Selarranennsmetoere rece eles 156 155 163 ebanese::.. Be aed-= = oe eee: 215 444 591 
BUUSSIAID TNE boo 6 ont cle 209 198 177 ineMexicans, 6; .2.i:25- > deepen 29 24 24 
Scandinavian— ING STO Air Rac eer cnet ey 1,559 | 2,453 
IDANIS sec c en siasie’- cs gale-s «6 598 742 TAS Mie ON LLAM encuaitiavecareveisieaceter-ieiscsiarec 47 122 108 
JG E06 1 OR ee 7 4 18 la akisla! 2: am sane. tcteew ares 139 174 310 
NOFWROGIAN of oo x forsravera sp odooie 419 408 502 || Unspecified................ 214 445 825 
Swedish mc ssicc acres 344 367 395 a a 
Spanish!,,....... REF IO OS 844 822 | 1,468 Totals, Other........... 3,858 | 5,584 | 8,574 
SiwaS3 ut ais. Percept assy asters 653 674 661 | | 
DRFAIniAn. .. oss...) os 2 ln aati 165 170 215 Grand Totals......... 71,689 | 74,586 | 93,151 
1 Includes a few minor groups. 2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 


such as German, French, Italian, etc. 


Out of every 100 immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year period 1961-63, 
26 were British subjects, 18 were citizens of Italy, 13 of the United States, six of Germany, 
five of Greece, and four of Portugal; many other nationalities made up the remaining 28. 


6.—Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1961-63 


: Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1961 1962 1963 Country of Citizenship 1961 1962 1963 
No No No No. No No 

PAIN GEA ENE 2 fish 0-6-0 d sale Sa 1,198 | 1,171 1,440 || Netherlands................ 1,897 |} 1,631 1,773 
PRUS LETT GEM MIs isha Oia io ecove 650 457 529 || New Zealand............... 312 308 377 
POMC TTT TRE 5 25:36) 619 a's, 0 -f55;s 4% 727 Dod HIS INOTWAY Ag aces «cease saeemeck 180 206 285 
Britain and colonies.......... 13932) | 18,475. | 28.981 |) Pakistang oye. .. 228 5.3. .mea. 77 74 137 
Central America............- 18 10 2th Polandamyss....:. .20 tos ceaet 2,411 | 1,639 | 1,539 
Pov LOM icweee Bist hurisehigge. » 32 20 25 |) Portugalacd...< Sha. = ocbeeat 2,861 3,063 4,281 

MEIN: 65k OS AER as ee eae 545 Olt 3 South AUCA® ia054 555 o00cee 470 368 339 
Czechoslovakia 10 25 || South America.............. 431 314 594 
Denmark 608 593 |} Southern Rhodesia.......... 61 76 120 

WD be AST) SUPT AIAN. ost Nfs 964 1 Sel Spaink Bee sci... ed. oee oc » alaee a 555 499 1,043 
TUS Ys as oe eee he 343 DSI “SS WECOIMEZ ocuaee ks sc bnekbee 123 155 183 
a rean OO i vice Lots bi sietounas tes suclhcle toad RSA Nlemr 2 qiled Dulles awVat ZOLA CL sexengane © s+ sels sh> 630 604 603 
Germany DOS: | 4840 se Turke yom es. cess oe ere 204 177 327 
RE eCCCR ee Blt Aid sitive 6,s,6.5.5 4,023 | 5,385 || Union of Soviet Socialist 
LECTB PSS a ee eee 437 551 Reepulpltes.. saga or s.cg: etek 105 81 75 
tat eb Seecldimi. eins Sagas es 575 $60) || UnitediStates. can.) <i: cee -.- 10,395 | 10,452 | 10,313 
Ireland, Republic of.......... 549 598 (oor Yugosiawial aes epee, }. Seat 1,001 | 1,009 978 
i Sar a ae 674 587 746 || Other African............... 11 16 46 
EPL Pie riots Nevis ee ws ves £4352" |" 187960]! 1575894 4Other Asians. ces coe estes « 63 154 253 
EGTIATES PiskiS vig BicGiplee a4 sioews'ss s 114 141 171 || Other European............. 180 143 64 
MEDAN OD 4 5 cis clains <,0,0 ccctervoveyes 283 292 4887 Stateless | ccgc% < aiav et. Aes 2,404 | 1,922] 2,394 
PUIRCTOOULT is. s sc'ne 2 os caged 10 13 iat Others cet ceaee ts seis 219 312 431 

BICOLNS. Pal Wieievie e's o slods 82 102 100 | | 
Morocco....... See oe Cee 178 109 287 Totals se56 i. 3 cb 5a chiele 71,689 | 74,586 | 93,151 
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Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 7. In the three years 
1961-63, adult males comprised 33.6 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 40.6 p.c. and 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 25.8 p.c. Without relation to age, 53.3 p.c. 
of the newcomers were females. 


_7.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1961-63 


Norr.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Item 1961 1962 1963 

No. No. No. 
Males erate oc ccc de coder fag ob 6a RVs dius ore See eee eee ee ee 32,106 34,546 45,163 
UnderilS"yearsee 0. 22984) se os os hein eee ee ee ee 9,328 9,740 12,418 
ACUI ee ns Be og hed 5 5e8 2a tas’ ee eee eat eet 22,778 24,806 82,746 
Bemaleés’ 2. 25 idle to deca daa ede 8858 2c ec eek 39,583 40,040 47,988 
UnderalS years’. 2... 3 22 da s00 Ge eee 8,936 9,427 12,094 
ACULE OMS. ore tae so ode 22 eh db AD Desc kee ee eee 80,648 80,613 85 , 894 
Totals; Immigrants. .< 55 (2352 scnne eee we oe Nee Mee Seroek 71,689 74,586 93,151 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada has been higher than the 
number of male immigrants in every year since 1957. In 1963 the excess of females was 
2,825 but in the age groups 0-14, 25-29 and 30-39 years the number of males exceeded 
that of females. In the single category, males exceeded females in all age groups up to 
40 years but in the married category females exceeded males by 2,744, in the widowed 
category by 2,263 and in the divorced or separated category by 456. Of all persons arriving 
in 1963 who were 15 years of age or over, 53.1 p.c. were married, 40.8 p.c. were single and 
6.3 p.c. were widowed, divorced or separated. 


8.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1963 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. 
Males— 

US TESV GATS are co or pe ene 10,718 _— —_ 10,718 
1a craton = sn ours a ap eae nro on 3,540 52 —- 3,592 
PAD ICIP LS Re SO ie 58 WR i 5,905 1,661 2 7,585 
PA 4! ee ene 8 i Ste, Hey RORY eee han RA? 4,037 4,248 3 8, 338 
SO 395 MEE rewdan bg Ut ae 1,933 yachts, 13 8,870 
BQ AO een: Rates cent at wae 273 2,660 27 3,058 
505 9rrer  e rrr aneee ere a 73 1,275 64 1,458 
GOrvears orrover 208). sb... saseeas 57 1,087 355 1,544 

Totals, Males........... 26,536 17,758 464 45,163 
Females— 

0 TA Veara Ud. Nace coe Rn eee 10,330 — — 10,230 
WDi—= 19: Caee. .k SAR on, Fe hee 3,088 1,013 1 4,102 
20a" 24 ARE, SSE. hee eee 5,033 4,641 3 9,714 
ZS EEPAL TS | Sad ae eee oa eee 2,995 4,630 15 7, 748 
TUS) ae |, ae eee eS 1,734 5, 783 ae: Te8h7 
4049 ee Uae. tank aa eke 392 2,288 228 3, 082 
DO" BO ae ee te eee 155 inalo 754 2,426 
60 years Or OVEFP........cccccceeeee 171 832 1,649 2,774 

Totals, Females........ 235898 20,502 Qotee 47,988 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destination. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by far 
the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1961-63—50.4 p.c. of all the 
males and 52.2 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second province of destination, 
receiving 25.5 p.c. of the males and 24.1 p.c. of the females, followed by British Columbia 
with 9.7 p.c. of the males and 10.3 p.c. of the females. The proportions intending to 
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settle in the Prairie Provinces were 11.1 p.c. and 10.6 p.c., respectively, and in the Atlantic 
Provinces 3.1 p.c. and 2.7 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed 
little from year to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


9.—Intended Destinations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 1961-63 
SaoaeaonaponaajaoO9na@aoweO—>=Oways0maoyOwamaanaww#snmayx“*#*hnmDa#ryaNeyqxlyoToxonmnamayE*emanamnmnmmnnnRrT’]oODO0D9DaR eo 


1961 1962 1963 
Province or Territory 


Males |Females} Total | Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total 


Newfoundland... 628 41.44 fl. ee. 184 181 365 196 182 378 184 165 349 
Prince Edward Island............. 37 32 69 33 44 77 33 45 78 
PUVA COULACT S25 ce th eed ee 428 473 901 442 547 989 604 594 1,198 
New STOUAWICKsic.. a. a. Deel: 415 355 770 491 453 944 409 360 769 
Guebecses ese. BAe 5 38 eee 7,675 9,245 | 16,920 9,097 | 10,035 | 19,132 | 11,759 | 11,505 | 23,264 
BUATIO‘N. © a. saoak tle ac outa Gives 16,008 | 20,510 | 36,518 | 16,852 | 20,358 | 37,210 | 23,515 25,701 | 49,216 
USED VAG) O77 wh Se ile i i: Ai cel 1,216 Tot 2,527 1,197 1,213 2,410 1,431 1,361 2,792 
RASKALCHEWAN. of cent co eet. 596 Cou 1,333 552 611 1,163 695 743 1,438 
MOS. ee Ge 0 ee 2,260 2,563 4,823 2,239 2,506 4,745 2,253 2,478 4,731 
British ColumbiasAs..... os... 3,226 4,100 7,326 3,398 4,043 7,441 4,251 5,003 9,254 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 61 76 137 49 48 97 29 33 62 
GATING AG Ae ocies Boeck ccdee 32,106 | 39,583 | 71,689 | 34,546 | 40,040 | 74,586 | 45,163 47,988 | 93,151 
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In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations they intend 
to follow in Canada. Approximately 49.2 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1963 declared 
that they would enter the labour force. The other 50.8 p.c. were wives, children and other 
dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 22.2 p.c. were classed as pro- 
fessional and managerial, 7.5 p.c. were in agricultural occupations, 6.1 p.c. in service 
occupations, 40.8 p.c. in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, and 11.0 p.c. 
were general labourers. About 29 p.c. of the female immigrants entering the labour force 
were intending to follow service occupations. Details are given in Table 10. 


10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Intended Occupation 


Males |Females} Total | Males |Females} Total 


_ | | | | 


_ Managerial (owners, managers, officials)................... 1,048 45 | 1,093} 1,098 61 1,159 
EOSEEORIAY cE PTE. Te ae... $00. oak MED oo en cnens 4,972 | 3,246} 8,218 | 5,892] 3,748 9,640 
PXECOUN SANS AN GHAUCICOIS. «02008. bhs ss ac cit abe o:0%s dneccinsecen 264 6 270 245 13 258 
PATONILECLE SE. ae hee .4 ao ees bk Bee es 62 3 65 75 4 79 
Chemists (other than pharmacists)............cccceceeeees 216 18 234 215 18 233 
BMEQUISUSS Soe Cee so Mie. s Netrnscs och OBBa ss dccctibanack 52 ) 61 37 5 42 
dpraughtsmen Awd designets.... 5... cw... .b lib esac ce nccences 476 30 506 718 37 755 
aeuetaion engineers... 5 OS . 2.65.0. 6... 0k MG a ne dene necanes 62 — 62 87 — 87 
Civil engineers (and other professional engineers, n.e.8.).... 415 4 419 207 — 207 
BPO CUMICANENPINCETS. ..c Ailes Hes «Bors ot MEREGL « du cacaileot 197 — 197 309 _ 309 
Bipchantonlengingers...J. (i... ... 2b. Levee ah Shwe’ <slacsncerecs 244 — 244 334 — 334 
BIUMINS PNGINGOKS RE exec. ThA. cdots Shs ot RS « decesc hoes 45 —_ 45 41 — 41 
Laboratory technicians and assistants, 7.€.8..........e0..0% 291 163 454 105 Bi) 242 
SDAA UACO-UTSESIN, 0c: .fo PTGS. «doo etree sd bbb des clecocbnres.c 28} 1,593 | 1,621 27 | 1,852 1,879 
Seiyecians nd Surpeons.) 15)... 50). kos hab eeaceccncenes 456 74 530 583 104 687 
mencheta and protessorg. Oe cesc dsb les oc i eG es bce cacecaec 864 664 1,528 | 1,067 794 1,861 
Other professional workers.............ccccceccccceccccees 1,300 682 | 1,982] 1,842 784 2,626 
I Re ee Se ee oe a 1,368 |} 3,530 | 4,898 | 2,012 | 4,174 6,186 
Steonopraphersiand typists... ... 4... seve o0nck bocccclecnsicovc. 34 2,281 2,315 39 2,710 2,749 
Maer clerical workers 2 S250. . )...cuv..) MRSS » veces cicdinn.c 1,334] 1,249] 2,583] 1,973} 1,464 3,437 
SEEN MOLUR LION. FRG. I. bs Be cae. oh Rls « chececssteniae.c 366 3 369 470 3 473 
ir pilots, captains and mates, railway conductors, loco- 
EMOGUYS GNGIN CEES, .CbCl Sa. :eseed ess eusios edb owreteasiewunve 37 1 38 460 2 462 
Other transportation workers........0.......csceccececcees 329 2 331 10 1 11 
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10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 


1962 and 1963—continued 


Intended Occupation 


Comin micaclom cso ce seis cis civic ac seers obele cre elaccrart 


Gommecrchalsycoks « occkicte ob tee oe tack emeidite < epakesthe: se dueteteye « 
Commercial travellers and salesmen...........sseseeeeeees 
Salesielenicais is Slee oh iailog: Aorsiae DE Oh onienetie relat cicceaetoued 
Other trading wOrkersie.enai.:.cdesle etc siecle alee colersteiseie lee 


Baan Cha hg sd ee ores ce eS sw God wie dw tee ore eae seed 


SOP VICE 25 5 crs sis Srigtale + sp estate o> a ere een et eee 
Barbers, hairdressers and manicuristS............s0e2eee0- 
IN UESCS BAIGES!. fiers «chs bicettastelecls Baye sie oo sMiptnatins ob. ateieten diets. 


Domestie servants......... de dk a 46S EA Es 6 2 BORE woh LEG ees 4 
Other non-professional service workerS.............2+ee+0+: 


Agricultural............ L Po ards ofS vaadee posse ees ob delete oe 
Harmiers and Ae ricul vuriStS srl. cients siele cs eitsle's = sielole otereiotalety 
Farm la bourersen cece eee c oeiae tin calcined stole alg tere oisterteeiorals 


Fishing, Trapping and Logging.....................0205-- 
TISNORIN CD see oeero chee ol uosskrie. tect oxo oreneuaieneteektiomhante aeeaa ee ciara 
PERSP DOLS gue eee eee aie eatin ciate erereretecarevetatars ites lolera eer eretsvcrare terete 
Bushmen /andélumiberment! $222. 2 seine Bo. sieine’s Sevetelelele - 


COU Held WOKOIS cere c sags csc ctec cers tata sites auee ee a 
Other workers in mines and QuarrieS..........eeeeceescees 


Manufacturing, Mechanical and Construction........... 
Aircraft mechanics and repairmen..............-eeee serene: 
Automobile mechanics and repairmen............eeseeee: 
Ba kerap: 25.5220 eee ir a ere, Dean ee aes Doce 
Blacksmiths, hammermen and forgemen.............++0-- 
Botlermakers/and olaverse.: 1.6. secdtes cncisee cece mares ee sins 
Brick.and'stone masons © 2325 Snes he en ne ntares Sree 
Butchers and mea br Cutters weecerccourcts ertetercnateieiaatelcicvorierstenerare 
Buttercand Gheesounakers.,, ocas cuts ciciae ase ois suaeom sore aiken: 
Cabinet'and furniture makers iv soem vs 2 siete nataeier 
Carpenters te iin coating esc ote et eee ee re teeta Be ieiae or 
Compositors and typesetters 0. fajcje cn Sivsse tees nice hanes: 
Construction machinery operators............2. cess ee eeee: 
Dressmakers and SeamStreSS€S.... 0... cee cece ec cnc eec eens 
Hlectricians and! wiremen!sasvies cece ee te ee «cle oe eslomehnn. 
Wlectroplateres..c ccc cede te hacdees os elton. Fc ches testers 
Furriers..... hb SOA Ab AMD Dis 2 SVT AIRS SATIS (hoc Sh sokebers @ 


ip let 


—_ 
we 

| 
ou 
i) 
—) 
w 
ir) 
io’ 2) 
or 


heather Gutters: ses ars BEG cd dha aS brn oa ete eee ce eieler ees 
Machine: operabordecc fare c sae o Mobis soi cobs bie o slots steeastelrs 
(Machinists). oF cho be Peeks Saree oie a cb AOR ss lvetcbondeorstons 
Mechamesandirepairmen......d:2;co0rs tee ere sees cnelees 
Metal fitters and assemblers 
VE erst te oc Eno care ape Polat ocd eine es oleleie ts eheretease ¢ stcratolatenonatela 
IVETE WEEE AES . chalet: 0 ote Wicoe wee ic. se \ore 4 ote tei tora oyefstohetalvoNetors 
Moulders ie cc2 teers cote Sie ois BEBE che Cais in ole tvecctan xa 
Painters, decorators and glazierS........cc20-sseecceeccees 
Patternmakersiee os ots Sis £5 San Seo cod crete tees © chore ste rete ors 
Photoengravers and lithographers............22+eeeecceees 
Plastererstand Waters: gs Gia 2c Bele kw o.0 arsre te Miele os etchotatedey anes 
Plum berstand pipe fitters sa. «cc as... cos o Sele tle w a storarananstetenels 
Printers and pressmen and plate printers..............-...- 
RAGIO TEPAITMONe sha ee tees Soak cc ses sc. elle cle s ctererslatetleven 
SawVersidwOOd Mee, .. cb wweias tyeete: sacld eet ceeLteenlrdets 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths............2.cceeeecees 
Shoemakers and shoe repairerS........sccccecccsscccescees 
Spinners and WeAVEIS, Lr eiiecte scissors o «ic. cloitis soe aleveneneNsnorctete 
Stationary CNgiINGers iss. ce sere tteco sis Sel etosols, co ttetea hy cia iataxehetatonctahe 
Stonecutters and Gresseras..c2. accom cs ee sicc s +c mck ole leis, «fete 
alors te es ck: Seer lite teeter te eee ral os ate alors aia svetochataidians 
FRANMOLB Eo. acct ate eccusletalnte Ste eee termite oar e sa ote lercXc, oc: 6 lekateVeteWatotat 
Toolmakers, diemakers and setterS............eceeeeeeees 
Upholsterers. f . 2.33. oe. ele. tole atm hae sates aenet. 2 
Welders:ands flame cuttersie. <..cdiecls 0.0.07 seteetee ss sfaleterstaxeyoters 
Other workerstin food product8 74.5. seces siecle nce ee Sees ae 
Other workers, in rubber products..............eeeeeeeeees 
Other workers in leather and leather products............. 


1963 
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10. —Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1962 and 1963—concluded 


1962 1963 
Intended Occupation 


Males |Females} Total || Males |Females| Total 


—————$————————— | a | fa || | nn | 


Manufacturing, Mechanical and Construction—concluded 


OGMEE WOPKGLs Ilt TOXLLOS se see oS ar ee ee oa eetee kA ES ass 43 25 68 76 44 120 
Other workers in clothing and textile goods................ 28 130 158 73 473 546 
Other workers in wood products...............eeccceeeeees 65 2 67 134 1 135 
Workers in pulp, paper and paper products................. 33 _— 33 38 4 42 
Other workers in printing and publishing.................. 63 26 89 79 29 108 
Pothier: metal workers. og wpb shaeul eres cas meyes ich diene be 18 — 18 635 24 659 
Other workers in non-metallic mineral products............ 46 6 52 74 4 78 
Other manufacturing and mechanical workers............. 535 63 598 163 67 230 
BPReT CONSTKUCEION WOFKOTS. . 4 .056s vuen'cses neue sspececncs'’s 121 — 121 128 _ 128 

_ Labourers (other than agricultural, fishing, logging and 
MISRYAATA oN eeet R Se e e  w c 2,984 161 | 3,145 | 3,459 100 3,558 
ert SOMERS LPL 28s, A ETRE ARSE es Aa SRR. a swiss 28 24 52 52 14 66 
Potals Workers io). 5.98) Ce SASL as 23,742 | 13,006 | 36,748 || 31,528 | 14,388 | 45,866 

_ Dependants— 

DY iiesivanemeyervs iat, ois sleds swat. Fak bis Nola ot,e 0. «shes ees phere miei Os — 15,674 | 15,674 — 19,305 | 19,305 
CLT 2s dopant Rthap ati a tiie pci be Ah hak ie eae 2s 3k 9,323 | 8,814 | 18,137 || 11,873 | 11,353 | 23,226 
OTHOPSELL BINS OEAR PREAH EEG). Rin). shies HES. SROVE; 1,481 | 2,546} 4,027 ]| 1,762 | 2,992 4,754 
Totals, Immigrants........ Rierhelets Shia ste AOR 34,546 | 40,040 | 74,586 || 45,163 | 47,988 | 93,151 


ta 


A A 


Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 11 for 
the years 1954-63. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time of entry or within 
five years of entry, if they have engaged in commercialized vice, have been convicted 
under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons or mental institutions, or 
have gained entry by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 


or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 


disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


11.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1954-63 


Nors.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Cause 
Mental and physical...... 74 125 91 55 81 107 66 40 40 29 
_ Public charges........... 2 23 21 13 fi 10 15 18 8 i 
MPPUINIMNALICY.......0cc0es > 210 192 164 145 170 232 200 223 147 152 
Misrepresentation? and 
SELENE apelin 249 282 249 262 338 317 236 252 342 251 
Other causes............. 118 81 79 34 68 85 54 59 93 108 


Nationality 
| a ie Tg ee 249 227 212 155 155 204 125 127 90 64 
United States............ 88 124 123 98 132 175 117 164 143 185 
ES Cee abivcstresie. 316 352 269 256 377 372 329 301 397 298 


1 Excludes rejections and persons refused admission. 3 Includes deserting seamen deported. 
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Section 3.—Emi¢gration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable propor- 
tions at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 12 
gives figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons 
entering the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1954-63 with the 
expressed intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not 
include persons travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border- 
crossing cards (normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working 
in the United States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 36,003 Canadian-born persons entering the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1963, 17,480 were males and 18,523 females. Slightly more than one quarter, or 
9,520, of the total native-born emigrants were males in the productive age group, 20-59 
years. By occupation, the largest group of the total of 36,003 native-born persons was the 
professional or technical group which numbered 4,047; clerical or kindred workers numbered 
3,559, and 2,036 were classed as craftsmen or foremen. On the other hand, 19,679 persons, 
or 54.7 p.c. of the total, were classed as housewives, children and others with no reported 
occupation. Altogether, 42.6 p.c. of the total were children under 20 years of age. 


Of the 50,509 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and 
those born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, United States Department of Justice, lists 6,398 as professional, technical 
and kindred workers, 4,928 as clerical and kindred workers and 4,184 as craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation 
accounted for 25,007, or 49.5 p.c. of the total. 


12.—Canadian-Born Persons Entering the United States from Canada and Elsewhere, 
and All Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1954-63 


Nors.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
when applying for a visa (see text above). Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


a ee ———————— 
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Entering U.S. from Canada me oe Entering U.S. from Canada Vena 
Year eS Entering U.S. Year Lr) Pe 
Canadian- All from Canadian- All from 
Born Persons Elsewhere Born Persons Elsewhere 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1958 ee bus 34,873 Se LODO ee eu. 22,020 34,599 757 
LODO cae cle Be 82,4385 Fe L960. oe. e 30,312 46, 668 678 
1950 ee ae 42,363 ae LOGI. Sete cs ol, ole 47,470 726 
1957e.22 3. 32,354 46,354 849 L962... eee; 29, 569 44,272 808 
[9580 ..... 29, 245 45,148 810 (9635. cnc. 35,320 50,509 683 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. ‘These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born outside of Canada who were not aliens on Jan. 1, 1947 
and who were entitled to claim derivative citizenship in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 


The Act provides that a person in the second category who was a minor on Jan. 1, 
1947 will automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 
1954, whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such 
date or has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of 
retention of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 


| matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 


_ his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 


_ through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 


before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 


husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 


the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 


| had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
| need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 


an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


* Prepared in the Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of 


Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens and British Subjects.—The 
Act provides a means of acquiring Canadian citizenship. An alien who wishes to become 
a Canadian citizen must apply through his local court or through one of the special 
citizenship courts now being established. He must appear before the judge for a hearing” 
and will in due course be granted citizenship if his application is approved by the judge 
and by the Minister. A British subject may apply for citizenship directly to the Minister. 
It should be added that a minor child does not automatically acquire Canadian citizenship 
upon the grant of citizenship to the responsible parent. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the 
game manner as does a man. There is, however, one advantage granted to her—if she 
is married to a Canadian citizen she may apply for citizenship after a residence of only 
one year in Canada. 


The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married to an alien whose 
nationality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian citizenship by the 
filing of a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means whereby a woman, 
who had become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may acquire the Canadian 
status she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, de facto guardian, or mother if she has custody 
of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate 
of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances. Provision is made for the granting 
of a certificate to a person who has been adopted or legitimated in Canada and who has 
been admitted to Canada for permanent residence, if the adopter or the legally recognized 
father is a Canadian citizen. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 


citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations _ 


as a Canadian. 


(2) A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a 
Canadian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. ; 


(4) An other-than-natural-born Canadian citizen, unless he served outside Canada in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war or other related circumstances, or unless other- 
wise exempt, loses his citizenship automatically if he has resided outside of Canada for 
ten consecutive years. The period of absence may however be extended upon request, if 
the application is filed and granted before loss occurs and if good and sufficient reason | 
exists. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to N aturalized Persons.—In 1958 


the Canadian Citizenship Act was amended and limited the provisions regarding loss of 
Canadian citizenship to the following: the citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian citizen may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a | 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that such Canadian citizen, having been charged 
with the offence of treason under the Criminal Code or with an offence under the Official 


———— —— 
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Secrets Act, has failed or refused to return to Canada voluntarily within such time as 
may be prescribed in a notice sent by the Minister to such person at his last known address 
and has not appeared at the preliminary inquiry into such offence or at the trial of such 
offence, or both as the case may be; or has obtained a certificate of naturalization or of 
Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment of material 
circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship.—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the Commission referred to in Subsection (4) of Section 19 for a ruling and 
the decision of the Commission or the Court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 


_he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily, 
when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken 
or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or 


(3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


According to the 1961 Census, which required that each person state the country to 
which he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1, 1961, less than 6 p.c. of 
Canada’s population reported a country of citizenship other than Canada. Table 1 shows 
the citizenship of the population by province and Table 2 gives the numerical and per- 
centage distribution of the population by country of citizenship for 1961 compared with 
the distribution in 1951. 


1.—Citizenship of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory Canadian Common 1S shee ee Asiatic Other Total 
Be anadaioators 12 |) 2 xo). [Pero Ue, | Paap 8PM e PN Pt Ne 
Newfoundland............. 455, 282 1,186 499 763 95 28 457, 853 
Prince Edward Island...... 103,618 337 283 364 16 11 104,629 
SeGVA MCOLIS.....-.002-2-0s 725, 686 4,568 2,254 4,122 237 140 737 , 007 
mew Brunswick............ 590, 662 2,003 2,573 2,443 112 143 597,936 
Muebec) «<. 2. .0..: ee 5,078,082 31,491 16,585 121,278 4,608 7,167 5,259,211 
MOe 2... MSIE 5,673,098 184,429 36, 329 317,216 7,309 L771 6,236,092 
Se SES ra 879,187 10,059 3, 242 26,347 688 2,163 921,686 
Saskatchewan.............. 902, 106 5,946 3,656 11,664 969 840 925, 181 
ll i el le lt aa 1,240, 895 21,353 11,674 53, 129 1,982 2,911 1,331,944 
British Columbia.......... 1,498, 498 44,647 10,908 64,641 6,973 3,415 1,629, 082 
Yukon and Northwest 

MPEITIVOLICS, 2. ss cee ee « 35,315 671 309 1,228 44 59 37, 626 
Canada............ 17,182,429 306, 690 88,312 603,195 | 23,033 34,588 || 18,238,247 
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2.—Population by Country of Citizenship, with Percentage Distribution, 
Censuses 1951 and 1961 


1951 1961 
Country of Citizenship P.C P.C 
No of No. of 
Total Total 
eS ee 
CAMadae a. ee seer tects tes oe wcitcce sess ce 13,567,939 96.85 17,182,429 94.21 
Other Commonwealth..............:0eeeeeeeeeeeees 104,071 0.74 306,690 1.68 
United States:. ccc o.c ccs cee cr clincc sie os eminent «psa 69,000 6.49 88,312 0.48 
European Countries...............sseceeeeeeeeeeees 236,490 1.69 603,195 deol 
RUStTIA Ure Me eee e washele Ccietie ere elets Soreieisle bers se sere 3,769 0.03 12,648 0.07 
Belgium .....cccseeccecccscccceccececeseeseecescees 4,893 0.03 10,095 0.06 
Czechoslovakian sc cles tes otlelels aidlate ceils «2 ele ondalela- 9,990 0.07 2,491 0.01 
Denmiar les. ee aiiea cite cers ele arete e's « aleiere elas tteielsren a) siri- 4,432 0.03 14,921 0.08 
Win lei: facile ke ioe we celola ticks oie oberal sit lsnens: ofa stelersronsre exers 6,080 0.04 11,660 0.06 
Mrance: tasers tins Sek ere tela -ceiee’s ee eusiele se lores et 5,031 0.04 21,032 0.12 
Germany. 0.0.56 cect psccg ese nse sncrg gs cereus ace es 12,926 0.09 126,241 0.69 
Hungary... os. is fetes Pend Setar oan e rove eaten es 7,871 0.06 26,775 0.15 
TCG) cree cee ree cco riclonatn s wrerarorsiats, eos ctalofeveielersisvateisrats BY -- 404 -- 
Italy... cs ccssecccccccce eee eeeeneesenneeeeeaeeeees 22,616 0.16 173,337 0.95 
Netherlands! © agen. 5 fee nc pate ations tle ake ake date, cre 32,179 0.23 80, 096 0.44 
NOT WELY sine ie ole orn srafofoloret 0) = fe ofe slots) sto’ eles ele «t= elas Ph erela) ate 25375 0.02 4,084 0.02 
18701 2000 Cee eS aT AS a rN OC OUIIIC GUE Cin cot 55,771 0.40 29,977 0.16 
RR OTMIAIIA wvevarsveras. «hetero weer isk ecko Siero reales 3, 684 0.03 2,181 0.01 
Sr GON astcboisie lo atsicr ta oes reoutyer eich Heveker okeaerekeseruicl<Peiesars erecete 2,378 0.02 2,806 0.02 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................. 46, 267 0.33 11,082 0.06 
"Y UL OGIA VID 5. 0.n occ viens niale das ain sinew se neinsie'seisieiel wie 6,718 0.05 17,363 0.10 
Others: sas suc ooo BQ DaseTe Fs SSe eee. etl BE 9,373 0.07 56, 002 0.21 
ASta tic Countries: i052. es ccc coe sets sieloois.cs fe eeisine © 15,122 0.11 23,033 ~~ 248 
China : oc, Sovcecchice bow teben ecw teeoeenune etinae 12,808 0.09 13,618 0.07 
JAPAN. . scicteielsiciesersrare sinteswle eaperefelis.s sfeetele srstsis)ciele acs etele 1,312 0.01 1,875 0.01 
Other. ccc: eres bore eateteteus.o eters stevie cietete: Pek evauctele 1,002 0.01 7,540 0.04 
OtbHer: CouUMmeriess os. ood occ crs cies «prec stewsis cce'crsie Poire storete 16,807 0.12 34,588 0.19 
GrandvTotalssqiciec: ces. Oe. See 14,009,429 106.00 18, 288, 247 100.00 


1 Includes persons who reported themselves as stateless. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued.—The following statistics show the number of 
citizenship certificates ‘issued’? and more detailed information on certificates “oranted”’ 
in recent years. The former, in Table 3, include both certificates granted to new citizens 
and those issued for various reasons to persons who were already Canadian citizens. ‘Tables 
4 to 8 refer only to “grants” which means that the holder became a Canadian citizen by 
the grant of such certificate. 


In 1962, 125,817 Canadian citizenship certificates were issued as compared with 96,191 
in 1961. During 1962, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch recorded 5,053 
certificates of registration of births abroad and 108 declarations of retention of Canadian 
citizenship. Corresponding figures for 1961 were 5,477 registrations of births abroad 
and 92 declarations of retention. 
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3.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1961 and 1962 


Section 
of Classification 1961 1962 
1947 Act 
No. No. 

Sect. 34 (1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 
Wanadiam citizens Wy DITtN. Siecc cis. cis cia soso sie cichsle.c sicieiajes te ge see 'ers 1,134 1,058 
By naturalization under former ACts...........ccccsscecccccececeees 1,739 1,366 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947........... 1,141 960 
Women, Thorough MATTING. der neces scuie'snje'e-c ocr ches osc ov steno eet s 410 367 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947............... 7,938 9,100 
Sect. 10 (1) PRNTOMS Sac ck. ROMER Ae Oe a0 8 ee son oo bc AN egpioie Hoke Rohe quaiasd a'ahe oie 36, 402 49 002 
~ Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates................. 11,454 11,276 
Sect. 11 (3) Minors under special circumstanceS...........c..secceeeccecescee sees 215 122 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage..... 188 282 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada... 127 171 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who now have been awarded Certificates.............. 2 3 
Sect. 11 (2) Adopted and legitimated perSons............sccesscecccsccescesccenes 146 132 
Tlopla cemient- Certificates serncednt-orsiereiermne rewdwsewen|seewenirehasneceees 1,648 1,478 

Miniature certificates of citizenship (issued since Oct. 18, 1955, to 

GRNACIAT CHUIZONS) oo vette oe ore ee See ee Pee TO eee ee ea Dk c ees seewe 33,611 50,500 
UB O GaSe Sete ce oe ins oe one dete tcatyes tomeetaciee 96, 1551 125,817 


1 Exclusive of resumptions of Canadian citizenship, numbering 36. 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1963.—Compar- 
able detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship certificates 
are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, 
period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The number of applicants 
fluctuates from year to year but it is known that about 40 p.c. of the immigrants who 
entered Canada during the past ten years who are eligible for Canadian citizenship have 
become Canadians. 

Of the 69,468 persons granted citizenship in 1963, fewer than 1 p.c. had immigrated 
to Canada before 1921, 2 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 7 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 90 p.c. 
after 1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 1 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 18 p.c. in Quebec, 53 p.c. in Ontario, 15 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 12 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Over 87 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 

About 16 p.c. of the persons naturalized in 1963 previously owed allegiance to a 
British Commonwealth country, former citizens of Italy and Germany comprised 15 p.c. 
each, 10 p.c. had been citizens of the Netherlands, 9 p.c. citizens of Hungary, 5 p.c. citizens 
of Yugoslavia and 5 p.c. citizens of Greece. Most of the persons designated as ‘‘stateless”’ 
were born in Poland, the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Romania. 

Among the males in the labour force naturalized in 1963, craftsmen, production 
process workers and related occupations were reported by 44 p.c., 11 p.c. were in service 
and recreation occupations, 10 p.c. were in professional and technical occupations, labourers 
accounted for 10 p.c., managerial occupations for 6 p.c. and clerical workers, farmers and 
farm workers for 5 p.c. each. Of the females, 45 p.c. were homemakers and, among those 
employed outside the home, 30 p.c. were in the craftsmen, production process and related 
occupations group, 27 p.c. were in service and recreation occupations and 25 p.c. were in 


_ clerical occupations. 
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4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1962 and 1963, by Province of Residence, 
and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 
(SS. eee ee 


Born in Total 


Residence Before | 1921- | 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | 1961- | Canada! 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1962 
No No No No No. No No No 
1962 
Residing in Canada.............. 457 841 236 4,992 | 65,104 277 74 || 71,981 
INewioundlanG@tise. sls test —_ — 130 2 — 
Prince Edward Island........... —_ — 1 4 32 1 —_ 38 
ING Va SCOUameE abe rece ioscine 3 4 3 44 377 6 3 440 
New BrunswiCkKs......tetsssse ee 8 6 1 22 361 5 2 405 
QUebeCeretnciier estes .0 0 gis an oe cela 64 94 34 543 13, 823 53 8 14,619 
Ontario. <4. . Mania ees cloe WE 285 89 2,592 | 34,260 168 29 || 37,540 
WMeanttoDach acd. wos noe neweleisives 34 88 21 339 2,677 13 5 spe yi 
Saskatchewansesee..-s0-cacecre 37 71 15 123 876 2 5 1,129 
AND Or Gain eso ttc rovece oo tis nia Siete 91 152 41 604 4,823 5 8 5,724 
British Columbial.....5- vetssemt 100 138 31 703 7,566 22, 14 8,574 
IWukonsands N.Wibs ns ascn so 3 1 3 -- i 179 — — 195 
Residing Outside Canada........ — 1 1 14 49 2 4 101 
Totals, Naturalized...... 457 842 237 5,006 | 65,183 279 78 || 72,082 
Period of Immigration 
see Born in 
Total 
Hetee legit Yost ea tos | ede ee 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1963 
No No No No. No No No No 
1963 
Residing in Camada.............. 459 851 302 4,916 | 61,765 984 103 || 69,380 
INGwiound lan Glaser aetantet tot ee rates 1 _ 2 11 132 9 — 155 
Prince Edward Island........... 1 2 — f°) 59 1 — 72 
INWONiAD: SOO R weeannton Sancdans 2 6 8 54 351 14 _— 435 
New Brunswick csiec this. fi. - 3 5 3 58 257 13 4 343 
ANS eGoganes eeacmno tm deasseaas 58 120 32 541 id iy 170 24 12,682 
CONtATIOs se ee le cts «dae tat ets 112 287 110 2,449 33, 052 536 26 36,572 
Manitoba i. sc cstertoc sualtatbe eucnosut ly 52 68 30 283 2,473 44 11 2,961 
Saskauchewalleccmts cette ae cere +e ale 39 82 12 118 849 14 12 1,126 
IAN b6ttawan tases Secsaes etree? 81 155 59 637 Buoot 52 11 6,332 
British Columbia coscscmes acs 110 124 46 750 7,316 126 15 8, 487 
Yukon andeN-«Wiel 0.28 - 4. diarter —_ 3? — 6 202 — 215 
Residing Outside Canada........ 1 — 1 18 61 4 3 88 
Totals, Naturalized....... 460 851 303 4,934 | 61,826 988 106 || 69,468 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1962 and 1963, by Age Group and Sex 


ee OSeSSSSS0eS_*a[w§«§{"{“_{<—<—“"—t—“0toOwno@oTs 


1962 1963 
Age Group 

Males | Females Total Males | Females Total 

No No No No. No No 
OOD Syéarsi 6. ava ee tte Mee toa ye eee 4,266 3, 895 8,161 4,678 4,266 8,944 
15 - 19 SEL Dee Met Acie eet: Guns Jax 2,616 2,338 4,954 3,103 Peed 99 5,818 
20 - 29 CO Eee we oa ca ctieccishersite cic eaele cyevenarer ersten 11,490 6,734 18, 224 10, 164 COLT LZ code 
30 - 39 SE Fis FAA SA Oo O00 Ons DORON OF 13, 267 8,900 22,167 12,094 8,125 20,219 
40 - 49 aes apn fee Re ae beta omen 5 Oe 6,516 4,621 UG y/ 5,607 4,234 9, 841 
BOULO5O UES LET LE, F Aer Rah are ee ee ae 2,756 2225 4,981 2,522 2,216 4,728 
60 - 69 COR SE 5 AEE Be SO OME TTS 967 997 1,964 1,020 Laldsh 2,171 
70 + Se eto croee eehareie ct revere enetore eer tear neteLerste 263 P53 | 494 259 297 556 


Totals, All Ages..........-0e-.00-- 42,141 29,941 72, 082 39,447 30,021 | 69, 468 


ee 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1962 and 1963, by Occupation and Sex 


1962 1963 
Occupation 
Males | Females| Total Males | Females| Total 
No. No. No. CiNos No. Ss 
PERG OTIS] SRM. sic teisis.o'sinelo.e-.e win-0 wlaincinin a otiOetal 1,930 242 2,172 1,794 181 1,975 
Professional: and technical..........ccccceecscens 5,073 1,331 6, 404 3,224 1,025 4,249 
ES FS a 1,783 2,937 4,720 1,464 2,443 3,907 
Transport and communication...............006: 1,294 57 1,351 1,043 54 1,097 
ED nite a 24 ade Peele PEAR: om ap nines 1,214 396 1,610 982 357 1,339 
DEEVICE ANG TEcreationyacas/.'6: eetiw elelele Wlelatese ls 3,592 2,606 6,198 3,510 2,603 6,176 
- Farmers and farm workers.............eeeeeeees 1,444 50 1,494 1,440 39 1,479 
Fishermen, trappers and loggers...............+: 217 — 217 241 1 242 
_ Miners, quarrymen and related workers......... 524 1 525 463 1 464 
Craftsmen, production processand related workers] 14,219 2,843 17,062 13,865 2,983 16, 848 
AP LOLOYTERS TEC RRC ene ee 3,225 27 3,252 2,984 29 3,013 
Homemakers.......... ia Siicide. a. kex- te _— 13,520 13, 520 — 13, 634 13,634 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 3,721 2,388 6,109 4,079 2,846 6,925 
Children under 14 years of age..............0000: 3,001 3, 269 6,820 3,925 3,607 Hpfeeye 
MERUCA te. lie cu ensees ogy. byjasila nt. dea tdes os 254 274 628 370 218 588 
Totals, All Occupations............... 42,141 29,941 72,082 39,447 30,021 69, 468 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


7.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1962 and 1963, by Country of Birth 


Country of Birth 1962 1963 Country of Birth 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. 
EMIGOTIS Sate aca hioe. ae a Mint Molde ihe 114 OF Fe MOroccomse. Seis. We. fetes Noa? 298 285 
MEA TOCTIGING tise oiecdcpistsleieinie s1= + of sine: oueyers 59 69 || Netherlands 6,310 6,816 
\ UALR SLI a ail pat ea a rear ian 104 LT QAINOL WAY eee cee ee er ate 24 305 
MPCLISUIITA TTA, SOE Saccpcohielsciees ot ducie ikke otal 1,208 1 -2ov@iweoland®. ceeees 3,307 3,027 
| DAISIES) ee ie | ee a ne 866 898 || Portugal........ 717 977 
| _LEVEVBPV Te ease cee a ogteateraniene arena = Aearaien ite 8, 424 8,352 || Romania 886 632 
WP British Guiana...........0s..0cc00, 123 111 || South Africa 130 144 
| CORDIEIESD Eye Be realty Ne mena 197 DO NESDAUR sh ces ose carne mee ea aais teeaeNe 222 237 
CES gd Sg SOE ee oat 1,053 TSS MeSwedenss Uikt. la. k Seek eer 150 135 
mmeozechoslovakia............0...008: 784 HOG" Ih Swi bZOvlAN Gi. aa) faxv-k ¢ Stores vossererene © Be 440 438 
| ‘YSOUA Bee Nae ee ae 1,115 LAZO ne Vor teiucusateremaricccien cre ttaccesus te 139 165 
VU Rae ATMS ON. ob yee ee #F 324 199 |} Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 2,452 2,508 
TTS OO Say a a 579 UW Winited States. sac eee ocean 781 739 
[ONS Sg aS ee ne aa 1,048 dD (OSa HW WVESO INGIGR SRG csc whe mces ens ene « 568 582 
| CSTE 0 8,647 SGT WW MCUROSLAV IA, wc cis Sots os Mrela ns rere 2,538 4,042 
EEECCO cha als cles ove Mega ck Pebasaeten «3 2,353 Stl SA MOTHER? Fok ce oe cette tare ee A eusuete. cos « 806 839 
ORE SOON sae c nee ebb ss ce cass 64 87 
| SAVES a eae ea 14, 446 6, 580 Totals, All Countries.......... 72,982 | 69,468 
MCA PRCHIED oe Soke BEE 829 352 
GEN NGS ERGY et Sc Ser a 109 105 
Hreland; Republic of.............36s 763 90 "Commonwealth .n:) ek tat eee cree 10,326 | 10,426 
TAC ANE y. 2h. MISE he TERiehe dks 135 LOGMMOthersAsiné 25. Wee.) Ae ele 1,840 2,628 
AINA, AAD BBREE OS 5 Ban See eee 8.845) |e LO5 216 Other MurGpe. ns sccs «n.o% «2 o00.40,0,0 58,058 | 54,605 
Bvt ee ices rote ae ee 90 86 || South America........... i SS ate 197 283 
PADS FETA OU) aegis sl ays%s.c, 10; ose oe 179 Zao UMmIted States: .<te sea en ee stele 781 739 
DUE tae pee aca ict head Alea ra ae 134 189" "Other. srk 5 Ss 2. FAO a. 880 787 
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8.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1962 and 1963, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 


Le eee Ee Ee 


Country of Former Allegiance 1962 1963 Country of Former Allegiance 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. 

Commonwealth countries........-- 11,415 | 11,251 || Lithuania...............eeeeeeeeee 242 236 
AUstria . cb. Peete « ocles Meltetalereselghers ers 1,162 1,164 ]} Netherlands.............seeeeeeees 6, 483 7,002 
Belotum 4s .. onne pe otaeneee ete cs 798 S25 NOrway-s<cc uct col cess eeee anaes 253 307 
Billgaria. $< Stick. <)... Poet ogee 57 44 WSPoland!s. eae. > <kscenie ve sis iepeetate 2,615 2,804 
(Qh, A pees Aenea: Caae 1,009 1 7O7el| eRortugal sais cieretece0cc:ostete oleke mn s'e eherea 730 977 
Czechoslovalsiawten. <-> seteitece.ns0 6s 347 WBIROMIANIA ss Beso. wuvicleme ote oe)s ule soe 395 253 
ID fjord <5. SoeeneeOs soateeoueS Cone 1,131 1,280 | Spain. 2... 5.05 heg sconces deeds 223 243 
SS HONIA. ne atle. cosmo isle cit re toiste:s.s.aeloe 314 988 WESwedenix. age. 2c oc caine cist ceetemmes 107 127 
TFGz ay PAT) Calas erste te tierce lovorexe sialon ekeactece 589 706:H Switzerland)....5 .We usited 10 « aeeteiacee 448 448 
FAPANGCE. ©). ities: ois. oleic tote tole erie sists ore 1,237 15245 Durkeye. Sus... + ee sities <b os selene «- 82 126 
CROTINATY: «isk 066 ce osc 3 see stir se 10,001 | 10,224 || United States..............-.0.2-e- 914 946 
CRTC CS iacerct eo alate, ooh ateIetS ore aero les 2, 420 3,175 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.| 1,363 1,256 
PLAII@ATY (hws ois ,01020.0.810.< 6.5.6.0 0.080. Bes oe 14,604 6,551 | Yugoslavia... ....scsctsccseccccpeas 2,268 3,785 
STA OME, Shab ethic aics sche. BIO setae 6 ocolerel 358 432 HO ther .\..ccicwis os aie clei « oe someitlebetenas 794 716 
LEST SS ER Se oo enGoe Sooncacmman Sor 8,956 10,323 

JADEN. cio obiciteinisi< wire she ciahdtetrislovois| tale 89 

Uisext vie fee eraicieelaie ecta sisie'e ale.0.e.s.0.0 atelaie 363 357 

TS DANOMe sch iciece ws des Hees oo « wistetetete 204 238 Totals, All Countries.......... 72,082 | 69,468 
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CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PAGE 

Secrion 1. Summary or Virau Sratisrics.. 225 Section 5. MARRIAGES AND Divorces..... 260 
OSS VS ST ae ea a a 233 Subsection 1. Marriages................. 260 
SECTION O. DEATHAS. 26.65% 9-44 J 4» %. 46a 2 243 Subsection 2. Divorces..............000. 263 

Subsection 1. General Mortality.......... 244 

Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........... 251 Section 6. CANADIAN Lire TABLEs........ aug 

Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality......... 255 Section 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Section 4. Natura INCREASE............ 258 WMIDAT SOLADIATICSN.$. aris Soke dots chee ct cen 267 


The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a key to the interpretation of population development— 
a measure of the pace at which it is growing, the rate at which women are marrying and 
reproducing, and the effect this has on the age and sex distribution of the population, as 
well as the relative importance of the diseases that cause death each year. Vital statistics 
constitute the record of births, deaths and marriages (and divorces) registered in the several 
provinces and the territories of Canada. The continuity of such data gives a constant 
guide to the planning, operation and evaluation of a variety of national activities, partic- 
ularly in the fields of public health, education, community planning and various types of 
business enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 


_ able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 


| 


_ 


| 
| 
) 
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Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed 
are given in Chapter III of this volume. Births and deaths are classified by place of resi- 
dence (births according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 

The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202) and 


in other regular and special reports; in addition, certain unpublished data are available 


on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 


| provinces and territories of Canada for five-year periods 1941-60 and for single years 1960- 


62. ‘Table 2 shows similar data for urban centres having at least 10,000 population at the 
date of the 1961 Census for the year 1962 with comparative annual averages for 1956-60. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-62 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, to 1940 are given in 
previous editions of the Year Book. Figures for neo-natal mortality (within the first four weeks of birth) are 
given on p. 254 and those for divorces on p. 263. 


Natural Infant Maternal . 
Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
Province 
and Year 
Rate 3 . |Rate3 . |Rate3 : . |Rate4 . |Rate3 
Newfoundland— 

Av. 1941-45...... 29.8 1.8 18.0 4.2 9.5 
ce OLO—OOs nt cee 36.2 9.3 26.9 2.0 8.C 
1951-55... 34.1 7.6 26.5 1.8 7.4 
Come OOG- UU fee.c ec 34.6 12 27.4 1.1 7.0 

NGGOSe wrote 33.9 6.7 27.2 Tot 6.9 

LOG eters oct ec 34.1 6.6 275 0.7 Tae 

MOG2i ee oven, Or 32.1 6.8 One 0.3 7.0 

Pp. E. Island— 
v. 1941-45...... Dei 10.5 13.2 3.9 7.5 
“  1946-50...... 30.5 9.8 20a es Ue 
CmmAOFI=55tereee PA beges 9.2 18.0 0.8 6.2 
657 1056-00 usar 26.6 9.5 ial 0.3 6.4 

LOGO seat eee ee 26.5 9.3 ily Ye _— 6.7 

POGI Oe ee eeu eer Darel 9.3 17.8 0.4 6.0 

1962 ee 26.5 10.0 16.5 _ 6.4 

Nova Scotia— 

Av. 1941-45...... 25.2 10.5 17 ee 10.5 
“ 1946-50...... 28.9 9.7 19.2 142 8.9 
1951 —b baer tne eS 8.8 18.7 0.7 8.0 
“ -1956-60...... 26.9 8.5 18.4 0.5 7.4 

1060 A. ROT 26.3 8.4 17.9 0.2 Ra 

HOGI Aa ae ee 26.3 8.3 18.0 0.2 ae 

TOG ey. teens cree 26.0 8.5 iW 0.5 7.0 

New Brunswick— 

Av. 1941-45...... 28.2 10.9 yl Src 9.6 
ee 1946-0 nacre 34.0 9.8 24.2 1.4 9.8 
“ 41951-55...... 31.0 8.6 22.4 0.9 8.1 
“  1956-60...... 29.0 8.1 20.9 0.5 7.6 

TOGO eect coche Path 7.9 19.8 0.6 wae 

LOGIE SRR aes 9 eee Parl 7.9 19.8 0.5 735 

1 9G 2st eystcessceennaete Dial 7.9 19.2 0.4 7.2 

uebec— 

Av. 1941-45...... 28.4 9.9 18.5 Bay 9.6 
“  1946-50...... 30.4 8.9 21.5 2.0 9.2 
SO m1 OF loam eens 30.0 8.0 22.0 1/2 8.3 
ee "1956-60... 28.6 es PAB 0.7 730 

LOGON. a 26.8 6.8 20.0 0.6 7.0 

SD Gibies reel oe. vistors pies 26.1 7.0 19.1 0.6 6.8 

NOGZ Ma aeee ea nee. 25.2 6.9 18.3 0.5 6.9 

Ontario— 

Avy. 1941-45...... 19. 10.2 9.7 2.5 9.7 
OST GAG OU tec arctec 24, 9.9 14.7 vee 10.3 
ES OLORI=D5 encase 26. 9.0 Leal 0.6 9.1 
<P 1956-605 cneee 26. 8.5 17.9 0.4 8.0 

G60 S Fats ceeciotentestae 26. 8.4 ilhodh 0.3 7.0 

TOG Leone 25. 8.2 Tal 0.4 eS. 

196203 eee ae 24. 8.2 16.4 0.3 7.0 

Manitoba— 

Av. 1941-45...... 21.8 9.1 12.7 2.6 10.0 
“ 1946-50...... 25.9 9.0 16.9 1-3 10.2 
660591195155 5. eee 26.4 8.4 18.0 0.7 8.8 
“ 1956-60...... 25.6 8.3 Whos) 0.5 7.8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-62—concluded 


Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
Pisvinte Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
or Territory | —_—_. 
and Year 
No. |Rate’/ No. |Rate?} No. |Rate3] No. |Rate‘| No. |Rate4] No. |Rate3 
Manitoba—concl. 

BOGE eile se sieve an 23,237 | 25.6 7,471 Sra | ton woos ty. 4 698 30 9 0.4 6,606 tao 

“TLD, Loe ueeet eae epee 23,288 | 25.3 7,369 8.0 | 15,919 | 17.3 588 25 13 0.6 6,512 we 

3 es eee 22,918 | 24.5 | 7,453 | 8.0] 15,465 | 16.5 600 26 7} 0.8 | 6,354] 6.8 

Saskatchewan— 

Av. 1941-45...... 18,444 | 21.7 6,437 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 47 52 2.8 6,541 Tine 
1946-50. 05. 21,907 | 26.3 6, 473 FBP 15 $4384-1825 883 40 29 iso 7,413 8.9 
st 051=555 23,554 | 27.5 6,547 7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 32 16 0.7 6, 876 8.0 
“ ~1956-60...... 24,046 | 26.9 6,753 7.0 | 17,293 | 19.4 634 26 9 0.4 6,395 (heal 

SDDS Siem ae iat te a 24,088 | 26.3 6, 868 7.5 | 17,220 | 18.8 637 26 10 0.4 6,209 6.8 

LTTE! [sols SREP pea 23,994 | 25.9 7,107 frat len Ves avery mn bel Ke a) 618 26 6 0.3 6,149 6.6 

POG ers eis clowns a5 ot 23,341 | 25.1 | 7,004 | 7.5 | 16,337 | 17.6 605 26 5} 0.2] 6,044] 6.5 

Alberta— 

Av. 1941-45...... 18,845 | 23.7 | 6,355 | 8.0] 12,490 | 15.7 827 44 46 | 2.4] 7,977 | 10.0 
“  1946-50.-.... 24,290 | 28.4 6,814 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 OT 25 1.0 9,090 | 10.6 
4951-55... ; 31,087 | 30.6 7,527 7.4 | 23,560 | 23.2 894 29 15 0.5 9,750 9.6 
“ 1956-60...... 36,920 | 30.6 8,329 6.9) |. 282598 23.7 940 25 13 0.3 | 10,230 8.5 

1960s soe: 39,009 | 30.2 8, 888 69-130; 124 )42323 1,022 26 7 0.2 | 10,482 8.1 

ROG1 OS 3= <8 om te or Se 38,914 | 29.2 8, 863 6.7 | 30,051 |°22.5 1,044 20 9 0.2 | 10,474 7.9 

1962 Fs ISS 38,804 | 28.3 9,264 6.8 | 29,540 | 21.5 984 25 16 0.4 | 10,423 7.6 

Poe Columbia— 
v.. 1941-45...... 17,705 | 19.8 9,368 | 10.5 8,337 9.3 684 39 46 2.6 9,585 | 10.7 
“  1946-50...... 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 34 31 1.2 | 11,564 | 10.7 
pe 1951-55. ....;. 31,347 | 25.1 | 12,233 9.8 | 19,114 | 15.3 856 27 17 Oo bao 8.9 
er goG—GO.. ac’. 38,930 | 25.7 | 13,980 9.2 | 24,950 | 16.5 1,011 26 16 0.4 | 11,955 7.9 

BOGOR A Se PER 40,116 | 25.0 | 14,696 9.2 | 25,420 | 15.8 24 19 0.5 | 11,203 7.0 

Bee oe cows occacens be 38,591 | 23.7 | 14,403 8.8 | 24,188 | 14.9 945 24 10 0.3 | 10,964 6.7 

GO ies Clas Sa coe 38,128 | 23.0 | 14,912 9.0 | 23,216 | 14.0 878 23 17 0.4 | 11,196 6.7 

on “ride eal 

Av. 41-45...... 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 9 he 11 101 1 Dad 60 | 12.1 

1940-50 Paes D7. Tl sh Werf 91} 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 63 -- Lub 73 9.1 
$$ 951=55 2. ees 413 | 43.0 90 9.4 323 | -33.6 22 53 -- 0.5 94 9.8 
“ -1956-60...... 505 | 39.4 91 eek 414 | 32.3 22 44 -- 0.4 109 8.5 

Ae i ee ee ae 538 | 38.4 97 6.9 441 | 31.5 26 48 — — 107 7.6 

UC Saas 558 | 38.1 94 6.4 464 | 31.7 23 41 1 1.8 128 8.8 

TS a a ei 547 | 36.5 701. 0. 472 | 31.5 Pail 49 1 1.8 109 | 7.3 

Northwest 
Territories— 
Ay. 1941-45...... 383.4} O31, 9 Don tank 51 4.2 a2 189 2 4.7 95 7.9 
1946-50...... 626 | 39.1 Seat aoe 254 | 15.9 87 139 3 5.4 139 8.7 
$= 1951-55: .3 .2. 666 | 40.1 284. P71 382 | 23.0 78 117 2 3.6 115 6.9 
<= 1956-60: .5...;.. 943 | 46.7 310 |) 1538 633) (nob. 135 143 3 3.0 155 re 74 

ROMO re Se ee 1,094 | 49.7 312 | 14.2 782 | 35.5 158 144 — a 191 Sed 

Beier tee’ oo! 1,117 | 48.6 262d Spa) taotae 124 111 — — 145 (33 

UNE) 2 ai 1;134>| 47.3 309 | 12.9 825 | 34.4 136 120 1 0.9 174 ie 

Canada—5 
Ay. 1941-45...... 277,920 | 23.5 | 115,572 | 9.8 | 161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 55 793 | 2.9 | 114,091] 9.7 
1946-50...... $55,748 | 27.4 | 120,438 | 9.3 | 235,310] 18.1 | 15,723 44 527 1.5 | 126,898 | 9.8 
$6 °71951-55...... 416,334 | 28.0 | 126,666 | 8.5 | 289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 35 353 0.8 | 128,915 | 8.7 
“ 1956-60...... 469,555 | 27.6 | 136,669 | 8.0 | 332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 30 255 0.5 | 132,047 | 7.8 

GO was tA Since sk 478,551 | 26.8 | 139,693 | 7.8 | 338,858 | 19.0 | 13,077 27 215 0.4 | 130,338 | 7.3 

GE: cots, Sn mcs 5. 475,700 | 26.1 | 140,985 | 7.7 | 334,715 | 18.4 | 12,940 27 219 | 0.5 | 128,475} 7.0 

RG te eo il. Sh 469,693 | 25.3 | 143,699 | 7.7 | 325,994 | 17.6 | 12,941 28 191 | 0.4 | 129,381] 7.0 


1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age; deaths within the first four weeks of 
birth are given on p. 254. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 1,000 live births. 5 Figures for New- 
foundland are ierited from 1949, 
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VITAL STATISTICS RATES, 1923-62 
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(1) DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE. '2)DEATHS WITHIN THE FIRST WEEKS OF BIRTH. 


Section 2.—Births* 


No accurate figures on Canadian crudef birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 


between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated 
Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Birth Rate 
(per 1,000 


Population) 


TNS | Oe SOROS RRP es 45 
PSCIST E30. BOE. LARA: 40 
VE. aero a 2 a 37 
BOWED bse oe cbs oe Sere t ts 34 


Estimated 
Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Birth Rate 
(per 1,000 


Population) 


POOLS ENG ieee... oer 31 


‘62 


* Unless otherwise indicated, ‘‘births” in this Section refer to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 


oe? = A sa heading on p. 242 and under multiple births on p. 236. For international comparisons, see Section 7, 
pp. 267-268. 
x + A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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The general trend in the national birth rate since 1923 is shown in the chart on p. 233 
and since 1941 in Table 1. The annual rates declined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 
1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, recovered sharply in the late 1930’s and during World 
War II to 24.3 in 1945 and in the two years following the War rose to a postwar high of 
28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and 1959 the rate remained remarkably stable at between 27.1 
and 28.5 but has since been declining and in 1962 reached a postwar low of 25.3. Part of 
this decline is attributable to the fact that the crude birth rate is based on total population, 
which now includes larger proportions than formerly of ‘non-productive’ population, as 
well as to the fact that the large, immediate postwar cohorts of married women are now 
approaching the end of their reproductive periods and have completed their families. 
Further, even if the annual number of births were to remain stable at 450,000 to 500,000— 
as it has for the past five to ten years—the net effect of an increase in population is a 
declining crude birth rate. 


The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record high 
rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the western 
provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 while those for 
Quebec and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-59 period. How- 
ever, most of the provinces recorded their lowest postwar rate in 1962. 


It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest 
number of births annually but the highest birth rate in Canada. Since the late 1930’s or 
early 1940’s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta have 
had higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 226-227, shows that five provinces— 
Newfoundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia in that 
order—had higher crude rates than Quebec in 1961 and 1962 followed by Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Manitoba, and British Columbia. However, since these crude rates are based 
on the total population they do not reflect the fertility of the women of reproductive age in 
the different provinces or the number married within these reproductive ages. A more 
accurate measure of the true birth rate is one based on the number of married women be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 44 (see pp. 237-238). 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1962, 156,053 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 135,000 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 469,693 children were 
born in Canada in 1962, 9,582 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 and 6,007 fewer 
than the number born during 1961. 


Sex of Live Births.—With rare exceptions, wherever birth statistics have been 
collected they have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
of this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much an accepted statistical fact — 
that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete 
registration. ‘The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged 
around 1,057 since the middle 1930’s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because 
of the relatively small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, 
the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. Another commonly 
acknowledged fact in many countries—although there is no generally accepted explanation ~ 
for it—is that the male ratio appears to rise during or shortly after major wars. This 
seems to have happened in Canada between 1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average 
of 1,064 during these four years as compared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 
1,057 since 1946. In 1962, 1,053 male infants were born for every 1,000 females. 
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3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1941-62 


: Ns one. — Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom i 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No No No No. No No 

eas teers es Se, 131,175 124,142 1,057 RSs) eer 208,070 195, 489 1,064 
Be MM coy. 2ts 140, 584 131,729 1,067 UGG Oe eca: Cee aac 214, 423 203, 461 1,054 
HMR SS Le ees 145,725 137, 855 1,057 POD4S eS ck ona 224,168 212,030 1,057 
YY RAs aed 146, 652 137,568 1,066 VO5D3 vet ok «She 227, 382 215,555 1,055 
PUtOR CE ees eee 148,912 139, 818 1,065 19563 Sacks vss 231,697 219,042 1,058 
1 OL ere eats ReT re eemae 169,945 160, 787 1,057 MOS (ey oe ye he 241,073 228,020 1,057 
TY ly ORE en oan 183,973 175,121 1,051 DOS Pec oe rscocra ive 241,675 228, 443 1,058 
0b aayidee pacaetatean 178, 123 169,184 1,053 1000 AO". 3... Rees: 246,073 233, 202 1,055 
BOZO ieee cs her Raiwis 188, 339 177, 800 1,059 LOGO tes eee. 246 , 029 232,522 1,058 
OT ae eo nae 191,413 180,596 1,060 118) Onis, Coes 244, 403 231,297 1,057 
MODI. ov ae kes 195,918 185,174 1,058 NOG ZR aA. Le cst 240,870 228 , 823 1,053 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1962 almost 98 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in 
hospital as compared with 88 p.c. six years previously. Table 4 shows the rise in hospi- 
talized births in each province since 1931. Before the initiation in 1958 of the federal- 
provincial hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating in 1961— 
there were rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospitalized births. 
Such variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, 
maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities 
in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery in some 
local areas. Although some variation still exists, the operation of the hospital insurance 
program has probably been responsible for the noticeable increases in hospitalized births 
in provinces that previously had lower proportions, for example in New Brunswick where 
the hospital insurance plan was put into effect on July 1, 1959, and in Quebec where the 
plan went into effect in 1961. 


4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-62 


Year | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.||Canada! 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 228-232, shows the number of births in 
1962, as compared with the average for 1956-60, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 10,000 population or over. Because the populations of urban centres are not known for 
intercensal years, birth rates cannot be computed for the 1956-60 period or for 1962. 


Ilegitimacy.*—In 1962, almost 5 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world but has been 
rising, particularly during the past five years. 


5.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-62 


Year Nfid.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.|\Canada! 


Ont. 


Tnueaitmate Live BrrtHs 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Av. 1941-45 | 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 ce ee 11,536 
“ 1946-50 | 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 Ae Be 14,375 
“1951-55 | 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 |} 15,951 
“ 1956-60 | 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72 102 || 19,160 


1960845442: 2 626 126 | 1,249 632 | 4,902 | 5,119 | 1,356 | 1,326 | 2,197 | 2,673 84 123 | 20,413 
LOOT ei crae acs 666 135 | 1,334 735 | 4,931 | 5,456 | 1,469 | 1,419 | 2,430 | 2,680 94 141 |} 21,490 
OG ZR tee Ae 625 133 | 1,394 739 | 5,195 | 5,813 | 1,558 | 1,384 | 2,572 | 2,804 91 135 || 22,443 


PERCENTAGES OF ToTaL Live BIRTHS 


Av. 1941-45 | 4.4 4.9 (ial 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 bs A 4.2 
“1946-50 | 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 bas ; 4.1 
“ 1951-55 | 3.2 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 Geol | gEZe9 7.5 3.8 
“1956-60 | 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 6.4} 14.2] 10.8 4.1 

OOO Reena 4.1 4.6 6.5 3.9 3.6 3.2 5.8 5.5 5.6 O:77) tlosGe, Wise 4.3 

LL AEA ee 4.3 4.8 6.9 4.4 3.6 3.5 6.3 5.9 6.2 Ca9ele 16283) pel226 4.5 

1962 eee 4.1 4.7 Uae 4.5 3.8 3.7 6.8 5.9 6.6 Chet: Palle Virgo Le ke) 4.8 


3 ' Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949, and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom 1951. 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 90 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child as compared with one in 85 several years ago—in other words, 
the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are fewer now 
than formerly. The chance of a mother delivering twins is about one in 90, triplets, one 
in about 10,000 and quadruplets, one in about 750,000 or more. Two sets of quadruplets 
were born in Canada during 1960—the first since 1957—and one set in 1962 (all born alive). 
In 1962 a total of 470,345 mothers bore a total of 475,605 infants, of which 469,693, or 
almost 99 out of every 100, were born alive. 


Other facts illustrated by Table 6 are that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among 
multiple than among single births, about twice as high for twins and between three and 
five times as high for triplets. 


* The term “‘illegitimate’’, as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 
birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marital status of the mother was reported as ‘‘single”’ 
at the time of birth or registration. 
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6.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn,! 1959-62 
et ee 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
1959 1960 1961 19622 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Confinements.................... 480,524 | 479,786 | 476,547 | 470,345 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
LO EE Se ee eee a 475,266 | 474,613 | 471,410 | 465,136 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 
EE ag eee ae ee) ee 5, 205 5,112 5, 102 5, 159 131 Lvl 1a A | 
Pemettha ratentacailad, LBZ 53 59 35 49 -- -- -- -- 
Quadruplet........ Soa aha haan eee — 2 — 1 — -- — -- 
PON te misroctaic his Caves Vaal e sk 485,835 | 485,022 | 481,719 | 475,605 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Single— 
REO Te ett tere ik a pas 469,022 | 468,469 | 465,715 | 459,539 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.8 
rout La heg  wperaetetes fate te ees eae 6,244 6,144 5,695 5,597 ihe 1.3 1.2 1.2 
Twin— 
A a ee ORS pciacrincaied accuancnn 10,110 9,907 9,885 10,006 97.1 96.9 96.9 97.0 
Stillborn........ Pee cece 300 317 319 312 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.0 
Triplet— 
Gev0) . 6 oe0. 5. & Rie. 1. 8.2 143 168 100 144 89.9 94.9 95.2 98.0 
SrGOrn eet. bs dah. J... 05 16 9 5 3 10.1 5.1 4.8 2.0 
Quadruplet— 
AVOR Ss Adst toads, Ao te _— 7 — 4 — 87.5 —_ 100.0 
PRNPOT Rom wth eh hada eut gus os _ 1 — _ — 12.5 _ —_ 
Totals, Live Births.......| 479,275 | 478,551 | 475,700 | 469,693 98.6 98.7 98.8 98.8 
Totals, Stillborn......... 6,560 6,471 6,019 5,912 1.4 1.3 1.2 1.2 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, includes only foetuses of 28 or more full weeks gestation. 2 Includes 30 


stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an impor- 
tant factor in determining crude birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all children 
born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 44, variations in the proportion of 
women of these ages to the total population will, of course, cause variations in the crude 
birth rate of different countries—or of different regions within a country—even though the 
actual rates of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in each country 
or region are identical. 


A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would therefore be one based 
on the number of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a 
still more accurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are 
married, that is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its 
uses, depending on the comparisons required. The two types—generally referred to as 
crude fertility rates—are compared in Table 7, and indicate the variations in each type as 
between provinces and the provincial trends over the years 1959-62. 
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creme 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 has been declining for the past few years, dropping from 182 in 1959 
to 124 in 1962. However, the rates varied among the provinces from 117 to 183 during 
the past four years; Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Alberta 
had, on the whole, the highest rates and Quebec, British Columbia, Ontario and Manitoba, 
in that order, the lowest. On the other hand, the average annual number of infants born 
to every 1,000 married women in the country as a whole dropped from 187 to 176 during 
the same period. According to this measure, the five eastern provinces had, on the whole, 
the highest rates and the five most western provinces the lowest; provincial rates ranged 
from 153 to 276. Most provincial rates declined in varying degree during the period, 
notably in 1962. 


7.—Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1959-62 


Rates per 1,000 Total Women Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
15-44 Years of Age! 15-44 Years of Age! 


Province or Territory 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1959 1960 1961 1962 


£0 2 | Ee ee ee ee | = ae a ns aL 


Newfoundland............++s-se00 178.8 181.7 183.5 171.4 268.3 271.9 275.8 262.1 
- Prince Edward Island............. 148.6 148.6 154.6 150.0 224.3 222.9 232.0 228.4 
Nova Scotia.......--2+-. see aa} 134.5 134.6 135.3 134.5 189.6 190.0 190.8 191.1 
New Brunswick............++++++- 146.2 144.6 146.0 142.2 218.8 217.0 217.1 213.4 


Mlberta chase deb ao oe eels eee ee 148.5 148.0 143.8 140.0 194.8 193.5 186.3 181.5 
British Columbia. .......-.-+++++: 127.6 126.4 120.6 117.6 164.1 163.0 155.7 153.1 
VATKOMMLELERUOLY: sre. a -1e eieis.cteere sar 214.8 199.3 187.2 182.3 ne . 207.2 
Northwest Territories............- 260.5 266.8 253.6 252.0 ae us 320.8 


a ee a | em ee em Smears 


Canada’... scccsconsae ne ve 132.3 130.2 127.6 124.1 187.0 183.9 180.2 176.1 


1 Since the number of births to women over 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45. 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates shown in Table 7 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. Itis therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, i.e., the number of infants 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 8 provides these two sets of rates—the 
former for 1941 and 1951-62 and the latter for census years only from 1941, since population 
data are not available by detailed age groups for intercensal years. 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table 8 
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indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living 
through the child-bearing ages. In other words, this figure represents the average number 
of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 7f the fertility rates of 
the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. A gross 
reproduction rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without 
making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the 
present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada has 
always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries 
of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930’s the rate varied 
between 1.300 and 1.500 and since World War II has ranged from 1.700 and 1.915 (1959); 
in 1962 the rate stood at 1.836, still 80 p.c. more than the number required for the population 
to replace itself. ~ With minor exceptions, provincial reproduction rates are also well above 
the replacement level. 


8.—Age-Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941, and 1951-62 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941) 


Age Group 


oo 
epro- 
Year duction 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 Rate 
Toran WoMEN 
“OAS DPS Tees. 7 aca: Beran 30.7 138.4 159.8 122.3 80.0 31.6 By Teoh 
Oi a ser Se ee 48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 Sai 1.701 
“Oia Neenah: Spt, Spear Sap 50.4 201.0 205.2 150.7 87.4 30.7 2.8 1.763 
TDS ig st sle hditics woe see See 52.0 208.2 208.4 153.2 88.1 Ol.2 2.9 1.812 
ard oes. A, eee iro ce te aed 54.3 217.4 213.2 156.5 88.5 32.4 Bae 1.861 
OS ee oF eS eee, eee 54.2 218.3 215.8 153.8 89.8 32.3 2.9 1.863 
TSG) cic cis che ReRahe hist cesses 55.9 222).2 220.1 150.3 89.6 30.8 2.9 1.874 
“LE OE Se Seen ae ee 60.2 227.1 224.1 149.4 90.7 30.7 2.8 1.907 
LE SS ARES nee Bree 59.2 226.5 2235.0 147.9 87.6 28.9 OPT 1.886 
ONG oss che Mae Pena eis 0 athe eb 60.4 233.8 226.8 147.7 87.3 28.5 HRY! 1.915 
ESO): say cose, Mbit os a cfaisssssthembee 59.8 239.9 224.4 146.2 84.2 28.5 2.4 1.893 
|OUR Sie ec ee 58.2 233.6 219.2 144.9 81.1 28.5 2.4 1. 868 
BG Dee code. MEBs sciais ecto ais Ga 55.3 232.4 215.6 143.4 77.0 27.5 2.1 1.836 
Marrizep WoMEN 

erat SR ea 453.1 340.2 237.8 158.3 99.1 38.9 4.5 

MN soc cv sb ace Bare 3's 498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 3.7 

SARS 3 Se Cae ee eS re 551.5 3881.7 265.5 169.8 101.0 35.6 3.4 ae 
oF CLS RR TR ae PRE Snes 541.2 874.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 32.1 2.8 ve 
LE ee Rees eeel 544.7 367.8 253.2 159.1 84.9 30.8 2.5 a 


Table 8 indicates that in 1961, considering all women whether married or not, women 
in their 20’s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for every 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 232 infants were born during that year or, 
expressed another way, about one woman out of four in that age group gave birth to a 

_live-born infant. This compares with a rate of almost 216 for women in the age group 25-29, 
which is closer to one in five. However, among married women, teenage mothers have 
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consistently had the highest fertility, with one out of two bearing a child each year on the 
average, while about 37 out of every 100 married women in their early 20’s had a child 
every year as compared with about one in four for women in their late 20’s. 


Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 9, as well as the average age of parents. 


Over 7 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1962 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in over one third of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in almost 
two thirds, under 30 years; in one out of six births the father was under 25 years of age, 
and in over 48 p.c. of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, over 
one third (36.8 p.c.) of the illegitimate infants born were born to mothers under 20 years of 
age and an additional one third to mothers under 25 years. The average age of all the 
married mothers to whom a child was born in 1962 was 28, and of the fathers 31.3 years; 
ten years ago the average ages of the parents were 28.4 and 32.1, and thirty years ago 29.2 
and 33.6, respectively. 


The median age of unmarried mothers who bore a live-born child in 1962 was 21.4, 
that is, half of the mothers of the 21,818 “llegitimate’ children delivered in 1962 were under 
21.5 years of age at the time of delivery. 


9.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1962 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Tllegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No. p-c. No. p.c. No. p.c 

Vader 20 yeard, J.ccc decade hs bre me « oe 4,824 1.1 31,795 Hos 7,833 36.8 

Winder 15! years. ch .c2cesciectsiccte eenede ae a. 26 -- 185 0.9 

AG VGAES es couse se Same oh <b ale ome oa A Ae 339 0.1 501 2.4 

NG eS OF EC eS hci TRS GENO Gy Fa “of ¥. 1,546 0.4 1,079 Dll 

lie Sh Bat Ne ee Bene ecko. ee es Joe 4,513 1.0 1,634 ot 

Ce ee en chav erte triteaerea opsuar-/ earn y., af 9,624 2.2 2,158 10.2 

Ve ee cs arancis Morsuay deca eine io ae touens els or . ap 15,747 3.6 2) 200 10.7 
DC peter sto kcvoge tier cdasshcteusicys omeever cies 76,302 Wel Ch 130,593 30.2 7,413 34.9 
ARMY A Ree ae cimdin token aero Steere 127,798 29.6 121155 28.0 2,990 14,1 
RU gt Oe a eee otterchtiitines SONS Oat ch.c 108, 250 Zoe 85, 323 19.7 1,740 8.2 
SS GRE en ci chica cess at SIO eu 65, 648 15.2 47, 642 11.0 986 4.6 
AVA Agee PN ee ABR, Entre. 5 cs veut cence n= 32, 250 720 15,164 35: 279 tes 
Ail Ope SSE Dee thawte inom setters Masierore 11,951 2.8 1,017 0.2 18 0.1 
BONVCATS OF OVC oso tecre s-nclinct sia 4,970 1.2 1 -- — -- 

Totals, Stated Ages 431,988 100.0 432,700 100.0 21,259 100.0 
Ases'notistated yw... cee oe. Se. PG 823 Fas 111 559 
Totals, All Ages.................- 432,811 100.0 432,811 100.0 21,818 100.0 

INS EAA AER DAB DOB OUD OS Some OOD NOUS ; 31.3 28.0 23.6 
Median agestaeeca: « aeiiitanersis obe estan 30.3 Hike M 21.4 


1 The age above and below which half of the births occurred. 


Order of Birth.—Table 10 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1962 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 28,873 or three out of every four 
of the 39,628 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age were the first-born, whereas 
almost six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were second or 
later children. This is a reflection of the earlier marriages and heavy fertility of recent 
years. In 1962, 211 infants were born to mothers who had not yet reached their 15th 
birthday. 
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10.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1962 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother 


predes x pny ee te oe aan) Smorry natn aa eer enya MR Ata” yee eeu 
irt e 
; Under g All of 
of Child 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 or Not 

15 Over Stated Ages Total 


tat. child.s..... 202 | 28,671 | 55,362: | 21,550 7,681 2,896 645 41 542 117,590 25.9 
A a 9| 8,772 | 44,775 | 32,045 | 14,128 | 4,942 992 38 45 |1105, 746 os¢3 
Bee ee rod. b, — 1,699 | 23,302 | 29,442 | 17,881 |. 7,187 | 1,601 66 21 |) 81,199 17.9 
pees pas 237 | 9,766 | 19,150 | 15,858 | 7,952 | 1,901 85 10 |] 54,959 12.1 
mae GPia yy i 30 | 3,406 | 10,723 | 11,370] 6,630] 1,880 112 5 || 34,156 7.5 
Gthd dic. erect — 7| 1,035 | 5,894] 7,495 | 5,167] 1,687 94 3 || 21,382 4.7 
Sg gaara — 1 275 | 2,956 | 4,881 | 3,779 | 1,403 84 4 || 13,383 2.9 
Sth ae ee — — 56 | 1,404] 3,165] 2,794] 1,139 94 1 || 8,653 1.9 
ee — — 16 635 | 2,001 | 2,177 915 81 4 || 5,829 1.3 
10th: “ — — 10 923 | 1,288dt 1747 790 51 3 1| 4,077 0.9 
“DS ae eres — — 3 70 686 | 1,189 610 60 a 2,618 0.6 
eh — — = 32 362 871 550 53 1 || 1,869 0.4 
eee es — — — 13 165 573 403 53 — 1,207 0.3 
AE eGov — — = 4 64 360 310 34 1 773 0.2 
aoe — — — 4 23 201 931 25 1 485 0.1 
Se Solna pee — — — — 8 105 174 35 as 322 0.1 

oo EE aaa a — — — Js 4 52 113 16 S, 185 Le 

RE soe OY cn an — — — — 3 22 44 10 A. 79 Be 

,  pariatlerertpet se — -— — — 3 9 26 6 = 44 aa 

20th or over..... — — — — 2 5 29 8 — 44 -- 

Not stated...... — — — — a _ — — 29 29 =< 
Totals....... 211 | 39,417 |138,006 |124,145 | 87,063 | 48,628 | 15,443 1,046 670 454,629 100.0 

Table 11 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1951. 
11.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1951-62 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
4th and 
Year : 1st Child | 2nd Child | 8rd Child Later Total 
Children 


Birthweight.—In recent years information on birthweight of newborn infants has 
become available from provincial (except Newfoundland) records of birth. These data, in 
addition to their usefulness in calculating the average weights of newborn infants, are of 
importance from the public health and medical points of view in throwing light on the 
number of immaturely developed foetuses that are delivered alive. According to criteria 
recommended by the World Health Organization, infants of 5 lb. or less at birth are 
considered ‘immature’ and hence exposed to a much greater risk of dying than those over 
this weight. Weight at birth depends on a host of maternal factors, most of which are not 
included in the birth records, but some information is available on the age of the mother 
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and length of pregnancy before delivery.* Analysis of this information shows that (1) 
there are variations in average weight according to the age of the mother, (2) women under 
20 and over 35 tend to produce higher proportions of immature infants, so that the late 20’s 
and early 30’s would appear to be the ideal ages for motherhood, and (3) practically all 
infants of less than 28 weeks gestation are delivered ‘immature’ according to the definition. 
The average single male infant born at full term weighs about 7% lb. at birth and a female 
about four ounces less. 


Stillbirths.}—The 5,882 stillbirths in 1962 represented a ratio of 12.5 for every 1,000 
foetuses born alive. As is evident from Table 12, the stillbirth rate has been decreasing 
steadily and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. Although the 
variations between provincial rates have never been wide, rates in some provinces have 
been reduced more than in others. The stillbirth rate among unmarried mothers has been 
consistently higher than that among married mothers but the difference is narrowing. 


* Obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 


+ Stillbirth figures given here refer only to foetuses of 28 or more weeks gestation which ‘‘showed no sign of 
life’. Up to the end of 1963, only foetuses delivered after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which showed no sign of 
life were required to be registered with the provincial authorities; as of Jan. 1, 1964, all provinces (except New- 
foundland) provide for the compulsory registration of all stillbirths of 20 or more weeks gestation, a ‘stillbirth’ 
being defined as ‘‘the complete expulsion or extraction from its mother, after at least 20 weeks pregnancy, of a 
product of conception in which, after such expulsion or extraction, there is no breathing, beating of the heart, pulsa- 
tion of the umbilical cord, or unmistakable movement of voluntary muscle’’. Available data for stillbirths of 
20-27 weeks pregnancy for those provinces having this legislation in effect before 1963 are obtainable from the Vital 
Statistics Section, DBS. 


12.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-62 


LEE 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers! 


PC: 
Que. of 
Total 


a 


Year 


N. 
Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon Me No. 


wad paz] N.S. | N.B. 


NuMBER (28 WEEKS OR MORE GESTATION) 


ee eee 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. || No. 


Av. 1941-45 | 191 50 | 388 | 295 |2,786 {1,988 | 345 | 348 | 327) 309 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358] 320 |2,898 {2,020 | 349] 350] 385] 352 8 ||7,187 || 343 | 4.85 
“ 1951-55 | 222 52 | 337] 291 |2,705 |2,017 | 336] 313 | 425) 374 11 ||7,088 || 316 | 4.60 


1 5.20 
2 
6 
“ 1956-60 | 274 46 | 304] 267 12,446 |1,992 | 301} 262] 3888] 418 5 12 116,714 || 291 | 4.51 
7 
4 
3 


a> 
=>) 
co 
as 
ou 
is<) 
or 
or 


1960..... eee] 275 36 | 279 | 246 |2,346 |1,960 | 279] 221} 373) 437 12 |\6,471 || 320 | 5.16 


1061 ce 281 46 | 300 | 222 |1,929 }1,870 | 301 | 266} 372) 412 16 |6,019 |} 303 | 5.28 
1962).48 oe 249 58 | 277 | 238 |1,824 1,925 | 276) 248) 388) 377 19 |15,882 |} 315 | 5.59 
a a a 

Rate 
per 1,000 
Rates Tilegitimate — 


Live Births! 
[ee ee OEE ee nd ee See ee ee SS Pe 
Av. 1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 | 18.9 | 17.4 | 17.5 | 11.4 | 15.7 || 24.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1 | 19.2 | 18.1] 16.0 | 15.9 | 13.6] 8.7 | 12.5 |] 20.2 24.2 


“ 1951-55 | 17.0 | 19.0 | 18.4 | 17.7 | 21.0 | 15.6 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 18.7 | 11.9 | 14.1 | 16.5 }) 17.0 20.3 
“ 4956-60 | 18.3 | 17.1 | 15.9 | 16.1 | 17.5 | 18.0 | 13.4] 10.9 | 10.5 | 10.7 | 10.7 | 12.3} 14.3 15.6 
1900... ees = 18.1 | 13.2 | 14.6 | 15.1 | 17.0] 12.3 | 12.0] 9.2] 9.6] 10.9} 13.0 | 11.0] 18.5 16.2 
COGL Sys aie. 18.0 | 16.2 | 15.5 | 13.4 | 14.1 | 11.9] 12.9] 11.1] 9.6] 10.7] 7.2 | 14.3] 12.7 14.6 
L962, tocar 16.5 | 20.7 | 14.3 | 14.5 | 13.5 | 12.3 | 12.0] 10.6] 10.0] 9.9] 5.5 | 16.8] 12.5 14.4 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50. 2 Figures 
for Newfoundland are‘included from 1949. 
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Table 13 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth rates for mothers of all ages have been declining, 
they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1962 was 
30.2 years; the median age, i.e., the age above and below which half of the stillbirths 
occurred, was 29.8. The average age of mothers who bore legitimate live-born children 
was 28.0 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 23.6. 


13.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1962 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Stillbirth 
Age Group of Mother Live Births | Stillbirths | 24) 
Live Births 
z No. No. No. 
MOU L OTS LOU CAT SN meee Iles dato cic orore seis s als lark oor ccdlsiwiore Siayone 6 o/s oe ate Sinw aie 39,628 382 9.6 
20 — oe Sho i ENC AR a CERRO’: ERE ne NN et e-em 138,006 1, 162 8.4 
aiaiiecac.c vies dose sea CP OOeee Pe Nee ee ta eee 124, 145 1,316 10.6 
ES UR PON iris TEs aecee aioe kopiles oie walalgonions Detwee ae plas 87,063 1,203 13.8 
Bees Ole e sen ke Seta eaata. sta teoe ie Nd. MISES Te BELT RGRS. 48,628 1,010 20.8 
SR eee MR Ma Sat eae SB oc Es veep fe, Actas it estes Shas, Aes ve 15,443 482 31.2 
WE EO EM aay rote hc arcre fate M vas eaue es, gave stateSVS At 2 #600 heh ein ava ogi stere ale « 1,035 48 46.4 
MEE VEARSIOE OVD. 2 ache ice ht. See ae A. IRRd, Olea RSE aR 11 — — 
Meee NOURPBLO Sf G2, pe 1h} owner oh PAPE poh «++ aeblae bee oeepry ws t 670 30 
| Motalsy AMAsesu Ake WIT Oho Tab cone Ok BILBO 454, 629 5,633 12.4 
PV CRALO AVG OF TIOUNCTS 2.5 aoa oe.ccr he o oes ste ag ts 6 le ech nas terec ss yrs. 27.8 30.2 
Moaianiage ofsmothers! 7. 6:5. 28a. a US eae ON. SS Sad. ee 26.8 29.8 
1 The age above and below which half of the stillbirths occurred. 
Table 14 shows the causes of stillbirths in 1962. 
| International Cause Males | Females || Total 
List No. “4 
| . No No. No 
| Y 30 Mhronte disease micmother’.ceteses. Miata thas. kids sdalcawwie abi os 83 7 154 
Weel FA CULOVGISCASE NL AMOLMED seat cs ele:c ovstaiehes fore saresied rs eeieiagoun ote shoo els 19 12 31 
| Y 32 Diseases and conditions of pregnancy and childbirth.............. 272 214 486 
| Y 33 Absorption of toxic substance from mother..................0000- — — — 
Y 34 Dit eulGies MIAO OUL. oF . eet. on fore s vicce a oo 8 Oo ae oe Res coe dee 212 153 365 
Y 35 Other-causes-in-motherccssivseresdieetes os eee dee ore eee ee ees 33 41 
Y 36 Placentaliand cord ConGitionss: «<< ts <<. die dicks see fore aioe RS es om woos felis 943 2,116 
||: Yast abt Wein ur yc Wice. eto gob iioc Ae Phas he Saath Gals oh ol Sapeae Rh issisisa koe aa 40 25 
Y 38 Congenital malformation of foetus.............cc0eeeeeeeeeceecees 308 452 760 
Y 39 Diseases of foetus and ill-defined causes...............000see eens 967 864 1, 831 
| ee ee 
Po 1 GEC RR Joie Sek neem CORREO Ree ne Sa I PU 3,107 25779 5,882 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


No official crudef death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be gleaned from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 
| (per 1,000) (per 1,000 
| Population) Population) 
ta EES 2B eT ie sa Oe Bed Lobe PRS Vie 8 
| feypwno, todas sit aor: 22 ry Ee Cp aes ea 16 
je 6 eM Prem e aree 21 ADGI RTE nts AP ls AKG 13 
1871-81.... ; a 19 UC ROEVA GRE we 5) Ie ae er ae 13 
PERISOUS. 557 . 1. ARGO tas 18 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 267-268. 
+ A crude rate is one based on the fotal population. 
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As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had a high death rate in the mid-1850’s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 
is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and | 
young adults must have been particularly so since even in the 1920’s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
tion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was gradually halved 
during the 80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined 
steadily to slightly over 8 in the late 1950’s and dropped to a low of 7.7 in 1961 and 1962. 
This is one of the lowest crude rates in the world. 


Table 1, pp. 226-227, shows the trends since 1941 in the provinces and territories. The 
generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average 
population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is mainly attributable to a high 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital statistics 
(1921 to date), the mortality pattern at all ages has been steeply downward. Of major 
significance in lowering the over-all death rate were the reductions in infant mortality, in 
childhood death rates and in those of young adults. In 1931, over 19 p.c. of all male deaths 
occurred among persons of five to 45 years of age; in 1962 only a little over 10 p.c. took place 
in this age group. Among females in the same age group the proportion dropped from just 
under 22 p.c. to 7.5 p.c. While death rates for males up to age 45 were roughly halved 
during the past 25 years, those for females under 45 were reduced as much as three to four 
times. In other words, the death rates for females at every age declined more than those 
for males; the male rates have almost always been consistently higher than those for females 
and the differences are widening. The crude male death rate stood at 8.9 per 1,000 total 
male population in 1962 as compared with only 6.5 for females. 


15.—Trends in Age-Specific Death Rates per 1,000 Population for Males and Females, 
Average 1926-30 to 1962 


—— eee eee 


Males Females 
Age Group 
Av. 1962 P.C. Av. 1962 12 Oe 
1926-30 Decline 1926-30 Decline 

(Weare l"Venber. dic 8. eee wabina 103.2 30.6 70.3 82.8 24.3 70.6 
Inmet ACVCATS a6 fs occ etthe yale ee ele state 8.5 4% 85.7 7.5 ac 86.3 
jee <0 BSS Bk eee cata ele 2.6 0.6 Oa 2.0 0.4 81.9 
LO CAS Bee a ok tte soe: 2.0 0.5 72.8 1.9 0.3 85.4 
ie 1 OT eet Se eee ee ee 2.9 eal 62.9 2.8 0.5 81.9 
DOR 29. as SEP ee ee. - oe ce teh Beat 1.6 56.2 4.0 0.6 83.8 
51) esa. ame meas aR ae nC acs RIA Aas 2.0 53.9 4,9 digs 76.6 
Ai FAG) a WGP Us ee hence an eaten caene 6.8 4.5 Som 6.6 Dek 58.8 
HO —— DOS wc nk wie helen eee ens 12.9 peat 6.3 11.4 6.5 43.4 
GO COEF sear ateawcectura ate aie erersie 30.3 29.0 4.3 26.0 16.5 37.8 
70 + CORES Te. ie TC SOS Se 96.0 86.7 9.7 92.3 68.1 26.2 


Despite the very considerable reduction that has taken place in infant mortality, more 
deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. Of the total deaths 
occurring in 1931, almost one quarter were of children under five years of age and more than 
three quarters of those were of children under one year of age; of the deaths occurring in 
1962, about 10 p.c. were of children under five years and of those about 86 p.c. were under 
one year. Most of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but 
there was also a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 

The reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average age 
at death. In 1931 the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 44.8 
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years; by 1962 this had advanced to 59.9 years and 63.2 years, respectively. On the other 
hand, the median age—i.e., the age above and below which half of the total number of 
annual deaths occur—increased during the same period from 50.8 to 68.0 for males, and 
from 52.1 to 72.4 for females. This means that half of all the females who died during 1962 
were over 72 years of age, while for males half had reached 68 years. Since 1931 the gains 


in median age were 17.2 years for males and 20.3 for females. 


16.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1962 


19311 19411 1951 1961 1962 
Age Group aia bo te ee Weve oe) Ged aa Eee aes | i eee ea ie Oa 
Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female] Male | Female} Male | Female 

NUMBERS 

Minder liveare..... ome. : 11,667 8,693 8,788 6,448 8,375 6, 298 7,447 5,493 7,379 5, 562 
Lean AGE Ge GRIESE 2,844 2,533 1,878 1,566 1,421 Heror 1,154 844 1 Wn 3 912 
Se ran oe ee 1,241 963 888 670 711 466 672 405 682 426 
0 Sa Sa aie SS > 5 821 806 787 536 461 284 527 278 534 255 
_ Loy Sheal 9 ic Wleeeeeriper cs ere est Pals? 1,118 823 721 457 840 oe 844 375 
10 GT APE ee a 1,502 1,453 W832 1,039 1,009 549 969 342 1,043 360 
a: =O ein Teeaminee 1,388 | 1,414 oa 1,173 988 660 895 418 927 417 
EDS a oe re 1,301 1, 432 1,211 1,148 1,070 778 1,041 562 1,041 569 
MOO 6 cols whoa ste aivae He faye 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 | 1,422 880 | 1,468 873 
OS Se 1, 888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 | 1,916 1,099 1, 963 1,231 
ES EE eae re ae er 2,314 1(38_\. 2.416 1 S170 2463 L607 e102 993 a1 607. th) 2.929 1,730 
te ee aac. 3 2,855 P993 |) -os00) |e 2eeat | O,020) I 2nUSo || Buda oatel a oe oie dae 0G leas ol OA, 
th SS Sere 3,050) 2,246. | 4,094 | 2° 851 4,741 2,832 | 5,494] 2,749 | 5,728] 2,899 
Ss (rere SENSO Hee COD NLD Ae Son ona con ason4oDr |) so 902e af 028 | eonc2> | ade loo | 3,818 
Si ee 4,249 | 3,348 | 6,057 | 4,412 | 8,007} 5,119 | 8,545! 5,304] 8,490 | 5,226 
awe (a: Siltes Se SE. LG 4,867 | 4,073 | 6,495 | 4,981 8,748 | 6,439 | 10,582 | 7,058 | 10,573 | 7,147 
UES 0y ke ee 4,368 | 4,029] 6,421 5,461 8,254] 6,904 | 10,970 | 8,290 | 11,028] 8,386 
|| cas hag ome Re ea eR a.200;| Mo, 210 |, 9,020 | 4,900 [2.6 23c/1) 6.1304) 8.630 | Tesrl 8,925 | 8,118 
85 years or over.......... 2, 000E ly 24908 Meo O40" |= 4,040 Ii btoso I Gol9.)) 7 ,o07 I 8e782. 7. 738) | 29.842 
Totals, All Ages..... 56,529 | 47,988 | 63,852 | 50,787 | 71,564 | 54,259 | 82,709 | 58,276 | 83,859 | 59,840 


1Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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16.—Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


Seen ————————__ ___ EEE EEE 


1931! 19411 1951 1961 1962 
Age Group 
Male | Female! Male | Female| Male | Female] Male Female} Male | Female 
i ie ee ee ee ee eee eee 
PERCENTAGES 
or Bu Soe Eide Se Ss ee a A ee 
Wnderuluyears cc. steesters 20.6 18.1 13.8 127 11.7 TER 9.0 9.4 8.8 9.3 
1 — 4 deyears, en w.ee es 5.0 5.3 2.9 3.1 2.0 QE 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 
Dice Wk Lewes ekotasls as Dee 2.0 1.4 lec 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.7 
1Ov— ul 4 Wks anes ia 17, hee 1.1 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.4 
15GS O eRe .. ee 208 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.6 1.0 0.6 
D0 — a DARA coe on tenctcnn tars Dad 3.0 Del 2.0 1.4 1.0 ie 0.6 1.2 0.6 
O) tse Aaa} ale ie See ee A 250 2.9 Bel 2e3 1.4 122 a La | 0.7 11 0.7 
Bie By ek sem ano SR eirie oes 3.0 1.9 253 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.0 iy 1.0 
Bite tee! Morass, OR Se warener oor Dif S08 Bee 2.4 1.8 1.9 ey 1.5 1.8 1.5 
AQ od de SS ee un ok vats one Stal Dest | 2.9 2.5 Ba 2.3 1.9 Pa DPA 
A a AO nS Re te stalere 4.1 3.6 3.8 ee 3.4 a0) 3.6 2.8 325 2.9 
SOc DA SEER en ee 5.0 4,2 5.3 4.4 4.9 3.8 Bel 3.8 5.1 3.7 
BH) B9im SPA tks eee ott 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.6 4.7 6.8 4.8 
CX) yeaa 6% aplithd eait co tebe. 5 Ono 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 UC? 8.5 6.4 8.5 6.4 
Gout" COME ore Sek. cron 7.5 iO 9.5 8.7 11.2 9.4 10.3 9.1 10.1 8.7 
TOMES oes eee aan. aoc 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 12.2 11.9 12.8 12.8 12.6 11.9 
15 — UUme denon ese Chall 8.4 10.1 10.7 TD WAG 13.3 14,2 NE 14.0 
SQOLSESANL SIRI AER. cetoewe Deh Gul 7.9 9.7 8.7 TES 10.4 13.5 10.6 13.6 
85 years OF OVer........-- 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 7.5 11.6 8.9 15.1 9.2 15.6 
Totals, All Ages..... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 100.9 
Sra ee SPA SOE TAU ire ee eee ee 
Ratss PER 1,000 PoruLaTion 
= iyi lent — SY Dee seein poe wt ete pal See 2 ee eee 
Under ityear-Watse. «ake 94.4 74.4 67.0 51.9 42.7 34.0 30:5 230d 30.6 24.3 
1 = Aryearand. oe sak of 6.8 6.1 4.7 4.0 Pare | 1.8 lee 1.0 132 1.0 
amie, Quen We hata eed thee yA ie ihe 1.3 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 
NOG WASEEDY, Fe Tee 1.5 15 ike! 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.3 
Licata] Oe’ anes 8. 2 onc y tts Zed 2.2 2.0 Pes) 1.4 0.9 1.2 0.5 dick 0.5 
See aes Bra arcrre or o.2 Sad 2.6 2.0 1.9 1.0 ial 0.6 SEE 0.6 
Dee D0) Ae Ue ant sudrerete 3.4 3.8 Me Yi 2.5 1.8 slat 1.5 0.7 1.5 0.7 
SX fap Ys te age Aen ike 3.5 4.2 2.8 2.8 2.1 1.5 1.6 0.9 1.6 0.9 
35.— 39 “ee eke eae AnD 4.8 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 2.8 1.4 2.3 1.4 
PN Neen eR SE ea 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.4 2.0 3.4 Zk 
AB AO ees meant cs sees tal 6.6 eto 6.0 6.4 4.5 5.8 Sez 5.6 3.4 
Urey 7 ARNIS AIRED C- 10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.6 563") 955 5.0 
Bdaant ) OAM hs sto. e cosets relate 15.4 13.4 16.0 23 16.2 10.2 15.2 8.0 15.4 8.2 
GO OA eines tcc cme 22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 23.9 12.8 
Ghee "G9" SESS [aS SOc 30.3 Bin 30.4 35.1 24.9 abe 21.4 35.3 20.8 
(A eee saan item RETIRE 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 54.0 34.2 54.1 34.1 
a= AAO (Sk eae Sees 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87.6 Wok 81.8 59.2 80.7 57.6 
tS) Rees 15 Sia Rs eevee pe a os 134.1 Py eet 147.6 131.2 13525 120.7 125 101.2 124.0 100.0 
85 years or OVEL.........- 228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 208.9 192.2 206.8 193.8 


am a a | ra | ener | ener | renee e aee 


ef a | a | ee rf en eee | mene, ence eee | ESE 


Average age at death yrs. 


Median age at death? “ 50.8 52.1 61.2 63.6 65.5 68.8 67.9 72.2 68.0 72.4 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 The age above and below which half of the total 
number of annual deaths occurred. 


Table 17 indicates the variations from province to province in average and median 
ages at death; these, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the age distribution of the 
population as well as on varying mortality rates at each age. For example, in Newfound- 
land a high mortality rate among infants and young children reduces the average and 
median age for that province, while the reverse is the case in British Columbia and several | 
other provinces with older populations. 
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17.—Average and Median Ages at Death, by Sex and Province, 1962 


Average Age at Death || Median Age at Death! 


Province and Territory 


Males Females Males Females 
yrs yrs. yrs. yrs 
PUES WUA OUBCLATIC a5 hc cca Pre od Me tha es Shoe ook coche « hoehl-cs atthe « 52.9 54.9 64.8 68.8 
PeIMeOiecewALd. ISlAuil.. . dos «So dddtate Gv cteh «ce ouisoecctheei cekis 62.5 68.4 70.5 76.8 
Mange te Eee Bae dime So Sites 3 amr Gil SPRY > Pann Dera» Ae Wee ae 60.7 63.6 69.1 73.6 
MURS ES PITTS WiC ok Wa es, loin ss Me dee ae a PEA ie cacle neo eite cy 59.8 62.0 68.8 72.4 
GUSTO «5 SERN See SRESAEe Seeley 3 SIMON A. eat Le tac 55.3 59.4 63.6 68.9 
SUEATIO SOG ong OO lo etiche a Sse ts ows ccs Masae ee LETS. end so 61.5 66.1 68.1 73.6 
BERET GOAL Me ccc ome cure Re. Seo cco ako Gay cles 62.6 64.4 70.9 Cond 
AAA LCHOWAN 2 fc Be celts s Sethe tere SEL vee whe st eae bee's 63.3 63.6 72.4 74,2 
PATDCrta ss)... eens oh AT ASR? 1 sis <C> a ick eS  -  ee 59.8 59.8 69.0 Wiel 
aio COlUmIstA |... ta ROMS hte hook boy suis.c.co SRR EESG 64.5 66.5 71.9 74.3 
BYMCR FGrricOry). 2. <b. St MO. GR Res bo o-ace vivrere sided spades AU 2 2233 -- -- 
Beremonwest Lerritories 226... 0.4.78 Es seh eves ens cdogedegenes 24.4 18.5 -- -- 
MORTRAUD: be occ ce ince ia ck hoa ee eee 59.9 63.2 68.0 72.4 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 228-232, shows the numbers of deaths in 
urban centres of 10,000 population or over in 1962 and the average numbers for the period 
1956-60; death rates for urban centres cannot be computed for these years since their popula- 
tions are not known for intercensal periods. 


Causes of Death.—Table 18 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and death 
rates in Canada grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. 
About 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases, and nephritis. Because of the rise in the 
average age at death during the past thirty years, the proportion of deaths from causes that 
affect older people has increased. Thus cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular-renal 
systems now account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths than formerly. By 
the same token, deaths from causes that mainly affect children and young adults have de- 
clined. 


18.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1961 and 1962 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- : 
Rinted | ‘Detailed 1961 1962 1961 1962 
List 
istegi 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 678 692 Sat 3.7 
Br 2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.................. 91 93 0.5 0.5 
B 3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele................000. 160 129 0.9 0.7 
B4 OLD Oi VORA LEV CL ae esas rorelsit etal oS aioe tleyssiecwos 2 2 -- -- 
B5 OFS WAC HOlEr ae oso baie oes ots ce es Se ee ee _ _ _ _ 
B 6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms....................0.. 32 17 0.2 0.1 
B7 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat. . 13 8 0.1 -- 
B 8 OSS CD tpbtherinn tan 2k. cues ores Sen Ok Te: 5 9 -- -- 
B9Y 056 Whooping cough!) Ab See ie Oe 36 24 0.2 0.1 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections................... 24 40 0.1 0.2 
Bl QOS fe. Ottis. se dese eee rate eae els — _ — — 
Bi2 080 HaAgute poliom yelitisinichis dace. sew apes e ree « 11 i 0.1 -- 
B13 US AoeO see eas obit cc dc.o un Me ae ete t ces 0d —_ — — =e 
Bi4 O8dziyMeaslesswuns. wii hnol wei katie ala. 96 81 0.5 0.4 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases...... — — -~ — 
B16 MAM anne MESIAL Leura pam iyels te clotertols.c.cls eelee necshe teva ele ole — 1 — -- 
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18.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


Neen eee ———— Eee a ee, 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
(es Cae Cause of Death 
viated pe 1961 1962 1961 1962 
List Mm 
Bas ee en Ee 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, |All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-083, parasitic). 4. .eee. .Jbasen oe kee th es anes 430 404 2.4 2.2 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms)........... 23, 650 24,519 129.7 132.0 
@ancer. 2 coe de ns ome ae EES C AEG He ee reeee 22,324 23,155 122.4 124.7 
(201) Hodgkin’s disease...........20eee sere eens 282 238 1.6 185 
(204)| Leukeemia and aleukeemia..............-- 1,044 1,126 5.7 6.1 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms........-. ila! 357 17, 1.9 
B20 60a) Diabetes mellitus...seceoe oc eeeys oe rae 2,164 2,169 11.9 nul 7/ 
B21 900=293i Ancora =n aeeerreere ere eeretoterete retin nara 361 335 2.0 1.8 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
ay stellt... nc Sus beh pe hse en ae ce 15,299 15,300 83.9 82.4 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis...........--. 1.2 120 
B24 400-402 | Rheumatic fever...........2cee ec eee ee eeees 64 49 0.4 0.3 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease.........-- 1,464 1,347 8.0 7.3 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
RECCHCH Re 1h ers ne Soe Satan 43, 233 44, 438 237.0 239.3 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart..........-.-..+0005: 2,095 2,147 1165 11.6 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease........... 3,179 2,995 17.4 16.1 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart..... 907 876 o-0 4.7 
B30 AYERS Ml Thvakitrvae gaa cea cobicde omotboe do ooo od Sonne ac 537 572 2.9 ou 
B31 AG)=403 ale Pneumoniaa...0beecer sci eerie errr 5,072 5,250 Pi testes 28.3 
B32 OO DOD NMBLONChIiSte cs, cece ce cust s oie cre ea reciasreic ease 839 92 4.6 5.0 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum........... 846 934 4.6 5.0 
B34 550-BD3. |; Appemdicitiss x. ipo sues age a1 2s mpeprieue ate eset pns 167 157 0.9 0.8 
B35 560, 561,570 | Intestinal obstruction and HAVE) ea N02 5 A tei a 929 862 6.1 4.6 
B36 543, 571,572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea of the newborn.........- 907 889 5.0 4.8 
B3 Stil) Girrhosis of: liviensrs arte neem. detiess cls 1,083 1,052 5.9 Ly 7/ 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis...........+-++++++: 1,481 1, 462 8.1 7.9 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate.............+...ee: 510 438 5.51 4,71 
B40 {| 640-652, 660, eee of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 the Pucrperium...---.-.ssetr tes hee eee 219 191 46.02 40.72 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations............+++++: 2, 822 2,896 15.5 15.6 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
AtCleGLASiSein ooo ee oe nie eis ole 2,766 2,813 15.2 15.1 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn...........-..+-++: 53 526 0 2.8 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)........... 3, 854 3,977 200 21.4 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causeS............- 1,22 T200 6.7 6.9 
B46 Residual | All other diseases.............+ceecereecoes 11, 445 11,562 62.8 62.3 
BE47 #810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents..............+-+06- 3, 882 4,325 21.3 23.3 
Bess {| Eat Hage |yAll other accidents........2.0++0eeeereeeees 5,758 | 5,759 || 31.6 | 31.0 
pEdg {| E963, HOT | guicide... ese. eee sees eeeeeteeeeeees 1,366 | 1,381 7.5 7.2 
BESO {| E864 E965 | Homicide and operations of war.....-+++++- 223 266 1.2 1.4 


Totals, All Causes.............--+> 140,985 | 143,699 773.0 773.8 


1 Per 100,000 males. 2 Per 100,000 live births. 


Accidents have displaced infectious diseases in recent years as one of the major killers. 
Table 19 shows clearly that accidents are, by far, the leading cause of death among males 
from age 1 to 45 and one of the five major causes above that age. Although less predomi- 
nant among females, accidents are also one of the leading causes of female death beyond the 
first year of life. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH, 1962 


PER CENT 
12 


CARDIOVASCULAR 
DISEASES 


CANCER 


ACCIDENTS AND 
VIOLENCE 


DISEASES OF 
EARLY INFANCY 


INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
PNEUMONIA* 


CONGENITAL 
MALFORMATIONS 


OTHER CAUSES 


* EXCLUDING PNEUMONIA OF THE NEWBORN. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 
Table 1, pp. 226-227, and Table 20 show the striking improvement that has taken place 


in the rate of infant mortality during the past twenty years. Although 66,731 of the 


2,373,337 children born in the five years 1958-62 died before reaching their first birthday, 
156,362 others lived who would have died at the infant mortality rate prevailing in the 


| period 1926-30. This improvement is attributable to many factors—the higher proportion 
_ of births taking place in hospital or under proper prenatal and postnatal care, better super- 


vision of water supplies, improved sanitation, pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, 
improved home environment as a result of higher living standards and, in recent years, the 
generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from 


one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors 


apply provincially or locally. Among the provinces, the 1962 male infant mortality rates 
ranged from a low of 26 to a high of 42, compared with the national average of 31—the 
latter including the very high rate among the Northwest Territories aboriginal population. 
Female rates ranged from 19 to 37, compared with the national rate of 24. While the 


national and provincial rates for both sexes have been declining steadily for some years, for 
Some unknown reason there were a number of reversals in provincial rates in 1962, as shown 


in Table 20. 
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Table 20 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual 
provinces. For the country as a whole, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive in 1962, 
31 died before reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born 
alive, 24 died within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,057 
males born to every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess 
of males is reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1960-62 there 
were 731,302 male children born compared with 692,642 female children, an excess of 38,660 
or 5.5 p.c.; in the same period, 22,398 male children died during their first year compared 
with 16,560 female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 
32,822 or 4.7 p.c. 


29.—Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-62 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
P00 | 1/000 | P T Fe- | 15000 | 1,00 
: e- is ’ rovince or Territory e- ; , 000 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female and Year Males males | Male |Female 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births| Births Births] Births 
No No. No No 
Newfoundland...... 1951 361 276 60 48 || Saskatchewan..... 1941 521 415 56 46 
1960 312 233 40 32 1951 BOs O28 32 30 
1961 335 253 42 33 1960 381 256 oF 22 
1962 327 270 42 # 1961 ho 245 30 21 
1962 339 266 28 23 
PE Hy alsland: s.ste- 1941 102 61 95 63 
1951 60 30 44 O32 UlA bertarscaneicnrn 1941 506 373 57 44 
1960 55 33 40 24 1951 531 358 39 27 
1961 5D 38 37 28 1960 601 421 30 22 
1962 50 37 33 28 1961 612 432 31 23 
1962 565 419 29 22 
Nova Scotia........- 1941 545 363 ed 53 
1951 344 250 39 30 || British Columbia. .1941 316 236 4] 32 
1960 332 233 34 25 1951 487 352 34 26 
1961 309 229 31 24 1960 542 404 26 21 
1962 320 294 32 31 1961 534 411 27 22 
1962 520 358 Pati 19 
New Brunswick... .1941 515 421 83 69 
1951 472 363 58 46 || Yukon Territory...1951 10 9 58 58 
1960 280 208 33 26 1960 16 10 57 39 
1961 248 186 29 23 1961 13 10 46 36 
1962 7a 2 226 32 28 1962 14 13 47 52 
Quebec s..ce cnet. 1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 85 66 || Northwest 
1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 54 42 Territories....2.- 1951 43 27 136 81 
1960 | 2,406 | 1,753 34 26 1960 89 69 157 131 
1961 | 2,464 | 1,855 35 28 1961 73 51 128 93 
1962 | 2,491 | 1,803 36 PH 1962 77 59 132 107 
@ntario...).. ce oe. 1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 51 40 
1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 34 28 
1960 | 2,152 | 1,593 26 Ot Canada....ce 6-10. 19411] 8,788 | 6,448 67 52 
1961 | 2,090 | 1,536 26 20 
1962 | 2,054 | 1,567 26 21 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 43 34 
Manitoba.........-- 1941 447 341 59 47 1960 | 7,572 | 5,505 31 24 
1951 369 289 36 30 
1960 406 292 34 26 1961 | 7,447 | 5,493 30 24 
1961 341 247 29 22 
1962 350 250 30 22 1962 | 7,379 | 5,562 31 24 


renee penne ene 1 ee ee ee Pe a em ike ite 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
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from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 228-232, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1962 more than two thirds of the infant deaths were 
caused by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and 
atelectasis, and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 2,304 and was an 
added complication in 3,170 others. Congenital malformations accounted for 2,230 
fatalities, pneumonia for 1,640, postnatal asphyxia for 1,475 and injury at birth for 1,338. 
Rates for congenital malformations and birth injuries have been rising during the past three 
or four years. 


21.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1960-62 


Numbers Rates per 
Inter- of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national’ Cause of Death ——— | 
List No. 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 
OOI=OT0. | -TWilerenlosises ci fe5c. ofc brocieses fate cee sdiolhes # 8 6 1 2 1 
P20 Use aS DTIS Ne ee ett ee, ee see ee Be — 1 3 — -- 1 
455048 iD ysenteryeis. Sis feSeS el. Haied S8b LI SS Bed. 23 14 ai 5 3 1 
050.) Scarletvievers resect cece ne ee erg 1 1 1 ~- = == 
OIZMPAULYSIDCLAS eee ee eee Ter ee we — 1 — — - -_ 
O5RtP Diphbtherinbt)t ij. mitient bed esc. doce. — — — — — 
O56 ul” Whooping cour 3¢ oe iw mes eckson oe 63 24 19 13 5 4 
057 | Meningococcal infections 35 8 19 7 2 4 
NSO Leas as gerie ras eh. OWE eae 27 30 34 6 6 7 
HAQ 20 al IN GOPIASIMS em. «leer ala rs caso hd a eee eunba widre ons sus « 44 42 37 9 9 8 
273 | Diseases of thymus gland...................... 23 13 19 5 3 4 
Oo Onl wlemualidenClenCys sae acest yn es let 52 75 65 int 16 14 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)................. 89 109 94 19 23 20 
BOLE BOD Me OUIISsMeC a tye bat sane ape ee cea ee ne eet was 86 59 66 18 12 14 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 57 81 45 12 17 10 
cholate lll BABE TT CVTAT Oe, SRN Selelaleteiee smn ian Aeselccraneml (erenrrmiciemiane Os 119 108 97 25 23 21 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)............-..-- CN Heyl les PGS eR Y 296 268 262 
500-502 | Bronchitis.......... RASA. Aut chen, Shorea arene enemas 105 74 84 22 16 18 
545) Gastritis and duodenitis... < s.jcraenge: <<. 2 =e 5 4 2 1 1 ae 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction............... 97 107 97 20 22 21 
5ji | Gastro-enterivis and colitis...................e 483 400 373 101 84 79 
572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis......... 5 2 4 1 -- 1 
750-759 | Congenital malformations...................++- 2076 joi. 192s, 2,230 434 461 475 
JOO, dolelpanjaryosd oirbiomes: 4. oa dacehees.. Debos acide a. 26D MmineO4 nln, OOS 264 266 285 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis.............. Ao22 jed,o02) 1,476 318 316 314 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 454 410 408 95 86 87 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks).......... 80 86 73 17 18 16 
765-768 | Other infections of newborn.................++: 48 43 45 10 9 10 
Goo. Antenatal toxemia. toc te keel oe ee eee 91 120 107 19 25 23 
4c08| tiny throblastosiss iter. qs eeecus ween ota nioe. she 343 325 336 72 68 72 
771 | Hemorrhagic disease of newborn.............. 93 97 84 19 20 18 
Qz-)| Nutritional maladjustment...4......2...9-.. 4. 48 53 48 10 11 10 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy.... 875 972°) 1,095 183 204 233 
Asie Osim lintel LUTTE acces oh sa aata des, Js, ph asiags 6 vegas baa 2,261 | 2,284] 2,304 472 480 491 
795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes................. 96 80 46 20 17 10 
E810-E825 | Motor vehicle accidents.................222000- 14 24 17 3 5 4 
2 900-10904.1 Accidental falls... . 23°02, 25.5) Wa... Aeo. eee 17 14 16 4 3 3 
E916 | Accidents caused by fire...................0005 24 245} ol 5 5 7 
E921, £922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object.. 306 317 313 64 67 67 
E924, E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation.............. 145 178 147 30 5¥/ ol 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 51 64 51 11 ala? 11 
Other specified causes...........e0ccee eee veces 532 458 473 111 96 101 
Totals, All Causes..................... 13,077 | 12,940 | 12,941 || 2,783 | 2,720 | 2,755 


Age at Death.—Of the 12,941 infants who died within a year of their birth, 8,783, or 
almost 68 p.c. were less than one month old—4,998 during the first day of life, 2,718 from 
the second to the seventh day, and 1,067 during the three following weeks. 
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22.—Infant Deaths, by Age, 1962 


———————EeEooOoOooooaoaaaaaEaoaaeE=aBnBanBa@@@apaeaeSeee—————— ca 00 


3 Cumulative ar Cumulative 
Time of Death | Number a Time of Death | Number eis 
centage Per- centage Per- 
Number tiaathce Number centage 
ee CER see ee 4,998 38.6 4,998 38.6 || lst month..... 8,783 67.9 8,783 67.9 
6 lesa cape ee 1,005 7.8 6, 003 46.4 || 2nd Lael ee 923 Tok 9,706 75.0 
S520 te, phieetage a expe 786 6.1 6,789 52.5 || 8rd sb eg chovaie 814 6.3 10,520 81.3 
Abe AOR eee te 374 2.9 (be OS} 55.4 |] 4th ee. 584 4.5 11,104 85.8 
Botws Ee? ee. 238 1.8 7,401 57.2 || 5th San rete 460 3.6 11,564 89.4 
Gti’ ¥fs eee 172 1.3 7,578 58.5 || 6th See bt a5 344 Pf 11,908 92.0 
Tab Ligeedae = acta oe 143 sla 7,716 59.6 || 7th SS ee ere 267 2.1 12,175 94.1 
8th SoeR ANBAR 178 Peds |PR1Z "300 95.5 
ist —week= => 7,716 59.6 7,716 59.6 || 9th on 183 1.4 12,536 96.9 
Qnd ~ “Sue sata 491 3.8 8,207 63.4 10th Lath re 158 2 12,694 98.1 
Sr qt ea yee: 297 2.3 8,504 65.7 llth See ie 124 1.0 12,818 99.0 
AG ies esse 279 282 8,783 67.9 12th Sopra Neen: 123 1.0] 12,941 100.0 


Neo-natal Mortality Deaths occurring within the first four weeks of birth are conven- 
tionally referred to as ‘neo-natal’ (derived from the term ‘newborn’) deaths. Table 22 
shows that over two thirds of all infant deaths occur in this hazardous neo-natal period and, 
as would be expected, are caused mainly by conditions associated with pregnancy or 
delivery. Table 23 gives numbers and rates of neo-natal deaths for 1941-62 and the follow- 
ing chart compares the major causes of such deaths with all infant deaths (up to one year of 
age) from the same causes. 


23.—Neo-natal Mortality,! by Province, 1941-62 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.|| Canada 
NUMBERS 
Av. 1941-45... 344 58 | 418] 453 | 3,329] 2,061 | 425 | 469] 463; 400; .. ar: 8,076 
“ 1946-50... 346 52 | 403 | 527] 8,395] 2,511 | 442] 505] 553) 533 be a 9,052 
“ 1951-55.... 294 45 | 342] 391] 3,241 | 2,476 | 3895 | 426] 552] 535 8 30 || 8,736 
 1956-60.... 324 54 | 334] 322] 3,137] 2,652 | 402) 414] 622] 648 8 54} 8,970 
TOGO... ccsho eae 311 57 | 366} 266] 2,575] 2,644] 484) 414] 662] 619 7 55 || 8,410 
DDG T os se eerpersietsts 325 54} 327] 250] 2,855 | 2,627] 3880] 395] 707| 595 10 39 || 8,564 
1962/55. eee =: 329 55 | 380] 302] 2,948 | 2,682 | 381] 413] 635] 601 15 42 | 8,783 
Rates Per 1,000 Live Birras 

Be ee) Ae et ee ea ee) eee 
Av. 1941-45.... 37 27 28 35 34 27 27 25 25 23 % ae 29 
1946-50... 28 18 22 31 29 24 23 23 23 21 Ps a 26 
Aaa kates 22 17 19 24 25 19 19 18 18 17 20 45 21 
“ 1956-60.... 22 20 17 19 22 17 18 17 17 17 15 57 19 
1960) oe se ees 20 21 19 16 19 17 19 17 17 15 13 50 18 
TOG Mate acs 21 19 17 15 21 17 16 16 18 15 18 35 18 
GAS Ar cdi Be 22 20 20 18 22 17 yi 18 16 16 27 37 19 


1 Prior to 1951, includes deaths under one calendar month of age; since 1951, includes deaths under 28 days. 
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- CAUSES OF INFANT AND NEO-NATAL DEATHS, 1962 
(PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL INFANT AND TOTAL NEO-NATAL DEATHS) 


PERCENT 
12 VS 


IMMATURITY 


POSTNATAL ASPHYXIA 
AND ATELECTASIS 


BIRTH INJURY 


CONGENITAL 
MALFORMATIONS 


INFLUENZA 
BRONCHITIS 
PNEUMONIA 


OTHER AND 
ILL-DEFINED 
CAUSES 


Perinatal Mortality—‘Perinatal’ mortality—the combined total of stillbirths and 
deaths of live-born infants occurring ‘around’ the natal period—is a relatively new vital 
statistics concept. Since such deaths frequently have the same underlying causes, asso- 
ciated with pregnancy or delivery, regardless of whether they occur before or after delivery, 
perinatal deaths are generally considered as including the combined total of stillbirths 
occurring after at least 28 weeks pregnancy and deaths of live-born infants who fail to 
survive the first week of life. 


In 1962 there were 13,598 such ‘deaths’, of which 5,882 were stillborn and 7,716 live- 
born but failed to survive one week, with a national rate of 28.6 such deaths for every 1,000 
total deliveries. This perinatal rate has declined very slowly, but steadily, from 65.2 in 
1921 to 28.1 in 1961 but rose for the first time to 28.6 in 1962. Despite what might appear 
to be an encouraging reduction over the past forty years, there has been very little change 
during the past four years. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 226-227, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy and 
childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the number 
of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths declined 
almost steadily from 1940 (when there were 978 deaths and a rate of 40 deaths for every 
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10,000 births delivered alive) to an all-time low of 191 in 1962. Since 1951 the rate of 
maternal mortality has been under 10 and since 1959 it has been under five. Despite this 
improvement, Canada’s maternal death rate (4.1 in 1962) is higher than the rates for 
several other countries such as Sweden (3.7), England and Wales (3.4) and the United 
States (3.2). Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 24 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1960-62. Of the 191 maternal deaths in the latest year, 52 resulted from 
complications arising during pregnancy, a little less than half of these from some type of 
toxemia; 78 resulted from a complication of delivery, 37 from a post-delivery complication 
and 24 from abortive delivery. There has been an encouraging drop in maternal deaths 
caused by toxemia during the past three or four years. 


24.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1960-62 


Numbers ates per 
a of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List No. 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 
Complications of Pregmamncy................... 69 53 52 11 11 
640, 641 Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
PTEQTANC YA yhonk sie fr easels ho ohare oso Revedeanfole ane 1 t 3 -- i 
642 |, Roxeemiasiof preenancyenssn.c5 soe soe one 36 29 23 6 5 
643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery........ 3 — = = _ 
644 | Other hemorrhage of pregnancy.............. 3 3 _ _ 
G45" “Hetopiepresnaney..--searee nce cece ee 7 5 6 1 
646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy............. 19 15 20 4 
Abortion®...;.cioc cee ome cece cee ee 24 26 24 5 5 
650, 652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis............ 6 10 9 2 2 
6dl-i) Abortion with sepsiseeca: sccm rte toon 18 16 15 3 3 
Complications of Delivery..................... 83 96 78 20 17 
660 | Delivery (without complication).............. 1 _— — — — 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta preevia or 
antepartum heemorrhage. .................. 14 18 on 4 4 
671 Delivery complicated by retained placenta.... 4 3 3 1 1 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
hemorrhage peers eee te ee tee meee ee 20 20 21 4 4 
673, 674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus.............. 5 8 6 2 1 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
OUVCIOLIIN nt et ae eee ee et re 6 3 5 1 1 
676, 677 Delivery with laceration or other trauma...... 18 20 8 2 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
| ep bye] Oe ais Ans Oe 4 OR RR Se OAS ALD C 15 17 14 4 3 
Complications of the Puerperium............. 39 44 37 9 8 
681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 8 13 13 3 3 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
MONAT YAM DOMSIMmery eect trreme ter 15 13 12 3 3 
685, 686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia............. 5 3 1 1 -- 
687=689.| se Others. eben tebe tic ited tao ane 11 15 11 3 2 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes.......... 215 219 191 46 41 
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MATERNAL DEATHS 


RATE PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
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ALL AGES 


Age at Death.—Table 25 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group 
and average age at death; the latter is about four years higher than the average age of 
all mothers at the time of childbirth. Until recent years, the risk of mortality at child- 
birth was directly related to the age of the mother—in other words, for all mothers of 
over 20 years the rate rose with increasing age. While death rates for all age groups of 
mothers have been declining, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. 
Formerly, the rate for mothers in the age group 30-34 was twice or three times as high 
as the rate for the 20-24 group, but recently mortality rates for the four age groups of 
mothers under 35 years of age have not been far apart, although after age 35 a sharp rise 
occurs. 
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25.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1960-62 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Maternal Deaths 
Age Group 
1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 
No p.c No. p.c No. p.c. 
Under 20 years.........ssscccseens 11 5.5 10 4.8 10 5.4 2.8 2.5 2.5 
FA ota OMe OY os SRA mae 28 14.1 26 12.5 22 11.8 2.1 1.9 1.6 
ORO) 1 PROS edits 33 16.6 36 17.3 37 19.9 2.5 2.8 3.0 
SOO So eae wtecertoxeun siclossterare 43 21.6 56 26.9 45 24.2 4.8 6.3 52 
Shr — COP aces rlace cert e.s 43 21.6 50 24.0 41 22.0 8.3 9.8 8.4 
AO ms MAB a, in arc crwtnrs vietae se eniegs = 33 16.6 25 12.0 27 14.5 21.6 16.0 17.5 
MB tae GAO GON We crease wcneiatelcivaitatess's 8 4.0 5 2.4 4 2.2 71.0 43.6 38.6 
50 years OF OVEF......0eee eee eeeees _ _— _ _— _ _ _ — - 
Totals, All Ages.............- 199 | 100.0 208 | 100.0 186 | 100.0 4.3 4.5 4.1 
Average age at death......... yrs. 32.8 32.5 o2.0 
Median age at death!......... sf 33.2 32.9 32.7 


ee eee 
1 The age below and above which half the maternal deaths occurred. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as natural increase, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although, as previously stated, the col- 
lection of Canadian birth and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of 
natural increase in the early Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown 
at the beginning of Sections 2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates :— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
Period Increase Rate Period Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
IS5T=O Lat FS. SESE 23 1891-1901. Reese eee ee eee 14 
USGL ial a8 Gonos cs tatiosise ance 19 TOOTS Se eee ct cotta 18 
ASU PS co cmcressteraictatcre cietereiece 18 DN EA ley rate os Se ate Seis oie 16 
ASSI=OTE Aor, eS 6 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800’s and early 1900’s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless of 
any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920’s and early 1930’s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to 
a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there has been a steady drop because of 
declining birth rates, the natural increase rate still is quite high at 17.6 (1962). . 


Table 1, pp. 226-227, gives average rates of natural increase in the provinces for — 
five-year periods 1941-60 and Table 26 gives the provincial figures for males and females 
separately for 1941, 1951 and 1960-62. High birth rates and declining death rates have 
given Newfoundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan the highest rates 
of natural increase in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories). 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 267-268. 
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26.—Natural Increase and Rates per pi BA ae by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951 
an 


Excess Rate Males Females 
fo) per os 
Province or Territory and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000} Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Mowioundland soc. oak acne se atane de 1951 8,734 24.2 4,369 23.6 4,365 24.8 
1960 12,158 27.2 6, 130 26.6 6,028 27.7 
1961 12,553 Wad 6,350 27.0 6,203 27.8 
1962 11, 866 25.3 5, 945 24.7 5,921 25.9 
Prince Edward Island................ 1941 915 9.6 483 9.8 432 9.4 
1951 1,747 17.9 872 17.4 875 18.2 
1960 1,773 17.2 805 15.4 968 19.1 
. 1961 1,860 17.8 925 17.3 935 18.2 
1962 1,749 16.5 930 1752 819 15.8 
OWA IS COLAC os cote wicictis cae wie swe 1941 6,989 1204 3,335 ifs 3, 654 13.0 
J 1951 ests 17.6 5,596 az 5,717 18.0 
1960 13,024 17.9 6,255 16.9 6,769 19.0 
1961 13, 247 18.0 6,435 17.2 6, 812 18.8 
1962 13,090 ZS 6, 417 16.9 6, 673 18.2 
iNew BrunswiCk,j.c.c0. cece csscusces 1941 7,088 15.5 3,396 14.5 3, 692 16.5 
1951 11,202 21.8 5,522 21.3 5,680 22.1 
1960 11,671 19.8 5,776 19.4 5, 895 20.3 
1961 11, 895 19.8 5,844 19.3 6,051 20.5 
1962 11,679 19.2 5, 802 18.9 5,877 19.6 
TC DOCL ic cosiicsates ss PEM ag teria (3 1941 54,871 16.5 27,561 16.5 27,310 16.5 
1951 86,030 21.2 42,961 21.2 43,069 21.2 
1960 102,721 20.0 50, 604 19.7 ivy ba br 20.3 
1961 100,130 19.1 49,741 18.9 50,389 19.2 
1962 97, 858 18.3 48,060 17.9 49,798 18.6 
RTE ATIO cists Ginis te Si Oe ace See geared 1941 33, 036 8.7 15,705 8.2 17,331 9.3 
1951 70, 846 15.4 34,737 15.0 36, 109 15.8 
1960 107,761 ied. 52,552 17.1 55, 209 18.2 
1961 106, 666 C71 51,538 16.4 55,128 17.8 
1962 103, 897 16.4 50,366 15.8 53,531 17.0 
IES TW) oF: Sheer Se a ea 1941 8,317 11.4 3,834 10.1 4,483 12.7 
1951 13, 207 17.0 6,388 16.2 6,819 17.9 
1960 15, 766 17.4 7,498 16.3 8, 268 18.6 
1961 15,919 17.3 7,445 15.9 8,474 18.7 
1962 15, 465 16.5 7,216 16). 8, 249 17.9 
DASKAtCHE Walt scenic. cee eos alae 1941 12,006 13.4 5,651 11.8 6,355 15.2 
1951 15, 293 18.4 7,192 16.6 8,101 20.4 
1960 17, 220 18.8 8,012 16.9 9,208 20.9 
1961 16, 887 18.2 7,766 16.2 9,121 20.5 
1962 16,337 17.6 7,500 15.6 8, 837 19.7 
PU OLGR ete eee eee Wee aes cclce ony 1941 10, 923 Ieee 5,016 11.8 5,907 16.0 
1951 19, 836 212 9,331 19.0 10,505 23.5 
1960 | 30,121 23,0 14, 446 21.6 15,675 25.2 
1961 30,051 200 14,194 20.6 15, 857 24.7 
1962 29,540 21.5 13,920 19.7 15,620 23.6 
British Colwim Did. ...o:0c1000/00 0000808 1941 6,533 8.0 2,342 5.4 4,191 10.9 
1951 16,439 14.1 e107 11.9 9,332 16.4 
1960 25, 420 15.8 11,562 14.1 13, 858 Vial 
1961 24,188 14.9 10, 829 1331 13,359 16.7 
1962 23,216 14.0 10, 205 12.1 13,011 15.9 
SETURL gg 80) 9h gees 1951 257 28.6 115 20.9 142 39.4 
1960 441 31.5 207 26.2 234 38.4 
1961 464 ey s7/ 218 26.7 246 38.1 
1962 472 31eD 247 29.4 225 34.1 
Northwest Territories...........000. 1951 365 22.8 . 164 18.2 201 28.7 
1960 782 35.5 386 31.1 396 41.3 
1961 855 oles 409 31.9 446 43.8 
1962 825 34.4 403 30.3 422 39.4 
OTT RRR SS aes are i a 19411) 140,678 12.2 67,323 11.4 73,355 13.1 
1951 255, 269 18.2 124,354 17.5 130,915 18.9 
1960 338, 858 19.0 164, 233 18.2 174, 625 19.8 
1961 334, 715 18.4 161, 694 17.5 173,021 19.2 
1962 325, 994 17.6 157,011 16.7 168,983 18.4 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. ‘The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male 
ratio or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 228-232. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 
Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In both 1961 and 1962 Canada’s crude marriage rate was 7.0 per 1,000 population, the 
lowest in over 20 years. Provincial rates varied from 6.4 per 1,000 population for Prince 
Edward Island to 7.6 for Alberta. 


Table 27 gives the number of marriages and the marriage rates for Canada and the 
provinces for 1941, 1951 and the three consecutive years 1960-62, together with percentages 
of brides and bridegrooms according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, over 
83 p.c. of the bridegrooms of 1962 were born in Canada and over 69 p.c. in the province in 
which they were married; almost 87 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada and 75 p.c. in 
the province in which they were married. During the postwar years until 1959 an increas- 
ing number of marriages were of persons born outside the country, because of the heavy 
immigration of young persons. However, since 1959 the proportion of foreign-born bride- 
grooms declined from 19.6 to 16.7 p.c. in 1962 and the proportion of foreign-born brides 
from 15.9 to 13.2 p.c. There are wide variations in the pattern of intermarriage of foreign- 
born and native-born persons as between provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and in 
Quebec there is a greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians 
and in these areas both partners are often born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 267-268. 


27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1960-62 


Rate Born Born Born 
: Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year : 1,000 |} Where Married Provinces Canada 
Marriages Popae een ee 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Newloundland ee. same 1951 2 oly 7.0 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
1960 3,104 6.9 86.2 96.4 4.3 1.9 9.5 120 
1961 3,306 Uae 88.0 97.2 3.8 16 8.2 1.2 
1962 3,274 a0) 89.4 96.9 3.8 1.5 6.8 Theyi 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1941 673 tips 78.8 86.6 1540 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 
1960 690 6.7 79.6 91.2 14.8 6.4 yey 235 
1961 624 6.0 Sie 89.6 15.4 Tost 2.9 3.2 
1962 677 6.4 76.1 91.0 20.8 6.8 3.1 2.2 


ve ul _ 
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27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1960-62—concluded 


: : Total 
Province or Territory and Year Mines 
No. 

RNG COULD nati oe be ron acs Fe cc Sek 1941 6,596 
1951 5,094 

1960 5, 250 

1961 5, 292 

1962 5, 256 

INO Wr Bruns WiGle ses vichicswcc cess tases 1941 4,941 
1951 4,386 

1960 4,430 

1961 4,504 

1962 4,382 

OUCbed Ae Oh sw cas he Mew ces does 1941 | 32,782 
1951 35, 704 

1960 36,211 

1961 35, 943 

1962 | 37,038 

Ontariorns. dae ase ee oe PE 1941 | 43,270 
1951 45,198 

1960 | 45,855 

1961 | 44/434 

1962 44,454 

RIEHL Ie ie acaseveneveie ensavotSnevarararaterekens 1941 8,305 
1951 7,366 

1960 6, 606 

1961 6,512 

1962 6, 354 

Ses ereaeL GILG WAIN Nee achepslchchckeyssarsconcge-sucwsuess 1941 7,036 
1951 6, 805 

1960 6, 209 

1961 6,149 

1962 6,044 

PAMEIQG Dib peta eae oe deshch ha Bes aie sy cases eSisusse 1941 8,470 
1951 9,305 

1960 10, 482 

1961 10,474 

1962 10, 423 

British Columibia..06 bits ti oe ides 1941 9,769 
1951 11,272 

1960 11, 203 

1961 10, 964 

1962 11,196 

aikon Terrigory: 4... = Bok b-.0- 06s ys 1960 107 
1961 128 

1962 109 

Northwest Territories.............. 1960 191 
1961 145 

1962 174 

MUR ITA CALS ec cvs Mace tarsus Shes ols «ee Puss 1941 | 121,842 
1951 | 128,230 

1960 | 130,338 

1961 | 128,475 

1962 | 129,381 


Rate Born Born Born 
per in Province in Other Outside 
1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
Popu- |---| + | 
lation ||Grooms] Brides |Grooms]| Brides |Grooms} Brides 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
11.4 Wong 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
Heo, 76.2 87.8 17.9 8.8 5.9 3.4 
tee 75.2 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.4 
7.0 75.9 88.0 18.9 9.0 5.2 3.0 
10.8 78.5 84.4 HEISE 9.7 8.2 5.9 
8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
G25 74.4 85.9 14.8 8.1 10.8 6.0 
Vinh 75.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 
ee 75.5 85.8 14.7 8.3 9.9 5.9 
9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 12 4.8 
8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 TZ 5.0 
7.0 82.9 86.9 5.7 4.6 11.4 8.6 
6.8 83.6 87.4 5.7 4.8 10.7 7.8 
6.9 85.1 88.4 5.5 4.9 9.4 6.8 
11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 Gat 6.5 
9.8 65.9 Todt 14.6 ee 19.5 15.4 
Wap 60.1 66.1 i303 tie? 26.6 22. 
Wai 61.5 67.2 12.9 11.0 25.6 21.8 
7.0 62.8 67.7 12.8 11-5 24.4 20.8 
Vibe! 63.0 oud 17.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 
9.5 67.9 “yal 15.4 Tasos} 16.8 1156 
the 66.4 74.9 17.9 13.4 15.7 11.8 
Teil 66.6 74.5 18.54 |. £455 14.8 11.0 
6.8 66.9 75.9 18.0 13.0 15.1 alsa 
7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 
8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 11.1 hee 
6.8 81.7 86.6 8.7 7.6 9.6 5.9 
6.6 one 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 5.5 
6.5 80.8 85.8 sWlisré 8.7 8.3 5.6 
10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
9.9 56.0 67.4 25.7 19.6 18.3 13.0 
8.1 54.3 62.2 25.4 20.9 20.3 16.8 
7.9 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 
7.6 54.4 62.0 25.9 2258 19.7 15.2 
11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 By/ea! 28.5 19.4 
9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 ole 15.5 
0) 34.8 43.5 37.0 ane) 28.2 23.2 
6.7 36.4 45.9 35.9 32.4 ifoe 21.8 
6.7 39.8 48.0 34.8 31.9 25.4 20.1 
7.6 10.3 22.4 62.6 53.3 Hifasll 24.3 
8.8 12.5 24.2 63e3 52.3 24.2 23.4 
38 10.1 26.6 67.0 53.2 22.9 20.2 
8.7 64.9 74.9 28.8 19.4 6.3 5.8 
6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 ola 9.7 6.9 
Uo 60.9 66.7 27.6 26.4 1155 6.9 
10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 11.7 8.4 
9.2 70.5 716.5 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 
Zed 67.0 73.4 14.3 11.6 18.7 15.0 
7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 
7.0 69.2 75.0 14.1 11.8 16.7 13.2 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1960. 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 28 shows that 
over 91 p.c. of the marriages in 1962 were between persons who had not been married 


previously; 4.9 p.c. of the brides and 4.4 


p.c. of the bridegrooms had been widowed, and 
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almost 4 p.c. of the marriages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of 
bachelors was just under 26 years and that of spinsters just under 23 years. The average 
age of widowers and widows at time of remarriage was slightly more than double that of 
bachelors and spinsters. 


28.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1962 


a ee ee 
Oe SS — 


BRIDES 
Age Group Numbers Percentages 

Spinsters | Widows |Divorced| Total || Spinsters| Widows |Divorced| Total 
19-4: yeate. eves: ides ods 116 _ — 116 0.1 — — 0.1 
15-989 See bo eee nde 40,906 22 31 40,959 34.7 0.3 0.6 31.6 
Us FO EOE oa oe te 55, 875 169 608 56, 652 47.4 2.7 12.0 43.8 
Dia D9 oe A cere ctehate ane abs 12,477 324 1,032 13, 833 10.6 5.1 20.4 10.7 
By) Se Oe Aen Sencar c 4,227 444 1,064 5,735 3.6 7.0 21.1 4.4 
Bi e50 i kh Pee. 2,021 559 891 3,471 1.7 8.8 17.7 207 
AA POS he E s aeterk neki 1,000 796 633 2,429 0.8 12.5 12.5 1.9 
ABado Riek. Oe 579 868 407 1, 854 0.5 13.7 8.1 1.4 
5054. BS SNe eter e ts ae 370 893 232 1,495 0.3 14.1 4.6 1.2 
BO==50 FS Pos ee a 203 767 89 1,059 0.2 12.1 1.8 0.8 
io, oe a ee A eee 115 629 39 783 0.1 9.9 0.8 0.6 
65 years or OVer............ 84 884 22 990 0.1 13.9 0.4 0.8 


Totals, Stated Ages..| 117,973 6,355 5,048 | 129,376 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Ave not stated 2. ses crss- 5 — — 5 
Totals, All Ages....... 117,978 6,355 5,048 | 129,381 91.2 4.9 3.9 100.0 
Average ageS.......... yrs. 22.8 49.7 35.3 24.6 ae tas od 
Median ages!.......... ie 21.1 50.0 34.0 21.5 - ane Bt 
BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 


Bachelors] Widowers | Divorced| Total ||Bachelors|Widowers|Divorced| Total 


151.9 seats sae et or, sagan 9,068 _ 2 9,070 7.7 _ -- 7.0 
2024 cats te 62, 496 25 206 62,727 52.7 0.4 3.9 48.5 
25-==29) 1) “Aes Jesu. ay 29,660 130 867 30, 657 25.0 2.3 16.6 23.7 
3034 Fo Be e. Sees e 9,616 244 151d 10,971 8.1 4.3 21.3 8.5 
SOON ohn’ Dn eecidcin he toe 3,915 328 975 5,218 3.3 5.8 18.7 4.0 
Oe ee ak meas Se, ea geet ie 1,659 367 761 2,787 1.4 6.5 14.6 2.2 
ES TI se Caer Atte aca 934 585 569 2,088 0.8 10.4 10.9 1.6 
Bia 288. he mente vate 508 650 394 1,552 0.4 11.5 7.5 1.2 
bs ae ie ima eye A Re se SA 286 764 217 1,267 0.2 13.5 4.2 1.0 
GO 64 FOS Re a oistteette sere 170 847 74 1,091 0.1 15.0 1.4 0.8 
GaLVears OOVEL A a dscatici tr. 195 1,711 46 1,952 0.2 30.3 0.9 1.5 


ff a a | 


Totals, Stated Ages ..| 118,507 5,651 5,222 | 129,380 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a , a Se, | eel (el 


INDE MOUSLACOU Rtas e cceete 1 — _— 1 

Totals, All Ages....... 118,508 5,651 5,222 | 129,381 91.6 4.4 4.0 100.0 
Average ageS.......... yrs. 25.6 56.4 38.6 27.5 Ae Sad ree eee 
Median ages!.......... ) 23.9 58.2 Sime 24.4 an Aye ee Se 


1 The ages below and above which half the marriages occurred. 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the 
population as a whole. Table 29 shows the very strong influence that religion has on 


——— 


anit uber: 


. 
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marriage. About 71 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denomi- 
nation; in 1962 among those of Jewish faith it was about 94 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
about 87 p.c.; United Church about 59 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 67 p.c. 


29.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1962 


Denomination of Bride 


ne eee ee ee ee ko. ke, 1 a fas > oS ee ok Total || P.C. 


A Mar- of 
of Bridegroom Angli-| Bap- | ern Jew- | Luth- Pres- |Roman United! Other | Not | riages |Grooms 


b - th- 
can | tist nel ish | eran en ee Church} Sects | Stated 
odox 
No No No No. No No. No No No No No 
Anglican: ..../000%% +s | 7,228 580 99 11 415 656 | 2,007 | 3,353 522 — 14,871} 11.5 
Bantist:, cescers ce 596 | 2,026 16 4 111 162 422 857 305 — | 4,499 3.5 
Eastern Orthodox... 135 14 | 1,342 3 70 34 394 216 60 — | 2,268 1.8 
dJowaish:. 2 08! 5. 29 6 3 | 1,266 10 10 57 35 24 — 1,440 1.1 
ertheran. (0... .4.<bss 561 107 70 4] 2,141 152 848 896 268 1] 5,049 3.9 
Presbyterian........ 780 181 23 6 154 | 1,563 578 | 1,136 198 — 4,619 3:6 
Roman Catholic!...| 2,035 428 242 20 750 475 154,779 | 2,566 866 1 |62,162 || 48.0 
United Church..... 3,336 808 158 13 728 965 | 2,481 |14, 722 952 3 (24,166 18.7 
Other sects.......... 808 315 52 16 336 210 | 1,116 | 1,270 | 6,168 1 |10,292 8.0 
Not stated.......... 5 — — _ — 7 1 — 1 1 % 
Totals. 62552002. 15,513 | 4,465 | 2,006 | 1,343 | 4,716 | 4,227 |62,689 |25,052 | 9,363 7 129,381 || 100.0 
iP-G. of brides... .. 12.0 3.5 1.6 1.0 3.6 3.3} 48.5] 19.4 12 100.0 | 70.52 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 
denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Divorces 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada was very small, and 
represented less than one per 1,000 of the yearly number of marriages. After that War, 
however, there was a definite upward trend; the number advanced to 8,213 in 1947, declined 
gradually to a postwar low of 5,270 in 1951 and from 1953 to 1962 fluctuated between 5,923 
and 6,980. The 1963 preliminary figure of 7,681 was the third highest on record. No 
divorces were approved by the Canadian Parliament during 1962 for residents of Quebec 
and Newfoundland. 


30.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-63 
Nors.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1953 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230. 


N.B. | Que. 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I. 


N.S. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
NUMBERS 

Av. 1941-45..... a 3 2 92 104 99 1,398 305 207 432 937 3,576 
“ 1946-50..... ‘ 21 185 245 303 2,839 500 383 724 1,676 6,877 
 1951-55..... 5 10 212 167 327 2,430 356 231 612 1,461 5,811 
 1956-60..... 5 4 227 194 403 2,801 315 247 788 1,514 6,498 
1)? Se ae ee 8 8 249 117 370 2,469 371 250 610 1,471 5,923 
115 oR na a 1 7 253 181 396 2,631 337 237 627 1,483 6,053 
TL re ae 5 1 230 215 351 2,478 314 221 685 1,502 6,002 
LE espn erntieata aaa 6 Z 250 206 519 2,873 305 242 726 1,559 6,688 
BOD ins, ANCES. dol. « 7 1 220 150 311 2,776 292 281 743 1,498 6,279 
AU Mets wis 'osa sc, 0 6 1 6 215 221 351 2,915 301 276 836 1,420 6, 5431 
BOGOs tenes. Ho. oe 6 10 221 178 481 2,965 361 213 951 1,592 6, 9802 
BPM cats ccc ve/asa< 6 8 245 194 348 2,739 312 251 1,039 1,397 6, 5638 
Le re _ 5 229 181 — 3,140 339 281 1,084 1,490 6, 7684 
LS ee eee 8 8 271 172 491 3,232 369 331 1,268 1,516 7,6815 


i 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 264, 
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30.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-63—concluded 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. 


N.S. | N.B, | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. 


B.C. || Canada 
Rates PER 100,000 Porunation 
Av. 1941-45,.... ae 2.2 15.4 22.4 2.9 35.8 42.0 24.4 54.3 | 104.8 30.3 
“ 1946-50..... fie 22.1 29.7 49.3 8.0 66.4 66.8 45.9 84.6 | 155.8 53.0 
¢ 1951-55..... 1.3 9.8 32.0 31.4 7.6 49.2 44.0 26.9 60.3 | 116.8 39.1 
“ 1956-60..... 1.2 4.0 32.0 33.9 8.2 48.4 35.9 27.6 65.3 99.8 38.2 
1954; 5, e368 2.0 7.9 37.0 21.7 8.4 48.3 45.1 28.6 57.7 | 113.6 38.7 
19525, 3. ivbed et 2 0.2 7.0 37.0 33.1 8.8 48.1 40.2 27.0 57.5 | 110.5 38.6 
1956.4). 3.956.5304 1.2 1.0 33.1 38.7 7.6 45.8 36.9 25.1 61.0 | 107.4 37.3 
100775. i. oz «aes 1.4 2.0 35.7 36.7 10.9 51.0 35.4 27.5 62.4 | 105.2 40.3 
PUG aa eee 1.6 1.0 31.0 26.3 6.3 47.7 33.4 31.5 61.6 97.4 36.8 
160004. 2 den age? 0.2 5.9 29.9 38.0 7.0 48.8 33.8 30.4 67.0 90.6 37.41 
1 Va ete 1.3 9.7 30.4 30.2 9.4 48.5 39.8 23.3 73.7 99.4 39.12 
pees Rep smn ek 1.3 7.6 33.2 32.4 6.6 43.9 33.9 27.1 78.0 85.8 36.03 
WGA eer Nee os bs — 4.7 30.7 29.8 _ 49.5 36.3 30.2 79.1 89.8 36. 4¢ 
1963 Diss ieiatess cea iksy 7.5 35.8 28.0 9.0 50.1 38.8 35.5 90.2 89.4 40.65 
1 Includes one in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes two in the Northwest Territories. 
3 Includes 24 in Yukon Territory. 4 Includes 14 in Yukon Territory and five in the Northwest Territories. 


5 Includes 13 in Yukon Territory and two in the Northwest Territories. 


Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Five official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. In addition, tables have been computed for Canada as 
a whole for the years 1945 and 1947 but, since these are based on estimated populations by 
sex and age and the deaths recorded in those years, they are not considered as reliable as 
those for the census years. The life table values for 1961 are given in abbreviated form 
in Table 31. 


Life tables give some measure of the health and general conditions of survival of an 
‘artificial’ population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
of births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced 
in number by death. For example, during the year 1961, of 100,000 males born, 3,058 
would have died in their first year, according to the mortality rates in effect during the 
period 1960-62, so that 96,942 would survive to one year of age; 179 would have died in 
their second year so that 96,763 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years 
of age only 105 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at 
each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, 
the expectation of life is the number of years which a person on the average might expect to 
live if the mortality rates in the given years remained constant throughout his lifetime. 
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Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. As an illustration of the information available 
from study of the life tables, it may be observed that at the mortality rates given in the 1961 
life table (see Table 31) about 12,100 males would have died before reaching age 50 as com- 
pared with about 7,600 females; only 57,517 of the original group of 100,000 males would 
have survived to age 70 as compared with 72,746 females. 


31.—Canadian Life Table, 1961 


Males Females 
; Number |Probability Number |Probability 
Ken Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
& Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs yrs. 
PAG Darth. n.coe.st 100, 000 .03058 68.35 100,000 . 02387 74.17 
3,058 2,387 
LYeariincts. cr 96, 942 a .00185 69.50 97,613 rf .00164 74.98 
PV CATS 5ticak oiaii3 96,763 si .00114 68.63 97, 453 ml .00096 74,11 
ity, POOR pa BBE 8 96,653 . .00099 67.71 97,359 is .00071 73.18 
7 a eA 96,557 oe 00083 66.78 97,290 * .00061 72.23 
Dun TV. ax chalets, Ss 96,477 oes .00073 65.83 97,231 ~ - 00053 71.27 
10° se“ al a eels ee 96,185 J - 00050 61.02 97,035 it .00029 66.41 
ADS ahistoretajoaistets 95,903. .00089 56.20 96, 888 - 00040 61.51 
555 229 
20. <i a. steele vs.e.3 95,348 ‘71 .00153 51.51 96,659 o . 00055 56.65 
Vs as Ra SOY A 94,577 fe .00157 46.91 96,378 %, - 00064 51.80 
STORSHS Pronce concn 93, 867 .00150 42.24 96,045 .00079 46.98 
758 433 
BO) 8 Ment iasida.s 93,109 .00193 37.56 95,612 .00115 42.18 
1,048 654 
CA SS | So 92,061 . 00282 32.96 94,958 00174 37.45 
1,575 992 
"Neal Fe Pe eT ee 90, 486 .00465 28.49 93,966 .00277 32.82 
2,590 1,572 
DO imaiee ga tet aactets: 4 87, 896 .00772 24.25 92,394 .00436 28.33 
4,099 * 2,394 
BDetut th) saeeks. x 83,797 01265 20.30 90,000 .00675 24.01 
6,251 3,613 
COTM B.. PFs 2 77, 546 .01999 16.73 86,387 . 01064 19.90 
8,772 5,471 
Chu {BASS 68,774 02972 13.53 80,916 .01718 16.07 
11, 257 8,170 
TAU GRRE eae eer 57,517 04467 10.67 72,746 02774 12.58 
13,726 11,694 
FED ae deat « gate ess 43,791 . 06706 8.21 61,052 04664 9.48 
14, 855 15,891 
Ome oral ots. dsc 28,936 - 10091 6.14 45,161 .07941 6.90 
13,665 18,277 
BOWES. 15,271 15231 4.46 26, 884 13118 4.89 
9,624 15,622 
Oe CEE Lass 2 5,647 22712 3.16 11,262 . 20708 3.39 
4,451 8,539 
OD Feel WOE as heels 1,196 . 33123 2.20 2;723 -31226 2.32 
1,091 2,445 
HOU rt eet cca. te 105 -47051 1.49 278 .45185 1.56 
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By 1961, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high point of 68.4 years 
for males and about 74.2 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a child 
has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one 
year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to live an 
additional 69.5 years and a female almost 75 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of 
1.2 years over his expectation at birth and for an infant girl a gain of 0.8 years. The ex- 
pectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 56.2 additional years; of a 15-year-old girl 61.5 years. 
At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.9 years for men and 51.8 years for women and 
at age 70, 10.7 years for men and 12.6 years for women. 


Table 32 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life tables 
for 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. According to these figures, life expectancy at birth 
for men increased about three quarters of a year between 1956 and 1961 and 1.3 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 3.4 years from 1941 to 1951 and 2.9 years from 1931 
to 1941; females gained one and one quarter years between 1956 and 1961 and 2.1 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 4.5 years and 4.2 years, respectively, in the preceding 
decades. Thus, from 1931 to 1961 a total of 8.4 years was added to male life expectancy and 
12.1 years to female longevity. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 
ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 3.5 years 
have been added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.5 years to a 20-year-old, 
about one year to a 40-year-old and about half a year to a 60-year-old as compared with 8.4 
years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a five-year-old female 
gained 8.1 years, for a 20-year-old 6.9 years, for a 40-year-old 4.4 years and for a 60-year- 
old two and three quarter years as compared with 12.1 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, 
but there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the 
rapid decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are 
slower with advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established 
from about 50 years onward for males and from about 80 years onward for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the 1956 tables, for 
example, has been subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1960-62, and the life expect- 
ancy computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. 
Actually the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1960-62 will most probably have a pattern 
of survival and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life tables as they 
will spend most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which 
in all likelihood will be superior to those prevailing in 1960-62. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 
is caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past 30 years. As approximately 9 p.c. of deaths 
in 1960-62 occurred among infants and an additional 77 p.c. among persons over age 50, 
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any additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality from 
conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious 
diseases, prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with 
middle and old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


32.—_Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 
Age | | 
Male | Female} Male | Female| Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female 
yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs. yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs 
At birth....... 60.00 62.10 62.96 66.30 66.33 70.83 67.61 72.92 68.35 74.17 
i year’...s.<: 64.69 65.71 66.14 68.73 68.33 12.03 69.04 73.99 69.50 74.98 
2 years ...... 64.46 65. 42 65.62 68.16 67.56 71.55 68.21 (Bilss 68.63 74.11 
Be PC amsa ep 63.84 64.75 64.88 67.38 66.68 70.66 67.31 72.24 67.71 73.18 
218 Dect caper toes 63.11 63.99 64.07 66.56 65.79 69.74 66.38 yee | 66.78 T2e2e 
Ok ae ess, 5 Sas 62.30 63.17 63.22 65.69 64. 86 68. 80 65.45 70.35 65.83 71.27 
TOE “Streets 57.96 58.72 58.70 61.08 60.15 64.02 60.67 65.51 61.02 66.41 
oie a ee oer: 53.41 54.15 54.06 56.36 55.39 59.19 55.86 60.64 56.20 61.51 
20. «8 49.05 49.76 49.57 51.76 50.76 54.41 51.19 55.80 51051 56.65 
“A Be etree Ae 44,83 45.54 45.18 47,26 46.20 49.67 46.61 50.97 46.91 51.80 
SON Acmrneet es. 40.55 41.38 40.73 42.81 41.60 44,94 41.98 46.17 42.24 46.98 
BOR ne. 36.23 37.19 36.26 38.37 37.00 40.24 37.34 41.40 37.56 42.18 
AOS ESS reetnecnr sts 31.98 33.02 31.87 33.99 32.45 35.63 32.74 36.69 32.96 37.45 
ES: al ee 27.79 28.87 27.60 29.67 28.05 31.14 28.28 32.09 28.49 32.82 
BOE Sete: 23.72 24.79 23.49 25.46 23.88 26.80 24.04 27.65 24.25 28.33 
Sap peas eeere 19.88 20.84 19.64 21.42 20.02 22.61 20.12 23.38 20.30 24.01 
B04 tae: 16.29 17.15 16.06 17.62 16.49 18.64 16.54 19.34 16.73 19.90 
i ela ae Pa 12.98 NEP 12.81 14.08 13.31 14.97 13.36 15.60 13.53 16.07 
7) Sp ca Pe 10.06 10.63 9.94 10.93 10.41 11.62 10.51 12E7 10.67 12.58 
WO Be oh wn ds stare VEY E 7.98 7.48 8.19 7.89 8.73 7.98 9.15 8.21 9.48 
BOM awe 5.61 5.92 5.54 6.03 5.84 6.38 5.89 6.75 6.14 6.90 
Sey tarimer~acheserers 4.10 4,38 4.05 4,35 4,27 4.57 4,27 4.97 4.46 4,89 
O05 9S wes overs 2.97 8.24 2.93 3.13 3.10 3.24 3.07 3.67 3.16 3.39 
O51 A sat 2.14 2.40 2.09 2.26 2.24 2.27 2.18 2.74 2.20 2.32 
TUDO) aera saracica 1.53 1:77 1.46 1.64 1.60 1.59 1.52 2.05 1.49 1.56 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 33 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by three countries—Venezuela, Japan 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—and that some of the provinces have lower 
rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to give Canada one of the fastest 
growing populations, currently ranking eighth among those listed. However, 16 countries 
reported lower or equal rates of infant mortality, some as low as 14 or 15 per 1,000 live 


births (Netherlands and Sweden), half of Canada’s rate of 28. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Canada’s growth in the past decade has created many new problems in the planning 

of health and welfare services. Population has increased by one half in this period. General 

prosperity, growing urbanization and industrialization, larger numbers of children and 

aged persons in the population, and new concepts and knowledge in health and welfare 

matters have all contributed to needs for additional services and to a greater interdepend- 
ence among the health and welfare professions. 

During 1963, the Royal Commission on Health Services continued its investigation 
into the existing health facilities and the future needs for health services for the people of 
Canada; its report was made in June 1964. Thenation’s attention was attracted to health 
* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared by the Research and Statistics Division of the 
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problems by several major events during 1963. Early in the year, the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission, reporting on the manufacture, distribution and sale of drugs in 
Canada, recommended, among other things, that patents with respect to drugs be abolished, 
this being stated to be the only effective way to reduce the prices of drugs. Alberta passed 
legislation designed to extend the coverage and scope of plans offered by commercial and 
by non-profit medical care insurance agencies on a voluntary basis. The government 
involvement is confined to setting out optimum levels of premiums and of comprehensive 
benefits for approved and licensed voluntary agencies, and to providing from general 
revenues subsidization of premiums for those residents who cannot afford the premiums. 
The Alberta plan started to operate late in 1963. In Ontario, a Bill similar to the Alberta 
legislation and called ‘‘An Act Respecting Medical Services Insurance” was given second 
reading on Apr. 25, 1963, and referred to a public committee for study. The committee 
began public hearings later in the year. 

In May 1963, the Ontario Legislature passed the Pension Benefits Act which provided 
for the compulsory extension, improvement and solvency of private pension plans and for 
the portability of pension benefits. In July 1963, the Federal Government introduced in 
the House of Commons the resolution preceding the introduction of a Bill to provide for 
a nation-wide contributory old age insurance program. ‘The government of the Province 
of Quebec indicated about the same time that it would introduce an old age and survivors 
insurance program for persons employed in that province. In the last half of 1963 three 
federal-provincial conferences were held at which the question of old age pension insurance 
was discussed, and that part of the Ontario legislation relating to the extension of private 
pension plans was suspended pending examination and study of the federal plan. 


In March 1964, the Federal Government introduced a resolution and gave first reading 
to a Bill “‘to establish a comprehensive program of old age pensions in Canada payable 
to contributors and survivors’. Subsequently, the government of Quebec made public 
the provisions of the old age, survivors and disability insurance program which it intends 
to introduce. Through consultation between the federal and Quebec governments, an 
agreement was reached that the federal and the Quebec Bills would have identical provisions 
so that legislation with respect to old age, survivors and disability insurance benefits would 
be uniform across the country. Discussions between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments on the arrangements for implementation of the program continued. 


At the federal-provincial conference in September 1963, it was suggested that the 
whole field of social assistance should be generally re-examined in the hope of developing 
one general assistance program based on need. Subsequently, the proposal was discussed 
by officials of the two levels of government and in May 1964 the federal and provincial 
Ministers of Welfare met to discuss the problem. 


Late in 1963, the old age security pension was raised from $65 to $75 a month. The 
maximum rate of old age assistance, blind persons allowances and disability allowances 
in which the Federal Government would share was raised from $65 to $75 a month per 
recipient. All ten provinces agreed to share the costs of these three programs at the new 
maximum rates. 

In his Budget Speech of March 1964, the Minister of Finance announced that the 
Federal Government proposed to extend family allowances, at the rate of $10 a month, to 
children aged 16 and 17 attending full-time educational or training courses. Legislation to 
this effect was passed by the House of Commons on July 7, 1964. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
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health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 
provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 
by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Department: of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with food 
production. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare controls food and drugs, including 
narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out international 
health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and other special 
groups. It advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances and 
co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of the allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Health counselling 
and medical supervision are provided for the federal Civil Service. The Department 
also administers the civil aviation medical program for the Department of Transport. 


The Department serves the provinces in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Hospital Insurance and National Health Grant Programs has 
become a major activity during the past decade. 


Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the Dominion 
Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to the Minister of National Health and _ 
Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy Minister of National Health, who acts 
as chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five appointees of the Governor 
in Council. The Council meets semi-annually. Federal-provincial technical advisory 
committees of the Council deal with specific aspects of public health. 


Subsection 1.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program, inaugurated in 1948, initially made ten federal 
grants available to the provinces for the development and strengthening of public health 
and hospital services. Nine were continuing grants—the Hospital Construction, Profes- 
sional Training, General Public Health, Public Health Research, Mental Health, Tuber- 
culosis Control, Cancer Control, Venereal Disease Control, and Crippled Children Grants. 
A Health Survey Grant lapsed in 1953 following completion of provincial health surveys. 
In 1953, after a review of the first five years of the Program, three new grants were estab- 
lished—Child and Maternal Health, Medical Rehabilitation, and Laboratory and Radio- 
logical Services. 


In 1958, federal assistance under the Hospital Construction Grant was increased to 
$2,000 per hospital bed (whether active treatment, chronic, mental or tuberculosis), 
double the previous grant for active treatment beds. In addition, funds were made avail- 
able to meet up to one third of the cost of approved alterations and renovations to existing 
facilities, with the federal contributions being at least matched by the provinces. 
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Beginning with the fiscal year 1960-61, a redistribution and merging of certain grants 
was effected to provide a more flexible measure of assistance and at the same time make 
larger amounts available for programs where additional aid was necessary. Adjustments 
were also required for services aided under certain grants, such as laboratory and radio- 
logical services and cancer control, now aided under the Hospital Insurance Program. 
The total allocation remained approximately the same but the number of separate grants 
was reduced to nine. The General Public Health Grant was increased by almost $5,500,000 
and projects under two previously separate grants—the Laboratory and Radiological 
Services Grant and the Venereal Disease Control Grant—were absorbed into it. The 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grants were merged and the combined 
allocation increased by more than $1,000,000. The Mental Health Grant was increased 
by more than $1,500,000 and the Professional Training and the Public Health Research 
Grants by about $1,250,000 each. The Tuberculosis Control Grant was decreased by 
nearly $750,000 and the Child and Maternal Health and Cancer Control Grants by lesser 
amounts. The grants for professional training and public health research, previously 
fixed amounts, were placed on a per capita basis, to increase with expansion of the 
population. 


During the year 1962-63, flexibility was introduced by setting aside an amount of 
$250,000 in the Medical Rehabilitation Grant to be given to the provinces for use in special 
projects to assist children with congenital defects. Part of the Cancer Grant ($350,000) 
was allocated for cancer research, to be distributed upon application. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1963, aid for hospital construction had been approved for 105,521 
beds, 13,340 bassinets, 21,206 nurses’ beds, 716 interns’ beds, and space in community 
health centres and laboratories. Approximately 35,000. health workers had been trained 
or were undergoing special training and more than 5,000 health workers were employed 
with federal grant assistance. Payments in 1962-63 totalled $50,295,363, or 86 p.c. of the 
amount available; the average utilization during the fifteen years of the program was 
rere Me 


1.—Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National Health 
Grant Program, by Grant, for the Fifteen- Year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and for the 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963. 


1948-63 Period Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 
Grant 
Amount Amount | Percentage || Amount Amount | Percentage 
Available! | Expended | Expended || Available! | Expended | Expended 
$ $ $ $ 
Crippled Children?...............00. 6,207,728 | 4,431,677 71 a= — — 
Professional Training................ 11,521,344 | 10,688,005 93 1,816,800 | 1,511,675 83 
Hospital Construction............... 191,317,172 |172,810,959 90 20,367,320 | 20,000,000 98 
Venereal Disease Control’........... 5,968,336 | 5,146,209 86 — — _ 
MentalHealth ee. cess aren 100,547,056 | 81,594,768 81 8,765,391 | 7,923,109 90 
Tuberculosis Control................ 59,044,862 | 54,806,886 93 3,500,000 | 3,152,012 90 
Public Health Research............ 10,469,448 | 8,845,219 84 1,816,800 | 1,458,299 80 
Health Survey42hec ss cel sos foes an 645, 180 540,960 84 — — — 
General Public Health.............. 127,299,801 | 88,112,733 69 14,534,400 | 10,425,594 72 
CancenControlay au. cee. 53,565,653 | 37,774,258 71 3,500,000 | 2,898,322 83 
Laboratory and Radiological Serv- 

RCOSoe ane. eect tee 47,404,300 | 14,450,881 30 — — — 
Medical Rehabilitation®............. 6,500,000 | 3,016,750 46 — — —_ 
Child and Maternal Health’........ 16,750,000 | 11,542,790 69 1,750,000 | 1,345,629 lee 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 

Children, tae eee see 7,875,0008} 4,354,8418 558 2,625,000 | 1,580,723 60 

Totals 54k oi6.0s cocoon cee 645,115,880 | 498,116,936 re 58,675,711 | 50,295,363 86 
1 As set out in the General Health Grant Rules. 2 Merged with Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 
1960. 3 Absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 4 Lapsed in 1953. 5 Intro- 
duced in 1953 and absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 6 Introduced in 1953 and merged 
with Crippled Children Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 7 Introduced in 1953, 8 Amounts for 1960-63 only; see 
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Subsection 2.—Hospital Insurance 


The federal-provincial hospital insurance program, established in all provinces and 
both territories, covers 98.6 p.c. of the insurable population of Canada. The system of 
federal grants-in-aid to the provinces to help meet the cost of specified hospital services 
is set out under the federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. The 
methods of financing and administering the provincial plans, as well as the types of service 
offered above the minimum stipulated in the Act, rest with the provinces. 


Federal legislation covers only services provided by approved acute, chronic and 
convalescent institutions. Tuberculosis and mental hospitals are excluded from the 
federal-provincial plan, as are institutions providing custodial care. On the other hand, 
the psychiatric and tuberculosis units of general hospitals are included. 

The basic range of in-patient benefits that, under the Act, each province is required to 
provide includes standard ward accommodation and meals, nursing service, drugs and 
biologicals, surgical supplies, the use of operating and case rooms, diagnostic procedures 


- (including X-ray and laboratory procedures) together with necessary medical interpreta- 


tions, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities where available. The same 
benefits for out-patients, although authorized for assistance under the federal legislation, 
are not mandatory upon provincial plans. All provinces but one provide insured out- 
patient services. The pattern varies from province to province, but among the services 
offered are emergency care following accidents, diagnostic services and therapeutic services 
including minor surgical and medical procedures. Some provinces provide certain psy- 
chiatric out-patient services. 


There is considerable variation between provinces in the administration and financing 
of programs. General revenues, provincial sales taxes and personal premiums are utilized, 
separately and in combination, in different provinces. The Federal Government pays 
each province 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in-patient services in Canada as a whole, 
together with 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in-patient services in the province, mul- 
tiplied by the average for the year of the number of insured persons in the province. Ona 
national basis, the federal contribution amounts to about 50 p.c. of sharable costs. How- 
ever, for individual provinces the proportion of sharable costs met by the Federal Govern- 
ment varies, with a higher proportion of the cost of low-cost programs being met than 
of high-cost programs. Federal payments to the provinces under the program from 
July 1, 1958 to Dec. 31, 1963, totalled over $1,300,000,000. During 1963, federal grants 
to the individual provinces and territories totalled $357,600,000, divided as follows: New- 
foundland, $7,600,000; Prince Edward Island, $1,800,000; Nova Scotia, $13,800,000; 
New Brunswick, $11,600,000; Quebec, $100,800,000; Ontario, $126,800,000; Manitoba, 
$18,200,000; Saskatchewan, $19,700,000; Alberta, $25,300,000; British Columbia, 
$31,100,000; Yukon Territory, $295,000; and the Northwest Territories, $553,000. 


The data appearing in Tables 2 and 3 pertain to the calendar year 1961, which was 
the first full year that all the provinces and both territories participated in the hospital 
insurance program. The tables refer to hospitals listed in the hospital insurance agree- 
ments. Hospitals participating in hospital insurance programs are designated as ‘‘budget 
review” hospitals, which comprise the bulk of hospitals listed in the agreements, and 
“contract” hospitals, which are private or industrial hospitals with which a province has 
contracted for the provision of insured services. Federal hospitals, also listed in the 
agreements, are included in Tables 2 and 3. Budget review hospitals include general 
hospitals designed for acute or short-term care, special hospitals and chronic hospitals. 


On Dec. 31, 1961, the 1,309 hospitals of all categories reporting showed a total of 
121,046 beds and cribs set up, a rate of 6.6 beds per thousand population; provincial rates 
ranged from 4.3 in Newfoundland to 8.5 in Alberta and territorial rates were even higher. 
The volume of hospital days per thousand population also varied considerably from 
province to province; that for Canada was 1,951.9, a rate considerably below the averages 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta but well above the average in Newfoundland. In 1961, 
87.8 p.c. of all days of care in hospital were insured days. 
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2.—Number of Beds and Cribs in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, 
with Rate per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1961. 


No. of Beds and Cribs 

Province or Territory Hospitals =|_————-___ 
Reporting Number Rate! 
Newfoundlandystaenceccs cence crie tinge ts « terenlnc ee palette cermin’ 42 1, 982 4.3 
Prince, Edward Islandeeeee ows. Cine ERIN. eit corre ete Sets See ces 9 651 6.2 
NOVa SCOURS celeste ete a ce ees aad Lateran a atshseicteeree rene 48 4,138 5.6 
Néws Brunswick ne sce Peete atone crime en etek 40 3,709 6.2 
Quebec vertat te Biot ects «100 ty oe eG oe Oe. eaeteeeien 281 32,338 6.1 
ONCATION eet ace eee ete reaps See Ne ee soe ore ema c oer ae 331 41,389 6.6 
Manitoba ete. te orcs thes ote blo eet eae eo rceei te eio one cataete naar 100 6,685 eo 
Saskatchewan: .:i9-4s.ccccsvs deeb eerad ore Me. olgeere sles bperemuenta ot ntetet Rt tatele td ieiate 160 7,578 8.2 
TALDORCR tL or etes cre a teen tects re enor he OE Se Te ERO EEE Toe 162 11,382 8.5 
BritishyColum bia e328 ees es SR Oe ee ee 111 10,710 6.6 
TOM MOLE COPY «4 casssegh aisluscacedtebeas tee oonihic cheese dole lous, sisun Saetaretetsso ioe acs avait 8) 157 10.7 
Northwest Lerritortes’s. ces os ere ee ee eee ee Te 22 S27 14.2 
COLT ET eae RE STE RI Teg ROR aE tha WS RN ie 1,309 121,046 6.6 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on 1961 Census. 


3.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance 
Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Total and Insured Population, by Province, 1961 


Total Patient-Days during Year Insured Patient-Days during Year 


Province or Territory Hoss: é 
ospitals Hospitals 
Reporting Days Rate! Reporting Days Rate? 
. No No. No No 

Newfoundland... 0... cosicctdes oss 42 583, 741 1,275.0 42 536,918 1,145.2 
Prince Edward Island.............. 9 167, 883 1,604.6 9 149, 805 1,733.2 
INovaiScotiat cess > 20a. et. seen 48 1,179,471 1,600.4 48 1,051, 424 1,478.8 
IN@w Bruns WwiCK act ss siiaa.s cree eins 40 1,123,129 1,878.3 40 976,537 1,616.8 
Quebec. ian kes cede woe Fe eee 282 9,441,574 1,795.2 235 8,077,091 1,552.6 
OntariG. .). cadets saiee eee dae ioe 331 12,582, 407 2,017.7 329 11,141,030 1,887.8 
Manitoba ce ot eee etic sien ee teens 100 1, 857,661 2,015.5 100 1,613,598 1,786.0 
Saskatchewantnorece eee 160 2,129,289 2,301.6 160 1,997,712 2,246.9 
Albetta:: Sc Aatiad? sericea. has 162 8,216,073 2,414.6 162 2,944,358 2,244.0 
British Columiotacscc. css. vas eee 108 3,245,998 1,992.5 108 2,707,098 1,665.1 
Yukon Territory! 0.00. sete cee tee 3 29,993 2,050.4 3 24, 871 1,776.5 
Northwest Territories.............. 22 41,998 1,826.2 22 27,402 1,222.4 

Canada. 28 Poesia 1,307 35,599,017 1,951.9 1,258 31,247,844 1,761.3 

1 Per 1,000 total population; based on 1961 Census. 2 Per 1,000 insured population; based on annual average 


number of insured persons under provincial plans, 1961. 


The total cost of operating budget review hospitals in Canada in 1961, including 
items of expense not covered under the hospital insurance program, was $695,600,000. 
This total included $448,500,000 for salaries and wages, $22,100,000 for medical supplies, 
$29,900,000 for drugs, $44,200,000 for food, $95,800,000 for other departmental supplies 
and expenses, and $55,100,000 for other expenses consisting mainly of interest payments 
and depreciation allowances. Table 4 gives various classifications of these expenditures. 


The per patient-day cost of salaries and wages ranged among the provinces from a low 
of $10.24 for Prince Edward Island to a high of $16.22 for British Columbia, the average 
for Canada being $14.84. Since raw food cost includes food supplied to staff, in-patients 
and visitors, the differences in such costs per patient-day probably reflect variations in 
the proportion of hospital staff taking meals at the hospitals rather than variations in 
the cost of food per meal served. 


The total per capita operating cost of hospitals in Canada was $38.14, ranging among 
the ten provinces from $22.94 in Newfoundland to $43.30 in Saskatchewan. The variations 
in total per capita expenses are very large, partly because of the variation in the number 
of hospital days of care provided per thousand persons in each province. 
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The percentage distribution of expenses shows that about 65 p.c. of the operating 
costs of the hospitals was for wages and salaries, 3 p.c. for medical supplies, 4 p.c. for 
drugs, 6 p.c. for food, 14 p.c. for other departmental supplies and expenses and 8 p.c. for 
depreciation, interest and other non-departmental expenses. British Columbia hospitals 
spent 68 p.c. of their operating funds on salaries and wages as compared with 54 p.c. in 
Prince Edward Island. 


4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1961 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 
Province Salatins Medical Other Total Revenue 
or Territory ait and Diese Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 
Wares Surgical 8 Food and mental Expense? 
- 8 Supplies Expense! Expense 
AMOUNTS OF EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 5,784,717 359, 532 617,370 | 1,233,879 | 1,980,858 | 9,976,356 |} 10,503,086 
Prince Edward Island..} 1,719,278 100,589 130, 833 272,023 604, 042 2, 826, 765 3,196,662 
Nova Scotiar sci se. 14, 495, 640 865, 383 1,028,528 1,971,525 5,003,918 | 23,364,994 24,911,388 
New Brunswick........ 13,601, 269 793, 087 984, 228 1,709,240 3,953,247 | 21,041,071 23,752,195 
QUnebec Aissiase oases 112,636, 928 5,667,102 8,637,846 | 12,097,159 | 24,394,300 |163, 433,325 || 181,950, 631 
Wnitariou cece eoewnt 172,524,902 8,340,186 | 10,472,973 | 15,030,428 | 34,654,012 |241,022,501 || 258, 880,912 
Manitoba..............| 23,927,569 1,104,189 1,681,782 2,084,324 4,666,008 | 33,463,872 35, 744, 290 
Saskatchewan.......... 26, 628,084 1,188,536 1,657,563 2,436, 465 5,548,835 | 37,459, 483 40,063,624 
Albertalata./sak. cacasx. 2 33,099, 092 1,698,917 2,091,224 3,675, 128 6,322,382 | 46,886, 743 51,678,260 
British Columbia...... 43,894,795 2,015, 450 2,590,314 3,615,099 8,553,150 | 60,668, 808 64,543,328 
Yukon Territory....... 91,348 2,675 9,430 17,912 34,337 155, 702 165,771 
Northwest Territories. . 128,628 6,327 8,626 16,029 65,451 225,061 244, 400 
Camada........... 448,532,250 | 22,141,973 | 29,910,717 | 44,159,211 | 95,780,540 | 640,524,691 || 695,634,547 
EXPENDITURES PER PATIENT-Day3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 11.01 0.68 1.18 2.35 3.77 19.00 20.00 
Prince Edward Island.. 10.24 0.60 0.78 1.62 3.60 16. 84 19.04 
Nova Scotia........... 13.77 0.82 0.98 1. 87 4.75 22.19 23.66 
New Brunswick........ 13.58 0.79 0.98 1.71 3.95 21.01 23572 
CUCDOGL sas siac te 1018s das 14.01 0.71 1.07 1.51 3.03 20.33 22.63 
Ontarioesn cook. eee. 16.17 0.78 0.98 1.41 3.25 22.59 24, 26 
Manitoba ted. a8) ae csue 14.69 0.68 1.03 1.28 2.86 20.54 21,94 
Saskatchewan.......... 14.08 0.63 0.88 1.29 2.93 19.81 21.18 
Alberta eta. Mf 25 05..% 13.08 0.67 0.83 1.45 2.50 18.53 20. 42 
British Columbia...... 16.22 0.74 0.96 1.34 3.16 22.42 23.85 
Yukon Territory....... 16.22 0.47 1.67 3.18 6.10 27.64 29.43 
Northwest Territories . 18.14 0.89 1.21 2.26 9.22 31.72 34, 45 
Canada............ 14.84 0.73 0.99 1.46 5 | 21.19 23.01 
EXPENDITURES PER Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 12.63 0.79 1.35 2.69 4.33 21.79 22.94 
Prince Edward Island.. 16.43 0.96 1.25 2.60 5.77 27.02 30.55 
Wova Scotia.....--.... 19.67 i be ly 1.39 2.68 6.79 31.70 33.80 
New Brunswick........ 22.75 1.33 1.65 2.86 6.61 35.19 39.72 
Oreheete iene venom oF 21.42 1.08 1.64 2.00 4.64 31.08 34.60 
CT efopedeplpeudeeeeymeipanie 27.66 1.34 1.68 2.41 5.56 38.65 41.51 
Weanitoba i. 25828 ..)és% 25.96 1.20 1.82 2.26 5.06 36.31 38.78 
Saskatchewan.......... 28.78 1.28 1.79 2.63 6.00 40.49 43.30 
Alberbass sit eos 24.85 LET 1557 2.76 4.75 35.20 38.80 
British Columbia...... 26.94 1.24 1.59 2.22 5.25 37.24 39.62 
Yukon Territory....... 6.24 0.18 0.64 1.22 2.35 10.64 gle 3 
Northwest Territories. . 5.59 0.28 0.37 0.70 2.85 9.79 10.63 
Canada........... 24.59 1.21 1.64 2.42 5.25 35.12 88.14 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 276. 
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4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1961—concluded 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 
Province Ralavios Medical Other Total Revenue 
or Territory ae a and Drive Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 
Wes Surgical & Food and mental Expense? 
ag Supplies Expense! Expense 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 
Newfoundland.......... 55.1 Bee 5.9 1157 18.9 95.0 100.0 
Prince Edward Island.. 53.8 Sel: 4.1 8.5 18.9 88.4 100.0 
Novaiscotiae > seen: 58.2 3.5 4.1 7.9 20.1 93.8 100.0 
New Brunswick........ 57.3 ue 4.1 ies 16.6 88.6 100.0 
Quishecit cesta doses. 61.9 Sed 47. 6.6 13.4 89.8 100.0 
OntariOcs.cs cack cee 66.6 Suz 4.0 5.8 13.4 93.1 100.0 
Manitobaeeontn ace: 66.9 onl 4.7 5.8 Sen 93.6 100.0 
Saskatchewan.......... 66.4 3.0 4.1 6.1 13.9 93.5 100.0 
Albertat: 3359) See 64.0 Bh8. 4.0 Theat! 22 90.7 100.0 
British Columbia...... 68.0 aval 4.0 5.6 ges 94.0 100.0 
Yukon Territory....... iiyee! 1.6 5.7 10.8 20.7 93.9 100.0 
Northwest Territories. . 52.6 26 325 6.6 26.8 92.1 100.0 
Canada............ 64.5 Sek 4.3 6.3 13.8 92.1 100.0 


1 Includes fuel, electricity, water, insurance, replacements of bedding and linen, laundry supplies, housekeeping 
supplies, repairs to buildings, furniture and equipment, maintenance of physical plant, and office supplies and serv- 
ices. 2 Includes other revenue fund expense. 3 Based on patient-days during year for adults and 
children. 4 Based on 1961 Census. 


Subsection 3.—Food and Drug Control 


The Food and Drugs Act is a federal statute with provisions applying to the manu- 
facture, advertising, packaging and sale of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices 
anywhere in Canada. Wide powers are authorized under this legislation to maintain the 
safety, purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in 
labelling and advertising. There are prohibitions, for example, on the sale of food or drugs 
that do not meet prescribed standards, are harmful, adulterated, dirty, improperly stored, 
or manufactured under unsanitary conditions. The Act also prohibits the advertising of 
any food, drug, cosmetic or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious 
diseases and also lists drugs that may be sold only by prescription. 


Standards of safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread 
inspection and laboratory research. The inspection of food-manufacturing establishments 
assures the production of clean, wholesome foods. The sale for human consumption of 
meat from animals that were not healthy at the time of slaughter or that died from disease 
is expressly prohibited. Changing food technology requires the development of methods of 
laboratory analysis to assure the safety of new types of ingredients and packaging materials. 
The increase in the number of chemicals used in foods and the safety of the foods to which 
they are added is a matter for special research. Also of importance is the bacteriology 
of frozen foods in guarding against contamination through improper storage of frozen 
foods. Since the Food and Drugs Act is intended for the protection of consumers, a section 
of the Food and Drug Directorate obtains consumer opinions, deals with individual con- 
sumer complaints and provides sound information on which consumers can base opinions. 


Drug standards are subject to continuous review and testing. Detailed information 
on all new drugs must be reviewed by the Directorate before release for sale is permitted. 
In 1963 important regulations were issued, one setting standards operative in all drug 
manufacturing facilities and the second prescribing additional safeguards in the distribution 
of investigational drugs. Drug manufacturing requirements relate to sanitation of facili- | 
ties, employment of qualified personnel, testing to ensure standards of quality and safety 
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at stated stages of processing, maintenance of records of testing performance, together 
with a system of control to enable a complete and rapid recall of any lot or batch of drugs 
from the market. The new controls over clinical trials and marketing of new drugs carry 
out provisions of the Food and Drugs Act amendment passed in 1962. Detailed information 
must be submitted to the Directorate concerning the method of manufacture, the tests 
applied to establish standards of safety and quality, and substantial evidence of the clinical 
effectiveness of the new drug for the purposes stated. Samples of the final product must 
also be submitted. Before putting a product into clinical testing a manufacturer also 
must file complete data on the experience with the drug including any evidence of adverse 
side effects, and the qualifications of the persons to be engaged in its experimental use. 
If from this evidence a new drug is considered deleterious to health the Minister may 
refuse to permit the proposed clinical testing. In the case of a disallowed submission, 
the manufacturer has the right to appeal the decision. Drugs expressly prohibited from 
sale are thalidomide and lysergic acid diethylamide. However, provision is made in the 
regulations whereby, under certain conditions, lysergic acid diethylamide may be sold by 
a manufacturer to an institution approved by the Minister for clinical use or laboratory 
research by qualified investigators. Any drug that can be classed as a sedative, hypnotic 
or tranquillizer is listed to be sold only on prescription. The licensing of persons dealing 
in certain drugs classed as barbiturates and amphetamines is required as well as the keeping 
of special records and the limitation of their use to medical purposes. 


The Food and Drug Directorate also administers the Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Act which is concerned with the registration before marketing and the annual licensing 
of secret-formula medicines sold under proprietary or trade names. 


Regulation of the supply and use of narcotic drugs is carried out under the Narcotic 
Control Act, as revised in 1961. This legislation prescribes a maximum penalty of seven 
years with no minimum for illegal possession; a maximum penalty for trafficking of life 
imprisonment; and minimum and maximum penalties for illegal export and import of 
seven years and life imprisonment, respectively. Persons convicted of offences under the 
Act who are found to be drug addicts may be sentenced for treatment, for an indeterminate 
period, in institutions operating under the penitentiaries system and the National Parole 
Board service, when Part II of the Act comes into force. 


Subsection 4.—Medical Services 


The Department of National Health and Welfare provides eight types of direct 
medical service through the Directorate of Medical Services. These are described in the 
following paragraphs. 


Indians and Eskimos.—Responsibility for the general welfare, education and 
medical care of Indians is shared with the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, and of Eskimos with the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. The Department of National Health and Welfare provides 
medical and public health services to registered Indians or Eskimos who are not included 
under provincial arrangements and who are unable to provide for themselves. A large 
volume of the service in treatment and health education is rendered to patients through 
departmental out-patient clinics staffed by medical and other public health personnel. 
In remote areas, the key facility is frequently the departmental nursing station, a combined 
emergency treatment and public health unit having two to four beds under the direction 
of one or two nurses; about 43 of these are operated throughout Canada. 


As arrangements develop in the provinces for integrating Indians under the provincial 
services, the Department reduces the number of hospitals and other facilities provided 
specifically for Indians. The Department maintains 18 hospitals at strategic points and 
co-operates elsewhere with community, mission or company hospitals. Indians are now 
included under all provincial prepaid insurance plans for hospital care and other forms 
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of insured medical care but in almost all cases the total cost of mental and tuberculosis 
care is borne by the Federal Government. Indian and Eskimo health workers are trained 
to give instruction in health care and sanitation. 


Northern Health.—Because of the special problems in developing health services in 
the Far North, the Directorate of Medical Services has been given the responsibility of 
co-ordinating federal and territorial health care for all residents. In so doing, the Depart- 
ment undertakes the functions of a health department for the Council of the Northwest 
Territories and assists the territorial government of the Yukon Territory to provide 
certain health services. A close liaison is maintained with the federal departments directly 
responsible for administrative matters affecting these areas. 


In the Yukon Territory, services for the total population administered through the 
Commissioner for the Yukon and provided on a cost-sharing basis with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare include complete treatment for tuberculosis, payment for 
services rendered at the Alberta cancer clinics, mental hospital care through arrangements 
with the Province of British Columbia, and medical care for indigent patients. Public 
health nursing services, measures for control of communicable diseases, and administration 
of the principal public hospital are primarily the responsibility of the Medical Services of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. In the Northwest Territories similar 
services are provided, the costs being shared by the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and the Department of National Health and Welfare. Indigent 
residents are eligible for medical, dental and optical services as well as for tuberculosis and 
mental care. 


Hospital insurance plans in both the Yukon and Northwest Territories came into 
operation in 1960. 


Immigrants.—The Department of National Health and Welfare advises on the 
administration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, and conducts in 
Canada and other countries the medical examination of applicants for immigration. It 
also provides care for immigrants who become ill en route to their destination or while 
awaiting employment. Further assistance in the provision of hospital and medical services 
is available to indigent immigrants during their first year in Canada, either from the 
Federal Government or from the province with federal sharing of costs. 


Quarantine.— Under the Quarantine Act, all vessels, aircraft and other conveyances 
together with their crew members and passengers arriving in Canada from foreign countries 
are inspected by quarantine officers to detect and correct conditions that could lead to the 
entry and spread of quarantinable diseases in Canada. Fully organized quarantine stations 
are located at all major seaports and airports. 


Under the provisions of the Leprosy Act, modern facilities for the diagnosis and 
treatment of leprosy are provided at Tracadie, N.B., for the small number of persons in 
Canada suffering from this disease. 


Health Services for Mariners.—Under the authority of Part V of the Canada 
Shipping Act, the Department of National Health and Welfare provides prepaid health 
services for crew members of foreign-going ships arriving in Canada and of Canadian 
coastal vessels in interprovincial trade; crew members of Canadian fishing and government 
vessels may participate on an elective basis. Hospital care of crew members having 
residence in Canada is the responsibility of the provincial hospital insurance authority 
concerned. 


Civil Aviation Medical Service.— Medical examiners are responsible for the standard 
of physical fitness of personnel flying civil aircraft. 


Civil Service Health Counselling Service.—Formerly available chiefly to the public 
service in Ottawa, health counselling is now offered through medical services units to 
federal employees throughout the country. This service is primarily diagnostic and 
advisory only but emergency treatment can also be given if required. 


twee 
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Regulation of Hygienic Standards.—The Department of National Health and 
Welfare is responsible for maintaining hygienic standards in relation to all forms of inter- 
provincial and overseas means of transport in National Parks, in federal construction 
camps and on other federal property. 


Subsection 5.—Health Research and International Health 


Health Research.—Health research in Canada is carried on in universities, hospitals, 
research institutes and government departments. In the universities, relevant research is 
done by departments of basic medical sciences, medical and public health schools or 
faculties and by such departments as genetics and psychology as well as in special depart- 
ments or institutes of research (see also Chapter VIII, Sect. 4, Subsect. 3). Hospitals 
used for teaching medical students also carry on considerable research, as do some of the 
larger non-teaching hospitals and mental institutes. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare, the Medical Research Council 
(established in November 1960 to take over the work formerly carried on by the National 
Research Council Medical Division), the Department of Veterans Affairs and the Defence 
Research Board support extensive programs of research. Other important research 
centres include the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, the Banting Research 
Foundation, the Charles H. Best Institute, the Institute of Microbiology and Hygiene, 
the Allan Memorial Institute and the Montreal Neurological Institute. Some non-govern- 
mental or voluntary agencies concerned with health generally, or with specific diseases, 
encourage and support research by various means including financial assistance. 


International Health.—Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World 
Health Organization and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose 
programs have a substantial health component or orientation. Capital and technical 
assistance are provided to underdeveloped countries through the Colombo Plan and other 
bilateral aid programs. Health training is provided for a number of persons coming to 
Canada each year under the different technical co-operation schemes (see p. 148 and pp. 
155-158); during 1963, 86 trainees arrived, bringing the total number of trainees in Canada 
during the year to 204. These persons were working in a wide range of health disciplines 
under the External Aid Program. 


Canadian experts in health legislation, health administration and related areas under- 
took specific assignments abroad during the year and specialists in a number of clinical 
fields were provided in response to requests from the developing countries. Capital assist- 
ance, primarily through the provision of cobalt beam therapy units for cancer r treatment 
centres in the Colombo Plan area, was continued. 


At the Sixteenth World Health Assembly in May 1962, Canada was elected to name 
a person to serve for a three-year term on the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization and in 1963 this officer was appointed Chairman of the Board. Canada’s 
term of office on the Executive Board of UNICEF commenced at the beginning of 1962 
and similarly extends over a three-year period. 


To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships 
and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary medical 
care for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 278). 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of requirements governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. 
Other international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of bio- 
logical, vitamin and hormone standards for the World Health Organization and certain 
duties in connection with the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations. 
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Subsection 6.—Radiation Protection 


The use of radioactive materials by industry and public and private institutions in 
Canada is controlled by the Department of National Health and Welfare through a strict 
review of applications for radio-isotope licences. Follow-up field inspection of licensed 
groups is maintained. Specific recommendations for the safe handling of radioactive 
substances are prepared for the Atomic Energy Control Board. Continuous checks are 
carried out by the Department’s film monitoring service of the amount of exposure to 
radiation registered on persons associated with the use of X-ray equipment throughout the 
country. Surveys are also maintained of radioactive fallout through air, rain and soil 
sampling carried out in co-operation with the Department of Transport and through 
continued analysis of milk and human bone samples. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial and local health services may be grouped into several broad categories: 
general public health services, primarily of a preventive nature; services for specific diseases 
or disabilities combining prevention and treatment; services related to general medical and 
hospital care; and services for disabled and chronically ill persons. 


Subsection 1.—General Public Health Services 


Provincial and local governments co-operate closely in providing community public 
health services. The autonomy of the provinces and their social, economic and geographic 
diversity make for some variety in legislative provisions, in financial arrangements and in 
the detailed division of functions between provincial health departments and local and 
voluntary agencies. Each province, however, offers all or nearly all of a basic range of 
public health services which includes environmental health, occupational health, com- 
municable disease control, maternal and child health, dental health, nutrition, health 
education, and public health laboratories. 


Environmental Health.—The control of factors in the environment that are harmful 
to physical health is a rapidly expanding area of public health activity. For many years, 
much of the work in this field was related to inspection duties long associated with com- 
munity health sanitation, such as maintenance of pure milk, water and food supplies, 
supervision of plumbing and sewage disposal systems, and provision of general sanitary 
conditions in public areas. Increasing industrialization, however, has imposed added 
responsibilities calling for new techniques in public health engineering and sanitary services. 
Air pollution, water pollution and radiation are emerging as major environmental health 
problems, necessitating co-ordinated effort by governments and other agencies in research 
and in planning effective control measures. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational diseases 
and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial health 
departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industry manage- 
ment. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consulting and educational 
services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, Mines Acts, 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health safety standards for employment. 


Communicable Disease Control—There are separate divisions of epidemiology or 
communicable disease control in six provinces; in the other provinces these functions are 
handled by provincial medical health officers. Local health authorities undertake case- 
finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health laboratories, carry out 
epidemiological investigations and often participate in tuberculosis and venereal disease 
control measures. All provincial health departments organize immunization programs 
for the public against diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping cough and smallpox. 
Through agreement with the Federal Government, live oral poliovirus vaccine (Sabin) as 
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well as Salk vaccine is available by provincial health departments for immunization 
against poliomyelitis. Other agents such as gamma globulin may be provided under 
certain conditions for protection against measles and infectious hepatitis. 


Maternal and Child Health—Most provincial health departments have Maternal and 
Child Health Divisions under medical direction or have made other administrative arrange- 
ments to provide consultant services in this field. In addition, six of the provinces have 
consultant nursing services within these divisions. Provincial divisions provide advisory 
services to local health departments and to hospitals, conduct studies of local problems and 
needs, and assist in the training of health personnel and in the administration of National 
Health Grants, including the Child and Maternal Health Grant. 


Local health departments serving a high proportion of the population carry out 
generalized public health programs, including the provision of maternal and child health 
services. The basic staff consists of a medical officer of health, public health nurses and 
sanitary inspectors. Programs and services for mothers and children may include prenatal 
education, home visiting, child health conferences and school health services. Other 
health perscnnel—dentists, nutritionists, health educators and social workers—share 
interests in the promotion of family health. 


Dental Health.—All provincial health departments have dental health divisions which 
administer programs, varying under local conditions but directed almost entirely to 
health education and the care of children. Training of dentists and dental hygienists in 
public health, the operation of children’s preventive and treatment clinics, and health 
education are being undertaken in all provinces. Water fluoridation projects involving 
a total of 3,800,720 people are in operation in eight provinces and in the North. Four 
provinces—Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia—have set up, in conjunction 
with their dental schools, special courses for dental hygienists. In all ten provinces clinical 
care is provided for children in remote rural areas. A locally sponsored plan in which 
the cost of dental services for children is shared by the community and the provincial 
health department is in operation in more than 90 communities in British Columbia. 


Nutrition.—Services include technical guidance, education, consultation and research. 
In some provinces, school lunch programs are sponsored and dietary supplements distrib- 
uted. Five provinces have special nutrition divisions; in other provinces, consultants in 
nutrition come under a broader grouping of departmental services. 


Health Education.—In most provinces a professional full-time ‘health educator’ is a 
member of the public health team. A basic concern of provincial health information 
services is to stimulate public interest in important health needs. 


Public Health Laboratories—The public health laboratory was one of the earliest 
provincial services developed to assist local public health departments in the protection of 
community health and the control of infectious diseases. New central and branch labora- 
tories have been set up in recent years and the scope of services has been expanded beyond 
the bacteriological examination of water, milk and food samples. Clinical bacteriology 
and special pathological services, including medical testing for physicians and hospitals, 
are steadily increasing in volume. Efforts to co-ordinate public health and hospital 
laboratory services, measures to bring laboratory facilities to rural areas, and devices to 
reduce the direct cost of clinical laboratory procedures to the individual are notable in 
the growth of public laboratory services. 


Subsection 2.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Each province has developed special programs to deal with health problems of partic- 
ular severity and prevalence, many of which are chronic or long-term in nature. The 
services and facilities provided are generally similar across the country. 
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Mental Health—Major developments in provincial mental health programs have 
included the expanding and modernizing of mental hospitals, the training of various kinds 
of psychiatric personnel, and the extension of community mental health services outside 
mental institutions. Assistance to patients in securing employment and in social adjust- 
ment following discharge from mental hospitals—a relatively new field of rehabilitation— 
is being promoted by voluntary groups and government agencies in several provinces. 


With the exception of the municipally owned local institutions in Nova Scotia and 
hospitals in Quebec that operate under religious or lay auspices, most mental institutions 
are administered by provincial authorities. A great’ part of the cost is borne by the 
provincial governments, although a charge, according to ability to contribute, may be 
made for care in some provinces. Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide complete 
free care; Manitoba assumes a minimum maintenance cost for all patients; in Nova Scotia 
the provincial hospital gives free care to patients requiring active treatment; and in 
Ontario mental institution treatment is included in the hospital care insurance plan. 


Most public mental institutions provide care and treatment for all types of mental 
illness; as facilities expand, it is becoming possible to segregate those under intensive 
treatment from those receiving long-term care. Some provinces maintain separate accom- 
modation for certain categories of the mentally ill. For example, in British Columbia and 
Alberta, homes for the senile aged are an integral part of the mental institution system. 
Quebec has separate institutions for epileptics. Eight provinces operate schools for residen- 
tial treatment and education of mentally defective persons and the maintenance of mentally 
retarded children in approved boarding or foster homes is receiving government support 
in a number of provinces. Local day classes, usually sponsored by organizations of parents, 
offer training opportunities for mentally deficient children in the community. 


As the needs of patients are more fully understood and better methods of treatment 
develop, the daily routine of the mental patient is becoming less restrictive, as is shown 
by the increasing number of persons coming voluntarily for treatment. Custodial care 
and locked doors are giving way to open wards where patients may have unrestricted 
access to grounds and to occupational and recreational areas. 


One of the greatest changes in the past decade has been in the extension of community 
mental health services outside mental institutions. General hospitals have expanded 
their psychiatric services in both in-patient and out-patient departments. About 50 
general hospitals have organized units where psychiatric treatment is provided by pro- 
fessional staffs. Community clinics, where mental disorder may be treated at an early 
stage and guidance given to children and parents, play an important part in prevention 
and treatment within the home environment. Fostering this expansion of service are 
provincial health departments, municipalities or health units, mental institutions, general 
and allied special hospitals, school boards and voluntary organizations. Day and night 
care centres form part of the psychiatric service of two large general hospitals in Montreal 
and day care centres, admitting patients on a nine-to-five basis, are conducted in several 
other hospitals. 


Tuberculosis—The fight against tuberculosis is one of the major programs of all 
health departments. Free hospitalization and free drug treatment, both on an in-patient 
and domiciliary basis, is provided. In two provinces extensive BCG programs are in effect 
and in the other provinces this prophylactic is provided to groups at special risk. Special 
case-finding programs in the form of community tuberculin and X-ray surveys, surveys of 
high risk groups, and the follow-up of all arrested tuberculosis cases are routine. These 
activities have resulted in a decline in the Canadian tuberculosis death rate of 82 p.c. since 
1951. In 1962 the rate was 4.2 per 100,000 population. The number of beds set up in 
public sanatoria declined from a peak of 18,977 in 1953 to 8,436 in 1963. 


Cancer.—Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. In cancer detection and treatment, specialized 
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medicine; hospital services and an expanding public health program are closely related. 
There are programs operating under health departments in four provinces; four others 
have provincially supported cancer agencies or commissions. These sponsor the work of 
diagnosis and treatment in special clinics, located usually within the larger general hospitals. 
Under the provincial hospital insurance plans, the benefits pertaining to in-patient care 
in the treatment of cancer are essentially similar in ten provinces and include such special 
services as diagnostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. In at least five 
provinces, these benefits apply also to out-patients. In others, the previous pattern of 
services to out-patients—that of assessing costs of treatment in relation to ability to 
pay—is still in effect. Comprehensive free medical programs for cancer patients are in 
operation in Saskatchewan and Alberta and for cancer in-patients in New Brunswick. 


Venereal Disease.—Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in all provinces 
but the operation of government clinics is being increasingly superseded by the method of 
supplying free drugs to private physicians who are reimbursed for treatment of indigents 
on a fee-for-service basis. 


Alcoholism.—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia carry out research 
and education programs and operate centres for treatment, supported largely by public 
funds. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta also have rehabilitation programs for alcoholic 
inmates of reform institutions. Legislation in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec authorizes the setting up of similar agencies to initiate research and 
education studies in those provinces. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities—Services for persons with chronic disabilities, such as 
heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia have 
been developed largely by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. 
A brief description of the programs of some of these agencies is given in the 1962 Year 
Book, pp. 270-274 (not carried in this edition), and in Subsection 4 on Services for the 
Disabled and Chronically Ill, pp. 285-286. 


Subsection 3.—Public Medical Care 


Saskatchewan and Alberta operate province-wide medical care insurance programs. 
About half the population of Newfoundland receives physicians’ services at home or in 
hospital under the provincially administered Cottage Hospital Medical Care Plan which is 
financed in part on a premium basis. Medical indigents not under the plan may also 
receive care at provincial expense. In addition, all Newfoundland children under the age 
of 16 years are entitled to free medical and surgical care in hospital. 


For several years the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and more recently the Province of Manitoba, have supported the cost 
of providing certain personal health care services for specified categories of persons in need 
and receiving public assistance. In British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario the beneficiaries 
include persons in receipt of means-tested old age security supplements, old age assistance, 
blindness and disability allowances and mothers’ allowances, and certain child welfare 
cases and unemployed persons in need. Nova Scotia covers only mothers’ allowance 
recipients and their dependants, and blindness allowance recipients. Saskatchewan’s 
provincial program excludes disabled persons, blind persons not receiving a supplemental 
allowance, and persons on local relief (social aid), these categories being the responsibility 
of the municipality of residence. Old age assistance recipients are covered for hospital 
care and medical care only. The Manitoba program covers cases of need among the aged 
and infirm including those in nursing homes or institutions, the blind and the physically 
or mentally disabled, mothers with custody of dependent children, and neglected children. 
In all provinces, indigent persons not covered by these programs may have necessary 
care financed in the municipalities in which they reside. 
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Under the Ontario program, the principal service covered is physicians’ care in the 
home and office, including certain minor surgical procedures and prenatal and postnatal 
care. Emergency drugs are a benefit and basic dental care is available to the children of 
mothers’ allowance recipients. The programs in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia provide for complete medical care in the home, office and hospital. 
In addition, all generally used prescription drugs are included in British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan (although these carry a 50-p.c. co-charge limitation in Saskatchewan for 
non-life-saving drugs where financial hardship is not demonstrated). Dental care and 
optical care are covered in the three westernmost provinces, sometimes on special author- 
ization only and/or with dollar limits. Services that are paid for in Manitoba include 
physicians’ care in the home, office and hospital as well as dental and optical care, basic 
drugs, diagnostic tests, remedial care, appliances and physiotherapy. Chiropody, chiro- 
practic and emergency transportation may also be provided. 


In Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, health services for eligible 
provincial public assistance recipients are wholly financed from provincial general revenues. 
In British Columbia costs are shared on a 90-10 basis, with the municipalities assuming 
their 10-p.c. share on a basis proportionate to population; in Ontario per capita contribu- 
tions toward the cost of medical services for unemployed on relief are shared on an 80-20 
basis with the municipality of residence. 


Since July 1962, every person who has resided in the Province of Saskatchewan for three 
months (and is not entitled to receive medical services from the Government of Canada) 
and has paid, or has had paid on his behalf, any premium he is required to pay under the 
Saskatchewan Medical Insurance Act, is entitled to have payment made on his behalf from 
the Medical Care Insurance Fund, for medical, surgical and obstetrical care, without limit, 
in the office, home or hospital, from his physician of choice (including payment at specialists’ 
rates for referred specialists’ services). Out-of-province benefits are also paid, on a patient- 
reimbursement basis. There are no restrictions relating to age or pre-existing conditions. 
Physicians providing insured medical services may elect to receive payment in a number 
of ways: (1) they may contract for a salary or similar arrangement; (2) they may choose 
to receive direct payment from the Medical Care Insurance Commission at 85 p.c. of the 
1959 Schedule of Minimum Fees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Saskatche- 
wan as payment in full; (3) they may bill patients directly, the patient in turn being paid 
by the Commission, on presentation of an itemized account or receipt, an amount equal 
to 85 p.c. of the assessed fee; (4) the physician may practise for private fees, whereby the 
patient assumes all responsibility for payment. In addition, patients may enrol, volun- 
tarily, with an approved health agency upon payment of a fee to cover administration 
costs. The agency pays the physician an amount equal to the amount paid to the agency 
by the Commission in respect of the physician’s assessed account. The Saskatchewan 
medical care insurance program is financed from personal premiums plus general revenue 
contributions. 

On Oct. 1, 1963, the Government of Alberta introduced a new medical care plan 
designed primarily to help residents with low incomes who desire voluntarily to purchase 
medical care insurance. The scheme provides for the subsidization of the premium costs 
of certain classes of persons as designated by their taxable incomes, marital status and 
number of dependants, for insured services that may include physicians’ attendance in 
home, office or hospital, surgery and specialist and general diagnostic services. The 
amount of available subsidy is determined by the category of applicant rather than the 
premium paid. Services may be insured by all residents through Medical Services (Alberta) 
Incorporated or other approved agencies at rates not exceeding maximums set by the 
province. 
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Subsection 4.—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Ill 


Hospitals, public health departments, rehabilitation centres and voluntary agencies 
are placing greater emphasis on the provision of rehabilitation services to the chronically 
ill and disabled, an objective encouraged by the success of rehabilitation programs for 
war veterans, injured workmen and other groups and, more recently, by the federal- 
provincial vocational rehabilitation program (see pp. 305-306). The National Health 
Grant Program and the hospital insurance plans have promoted better preventive health 
services and patient care, for example, the effective poliomyelitis inoculation programs 
and the development of physical medicine and rehabilitation facilities in general and 
chronic hospitals and separate rehabilitation centres. Similarly, the rapid expansion of 
psychiatric units in general hospitals with out-patient and day care facilities has overcome 
some of the barriers to treatment of the mentally ill. There is greater concern, also, for 
the standards of care in nursing homes, homes for the aged and related facilities. 


Some communities and health districts operate services for the chronically ill and 
elderly in their own homes including home nursing, homemaker services, organized home 
care and services for the homebound; several out-patient geriatric centres are also in 
operation. Although public health departments are more aware of their primary role in 
identifying chronically ill and disabled persons of all ages, in the study of the health and 
social problems of this group and in co-ordinating services, existing services and facilities 
are generally considered to be inadequate, partly because of shortages of rehabilitation 
personnel. 


Medical rehabilitation services are chiefly oriented to functional recovery although 
some centres include social, vocational or educational services. By the end of 1962, 
physical medicine and rehabilitation departments were established in 30 general hospitals, 
10 chronic hospitals and 14 children’s hospitals, as well as in the veterans hospitals. In 
addition, there were 43 independent rehabilitation centres (14 of them in-patient centres) 
including 23 children’s centres and four workmen’s compensation centres, serving the more 
seriously disabled. Most of the public mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria provide 
one or more of the services that aid in rehabilitation such as physical and occupational 
therapy, social service and after-care and recreational, educational and vocational services. 
Community agencies co-operate in the post-hospital adjustment and rehabilitation of 
these patients. The best example of comprehensive medical-social care of the chronically 
ill and disabled is the integrated program of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Complementing the general and specialized medical rehabilitation programs are the 
numerous out-patient clinics, held mainly at the teaching hospitals, for a broad range of 
chronic or disabling conditions. Among these are clinics for orthopaedic conditions, speech 
and hearing, vision, glaucoma, cleft palate, cystic fibrosis, diabetes, arthritis and rheuma- 
tism, and cardiac conditions; mental health clinics also serve the mentally retarded (see 
p. 282). Many voluntary agencies concerned with specific disabilities or health services 
provide patient services that assist in home care and rehabilitation. In all provinces 
voluntary agencies also operate sheltered workshops for the disabled and, on a limited 
scale, employment and recreation services to the homebound. 


A number of provincial health departments have set up handicapped children’s 
registries and, in co-operation with the handicapped ‘children’s societies, they provide 
remedial treatment and education at children’s hospitals, rehabilitation centres and special 
schools. Several provinces are extending those registries to include disabled adults. The 
public school systems in the larger cities operate special classes for children with orthopaedic, 
vision, hearing and mental defects; voluntary agencies also sponsor special classes for the 
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mentally retarded, cerebral palsied, emotionally disturbed and other groups. In addition, 
there are nine residential schools for the deaf and six for the blind, most of them admini- 
stered by the provincial education departments. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare supports provincial rehabilitation 
activities through the National Health Grants designated for the extension of medical 
rehabilitation and crippled children’s services and for rehabilitation of the mentally ill or 
deficient, the tuberculous and other chronically ill persons. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1963, most of the $1,345,629 spent under the Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children 
Grant (of a total amount of $2,625,000 available on a matching basis) was used to extend 
medical rehabilitation services in hospitals, rehabilitation centres and other facilities. 
Grant funds were also used for the professional training of medical rehabilitation person- 
nel, for the support of eight schools of physiotherapy, occupational therapy and audiology, 
and for equipment and research. Effective 1963-64, this Grant was increased by $200,000, 
on a non-matching basis, and the increase has been used to establish three research and 
training units for the study of prosthetic problems. Under the National Welfare Grants, 
also effective 1963-64, there is provision to assist the provinces, on a matching basis, for 
programs for certain phocomeliac children. 


Section 3.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 
established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period, and the recently estab- 
lished series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program 
(pp. 273-276). Another project deals with Civil Service illness. Much statistical informa- 
tion is also available from provincial and other health sources. 


Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 247-250; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases 
and illness in the Civil Service in Subsection 2. 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


For statistical purposes, hospitals are classified in two ways—first by ownership, i.e., 
public, private or federal, and second by type, i.e., general, allied special (including chronic, 
convalescent, rehabilitation, maternity, communicable diseases and orthopaedic hospitals), 
mental and tuberculosis. General hospitals are grouped by size, according to their rated 
bed capacity. : 


In 1963 there were 1,346 hospitals of all types operating in Canada; they had a rated 
bed capacity of 202,306 (excluding bassinets), which amounts to 10.7 beds per 1,000 
population. Of the total, 990 were general hospitals with 107,617 beds, 227 were allied 
special hospitals with 18,198 beds, 87 were hospitals for mental patients with 68,030 beds, 
and 42 were tuberculosis sanatoria with 8,461 beds. It should be noted that a recent re- 
evaluation of facilities resulted in the removal from the list of “‘hospitals’’ of a number of 
institutions providing mainly custodial or domiciliary care. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. I to VII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics, Vol. III (Catalogue No. 83-205); Tuberculosis Statistics, Vol. II 
(Catalogue No. 83-207); and List of Canadian Hospitals and Related Institutions and Facilities (Catalogue No. 83-201). 
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5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1963 


General and Allied Special 


Totals, 


General Allied Special General and 
Province or Territory Allied Special 
and Category Beds Beds Beds 
per . per 7 per 
Beds | 1,000 | 1% | Beds | 1,000 | Hos | Beds | 1,000 
Popu- | 2 Popu- | ?! Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 


ts | ee | | | | | | ee | 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Newfoundland— 
Publiewss ie. i 52: PEE Oe ee 1,976 4.1 12 97 0.2 42} 2,073 4.3 
IPTEV AGO cree oe © ccs estas Rasa ore —_ — = — —_ — — —_— 
Mecerake ack Awee ede Ss macwes 35 0.1 —_ — — 1 35 0.1 
Prince Edward Island— 

MIDNO Win ck act Seto ose de Oe desees 696 6.5 1 30 0.3 9 726 6.8 
PYLVAUC rE rook .<' Gaa sv oe ow aaeees — — —_ — _ — —_ —_ 
Hoderah wea Fe Sios tee tieleels s — — — — — — — - 

Nova Scotia— 
PUBIC Ree ale views ov ole Vesiv coe 3,729 5.0 3 185 0.2 47 3,914 5.2 
IPYEVatoeen nach ctr~ clone tere winiareee sd 16 -- —_ =— — 2 16 -- 
Fedorakence atveet gs ceeaeees 760 1.0 = — — 3 760 1.0 
New Brunswick— 

Tells ht oe ik A et re rr 3,340 5.5 4 197 0.3 89 | 3,537 5.8 
Privates ce ade es aa caceeee _ = _ — — — = — 
EPO err Lose Se a ovine huevo ininceve's's 400 0.7 12 -- 2 412 0.7 

Quebec— 
PUpliGAee Ok he Sets Sob Gierened 23, 767 4.3 29 4,253 0.8 154 | 28,020 5.1 
PTIV RCS MAES. Hee eae he scecgrasevete' 93 0.2 60 1,913 0.3 94 2,848 0.5 
I OGEST Alaa Ss «ole ohio ses e oie seine oe 1,053 0.2 1 1,200 0.2 10 2,253 0.4 
Ontario— 
Publier ies He Sates Cae ees cee 33,118 5.2 40 5,360 0.8 212 | 38,478 6.0 
OTE VLU te oc vahe oka sie al aie] of aie’ giorersions 7 0.1 29 668 0.1 51 1,429 0.2 
Bederal ieee ce dace oes eis-ocovsiasp pws 3,794 0.6 _— = _ 11 3,794 0.6 
Manitoba— 
Pubic weeces seas ee es Se Ge wes 4,780 5.1 4 1,159 152 79 5,939 6.3 
PYiVvateee wie Boos sicc deve ciaice ot 87 0.1 1 0 0.1 Uf 137 0.2 
UR sve Cire eee es 879 0.9 ~ — — 17 879 0.9 
Saskatchewan— 

HD 1IG BR ee is Sats aces He So the vle's 6,436 6 3 569 0.6 153 | 7,005 7.5 
Privates cose eiiee crt eo sjere-sigiae’ a> —_ ~~ _ = —_ _ — —_ 
OUOraIeS ceeds ds chow ste cesigaces 162 0.2 _ — -~ 4 162 0.2 

Alberta— 
PMDLC REE 25 ob Pardes ote bcGhe ee ot 8, 266 5.9 25 2,038 1.4 131 | 10,304 de 
LB gr ote eS Se, Benes: — — _— = _— — — ~— 
Mederaleet ce tre tee cee taenee ce 1,023 0.7 _ _ _— 8 |" 17023 0.7 
British Columbia— 

DG ere res cs Ge bhs boc Se Deke e ses 8,924 5.3 14 467 0.3 100 9,391 5.6 
PETC ALOME rece Se wens aves es aia.s's o> 7° — — —_ 76 -- 
ice igih a ee ae eee See 9 2,075 1.2 _ oS ~— 6 2,075 fed 

Yukon and Northwest 

Territories— 

CUO LEG Sole a ow ole PRT 5. oe ceoreue ie mele 236 6.1 — — _— 9 236 6.1 

Ta gee oh Me a Se Ga 13 0.3 -- _ — 1 13 0.3 

lodoralete 5: cts dite oicin ste s sinace 0% 285 7.3 — — = 20 285 ER 
Canada— 

Dd (ee a eee ee ee 95,268 5.0 135 | 14,355 0.8 975 | 109,623 5.8 

i £346) Pp ee ae ee ee 1,883 0.1 90 2,631 0.1 160 4,514 0.2 

Wederal ae ce sige O85 sve esscece 10, 466 0.5 2) 1,212 0.1 82 |} 11,678 0.6 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 288. 
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5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1963—concluded 


Mental? Tuberculosis? Totals, All Hospitals 
Province or Territory ods Beda Beds 
rhe ae Hos- pe Hos- per Hos- Ree 
jiwla Beds | 1,000 stil Beds | 1,000 Stais Beds | 1,000 
p Popu- | P? Popu- || ? Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 


Newfoundland— 
Publicity ee stecec nes ae 1 826 ivf 2 458 1.0 45 | 3,357 7.0 
PrivatOgoosk ase SIE Tee _— — — ~— — ao _ — _ 
Medenalen. obra te telascs cine — — — _ — — 1 35 0.1 
Prince Edward Island— 
J hile) bees ane esrnel dae Rae Skecrortio. ser 2 398 Soll 1 100 0.9 12} 1,224 11.4 
Privatetsce. Lele seit .eeree — -— —_ — — —_ _ — — 
Hederallcc:. carte cen crtele aronte eran — _ — —_ —_ a — —_ ~— 
Nova Scotia— 
UDG S Peer ece aos im eee 10} 3,055 4.0 3 486 0.7 60 | 7,455 9.9 
PTiVAte ase econ — _— — _ — — 2 16 oe 
Mederal¥. sche ccc sete e — _ —_ — — — 3 760 1.0 
New Brunswick— 

IPUDLIG Merrett e e ccs eee cles oe o> Oh 1450 2.4 4 580 0.9 45 | 5,567 9.1 

Private tock ae cee soe —_ _ — — — — _— -— — 

Bederal es. 2084, fo teers — a os _ —_ — 2 412 0.7 
Quebec— 

adhe) DU poy maine, aoe ererrer Ga cete ee 18 | 21,664 4.0 10 | 2,444 0.4 182 | 52,128 9.5 

IPLIVALOR Et ce eres s store terse — — — 1 2 -- 95 | 2,868 0.5 

Pederal eee: le see cass weet s -— — — _ _ on 10 | 2,253 0.4 
Ontario— 

Publichtee Week coe. Sete cee Ser 23 | 21,907 3.4 12) 952,076 0.4 247 | 62,961 9.8 

Privaterconn sch trices ciomatomecn 7 502 0.1 — — — 58 | 1,931 0.3 

NEW eX0 (chef boli, ely Se GEMORIER One _ — — oe ~ — 11} 3,794 0.6 
Manitoba— 

Publicweres..bimcccce men as om 4] 3,425 3.6 3 482 0.5 86 | 9,846 10.4 

Privatens: net ee ee eee ee — — — — — — 7 137 0.2 

Hederall My.te be tiecoatecccosnen — — —_ _— = — 17 879 0.9 
Saskatchewan— 

Puibliccree ee cee ec cleree re eee 4) 3,529 3.8 2 213; 0.3 159 | 10,807 11.6 

Privatecaccodantoe ater cme _ — — — — _ _ _ _ 

Mederaleee cc: bn. seed ctor on =— —_ _ —_ — — 4 162 0.2 
Alberta— 

PubliGeeeneent. Gc te ee 7 | 4,840 3.5 2 595 0.4 140 | 15,739 1122 

Privatereces eahic.ce ime ites — — — — _— _- —_ — — 

Mederslteeent Perec ore eee — = — _ — — 8 | 1,023 0.7 
British Columbia— 

littte) SOR sou adie Ge Spider ae ODeaeenOL 8] 6,361 Bet 1 409 0.2 109 | 16,161 9.5 

Privatoiy nck oe coerce 1 73 -- — _ — 149 0.1 

Hederal S08). ahve: cans. hate — _ —_ _ — — 6 | 2,075 1.2 
Yukon and Northwest 

Territories— 

Pub liGre.< cok as coe oe are — _ _ 1 33 0.8 10 269 6.9 

Privates cnt Aan ea — — — — —_ — f) 13 0.3 

HG Geral tre ck ec osteo erst _ — a _ _ — 20 285 las 

Canada— 

Publieyos- oes ee eo 79 | 67,455 3.6 41 | 8,436 0.4 | 1,095 | 185,514 9.8 

Privatetotcs ok coc ee oe 8 575 -- 1 -- 169 5,114 0.2 

Federa ert er: cnc oe a — —_ — — 82 | 11,678 0.6 
1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1963. 2 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric 


units in other hospitals. 3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 
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Information on the number of hospitals operating in Canada and their bed capacities 
(Table 5) was available for the year 1963 at the time of preparation of this Chapter, but 
the most recent data on movement of patients, average stay, paid hours and revenue 
and expenditure (Tables 6-12) were preliminary 1962 figures. 

Separations of adults and children from hospitals in 1962 numbered 2,920,930, or 
158 per 1,000 population. Total patient-days spent in hospital amounted to 61,200,287, 
an average of 167,675 persons a day, or nine out of every 1,000 population. 


6.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1958-62 


Type of Service and Item 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


Pusuic Hosprirats 


General— 
Hospitals reporting.................... No. 833 846 844 841 816 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... pic. 98.2 98.9 99.1 98.2 98.0 
Separations? aed. ...3. ee bets e oe tee No. 2,363,529 | 2,436,572 | 2,526,379 | 2,598,288 | 2,637,061 
Per 1,000 population®................. S 138 139 141 142 142 
Patient-dayst Sis s.ccd. San ecg ees < 23,267,730 | 24,333,060 | 25,257,143 | 26,160,051 | 26,932,177 
PatiOnGse: eannirmieniters kts Siesta dae% Av. No. 63,747 66, 666 69,009 71,671 73,787 
Per 1,000 population®............... “ 3 4 4 4 4 
Allied Special— 
iHospttalsireporting..< 5s os. sri ae bo No. 89 94 81 85 118 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 81.7 87.0 96.4 94.4 92.2 
GPALALIONS 2 6U PS, o..0ds Ses Peek ek No. 35,995 53, 328 54, 246 59,701 68, 830 
Per 1,000*population®: .2.......%..%.5 60% se 2 3 3 3 4 
Patient-daysii<ettos.. sis ee eee Aes re 4,002,357 | 4,334,979 | 3,722,963 | 3,740,783 | 3,844,595 
(PALICH US OU oe Rees vee bee Av. No. 10,965 11,877 10,172 10,249 10,533 
Per 1,000 population?............... cs 1 1 1 1 1 
Mental—+ 
Hospitals TepOrtine. vs)... acs sne coe ss ae No. 71 69 67 72 lee 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 100.0 100.0 95.7 90.0 91.1 
SQpAT ADONIS 2 sre tarececrsters ae elektro teres elle No. 26,172 25, 605 27,506 34, 883 39, 046 
Per 1000 population? ser es. 6 Z 2 2 2 2 
Pationt=GayShiecs sss denon seh Ske ae ss 23,942,562 | 23,789,871 | 24,199,750 | 24,646,914 | 23,626,910 
Patients tec eh Gre neha thee bs fae Av. No. 65, 596 65,178 66, 120 67,919 64,734 
Per 1,000 population’............... ye 4 4 4 4 3 
Tuberculosis—5 
Hospitalsireportings.. 3.%....32 0.6508. No. 51 50 52 50 43 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 100.0 100.0 98.1 100.0 100.0 
Separations sts 6. nu. tents ooh ee No. 16,774 13,777 13,577 14, 069 12,546 
Per 1,000 population?................. ae 1 1 1 1 1 
Patient -dayswcccs< ssn des teaches veges & 3,413,428 | 3,131,880 | 2,978,494 | 2,617,612 | 2,365,743 
FP APTOMGS Uh or faverass bith esis slo Tale’s oe Des Av. No. 9,352 8,580 8,138 , 287 6,481 
Per 1,000 population’............... il -- -- -- -- 
Totals, Public Hospitals— 
Hospitals reporting................000 No. 1,044 1,059 1,044 1,048 1,049 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 96.8 97.9 98.6 97.4 96.9 
SCparavlone fee. ee wom eee te tees No. 2,442,470 | 2,529,282 | 2,621,708 | 2,706,936 | 2,757,483 
Per 1,000 population’.,............... ee 143 145 147 148 149 
Paplontadaysen tiie votes sickas es sags < 54,626,077 | 55,589,740 | 56,158,350 | 57,165,360 | 56,769,425 
IPaGients Une my vi een ae BOs Ay. No. 149, 660 152,301 153, 439 157, 126 155,535 
Per 1,000 population®............... ae 9 9 0) 9 8 
PRIVATE HospitTats 
General— 
Efosnitnia Peporting-.- 2. ae cee ek te No. 55 68 62 55 59 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 67.9 73.1 72.9 63.9 83.1 
SODA ALONE Sars testa et Lice «koe Gre oe epase No. 46,192 53,078 51, 256 49,127 56,535 
Per 1,000 population; .35.........803% of 3 3 3 3 3 
AALIONE- GAY Ot Nes SS cia a sivis ae takioe 43.04 6a o 4 305, 254 435 , 220 365, 304 372,105 443, 419 
JecTUR TES WES ai 24 eR BP Av. No. 836 1,192 998 1,020 1,215 
Per 1,000 population’..............- -- -- -- -- -- 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 291. 
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6.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1958-62—continued 


ee 
————————— SSS 


Type of Service and Item 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


Private Hosrrrats—concluded 


Allied Special— 
150 164 90 87 87 


Hospitals reporting............eeseeeee 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... 81.5 68.9 84.1 73.7 94.6 
Beparationss. 0 secs se cswcne doles wie 15,905 20, 829 18, 803 13,639 17,569 
Per 1,000 population®................- 1 1 1 a 1 
IPationt-dayaicee cts sc ccte ces cer ccc s tase 1,138,331 1,164,197 632, 888 691, 159 736, 592 
A TIONEBovo.croccneiseio el snsvahateronorstescvoloherersyevone Av. No. 3,118 3,190 1,729 1, 882 2,018 
Per 1,000 population®..............- = -- ce -- -- -- 
Mental—* 
Hospitals reporting... <......0000000000008 5 5 6 7 7 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... 62.5 62.5 85.7 77.8 87.5 
Separationstié. .).....<<s bees eso deo y Sele 2,609 2,754 2,931 3,255 3,790 
Per 1,000 population®...,............- -- -- -- -- -- 
Patient-daysi.con. i scepeteoee ste. stele 121,930 131,309 144,500 155, 468 156,729 
Patients Gide. « acciah de dadecsicscitee ofthe Av. No. 335 360 395 426 429 
Per 1,000 population®............... 6 oe -- -- -- -- 
Totals, Private Hospitals— 
Hospitals reporting..............se+ee0: 210 237 158 149 153 
Percentage of operating hospitals.:... 6. : 79.4 70.0 89.5 
Separations?.2. 2... ..cceess ses se 9 cles 64,706 76,661 72,990 66,021 77,894 
Per 1,000 population®................- 4 
iIPatient-daysr. daa... d-see beta. - + ie 1,565,515 |: 1,730,726 | 1,142,692 | 1,218,732 | 1,336,740 
Patients One, a4... doenesteas caer Av. No. 4,289 |. : a F , 662 
Per 1,000 population’............... ef -- -- -- -- -- 
FEDERAL Hospitats 
General— 
Hospitals'reporting.. . f.b.<.< 662 sae 33 44 69 65 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... 89.2 77.2 84.1 85.5 oe 
Senaravlonss. s.ccce te site veleruscreet coins © 72,703 78,354 81,524 77, 559 te 
Per 1,000 population®............+.00. 4 5 5 4 we 
Pationt-Gays Wits. cece od Sabltes selves Ses 3,093,621 | 2,542,048 | 2,772,428 | 2,270,859 ? 
Patients fag. dele occ doh teenie ae cleeieG 8,476 6,965 7,575 6, 222 
Per 1,000 population’............... 1 oe -- -- 
Allied Special— 
Hospitals reporting............ssseeee- 3 2 3 Ap 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... 100.0 Soue 50.0 75.0 Z 
SCDATA LIONS mcrmete icine ctsttelrtorerbereroieieir= 476 358 309 959 
Per 1,000 population®...............+. -- -- -- -- 
Patient-dayaa.t......conetes.- shevese tite 97,507 53,003 54,127 434, 233 , 
Pa tiCnts recites ote Mente 6:00 eset hts 267 148 ; 
Per 1,000 population®.............. , -- 2: -- -- 
Tuberculosis—5 
Hospitals reporting... 2.265. ses. +> «ms 6 4 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
DSnarablonss.crrswveteas-ibeplersrelovelavsialerslonsrerats 1,050 645 764 1,026 732 
Per 1,000 population’..............06. -- l= =< =< =< 
Patient-daya. ....:. uxewiesia doses st 297,798 287,392 376,673 343, 025 280, 765 
IPADICWUS 0 coe: Ore steveite tres sisiaye s aleiete’s 1,029 93 
Per 1,000 population®............... -- -- -- -- -- 
Totals, Federal Hospitals— 
Hospitalsireporting:. aacge. «> -s1.50¢ cher 47 52 77 73 66 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... 92.2 73. 83.7 9 75.0 
Soparations2ats ch erste retowiesinnelets 74, 229 79,357 82,597 79,544 85, 553 
Per 1,000 population’................. 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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6.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1958-62—concluded 


Type of Service and Item 


Totals, Federal Hospitals—concluded 


1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


FrprRAL Hospitats—concluded 


PE GTOTIUSCLEL Vie 5 ots. d.a.acdhéce * ai ol 10 afode tie hs No. 3,488,926 | 2,882,443 | 3,203,228 | 3,048,117 | 3,094,122 
RALIONES sh. (ah ces tise as eRoimele tes gees Av. No. 9,559 7,897 8,752 8,350 8,478 
Per 1,000 population®, «a, .%.<1. cc: sas vd 1 -- -- -- 1 
Aut HospitaLs 
General— 
Hospitals reporting.................0. oO. 921 958 975 961 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 95.3 95.3 95.7 94.4 
OWA GLONS saiicns foe nisin sl aiel ovis cfe's vintage No. 2,482,424 2,568,004 2,659, 159 2,724, 969 
Per 1,000 population®...............6. 4 145 147 1 149 
IONE -OA VS cs cso ociecidv ns accieleeec cele slo 4s se 26,666,605 | 27,310,328 | 28,394,875 | 28,803,015 
WeIONUS coe aA: Fo okaiace ote eloaln > Av. No. 059 74, 823 77,582 78,913 
Per 1,000 population?............... ‘3 4 4 4 
Allied Special— 
HTOspitals reporting...) 6. sye.0 v0 cleie Oe os No. 248 261 173 175 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 82.1 73.5 88.7 82.5 
MEPATHIIONS%es «fs Btie ds bo BH. cle cle dele BSG No. 52,376 74,515 73, 358 74, 299 
Per 1,000 population?........... Sone af 3 4 4 4 
ELON GCA VS. ctx ls sco alors 0:4 Boge eave tees ss 5,238,195 | 5,552,179 | 4,409,978 | 4,866,175 
MP TCTIGS ES ee) soa, de oite. Sie sieqeisin osiele easly Av. No. 14,350 15, 212 12,049 13,321 
Per 1,000 population?............... “ it 1 1 1 
Mental—4 
Hospitals reporting................00+ No. 76 74 73 79 79 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... p.c. 96.2 96.1 94.8 88.8 90.8 
Re Fpl G1 OWS acca ori eis ia eee hones etarsseinserd loge No. 28,781 28, 359 30, 437 38,138 42,836 
Per-1.000 population? ec. sees. Ee 2 2 2 2 2 
EATON G CLR VS See cie oosie theie: occa Mes theittorace ss 24,064,492 | 23,921,180 | 24,344,250 | 24,802,382 | 23,783,639 
LEER TEST 2 ie a peer Seine Rape ence SEs a eee See Av. No. 65,931 65, 538 66,515 68,345 65,163 
Per 1,000 population?............... “4 4 4 4 4 4 
Tuberculosis—5 
Hospitals reporting...........6....00-+ No. 56 55 58 55 47 
Percentage of operating hospitals..... pec. 100.0 100.0 96.7 100.0 100.0 
ROURTALIONS2) ott. c = de oas eras alge No. 17, 824 14, 422 14,341 15,095 13,278 
Per 1,000 population?................- B 1 1 1 1 
Patienh-CAyS...G. 28s. csv «da dhe olvotie oop fe 38,711, 226 3,419, 222 3,355, 167 2,960,637 2,646, 508 
BP UIOTIR Es at oo eerste ated. ates oe ce fees Av. No. 10,168 9,367 9,167 8, 226 7,251 
Per 1,000 population’............... e 1 -- -- -- -- 
Totals, All Hospitals— 
Hospitals reporting.................. No. 1,301 1,348 1,279 1,270 1, 268 
Percentage of operating hospitals.. p.c. 92.7 90.3 94.7 92.4 94.5 
MCDATAUIONIS? £00 i. idee ce ee ce ectiees No. 2,581,405 | 2,685,300 | 2,777,295 | 2,852,501 | 2,920,930 
Per 1,000 population’............... Me 151 4 156 156 
MPAGIONU=GAYS. i555 .0c civ ldvwceececcanes s 59,680,518 | 60,202,909 | 60,504,270 | 61,432,209 | 61,200, 287 
COU ee ee ae Oe Ay. No. 163, 508 164, 940 165,313 168,804 167,675 
Per 1,000 population’............. e 10 9 9 9 9 


3 As at June 1. 4 Mental hospitals only; 


1 Adults and children. 2 Discharges and deaths. E 
5 Tuberculosis hospitals only; does not include 


does not include psychiatric or mental units in other hospitals. 
tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 


Average length of stay in public general hospitals in 1962 was 10.1 days (10.0 in 1961), 

‘increasing gradually from 6.9 days in hospitals with fewer than 10 beds to 14.2 days in 

_ those with 1,000 or more beds. The availability of specialized and referral services in 
_ larger hospitals tends to lengthen the stay. 
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7.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1962 


Prince 
: New- Nova New . 
Type of Hospital foundland Ha ard Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 

days days days days days days 

(General Gee ty oe stevens ee eeu heads ues 12.8 9.8 10.0 9.5 10.5 10.6 

Toe OibedsSive amas ee res tes os _ 6.8 7.6 6.2 ea — 

Ht Qewed Mecaels crvec tens tices clientes 4.2 8.6 6.2 6.9 6.8 8.0 

Lie ig a Meee SRR RICOH RET EE 6.3 Wane 8.4 7.6 the 8.9 
OOD v nSa) rs te bctaparevessiehotate ie eppetes 14.5 7.6 9.7 8.0 8.3 10.1 
TOQEIG OM Serre eevee reese ee ot 8.3 1OR2 9.2 9.4 8.6 9.4 
200<299 —— ratresehinesia rer 10.5 1102 ilies 9.4 9.6 10.5 
SO00=49 ORION hou. hae terse 26.7 a 8.8 10.7 11.2 10.2 
SOOSQOOF Cae nce. ct eee: ccc ee _— oa 18a 15.4 1351 11.6 
TACO0 orsmoreibedsan 2 nott css — — _ — 13.5 14.3 

Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and reha- 

ilitationieras econtaiciom nc srotremicee _ 136.5 34.3 42.9 166.6 205.9 
IMSternit yams cnetec scot ete ews s1oce _ — 6.1 10.0 6.0 6.3 
OEGRo ars Soro ine toe res 5.4 — — 42.5 20.2 9.7 
Totals, All Hospitals........... 12.6 10.3 10.1 10.8 12.9 12.9 


British Yukon and 


Manitoba Saskat- Alberta Northwest |} Canada 


chewan Columbia Bovniiaries 

days days days days days days 

Generales MAES Rea ee 9.0 9.5 9.2 9.6 18.9 10.1 

HES OM OSC I) 5 ce oe ee ae 7.0 a 5.8 5.9 — 6.9 

1O= 24y wean a slo Stee chee co's 7.0 ee Woe Wath 13.8 Tal 

Dar A OMe a orcvds teaiico kt oss. ccesettaers 6.8 Goo 6.7 7.4 20.1 7.6 

ee OO ibt sone starrer ae, |. Auer eres 8.0 8.4 7.9 8.1 13.9 8.8 

ODES Oe oo ce aate see tcee arene raven js-cters 9.3 10.2 8.8 8.9 _ 9.1 

2005299 eee a, amt ots art ere tel 8.5 13.5 9.9 9.0 — 10.2 

BOGRGO Me ar cae roca nieterers 9.2 115 9.7 11.0 — 10.7 

HOOHOOOMM SP erence actos tcts oc ate 11.8 13.4 1.0 11.0 — 12.2 

A O00LomImOrenoedS.....-eet ene es: _ — 16.1 Be7/ — 14.2 

Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and reha- 

pilttationges sere eee eee 83.2 PBR o 329.8 85.9 — 163.0 

VE Girera ays.tercrenate etchant oa raven xoranevovenens — — 5.4 6.5 — 6.1 

OA a si HORT AAS RN SOG Ia Oe — — 11.8 1615.7 — 16.5 

Totals, All Hospitals........... 11.1 10.4 10.4 11.0 18.8 12.0 


Paid hours of work per patient-day in public general hospitals amounted to 12.7 
in 1962 (12.5 in 1961), ranging from nine hours in hospitals with 25-49 beds to 15.3 hours 
in those with 1,000 or more beds. 


TS es yee Shy 
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8.—Paid Hours of Work per Patient-Day (Adults and Children), by Type of Hospital 
and by Province, 1962 


Norr.—T hese figures relate to accumulated paid hours for all persons for whom salaries are e recorded and include 
worked time as well as paid vacation time, holidays and sick leave. 


Type of Hospital | Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.| Canada 
hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs hrs hrs hrs 
SATS e Genius te wreres raver ors TPB bom PRN | P Be ts fg 2) bl bb 9 A PR Ma 17D Md ht 1 TT Go A 0 dU et a ea 11.6 12.0 
General.:.:5.45.. V2 74512 1S Sal | 1384 SIBEO IP 13.24213.0 tedtoe | 1133 | 1.2 12 11.3 11.6 12 
1- 9 beds — 9.5 | 14.4) — | 11.8] — | 10.5] 10.4 | 10.6] 7.4 — — 10.8 
10- 24 “ oO 927 a L050.) 10:3 O21 |) GxOHE 9.0 1% 8.27 | F981... 824.14 1089 16.4 9.1 
25- 49 “ PIAS SEOs el 36 1 10.0m) a9. 26h “Save S8d lag 120 eeSed | E8sa) 1 146 120 9.0 
50- 99 “ P2noe |e alel lO te o. | LOn4 3 10.57\0 Ole LOMO noes Sac — 8.4 10.0 
100-199 <“ FG22 01 12Sal tees 12 Gal a. St 12.6) e220 ees. SNELL ES 9.4 — — 11.9 
200-299 ‘ “fOah 13.69) loe6 | 15.39) d2.8 i 13.0) (elas | 14.0, 223 9.2 — — Meise 
200-499 “ 11.2 — 13.5.|, 1458 | 13.7 hlz.c |elaeo | 1424) ielos6 | L440 — — 13.4 
500-999 “ — — fi) fet | 13. 98-d3.5 |P14ee 15.8 214.0 | 1223.) 15.8 — — 14.1 
1,000 or more 
DEES eee —_ — —_— — | 16.9} 15.6] — — | 13.4) 14.1 -- = fons 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation..| — Td8| 1095 | 8. Sel aed. OF Gate Sib le 8.4) 7520) 7.1 — — 6.0 
Maternity...... — — | 19.1] 19.8] 14.1] 15.5|] — — | 17.4] 14.2 — — 15.6 
Other... 7.82... 756 — — 9. 4a. OFF 19.0 _— —_ 9.9:| 7.4 — — 12.4 
Privates sas.a,. sare — — _ — 4.9) 7.3). 8:8 | — — 8.0 = — 652 
Mederats sk s2.5 aejeis)«:5 — —= 3} U1. 9) | 2 8:91 |) <8 Sil 854 |el4e4 | 9.4 PLT | 6824 9.6 8.4 8.8 


All Hospitals....| 12.4 | 11.8 | 13.7 | 12.7 | 11.6 | 11.9 | 12.1 | 10.7 | 10.5 | 11.0 9.9 11.3 11.6 


Of the 1,083 public hospitals operating in 1962, 94 p.c. (representing 97 p.c. of the 
rated beds) reported financial data. Revenues amounted to almost $903,000,000 and 
expenditures to $931,500,000. Of the latter, 66 p.c. was paid out for salaries and wages. 


9.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Type, 1962 


Revenues Expenditures 
BA Ge J Flospine 2 et oe oes a us Ss 
ospita eporting n- ut- an alaries an 
patient | patient | Other Total! and Surgical Drugs | Other | Total 
Earnings|Harnings| Income Wages | Supplies 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c $000 p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. $000 
General... 5.4.0.6 799 88.2 5.0 6.8 | 679,528 65.5 3.0 4.2 27.0 | 702,884 
1- 9 beds.. 40 88.3 4.6 THe 1,938 61.7 ger LS G31 Wee} 2,011 
ogy rae 201 82.8 et 7.5 | 16,630 59.3 9.91 6.2] $8.6] 17,444 
DO Ag este | 184 89.6 6.1 5.4 83,688 60.7 3.0 4.6 81.8 85,176 
0— 99 = 4S 23 133 90.7 4.1 6.2 53,630 63.7 2.9 4.2 29.2 55,915 
100-199 “ 7, 89.8 5.0 6.2 | 118,343 65.8 3.2 4.2 26.8 | 117,190 
200-299 “ 49 87.6 5.2 7.2 85, 828 64.7 ase 4.0 28.0 88,716 
300-499 “ .... 41 87.6 ol 7.4 | 126,712 66.7 a3 ASI 25.9 | 129,092 
500-999 a7 87.2 6.2 7.6 | 166,268 66.3 3.0 4.1 26.1 | 170,675 
1,000 or more beds i 87.7 4.8 7.6 | 88,491 67.5 Ono) 4.0 | 25.0 | 86,766 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation.... 60 93.4 0.7 6.3 | 37,288 66.5 sal 2.4} 30.0] 38,632 
Maternity........ 12 93.8 shel, 6.0 5,060 64.9 Sie7/ ET 28.7 5, 241 
phere... 2 40 73.8 5.2 21.0 9,526 64.7 1.5 2.6 31.2 9,955 
UT 69 99.9 0.1 2 139, 830 66.4 Dad 3.0 29.9 | 141,645 
Tuberculosis....... 42 99.0 1.0 2 31, Ou 66.3 1.4 2ha | 20.86| roomlip 
Motalsee se 2ks2:. 1, 022 88.3 4.8 6.9 | 902,989 65.8 2.7 $3.8 | 27.7 | 931,472 
1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan. 2 Included with net in-patient earnings. 
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10.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public General Hospitals, 
by Province, 1962 
Expenditures 
Province or Boeri ne ; aoe Spee 
Territory eporting|| Revenue alaries an 
rei Sarpical Drugs Other Total 
Wages | Supplies 

No $000 p.c p.c p.c p.c $000 
Newioundlande.eess cs enrties yoesa ce 28 10,938 50.3 3.6 6.6 34.5 11713 
Prince Edward Island................ 8 3,093 54.2 3.4 4.1 3823 3,203 
NGOVaasCOtlar acct cae ore ias asia nace 44 20,400 58.3 68! 4.0 34.4 25,948 
NewsBrunswick. :22: ssscceRatenagdeas 35 24,777 59.2 3.0 4.1 33.4 25,072 
Quaeneee geo c cect tice Oba me enn 104 || 162,260 64.8 Dae 4.3 PYRE Mie Vibe 
Ontario: t.c.<ehas sos cate cote ee: me 172 |) 264,583 67.5 3.4 4.0 25.1 | 267,780 
IManitobae ide ctietwan crater tones 73 33, 343 65.2 Seo 4.9 26.4 33, 692 
Saskatchewan .neecsce cet inc aetecr 145 40,661 66.8 3.0 3.8 26.4 42,258 
Alberta me nccctostupticact pn tnics oeios 99 50, 154 62.7 Bie8 3.9 30.1 53,301 
British Columibiats... s-saceie cree 86 63,390 69.4 Sez 3.9 23.20 65, 538 
Yukon Hastert gee tect cae eee 2 164 56.2 Leet Bed 36.4 176 
Northwest Territories................ 3 412 52.4 1.4 2.7 43.5 482 
Canada sees dee. esce ie 799 || 679,528 65.5 3.3 4.2 27.0 | 702,884 


1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan. 


11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), 1962 


Revenues Expenditures 
pone ns Fee Ne ae cee oe mnie 
ospita eporting n- ut- an alaries an 
patient | patient | Other Totalt and Surgical Drugs | Other | Total 
Earnings|Earnings| Income Wages | Supplies 
No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Generale: cn oee kore 799 22.48 1.27 we! 25.49 17.28 0.877) -1209.) “el2 26.36 

1- 9 beds. 40 18.27 0.93 1.49 20.69 13.25 0.59 0.91 6.72 21.47 

10- 24 “ 201 16.50 0.88 1.41 18.79 11.68 0.57 1.03 6.48 19.71 

25- 49 “ 184 17.08 0.97 1.03 19.03 12.06 0.60 0.90 6.31 19.87 

50=.99 FSP 133 18.32 0.838 1.065 20.20 13.40 0.62 0.89 6.16 21.06 

100=199.a ot 117 20.98 D heal Uf 1.21 bs totes | 16.86 0.77 102 6.46 24.10 

200-299 “ .... 49 22.98 1.36 1.89 26.18 175i 0.89 1.09 7.67 27.06 

300=499)s me ee 41 23.12 1.85 1.95 26.42 18.10 0.89 1.10 7.04 27:18 

500-999 “ .... a7 25.06 1.49 2.19 28.74 19.65 1.04 1.28 7.74 29.66 

1,000 or more beds if 28.10 1.54 2.40 82.04 22.48 1.18 1.83 8.31 83.30 

Allied Special— 

Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 

habilitation.... 60 she 0.08 O72 12.07 8.32 0.13 | 0.30] 38.76 12.51 

Maternity........ 12 28.18 0.30 1.56 30.04 20.18 1.15} 0.85} 8.93 31.11 

Other? 5. sess a0 40 21.50 1.51 6.12 29.13 19.71 0.45 | 0.80] 9.49 30.45 

Mental Ain s.6+ ek oe 69 5.92 0.01 2 5.93 3.99 0.04} 0.18} 1.80 6.01 

Tuberculosis....... 42 GELS Y 0.13 2 13.45 9.31 0.19") 202355 44ers 14.03 


1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan. 


2 Included with net in-patient earnings. 


=. 
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12.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1962 


Expenditures 


Province and 


Hospitals|| Total 
Type of Hospital 


Reporting} Revenue Gross | Medical 


Salaries and 
and Surgical 
Wages | Supplies 


Drugs | Other | Total 


—$ | |__| | — | —  _—_____ | | —_—__-——_——— 


No $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
Rroneral co itate he ele ak ot Cec ccleetnes 28 19.92 11.80 0.78 1.40 7200 P2leoe 
Allied Special— 

QERCE. Ards c sche ais obec Bow shove BeOS 9 22.04 7.84 0.44 1.48 | 12.49 | 22.25 
Mental..... ne eeees ETOCS Cae tae aetna tens 1 8.52 4.78 0.28 0.11 oen0 8.52 
PECCRDOLCULOSIS Fe << afta « oh.cic% WISE sce aio o cavers 2 14. 86 9.08 0.51 0.27 5.00 | 14.86 

Prince Edward Island— 
GOROTAL eee eee eae c Me ee ce welaaetons 8 18.41 10.34 0.65 0.78 7.30 | 19.07 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 1 13.54 9.43 0.31 0.18 4.05 | 13.97 
DEOHGALL, 5 Seatrs ce os win ko REA wre wicheve deers 1 5.19 2.85 0.05 0.28 2.01 5.19 
MnDerCRIOBIB SG store ce hie tee tosses es it 15.27 8.25 0.37 0.37 6.28 | 15.27 

Nova Scotia— 
(CERN Sano Sea Re enn Chee Se 44 24.96 14.67 0.82 1.00 8.66 | 25.15 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 2 25.61 15.42 0.54 0.43 9.24 toa. Go 

NEA LOREL irre taciriac ete cisid carole els ates sieges 1 35.20 21.28 se 0.95 | 12.63 | 35.97 
Mionitead 00 reid cree Add iced ae ines 10 5.26 3.38 0.01 0.13 1.95 5.47 
ERDORCWIOSIS Sd tortie ce © os Stele sleep ate 3 19.72 13.63 0.04 0.50 5.63 | 19.80 

New Brunswick— 
Generals ese 250 fe ek uses bBo he Pou ere 35 25.61 15.34 0.86 1.07 8.65 | 25.92 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 2 18.59 11.41 0.46 0.76 6.21 18.84 
Deo et COTUED Wa mE celts, cst’ a) wiats wnat ies asns¥ss s 1 35.83 17,24 0.80 0.26 | 21.29 | 39.59 
iar ta lat ae ei ee eee EL, RE See 2 5.44 3.42 0.05 0.18 1.79 5.44 
eRunberculosisy es conte cies blo. dele ete hss 4 16.33 10.32 0.13 0.24 5.55 | 16.24 

Quebec— 
GONCINU errno oe eco ce cbaweectee 104 26.32 18.25 0.91 1.20 7.82 | 28.18 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 13 9.62 6.51 0.09 0.33 3.35 10.28 

Ni AGOENT UVa e trite raise nies oho elev ioan ws 5 23.65 15.75 0.63 et 8.81 | 26.40 

Other Gam See rs ae ies Was dasiaoaiyes ad <a e's 6 23.34 16.16 0.36 0.77 6.49 | 23.78 
UGE te a errr i 12 3.65 Qe 2T 0.04 0.19 1.40 3.90 
Piri OL COVOSIS carts fafo5 Faded 2.A.5.5.6.0.b,0:0.0-0:0 o20je.0%8 11 10.73 7.63 0.16 0.47 3.72 | 11.98 

Ontario— 
(CORTE PRED an A CEI oe rae 172 27.57 18.84 0.94 1.13 7.00 | 27.91 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 22 12.66 8.83 0.12 0.25 8.70 | 12.99 

IMGerniby ct tcns tis Cor3 yes ob ests ones 2 33.74 22.08 1.72 0.54 8.94 | 33.28 

OtTer eee st nad Sa awe sg bes 15 56.14 36.15 0.76 1.08 | 21.06 | 59.05 
Res Ph ea eS, ve Sigs cid.a.e sun tosouniera atoin 21 7.50 5.30 0.05 0.16 2.00 7.61 
PRUDERCULOSIS: «54. . 535. <b meh ee se sce 5a 12 14.20 9.77 0.11 0.23 4.39 14.50 

Manitoba— 
eiern eset ae oes ainvellatie eka vs 73 24.30 16.02 0.86 1.20 6.48 | 24.56 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 4 16.38 11.18 0.25 0.41 4.59 16.43 
LOCAL eee NAP. See ces 3c 5 yl adtete.e ss 4 5.24 3.62 0.02 0.17 1.34 5.15 
Pa DETCULOSIS: + lc 2e55 2464.6 sieese ces Ries 3 11.15 6.15 0.15 0.21 3.87 | 10.38 

Saskatchewan— 

GNOTAL, Aes ce uhes Bes a ee es Te. 145 21.96 15.25 0.68 0.87 6.03 | 22.83 
ICTS: eS pa eee rr er ae 6.44 4.67 0.04 0.11 1.62 6.44 
MOL CHIOSIS . 6 <dea Bi sles chs fio s deadhbiens 7) 15.44 12.72 0.20 0.37 3.53 | 16.82 

Aiberta— 
ED 9 ea Fe ee” ee Oe Ae 99 21.66 14.44 0.77 0.89 6.92 | 23.02 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 13 9.39 6.56 0.13 0.26 3.47 10. 42 

Ty ERG eae ee ee Be ee a a 2 28.93 21.29 Lie 0.59 6.97 | 30.08 

Other sanedcsar2 2S erste eRe Ser eee ee sss 1 19.16 14.63 0.53 0.50 3.46 | 19.12 
Teer LeuPee eta STI GIS Avid ia eiavSlaie el snas,anailaunvaix.susnesele 6 6.54 4.66 0.02 0.16 1.70 6.54 
Tuberculosis...... SE PISA Soles 2 20.12 15.31 0.19 0.23 4.39 | 20.12 
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12.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1962—concluded 


Expenditures 
Province or Territory and Hospitals} Total Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital Reporting|| Revenue oo Mes) a Drugs | Other | Total 
Wages | Supplies 
No $ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia— 
Genera lemme teres Oma ntr rie eee sii 86 24.21 17.36 0.80 0.98 5.89 | 25.03 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 2S 16.80 12.48 0.14 0.17 4.58 Wis S7 
Maternity te cert con an en sae 1 28.87 22.19 0.82 0.96 6.45 30. 42 
Other sone s... Shs och. BEB ae 9 14.28 13.92 0.12 0.29 7.82 22.15 
Mental 8. 98.8... £05 22.8: $. Os he 8 7.28 4.44 — 0.321 2.52 7.28 
“Mwberculopise. bce ake ch eae te aan 2 16. 82 12.31 0.72 0.28 3.51 16.82 
Yukon Territory— 
Generale ee fo es Fe ee eS ae 2 30.38 18.18 0.66 T.92 |, 127% Vme2aba 
Northwest Territories— 
Generali! 797 ae es Bee eee ee aa 3 18.96 11.64 0.32 0.58 9.65 | 22.19 


1 Medical and surgical supplies are included with drugs. 


Diagnoses of Patients in Institutions for Tuberculosis and for Psychiatric 
Disorders.—There were 4,824 patients with respiratory tuberculosis on the books of tuber- 
culosis institutions on Dec. 31, 1962, and 63 p.c. of them were males. Except for the age 
groups under 20 years, males outnumbered females in all age groups. The peak frequency 
for men (963) occurred in the 60+ age group, and for women (554) in the 20-39 age group. 

Of the 75,300 psychiatric patients reported at Dec. 31, 1962, 34 p.c. suffered from 
schizophrenia, the most frequent form of psychosis (insanity); 25 p.c. suffered from other 
forms of psychosis; and 31 p.c. were mentally deficient. In most diagnostic classes males 
outnumbered females; exceptions were certain psychoses, neuroses and drug addiction. 


13.—Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Age Group 
and Sex, as at Dee. 31, 1962 


Notre.—Figures include patients in 65 tuberculosis hospitals and patients in tuberculosis units in general hospitals 
but exclude tubercular patients in mental hospitals. 


Age Group 
Diagnosis —_- |] Total! 
0-14 | 15-19 | 20-39 | 40-59 | 60+ 
NUMBERS 

Respiratory tuberculosis’ .t2.22 3) ..s 0h cease ee ee M. 334 1D1B: 679 953 963 || 2,047 
Bie 333 12M 554 428 339 Lesane 

With occupational disease of lung..................-6- a — _ — 23 42 6 
A Biowbonanll yoy banverctzhnt eet car op deOac ccm oun A OAAG oon Oa M. 36 29 117 123 106 411 
F, 47 39 136 86 62 370 
Moderately advanced pulmonary.................000- M. 16 45 283 344 384 || 1,074 
F, 22 48 248 185 141 645 
Hariadvanced pulmonarye. sce cscties ones ocldee eee M. 6 12 241 448 421 1,131 
Ry 3 U7 142 140 133 436 
Other and unspecified pulmonary..............00e.00% M. 6 3 8 2 4 23 
F. 12 7 3 oe 25 
Pleurisy with or without effusion..................0e M. 18 15 28 12 5 78 
Vi, if 7 18 12 3 47 
Primary-antection ats are te ang ae enaen elec oe eee M. 237 8 2 — = 247 
Bs 232 7 3 _— —_— 242 
CED ORs Bo ase an «isn teas ogee PR, Sra eee M. 15 1 — 1 1 18 
EF. 10 _ —_ 2 —_— 12 
Tubercalésis/other farnis::. . 2842 oo ata aaa M. 34 11 54 54 33 186 
Ry. 40 19 63 34 23 179 


1 Includes ages not known. 
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13.—Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Age Group 
and Sex, as at Dec. 31, 1962—concluded 


ET 


Age Group 
Diagnosis Totalt 
0-14 | 15-19 | 20-89 | 40-59 | 60+ 
Rares PER 100,000 PoruLation 
Respiratory tuberculosis...........0+ecesceeeeeeeeeeeeee M 10.2 14.3 27.4 49.3 98.5 32.2 
F 10.8 16.1 22.0 22.4 o2.0 19.1 
With occupational disease of lung...............0e0005 ne — —_ <= 1.2 4.3 0.7 
MTDIVGY OAUINAT YL cone ce ence es cee Papers s sunsets M abel edt 4.7 6.4 10.8 4.3 
F 1.5 5.2 5.4 4.5 5.9 4.0 
Moderately advanced pulmonary..........-..---++--- M 0.5 5.7 11.4 17.8 39.3 11.3 
F 0.7 6.4 9.9 9.7 13.4 6.9 
Pamackvancedspulmonanyae sade ah tus ete. ep cae siss opi M 0.2 1.5 9.7 De 43.1 11.9 
F, 0.1 2.3 5.6 ber: 12.7 4.7 
Other and unspecified pulmonary...............-+--- M. 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.1 0.4 0.2 
F. 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.2 —_ 0.3 
Pleurisy with or without effusion............+-0--+005 M 0.6 1.9 Pak 0.6 0.5 0.8 
F 0.2 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.3 0.5 
Primarvyinlectionsa qi. ciety borane es yurntiee ve © M 7.3 1.0 0.1 — -- 2.6 
F (008) 0.9 0.1 —_ — 2.6 
IO ELECT RAS EE Ree Gian ae na dante ahtce eter sPeehake otal etelnalelan © 6a M 0.5 0.1 —_ 0.1 0.1 0.2 
F 0.3 — — 0.1 _ 0.1 
ER ELenlosis OLMeM LOL WASiccacletls civics s cscs veces vies eee M 1.0 1.4 2.2 2.8 3.4 2.0 
F 1.3 2.0 2.5 1.8 Qed 1.9 


1 Includes ages not known. 


14.—Diagnoses of In-patients on the Books of Psychiatric Institutions, by Age Group 
and Sex, Dec. 31, 1962 


Norse.—Data are from 126 institutions, including psychiatric wards of general hospitals. 


ee oooeeaas:—'7.,0.0—ooo 


Age Group All Ages! 
Diagnoses 
0-9 10-14 15-19 20-39 40-59 60-++ Males |Females} Total 
FG POSE: TA ROVE Der Re: £0 Ee ee 
NUMBERS 

All Psychoses (excl. alcoholic).... 51 90 608 9,624 | 17,251 | 15,734 || 22,521 20,888 43,409 
LTT CUIGTE Seta etd saver ctelebcia ore 85 71 504 8,413 | 14,384 9,316 || 17,093 | 15,670 82,763 
Ofold- aeerswes este Sete ee = — —_— 6 208 4,724 2,228 2711 4,989 
COOTMPUELE 2 ee PSO: ee ea ee 16 19 104 1,206 2,659 1,695 8,200 2,507 5,707 
IGULOSGSCT Arce hiro ttre «mettre halts «6 5 11 95 886 906 473 815 | 1,563 2,378 
AGO thersas xed sot< tke se ayer ee 2,921 | 3,714] 4,286 | 9,757 | 6,190 | 2,628 16,644 | 12,869 | 29,513 


Mental deficiency..............- 
Alcoholism (incl. psychotics).... 
UpUepSY .conses aes oe we cos wee 


Motalsset eter. bern oer 


2,740 | 8,381 | 3,668} 7,817 | 4,114] 1,835 12,754 | 10,317 | 23,071 


es ea 


2,977 | 3,815 | 4,989 | 20,267 | 24,347 | 18,835 || 39,980 35,320 | 75,300 
wee Vand 2 tt aes Eee ee 


Rates PER 100,000 PoruLaTion 


All Psychoses (excel. alcoholic) .... 1 5 40 193 450 773 238 225 231 
ATL CULONA2 Fecte eae s cies severe eralarerets 1 4 83 168 875 458 180 169 175 
DMOlUaACO sn: ahescwyet cue oc geese — — — -- § 232 24 29 26 
MORE DGDE. go tatette galego 5 ale ator shebete- oa -- 1 7 24 69 83 34 a7 30 

CS Ls a one -- 1 6 18 24 23 9 17 13 

PTO PGT te ccf tate: cops 2 = ade ode ole opal 66 192 281 195 161 129 176 139 157 
Mental deficiency.............-- 62 176 240 156 107 66 138 111 123 
Alcoholism (incl. psychotics).... _ — -- if 25 25 18 4 10 
NEO OPSY cine ceca cesses vane 8 10 16 15 12 bp 10 10 10 

MOtals See. fe ceshs ah eines 67 197 327 405 635 926 422 380 401 
1 Includes ages not stated. 2 Comprises schizophrenia, manic depressive psychosis, involutional melan- 


cholia, paranoia and paranoid states. 3 Includes depression, anxiety and other neuroses. 
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Subsection 2.—Notifiable Diseases and Other Health Statistics* 


In addition to the administrative, or non-morbidity, type of hospital statistics dealt 
with on pp. 286-296, health statistics collected nationally include series on notifiable 
diseases and illness among federal civil servants; these are dealt with briefly below. 


Notifiable Diseases.—In terms of number of new cases, the major infectious diseases 
reportable on a national basis were, in 1962, the venereal diseases combined (20,133 cases), 
infectious and serum hepatitis (12,538 cases), and scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat 
(10,241 cases). Despite its relatively high level, the incidence of scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat was 56.3 p.c. below the peak reached in 1959; the rate of infection was 55.1 
cases per 100,000 population, which compared favourably with the corresponding 1959 rate 
of 134.2. In proportion to population, the province most severely affected in 1962 was 
Prince Edward Island, where the rate was more than 30 times that for the country as a whole. 


Year-to-year increases, which exceeded the rate of growth in the population at risk, 
occurred between 1959 and 1962 in the incidence of the venereal diseases, the rate of new 
infections rising from 97.3 to 108.4 per 100,000 population. As in 1961, British Columbia 
contributed the largest number of cases, but the case-rate for that province (257.7 per 
100,000 persons) was lower than those for the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories 
and Alberta. Among the reportable types of venereal disease, gonorrhoea accounted for 
87.9 p.c. of total cases nationally, and for 92.6 p.c. of the British Columbia cases. 


The rate of viral hepatitis infections increased from 27.1 cases per 100,000 population 
in 1959 to 67.5 in 1961 and remained at that level in 1962. 


In recent years the most significant decline in the incidence of a notifiable disease has 
been the falling off in reported cases of paralytic poliomyelitis. Contributing to the decrease 
have been the development of vaccines and mass inoculation and feeding programs under- 
taken by public health authorities. Only 89 new cases were reported during 1962; this 
was the smallest number for any year since 1949, the first year statistics on this disease 
were compiled nationally. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


15.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1959-62 


Inter- Cases Rates per 100,000 Population 
national Disease a | 
List No. 19591 19602 19612 19622 1959! 19602 19612 19622 

No No No. No 
044) Brucellosis (undulant fever)... 120 142 109 98 0.8 0.9 0.6 0.5 
764) Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
Cpidemicn ..ceussce «.ewueen ss 92 72 81 82 0.5 0.7 0.7 O47. 
055] Diphtheria... .............000- 38 55 91 71 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.4 
045, 046, 048) Dysentery3................... 1,416 | 3,279 | 3,250] 2,910 8.1 18.4 17.8 15.7 
G46). AMOODIC. § 944s topan ecto 2 4 12 7 4 4 0.1 4 
045). Bacillary 8s ho oe 1,238 2,640 1,479 1,241 7.1 14.8 8.1 6.7 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious........ 15 9 1 4 0.1 0.1 4 4 
110 0, o49 3] }Food poisoning.........4++44. 847 | 1,216] 1,288] 1,413] 4.9] 10.4] 10.7] 11.6 
092, N998.5| Hepatitis, infectious (including 
serum hepatitis)............ 4,728 | 6,314 | 12,314 | 12,538 27.1 35.4 67.5 67.5 
080.2, 082.1)Meningitis, viral or aseptic.... 896 694 412 278 5.1 6.0 3.5 2.3 
057| Meningococcal infections. ..... 201 158 122 110 1.2 0.9 0.7 0.6 
766|Pemphigus neonatorum (im- 
petigo of the newborn)...... 5 7 13 ie? 5 0.1 0.1 0.1 
056] Pertussis (whooping cough)...| 7,259 5,992 | 5,476 8,076 41.6 33.6 30.0 43.5 
080.0, 080.1]Poliomyelitis, paralytic....... 1,887 909 188 89 10.8 isa 1.0 0.5 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
soreithroat heron. | nik sos < 23,413 | 21,251 | 13,060 | 10,241 134.2 119.3 71.6 65.1 
040, 041)Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 544 335 266 276 Sal 1.9 1.5 1.5 
Venereal diseases?............. 16,978 | 17,834 | 18,774 | 20,133 97.3 100.1 102.9 108.4 
pe ay Gonorrhoen a 6..<6<b ae soa 14,826 | 15,661 | 16,460 | 17,697 85.0 87.9 90.2 95.8 
023, 024, | Syphilis. | seeces ob gai oss 2,144 | 2,168 | 2,811 2,432 12.8 12.2 12.7 18.1 
026-029 
1 Excludes the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes venereal diseases only for the Northwest Territories. 


3 Includes other cases and cases where type not specified. 4 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 population. 
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16.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, 
by Province, 1962 


Nfid.|P.E.1.| N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont.| Man.|Sask.| Alta.|B.C.| Yukon|N.W.T. 


oe 2 ER oe ee 


NUMBER OF CASES 


044|Brucellosis (undulant fever) 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
WOLACINIGes teseisiziae sme esis 
055} Diphtheria; ......... 0.606% 

045, 046, 048] Dysentery?.............-.- 
4G: MAGN Ge DIG Was sacar 5 
O45) ieeBacitllary.. fo... oye case oc 
082.0|EncephaHtis, infectious.... 

049.0, ae Food poisoning..........-. 
092, N998.5|Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis) 

080.2, et Meningitis, viral or aseptic 


—|— o| 3 
3 91,366}  3| 143] 401) 133] 65] 298] 489 
— |= |— 2 
— | 9 | 188| 3] 148} 398] 74) 64) 260) 152 
— 1 


—_ oie —_ 1 _ —_ — 


22 3 5 4 ik) Me 7| 209) 230) 556) — 


520| 120) 951} 90/2,210/3,473) 831] 654/1,726/1,889 74 
1 LOPES BS | nett 6) 455219843] ee 
16) 5 3 5} 22) 22) 11 4 OES |h 


7|Meningococcal infections. . 
766| Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigo of the newborn)| — 1 13) —} — 1 —{|—|] —| — — 
056|Pertussis (whooping cough) 189]  164/1,430| 10/1,577/3,073) 17) 180) 980) 456) — 
080.0, 080. 1|Poliomyelitis, paralytic...) — — 1 R52 20 4 3 6 24 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat....... 281| 1,857|1,428} 12] 582|2,890} 116} 581/1,235/1,254 5 


(over Stree ere 2 1 6 4) 167) 51 Spa ESpeer1 Oy) ae 
Venereal diseases. ........ 288 39] 620} 293|3,162/3,111]1,962]2, 277|3, 694/4, 276 229 182 
Le eet Gonorrhoea... 2656.55: 240 34| 666| 279\2,461\2,313|1,817\2,066|3, 560|3, $60 223 178 
023, 024,|* Syphilis’. -........5...- 48 5| 64) 14| 701] 796) 145| 209) 134) 3816 6 4 
026-029 
036-038} | Other... .0.4...5.56665000 = } oe |e Gl = 7h |e PR a = cae 


ee ee ee eee 


Rates PER 100,000 PoruLation 


044| Brucellosis (undulant fever)| — —_ esr OOP Oc] 1.07 teenie, 0.1)" = 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
epidemic......... Pe ee Be. _ _ 6.81} —]| — 1 0.6) 3 0.4/4 di dos 5 
055) Diphtheria... §¢ 500.44 pale — — == | ae be OA. 11 2.610.507) 10.2] 4 = 
045, 046, 048] Dysentery?............... 0.6} 8.5/188.1) 0.5} 2.7] 6.3] 14.2) 7.0) 21.8} 29.5) — 2 
046)tAmoehic 45.52 T5..5 SE = — —|—-—-| —- 3 ——< i Dee Onth es Onl ee 
(45\ = Bacillary.7..% 2¢ soe 5 ae — Behl 8c OLol Leet Gs6l 209) gOa9) 19.0) <9F 2) a — ; 
082.0)Encephalitis, infectious....}_ — 1 —};—-|] — 1 0.44 —| —|] — — 
049.0, 5 3 }Food poisoning.........-. 4.7/2.8} 0.7} 0.3} 7.1] 4 | 0.7] 22.5] 16.8] 33.5 — 
092, N998.5|Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis)} 110.6) 113.2|127.5] 14.8 41.2] 54.8] 88.9] 70.3}126.0}113.9} 493.3 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic 3.6 2.5) 12.0) 1.1; 1 Tt} O26) US8831/772516 — 
057|Meningococcal infections. . 3.4, 4.7] 0.4] 0.8] 0.4] 0.3] 1.2] 0.4) 0.7] 0.8) — 
766|Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigo of the newborn)| — 1 1.7) —| — 1 —}|—} -—-|] —- —_ 
056| Pertussis (whooping cough)| 40.2 | 154.7/191.7) 1.6 29.4] 48.5] 1.8] 19.4] 71.5} 27.5) — 
080.0, 080.1] Poliomyelitis, paralytic...) — — Ol oOc els f20lel0.3) 2.004) 0-01 0.41 2 Ost) 6 — 
050, 051/Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat....... 59.8/1,751.9|191.4| 2.0) 10.8] 45.6) 12.4) 62.5) 90.1 75.6| 33.3 
040, 041|Typhoid and paratyphoid 
aS eae a Se etre 6-41. 0:01. 0:91.50. 71. 3.31 0.5)590.3i 1.8) 1.1) 40.6). ° — e 
Venereal diseases. ........ 61.3] 36.8] 83.1] 48.3] 58.9} 49. 1/209. 8)244. 8/269. 6/257.7| 1,526.7) 758.3 
ae ot Gonorrhoes. .oj.0..6.<>%- 61.1| 32.1| 75.9] 46.0| 45.9) 86.5]194.3)222. 1|259.9 938.711, 486.7| 741.7 
0-021.3, 
Behe oat Sy ilisse ca, ais « stererereers 10.2| 4.7] 7.2] 2.8| 19.1] 12.6| 15.5] 22.5) 9.8) 19.0 40.0| 16.7 
026-029 
036-038} Other..............+-65 _ : —|—}) 3 —| 0.2; —| — — _ 
1 Not reportable. 2 Includes other cases and cases where type not specified. 3 Less than 0.05 


per 100,000 population. 


Illness in the Federal Civil Service.—A study of the incidence and duration of 
illness among federal civil servants is made annually from data supplied by medical certi- 


 ficates, which are required for all absences of more than three days at one time and for 
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absence of any duration after seven days of casual leave have been taken. During the 
calendar year 1962, of an estimated 151,400 civil servants covered by Civil Service Leave 
Regulations, 51,562 reported ill by medical certificate. 


17.—Rates per 1,000 Employees of Ilinesses and Days of Illness for Federal Civil Servants, 
by Cause, 1962 


(Certified sick leave only) 


Rates per 
International 1,000 Employees 

" a) Cause ‘fas ; 
umber ays oO 

Illnesses Tikes 

No No. 
001=158>"|tIntective and parasitioediscases.. t+ +. wane. Se. Saha een oe 13.4 261.2 
140-239 INGODISHIS.Sh.dt SAS. te. BOR, Said dees Sat beter beet ee 9.6 353.9 
240-289 | Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic, and nutritional diseases.......... Ll Si 182.9 
290-299 Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs..................ee0eees 2.1 54.0 
300-326 | Mental, psychoneurotic, and personality disorders..............-.eeeeee- 17.8 508.6 
330-398 Diseases of the nervous system and sense organS.............eeeceeeeees 22.9 341.1 
400-468 Diseases: of theicirculatory system erg. sete eee ee ae ee 30.1 998.9 
470-527 Diseases.ofithe respiratory Systemuns.odttourdeenhs ics en ies, Se 221.2 1,585.6 
530-587 . | Diseases of ithe digestive systena fs kre. dein fb one MRE ea. ecdccneranrerhstns 81.6 1,136.9 
590-637 Diseases of the genito-urinary system: .......5..260- ss. ceeccss+cteebesue: 25.2 395.4 
640-689 | Deliveries and complications of pregnancy, childbirth, and the puer- 

PCTIUM free... ee ee, Eee EE, eR Ph epee’ <tr er Sie 1.9 27.9 
690-716. |) Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue, co.cc) 92. 0. acess dbsiie dont’ arama. 15.0 159.0 
720-749 Diseases of the bones and organs of movement............c.eccesceeeees 35.4 608.2 
7502759 "|; onventialiinta forma tions 2259) 1 ee we icei: Dea se Or ee 0.5 12.5 
780-795 Symptoms, senility, and ill-defined conditions.................ccceeeeee 26.5 802.9 
N800-N999 | Accidents, poisonings, and violence.............cccccccccccccecccecccuce 41.1 623.0 
All ilnesses 375.2040 4 SO S00. ee ee, reed. Wo ye beg .  §58.8 7,565.0 


PART II.—PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Comprehensive 
income-maintenance measures such as old age security and family allowances, and programs 
such as unemployment insurance and the National Employment Service where nation-wide 
co-ordination is required, are administered federally. Substantial federal aid is given to 
the provinces in meeting the costs of public assistance. The Federal Government also 
provides services for special groups such as veterans, Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is generally responsible for federal 
welfare matters; the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Citizenship and Immigration, and 
Northern Affairs and National Resources also operate programs for specific groups. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is responsible for the operation of unemployment 
insurance and the National Employment Service. 


Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces but 
the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial aid 
from the province. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 


Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are 
paid from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income 
but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 
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Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years* who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
age 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the purposes out- 
lined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on 
behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply with 
provincial school regulations or on behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 
The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare through 
regional offices located in each provincial capital. A Regional Director for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. 


The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 
to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly and for a 
maximum period of one year, is not payable for a child eligible for family allowances. 


* In his 1964 Budget Speech, the Minister of Finance announced that the government would propose that family 
allowances be paid in respect of children aged 16 and 17 who are attending full-time educational or training courses. 
These allowances would be in the amount of $10 a month and would be payable 12 months a year. 


1.—_Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 with 
Totals for 1959-63 


Note.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1962 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books, beginning with the 1947 edition. 


ee eset et eA Ne eS 8 a SS 
eee ee ee SEE 


Families Children Average Average Net 
Receiving for Whom | Number of Allowance! Total 

Province or Territory Allowance Allowance Children |---| Allowances 

; in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 

March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No No No. $ $ $ 
Newitoundland?%. ¢ ics. 646.5. 66, 657 207,120 Biealtl 20.80 6.70 16,562,083 
Prince Edward Island......... 14,344 40, 423 2.82 18.99 6.74 3, 259, 952 
INOW OS COLIG.|. URS coe ce tees 106,018 271,476 2.56 17.14 6.69 21,838,772 
New. Bruns wiCK..o sc... 02: sas 838, 272 239, 507 2.87 19.33 6.72 19,240,514 
PiRCICC Ane «% Stet ita mc 0s Dee 752,413 1,999, 894 2.66 17.87 6.72 160, 299,079 
U LYSERVae oa aera a ee a 939,314 2,172,648 231k 15.44 6.68 172,711,354 
MANILODAM:... > bate dee . os 6 284 132, 937 319,564 2.40 16.07 6.69 25,528, 719 
Srsica te ne wataiwedtecrctyele-«ic anna 131, 066 331,394 2.53 16.89 6.68 26,539, 801 
Alberta...’...%. exdorvse eer ist: 208, 646 509, 805 2.44 16.29 6.67 40,315,733 
British Columbia............. 239, 496 550, 380 2.30 15.40 6.70 43, 834, 184 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 

HOPS eet eee eae 6,582 17,674 2.68 17.03 6.34 1,341,158 
Canada......:4. 4%: 1963 2,680,745 6, 659, 880 2.48 16.63 6.69 531,566,349 
1962 2,649,317 6,562,287 2.48 16.58 6.69 520, 781,193 
1961 2, 602,930 6,397,134 2.46 16.42 6.68 506,191, 647 
1960 2,501, 264 6,219, 989 2.44 16.27 6.67 491,214,359 
1959 2,492,581 6, 035, 256 2.42 16.15 6.67 474, 787,068 


a al te a a a aS 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 
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Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


The Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, provides a universal pension of $75 
a month payable by the Federal Government to all persons aged 70 or over, subject to a 
residence qualification. The rate was raised from $65 to $75 a month effective Oct. 1, 1963. 
To qualify for pension a person must have resided in Canada for ten years immediately 
preceding its commencement or, if absent during that period, must have been actually 
present in Canada prior to it for double any period of absence and must have resided in 
Canada at least one year immediately preceding commencement of pension. Payment of 
pension may be continued for any period of residence outside Canada if the pensioner 
has resided in Canada for at least 25 years after attaining the age of 21 or, if he has not, 
it may be continued for six consecutive months exclusive of the month of departure from 
Canada. The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. 


The pension is financed on the pay-as-you-go method through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3- 
p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject to a limit of $120 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on taxable 
personal income. Yields from these taxes are paid into the Old Age Security Fund; if they 
are insufficient to meet the pension payments, temporary loans or grants are made from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

Persons in receipt of old age assistance (see p. 303) who reach age 70 are automatically 
transferred to old age security. Others make application to the regional offices. Recipients 
of old age security who are in need may receive supplementary aid under general assistance 
programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined through an individual 
assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and resources into considera- 
tion, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemployment Assistance Act. 


2.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 with 
Totals for 1959-63 


Nore.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1962 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1952-53 edition. 


Net Net 
° Pensioners Pensions ‘ : Pensioners Pensions 
Province in March | Paid during Province or Territory in March | Paid during 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
No $ No $ 
Newfoundland............... 18,184 14,013,832 || British Columbia.......... 120,678 93,362,860 
Prince Edward Island....... 7,635 5,962,922 || Yukon and Northwest 
INKOREYISTUCIIES A hemres Seow toce 43, 583 33, 817, 492 “DerritOries! teres. toon 676 524,445 
New Brunswick............. 31,935 24, 858,331 ee 
Quebec nc. sche teswecc mcr cee 202,405 | 155,359,915 Canada. 1963 950,766 | 734,381,632 
Ontario’... eee ee oe 344,002 | 265,742,644 1962 927,590 | 625,107,804 
Manitoba «ae ttecta aciceres ote 57,692 44,617, 405 1961 904,906 | 592,413,283 
Saskatchewan.............. 59,690 46,334, 646 1960 876,410 574,887, 046 
Alberta eee cane eee 64, 286 49,787,140 1959 854,284 | 559,279,858 


Subsection 3.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 1940, by 
an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government was given 
jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was passed establishing a national system of unemployment insurance which is outlined 
in Chapter XVIII. 

The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. Statistics of positions offered and placements made are given in Chapter 
XVIII. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter XI. 
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Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—Indians and Eskimos benefit as other 
Canadians under the federal income maintenance programs, but welfare services are 
administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively, with some provincial participation. 
This topic is covered in the Population Chapter (pp. 190-198). 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over who are in need and who have 
resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, if absent from Canada during this period, 
have been present in Canada prior to the commencement of the ten-year period for double 
any period of absence. On reaching age 70 a pensioner is transferred to old age security. 
The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 a month (raised from $65 a month in 
December 1963) or of the assistance paid, whichever is less. ‘The province administers the 
program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, 
the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. All provinces use a 
maximum payment of $75 a month and the income limits set out below. In May 1964, 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories were using a maximum payment of $65. 

For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$1,260 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $2,220 a year or, when the spouse is 
blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $2,580 a year. Assistance is not paid 
to a person receiving an old age security pension or an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act, the Disabled Persons Act, or the War Veterans Allowance Act. 

Recipients of old age assistance who are in need may receive supplementary aid under 
general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 

3.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 with 
Totals for 1959-63 


Norz.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1962 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books, beginning with the 1952-53 edition. 


oie Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients A oak 
: . mount of | Recipients to | Government 
Province or Territory in Month Monthly Population | Contribution 


of March | Assistance | Age 65-69 | during Year 


——————————— na cal 


No. $ $ 

Newfoundland. ..........ccsecessceccceececsceeseereee 5, 187 63.00 52.93 1,987,213 
Prince Edward Island..........seeeeeeeceeereeteeeees 1,039 60.35 28. 86 375,350 
Nova Scotia... ....cecccscecceeccercecescceceeeseeees 5,421 59.76 25.45 2,007,871 
New Brunswick........ccccccccccscccsccecseeceeenees 5,491 61.58 33.90 2,065, 950 
CMBDOCS. 05a. Fock teens gers eab ttle cane cetevimarvece 37,086 61.48 31.01 13,793, 745 
OR eas a ee pe re (re oe 23,925 58.80 13.12 8, 458, 293 
NTT COPE co cto Re ae ice wcccorste's Gibhg Dibeb 0.6 9:00:91 aQtaeiore, 5, 448 60.83 19.39 2,001,606 
Gaskatchewan..,...ccscccccccsccereccrerecseseeeecees 5, 866 59.63 21.18 2,220,539 
MR ewe nn, s « Bathe dh ss ce no diebtele ae seuss er seco seness 6,479 60.30 20.18 2,523,720 
British Columbia............sccccescceceeerceesceees 7,039 62.26 14.02 2,675, 208 
Yukon Territory... ..2.cccce cece cece tececceseeeeees 34 64.47 17.00 15,287 
Northwest TerritorieS........0:eeceeeeeeeeeseescecees 144 63.36 48.00 54,275 
Canadas. ea han. ES 1963 103,159 60.68 21.00 38,179, 057 

1962 98,944 53.871 20.14 30,810,585 

1961 100,184 50.56 20.57 30, 657,396 

1960 98,773 50.74 20.57 30,349,393 

1959 97,836 50.97 20.64 30, 207, 284 


1 The average monthly assistance was $61.09 for June 1962, the first month for which an average based on the 
maximum of $65 a month was computed. 
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Subsection 2.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement to 
the provinces for allowances to blind persons aged 18 or over who are in need and who have 
resided in Canada for at least ten years. The federal contribution may not exceed 75 p.c. 
of $75 a month (raised from $65 a month in December 1963) or of the allowance paid, 
whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of the 
federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. 
All provinces use a maximum payment of $75 a month and the income limits set out below. 
In May 1964 the Yukon and Northwest Territories were using a maximum payment of $65. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness 
and have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding commencement of allow- 
ance or, if absent from Canada during this period, must have been present in Canada prior 
to its commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence. For an unmarried 
person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,500 a year; for a person 
with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $1,980; for a married couple, 
$2,580. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not exceed $2,700. 
Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, an allowance under the Disabled Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, 
a pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness under the Pensions Act. 


Recipients of blindness allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 


4.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 
with Totals for 1959-63 


Norr.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1962 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1952-53 edition. 


Se 
$e ee 


Average iP. Cxot Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory in Month fe) to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 

Newtoutidiand. jon52t2 3 theo $itens Mele eee 429 63.70 0.200 247,377 
PrincesWdwardtislandss§ ss5 oaks eee ee ee 83 63.21 0.162 47,103 
Noval Scotia. gam cs os ceds PRR ae 8, Re 792 63.08 0.208 450,275 
Ne webs transi ke a ee oo acs, 5 chav tees sivacccoiiia ac eet ces 701 63.79 0.241 410,317 
QUEDE CP ae. cok: eee soc cde Dee. ons ca bs ee 2,891 63.74 0.102 1,662,937 
Ontario’: ©, <t-. Mee ois ccs hoa et ets scs-srsio Mie ce 1,877 58.73 0.053 992,300 
Manitobal+..5..J8 2 Sista. ..n. | ee 379 62.80 0.075 214,163 
Sasa UCHOWAI... MLAS. ois ce Dee cc ces be Se 422 63.18 0.089 240, 693 
Albertat fo.0:8:5 BO Bt one ans $B Gbeose ruck, Meine * 463 63503 0.063 271,516 
Brtish\Colum big. J .... wads. ele en a, xe &, es. 547 64.04 0.060 319,457 
Yakon* Territory 185. 2)... Ge, A 4 65.00 0.049 2,239 
North west/Lerritories.<. justk!. erase tant. 46 59.13 0.393 23, 452 
CATIA ATER ES, 50. 5.x. dan ERE oc ch o ME 1963 8, 634 62.50 0.087 4,881,829 

1962 8,573 56.781 0.087 4,129,852 

1961 8, 642 52.97 0.089 4,161,833 

1960 8,671 53.05 0.090 4,197,087 

1959 8,747 53.15 0.092 4,235,131 


1 The average monthly allowance was $62.65 for June 1962, the first month for which an average based on the 
maximum of $65 a month was computed. 
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Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled persons aged 18 
or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years immediately 
preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada during this period, have 
been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period equal to double any period 
of absence. ‘To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the definition of permanent 
and total disability set out in the Regulations to the Act which requires that a person 
must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological impairment, 
verified by objective medical findings; the impairment must be one that is likely to continue 
indefinitely without substantial improvement and that will severely limit activities of normal 
living. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 a month (raised from $65 a 
month in December 1963) or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. The province ad- 
ministers the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of 
allowance payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. All 
provinces use a maximum payment of $75 a month and the income limits set out in the 
following paragraph. In May 1964, the Yukon and Northwest Territories were using 
a maximum payment of $65. 


For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,260 
a year. For a married couple the limit is $2,220 a year except that if the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $2,580 
a year. Allowances are not paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act, or a mothers’ allowance. 


The allowance is not payable to a patient in a mental institution or a tuberculosis 
sanatorium. A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the 
aged, an institution for the care of incurables, or a private, charitable or public institution 
is eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is 
being paid by himself or another individual. When a recipient is required to enter a public 
or private hospital, the allowance may be paid for no more than two months of hospitaliza- 
tion in a calendar year, excluding months of admission and release, but for the period that 
a recipient is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for his disability or rehabilitation, the 
allowance may continue to be paid. 


In recent years, disabilities in the two medical classes—mental, psychoneurotic 
and personality disorders, and diseases of the nervous system and sense organs—have been 
found to be the most prevalent among the persons becoming eligible for allowance, followed 
by diseases of the circulatory system. Mental deficiency, the most frequently occurring 
disability, has accounted for over one quarter of all cases granted an allowance. 


Recipients of disability allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the province. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 
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5.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 
with Totals for 1959-63 


Norge.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1962 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1956 edition. 


Average EC aot Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory in Month fo) to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland: Pas tarclecc costives Gets Sebeeres ida ots =< 1, 436 64.61 0.670 532, 852 
Prince Hdwardusland 2. ccecsc ccc. are ss cs 795 64.40 1.556 311,831 
NOVA ROOUERT a ereR tots Foc ee rs ehh bas ao Cee os Sree Os eeN 2,919 63.84 0.767 1,113, 882 
ING wrBrunswiCk teers stciewe cie create eeceteetereras oietsie sighs e sie tes 2,060 64.51 0.707 791,069 
Quehbecreees: cts toae, MELON ithe ieee iso Ste ataola ee 21,347 64.33 0.749 8,577,890 
OF es kee ry 5 eee fee ee, See Re ee, eee 14, 886 63.69 0.423 5,587,215 
BEADIEO DW gcc cen Ounce ete cance ae eta anes 1,520 64.19 0.301 577, 685 
DASKALCNOWAN Gs cv ceniia sates con ntiek, cack tere aceite tk siese 1,602 64.46 0.338 630, 838 
ID Orta Fos Ne eee cic CaN SATE UIA oP ls Ree a tone | 1,780 63.56 0.244 697, 294 
British Colum biasdascres. Gareeeiaeies «ees o arsate saci act 2,248 64.18 0.245 853, 602 
Yukon Lerritorys, «ndecucemecdot uscchince eee ene 7 65.00 - 0.085 2,358 
Northwest lerritories..cc.n ote eet eee ee cernete are 21 65.00 0.179 7,797 
WAUAUR ccc hoes sent OC ene siee ee ote 1963 50,621 64.10 0.509 19, 634,313 
; 1962 50,029 58.071 0.509 16,433, 611 
1961 50,650 53.80 0.522 16,385,820 
1960 49,889 53.86 0.520 16,050,514 
1959 48,040 53.84 0.508 15,330,368 


1 The average monthly allowance was $64.04 for June 1962, the first month for which an average based on the 
maximum of $65 a month was computed. 


Subsection 4.—Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1956, as amended, the Federal Government 
may enter an agreement with any province to reimburse it for 50 p.c. of the unemployment 
assistance expenditures made by the province and its municipalities to persons and their 
dependants who are unemployed and in need. All provinces and the two territories have 
signed agreements under the Act. The rates and conditions of assistance are determined 
by the provinces and, in some cases, by their municipalities. Payments to both employable 
and unemployable persons are sharable under the agreements, as are the costs of maintain- 
ing persons in homes for special care, such as nursing homes or homes for the aged. The 
Federal Government shares in additional assistance paid to needy persons in receipt of old 
age security pensions, old age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ 
allowances and unemployment insurance benefits, where the amount of the assistance paid 
is determined through an assessment both of the recipient’s basic requirements and of his 
financial resources. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, the Federal Government made payments for 
unemployment assistance amounting to $96,476,627. The federal share of assistance costs 
shown in Table 6, however, is based on payments for the months in which the assistance 
was actually given and, since claims may be submitted at any time within six months after 
the month to which they relate, the figures for each fiscal year include certain reimburse- 
ments made to the provinces after the end of that year. 
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-6.—Unemployment Assistance, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 with 
Totals for 1959-63 


Norr.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1962 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1957-58 edition. 


—————eEEEE as iin i 


Federal Federal 
an Share of F Share of 
Provines «| Resipients']__Onem: | Province or Tenitory | HeSHech | ployment 
Assistance eelataee 
Costs? Costs? 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland...7..........- 59,199 4,218,134 || British Columbia.......... 94,570 15,798, 280 
Prince Edward Island....... 3,270 225,123 || Yukon Territory.......-.- 292 52,496 
INO VA: SCOUA» tin eck oles access 28,056 1,610,250 |) Northwest Territories..... 685 62, 848 
New Brunswick..........-.- 39, 782 1,704,427 —————__——— 
QuebEC. 465.0 es bees e se ceces 265,612 36, 274, 266 Canada. ...55-25 1963 754,164 96,184, 792 
CaO ee aise corps cccsrare 141,068 20, 447,510 1962 703, 601 87,427, 726 
Manitoba ects sc ccs es oes 32,579 4,526,878 1961 562,720 59,707,964 
Saskatchewan.........seee- 44,227 4,777,912 1960 322,553 38, 201, 087 
Adibertar eesti sis sgai 44,824 6, 486, 668 1959 297, 760 30,849, 721 


1 Includes dependants. 2 Payment figures shown are for the months to which the claims made under 
the program relate and include amounts paid to the provinces by the Federal Government after the end of the fiscal 
year. 


Subsection 5.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, 1961 brought a new focus and impetus to the 
development of fitness in Canada and to efforts to raise levels of participation and profi- 
ciency in both competitive and non-competitive sports. The Act is administered by the 
Fitness and Amateur Sport Directorate in the Welfare Branch of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. ‘The legislation provides for an annual $5,000,000 allocation “‘to 
encourage, promote and develop fitness and amateur sport”. The program operates 
through three main channels. Grants are made to national organizations for projects of 
national interest and to assist national and international aspects of the program, and to the 
provinces to develop and extend community effort. In addition, federal co-ordinating and 
developmental work is carried on by the Department in co-operation with other agencies 
concerned with different aspects of fitness and amateur sport. 


A 30-member National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport advises the 
Minister on the program and committees of experts advise on technical aspects as required. 


One of the main tasks undertaken, in addition to aiding participation in sports and 
fitness events, has been the building up of training for leaders, coaches and other pro- 
fessional personnel at the community level; the Act bolsters and enlarges the emphasis 
previously given to this work by programs in operation in the provinces. Scholarships, 
fellowships and bursaries assist persons in undertaking professional studies in physical 
education, recreation and the medical aspects of fitness. 


The Act provides for aid to research on fitness matters and for surveys of resources, 
facilities and personnel. The urgent need for new and greatly expanded informational 
material for both the expert and the public has long been recognized; through the new 
program, instructional material suitable to Canadian needs is developed with the co- 
operative efforts of experts from across Canada. 
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Subsection 6.—National Welfare Grant Program 


The National Welfare Grant Program, established in November 1962, is designed to 
help develop and strengthen welfare services in Canada. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, 
$500,000 was allocated to the program, which is scheduled to grow at the rate of $500,000 
each year until an annual amount of $2,500,000 is reached. The program consists of a 
General Welfare and Professional Training Grant and of a Welfare Research Grant. 
Provincial governments, municipal welfare departments, non-governmental welfare and 
correctional agencies, universities and individuals may be the ultimate recipients of grants 
under one or more provisions of the program. Some are financed and administered entirely 
by the Federal Government; others require application through a provincial department 
of welfare, which actually makes the award on a cost-sharing basis with the Federal 
Government. 


General welfare, bursary, training and staff development grants are shared provisions. 
General welfare grants provide funds for projects to improve welfare administration, to 
develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating services, and to strengthen and extend 
public and voluntary welfare services in child welfare, aging, general assistance and other 
welfare fields. Bursaries are provided for full-time graduate training at Canadian schools 
of social work, and training grants are available for employees of government and voluntary 
welfare agencies who are granted leave for this purpose. Staff development grants provide 
support for a wide variety of staff training programs for personnel employed, or to be em- 
ployed, in public and non-governmental welfare agencies at the direct service, supervisory 
and administrative levels. 


The other provisions of the program are administered and financed by the Federal 
Government. Welfare scholarships are awarded, on the basis of annual nation-wide 
competition, for graduate study in Canadian schools of social work, to a limited number of 
applicants who have completed at least their undergraduate studies with high academic 
standing. Fellowships are awarded in the same way for advanced study at Canadian and 
foreign universities to applicants who have demonstrated leadership qualities and ability in 
the fields of administration, teaching and research in Canadian welfare. Teaching and 
field instruction grants assist Canadian schools of social work with the salaries of additional 
staff required to implement the welfare grant program. 


Under the Welfare Research Grant, funds are provided for a variety of surveys, studies 
and research projects undertaken by public and voluntary welfare and correctional agencies, 
universities and research institutions. Priority is given to those projects holding promise 
of significant progress in the organization, co-ordination and staffing of existing welfare 
services and in the development of new services focused on the prevention of welfare 
problems and dependency. 


Subsection 7.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The nation-wide vocational rehabilitation program, started in 1952, was consolidated 
and extended under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 1961. Under 
federal-provincial agreements to share equally the costs of co-ordination, assessment 
and provision of services to disabled individuals, of training personnel and of research, the 
provinces have developed comprehensive programs in co-operation with existing services. 
Services, which may be either provided directly or obtained from other agencies or indi- 
viduals by provincial rehabilitation authorities, include medical, social and vocational 
assessment, counselling, restorative services, vocational training and employment place- 
ment. They are designed to assist individuals having a substantial physical or mental 
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disability to become vocationally useful in gainful employment or in the home. A pro- 
vincial co-ordinator or director of rehabilitation, placed in the health or welfare department, 
is responsible for the co-ordination and administration of vocational rehabilitation services 
to disabled individuals. In 1963, the provincial staff employed in vocational rehabilitation 
totalled 140. 


The National Co-ordinator in the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Labour, administers the federal aspects of this program. A National Advisory Council 
composed of representatives of the provinces, employers, labour, the medical profession, 
national voluntary agencies and the universities, and a federal Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Vocational Rehabilitation and the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services have 
been formed. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, federal-provincial expenditures under the 
program (exclusive of vocational training) totalled $666,290. Full reports were received 
on 1,814 disabled persons rehabilitated during the year; before rehabilitation most of 
these persons and their dependants relied on private or public assistance for support 
but following rehabilitation the estimated amount earned by those gainfully employed 
was $3,400,000. 


Although administered separately, medical rehabilitation, vocational training and 
special employment services for the handicapped are available as integral parts of the 
federal-provincial rehabilitation program. Suitable training where required is supplied 
through the federal-provincial agreements made under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act administered by the Department of Labour which provides for 
equal sharing by Canada and the provinces of the cost of approved programs for the 
training of disabled persons who require such training to fit them for gainful employment. 
The training costs cover pre-vocational preparation, tuition, books and supplies, main- 
tenance allowances, travel expenses and extra costs necessitated by disability. Disabled 
persons approved by provincial training selection committees may attend regular provincial 
or municipal vocational schools, private trade schools, universities, special classes, or be 
trained on the job. During 1962-63 there were 2,968 disabled persons enrolled in various 
courses; federal payments amounted to $748,601. 


The National Employment Service undertakes job placement of disabled persons 
with occupational handicaps. Employment liaison officers of the Special Services Section, 
who advise on employment conditions and the working capabilities of disabled persons, 
have been seconded to the offices of the provincial co-ordinators of rehabilitation in five 
provinces. Referrals for job placement are made to some 350 Special Services Officers in 
the local employment offices. Placements of handicapped persons who required assistance 
in finding work in 1963 (including those referred from provincial rehabilitation authorities) 
numbered 18,030. 


The Federal Government provides direct services for particular groups through 
programs administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs for disabled, chronically 
ill and aged veterans, by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration for disabled and 
handicapped Indians, and by the Department of N orthern Affairs and National Resources 
for the training and resettlement of disabled Eskimos and Indians within its jurisdiction. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include general assistance 
and social allowances, mothers’ allowances, services for the aged, and child care and protec- 
tion. In most provinces responsibility for a number of the programs is shared by the 
provinces and their municipalities. Provincial administration of welfare services is carried 
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out through the department of public welfare in each province; several departments have 
established regional offices to facilitate administration and to provide consultative services 
to the municipalities. 

In recent years, the provinces have assumed a substantial share of the costs of general 
assistance or residual aid, and some have broadened the area of social allowances, formerly 
limited almost entirely to mothers’ allowances, in which the municipalities do not share 
costs. The financial contributions of the Federal Government to the provinces for unem- 
ployment assistance (see p. 306) has doubtless been an important contributing factor in 
these developments. 

All provinces continue to give consideration to the need for planning on behalf of older 
citizens. A number have increased their capital or maintenance grants to municipalities 
and to voluntary groups for homes for the aged and are assisting in the construction of 
low-rental housing projects. 

The main efforts in child welfare have been directed toward improvement of standards 
and greater flexibility of services, with particular emphasis on preventive casework services 
for children in their own homes, development of specialized children’s institutions, and the 
finding of adoption homes for all children in need of them. 

The public services are supplemented by an impressive number of voluntary agencies 
which also contribute to community welfare, including the welfare of families and children 
and of groups with special needs, such as the aged, recent immigrants, youth groups and 
released prisoners. Welfare councils and social planning councils contribute to the planning 
and co-ordinating of local welfare services. Local voluntary agencies and institutions may 
receive public grants, depending on the nature and standard of the services they render, 
although, with the exception of the semi-public children’s aid societies, their main support 
may be from united funds or community chests, or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make provision for allowances to needy mothers. A number of provinces 
include such allowances in a broadened program of provincial allowances to several cate- 
gories of persons with long-term need. There is a tendency to incorporate this legislation 
with general assistance within a single Act, while continuing separate administration. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, aid is provided to needy mothers under the general 
assistance program and in the same way as to other needy persons. 

Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ 
allowances or their equivalents are payable from provincial funds to applicants who are 
widowed, or whose husbands are mentally incapacitated or are physically disabled and 
unable to support their families. They are also payable to deserted wives who meet 
specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers whose husbands are in penal institu- 
tions, or who are divorced or legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia to Indian mothers. Foster mothers may be eligible 
under particular circumstances in most provinces. 

The age limit for children is 16 years in most provinces, with provision made to extend 
payment for a specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or 
mentally handicapped. In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and 
residence but the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of 
residence required prior to application vary, the most common period being one year. 
One province has a citizenship requirement. 

The numbers of families and children assisted in each province as at Mar. 31, 1963, 
together with the amounts of benefits paid during the year are given in Table 7 and rates of 
benefit as at April 1964 in Table 8. 
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7.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1963 with Totals for 1959-63 


Norse.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the allowance to 1962 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books. 
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Famili Childr i ete 
' ‘amilies ildren uring the 
Province Assisted Assisted | Year Ended 
Mar. 31 
ES ee SO ee cree caen Seaoner een Sena GneahkT 
No. No. $ 
Newfoundland..........cceceec eee e reece eee cee ee ee teceaeeenserenees 4,836 13,216 4,687,760 
Prince Edward Island...........cccseceeeee cence eee scenes eneeenaces 293 747 140, 885 
ily id CORA Ee tidc hn wna n os nasln ce sinc caess sticnseceneneaeieenbe denies 2,760 7,477 2,311,725 
New Brunswick.........-.-cscecccceeccececceesecesececeseceseeeeees 2,165 6, 287 1,347,479 
WES Eee ate faeries «  Sidlpici clin. nis wid.= eabb Rien e Sh sepa ee art sone thie 19,531 51,638 20, 743, 405 
TAT IO eb slctac o.6) nis cieisiniwlel vinlninivioisisisina siase ieee eieie'sieic ie se 10,182 24,715 13, 913, 657 
TTA LO ees cole oc siciacoicle weicje we eeele ocle sine sieitinasice senses 1,811 3, 823 2,576, 796 
GamWatCHOWAN.....c.<c--c-ccseccccserwccecsecccorccssorecsecsccseces 2,459 6, 158 3,512,769 
PANTO EHE, SURE oe. vie COcie «cide ee seieele vis © cis cele eine vie siginis eleseimioles elere sieiers 1,210 2,361 1,407,020 
British Columbia........2..c2ccecceecccceseecccccncereeceecececeres 2 2 2 
Camada?.............cccecesccccccccecccsccccccscsssee? 1963 45,247 116, 422 50,641,496 
1962 45,477 117,384 48,104,508 
1961 45,918 119, 423 46, 245,303 
1960 43,937 114, 469 44,884,971 
1959 44,2404 116,0004 | 41,478,206 
1 An additional 2,563 families with 7,542 children were assisted under Part III of the Public Welfare Act; cost 
of allowances for this group is included in total payments for all groups under Part III. 2 No separate figures 
are available. 3 Exclusive of British Columbia. 4 Approximate. 


8.—Maximum Monthly Rates under Provincial Mothers’ Allowances Programs, 
April 1964 


Disabled 


Province | Mother and One Child | Each Additional Child Fete 6 “pera a Supplementary 
Nias Beer Food: $35 or $37 depend-|Food: $10 for each child $20 None set. In special circumstan- 
ing on age of child. under age 16; $12 for ces up to $30 a month 
Clothing: $5 for each| each child age 16 or additionalif necessary 
person. over. for proper support of 
Rent: up to $20 monthly|Clothing: $5. family. 
in rural and to $30 
monthly in urban areas. 
Fuel: up to $10. 
POSES. Lo creice $70 $5 No additional $125 None granted. 
allowance 
granted. 
ara ete Ses re sr in eee inapne~aiee whee) 
i INAS ia su 5's2 No set maximum; rates are based on average Included in $90 None granted. 
family income for community in which family| budget on 
lives. which 
allowance 
is based. 
ete tie ot AT an ot Sie okt ss Se 
$60 $10 No additional $115 Director may grant an 
allowance additional $10 for rent 
granted. if circumstances re- 
quire it, but only if 
allowance paid is 
below maximum. 
$85 $10 $10 None set A supplementary al- 


(minimum lowance may be 
granted $5). granted according to 
need. 
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8.—Maximum Monthly Rates under Provincial Mothers’ Allowances Programs, 
April 1964—concluded 

Disabled Famil 
Province | Mother and One Child | Each Additional Child] Father at Maxi ihe Supplementary 
Howe aximum 
Ontowaaes $120 for mother or father}$16 for 2nd child Included in $180 An increase in food 
and one child. $14 for 3rd child budget on allowance may _ be 
$12 for 4th child which granted on medical 
$10 for 5th child. allowance is recommendation, A 
based. fuel allowance of up to 
$24 a month may be 
$30 for one child living|$25 for 2nd foster child granted from Sept. 1 
with foster mother. $15 for each additional to Mar. 31. An in- 
foster child. crease of 20 p.c. in 
fuel allowance may be 
granted under special 
circumstances. 
Mani visits. Food, Clothing and Per-}$14 for child up to 3 $25 None set. $10 for rent if neces- 
sonal Needs: $52-$64| years sary. Housekeeper 
depending on age of/$16 for child 4-6 years service as required. 
child. $21 for child 7-11 years Fuel allowance for 
Shelter: rent to $55, or|$26 for child 12-18 years eight months. For 
current taxes and insur-| (subject to reductions special needs not cov- 
ance at actual cost,| for 4th and each addi- ered by basic sched- 
minor repairs to $125 a| tional child). ule items, up to $150 
year, principal and in- a year. 

terest on mortgage or 

agreement for sale up to 

$55 less taxes and insur- 

ance. 

Utilities: up to $7. 

Sask......|Food, Clothing. House-|$17.40 for pre-school $31.50 None set. Special food allowance 
hold and Personal child may be granted on 
Needs: $51.80-$67.00 de-| $24.35 for child 6-11 years medical recommen- 
pending on age of child|$29.380forchild 12-15 years dation. An allowance 

Rent: $40 $32.60for child 16-18 years for a housekeeper 
Fuel: up to $15.15 (subject to reductions may be granted if 
Utilities: up to $11. for fourth and each ad- necessary. 

ditional person). 

Advan ate Food and_ Clothing:|/$16.00 for food and See $31.60 None set. An increase in food 
$53.87-$72.27 depending] ing ii infant under 1 allowance may be 
on age and sex of child. | yea granted on medical 

Rent, Fuel, Utilities: slo, 10-828. 30 for food for recommendation. 
according to commu-} child 1-18 years de- 
nity standards. pending on age and sex. 
$5.30-$10.00 for clothing 
for child 1-19 years 
depending on age and 
sex, subject to 10-p.c. 
increase in food allow- 
ance for a family of two 
and a reduction of 5 p.c. 
in the allowance for food 
and clothing for a 
family of seven or more. 
Ja Cae Ae Allowances to needy mothers provided under the Social Assistance Act and not separable. 


Subsection 2.—General Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for general assistance on a means or needs 
test basis to needy persons and their dependants who cannot qualify for other forms of aid, 
and some provinces include those whose benefits under other programs are not adequate. 
Where necessary, the aid may be for maintenance in homes for special care. Besides financial 
aid for the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter and utilities, a number of provinces also 
provide incapacitation or rehabilitation allowances, counselling and homemaking services, 
and post-sanatorium care. This assistance, with some exceptions, is administered by the 
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municipality with substantial financial support from the province, which, in turn, is reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government under the Unemployment Assistance Act for 50 p.c. of 
the provincial and municipal assistance given (see p. 306). 


The provincial departments of public welfare have regulatory and supervisory powers 
over municipal administration of general assistance and may require certain standards as 
a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a condition of aid in any province, 
but the residence of the applicant as defined by statute determines which municipality may 
be financially responsible for his aid. This rule does not apply in three provinces; British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan have equalized municipal payments and Quebec does not 
require its municipalities to contribute to general assistance costs. Provinces with unor- 
ganized areas take responsibility for aid in these districts. Under the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, all provinces have agreed that residence shall not be a condition of 
assistance for applicants who move from one province to another. For persons without 
provincial residence (usually a period of one year), aid may be given by the province or the 
municipality and a charge-back may or may not be made to the province or municipality 
of residence. 


The formula for provincial-municipal sharing of costs is determined by the province. 
In Newfoundland, general assistance is the responsibility of the province and is administered 
by the Department of Public Welfare. In Prince Edward Island, the Department of 
Welfare and Labour provides direct social assistance in rural areas and assumes 75 p.c. of 
the cost of assistance granted by the City of Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and 
villages; aid to needy families where the breadwinner is suffering from tuberculosis is 
borne entirely by the province. In Nova Scotia, assistance is administered by the munici- 
pality, which receives reimbursement from the Department of Public Welfare for two thirds 
of the cost of the aid provided and one half of the cost of administration; allowances for 
certain disabled persons are administered by the province. In New Brunswick, the province 
reimburses each municipality to the extent of one dollar per capita of the population plus 
70 p.c. of expenditures on general assistance in excess of that amount, and also pays 50 p.c. 
of the cost of administration. 


In Quebec, the Department of Family and Social Welfare reimburses authorized 
agencies and municipal departments for the full cost of aid to persons in their own homes. 
It takes full responsibility for aid to persons who are unfit for work for at least 12 months, 
for supplementary allowances and allowances to needy widows and spinsters 60-65 years of 
age. The cost of aid to unemployable persons in homes for special care, including nursing 
homes, is borne two thirds by the province and one third by the institution. In Ontario, 
the Department of Public Welfare reimburses municipalities up to a prescribed maximum 
for 80 p.c. of their expenditures for general welfare assistance, and for 90 p.c. of expendi- 
tures for aid to persons in excess of a given proportion of the population in the municipality. 
Aid for rehabilitation services and aid on behalf of foster children, for which the munici- 
palities are reimbursed 50 p.c., are excluded in these calculations. The province administers 
allowances to needy widows and unmarried women 60-65 years of age. 


In Manitoba, the province administers aid to mentally or physically incapacitated 
persons whose disability is likely to last more than 90 days, and to persons unable to work 
because of their age. Aid to other needy persons, termed indigent relief, is the responsi- 
bility of the municipalities which are reimbursed through the provincial Department of 
Welfare to the extent of 40 p.c. of the costs, or at a higher rate if costs exceed a specified 
amount. In Saskatchewan, through the Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
the province reimburses the municipalities for approximately 93 p.c. of the cost of assistance 
granted to needy persons. In Alberta, the province reimburses the municipalities for 80 
p.c. of the value of the assistance given. The provincial Department of Public Welfare 
has full responsibility for allowances payable to persons who are mentally or physically 
handicapped for a period likely to last for more than 90 days, and to persons who because of 
their age are not able to be self-supporting. The Department maintains two hostels and 


| one welfare centre to care for unemployable single homeless men without municipal domicile. 
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British Columbia, through its Department of Social Welfare, reimburses the munici- 
palities on a pooled basis for 90 p.c. of the total cost of social assistance to needy persons. 
Also, the province shares equally with the municipalities expenditures on salaries of social 
workers; a municipality with fewer than 15,000 persons may arrange to have the Depart- 
ment undertake social work within the municipality and reimburse it at the rate of 60 cents 
per capita per year. 


Subsection 3.—Services for the Aged 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, municipal 
or voluntary auspices. Voluntary homes generally are provincially inspected in accordance 
with prescribed standards and in some provinces must be licensed. Most provinces con- 
tribute to the maintenance of elderly persons in homes for the aged, either through general 
assistance or through statutes that relate particularly to these homes. Also, 50 p.c. of the 
payments on behalf of assistance cases in homes for the aged and infirm (homes for special 
care) are met by the Federal Government (see p. 313). 


Several provinces make capital grants toward the construction of homes, and in five 
provinces capital grants are also available to municipalities, voluntary organizations, or 
limited-dividend companies for the construction of low-rental housing. 


Newfoundland maintains a home for the aged and infirm at St. John’s and pays part 
or all of the cost of maintaining needy old people in homes for the aged and boarding homes. 
In 1955, a grant of 20 p.c. of costs, to be paid over a ten-year period, was made to a religious 
organization for the construction of a home, and provision is made for grants to similar 
projects under other auspices. The province is authorized by the Senior Citizens (Housing) 
Act, 1960 to guarantee the repayment of loans made under the National Housing Act to 
limited-dividend companies constructing hostels or housing for the elderly and to guarantee 
the cost of operating such projects. The aged and infirm in Prince Edward Island are 
cared for in two institutions operated by the Department of Welfare and Labour. In Nova 
Scotia, the aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in homes operated by religious 
or private organizations and in private boarding homes. The province reimburses the 
municipalities for two thirds of their expenditures for the maintenance of needy persons in 
municipal homes, subject to compliance with specified standards of care and accommoda- 
tion. Homes for the aged receiving aid from the provincial government are subject to 
provincial inspection. Homes for the aged in New Brunswick are operated under munici- 
pal, religious, fraternal and private auspices and receive no direct financial support from 
the province. Voluntary and proprietary homes are subject to provincial licensing and 
inspection and must meet standards contained in regulations under the Health Act. Under 
the Social Assistance Act, 1960, the province contributes to the maintenance of needy 
persons in municipal homes. 


Institutional care for indigent old people in Quebec is provided through charitable 
institutions under the Public Charities Act. The Homes for the Aged Act authorizes the 
province to erect and maintain homes for the aged and housing projects, or to make grants 
to voluntary organizations for this purpose. Standards in homes are governed by regula- 
tions under the Public Health Act. 


Under the Ontario Homes for the Aged Act, municipalities must provide institutional 
or boarding-home care for the aged. The province contributes 50 p.c. of the costs of con- 
structing approved homes and 70 p.c. of their net operating and maintenance costs. It 
also pays up to 70 p.c. of the costs of maintenance in approved boarding homes. Homes 
for the aged under voluntary auspices are approved, inspected and assisted under the 
Charitable Institutions Act, which provides for grants in aid of construction equalling 50 
p.c. of costs up to $2,500 per bed and maintenance grants of 75 p.c. of the amount spent 
by the organization up to $3.40 per day for each resident. The Elderly Persons Housing 
Aid Act provides for grants to limited-dividend housing corporations building low-rental 
housing for elderly persons. In 1962, Ontario passed the Elderly Persons Social and 
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Recreational Centres Act, the first of its kind in Canada. This Act enables groups of 
interested citizens to provide social and recreational centres for elderly residents of a 
community. The province will meet up to 30 p.c. of the cost of constructing or buying a 
building for such a centre if the local municipality contributes 20 p.c. 


Institutions and boarding homes for the aged and infirm in Manitoba are supervised 
and licensed by the Department of Health and Public Welfare under public health legisla- 
tion. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Act, the province makes construction grants to 
municipalities and charitable organizations equalling one third of the costs of constructing 
or acquiring and renovating housing accommodation and homes for the aged. Grants may 
not exceed $1,400 for one-person housing units, $1,667 for two-person housing units, $1,200 
per bed for new homes for the aged, and $700 per bed for homes that have been renovated. 
Under the Social Allowances Act, 1959, the province bears the entire cost of assistance to 
those who, because of age or incapacity, require care for more than 90 days by another or 
in a home for the aged. 


Aged and infirm persons in Saskatchewan are cared for in four provincial nursing 
homes and in voluntary homes for the aged. The latter are inspected and licensed under 
the Housing Act. This Act also empowers the province and municipalities to subscribe to 
the stock of limited-dividend housing companies building low-rental accommodation for 
older persons; the province may also make loans to municipalities to assist them in sub- 
scribing. Capital grants amounting to 20 p.c. of construction costs and maintenance 
grants of $40 per bed per year may be made to municipalities, churches or charitable orga- 
nizations sponsoring approved homes or housing projects. Costs of maintaining needy 
persons in homes for the aged are shared by the province and the municipalities under the 
Social Assistance Act. 


Under what are termed ‘master agreements’, the Province of Alberta bears the cost 
of constructing and equipping homes for the aged and housing units on municipal land. 
Projects are operated by provincially incorporated foundations which include municipal 
councilmen in their membership; net costs of operation are borne by the municipalities. 
The province also meets up to 80 p.c. of the cost incurred by municipalities for the main-~ 
tenance of elderly persons in housing projects and municipal or private homes. Private 
homes are municipally licensed. 


The Province of British Columbia operates a home for elderly homeless men, a 
provincial infirmary for the chronically ill and, for senile and psychotic patients, three 
provincial homes for the aged. It also licenses and supervises homes for the aged and board- 
ing homes and, where necessary, shares with the municipalities on a 90-10 basis the cost of 
maintaining needy residents. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, the province 
makes grants amounting to one third of construction costs to municipalities and non-profit 
corporations, including religious and service organizations, engaged in building homes 
or low-rental housing units for elderly citizens. 


Subsection 4.—Child Care and Protection 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation 
and are administered by a division of child welfare within the provincial department of 
welfare. The program may be administered by the provincial authority or the respon- 
sibility may be delegated to local children’s aid societies, that is, to voluntary agencies with 
boards of directors, operating under charter and under the general supervision of provincial 
departments; in Quebec, child welfare services are administered by recognized voluntary 
agencies and institutions, religious and secular. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and, to a large extent, in Alberta, they are administered by the province; in 
the larger urban centres of Alberta there is some delegation of authority to the municipality. 


In Ontario and New Brunswick, a network of local children’s aid societies, operating under 
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statutory authority, is responsible for the services. In Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, services are administered by local children’s aid societies in the heavily populated 
areas and by the province in other areas. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. Mainten- 
ance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency may be borne entirely by the 
province—as in Alberta, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland—or partly 
by the municipality of residence and partly by the province. 


The child welfare agencies, provincial or private, have the authority to investigate 
cases of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before 
a judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proven, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent or 
parents, under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society or, 
in Quebec, be placed under the authority of a suitable person or agency. The appropriate 
agency is then responsible for making arrangements to meet the needs of the child in so far 
as community resources permit. The services may involve casework with families in their 
own homes, or care may be provided in foster boarding homes, in adoption homes or, for 
children who need this form of care, in selected institutions. Children placed for adoption 
may be wards or they may be placed on the written consent of the parent. Adoptions, 
including those arranged privately, number about 13,000 annually. 


Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and also for teen-age children who may 
find it easier to fit into a group setting than into a foster home. The development of small, 
highly specialized institutions, which function as treatment centres for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, is of particular significance. Institutions for children are governed by 
provincial child welfare legislation or by special statutes dealing with welfare institutions, 
and by provincial or municipal public health regulations. The institutions are generally 
subject to inspection and in some provinces to licensing, and are usually required to make 
reports to the province on the movement of children under their care. Sources of income 
may include private subscriptions, provincial grants, and maintenance payments on behalf 
of children in care, payable by the parents, the placing agency, or the responsible municipal 
or provincial department. 


Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres and chiefly under voluntary auspices. Licensing is required in five provinces but 
Ontario is the only province with a Day Nurseries Act. This Act sets out standards for 
operation and licensing and provides for provincial reimbursement of one half of the 
operating and maintenance costs of municipally sponsored day nurseries, which are 
established in most of the industrial centres in that province. 


Section 4.—International Welfare 


Canada plays an active role in a number of international agencies concerned with 
social welfare development. Notable among these is the United Nations Social Commis- 
sion, which studies and reports on world social conditions, including such special aspects 
as levels of living, community development, social services and social defence. Canada is 
also a member of the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
which provides assistance to mothers and children in less-developed countries. Other 
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international agencies with welfare interests, in whose work Canada participates, include 
the International Labour Organization (see Index) and the International Social Security 
Association. Through the Colombo Plan and other bilateral aid programs, Canada provides 
social welfare assistance as well as other kinds of help to developing countries (see p. 155). 


In addition to these activities and contributions by the Canadian Government, 
Canadian voluntary agencies are also active in providing aid to developing countries and 
participating in international discussions of welfare matters. 


This work, whether governmental or voluntary, has taken on new significance in the 
current United Nations Development Decade, with the growing realization throughout 
the world that progress depends upon people as much as upon machines and materials. 
Having pioneering experience in many fields of social development, Canada is equipped 
to give special assistance in the promotion of human welfare abroad. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health and Social Welfare 


In the seven years ended Mar. 31, 1957-63, expenditures of all levels of government 
on health and social welfare grew from $2,004,000,000 to $3, 868,000,000, an increase of 
over 90 p.c. If these figures are adjusted to take account of the growth in population, the 
increase in per capita expenditures, from $125 to $207, was somewhat less—about 65 p.c. 
Government expenditures may also be measured in relation to the national accounts; on 
this basis, annual government expenditures on health and social welfare rose over the 
period under review from 9.4 p.c. to 12.5 p.c. of the national income and from 6.5 p.c. to 
9.4 p.c. of the gross national product. 


The federal share of health and social welfare expenditures rose from 70.0 p.c. in 
1956-57 to 73.9 p.c. in 1958-59; correspondingly, provincial and municipal shares fell, 
respectively, from 24.8 p.c. to 22.2 p.c. and from 5.2 p.c. to 3.9 p.c. However, since 1958-59 
provincial expenditures have grown more rapidly than federal expenditures mainly because 
of hospital insurance outlays which, although divided almost equally between federal and 
; provincial governments, form a relatively larger part of provincial expenditures on health 
) and social welfare than they do of corresponding federal expenditures. Thus, the federal 
share of government outlays on health and social welfare dropped to 69.3 p.c. in 1962-63 
and the provincial share rose to 27.7 p.c., a level not reached since 1944. Municipal 
expenditures on health and social welfare declined steadily in percentage terms in the 
seven-year period, owing mainly to the introduction of hospital insurance, which relieved 
the municipalities of much of the cost of hospital care for indigents. 

Of considerable interest is the growing proportion of government expenditures on 
health and social welfare taken up by health programs; in 1956-57, such programs accounted 
| for $470,000,000 or 23 p.c. of the total and in 1962-63 for $1,238,000,000 or almost 32 p.c. 

An outline of the principal components for 1962-63 shows the magnitude of the major 
programs and services—family allowances payments amounted to $532,000,000, old age 
| 
] 
| 
| 


security payments to $734,000,000, unemployment insurance benefits to $403,000,000, 

veterans pensions and allowances to $176,000,000 and $82,000,000, respectively, and 

payments from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to $15,000,000. These income mainten- 

ance programs were entirely the responsibility of the Federal Government. Federal- 
iz provincial income maintenance programs required expenditures of $76,000,000 for old age 
i’ assistance, $7,000,000 for blindness allowances, $39 000,000 for disabled persons allowances 
3 and over $200,000,000 for unemployment assistance, the latter including some municipal 
F expenditure. Workmen’s Compensation Boards spent $97,000,000 on cash benefits for 
% pensions and compensation and the provincial governments spent about $40,000,000 on 
mothers’ allowances. Welfare services for Indians and for veterans and the national 
employment service accounted for $38,000,000 at the federal level and child welfare services 
required an expenditure of almost $48,000,000 by provincial governments. 
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In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act totalled $337,000,000 and grants for hospital construction 
and general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $50,000,000. 
The Federal Government spent $23,000,000 on its Indian and Northern Health Services 
and $46,000,000 on hospital and treatment services for veterans. Provincial expenditures 
on hospital care are estimated to have totalled $575,000,000, and $75,000,000 was spent on 
other health services. Workmen’s Compensation Boards paid $40,000,000 for medical aid 
and hospitalization, and municipal governments spent $70,000,000 on health. 


1.—Total, per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-63 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Federal Provincial Municipal Total 
EXPENDITURES 

$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
LOSS. P56... Jools. Se ee OE: OIE. ae SA, See denote Sigel 112.6 2,439.8 
II ears, sete es er caetrae tet te tear ak ais, Se, ph aie’ Rename Ral ev diva fe 2,084.7 627.4 109.3 2,821.3 
LOGO AOU So rites vice c ARTA E aetoh ine eae See 2,162.2 754.7 106.4 3,023.3 
LOG] See he SeuFaYarcicioiss Rimcrot iat, Misicin cea ee ee ee 2,359.9 885.7 109.0 3,354.6 
1OG2 Meco e sine enter oat eT ee Tee nee 2,575.8 984.3P 108.0! 3,668.1 
LOGS. ARS SR AAS SORE ABP. Sree Santee rege Ee 2,682.3 1,071.71 114.51 3,868.5 

PrerR Carita EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ 
AI eyo Sat Pome BOR oe, Re pla to can Aa ne 0 Sem emer alert nt! 105.67 34.44 6.78 146. 89 
L959 See Ree ee. eee ae nae «Aten s Settee et aen oe 121.53 36.57 6.37 164.47 
LUG Ue 5d OTE RITE COMB’ Soe, 2 BE PRIMES, (Lan Hem ye ee gees | ON Be 123.20 43.00 6.06 172.27 
LOG Aaah ot tence. Metaane maint erreee rth kere 131.28 49.27 6.06 186.62 
LOGZE AE). Rarer see eel e eh eel tee ek cee, ee 140.32 53.62P 5. 881 199.82 
LOGS TE aoaySacerteaaraced pone ee a roe Le betad 143.57 57.361 6.13! 207.06 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

1958 shiek. G5. BA Seen! hd ern Snack Shen 71.9 23.4 4.6 100.0 
LO ret lela colsystoe eee ts OTC ece MT ee eee 73.9 22.2 3.9 100.0 
L960 FEST OS RB IR! Re reer 71.5 25.0 oo 100.0 
LOG Lays fico dhe Nai ee heres an ate Ale Me Me als see Se 70.4 26.4 ae 100.0 
LUG? venice cc aislcisccs Scie eMC Me ei MUO Ee TT 70.2 26.8 3.0 100.0 
LQG een Meter en ag Rae ee oe ie Se 69.3 27.7 3.0 100.0 


1 Hstimated. 


Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures made on personal health care services, for the purposes of this Section, 
include the amounts spent by hospitals and the amounts received by physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists for prescription services, and by other paramedical professionals in the provi- 
sion of health care and treatment directly to individuals. No attempt is made to include 
expenditures on public health, or public or private capital expenditures such as the building 
or extension of hospitals or other health facilities. Also excluded are the cost of admini- 
stration of public health programs and other technical services as well as the cost of 
administering voluntary profit or non-profit health insurance plans. On the other hand, 
expenditures by the three levels of government on behalf of individuals are included. 


Canadians spent an estimated $1,804,000,000 in 1962 on personal health care, which 
is two and two fifths times the $735,000,000 they spent in 1953. The annual rate of increase 
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during that period averaged 10.5 p.c., varying from 8.2 p.c. in 1955 to 13.6 p.c. in 1956. 
The per capita expenditure, which was $49.51 in 1953, rose to $90.71 in 1961 and an 
estimated $97.12 in 1962. The population increase during the period was 25.1 p.c. 


The proportion of the gross national product represented by expenditures on personal 
health care was 2.9 p.c. in 1953 and 4.5 p.c. in 1962. Thus, one in every $22 of production 
in Canada in 1962 was for personal health care, goods and services as compared with 
one in every $34 ten years previously. 


2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1953-62 
Norse.—Figures exclude expenditures on public health and expenditures for capital purposes. 


Hospital Services cos 3 
i qi te: re- | | Dentists’ 
sicians’ | scribed entistS | Others,” | Totalé 
Treat- | Mental? Tubercu- Federal? All Services | Drugs',é Services 
Hospitals 


ait losis? 
$'000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 || $’000,000 

1953.. 280.4 57.8 29.4 36.4 404.0 176.6 48.8 60.5 45.0 734.9 
1954., 314.0 64.5 30.4 37.9 446.8 188.6 52.1 66.4 50.0 803.9 
1955.. 342.4 68.9 29.9 38.8 480.1 206.5 59.5 68.6 55.0 869.7 
1956.. 380.8 77.6 30.6 40.8 529.9 240.1 71.8 81.5 65.0 988.3 
1957.. 422.9 87.5 31.0 45.3 586.8 269.2 84.5 87.3 aa 1,097.8 
1958.. 462.3 * 99.0 30.4 48.4 640.1 295.5 90.3 98.1 85.0 1,209.0 
1959.. 542.6 111.6 29.6 50.3 734.1 326.8 106.5 100.1 95.0 1,362.5 
1960.. 625.2 120.2 29.0 53.9 828.3 346.5 110.0 112.4 105.0 1,502.2 
1961.. 714.8 132.8 28.2 56.8 932.5 374.0 114.0 118.8 eek ore 

, 803.6 


19626.| 798.8 144.1 27.9 60.1 | 1,031.0 395.2 120.0 122.4 125. 
| 


1 Includes gross expenditures of public and private acute, chronic and convalescent hospitals in 1953-57 and, in 
non-participating provinces, in 1958-60; includes gross expenditures of budget review and contract hospitals in 1961 
and 1962 and, in participating provinces, in 1958-60; excludes expenditures of mental, tuberculosis and federal hos- 
pitals. 2 Includes gross expenditures of public and private hospitals; excludes expenditures of federal hospitals. 
3 Includes acute, chronic, convalescent, mental and tuberculosis hospitals of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs; excludes hospitals of the Department of National Defence. 
4 Items may not add to totals because of rounding. ' &Sold by retail drugstores only. 6 Estimated. 
7 Includes estimated expenditures for private duty nurses, chiropractors, osteopaths and optometrists; excludes 
all employees of hospitals, 


PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, planning research and education, supplementing the services 
of the federal and provincial authorities in many fields and playing a leading role in stimu- 
lating public awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 
The functions of twenty important voluntary agencies are described in the 1962 Year 
Book at pp. 270-274. 


Voluntary Medical Insurance.—About 8,600,000 Canadians, or 47 p.c. of the 
population of Canada, had some protection against the costs of physicians’ services at the 
end of 1961. This protection was provided by 64 non-profit plans with an enrolment of 
5,450,000, and at least 45 private companies giving surgical coverage to 3,650,000 persons; 
overlapping enrolment in the two groups amounted to about 500,000. The 8,600,000 net 
total was 2,700,000 above the 1955 figure, which represented only 38 p.c. of the population 
but was 200,000 below the 1960 total of 8,800,000. The decrease no doubt reflects the 
increasing coverage of government hospital and medical insurance programs. 


The non-profit plans took in $127,900,000 in premiums and $3,800,000 in other revenue 
in 1961, paid out $111,700,000 in benefits and $10,500,000 for administration, and were 
left with a surplus of $9,500,000. Thus, for every dollar of premiums, 87 cents were paid 
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out in benefits, which amounted to $20.51 per person covered. In 1955, benefit payments 
had been $41,400,000, representing 89 cents of the premium dollar and amounting to 
only $13.17 per person. 

Profit-making private companies offer several classes of health protection—surgical, 
medical and major medical. Because surgical enrolment is the most widespread and 
because an individual often must take out surgical insurance to be eligible for the other 
kinds, the surgical enrolment figure is regarded as indicative of total private enrolment. 
Benefit payments in all classes amounted to $54,700,000 in 1961, or $14.97 per person; in 
1955, the total was $19,300,000 and the ratio $6.25. 


PART V.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation comprising the 
Veterans Charter and provides administration facilities for the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, which administers the War 
Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act; 
and for the Secretary-General (Canada) of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission. 

The main benefits now available to veterans consist of medical-treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational 
assistance for children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, unused 
re-establishment credit, disability and widows’ pensions and war veterans allowances. 
The work of the Department, excepting the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is 
carried out through 17 district offices and five sub-district offices in Canada and one district 
office in England. There are seven Veterans’ Land Act district offices and 25 regional 
offices established to administer the benefits of the Act. 

The Department’s continuing effort to keep alive the memory of Canada’s war dead 
was in 1963 highlighted by the first showing of its 40-minute film, Fields of Sacrifice, produced 
by the National Film Board. This film, of Canadian war cemeteries and war memorials 
throughout the world and flashbacks of military engagements, was planned to show Can- 
adians how their war dead are remembered and to reassure next-of-kin, few of whom can 
hope to visit these graves, that a grateful country honours and cherishes the memory of its 
defenders. The world premiere took place at Ottawa on Oct. 23, 1963, in the presence of 
Their Excellencies the Governor General and Madame Vanier; the premiere of the French 
version, Champs d’honneur, was held in Quebec City on Nov. 20; showings of both ver- 
sions followed in the other provincial capitals. 


Section 1.—Pensions and Allowances 


Disability and Dependants Pensions 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission administers 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207, as amended) and Parts I to X of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act (RSC 1952, c. 51, as amended). The members of the Com- 
mission are appointed by the Governor in Council who may also impose upon the Commis- 
sion duties in respect of any grants in the nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute 
other than the Pension Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. 

The Commission adjudicates on claims for injury or disease resulting in disability or 
death, incurred during service with the Canadian Navy, Army or Air Force in time of war or 
peace. The Commission may also supplement, up to Canadian rates, awards of pension to 
or in respect of Canadians for disability or death suffered as a result of service in the 
British or Allied Forces during World War I or World War II, or may pay pension at Can- 
adian rates in cases where the claim has been rejected by the government of the country 
concerned. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics of numbers 
and liabilities. The Pension Act has not been amended since 1961. 


Disability pension is payable to former members of the Armed Forces who suffered 
“the loss or lessening of the power to will and to do any normal mental or physical act” as a 
result of military service in the Canadian Navy, Army or Air Force since the commencement 
of World War I. The place of residence and economic circumstances of the recipient have 
no bearing on the amount that may be paid, pension being payable in accordance with the 
degree of disability found to exist on medical examination from time to time. Similarly, 
pension to a widow whose husband’s death was incurred on or attributable to service is not 
affected by her place of residence or economic situation. 


The annual rates for a 100-p.c. disability for all ranks up to and including that of 
Colonel and equivalent are:— 


$ 
DMR, MR RY Ec ESk, WE ett «oe a, Aaya asd ale: osdiors Seo hiotiinte » on toasted le. GOL eat on 2,160 
EOIN EE RITES 5 5 WAVY Sins Site e Pet ate ot Peis oo ee dee TS oa e noice rn, OS, ae. 720 
retin 1 and ae Leb ace ces Beale Ha chats or sncc Hee Shee iss ac BA sd stew LS 324 
NMOS SEER IN, CAT LARS eer els ew aS oe, Cie SL on ee she ole 564 
Ee OCP TIOAL COU 805 wetter sheer ee Teas scoters Ce ee, we & BOUL SGT 192 


For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards are proportionately less. The rate of 
personal pension is higher if the pensioner held a rank higher than Colonel or equivalent 
rank at the time the disability was incurred, but the additional pension for wives and 
children remains the same for all ranks. 

Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled, helpless 
and in need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of 
$1,800 depending on the degree of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. 
Although a pensioner must be totally disabled to receive this allowance, the disability 
resulting in the need of attendance may be non-pensionable. 

The annual rate of pension for widows and children of all ranks up to and including that 
of Colonel and equivalent rank are:— . 


$ 
NN I Miter seat 2s eM a ccs Me cas VAL ein asia cried aetns ita atehues oeeccknneecs 1, 656 
ROMO CIEL SPT FET wees 5 he PERO TE Tos CSTR PTO «oe ae 0 OST Fr See, LS 648 
Pom onehinldvenst Up Stas ites... bt ean Stas Bah pies ahs | isa a he dPES oh ica sad ks cabs a8 1,128 
ee MOORE CU cc oc AMG Be ssoinss, 6 Gast GES a Wile Wats cs 6 Racca snd Ba call vic an cocaine 384 


Rates for widows are higher if the deceased veteran held a rank higher than that of Colonel 
or equivalent rank, but those for children remain the same for all ranks. 

The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, provides for the payment 
of pensions to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that were 
closely associated with the World War II war effort and who suffered injury or death as a 
result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary 
services personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who served 
in Britain, etc. 


1.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Disability Dependant Disability and Dependant 
Service : : ; 
Pensions oy one Pensions epee Pensions ey ere 
in Force Liability in Force Liability in Force Liability 
No $ No. $ No $ 
aL ES ee er es ae 39,111 | 36,533,382 14,334 | 22,904, 405 53,445 | 59,487,787 
PVORMMMIVATOE ose tb. cree ce se Mace 106,655 | 85,186,666 16,623 } 22,655,114 123,278 | 107,841,780 
POR CEMIOT as Seok SU es tise e'eewe oe 1,770 | 1,126,537 559 | 1,053,441 2,329 2,179,978 
SMUG ore clniais sip obo 450 cease 1,779 | 1,227,205 185 281,341 1,964 1,508, 546 


w7"—_—_———————— | | | | |_| 


ROCAIS 6 knee secede 149,315 |124, 073,790 31,701 | 46,894,301 181,016 | 170,968,091 
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War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board administers 
the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances 
Act and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. The Board, 
consisting of eight members, including a chairman and a deputy chairman, appointed by the 
Governor in Council, is a quasi-judicial body and is independent as far as its decisions are 
concerned. A detailed outline of the Board’s functions and responsibilities is given in the 
1961 Year Book, p. 302. 


War Veterans Allowances.—The War Veterans Allowance Act provides an 
allowance to eligible veterans, widows and orphans who, because of age or incapacity, are 
unable to follow an occupation from which they may derive maintenance and ensures 
that their income does not fall below the stated scale. The Act came into force on Sept. 1, 
1930 and has been amended 11 times, the last time in 1961. Restrictions governing 
income, personal property limits and real property and the monthly rates of allowances are 
as shown in the 1962 Year Book, p. 289. Application for an allowance must be made to the 
District Authority of the regional district in which the applicant resides. The functions 
and responsibilities of the District Authorities, of which there are 19, are described in the 
1963-64 Year Book, p. 325. 


During 1963, the War Veterans Allowance Board reviewed 2,332 recipients’ cases 
comprising referrals by District Authorities, Treasury Officers and others. In addition, 
the Board conceded service eligibility for 540 applicants for War Veterans Allowance from 
allied veterans; 946 appeals were adjudicated of which 512 were disallowed, 228 allowed 
and the remainder deferred or withdrawn; the eligibility of certain classes of applicants 
for widows allowance was ruled upon, 166 of which were allowed and 36 disallowed. The 
District Authorities considered 12,780 applications, approving 8,933; and, to ensure con- 
tinued eligibility, 80,611 recipients were either interviewed or had their financial circum- 
stances checked. At Dec. 31, 1963, there were 81,682 recipients of War Veterans Allowances 
made up of 55,165 veterans, 26,232 widows and 285 orphans; 436 of the total resided 
outside Canada. The annual liability for all recipients was $83,462,923. 


Civilian Pensions and Allowances.—Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act provides an allowance to certain civilians with service in a theatre of 
actual war during either World War I or World War II and to pensioners under Parts I to X 
of the Act. The service requirements of these civilians are outlined in the 1963-64 Year 
Book, p. 326. The restrictions governing income, the personal property and real property 
limits and the monthly rates of allowances are identical to those in the War Veterans 
Allowance Act shown in the 1962 Year Book, p. 289. 


During 1963, the War Veterans Allowance Board reviewed 81 cases referred by 
District Authorities, Treasury Officers and others, dealt with 84 appeals allowing 49, and 
conceded service eligibility to 357 applicants. The District Authorities considered 553 
applications, approving 308, interviewed 1,134 recipients in connection with continued 
eligibility, and checked 97 other cases. As of Dec. 31, 1963, there were 783 recipients of 
Civilian War Allowances comprising 625 civilians, 156 widows and two orphans; 12 recip- 
ients resided outside Canada. The annual liability for the total number was $908,098. 


Veterans’ Bureau 


The Veterans’ Bureau, which is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
assists former members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members 
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of the various auxiliary organizations, such as merchant seamen, firefighters and others, 
in preparing and presenting claims to the Canadian Pension Commission; it has been in 
operation for 33 years. The Chief Pensions Advocate, who heads the Bureau at Ottawa, 
is assisted by pensions advocates, most of whom are lawyers located in the departmental 
district offices. The pensions advocates appear as counsel for applicants before the Appeal 
Boards of the Commission and, in addition, advise pensioners and applicants upon any 
provision of the Pension Act or phase of pension law or administration that may have a 
bearing on pension claims. No charge is made for the services of the Bureau. 


During 1963, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 6,228 claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission for adjudication. These included 1,491 claims presented to appeal boards of 
the Pension Commission, of which 35 p.c. were wholly or partially granted. During the 
year, 1,198 straight entitlement claims were submitted to the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission, based on service in World War I and peacetime, of which 130 were wholly or 
partially granted; claims based on service in World War II and Korea numbered 2,760, of 
which 1,034 were wholly or partially granted; and of the 779 miscellaneous claims sub- 
mitted, 493 were wholly or partially granted. 


Section 2.—Welfare Services 


Federal welfare services for veterans are carried out by the Welfare Services Branch, 
the functions of which include the administration of assigned statutes; the conducting of 
field work and reporting for other branches of the Department, the Canadian Pension 
Commission, the War Veterans Allowance Board and Services Benevolent Funds ; and 
the provision of a rehabilitation and welfare program of advice and counselling including 
referral where indicated to other public or private agencies, veterans organizations, etc. 


War Service Grants.—Payments under the War Service Grants Act to veterans 
of World War II and the Korean War include war service gratuities now payable only in 
certain cases where delay of application is acceptable, and re-establishment credit for 
which eligible veterans may apply up to Oct. 31, 1968. Payment of the credit, except for 
a balance of $50 or less, is not made in cash to the veteran but is released on his behalf 
for specific purposes. Up to the end of 1963, a total of $314,671,229 had been paid out 
and unused balances amounted to $9,031,028. 


2.—KRe-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purpose, 1962 and 1963 


Purpose 1962 1963 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ 

Be oe acc four its oibie 602,974 208,355 |Business 136, — 43, ne 
Purchased under National Workin ° 

: S CADIAl sec cece aie ea 19, 452 7,461 

Housing Act................ 2,793 98 Tools and equipment.......... 116, 408 35,475 

Purchased other than under 

National Housing Act....... 13,270 6,638 Miscellaneous. . erage ais Mace as cle 463, 254 143, 296 

Repairs, etc...............0005 86,672 27,629 ans ee ee et ns pte 

Furniture and equipment...... 487,907 | 168,364] Clothing.......... el 178° 244 72; 041 

Reduction of mortgage........ 12,332 5,631 || Reimbursements.............. 85,125 36, 850 

WPOUAIS (Ss h0 toi 5.38: 6-00.565,4.03 1,202,421 395, 085 
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Assistance Fund.—Supplementary assistance is available to recipients of war 
veterans allowances living in Canada whose incomes are lower than a stated maximum 
and who are in need. Such assistance is given as continuing monthly grants based on the 
monthly costs of shelter, fuel, food, clothing, personal care and certain health needs or 
as single grants to meet emergencies. The following statement summarizes activity during 
1962 and 1963; as monthly grants may be continued from year to year, the number assisted 
in a given period is greater than the number applying. 


Item 1962 1963 
RETSONS, ASSISTS ps as, «pte. cesyers ties Sioze GA are ot ence tovan Bie peks wo canes cate No. 18, 264 19, 664 
Persone applying duringsyear. 6 eee oocite < oc aenes co eee 2 5,719 6, 212 
Ap plicantsissiste che ears . GERM teens | Ee aes SANS o mA 5,013 5,506 
Proportion of applicants assisted. 22. es seis oe oe oat ites crates p.c. 88 89 
Mund-expendituresyQuringryeats, ta. merle raeeee. eine ieee $ 3,105,042 3, 416, 734 
Proportion of expenditures given in monthly grants............... p.c. 90 92 
Persons in receipt of continuing monthly grants.................- No. 14, 230 14,743 


Education Assistance to Children of War Dead.—Help with the cost of post- 
secondary education for the children of those whose deaths have been attributed to military 
service is provided by the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act. Assistance 
is confined to the cost of training in Canada at any educational institution which requires 
secondary school graduation, matriculation or equivalent standing for admission, including, 
in addition to universities and colleges, such facilities as hospital nursing schools and 
provincial technological institutes. From its inception in July 1953 to the end of 1962, 
expenditures totalled $3,747,349 of which $1,814,907 was spent in allowances and $1,932,442 
in fees. By the end of 1963, 1,198 children of Canada’s war dead had been assisted to 
obtain university and other advanced education degrees and diplomas; 146 had obtained 
degrees in arts and science, 134 in education, 65 in engineering and applied science, 19 in 
social work, 12 in medicine, 11 in law, 52 in other university faculties, 296 registered nurses, 
161 school teachers and 101 in administrative and technological fields. At the same date 
there were 759 university undergraduates and 267 students in non-university courses 
receiving assistance. 


Returned Soldiers Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Act (SC 1920, 
c. 54, as amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal 
Government up to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World War I. No policies 
have been issued since Aug. 31, 1933. Of 48,319 policies issued in the amount of 
$109,299,500, there were 7,557 with a value of $16,126,704 in force at the end of 1963. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279 as amended) 
is the World War II counterpart of the Returned Soldiers Insurance Act and enabled 
veterans following discharge and widows of those who died during service to contract 
with the Federal Government for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Veterans with 
active service in Korea are also eligible for this insurance. The period of eligibility to 
apply for this insurance ends Oct. 31, 1968. Up to Dec. 31, 1963, 52,114 policies in the 
amount of $168,978,500 had been issued and 29,885 with a value of $94,309,561 were 
still in force. 

$.—Death Claims Intimated to Dec. 31, 1963 


Returned Soldiers Veterans 
Year Insurance Insurance 
No. $ No. $ 
LOD OU. a. «ste Geo AEs 3 hes a 90:5 aN ROIS eer 11,469 23,819, 439 1,576 4,419, 236 
VODB  & doa bc BOS. Ac. ooo ee at See ees Saloeee 486 902,324 254 7,145 
1959 ie Fo. As ROS BOE cc ae eee re ote ae 436 835,327 283 806, 546 
JOU Ales Ain Bcc cr ee em eae © eee ee oe ge: 462 928, 255 357 1,096,010 
111 ESS SARS ERO EMNS, RLS SEG e RR ei 422 867, 230 364 , 148 


LOO 2 bam - beter eag!. Bhasneieh «eebcatits » aap aes deg 435 839, 709 394 1,185, 463 
TODS BER: . tc done Sd, t ccna Gua ccencedsss ha canes - 445 863,174 398 1, 068, 246 
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Rehabilitation and Welfare.—The Welfare Officers at Departmental District Offices 
collaborate closely with other branches of the Department, other government agencies at 
all levels and private agencies and organizations in assisting veterans and their dependants 
to deal with problems of social adjustment, particularly those associated with physical 
disabilities or the impediments of increasing age. The latter are occurring more frequently, 
of course, as the age of the veteran population increases. Sheltered workshops are operated 
at Toronto and Montreal and home assembly work is provided in other centres, where the 
poppies and memorial wreaths and crosses associated with Remembrance Day are produced. 
Finished products are sold to the Dominion Command of the Royal Canadian Legion. 


Section 3.—Treatment Services 


Treatment Activity.—The Treatment Services Branch of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs provides medical, dental and prosthetic services for entitled veterans throughout 
Canada. Service is also provided for members of the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and the wards of other governments or departments at the request and 
expense of the authorities concerned. Prosthetic services are described in detail in the 
1961 Year Book, pp. 291-292. 


The primary responsibility of the Branch is to provide examination and treatment 
to disabled pensioners for their pensionable disabilities. Other main groups of veterans 
receiving treatment are war veterans allowance recipients (but not their dependants), 
veterans whose service and need make them eligible for domiciliary care, and veterans 
whose service and financial circumstances render them eligible for free treatment or at 
a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If a bed is available, any veteran may receive 
treatment in a Departmental hospital on a guarantee of payment of the cost of treatment. 
The pensioner receives treatment regardless of his place of residence but service to other 
veterans is available in Canada only. Where Departmental facilities are not available, 
treatment may be received at the expense of the Department in an outside hospital by 
a doctor of the veteran’s choice. 


Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recognized 
for the provision of insured services to veterans. Any necessary premiums may be paid 
on behalf of veterans in receipt of war veterans allowance. The Veterans Treatment 
Regulations remain the authority for the treatment of veterans (and others) in DVA 
institutions and elsewhere under Departmentak responsibility, regardless of whether or 
not the hospitalization is at the expense of the insurance plan. 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—Many of the professional staffs of De- 
partmental active treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the main 
they are recommended for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities with 
which the hospitals are affiliated. Most members of the medical staffs are engaged in 
teaching and private practice, and hold appointments on the medical faculties of the 
various universities. In the active treatment institutions, medical teaching programs are 
maintained, which are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men 
and thus ensure the highest quality of medical care. All active treatment hospitals have 
been approved by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for post- 
graduate teaching in medicine and surgery, and the majority are approved also for advanced 
postgraduate training in the various specialties. An extensive intern-resident program is 
in effect in the medical specialties as well as in other fields such as physiotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, dietary, psychology, laboratory and medical social services. A school for 
the training of nursing assistants is operated at Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax. The 
school has an annual capacity of 70 and graduates are offered employment in other Depart- 
mental hospitals. 


Medical Research.—During 1963, there were 88 projects in progress under the 
clinical research program. This program is varied but in the main deals with conditions 
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affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self- 
contained clinical investigation units have been set up in active treatment hospitals 
located at Montreal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. (See also p. 279.) 


Hospital Facilities.—Treatment is provided in 11 active treatment hospitals located 
at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebec City, Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue in 
Quebec, Toronto and London in Ontario, Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver 
and Victoria, B.C.; also in a health and occupational centre at Ottawa, Ont., and in two 
domiciliary care homes located at Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. The rated bed 
capacity of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1963 was 8,918 beds. It should also be noted 
that in Ottawa both acute and chronic cases that require definitive treatment are admitted 
to the National Defence Medical Centre. An additional 571 beds are available in veterans 
pavilions situated at St. John’s, Nfld., Regina, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. Pavilions 
are owned by the Department but are operated by the parent hospital, and medical staffs 
are provided by the Department. 


Section 4.—Land Settlement and Home Construction 


Up to the end of 1963, 235,822 applications for qualification under the Veterans’ Land 
Act had been submitted, a number equivalent to over 22 p.c. of the Canadian veteran 
population of World War II. Of these, 71 p.c. were issued qualification certificates and 
93,404 (almost 10 p.c. of the veteran population) were approved for financial assistance 
under the Act. The total amount expended was $564,353,065, an average of over $6,000 
per veteran. Of the veterans established, 29,952 were assisted on farms, 53,153 on small 
holdings, 1,251 as commercial fishermen and 5,479 on federal and provincial lands. In 
addition, 4,038 were assisted with the construction of houses on city-size lots for an expend- 
iture of $35,421,983, and 1,657 Indians on Indian reservations were given grants amounting 
to $3,705,210. 

By the same date, 10,818 farmers, 13,717 small holders and 363 commercial fishermen 
had acquired title to their properties and 20,571 farmers, 20,393 small holders and 714 
commercial fishermen had earned their ten-year conditional grants. Similarly, 3,997 
veterans on federal and provincial lands and 1,296 Indian veterans had earned their 
ten-year conditional grants. The total of all grants earned amounted to $86,310,767. 
Since inception, 9,318 farmers already established under the VLA, 3,377 small holders 
and 24 commercial fishermen had obtained additional loans. 


As a result of the 1962 amendments to the VLA, operations in 1963 reached their 
highest level in 15 years. Although there were fewer loans made to farmers, small holders 
and commercial fishermen not previously established under the Act—2,970 compared with 
3,219 in 1962—additional loans numbered 3,275 compared with 2,543 in the previous year 
and total expenditures increased to $42,086,000 from $33,395,000. The number of advances 
approved for federal and provincial land establishments and the number of approvals for 
home-building remained about the same—44 compared with 41, and 151 compared with 155, 
respectively. 

General supervision is given to veteran farmers by VLA Credit Advisers, with special 
attention given to farmers maintaining records. A total of 884 farmers are recorded as 
keeping detailed farm account books and in 1963 the Farm Service Division of the VLA 
analysed 633 farm accounts for veteran farmers in the western provinces, covering 16 
different types of enterprises or combinations of enterprises. The Ontario Agricultural 
College analysed 200 accounts maintained by veteran farmers in Ontario, and Truro 
Agricultural College analysed 51 accounts maintained by farmers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The Quebec Provincial Government has agreed to analyse farm account books for 
veteran farmers in that province. 

A group contract was entered into with an insurance company in June 1963 under 
which the life of a veteran may, with his approval, be insured in an amount sufficient to 
provide for the repayment to the Director of the VLA of the amount of such indebtedness. 
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All veterans indebted to the Director were notified of the availability of this insurance 
and, by the end of the year, 2,424 had applied for insurance to cover a total indebtedness 
of $14,951,500; premiums paid amounted to $23,929 and the total paid out was $9,300 
(one death), 

Since inception of the Act, construction was started on 32,943 houses—1,244 of them 
in 1963 compared with 1,256 in 1962. In addition, loans were made to improve 29,767 
houses and farm buildings—2,934 in 1963. Recently, more of this construction has been 
done by private contractors and the interest in construction schools held for veterans has 
decreased. Enrolment in such schools since inception of the Act was 21,942; 269 were 
enrolled in 1963 compared with 461 in 1962. 

The number of properties appraised for veteran settlement in 1963 was 4,192; since 
inception, 120,720 properties have been appraised. 

Veterans continue to maintain a favourable record of repayment. To the end of 
March 1963, instalments falling due since inception amounted to $163,000,000, of which 
99.3 p.c. was paid. In addition, prepayments amounted to more than $6,400,000, bringing 
the total collected to 103.2 p.c. of the amount due and owing. 


4.—Summary of Settlement and Expenditures under the Veterans’? Land Act, 
as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Full Com- | Provin- ° City- 
: Small : A Federal | Indian ° 
Item | Time : mercial cial Size Total 
Farming Holdings Fishing | Lands Lands | Reserves Lots 
Approved for financial 
assistance.............. No. 29,951 53, 153 1,251 4,936 543 1,657 4,038 95,529 
Amount of public funds 
expended................ $ |214,204,517/332,378,461|5, 762, 677/10, 840, 081/1, 167, 32913, 705, 210/35, 421, 983]1603,480,258 
Approximate average 
expenditure per 
Approval... 65s. cess $ 7,152 6, 253 4,606 2,196 2,149 2,232 8,772 6,317 
Total conditional grants 
BALAOG cc. s «oi cei cm on sinie No. 20,571 20,393 714 3,778 219 1,272 — 46,947 
Average amount of grant 
Dette. cant scVe.akys $ 2,064 1,496 1,792 2,295 2,320 2,243 — 1, 838 
Grants earned, title . 
released.............00 No. 9,375 10,084 347 3,778 219 1,272 — 25,075 
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5.—Summary of House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1963 
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Full- y | Com- | Provin- | regeral | Indian 


° Sma 5 
Item Time : mercial cial Size Total 
Farming Holdings Fishing | Lands Lands | Reserves Tats 
No No No No. No No No No 
Houses completed (from 1942) 2,128 23, 895 306 1,416 127 _ 3,890 31, 762 
Houses under construction.... 93 924 5 4 3 _ 152 1,181 
Contracts let (work not yet 
REARCGU)S cisibi. Sasuiet ast cahas 146 464 3 86 1 _ — 700 
Net Approvals for New 
Housing............... 2,367 25,283 314 1,506 131 — 4,042 33, 643 


Section 5.—Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The Imperial War Graves Commission was incorporated on May 21, 1917 under the 
Royal Charter granted by His Majesty in Council on a recommendation made by the 
Imperial War Conference in April of that year. The name was changed by a supplemental 
Royal Charter on Apr. 1, 1960 to the Commonwealth War Graves Commission. The 
Governments of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India and Pakistan 
are members of the Commission. South Africa, after becoming a republic, requested and 
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obtained permission from the other Commonwealth Governments to remain a member of 
the Commission and is represented by an Ambassador in London. The Minister of Veterans 
Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in Canada and the office of the Secretary-General of 
the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans Affairs Building, Ottawa. 


The Commission is entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the 
graves of those of the British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives 
between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947, and 
with the erection of memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. In many of 
the cemeteries and plots a central feature is the Cross of Sacrifice or the Great Stone of 
Remembrance. 


The area of responsibility of the Canadian Agency is the Continent of North America 
but it has also certain duties of inspection in Argentina, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Falkland Islands, 
French West Indies, Guatemala, Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Netherlands 
Antilles, Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Uruguay and Windward 
Islands. 


In North America the Agency has commemorated 18,944 Commonwealth war dead 
in almost 3,000 cemeteries. Approximately 4,100 servicemen of both Wars, missing in 
operations while based in North America, are commemorated on memorials erected at 
Victoria, B.C., Halifax, N.S., and Ottawa, Ont. In Oakwood Cemetery, Montgomery, 
Alabama, the Agency has erected the only Cross of Sacrifice in the United States. 
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PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


There is a high degree of relationship between education and standard of living—to a 
great extent, the general level of education shapes the nation’s destiny. The amount of 
education given to each person in Canada has increased decade by decade until now the 
dream of a fair measure of education for all is almost a reality. The 1961 Census showed 
that of the out-of-school population, 1.7 p.c. had no schooling, 45.3 p.c. had elementary 
schooling, 47.0 p.c. had secondary schooling, 3.1 p.c. had some university training and 
2.9 p.c. had one or more university degrees. These proportions varied from province to 
province; for example, the percentage with a university degree varied from 0.8 in New- 
foundland and 1.5 in Prince Edward Island to 3.3 in British Columbia and 3.4 in Ontario. 
Improvement over the years is indicated by the fact that 3.9 p.c. of the out-of-school 
population aged 25 to 44 had university degrees compared with 3.4 p.c. of the population 
aged 45 to 54 and 2.7 p.c. of those aged 55 to 64. In the 15 to 19 age group, 1.1 p.c. reported 
no schooling. 


The acceleration of social change during the past two decades has already had some 
impact on educational institutions and is disturbing the traditional functioning of the 
school systems. Many problems have arisen, including that of preparing experts for 
both old and new types of jobs. With knowledge increasing at an explosive rate and the 
demands of industry expanding, the possibilities for specialization at the technical, under- 
graduate and graduate levels are multiplying rapidly. There is a noticeable trend toward 
large educational organizations and mass processing of people, particularly in the metro- 
politan areas and at the university level. The growing use of automatically controlled 
mechanical-electrical communications systems, together with new data processing proce- 
dures, programmed instruction machines and related media, will soon lead to extensive 
changes in educational procedures. Also of immediate concern is the increase in the 
number of students, especially at the college and postgraduate levels, with concomitant 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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demands for more staff and more money. Change is evident in every province but partic- 
ularly so in Quebec where the school system is receiving special attention in the economic 
and social adjustment taking place in that province. 


It should also be noted that the rural areas have presented Canada with its most 
insistent education problem. About 30 p.c. of the nation’s population are classed as 
rural dwellers, some living in small communities or well organized farm districts but many 
others scattered over great areas, miles from town or school. During the past decade it 
is in the re-organization and centralization of rural education that the greatest changes 
have been made. 


Section 1.—Administration and Organization of Education 


Under the terms of the British North America Act, 1867, the provincial governments 
have jurisdiction over the conduct of formal education within their respective boundaries, 
with certain exceptions. Thus, Canada has ten provincial systems of education and, 
although they have much in common, no two are identical. The greatest divergencies 
occur in Quebec, which because of its ethnic and religious composition has a dual system 
comprising Roman Catholic and Protestant sectors; in Newfoundland where a somewhat 
loosely knit denominational organization is in operation; and in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories which, because of remoteness and scattered population, have special problems. 
The Quebec, Newfoundland and Territorial systems are discussed under separate headings. 


Each province has a Department of Education headed by a Cabinet Minister. The 
Deputy Minister is in each case a permanent civil servant. Under him are department 
heads responsible for such areas as elementary education, secondary education, teacher 
training, special services, education services, curriculum and research, vocational education, 
registration and other phases, depending on the needs of the province. Inspectors or 
superintendents maintain liaison between the department and the school boards and 
teachers. In each province, statutes known as the School Law or Laws, together with the 
regulations issued by the Department of Education, form the basis for school organization 
and administration. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Within the framework of each provincial jurisdiction, public elementary and secondary 
education is administered by local education authorities operating under the School Act. 
These school boards or boards of education are responsible for establishing and maintaining 
schools, employing teachers, providing pupil transportation where needed, and budgeting 
for the money required to operate the schools, which is raised through local taxation supple- 
mented by certain government grants and sometimes through debenture financing. Local 
boards may be elected, appointed, or partly elected and partly appointed. They differ in 
number of members from three in most of the small rural units to five, Seven or even twelve 
or more for urban units. Where larger units in rural areas have been established, there are 
central boards for the units representing the component districts, although there may be 
local boards retaining some custodial and advisory duties. The larger unit, replacing rural 
districts which were usually about four miles in extent, has been introduced by legislation 
in several provinces and made optional in others in an effort to provide better school facilities 
and greater equalization of costs and to mitigate the problems caused by a chronic shortage 
of teachers. 


The public school system normally provides 12 or 13 years or grades, depending on 
the province. Common patterns for elementary and secondary levels are 8-4 or 8-5, 
6-3-3 or 6-3-4, or 7-5 but the trend is toward six elementary years with six or seven years 
of secondary schooling. The generally accepted age of entrance to regular classes is now 
six years, although there has been an increased demand for kindergarten and nursery 
schools that has not been satisfied in many areas because of pressure for accommodation at 
the higher levels. 
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In several provinces Roman Catholic or Protestant minorities may organize separate 
schools under public auspices; and in all provinces religious groups, private organizations 
and individuals have established private schools at the elementary and secondary levels. 
Many of these schools, which are small in number except in Quebec, tend to place greater 
emphasis on character building and cultural subjects than do the public day schools. 
Nevertheless, in general they follow the standard curriculum fairly closely and prepare 
students for university or for entrance into the business world. Private schools in Quebec, 
most of which are operated by various orders of the Roman Catholic Church, are more 
numerous than in the other provinces. 


In all provinces, increasing provision is being made for children who need special 
programs, particularly for those in the cities where numbers warrant such attention. There 
are in Canada six schools for the blind and eleven schools for the deaf and in a number of 
centres classes are held for hard-of-hearing pupils and for those with poor vision. Other 
physically handicapped children for whom instruction is provided include cerebral-palsied, 
orthopaedic, and hospitalized and home-bound tubercular and delicate children, as well as 
the mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed. In addition to the special assistance given 
to the handicapped, a limited number of classes are conducted for mentally gifted children. 
In some larger urban schools bright pupils are grouped into separate classes where they 
may be provided with an enriched program of studies; slow learners are also grouped in 
order that they may be given special attention suitable to their capabilities. 


As might be expected, there is considerable variety in curriculum followed from prov- 
ince to province and, although some interest has been shown in the possibility of having 
a uniform program of study across Canada, there are changes being made that tend to 
make the curriculum more varied and more applicable to the individual needs of the 
students. 


Parent-teacher and home and school organizations are numerous and active across 
Canada, working toward better schooling and giving community leadership in many areas 
connected with child instruction and welfare. 


Newfoundland.—The education system in Newfoundland has remained much the 
same as it was when that province became part of Canada in 1949. The system has always 
been denominational in character and is a natural outgrowth of Newfoundland’s social, 
geographical and economic situation—the result of the active leadership of the churches in 
the past and the fact that effective supervision from a central administration of numerous 
small scattered schools would have been difficult and costly. The system is mainly ad- 
ministered on a local basis by the five largest denominational groups—Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, United Church, Salvation Army and Pentecostal Mission—but includes also a 
limited number of common or amalgamated and community schools. However, it is con- 
trolled and financed by the provincial Department of Education, the work of which is 
directed by the Deputy Minister and five superintendents, each in charge of the schools of 
his faith. The Island is divided into educational districts for each denomination, and the 
local authority in each district is an appointed Board of Education, of which the local 
clergyman is always a member. The Boards appoint teachers, pay salaries out of govern- 
ment grants and look after school property. The amalgamated and community schools 
are administered directly by the Department. Despite their differences in administration, 
there is one course of study followed by all schools. Examinations are conducted and 
diplomas and scholarships awarded by an inter-denominational body made up of repre- 
sentatives of the major denominations and of the Department of Education. There is a 
close liaison in the field of education between Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. 


Quebec.—Quebec’s education system operates on a unique working compromise 
which was reached after nearly a century of struggle on the part of two cultures, both of 
which recognized education as fundamental to their way of life. Two distinct publicly 
administered systems operate under a common Act of the Legislature. About seven eighths 
of the population are Roman Catholic and the remainder forms the non-Roman Catholic, 
predominantly Protestant, system. Organization of the non-Roman Catholic schools is 
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similar to that in the other provinces, whereas the Roman Catholic system is patterned 
somewhat after the French education system and is unique in Canada. The difference in 
religion is accentuated by the difference in language—teaching in most Roman Catholic 
schools is carried out in French and in the Protestant schools, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, in English. Private schools are financed and administered by private organiza- 
tions and comprise schools for infants, elementary and secondary schools, classical colleges, 
commercial schools and institutions giving courses at university level. Public schools are 
maintained through local taxes supplemented by provincial subsidies and are administered 
by school commissions whose members are elected in accordance with the Education Act; 
they are free and accessible to all children of school age. 


Up to and including grade 7 in the Roman Catholic public schools, classes consist of 
pre-school and elementary courses. The secondary program includes a general section 
and a scientific section, in addition to which some public schools offer a commercial section, 
a 12th-year special course, and a classical section. English-language Roman Catholic 
schools follow their own program in primary and secondary education. For the first two 
years at secondary level, all students are grouped in the general section and for the last 
two years the course is divided into general, commercial and college preparatory—the 
latter leading to entrance into the English-language universities. Some schools offer a 
12th-year course corresponding to the first year of university. The Protestant public 
schools teach a seven-year primary course and a four-year secondary course, divided into 
three sections. Two of these sections lead to examinations for the High School Leaving 
Certificate with which the student may proceed to university. 


Private schools, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, give education equivalent to 
that of the public schools. However, at the secondary level there exist the classical colleges, 
which are the reservoir from which the Roman Catholic universities obtain a great number 
of their students. Most classical colleges teach an eight-year classical course which leads 
to the baccalaureate degree (bachelor of arts). 


There is considerable emphasis placed on special education in Quebec which includes 
tuition in the arts, industrial and technical studies and courses in agriculture, the latter 
including household science. 


In Quebec, education has recently been undergoing rapid change and the trend is to 
provide an organization more closely resembling that in the other provinces in which there 
is a unified governmental authority at the provincial level. Following the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education (constituted early in 1961 and issuing 
the first volume of its Report early in 1964), the Quebec Legislature in the Spring of 1964 
passed Bill 60 providing for the creation of a new administrative structure for Quebec’s 
education system. The Department of Youth and the Department of Public Instruction 
have been replaced by a Department of Education. The former Minister of Youth has 
been appointed Minister of Education and the former head of the Planning Bureau in the 
Department of Youth has been named Deputy Minister. The latter is assisted by two Asso- 
ciate Deputy Ministers—one for the Roman Catholic sector and the other for the Protestant 
sector. Also abolished by the new Act is the Council of Public Instruction (and its Catholic 
and Protestant Committees of 44 and 22 members, respectively), which long constituted 
the real authority over the separately administered Catholic and Protestant public school 
systems. In its stead, as a purely consultative body in education policy-making, there is 
being set up (July 1964) a representative body entitled the Superior Council of Education, 
intended to provide a channel of communication between the public and the Ministry and 
assist in keeping the education system in constant contact with the evolution of society. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories—In the Yukon Territory, the school 
system is operated by the Territorial Government through a superintendent of schools 
and the Territorial civil service at Whitehorse, responsible to the Commissioner of the 
Yukon. It includes public schools with high school departments at Whitehorse and Dawson 
and public schools at such other settlements as Haines Junction, Mayo and Teslin. St. 
Mary’s Separate School operates in Dawson as a day school and the Convent of Christ 
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the King in Whitehorse as a residential school. The Indian Affairs Branch of the federal 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration pays fees to the Yukon Government covering 
attendance of Indian children living near Territorial day schools, and the Education 
Division of the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources at Ottawa offers advice on educational policy to the Minister 
and Territorial authorities. 


In the Northwest Territories, education is the joint responsibility of the Federal and 
Northwest Territorial Governments, with the former being particularly charged with 
responsibility for the education of Indians and Eskimos. Except within the three munici- 
pally organized school districts at Yellowknife and Hay River, the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources (through its Education Division) operates an integrated 
school system on behalf of the Federal and Territorial Governments, with costs shared in 
proportion to the number of students enrolled. Yellowknife Public School and Separate 
School Districts and Hay River Separate School District are financed partly by local 
taxation and partly through grants-in-aid from the Federal and Northwest Territorial 
Governments; the Education Division provides inspection and supervisory services. 


The British Columbia and Alberta education curricula, subject to increasing modi- 
fications, are prescribed for the schools of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, respectively. Marked expansion is taking place in both Territories in the provision 
of school accommodation and basic elementary and secondary education for all children 
in the Territories and for Eskimo children in northern Quebec, as well as vocational 
training for students and young adults showing interest and special aptitude. This 
program, which is an integrated one for the children of all races in the North, is being 
developed through construction of schools and student residences, curricula designed for 
a northern environment, bursaries and other student aids, and special vocational training 
projects appropriate to both local craftsmanship and mechanical trades in such fields as 
construction, transportation and mining. 


Higher Education 


In chartering universities, it has been the practice to leave to the universities the 
management of their own affairs without outside interference. But changes are taking 
place—universities are depending more and more on government grants, both provincial 
and federal, and on various research grants to carry out their special functions, and govern- 
ments and industry are more aware of their dependence on the products of the universities. 
Also, there is greater need for co-ordinating the efforts of the universities to ensure enough 
places for those who seek admission, to provide additional services to the community 
through university-sponsored leadership, and to guarantee the universities adequate funds 
to meet increasing demands. 


Canada has 59 universities and colleges that provide instruction and have authority 
to confer degrees (exclusive of those with power to confer degrees in theology only). A few 
of these hold some of their degree-conferring powers in abeyance, being in federation or 
association with another university. In addition, there are close to 300 institutions offering 
courses at university level. There is at least one university in each province. 


The first Canadian college was the Collége des Jésuites opened in Quebec in 1635 
but few others were established until after 1800. Most of the early institutions were 
brought into being by the churches and later others were established by provincial govern- 
ments and non-denominational groups. Some of those begun under church control are 
now independent of both church and state. 


There are now three main classes of universities—provincial, church-related and 
independent. In some the language of instruction is French, in some English, and in a 
few both French and English. They vary in size from junior colleges enrolling fewer than 
25 university-grade students to multi-faculty universities with more than 10,000 full-time 
students and additional thousands of part-time and extension students. 
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Although there are variations, most students enter the university or the cours collégial 
of a collége classique after the completion of from eleven to thirteen years of elementary 
and secondary schooling. In from three to five years, courses of instruction lead to a 
bachelor’s degree in arts, pure science, and such professional fields as engineering, business 
administration, agriculture, and education. Courses in law, theology, dentistry, medicine 
and some other fields are longer—usually requiring for admission completion of part or 
all of a first-degree course in arts or science. For those pursuing graduate studies and 
research, the second degree is normally the master’s or licence—at least one year beyond 
the first degree—and the third is the doctorate, normally requiring at least two additional 
years. 


Most universities state their requirements for admission to first-degree courses in 
terms of the certificates of completion of secondary schooling issued by the department of 
education of the province in which they are located. As a general rule, they accept 
equivalent certificates from other provinces and countries as qualification for entrance. 
Some institutions admit students at the junior matriculation level, after eleven or twelve 
years of schooling, others only at the senior matriculation level, which is one year more 
advanced. . 


Growing numbers of students from abroad attend Canadian universities, in both 
undergraduate and graduate courses. Some are assisted by scholarship and fellowship 
funds provided by Canadian agencies and institutions, some by governmental or private 
agencies of their own countries, and many come to Canada at their own expense. Most 
courses are open to all who are fully qualified, although in some universities and in such 
faculties as law and medicine crowding has made it necessary to restrict the number of 
candidates accepted. 


Student Aid.—The most important step forward in the field of student aid was 
made very recently by the passage by the Federal Government of the Canada Student 
Loans Act (SC 1964, c. 24), assented to July 28, 1964. This Act facilitates the making 
of loans to full-time students at the post-secondary level through the guaranteeing of the 
interest payable on loans made by the banks while the borrower continues to be a student 
and for a period of six months thereafter, and the guaranteeing of payment of the principal 
and interest after the expiration of that period. Loans may be for an amount up to $1,000 
a year for five successive years, totalling $5,000. Thus, the student is not required to 
pay any interest on his loan or repay any part of the capital until six months after he has 
completed his studies. When he takes over the debt at that time the government stands 
behind him, guaranteeing his loan, moderating its cost to him and taking over in case of 
his death. One of the main purposes of this legislation is to make it possible for students 
whose university education would otherwise drag on over many years of part-time work 
or night courses to complete their university education more quickly and to reap its in- 
tellectual and financial benefits at an earlier age. 


Previously, financial assistance in the form of scholarships, bursaries, fellowships, 
grants-in-aid, assistantships, and loans was available to some but not to the majority 
of students; this assistance was given by the Federal Government through various depart- 
ments and agencies and by provincial governments, universities, business and industrial 
corporations, voluntary associations and professional societies.* It is not the intention of 
the new Act to supersede these forms of assistance, although some plans may be modified 
and possibly a few discontinued. But the large national plan will, no doubt, carry the 
main financial burden, leaving the other bodies better able to consider local conditions 
and the personal needs of students. 


* Details may be found in the calendars of the universities; in Awards for Graduate Study and Research (1963 ed.) 
published by the Canadian Universities Foundation, Ottawa; in the National Student Aid Information Service, 
15 Welland Ave., St. Catharines, Ont.; and in UNESCO’s annual listing, Study Abroad. 
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Trade and Technical Education and Training 


The introduction of more complex technology, data processing and other industrial 
production practices has caused widespread changes in the employment pattern, creating 
an employer demand for more education and training of staff members at all levels. The 
result has been an unprecedented expansion of technical and vocational education facilities 
and programs which has, in turn, stimulated a close examination of the objectives, practices, 
techniques, accomplishments and standards inherent in all phases of the vocational training 
program. 


Both the concept and the scope of the services required in this field have been advancing 
steadily. There is general acceptance of the idea that vocational-technical education 
neither substitutes for nor competes with general education but forms a complementary 
sector of education; that man can achieve his fullest self-realization and render his greatest 
service through socially useful, efficient work and that modern vocational-technical educa- 
tion should contribute to that end from late adolescence to retirement; and that vocational 
education for adults as well as for youth is a public responsibility which must be provided, 
as needed, throughout man’s working life. Education of this nature is of national concern 
and has a direct impact upon material prosperity, the national economy and the standard 
of living. 

The pattern of vocational education and training in Canada varies from province to 
province and there are also variations within the provinces. However, there are three 
basic types of institutions offering vocational education—trade schools, secondary schools, 
and post-secondary technical institutes. Courses at the trade school level do not usually 
require high school graduation; the grade level demanded, which varies according to 
province or trade, ranges from grade 8 to grade 11 or even grade 12. On the other hand, 
enrolment in technical institutes presupposes high school graduation or at least high 
school standing in such relevant subjects as mathematics and the sciences. Most of the 
trade schools and institutes of technology across Canada are provincially operated, but 
many municipal school boards provide vocational courses as part of the regular high 
school program in technical or composite-type schools. In addition, many private trade 
schools offer a wide variety of business, trade and technical courses, some through corre- 
spondence. Vocational education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship 
training. Such training is done mainly on the job with classes taken at the trade schools 
either during the evening or on a full-time basis during the day for periods ranging from three 
to ten weeks a year. 


Recognizing the importance of a high level of occupational and technical competence 
in the economic development of the country, the Federal Government, through the Voca- 
tional-Technical Branch of the Department of Labour, is interested in helping the provinces 
maintain a balance in the development of programs at different levels—for youth preparing 
to enter the labour market, for the trade and other occupational training and re-training 
of adults (pre-employment and upgrading courses), and for advanced technical training. 
Under the Technical and Vocational Training Act, passed in 1960, a number of federal- 
provincial measures have been introduced providing federal financial assistance to enable 
the provinces to provide training adequate to their needs and in the national interest. 
These measures consist of: (1) a capital assistance program; (2) nine Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Agreements covering Technical and Vocational High School Training 
Program, Technician Training Program, Trade and Other Occupational Training Program, 
Training Program in Co-operation with Industry, Program for the Training of the Un- 
employed, Program for the Training of the Disabled, Program for the Training of Technical 
and Vocational Teachers, Training Program for Federal Departments and Agencies, and 
Student Aid; and (3) an Apprenticeship Training Agreement. 


The capital assistance program, under which the Federal Government pays 75 p.c. 
of the provincial expenditure up to a specified total for each province, has given a tremen- 
dous impetus to the development of training facilities. As of Mar. 1, 1964, projects valued 
at over $583,400,000 had been approved; the cost of new schools approved amounted to 
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$465,400,000 and the cost of additions and alterations to existing schools was $117,900,000. 


These projects will provide a total of 159,417 new student places. They are summarized 
by province as follows:— 


Major Projects Minor Projects 


c : Involving Involving New 
Province or Territory New Schools Additions to Additions to Student Places 
Existing Schools Existing Schools 

No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland y........idencnece 13 1 1 3,570 
Prince Edward Island.......... 2 — 6 1,380 
INovaScotiaasiecesmes. certo. if 1h 1 2,838 
New Brunswick................. 6 2 it 2,545 
UE DEG? ec edie fee Se ee 26 67 9 12,333 
Ontarioicd. ankiean. te ese 201 70 18 111,841 
MANILOUS. (oc uccsee tek see. ce ee 1 13 43 2,180 
Saskatchewan............seseees 3 5 _ 3,654 
Albertas 3523.04 eee ee 24 14 2 13,190 
British Columbia...........-... 8 10 3 O;412 
Nukonwierritorys.sscnres a. tee 1 — — 144 
Northwest Territories.......... -- 1 —_ 30 
"EOTALSt Ee eae le. ee 292 190 90 159,417 


—y —— 
=—_— — 


In addition to assisting financially with the provision of physical facilities for training, 
the Federal Government shares in the operating costs of the various programs conducted 
under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreements, including the Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement. These programs are closely correlated with the common objectives 
of training the country’s labour force at all levels below university and in all fields. 


Of particular concern is the need to upgrade both the educational and vocational com- 
petence levels of those already in the labour force. The Federal Government undertakes to 
share the expenditures made by employers in developing and operating approved training 
programs for their employees, particularly basic training for skill development, re-training 
of technologically displaced persons, and apprenticeship training; higher level and other 
training projects are also encouraged. A Manpower Consultative Service has been estab- 
lished to assist industry with problems encountered in the fields of manpower training 
and employment and to interest itself in manpower research. 


A limited survey of organized training programs for apprentices, first-line supervisors 
and skilled tradesmen in such fields as manufacturing, transportation and communications, 
mining, quarrying and oil wells, and public utilities was conducted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1963. Results revealed that almost 17 p.c. of the establishments 
surveyed conducted some organized training programs, with an incidence of 8 p.c. for 
establishments employing from 15 to 50 persons and 25 p.c. for those with 50 or more 
employees. Without doubt, it is more difficult for the smaller firms to arrange such courses, 
which perhaps can best be provided co-operatively or through day-release or other part- 
time classes conducted in trade and vocational schools. 


Federal Involvement in Education 


According to the report of the Royal Commission on Government Organization, there 
were, in 1960, twenty-four Federal Government departments or agencies involved in an 
annual expenditure on education services amounting to over $168,000,000. Federal con- 
tributions to education include: grants under the University Grants Program administered 
by the Canadian Universities Foundation and based on a current rate of $2 per head of 
population; assistance to students by the Department of National Defence through the 
Regular Officer Training Plan and the maintenance of three federal Armed Services colleges 
(the Royal Military College of Canada at Kingston, Ont., Royal Roads at Victoria, B.C., 
and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean at St. J ean, Que.); aid to veterans and to children 
of war dead by the Department of Veterans Affairs; awards by the National Research 
Council to graduate students in pure and applied science, and by the Defence Research 
Board for extramural research by universities; grants for the training of health workers by 
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the Department of National Health and Welfare; vocational training grants by the Depart- 
ment of Labour; language and citizenship classes administered by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration; training projects in and out of Canada under the Colombo 
and other external assistance plans by the External Aid Office; educational film production 
by the National Film Board; and the National Gallery and other awards. 


A large federal contribution is made through the Canada Council. The Council, 
formed in 1957, was granted $100,000,000, half of which was to be distributed to Canadian 
institutions of higher education over a ten-year period for specific building or equipment 
supply purposes, eligibility and payment to be based essentially on the scheme used for 
university grants. The interest on the other $50,000,000 was to be used to assist the 
development of the arts, humanities and social sciences through graduate scholarships and 
grants to individuals and organizations in these fields (see pp. 363-365). 


One of the most spectacular federal contributions to education in recent years has 
resulted from the passing of the Technical and Vocational Assistance Act in December 1960, 
by which the Federal Government agreed to contribute to each province 75 p.c. of the 
total amount expended by that province up to Mar. 31, 1967 on the building and equipping 
of vocational training facilities and also to share the cost of training technicians, vocational 
teachers and students in technological training programs, and the training or re-training in 
the classroom of unemployed persons, physically disabled persons and apprentices, etc. 
(see p. 335). 

Another important contribution to education will be made through the Canada 
Student Loans Act, which was passed by the Federal Parliament on J uly 28, 1964. Through 
the provisions of this Act a full-time student at the post-secondary level will be able to 
secure an interest-free loan of up to $1,000 a year for five successive years—a, total of $5,000 
to be repaid commencing six months after he ceases to be a full-time student, (See also 
p. 334.) The total loan provision for the loan year commencing in 1964 is $40,000,000; 
loan provision for subsequent years will be an amount that bears the same relationship 
to $40,000,000 as the estimated number of persons in Canada aged 18-24, inclusive, bears 
to the estimated number of persons in Canada of the same age group in 1964. 


Correspondence Courses.—The federal Department of Veterans Affairs has long 
been engaged in preparation and distribution of correspondence courses for veterans, 
Armed Services personnel and, at a later stage, for selected groups of civilians, In 1960-61, 
the Department offered 95 courses—12 courses at the elementary or introductory level, 
32 courses at the secondary level (including senior matriculation), 16 courses in agriculture 
and small holdings, and other special courses. 


The Department of Justice, which administers the federal penitentiaries, encourages 
inmates to take academic or vocational correspondence courses from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and provincial Departments of Education. All Department of Veterans 
Affairs courses are available to the inmates and the fees are paid by the Department of 
Justice. During the past ten years about 40 p.c. of the inmates who enrolled in these 
courses have been successful. 


The Civil Service Commission conducts a correspondence course in office management 
for civil servants who aspire to supervisory positions. 


External Aid in Education.—The External Aid Office of the Department of External 
Affairs reported 160 Canadian school teachers overseas in 1963 under its own or other 
programs, such as that of the Canadian University Students Overseas Organization. About 
90 of these teachers were in Africa and one third of them were engaged in teacher training. 
In addition, 24 Canadian university professors were at universities in developing countries, 
in some cases as a result of ‘twinning’ arrangements between a Canadian and a foreign 
institution. Other Canadians served abroad with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and similar international organizations. 


Canada played host to about 1,000 technical trainees who were at Canadian schools 
and universities and in industry under the Colombo, Special Commonwealth Assistance, 
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and other federally sponsored or assisted plans. An additional 230 students were at 
Canadian universities under the Commonwealth Scholarship Plan, 83 of these arriving 
for the first time in Canada in September 1963. Private organizations sponsored many 
other students from abroad and still others came to Canada at their own expense. In all, 
there were probably over 8,500 students from outside Canada attending Canadian uni- 
versities and colleges, from approximately 150 foreign countries and enrolled at about 
150 different institutions. During the past few years, the proportion of students from 
outside Canada to total enrolment at Canadian universities and colleges has remained 
at about 6 p.c. 


Education Planning 


This is an age of educational growth—gquantttatively in the shape of exploding enrol- 
ments and sky-rocketing costs and qualitatively in the form of changing methods and 
diversified courses. Accompanying deep concern about rising public investment in educa- 
tion, and stimulated by the shortage of skilled manpower, is a developing interest on the 
part of educators, sociologists and economists in the possibilities of more efficient planning 
of education systems to better meet the needs of the nation, the separate provinces and the 
individual student. Moreover, it is of interest to all that in an age of technological change, 
with high unemployment and heavy demand for trained skills, the educational ideal of 
maximum development for the individual should include preparation to adjust to changing 
employment opportunities. 


One obvious reason why education planning is receiving special attention by such 
international bodies as the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
the International Bureau of Education (IBE) and the International Labour Office (ILO) 
is that it is now realized more fully that economic growth is generated at least as much 
by ‘human’ capital as by ‘physical’ capital. One major difference between improving 
physical capital and improving human capital is that the latter takes so much more time. 
There is a direct relationship between the demands of the labour force and the schooling 
provided for youth; and so the investment in education, which is now the nation’s largest 
business, must be guided partly by manpower needs. Granted the fact that it takes at 
least two decades to train a senior scientist or university professor, it is clear that planning 
becomes a necessity, both by the individual making such an investment in education and 
by the various institutions contributing to this investment. At the same time, the many 
and rapid changes in modern technology, the increasing complexity of human knowledge, 
the unprecedented amount of leisure time available, and the fact that every skilled worker 
and tradesman will probably have to learn three or more trades during his career, all place 
a premium on flexibility of mind—the ability to make adjustments caused by automation 
and other technological advances. 


Education planning is assuming an increasingly important place in Canada’s educa- 
tional activities. To meet requests for information, the Education Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics conducted a limited survey of education planning by Departments of 
Education, large school boards and universities during the summer of 1963 ; additional 
information was obtained on comparative studies of planning in such countries as the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Japan, the United States, Sweden, France, Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Yugoslavia. 


The DBS survey was concerned with education at all levels and with manpower needs. 
Only plans that extended two or more years in advance were considered as planning. The 
survey covered, in the main, projections of future enrolments, projections of numbers and 
types of schools and of school facilities, projections of numbers and types of teachers re- 
quired, estimates of capital and operation expenditures, forecasts of numbers entering the 
labour force, and plans for relating changes in educational programs to future manpower 
needs. * 


*DBS Report to be published in 1964. 
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That Canada is moving to solve some of the more pressing of the educational problems 
is indicated by the number of royal commissions appointed in recent years. This is one 
method of planning that has, in some cases, considered proposed plans and made re- 
commendations based on special research. Its weakness is that it is not a continuous 
process. 

The Parent Commission in Quebec laid the foundation for the passage, in May 1964, 
of Bill 60, which introduces a complete re-structuring of the former dual system of Quebec 
education. In that province there has always been great emphasis placed on fitting young 
people for the role they will play in society. Recently, because of change in the industrial 
structure of the province caused by increased automation and accelerated industrialization, 
members of Quebec’s former Departments of Youth and Education have realized that the 
whole structure of education should be examined and changes made where expedient. The 
Parent Commission report, including the submissions made, recommends rather sweeping 
changes; and the report of the Committee of Studies on Technical and Professional Educa- 
tion relates education to manpower and provides a possible plan for some five years ahead, 
at which time it is expected that some balance between supply and demand will be achieved, 
which can then be continued through making new adjustments as conditions warrant. 

In Ontario, the Robarts Plan is considered as representative of the changes being 
made and of the redistribution of pupils at the secondary level into several optional streams. 
At the same time it has been deemed desirable to establish a Curriculum Institute separate 
from government, with the prospect for expanding responsibility. Today’s educators 
have a formidable task in seeking to select what to teach, especially in cumulative fields 
such as the natural and behavioural sciences. If this accumulation is plotted on a time 
line, beginning with the birth of Christ, it is estimated that the first doubling of knowledge 
occurred in 1750, the second in 1900, the third in 1950 and the fourth in 1960. 

At the level of higher education the trend in Ontario is toward planning university 
education for the whole province and building the plan around existing institutions which 
are co-operating. To effect this there is an Advisory Committee on University Affairs 
made up of the Department of Education, university and outside representatives. There 
is also an Advisory Committee of Presidents of Provincially Assisted Universities which 
has prepared a report on The Structure of Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 1962-1 970, 
and a supplementary report in 1963 containing recommendations for the future organization 
of higher education after surveying the area and considering forecasts and suggestions 
from various universities. It is proposed that a Department of Higher Education be 
established to ensure balanced growth and to provide for adequate graduate and under- 
graduate education in Ontario. 

Progress in New Brunswick is being made pursuant to the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Higher Education in New Brunswick published in 1962. The report recom- 
mended that the institutional framework for higher education be modified to ensure that 
adequate institutions be provided for both English-language and French-language students 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels. It dealt with questions of finance, of controlling 
the establishment of new universities, of priority for programs and the continuance of 
grants to some institutions in other provinces (in connection with enrolment of New Bruns- 
wick students outside their home province), scholarships, bursaries and related problems. 

In British Columbia, elementary-secondary education has been influenced by the 
Chant Commission report, and the report Higher Education in British Columbia and a Plan 
for the Future, by Dr. John B. Macdonald, President of the University of British Columbia, 
published in 1962. It is interesting to note that, whereas the problem in New Brunswick 
was essentially that of consolidating many relatively small institutions, in British Columbia 
it was a matter of changing from a policy of having one centralized university with a branch, 
to establishing additional universities to meet present and future needs. 

These are but a few of the major changes undertaken across Canada; in fact, planning 
bodies are to be found at all levels and the degree of sophistication is increasing both in 
the collection of data and complexity of methods and in co-operation with other planning 
bodies. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may be classified as publicly controlled, privately 
controlled, or federal. Municipal schools, most numerous by far, include elementary and 
secondary (or high) schools. Provincial schools include vocational institutes, trade schools, 
teacher-training colleges, and schools for the blind and deaf. Private schools may be 
academic, business (commercial), trade schools or correspondence schools (which are chiefly 
trade or commercial). Correspondence courses are also available through the various 
provincial Departments of Education. Federal schools include schools for Indians, schools 
for residents of the Northwest Territories, and overseas schools for children of members of 
the Armed Forces or for Armed Forces personnel. . 


Institutions of higher education may be provincially controlled, church controlled, 
independent or federal military colleges. In addition to universities and colleges, there are 
institutes of technology, theological institutions, and schools for such specialized fields as 
nursing, agriculture, fisheries, fine arts, chiropractic, religious education, and other types. 
Some of these are provincial, some private. 

Continuing or adult education takes a variety of forms and reaches all levels from 
the basic English courses provided for newly arrived immigrants to courses of university 
level. Most organized classes for adults operate under the auspices of universities, colleges, 
local school boards, churches or other community organizations. 


Table 1 shows full-time enrolment at all levels each year for the aba 1954-55 to 
1963-64 and Table 2 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of 
education institutions, classified by province, for the school year 1962-63. In all types 
of schools the number of pupils has been increasing. The increase was first noticed at the 
elementary level some six years after the birth rate began to rise during the war years. 
About eight years later the children born during the War were entering high school and four 
years later they began entering university. The number of teachers is rather closely related 
to the number of students although the trend is toward larger classes. On the other hand, 
the number of schools has remained fairly constant, the increase caused by the construction 
of new and larger schools in urban areas being counterbalanced by the closing of many 
one-room rural schools. 


1.—Full-Time Enrolment in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and in 
Universities and Colleges, School Years 1954-55 to 1963-64 


Elementary and Secondary Schools! 


—_—__- |] Universities 
School Year 
Elementary Secondary and Colleges 
Grades? Grades Total 
No No. No No 
LQ5A=D5.AVS. crctices ote ele Caos ciate elon cars Seton eee weet 2,604, 543 539,281 3, 148, 824 68,320 
TOS S=OG cc. « Nekctetastoysoe eveterera slteaes Sronstee clack oie nant 2,726, 762 608, 683 3,335, 445 72,787 
UY (AR Ee i oe Sa Rt ee YA yr Ara ons 2,842,501 653, 938 3,496, 439 78,504 
LOST=5S ac calontoeee cco eee see eae enon Lee 2,959, 467 646, 360 3,605, 827 86,754 
LOD S=5OF Se cee loettcr tee tare ee cen ee eae eee 3,084,346 748, 098 8, 832, 444 94,994 
LO59HGOT3 iS-h,. Sete te LES EOC MIR EE Soke Se oe 3, 208, 269 802, 690 4,010,959 101,934 
LOCOAGL TAN. N.S eee dae oral tabe Ree Chee oF Pere 3,319, 450 882, 247 4,201,697 113, 864 
LOGISOZET. Be Sinsals eldicle soni Rabie iene teen ae Ree REE 3,404, 654 1,002,723 4,407,377 128,894 
11 ae aan, Ba nia cA. 5 AMELIA BitA OM ransoco ne 3,494, 1163 1,097, 4863 4,591, 6023 141,388 
Oey ne, Met Oe SAP IE ao Cons at tiacer Srkwictehes 3,594, 215P 1,192, 883° 4,787, 098P 158, 270P 
1 Includes publicly controlled, private and federal schools. 2 From kindergarten to and including 
grade 8 in all provinces except Quebec; grade 8 included with secondary grades in Quebec. 3 Includes pre- 


liminary figures for Quebec. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1962-63 


Item Nfld P.E.I. N.S. N.B Que. Ont 
No No No. No No No 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
SS CHOOIS S.A oc cie cco de «Saks o's 1,249 442 1,134 1,219 6, 095 7,251 
Mieachers. Attn sss cee bobatdes 4,789 1,072 7,176 6, 268 54, 402 54,176 
BPEL of 2 See oa os he 5 Matta etiate 137,700 26,277 190,527 156,491 | 1,214,447 | 1,528,214 
Overseas (DND)— 
Schools........ Sa aries SRG TAN ae ; 
BE@ACKIOIS s cocet ee ete e tiie eens . 
LET SU EY. 5 RE ORE Sennett 
Indian—! 
GEOG B Soros cts dyslis aikid stevens arorste Sore — 1 8 9) 24 104 
WMetcherp Par sais stolen TEs ok sina’s a 2 32 25 95 280 
Prep ils teenth -s.0cre chersrsrenarerevexoiase _ 33 806 639 2,716 6,953 
Blind— 
Clients 2 a. 5. + oe ade «Es shen — _ 1 — 3 1 
SCT 5 os ee ateenpenaran. Mae sear Par ara — — 23 = 56 33 
Pupils (home province)......... 33 4 66 42 264 181 
Deaf— 
PICHON Faerie cure cice's YEA aie ess _ 1 1 — 5 1 
AM Gachers tetas Awe: Aitiiow cea. —< 1 43 — 118 87 
Pupils (home province)......... 66 11 121 98 948 570 
Private— 
SCHOOISH Ree eo oee code ceed choos 4 5 22 13 654 146 
PLERCHOLS Te Ce tee Sees 33 40 250 169 6, 290 1,991 
TRV SUCES Sa Sac s ena eens eee 446 857 6,078 2,491 94,375 32,458 
Higher Education— ; 
MN SUTEUGIOUB coast eiccicitel ac wisieie Goce ee 3 2 16 10 212 65 
Students (full-time university 
MEY LLG rete oaace sbi Aelel.s betes 5: 1,998 705 7,034 4,896 47,324 39, 269 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
HMStitutiOns sos sare. ésia A otoue 10 sere 9 os — 1 1 1 108 11 
pPLGachersit..n.c5 6 oases as oes aes -— 2 31 30 1, 225 259 
StUGENtG ER occ dices dea qeaeteces — 75 416 581 12,908 5,514 
Faculties of Education— 
1B. GS sameeaeaee SEE aSe 1 1 5 3 5 2 
ORO IMONS crctatotalals apaiorecteeressisiste oe © 18 2 15 14 118 61 
PLUG CN Gastar dadae sss5 5 055 1,122 53 291 254 1,736 773 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Trade courses (pre-employment) 

(POGUCOL) ate oe eee ites se 836 152 1,446 1,016 8,132 3,604 
Trade courses (apprentices)3..... 475 _ 841 1,805 4 3,539 
Vocational high school courses. . 475 165 916 5,500 21,226 95, 834 
Post-secondary courses.......... — — 294 149 5,924 3,990 
Private business schools........ a 5 484 654 5,900 5, 526 
Private trade schools........... —_ _— 117 _ 5,362 2,656 

Adult Education— 
Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1961-62)........... 900 390 8,309 10,619 52,376 70,940 
Provincial governments (1961-62) 3,315 691 11, 886 22,230 288,078 153,001 
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For footnotes, see end of table, p. 342. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1962-63—concluded 


Yukon 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T 
No No No. No No No 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
Schools ees. ee 1,801 - 1,950 1,280 1,357 81 23, 859 
Teachers: 20.49)... (tect 8, 253 9,246 13,136 © 13,311 439 172, 268 
Pupiisl. (Vee AEE 1. eS 204,172 220,345 322,227 359, 320 8,996 || 4,368,716 
Overseas (DND)— 
Schoplstih:.o?. [i MeAA, Soucek. eee ne ies we ace 22 
LORCHOTS 23 ios va ee es eee ee See eee eas ee ae 439 
Papisy.7. v..e retee eee vee ase Bie ee Se 7,802 
Indian—! 
Schools si 2252 ere 80 Ue 41 81 1 422 
Teachers Oe ss ee 230 213 200 225 5 1,307 
Pops. Tees. cc eee ee eee 5, 839 5, 263 4,527 5,953 112 32,841 
Blind— 
Behoola (7) Vieost cee. Sere. _ _ — 1 _ 6 
POACHERS Si. usitin oda eiee — _ _ 18 _— 130 
Pupils (home province)......... 19 24 23 90 3 749 
Deafi— 
Schoolain:: 500 Fe AGNI. . 1 1 1 1 — 12 
LORE ERS Slee CA SOB. a beet ) 25 23 26 _— 832 
Pupils (home province)......... 109 107 117 195 9 2,351 
Private— 
PCNOOISE crest tee ee ee 57 29 37 103 — 1,070 
Peachore:4 :2ieeny.ieeeat hive aL 531 282 325 984 — 10, 895 
Fe ODS Raat oka Bie ee 11,375 4,782 6,486 23, 395 ao 182,743 
Higher Education— 
THSCICULIONA,.. ont rods sts oe nee fas 10 17 11 8 _ 354 
Students (full-time university 
grader; ee et ae ee 7,741 7,024 9, 837 15,560 a 141, 388 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
Institutions e200. aiiese. Sixeeal 1 2 — _ — 125 
Teachers, .: 0.5.5 ees 22 41 _ = o~ 1,610 
piudente so neusg.e eee ce ee 469 993 _— — — 20,956 
Faculties of Education— ; 
PMACULNGS? onset casein he bani cnede 2 2 2 2 — 25 
ORCHERS.. 20 oo es eee oe ee 10 pe 95 135 — 488 
old (1 ana ae i Ey oa! 208 1,192 2,964 3,053 a 11,646 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Trade courses (pre-employment) 

CLOGORG Loe tc tay pie te ee, 2,550 2,894 2,821 2, 5227 — 25,973 
Trade courses (apprentices)3..... 1,012 883 4,367 3,546 — 16, 468 
Vocational high school courses. . 4,653 5,359 6, 890 11,394 a 152,412 
Post-secondary courses.......... — 218 1,154 202 — 11,931 
Private business schools........ 1,170 977 1,648 2,551 — 18,910 
Private trade schools........... 555 1,717 616 695 —_ 11,718 

Adult Education— 
Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1961-62)........... 10,304 13, 623 26, 427 13,301 — 207,189 
Provincial governments (1961-62) 43, 337 22,261 37, 752 84,303 1, 443 843, 1618 
——— el ee ee eee 
_.} Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 2 Also included 
with ‘‘Higher Education’’. 3 Includes indentured apprentices taking full-time, part-time and correspondence 
courses. 4Included under ‘‘Trade courses (pre-employment)’’. 5 Included with Nova Scotia. 
6 School year 1961-62. 7Includes only students being trained under federal-provincial agreements. 


8 Includes enrolment in courses sponsored by public libraries, business colleges, teacher-training institutions, and 
Federal Government departments not distributed by province. 
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An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handicraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1960 is 
presented in Table 3, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1958-60 are given at p. 347 and 
financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 351-352. 


3.—Total Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1960 


Pro- 
ropes Federal Total 
: Local vincial Other 
Type of Education Tesaticnd Cavesik a ea Fees Barings Ener 
x ments! aaere 
$’000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 
Formal Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 
EIMIG CCHOOIS Soros Sree reer ods 651,858 | 520,696 17,030 4,519 23,471 || 1,217,574 
Handicapped outside the public schools 645 11,607 43 a 355 12,607 
Government correspondence schools......... . 1,455 45 592 on 2,047 
Reform schools... 20080... eM ae. 744 Fe ¥ 744 
Indian and Eskimo education............... He : 34,314 see ae 34,314 
Privatrevhoolssbhacm os et ee ses cr bys 37, 877 9,015 46, 892 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary 652,503 | 534,502 51,344 42,988 32,841 || 1,314,178 
Teacher-training outside universities.......... Sea 15, 405 26 728 12 16,171 
Higher Education— 
urrent operating expenditure............... 411 75, 415 20,0312 45,991 13, 226 155,074 
Plant expenditure from current funds........ 287 36, 142 8,408 Lee see 44, 837 
Research in universities................se0- 6 963 13,357 Be 6,570 20, 896 
Defence colleges... .. 6. vedeceicccesttevces $35 an 5,030 bes se 5,030 
WOM OIGEBMIDG Srcsinhs sles To's Sexe bes hes teh Be 5,212 3, 892 Ao 5 9,109 
PROBE Meescsctownicbe tis 0 ave Aad he «cnt eee H 51 412 Bes 463 
Totals, Higher Education............... 704 | 117,783 51,130 45,991 19,801 235, 409 
Undistributable expenditure................00- ; ee 299 Fe 299 
Totals, Formal Education............. 653,207 | 667,690 | 102,799 89,707 52,654 || 1,566,057 
Vocational Training— 
Institutes of technology.............cececeeees 10, 487 1,795 1,371 93 13,746 
POON a sitis sin So CO as oon Po eee 2,635 1,670 282 4,660 
PREM ARAMIN Bc ce-de vee ies ose ries eee rows’ 7,082 667 768 34 9,001 
Primary industries and homemaking.......... a 2,719 155 18 361 3, 253 
TINGCIIOV OR sero rere he ore 661 935 1 2 1,599 
ONES ES ee Oe: nec Sanaa 621 410 ace 1,031 
Health and welfare personnel.................- 819 2,530 4 3 3,359 
Inmates of reform institutions................. 376 309 Se 685 
Indians and Eskimos. ...............ecceecees : 281 Wee 281 
Other vocational training costs................ : 132 1,939 16 i 2,087 
Provincial capital expenditures................ 12,511 3 Pa Ph 12,511 
Private business colleges..........c0.ecceceeee = 3,925 a 3,925 
Totals, Vocational Training........... 38,493 10,694 6,176 445 56,138 
Cultural Activities—+ 
Adult education, including night schools 5 2,458 302 19 2,779 
AOD BEUE ee ae fe ere LS, 3,061 1, 423 62 4,546 
BMOMORPT ARGS i es FL EA di. eck es hee we 320 — F 1 321 
PUUMIOHT OAL, tite, Barina . «cea aan etek tesitae 14,100 3,979 581 63 1,057 19,780 
Archives, museums and art galleries.......... Bf 2,344 3, 463 F Hee 5, 807 
National Film Board productions............. A ; 930 A ees 930 
tural societies—grants..............ceeeee- 112 17 : ne 129 
mrt O—grant. .. .bodes3 echt Shes ofsiic do ahs ‘ ads 425 : 425 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 14,100 12,274 7,141 144 1,058 $4,717 
cn ieee eee ce ie re eae Cer A BPR AOI 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 No direct grants were paid to universities of Quebec; 
see text on p. 351. ’ Capital grants from the Federal Government are included in the appropriate classification 
above. 4 Limited to reported expenditures of public funds. 5 Included in ‘‘Elementary and Second- 


ary—Public schools’’. 6 Includes capital costs from current funds. 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—Direct control and operation of public schools is by school boards, which 
operate under school laws and regulations. Through amalgamations and consolidations, 
schools are now operated by boards of larger units, local boards within larger units, in- 
dependent boards for rural schools, towns or cities, and some by official trustees appointed 
by the province in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, private schools are admini- 
stered by private organizations and federal schools by federal authorities. 


Table 4 gives the number of active public school boards in each province in the school 
year ended in 1963 and indicates the type of board, the number of official trustees and the 
number of board members elected or appointed to these boards. 


4.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, School Year 1962-63 


School Boards Composed 


oe ee Ae fade: of Trustees who are— 

or Btnce —— ofbarger| within | "Ecce | ods | an [a SOM2ag) an _| trawlers 
Une | oo Elected | Some  |Appointed 
Elected 
No No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland............. 284 — — 284 — — 284 3,129 
Prince Edward Island..... 14 _ 436 450 448 2 — 1,453 
Nova Scotia... ......5.+.-% 35 42 1,261 1,338 1,261 — 77 4,311 
New Brunswick........... 14 409 80 503 473 16 14 DH 
Quebec— 

Prowiantg tcl feet feet pac bel teeta 2 | 1380 
ODAATIO NF IIS 8 «0 BER 953 11) 2,909 3,873 3,533 52 288 17,918 
Manitoba Rh. sicawckecwecisees 61 38 1,337 1,436 1,436 _ _ 4,685 
Saskatchewan............. 57 4,720 357 5,134 5,184 _ — 16,335 
AIDCER ec ccce vie ee ne 2 59 _ 142 201 201 — _ 890 
British Columbia?......... 82 — 5 87 87 _ _ 568 
Mackenzie District........ = — 3 3 3 _ _ 11 

Totals... 22.55... 1,595 5, 683 7,815 15, 093 14,356 70 667 61,075 
1 Boards of Education—all members of Toronto Metropolitan Board. 2 In addition, 12 school districts 


are under an official trustee or trustees. 


Enrolment.—Table 5 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in 
Canada and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them by 
grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in these 
figures. Enrolment in private schools accounted for 4 p.c. of the total 1962-63 enrolment 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Schools operated by Federal Government depart- 
ments, that is, schools for Indian children, schools in the Territories and overseas schools 
for children of Service personnel, accounted for about 1 p.c. of the total. 


School enrolment has been increasing in recent years much more rapidly than the 
general population. Annual rates of increase in total school enrolment for the four most 
recent years ranged from 3.8 p.c. to 4.9 p.c.; the country’s population during the same period 
increased annually by amounts varying from 1.8 p.c. to 2.2 p.c. 
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5.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled, Private and Federal Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1962-63 


Prince 


New- Nova New : 
Grade foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No No No No. No No 

TEES ER Pg 5 va a 6,088 165 18, 849 75 16,711 105,980 
COLAC tees eee ee ee ee 15, 875 3,062 17, 742 17,709 144, 052 158, 887 
Grade@i2n kts citi ttescccnstt wee 14,812 2,793 18, 448 16,671 144, 671 148, 292 
GTICNG PS RR), SRE eae Seen 14, 550 2,662 18, 537 16,570 147,551 141,710 
KSPR OGCE Ea bet Sorc PR eid uoteitie Pavers 14,240 2,548 18,313 15, 982 140, 704 132,158 
GIA ORD. coh oo « AOU oie stares o Matte oe 13, 824 2,597 17,296 16,445 135, 028 130, 743 
GradetGrt, Sere Re ae, A. 12,723 2,472 17, 230 15,042 124, 534 123,366 
Coed ye Sn oes. ee es 12,335 2,547 17,360 14, 947 113,130 120, 545 
Grade 8..... SAAS Soden Se. See 11,114 2,618 15, 426 13,519 113, 962 114, 735 
Grade 9........... Rie Mate ooo eros 10,366 2,069 13, 983 11,931 93,715 124, 810 
Gradertld. ck. anos. kde hs Reoh cays 6, 841 1io3 11,147 9,213 66,491 98,919 
Grp Cel he Foe AAO oie cichere cs tates « « 4,779 1,098 8, 296 6,350 51,278 69,098 
GYAGOs1 Dei Fee hae ORs, DU AIEA aes 95 681 3,447 3,969 9,655 52,502 
TAO. VS wes ta oreo scot ok oe nae ee 535 564 26,216 
PAN XURAIOY cota ca Me RE ano clots oes <4. 50 29 876 495 8,921 15,988 
SDCCIAN ct hse hee ne ence Some: 454 98 461 168 571 3,676 

SP OCAIS. ey. Seas aresledie Mettee sn 138, 146 275167 197,411 159, 621 1,311,538 1,567,625 

She Yukon DND 
° Saskat- British 
Grade Manitoba Alberta : and Schools Canada 
. chewan Columbia N.W.T.1 @Overscns 
No No No No. No No No 

Kindergarten.......... 6,142 3,366 663 8, 823 374 880 168,116 
Grade Ayes cicics cee eks 23, 547 24,307 36,297 40,921 1,750 1,013 485,162 
Grade: iat 5. ee ees 22,193 23,358 35, 883 38, 458 1,422 853. 467, 854 
Gradoioir tom: 21,484 22,932 34,007 37,305 1,225 718 459,251 
Graders 20,706 21,506 32, 230 35,242 956 630 435,210 
Grader. 28 ereeeen cs 20,123 21,068 30,810 33,670 829 564 422,997 
Grade Aes. sak: 19,330 19,555 28,480 31, 861 595 |x. 495 395, 683 
(Chen Cy Nee Sa Ai ee 19,087 19,131 27,601 31,531 582 496 379, 292 
Graders. soa... <.dee ss 17, 233 18,240 26,013 31,630 432 486 365, 408 
Grader). sk xc-actceeies.« 17,270 18,082 25,588 30,518 356 443 349,131 
Grader yes ee. 14,352 15,715 21,545 26,811 252 336 273,355 
Gradenil:. 3: era... 12,234 11,800 17,559 20,701 154 195 208 , 542 
Gradewt2....&.... Be... 6,572 9, 666 16,479 15,221 120 135 118,542 
Gradevd3. ..J. 2... 5.00... & Se ake 2,790 2 58 30,165 
Auxiliary 02th... 0G. 1,077 1,285 60 3,096 59 _ 31,936 
DPeClale. <hr ss aeeee cs 36 379 25 90 _ —_— 5,958 

MN OGAIS essen cox 221,386 . 230,390 339,240 388, 668 9,108 2 7,302 4,591, 602 

1 Includes Ungava District of Quebec. 2 Total for Yukon Territory was 3,104 pupils. 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years ended in 1943 and 1963 the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased 128 p.c. from 
75,321 to 171,927. The number of men teachers increased 241 p.c. and the number of 
women teachers 99 p.c. 

In 1963, in nine provinces (excluding Quebec), 83 p.c. of the teachers had at least 
senior matriculation and one year of teacher-training, and an additional 9.5 p.c. had one 
year less schooling. Median experience in the eight provinces outside of Quebec and Ontario 
has increased slowly from 6.8 years in 1943 to 8.3 years in 1963, despite the large number of 
new teachers each year. Many of these have been recruited by the cities, where the median 
experience has declined from a high of 16.7 years in 1946 to 13.4 in 1954 and 9.3 years in 
1963. 

Between 1943 and 1963 the median salaries of all teachers in the nine provinces other 
than Quebec increased by 321 p.c. from $1,075 to $4,522, while that for teachers in one-room 
schools increased by 250 p.c. from $853 to $2,983. The annual rate of increase has naturally 
fluctuated considerably, ranging from 1.8 p.c. in 1941 to 16.8 p.c. in 1948. The increase 
in 1963 over 1962 was 2.4 p.c. as compared with 3.9 p.c. for 1962 over 1961. 
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6.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
School Year 1962-63 


: Median Median Fully University 
Province and Sex Number Salary | Experience | Qualified! | Graduates 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES? 
$ yrs p.c p.c. 
Nevwioundlam Gait Pits sonia Pe Ads nc, cin deh eee M. 1,136 2,192 OT, 22.9 6.1 
F, 2,685 2,391 3.4 13.6 2.6 
Prince: EdwardiIsland... 02:65 ....s0ceeccces M. 88 2,696 4.0 30.7 6.8 
F, 771 2,556 7.5 14.9 1.4 
INova Scotia. GM BEt .<..h dod. Ses cea hebeet M. 494 3,534 5.3 84.6 32.0 
F. 4,723 2,908 10.8 65.5 10.0 
New Brunswick............sese0. FH ACR as on M. 455 2,959 3.9 46.8 19.8 
F. 4,071 2,638 8.7 33.5 2.8 
QHEDEC. 2.0 4 OR Bsns: oe BARRE Bosc cecbowe Ne Meiers ‘ Bes ate Bat as .; 
Ontario: .. 5 fies os ccd BD ccevatehee s Catto M. 9, 805 4,911 5.6 95.6 20.1 
F, 29, 459 4,206 6.8 88.7 5.4 
MATIGODG Fiop ot tlvesnssnnint rcncatcrtlonestd Geastog ..M. 1,376 3,658 5.3 86.5 14.8 
F. 4,383 3,640 7.6 85.6 6.9 
Saskatehewen sc wcescwinseunaanicnaken reaaneie M. 1,705 4,107 5.3 97.9 11.7 
F, 5,060 4,062 8.3 97.5 2.6 
Albertay’s <1. sstpaetets Miss + dkaats et tame ..M. 1,600 5,292 6.8 92.2 37.8 
F, 6, 843 4,571 9.6 88.0 8.0 
British Columbia...............- dfetele:siaisvexctepehe M. 2,226 5,436 6.9 92.8 33.1 
i). 5,672 4,885 7.5 89.7 10.4 
TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES? 
$ yrs. p.c p.c 
Newfoundland..... APES buss Oe eR SS cro Oe ..M 655 4,079 6.0 44,7 48.7 
EF. 313 3, 809 10.0 36.7 38.7 
Prince Edward Island...............cesee0 .. M. 101 4,019 5.5 49.5 41.6 
F. 112 3,450 11.7 31.3 ry feu 
NOUR DCOUE. SA )o cons cic cebhlds cance cttuanes ee M. 973 4,851 8.7 80.0 68.7 
F. 986 4,267 12.2 63.8 55.6 
NOW (Brunswick) nw sins. ccdidicecescscedc bat. a. Ms 910 4,798 7.8 55.6 47.8 
1}. 832 3,892 11.9 38.2 32.3 
CIROROC soto coi nmnewiiomedacocmiciodio nt tnavcomeed ue ace i= He Ses 

in ROR, Smt eat’ A RPE BR PR M. 10,089 7,194 6.7 70.8 84.1 
F, 4,823 6, 464 5.4 74.4 88.8 
MANitoDs..c.cs. street on see tne M. 1,549 5,442 7.3 66.1 69.2 
F. 945 5,008 9.3 60.5 62.1 
Saskatehewan  - 2: vos duu sees de eben + coe M. 1,673 6,576 12.3 65.0 63.7 
FF: 808 5,475 12.1 50.4 50.7 
Albetta 12000. P08 9s Sevamanenact pene 3 M. 2,910 7,088 10.4 68.4 72.1 
RK. 1,783 5,775 11.8 49.3 51.3 
British Columbia........... Eh... Sao eteiattoeeectele M. 3,636 7,184 10.4 86.3 72.3 
F, 1,777 6,290 10.7 74.3 68.5 

Se ane ae en I ee ee) LAE ae Dene ee See eet DPSS to 


1 Fully qualified at the elementary level are teachers with junior matriculation and two or more years, or 
senior matriculation and one or more years of professional training. At the secondary level they are teachers with 
junior matriculation and four or more years, or senior matriculation and three or more years of schooling, of which 
one year was professional training. ? Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising kinder- 
garten and elementary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in 
rural schools with five or fewer classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as elementary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1962. 3 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising 
secondary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in urban centres 
and in rural schools with six or more classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1962. 


Financial Support.—Table 7 shows details of the income of public school boards for 
the years 1958-60. In most provinces, local taxation is the most important source of 
revenue followed by provincial government grants. In 1960, all other sources of income 
accounted for less than 3 p.c. of total current revenue. Newfoundland differs significantly 
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from other provinces in its method of school finance. Local taxation is non-existent outside 
of four School Tax Authorities and provincial grants are the major source of income with 
other sources accounting for 12 p.c. of current revenue. 


Usually school boards requisition the local municipalities for the sums needed to 
balance their budgets after taking account of provincial grants and other income. Excep- 
tions to this rule are mostly in areas where there is no municipal organization and where 
the school boards assess and levy taxes themselves. School taxes are levied on land and 
buildings and, in some cases, on improvements and personal property. Several provinces 
have taken steps to equalize real property assessment. 


Only four provinces collect and publish figures for debenture indebtedness, although 
it is the usual practice in all provinces, except Newfoundland, for boards to finance new 
construction, at least in part, by issuing debentures. Provincial aid toward capital expend- 
itures may take the form of a percentage of total cost, a fixed amount per classroom or 
assistance with debenture debt charges. Many provinces guarantee debentures issued by 
school boards and others assist in marketing them. 


7.—Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-60 


Notz.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


SR a SS Se SSS nen eee ee Se ee eee 
ON ee 


Income from— Total 23 
Z atl. urrent ebenture 
Province and Year AP iN tat Local Other Revenue Indebtedness! 
Granta Taxation Sources Recorded 
$7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland.................... 1958 11,533 163 1,682 13,378 
1959 12,861 205 1, 838 14,904 
1960 14, 879 212 2,073 17,164 
Prince Edward Island............ 1958 1, 220 1,178 101 2,499 
1959 1,565 1,273 60 2,898 
1960 2,154 1,333 70 3,557 
INOW COLMA. toast deca cls ie canta 1958 12,567 14,329 372 27,268 
1959 14,038 16,878 457 31,373 
1960 15, 859 19,185 493 35, 537 
New Brunswick.................. 1958 6, 829 14,797 612 22,238 ok 
1959 8,508 16,211 832 25,551 we 
1960 9,135 17,830 1, 200 28,165 ae 
Qitebecnc 5 ee ec th Foc ca dee 1958 56, 042 122,191 6,176 184, 409 264,789 
1959 63, 936 144,046 6, 864 214, 846 289 , 782 
1960 76, 838 162, 446 7,260 246, 544 342,709 
MOTEATIO‘ «cb eet ee ois oh eee es wc aoe 1958 129,552 197,656 12,412 339, 620 
1959 150, 157 240,149 11, 843 402,149 
1960 160,791 267, 041 12,970 440, 802 
PIATATODA anes feds ss Cethewsienece. 1958 13,190 24,400 639 38, 229 27,145 
1959 20, 244 27,935 142 48,321 34, 849 
1960 24,776 30, 899 82 55,757 48,065 
Saskatchewanritice vier leer 1958 20,579 34,613 991 56,183 27,693 
1959 25,443 35,111 1,506 62,060 37,170 
1960 28,965 38,815 1,701 69,481 44,790 
mere. SHE, 2TH ns 1958 48,810 41,092 1, 887 91,789 95,580 
1959 50,830 46,671 1,727 99 , 228 107,716 
1960 56,118 54,354 1,359 111, 831 115,628 
British; Columbia sé vi... decse ven. 1958 43,217 45,128 1,935 90, 280 
1959 48,576 53,226 1,925 103,727 
1960 55, 043 59, 494 Bisse 116, 869 


apt deer ae ree oye i A ei es CE ped ES ete be iriiibay snierngel bow stool 
1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 
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Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—According to the latest information available at the time of going to 
press, there were in Canada 354 institutions of higher education offering one or more years 
of degree-credit courses—304 under the control of religious bodies (264 Roman Catholic), 
23 under provincial government control, three under Federal Government control, and 24 
under private non-denominational control. These institutions were distributed by province 
as follows:— 


cpa ot 
- egree- ther 
Province Granting Institutions Total 
Institutions 
No. No. No. 
Newfoundland) cc.1 tice er cet ae ee 1 2° 3 
Prince Eidward'Islandii: Jeske. «a. doe ade 1 1 2 
HIN OBIS COLIR 2. ORR iach Asotin tect ic aoe 9 7 16 
ew BrunsWiCk? is .ctertre coor thot oe ee ee 6 4 10 
Quebecr.ciicuwsimeee oes c seen ceo eee 8 204 212 
NUBLIOSs As wives ccoletr corte conmins Oeeae ee cen Ce 21 44 65 
Manitoba’, nic nana ccch tori ote eo eee 3 7 10 
Saskatchewan ;. -2550. .& secs ene eae 5 12 17 
ADOT oo s\0 icecoscicce:c 0:0 eR oa ee eee 2 9 11 
British Columbia: acis acc sened ane ee eee 3 5 8 
ToTArs, 2S, Soe), FOE aT eae 59 295 354 


Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continues to increase year by 
year and indications are that enrolments may well be double the 1963-64 figure of 158,270 
in about ten years. Table 8 shows full-time enrolment by province for the academic years 
ended 1961-64. In the latest year, in addition to full-time students, there were about 
50,000 part-time university-grade students (including about 6,000 graduate students) in 
attendance during the regular 1963-64 winter session and nearly 7,000 students taking 
university-grade credit correspondence courses. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1961-64 


OOOO — 
-_—_.,er_ro——————_F,F«Q«Xv—w 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
Province 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
Total Only} Total Only! Total Only Total Only 
No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland............. 1,240 33 1,757 17 1,998 34 2,244 47 

Prince Edward Island..... 570 — 68 — 70. — 738 —_ 
Nova Scotia............... 5, 820 147 6,409 172 7,034 242 US CX 269 
New Brunswick........... 4,070 90 4,533 149 4,896 181 5,153 199 
Quebec wo..faia dee Bees o 38,000 1,981 43,156 2,307 47,324 2,813 53,579 3,310 
Ontario. occ... 8..8k* ees 32,100 2,599 35, 871 2,903 39, 269 3,025 44,182 4,189 
Manitoba: ....0. een eae ee 6,360 251 6,947 294 7,741 296 8,802 564 
Saskatchewan............. 5,630 210 6,329 226 7,024 253 7,811 315 
Alberta’... 5.28. 0s ee catn 7,140 350 8,499 471 9, 837 656 11,000 825 
British Columbia......... 13,070 857 14,710 808 15,560 633 17,039 845 
MOtals ccs tcc ore 114,000 6,518 | 128,894 7,347 | 141,388 8,436 | 158,270 10,563 


1 All theology enrolment included as undergraduate prior to 1962-63. 


Foreign enrolment has risen considerably during the past decade, with a larger propor- 
tion of students from countries other than the United States and Britain coming to Canadian 
institutions, as shown in Table 9. In 1962-63 about one of every 16 full-time university 
students in Canada was a resident of a country other than Canada. Hong Kong, Trinidad 
and Tobago, and Britain each accounted for over 500 students while France, Pakistan, 
India and Jamaica contributed from 100 to 400 each. About 150 other countries or terri- 
tories were represented in the figures. 
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9.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain, Selected Academic Years Ended 1931-63 


Enrolment from 


; 2 3 : Canadians 
Students with Residence in— Other Countries nk ete 
Total in Canada Studying in— 
Academic | Full-Time |—-—— |_|] 
ee seb cin ‘ . x“ er 
nded— nrolment : ritis ew- ritis : 
F United Brie Other | From all nited 
in Canada | States | Britain = Mae ote Countries |Countries REESE States? | Britain® 
Only 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TERY Pee ree 32,926 1,506 333 54 175 236 2,304 oe 1,313 212 
5 a Re 36,319 1,478 41 74 174 289 2,056 re 1,458 
Ks) Se ee 68,306 1,758 164 252 ae 1,014 3,188 Ap 4,528 372 
1956.07" 72,7377 1,773 281 635 aS 1,696 4,385 Sr 4,990 404 
1961",...... 113, 864 2,362 582 1,210 whe 3,097 7,251 3,294 || 6,058 502 
1962 onde 128,894 2,660 577 1,251 aes 3,412 7,900 3,552 || 6,571 559 
LOGS << chants 141,388 2,845 650 1,153 Ree 3,870 8,518 3,763 | 7,004 657 
1 Before 1949, Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from the 
Institute of International Education, New York. 3 Data from the Association of Universities of the British 


Commonwealth, London, England. Newfoundland is included with Canada for all years. 


STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
CANADIAN STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRITAIN, SELECTED ACADEMIC YEARS ENDED 1951-63 


CANADIANS STUDYING IN THE STUDENTS WITH RESIDENCE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


UNITED STATES UNITED STATES OTHERS 
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Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 


years ended 1961-64; breakdown by sex for 1963-64 was not available at the time of going 
to press. 


10.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1961-64 


Notr.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-60 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


Field of Study 


No. No. No. No. No. 


Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Commerce. 10,338 | 2,896 | 12,231 | 3,516 | 13,955 


Bachelors‘of Arte*=:" bok et 7,614 | 2,549 | 9,250] 3,154 | 10,532 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?............0.006... 1,614 287 | 1,879 310 } | 2,237 
Bachelors of Commercet.............0.ecececeece -1,110 60 | 1,102 52} 1,186 
Graduates in Applied Science.................... 2,614 8 | 2,673 7 | 2,435 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering....... 2,412 8 | 2,437 4] 2,246 
Bachelors of Architecture’...........ccccceeccece. 84 — 120 + 96 
Bachelors of Forestry...........ccceccccccececes. 115 _ 110 — 88 
Bachelors of Fisheries... a8 oh ootte 3 — 6 — 5 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 
and Household Science....................... 637 286 719 299 7163 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science................. 311 12 351 9 357 
First degrees in Veterinary Science............... 56 72 3 85 
Bachelors of Household Science.................. 270 270 287 287 321 
Graduates in Education, Library Science and 
Social ‘Services fiw 22180 ah) ea 3,119 | 1,217] 3,833] 1,595 | 4,369 
First degrees in education or pedagogy............ 2,430 903 | 3,009} 1,158] 3,495 
Librarian degrees and diplomas.................. 199 130 268 189 265 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas... 245 69 321 90 337 
Social service degrees and diplomas.............. 245 115 235 158 272 
Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies.... 1,778 582 | 1,934 705 | 1,989 
Medical doctorercscss seventeen at eee 842 65 846 86 826 
ORtISte: colbes tedcvak (sates ston: eee: 179 8 229 8 259 
PHATMACISS! «05.05 oo os odo vv dos Re. 281 86 281 78 293 
First degrees in nursing..............0.ecec000.., 302 302 384 383 386 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy.......... 118 118 147 147 172 
Chiropraction.; isi 24 <<cist See, ok Peet. 28 2 19 1 19 
plomettry sds orice tree eee 28 1 28 2 33 
Graduates in Law and Theology................. 1,556 85 | 1,519 67 | 1,457 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law... 697 35 661 37 588 
Roman Catholic theological colleges...... RerT I 562 — 530 _ 545 
Protestant theological colleges®............escee.. 297 50 328 30 324 
Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas. . 198 137 202 131 253 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts............... 11 8 14 9 13 
Bachelors of Interior Design 9 8 10 8 24 
Journaliom yi, ..0: <1 eo eeee Pee 25 14 26 12 23 
Bachelors of Music.............. 88 67 80 57 a 
Oshers Lodsetiiitiasitubunkek oo MCN l 4 ee 65 40 72 45 106 
Graduate and Honorary Degrees............. coos] 35017 506 | 3,374 640 | 3,827 
Honorary doctorates............. wiaiaterndblevevacthervotorte 265 14 240 11 254 
Doctorates in course............. LG deureseaar etek 305 26 321 26 421 
Masters of Arts" pusectceeneechvtersseanknicwererc, 1, 408 294} 1,497 339 | 1,705 
asters of Science®,,.......... cece cccccccccuvceue 672 46 753 47 843 
Licences (except Theology)®............... econ iets 367 126 563 217 604 
1 Estimated. 2 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 3 Some institutions include 
Science degrees in Arts. 4 Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 5 Includes 
diplomas in Architecture from the School of Architecture of Montreal. 6 Includes all diplomas and degrees 
except for Bachelors of Divinity. 7 Includes M. Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some 
institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included with M.A.’s. § Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., M.V. 
Se., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately) as well as M.Sc. ® The “‘Licence’’ in the French- 


language universities is the next degree in advance of the Bachelor. 
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Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1955. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1955-64 
Nore.—Figures from 1957 are estimates based on returns from institutions representing about 50 p.c. of the 


total prorolee Figures for all years include some research personnel and junior and sessional lecturers and 
assistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 
No. No. 
LEE Ng Sea i al AA a 0 6,474 TOGO2,, ee AA REN scree ae 9,200 
WE ElSraranate eh cfs cai kiades do .+.0, danas rei ailosis.s bie 6,719 FOO Tee So a 5 cheatita ee dike hola kc 6 C8 oareds 9,755 
LIDS eae etiges Jas Sakeciae marie Repeater e nas 7,000 TOG ZTE ot bec iahiss el abicn go cekne« 10,540 
LURES an. SE ee ee 7,500 TODS > aid diate espa tec Mc here Chochacn RE tw Seis 11,670 
BG se ekg SEI oe ae doie «0 MNO so. 8,200 VOCS. ROM ideo it's cco SEE s cock asiecdeee acts 12,940 


Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institu- 
tions for 1963-64. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 Universities, Academic Year 1963-64 


Nore.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia; 
Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; Atlantic—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


Region 
Rank Atlantic Central Western 
Provinces | Provinces | Provinces 
$ $ $ 
WD CAUN a. seer cis, tae tt «so bac oR ete cele: 13,125 17,625 16, 225 
PTOLESSOTH soto ae POS ade ss's 2 Ae hewles bee 11,150 13,977 13,373 
Associate professors.........ccccceccccccccccccecs 8, 828 10, 223 10, 224 
Assistant professors... 26... 500s eccsie’veciveweces 7,254 8,150 7,985 
Instructors and lecturers............ceccccceecees 6, 069 6,534 6, 400 
Totals, All Ranks.................. 7,919 9,451 9,050 9,103 5,567! 


1 Includes 13 ungraded professors not distributed above. 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a ten-year series of the finances of Canadian universities. 
Since 1952 they have received more than one half of their revenue from government grants 
and a very small amount from municipal councils. Beginning with the academic year 
1951-52, the Federal Government has provided university grants to help meet current 
operating costs. These grants were originally paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of 
population in each province and the eligible institutions received their share of the provincial 
allotment according to the number of full-time students in undergraduate and graduate 
courses. The rate of grant was increased to $1.00 per capita in 1956-57, to $1.50 in 1958-59 
and to $2.00 in 1962-63. The Province of Quebec did not accept this grant for the years 
up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 the payments refused by Quebec were held in 
trust by the Canadian Universities Foundation, which administers the fund. In 1960-61 
the Quebec Government and the Federal Government negotiated a new tax-sharing agree- 
ment under which Quebec provides its own grants and is reimbursed by an abatement of 
corporation tax. Table 14 gives details of the federal grants for each of the academic 
years ended 1962-64. 


The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the University 
Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original amount 
in the fund was $50,000,000, to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of specific 
building or capital equipment projects, having regard to the population of each province. 
Up to the end of March 1963, a total of over $30,000,000 had been paid. Grants are paid 
in four equal instalments spread over the period of construction so that there is a time lag 
between approval and payment. 
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The Canada Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000, the interest 
on which is available for the provision of scholarships or other assistance in the fields of 
the arts, humanities and social sciences (see also pp. 363-365). 


13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1952-61 
Nore.—In 1952 and 1953, institutions included represent about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade 
enrolment. For subsequent years figures given are an estimate of the total current revenue and expenditure of 
universities and colleges. 


Current Income 


Total 
Academic Year Endowments G Stud Current 
Ended— and overnment tudent | Miscellaneous| Total! Expenditure 
Investments Grants Fees! 

$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 . 

TQS 2 eee penis See ae oe 3,120 18,733 14,025 4,647 40 ,532 40,792 
LOSS cata naeeecniee oiee 3,185 25,284 14,544 5,208 48,221 47,195 
WOB4 ISS. Peas Ae ae 2,979 26,554 14, 260 6,675 50, 468 50,116 
LOS 5 vac: mars Asivels.. Mites eens 3,651 41,786 21,285 9,037 75, 759 76,057 
L9SG sacra cece eke 4,692 45,107 21,600 8,938 80,337 80, 427 
1057 /0ie.v, Solevan tim ak 5,014 49,911 25, 105 10,733 90,763 86,521 
LOS Saar Te Creer 4,375 57,118 30, 867 10,304 102, 664 102,991 
1O59 TE, . LISTE, at 4,668 70, 843 33,546 11,373 120, 430 121,113 
1060S eee eee 5, 082 82,515 40,789 14,132 142,518 143,311 
LOCLARSS SY, SP 5,332 110,183 45,991 14,396 175, 902 175,970 


1 Board and lodging not included. 


14.—Federal Government University Grants, by Province, Academic Years Ended 1962-64 


‘ Nore.—Figures for 1952-61 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1955 
edition. 


ate Grant per 
Province and Academie Year Ended— Institutions Pi bake oe Eligible 
Student 
No. No. $ $ 

Newfoundland<+.: ssastearanhsonsd vaeaereres oe 1962 1 1,757 672,225 390. 88 
1963 1 1,998 940, 000 470.47 

1964 1 2,244 962,000 428.70 

Prince Hdward island... :.2,.0¢ cess ee ee: 1962 2 683 157,784 229.79 
1963 2 705 212,000 300. 71 

1964 2 734 214,000 291.55 

Nove Scotign.ccreisrrin.ciyus% wancrnarees weet 1962 13 6,372 1,113, 834 173.50 
1963 13 6, 943 1,492,000 214.89 

1964 13 7,505 1,512,000 201.47 

New! Brunswick), S002..207 Pane REI 1962 6 4,532 880,812 197.90 
1963 6 4,892 1,214,000 248.16 

1964 4 5,143 1,228,000 238.77 

Quebec! earee ee eoeereneeeeeeoeeeeeeseeseeseseeoeeeeeneereeseeoe eco ese coe eee 

OMUALION Seca sche easter ines cance ere aees 1962 31 31,999 9,325, 428 292.33 
1963 30 35,185 12,684,000 360. 49 

1964 31 39,964 12,896,000 322.69 

Manitoba jtiano Mit ah «cis Sains ewer: 1962 8 6, 853 1,295,065 201.74 
1963 8 - 7,583 1,870,000 246.60 

1964 8 8,516 1,900,000 223.11 
Saskatchawantse-2e. Wane Rolavoewes. 1962 13 6, 182 1,397,189 224.49 
1963 14 6,907 1,860,000 269.29 

1964 14 7, 652 1, 866,000 243. 86 

IDEA a. th SOME Aca cscce cee ec sesevera aan te 1962 6 8,080 2,008, 685 247.27 
1963 6 9,379 2,740,000 292.14 

1964 6 10, 446 2,810,000 269.00 

Britian Columbia. «cs etaasss cece lee 1962 5 14,418 2,409,060 169.48 
1963 5 15,159 3,312,000 218.88 

1964 5 16,516 3,390,000 205.26 

Totals! 30. en Se ee 1962 85 80,876 19,360,082 240.02 

1963 85 88,751 26,330,000 297.00 

1964 84 98,720 26,778, 000 271.00 


1 See text on p. 351 re Quebec. 
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Subsection 3.—Vocational Education 


Table 15 summarizes the data on full-time vocational training classes. The duration 
of these classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at 
provincially operated trade schools, to two-year vocational high school courses or three-year 
post-secondary courses offered in provincial technical institutes. Numerous skills are 
taught, ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instrument 
technicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year voca- 
tional courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or may 
continue other formal training in a trade school or a technical institute. 

In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 


15.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1961-62 
—_0eE20oo®=®@oO®@oO0oao0SSSSSSS eee eee ee 
. Item Nfid. Po. 1 N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


OOO | OO | | 


Publicly Sponsored— 
Trade courses for the unemployed 


and:disableda>.):.....<). Pn tase 349 97 629 3,041 6,442 7,516 
Vocational high sehool courses.... 503 140! 905 4,528 21,4291 70,751 
Post-secondary technical courses. . _ — 32 78 7,499 3,959 
Apprenticeship courses............ 198 — 809 102 1,497 3,295 

Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............- — — 107 — 0,002 3,370 
Business school courses............ — 569 646 5, 900 5,316 
DotalSeccccsccssidccoss 1,050 25788 8,395 48,383 94,207 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
No. f No. No. No. No. 


Publicly Sponsored— . 
Trade courses for the unemployed 


andudisa bled, 200 ©. 3... <:isht.tlees 1,530 897 998 ie a3y4 22,831 
Vocational high school courses.... 4,139 4,900 11,280! 8,620! 127,195! 
Post-secondary technical courses. . _ 168 1,032 197 13,219 
Apprenticeship courses............ 1,008 905 3,778 612 11,7042 

Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............. 588 2,307 757 806 13, 2973 
Business school courses............ 1,014 807 1,403 2,324 17,9794 
POURS sce crs too te ate ae 825 3 8,279 9,984 19,248 13,891 206, 225 
1 Hstimate. 2 In addition, there were 10,961 part-time students and 357 students taking correspondence 
courses. § Excludes 12,771 part-time students and 31,758 students taking correspondence courses from private 
trade schools and business schools. 4 Excludes some 21,000 part-time students. 


Subsection 4.—Adult Education 


Universities and colleges, federal, provincial and municipal governments, and a wide 
variety of private schools and organizations provide for adult education activities in Canada 
and a number of national voluntary organizations assist in co-ordinating these efforts, the 
most important being the Canadian Association for Adult Education and |’ Association 
canadienne de l’éducation des adultes. 

Annual DBS surveys from 1957-58 to 1961-62 show pronounced increases in enrolment 
in courses for credit toward a high school diploma or a university degree, and substantial 
enrolments in vocational adult courses. Enrolments in courses on social and other cultural 
subjects did not increase as rapidly but each year account for important portions of the 
total enrolment. 
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In 1961-62, 88 universities and colleges reported a total course enrolment of 207,189, 
of whom 47.9 p.c. were working for credit toward a university degree, and 22.4 p.c. were in 
professional training and refresher courses. Informal study included community develop- 
ment groups, fine arts, literature and language classes, current events study groups and 
marriage preparation courses. Federal and provincial government departments conducted 
or assisted municipal boards to conduct courses with a total enrolment of 744,482, of whom 
15.7 p.c. took academic subjects for credit toward a high school diploma, and 37.7 p.c. 
vocational courses. Government agencies also sponsored public health courses, language 
and citizenship classes for new Canadians, French-English conversation groups, leadership 
training, and fine arts courses. Other sponsors who reported, as indicated in Table 16, 
brought the total enrolment to more than 1,000,000, or one of every 12 persons 15 years of 
age or over in the population as of June 1962. 


In addition to organized classes and courses, sponsors of adult education arranged 
public lectures, film showings, exhibits, performances and similar activities, which drew a 
total attendance of 3,293,678. Institutions and agencies offering programs of adult educa- 
tion prepared television and radio programs, information materials, and exhibits for fairs 
and conferences. The National Film Board and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation co- 
operated with other sponsors in the production of program materials and the staffs of adult 
education agencies provided consultative services to organizations and individuals. 


16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1961-62 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


Vv 1 Total | “ar Pace” 
é ocationa. ota at Public 
Province and Sponsor Academic and Pro- Informal Enrolment Lectures, 
Subjects fessional Courses ete. 
raining 
No No No. No No 

Newfoundland— 

Universities:::ocsssrsitershotnver: 0 85 785 900 12,268 

Government). aaaecues se inctseettocin: 1, 827 1,387 101 3,315 2,948 
Prince Edward Island— 

Universities: 252 ee oc erkess es oasis 360 30 = 390 — 

GOVeErnMentE. .....66.conck. Mitek ees — 541 150 691 57,301 
Nova Scotia— 

Universities # <i. 5.002. 5bs clits oc cene 2,721 4,193 1,395 8,309 28,990 

Government!s..5 sce. eee oe ee 1,250 8,195 2,441 11, 886 37,000 
New Brunswick— 

Universities) (c.0chio.0.te Stee es 6,708 893 3,018 10,619 9,225 

Governmenth-ccrecsus ere ees 6, 850 13,060 2,320 22,230 20,621 
Quebec— 

Universitiesi: sicidiss arenicoet GO fae 33,039 7,944 11,393 2-310 207, 839 

Governments wes ctockhanectatses ae 25,108 42,552 220,418 288,078 178,150 
Ontario— 

NIV GESELIES)sc.-05 cise eink sarees tate 32,227 15,964 22,749 70,940 410, 812 

Government!) 3.5 occ acme ae 31,765 69,144 52,092 153,001 34,672 
Manitoba— 

WREVERBIGION Heep escalates coe cee 6, 967 2,342 995 10,304 72,584 

Government!. 2015029 4,916 . 20, 858 17,563 43,337 333, 414 
Saskatchewan— 

Universities: ease. Be 5,386 4,952 3, 285 13, 623 70,685 

Goyetnmont! 4 tae ante itt 9,005 7,595 5, 661 22,261 203,193 
Alberta— 

Universities: 23 yin otis er tiavee ie sine 6, 899 7,618 11,910 26,427 68, 422 

Government!i= 23 gn oe. ee ee 6, 284 23,240 8,228 37, (be 324,168 
British Columbia— 

‘Universities tio... cies eee ee 5,025 2,457 5,819 13,301 308,918 

Governments.) nig Pee 19,974 33,073 31, 256 84,303 3,141 


1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 
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16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1961-62—concluded 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


St Oe ee eee Attendance 
Territory and Sponsor Academic hed ary Informal Parca Ranuen 
Subjects fessional Courses ete. 
Training 
No No No. No No 
Mumon MPeIritory ...26 1/5. LLL. ee 6 49 20 75 105 
Federal Government.................. 9,953 60, 988 6,612 77,553 396, 251 
BNE OTST ICR i. < io Sopee ¥8 neice v dome _ _— 5,781 5,781 512,971 
Business colleges................2000 a 24,624 a 24,624 — 
Teacher-training institutions........... —_ 37,670 — 37,670 — 
PIERO SCOOOIS oa cccielcs a cae se sreeonee os — 52,332 — 52,332 -- 
Totals, 1961-62'............... 215,878 420,480 413,992 1,050,350 3,293, 678 
Totals, 1960-61!............... 171, 723 366,171 393, 011 930,905 3,802, 987 


1 Unduplicated enrolment. 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Section 1.—The Arts and Education* 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations.—Fine art (architecture, painting 
and drawing, commercial and decorative arts, graphics, ceramics and sculpture) appears 
as an elective subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken 
as one of five, six or more subjects for a year or two. In Mount Allison University, McGill 
University, Sir George Williams University, Queen’s University, McMaster University, 
Assumption University and the Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, there is a sufficient number of courses to allow the taking of a Bachelor 
degree with specialization in fine art. At the University of Toronto an Honour Bachelor 
degree in art history and archaeology is offered, and a Master degree in architecture may 
be obtained at McGill University and at the Universities of Toronto, Manitoba and British 
Columbia. 


There are many schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for admission, 
as they are more concerned with the technical development of the artist. The most widely 
known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 
cole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 
School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal,{Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 
University of Manitoba School of Fine Arts, Winnipeg, Man. 
School of Art, Regina College, Regina, Sask. 
Provincial Insitute of Technology and Art, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta. 
(affiliated with the University of Alberta, Edmonton) 
Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some 
of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various independent groups; such 
courses are listed in Some Summer Courses in the Arts in Canada published by the Canadian 
Cultural Information Centre.* 


* Further information on this subject may be obtained from the Canadian Cultural Information Centre, 56 
Sparks St., Ottawa. 
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Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and 
adults, radio talks, lectures and concerts are features of the programs of the various galleries. 
Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, and 
organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the 
Art Institute of Ontario and the Queen’s Art Circuit have been founded to carry on the work 
on a regional basis. The National Gallery of Canada has a nation-wide program of this 
nature. It is the third largest circulating agency in North America. The principal art 
galleries are:— 

Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 
Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 
Calgary Allied Arts Centre, Calgary, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other Fine Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, 
exclusive of museums and art galleries, include the following:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
Canadian Arts Council 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
Federation of Canadian Artists 

Federation of Canadian Woodcarvers 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Town Planning Institute of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. The group of pictures that formed the 
nucleus of the collection was selected by the Marquis. Until 1907 the National Gallery 
was under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to 
public demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by 
the government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first 
professional curator was appointed. 


In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
c. 186) and was placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under such management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, the Gallery administration comes under the aegis of the 
Secretary of State. The Board of Trustees, now composed of nine members representing 
all sections of Canada, meets twice annually. 
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In 1960, the Gallery entered a new era in its history when the entire national collection 
and the staff and equipment necessary to its maintenance were transferred to new modern 
quarters—the Lorne Building in downtown Ottawa—and, for the first time, the Gallery 
had adequate well-lighted space for hanging its permanent works of art and for displaying 
travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections are of indisputable taste and quality. They have been 
built up along international lines and give the people of Canada an indication of the origins 
from which their national tradition is developing. The collection of Canadian art, the 
most extensive and important in existence, is continually being augmented by the purchase 
of works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other sources. The collections of Old 
Masters include twelve important works acquired from the Liechtenstein collection; 
extensive war collections; the Massey collection presented to the Gallery during 1946-50 
by the Massey. Foundation; a collection of French paintings; prints and drawings; and 
diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. The prints and drawings collection 
consists of more than 5,000 items. 


The services of the Gallery include the operation of a reference library open to the 
public which contains more than 10,000 volumes and periodicals on the history of art 
and other related subjects; the operation of an Exhibition Extension Service which prepares 
and circulates travelling exhibitions, provides educational services such as lectures offered 
to the general public across Canada, and organizes guided tours for visitors to the Gallery 
at Ottawa; the production of publications, films, reproductions, didactic exhibitions and 
other aids to art appreciation; and assistance to Canadian artists participating in important 
international exhibitions such as the Biennials held in Paris, Venice and Sio Paulo. The 
Conservation and Scientific Research Division of the Gallery, which had been handling 
requests for technical information on works of art from public and private collections across 
Canada, was in 1964 renamed the National Conservation Research Laboratory in recogni- 
tion of its expanding services to the country as a whole. The major function of this section 
is the conservation of the national art collection by the application of the highest inter- 
national standards. Studies are conducted on the effects of environment on works of art, 
the durability of artists’ materials and the scientific identification of artistic techniques. 
The services of the Laboratory are offered to government departments and art museums 
and are to be extended in the near future. 


Performing Arts Schools.—Music, the most widespread of the performing arts 
(which also include opera, drama, and ballet and dance) is a degree course in a number of 
universities. The University of Toronto offers a Doctorate and a Master degree in music; 
a Bachelor degree or Licentiate in music may be obtained at Acadia University, Laval 
University, McGill University, Mount St. Vincent University, St. Joseph’s University, 
St. Louis University and the Universities of Montreal, Toronto, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia; and a Bachelor degree with specialization in music may be obtained at 
Mount Allison University, St. Francis Xavier University, Queen’s University and the 
Universities of Sherbrooke, Western Ontario and Saskatchewan. Advanced instruction is 
also given at the Brandon College School of Music, the Advanced School of Contemporary 
Music, Toronto, the Institute of Music and Dramatic Art, Montreal, and the Banff School 
of Fine Arts. The Royal Conservatory of Opera School, Faculty of Music of the University 
of Toronto, trains students in all phases of operatic production, and summer courses are 
held at Banff and the University of British Columbia. 


A Bachelor degree with specialization in drama may be obtained at the Universities 
of British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan and at Queen’s University, and advanced 
instruction is given at the Banff School of Fine Arts. The Manitoba Theatre School, the 
Medhurst Theatre School, Toronto, the National Theatre School of Canada, Montreal, 
and the New Play Society Theatre School, Toronto, are also of importance in this field. 
The ballet and dance schools of national importance are the National Ballet School, Toronto, 
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Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, Montreal, the Canadian School of Ballet, Winnipeg and the 
Okanagan Valley, the Banff Summer School and the University of British Columbia 
Summer School. 


Section 2.—Museums and Education 


Modern museums, in Canada and elsewhere, are breaking away from the old concept 
of being mere repositories and are assuming an important role as educational and cultural 
centres. They have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able to 
provide, for study and exhibition, actual, original objects as well as descriptions and pic- 
tures of such objects. Canadian museums of history and science offer many educational 
services to the public through exhibits, guided tours, lectures, and scientific and popular 
publications. The following museums have staff members who are specifically charged 
with organizing programs in education and providing extension services:— 

Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 
McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que. 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 
Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 


Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 


The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 
Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children, not directly associated with 
school work. These include Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature 
clubs and field excursions. 


For adults, museums offer lectures, film showings, and guided tours, the latter usually 
available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give lectures to service 
clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations, and hobby clubs. The latter, such as 
naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use the museum as their 
headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local fairs, historical celebra- 
tions and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have had regular radio or tele- 
vision programs; and others have made occasional contributions. Some historical museums 
stage annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries represented by the exhibits 
are demonstrated to the public. 


The National Museum of Canada.*—The National Museum originated in the 
Geological Survey of Canada and its early history is inseparable from that institution. 
The first united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada met in Montreal in 1841. In J uly 
of that year the Natural History Society of Montreal and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec petitioned the Government to carry out a geological survey. As a result 
a resolution was passed in the Estimates on Sept. 10, to defray the expenses of a Geological 
Survey of the Province of Canada. 

William E. Logan was appointed the first director of the Geological Survey in 1842. 
He and his assistant, Alexander Murray, undertook their first field work in 1843, and their 
collections formed the humble beginnings of the National Museum. Logan was much more 
than a mere geologist and his interests extended to other branches of natural science. His 


_ * Prepared by Dr. R. Glover, Director, Human History Branch, and Dr. A. W. F. Banfield, Director, Natural 
History Branch, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
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diaries contain accurate drawings of named plants. He wrote in his annual report for the 
year 1852-53: “It may be a consideration whether a growing country like Canada could not 
afford to anticipate what future importance may require in the nature of a national museum 
and at some future time not far distant, erect an appropriate edifice especially planned for 
the purpose.” 


In the meantime, the officers of the Geological Survey continued to collect for the 
geological museum. In 1856, Elkanah Billings, a palaeontologist, was added to the staff, 
the first of a number of specialists, and the legislation passed that year to continue the work 
of the Geological Survey specified the establishment of a geological museum, open to the 
public, to exhibit specimens, books and instruments. 


In 1874, the practice of recording the number of visitors to the Museum was com- 
menced; from May 1874 to April 1875, the number of visitors was 1,017 and by the year 
ended April 1896 it had reached 31,595. In 1874, the distribution of specimens of minerals, 
rocks and other natural history objects to schools was started with a donation to the Board 
of School Teachers of Elora, Ont. The first organized Museum lecture program was under- 
taken in 1912, with a series of lectures for young people after school; by 1915, Saturday 
morning lectures for children and evening lectures for adults—both features of the Museum 
program today—were in operation. 


The scope of the Museum was enlarged in the ‘‘Act to make better provision respecting 
the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada and for maintenance of the Museum 
in connection therewith”, of Apr. 28, 1877. In that Act the Survey was instructed ‘‘to 
study and report upon the flora and fauna of the Dominion” and ‘“‘to continue to collect 
the necessary materials for a Canadian museum of natural history, mineralogy and geology”’. 
As early as the Act of 1856, the Geological Survey of Canada had been authorized ‘from 
time to time” to distribute publications relative to the Survey. From this authority 
developed the Museum’s celebrated series of scientific bulletins presenting the researches 
of its staff. 


The Act of 1877 established the Geological Survey and the Museum on a continuing 
basis and permitted the appointment of specialists in connection with natural history 
research. John Macoun was appointed to establish the division of biology in 1882. He was 
an eminent botanist who had accompanied the expedition of Sanford Fleming to explore 
Western Canada in 1871. Macoun’s report of 1874 laid the groundwork for the establish- 
ment of western Canadian agriculture. He also published a catalogue of Canadian birds. 
In 1895 under the third Director of the Geological Survey, George M. Dawson, the Museum 
entered the field of Canadian anthropology. 


Prior to 1880, the Museum occupied several buildings in Montreal but that year the 
Geological Survey moved to Ottawa, occupying the former Clarendon Hotel on Sussex 
Street. Construction of the Victoria Memorial Museum building was started in 1904 and 
the Geological Survey moved in in 1910. The Museum began an expanded program of 
research and exhibition under the direction of R. W. Brock, then Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Unfortunately this program was curtailed during World War I be- 
cause the burning of the Parliament Buildings, in 1916, forced Parliament to occupy the 
Museum building until 1919. Later, expansion of the exhibition halls was handicapped by 
the Museum sharing its building with the National Gallery of Canada and the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 


However, in 1927, the Governor General in Council gave authority “to designate the 
museum branch of the Department of Mines as the National Museum of Canada’”’. In 
1950, the National Museum of Canada was transferred to the Department of Resources 
and Development (now the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources) and 
in 1964 it was transferred to the Department of the Secretary of State. Since the end of the 
Second World War, particularly after the appointment of Dr. Frederick J. Alcock as Chief 
Curator, the Museum has increased its research, education and exhibition staff in order to 
play a more important role in the cultural life of Canada and perform the tasks properly 
assigned to the National Museum of Canada. 
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The responsibilities of a great museum include the collection, preservation, storage and 
study of objects related to the various disciplines that fall under its purview. The next 
step is the undertaking of research by specialists in those fields and the publication of their 
findings to increase the total knowledge of their subjects. Typically, museums exhibit 
items from their collections as intrinsically beautiful displays and also to teach the public 
the scientific background to the subject. This leads to the educational program of museums 
which usually includes lectures, workshops, guided tours for children and activity groups, 
travelling exhibits, loans, library service, and radio and television programs. 


The National Museum of Canada is now organized to present all these facets for the 
enjoyment and education of the people of Canada. It is divided into two Branches— 
the Human History Branch and the Natural History Branch. The Human History Branch 
contains the divisions of Archaeology, Ethnology and Folklore, and a recently organized 
History division. Under the Natural History Branch are the divisions of Zoology, the 
National Herbarium, and Geology and Palaeontology. Services common to both Branches 
are concerned with exhibitions, education and technical and administrative functions. The 
total staff in 1963-64 was 137 persons including 32 professional and administrative person- 
nel, 66 technical and operational personnel and 39 prevailing rate and part-time assistants. 


The 1964 field research program in natural history included 12 expeditions to various 
parts of Canada. Their work included the collection of mammals from the southern Prairie 
Provinces and northern Yukon Territory, birds from the exterior of British Columbia, 
fishes from the Queen Elizabeth Archipelago, reptiles and amphibians from Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba, and a study of the molluscs of the Hudson Bay drainage and marine inverte- 
brates of southwestern British Columbia. Botanical expeditions were sent to northern 
Ontario and Quebec, southern British Columbia and the N lagara peninsula of southern 
Ontario. In addition, special investigations of Canadian invertebrate groups were spon- 
sored at various Canadian universities. 


The past five years have seen a marked growth in the research carried out by the Human 
History Branch. Much of this has been done under contract by scholars whose work is 
wholly or partly financed by the Museum, on the understanding that the Museum shall 
receive their collections and the right to publish their reports. This system has proved 
valuable in forging links between the National Museum and universities or other museums, 
and in developing archaeology and ethnology in Canada as well as in enriching the nationa] 
collection and the museum’s publications. The work in archaeology has covered such sub- 
jects as Dorset and pre-Dorset cultures in the Arctic, early occupation of Yukon Territory 
and British Columbia, and archaeology on the prairies, in western and central Ontario and 
in the Maritimes. Many demands have been made on the Museum to assist or perform 
“salvage archaeology” in areas where new hydro developments or road-building mean that 
archaeological work must be done immediately or never. Ethnological research has included 
folklore studies and the collection of folk music in many parts of Canada as well as the study 
of Indians and Eskimos. 


The exhibition program in 1963-64 included the completion of the Hall of Canadian 
Mammals and the renovation of the exhibits of small mammals and the Hall of Birds. 
Plans were laid for the exhibition halls to be built for the new National Museum Building 
to be opened on July 1, 1967. The educational program continued with weekly lectures 
for adults, Saturday morning film programs for children, the junior nature study club, the 
school loan collection, children’s classes, guided tours, and the Canadian collection of 
nature photographs. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Many hours of educational and semi-educational programs are broadcast annually by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s radio and television facilities. Whether these 
programs are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with information 
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whenever possible. Spoken-word programs, presented as readings, talks, discussions, 
documentary programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music, cover a very 
wide range of interests. 


Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently by the CBC English 
Networks, and co-operation in program planning is received from various educational 
organizations. The CBC is an active participant in the Joint Planning Commission, a 
body established by the Canadian Association for Adult Education for exchange of informa- 
tion and co-ordination of plans for adult education in Canada. 


Citizens’ Forum, a series broadcast on radio and television for many years by the CBC, 
uses discussions, public debates and small seminars to describe important issues of the day. 
Citizens’ Forum, or The Sixties as it is known on television, is arranged jointly by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, Place 
publique, is planned in co-operation with |’ Association canadienne de |’éducation des adultes. 
Similar types of broadcasts are prepared specially for rural listeners under National Farm 
Radio Forum which is arranged by the CBC in co-operation with the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. This unique educational 
program involves listening groups who continue the discussion of the topic at the conclusion 
of the program and funnel their opinions to provincial and national centres for use and 
distribution. Other daily service and educational programs are provided for farmers. 
Country Calendar and Country-time are weekly half-hour television programs of a service 
and educational nature designed to keep farmers and the general public in tune with 
agricultural conditions and developments. Le réveil rural on radio and Les travauz et les 
jours on television are French-language counterparts of the English farm programs. 


In addition to Citizens’ Forum, regular television programs are CBC’ Newsmagazine 
and Document, both of which present weekly half-hour interview and documentary pro- 
grams. Caméra’64 on the French television network reports on national and international 
events and actualities. A series of English television documentaries and dramatizations, 
entitled Explorations, examines questions in the fields of sociology and history. Special 
programs on the Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs are also 
broadcast. This three-day weekend conference examines sociological questions in open 
meetings and group discussions. 


For a little more than a decade, the summer evening sessions of the Couchiching Con- 
ference have been broadcast. ‘This week-long conference, organized jointly with the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open 
meetings and group discussions. Other radio programs of an educational nature are 
Science Review, which focuses on important discoveries in the field of the natural sciences 
and their branches, and L’ Université radiophonique internationale, a French network series 
of talks exchanged with other countries on cultural and scientific subjects. 


The French network series, Les Chansons de la maison offers programs relating to 
parents and children, and general questions sent in by parents are answered by psychol- 
ogists. For women listeners, the daytime program Fémina is presented five times a week. 
The French network also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing with fine arts, 
music, literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy under the auspices of 
Le Service des émissions éducatives et d’affaires publiques. 


Take Thirty, a new week-day television show for women, has a different ‘flavour’ on 
each program—entertainment and interviews of performers; travel topics and features on 
events in Canada and abroad; cooking, child care and household management; discussions 
on social problems; and interviews with men and women from the sporting world. The 
closest radio counterpart of Take Thirty is Trans-Canada Matinee. 


In addition to its school and pre-school broadcasts and other entertaining and inform- 
ative children’s programs on radio and television, the CBC has given time to higher educa- 
tion through co-operation with universities in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa to broadcast 
television series locally under the title Live and Learn. These programs have been designed 
to give a general appreciation of academic subjects such as physics, chemistry, literature 
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and psychology. Experimentally, the University of Toronto and the CBC have produced 
Beginning Russian, through which viewers could prepare themselves for university course 
credits; other experiments in the production of courses for university credits are in progress 
in Montreal. CBC Radio’s University of the Air presents lectures by professors distinguished 
in their particular fields. 


English network radio and television schedules of the CBC have always reflected the 
many facets of Canadian culture, the basic principles of a national broadcasting service 
in this country being that a national service must be a complete service for all sections of 
the population, link all parts of the country, be Canadian in content and character, and 
serve the two main language groups and the various geographical regions. 


As the centenary of Confederation draws near, the CBC has taken steps to share in 
celebrating the occasion in 1967. During the past two years, there has been an increase 
in the number of CBC programs devoted to Canadian ideals and heritage. Special programs 
have been produced for radio and television covering all phases of Canadian history, bring- 
ing, through dramatic documentary productions, the story of Canada to Canadians from 
coast to coast. Radio and television profiles of Canada’s political leaders have given new 
life to the pages of the country’s history and future programming plans include co-operation 
with the National Film Board in producing many more dramatic documentaries and 
biographies over the next few years. A start has been made on an oral-history project for 
which outstanding Canadians in many walks of life are presenting personal reminiscences 
on audiotape and film for future use. 


Effective Oct. 1, 1964, The Learning Stage, which deals with literature, sociology, 
science, music, labour relations, philosophy, ecology, creative processes, theatre, arts, ethics, 
political science and French, will be broadcast on CJBC Monday to Friday. This is the 
only English program to be presented on the French-language CBC station in Toronto. 
In 1964, the CBC and the French-language National Catholic Office for Mass Media 
launched its third annual six-week program to prepare non-professional specialists in 
educational television and radio. The program was expanded to include, in addition to 
specialized producers and script writers as in previous years, trained teachers who can make 
the best use of the programs thus produced. There were 30 ‘students’ in the group, includ- 
ing 13 priests, two nuns, two brothers and 13 women and men college and primary teachers; 
the 30 were delegated from all over the Province of Quebec. 


Section 4.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Board 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the 
years since its establishment, the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian 
Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film-producing and 
-distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board produces and distributes filmstrips and still photographs on Cana- 
dian themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and pro- 
mote the production and distribution of films in the national interest’. Films are produced 
primarily in the English and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign language 
versions are prepared to increase the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 


The 16mm, community film program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. There are more than 700 national, provincial and community 
film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints are available for public 
use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circulation by purchase or 
by loan from the Board. 


A large part of the 16mm. community film audience is reached through classroom 
showings, indicating progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian 
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schools and universities. Another noticeable trend is the more selective use of films by 
community organizations and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed in part 
to the availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to 
central themes, and to the availability of a broad range of topics which include individual 
films particularly suited to group objectives and programs. 


Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television in 
Canada and abroad and newsreel features are also issued regularly for theatrical and 
television purposes. Distribution of theatrical subjects is arranged by contract with 
commercial distributing organizations. 


A substantial proportion of the Board’s production and distribution program is 
concerned initially with television at home and abroad. Series of original films are shown 
regularly over English-language and French-language networks in Canada. Individual 
films from the Board’s extensive general library are available to CBC and privately operated 
stations. Abroad, because of expanding television facilities in many countries, Board films 
are seen by audiences which could not otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, Paris in France, New York, Chicago and San Francisco in 
the United States, New Delhi in India, and Buenos Aires in Argentina, as well as through 
libraries operated by various education agencies. Hundreds of prints of National Film 
Board films are also sold in other countries each year. Exchange agreements are in effect 
between the Board and government film-producing organizations in other lands; this means 
that films of various nations are freely exchanged with those of Canada, aiding international 
understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals wishing 
to present current information about Canada. 


Section 5.—The Canada Council 


As a result of recommendations made by the Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, appointed in 1949, the Canada Council was estab- 
lished in 1957 to promote the study and the enjoyment of, and the production of works in 
the arts, humanities and social sciences. A sum of $100,000,000 from the public treasury 
was granted to the Council, one half of which was placed in a University Capital Grants 
Fund to assist institutions of higher learning to expand their building facilities in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences, and the remainder set up as an Endowment Fund, the cur- 
rent annual income from which is approximately $3,100,000. 


The Council is made up of 19 members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years, plus a chairman and a vice-chairman who are selected for five-year terms. 
Members are ineligible. for reappointment during the 12 months following their second 
consecutive term on the Council. The organization must meet at least three times a year 
to consider applications made to it by organizations and individuals across the country. 
The day-to-day administrative work is carried out by a permanent staff in Ottawa. 


University Capital Grants Fund.—One of the principal responsibilities of the 
Council is toward Canada’s institutions of higher education. The Fund enables the 
Council to make grants to universities and other institutions of higher learning by way of 
capital assistance in respect of building projects in connection with the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, with the following limitations: (1) a grant for any one project may not 
exceed one half the total expenditure made in respect of that project; (2) in any province 
the aggregate of the grants made may not exceed an amount that is in the same proportion 
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to the aggregate amount credited to the University Capital Grants Fund as the population 
of the province (latest census) is to the aggregate population of the provinces in which there 
is a university or other similar institution of higher learning. By Mar. 31, 1964 more than 
$54,160,000 had been authorized for payment by the Council and 75 institutions had drawn 
upon the Fund for a wide variety of buildings. Libraries, classrooms and residences claimed 
the major share. 


Aid to Individuals.—Because in 1957 less than 10 p.c. of the graduate fellowships 
available in Canada were for studies in the humanities and social sciences, the Canada 
Council allocated over $1,000,000 from the income of the Endowment Fund to the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship and fellowship program to assist in meeting the rapidly growing 
needs of the future for university teachers. In seven years, more than 3,000 scholars have 
been aided through awards at the master’s, doctorate and postdoctorate level. As a 
further stimulus to academic pursuits, grants are made to universities to enable them to 
bring outstanding lecturers to their campuses and travel grants are awarded to permit 
Canadians to attend international conferences and thus maintain contact with scholars 
from other countries. 


Individual assistance is also given in the arts. In seven years more than 950 scholar- 
ships have been awarded to enable singers, dancers, painters, writers and other performing 
and creative artists to continue their studies or perfect their arts. Other artists had bene- 
fited from the Council’s program of commissioning grants; such grants enable theatres, 
orchestras, soloists, art galleries or museums to commission and perform or display original 
works by Canadian artists. 


Aid to Organizations.—A large proportion of the revenue from the Endowment Fund 
is devoted to a program of assistance to organizations in the arts and letters. Since income 
from this source is limited, the Council seeks to support the best talent possible, which 
involves a large investment in some of the major population centres and at the same time 
covers other areas of the country. This it does by combining grants for excellent service 
in local or regional areas with awards to enable organizations to travel to more remote parts 
of the country where the arts are less readily available. It also seeks to ensure local support 
by insisting that organizations receiving grants find additional revenue from other sources. 
In the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, the Council gave about $1,440,000 to organizations in the 
arts, humanities and social sciences. Of this sum, $1,104,000 went to arts organizations— 
about $357,000 to music, $109,000 for festivals, $528,000 for opera, theatre and ballet, 
$68,000 for the visual arts and $35,000 for art publications. There were both large and 
small grants, and groups assisted ranged from the National Ballet of Canada ($86,500), the 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra ($45,500), the Canadian Opera Company ($76,500) and the 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival ($45,000) to Le ThéAtre Universitaire Canadien ($5,000), 
the London Public Library and Art Museum ($2,000) and the periodical The Fiddlehead 
($500). These sums covered a variety of purposes, from regular seasonal programs to 
cross-Canada tours and the commissioning of new works. 


Considerably less assistance went to organizations in the humanities and social sciences 
since the bulk of the scholarship program is directed toward these subjects. Aid was given 
to visiting lecturers, to publications and to several academic projects. Altogether, $336,000 
was given for these purposes. 


UNESCO.—The Act establishing the Canada Council also provided that the organiza- 
tion should undertake certain functions in relation to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The Council accordingly established a National 
Commission for UNESCO with 30 members and approximately 48 organizations with ‘co- 
operating body status’, and also provided the secretariat for the Commission. With the 
assistance of the National Commission, the Council is responsible for the co-ordination of 
UNESCO program activities in Canada, for Canadian participation in UNESCO program 
activities abroad, and for proposals for future UNESCO programs. In all these matters 
the Council works in close association with the Department of External Affairs and serves 
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as the normal channel of communication between the Department and the Commission. In 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, the Council spent approximately $100,000 in respect to the 
National Commission. 


Section 6.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had been 
engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Act established a National 
Library Advisory Council, consisting of the National Librarian, who serves as Chairman, 
the Parliamentary Librarian, and twelve appointed members, at least one of whom must 
be from each of the ten provinces. 


By 1963, although the Library was still housed in temporary quarters and only a 
limited purchasing program could be undertaken, the book collection consisted of about 
- 250,000 volumes, supplemented by microcopies of more than 100,000 additional titles. 
Under the terms of the Copyright Act and the Library’s own Book Deposit Regulations, 
6,903 titles were received in the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, 4,244 of which were related in 
some direct way to Canada. 


Canadiana, the Library’s monthly catalogue of new books and pamphlets relating to 
Canada, described over 12,000 items in 1963; these included trade and general publications, 
and official publications of the federal and provincial governments. Canadiana has been 
published since 1950 and is cumulated annually; a cumulated index is in preparation.* 


The National Union Catalogue lists over 8,000,000 volumes in more than 200 govern- 
ment, university, public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions are reported 
regularly by these libraries, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a continuously up-to-date 
key to the main book resources of the country. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, the 
Reference Division was asked to locate 23,149 titles and it is noteworthy that copies of 
75 p.c. of them were found in Canadian libraries. About one third of the requests were for 
books in the field of science and technology and 80 p.c. were for books published since 1925. 


In addition to Canadiana, the National Library publishes bibliographies and the 
annual cumulation of the Canadian Index to Periodicals. 


The contract for the construction of the permanent National Library and Archives 
Building, on Wellington Street west of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa, was awarded 
in May 1963. The $10,000,000 building will be ready for occupancy in the summer of 1966. 


The National Science Library.—The National Research Council Library serves as 
the library for the Council and as the National Science Library of Canada. Plans for 
developing a central scientific library were proposed as early as 1924 by the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, established in 1916 and now known 
as the National Research Council (see pp. 371-377). The Library grew slowly until 1928 
when the Council’s first research laboratories were set up. Since then it has been developed 
to parallel the growth and expansion of the laboratories and the national interests and 
activities of the Council with the result that in 1953, under an agreement with the more 
recently established National Library, the National Research Council Library formally 
assumed responsibility for national library services in the fields of science and technology. 
By 1963, the Library’s collection, comprising over 500,000 volumes, was growing at the 
rate of 130,000 items a year and included journals and other serial publications, books, 
pamphlets and technical and research reports. The bulk of this material is housed in the 
main Library with smaller and more specialized collections in six branch Libraries. 


The resources of the Library are made available by means of an extensive inter-library 
loan and photocopying service. For purposes of current awareness, the Library issues 


* A list of 400 selected titles of ‘Books About Canada”’, prepared by the National Librarian, appears in 
Chapter X XVIII of this volume. 
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twice a month its Recent Additions to the Inbrary, and a list of Serial Publications in the 
Library is also issued at frequent intervals through the use of data processing equipment. 
Reference and research services include answering requests for scientific information, 
literature searches and the compilation of abstracts and bibliographies, and the identifica- 
tion and location of obscure publications. 


The Canadian Index of Scientific Translations, a card index to the location of completed 
English translations in Canada and other countries, is maintained by the Library. Trans- 
lations of scientific articles prepared by the Library’s Translations Section are listed and 
made available in Canada and abroad. A complete English translation of the Russian 
journal Problemy Severa (Problems of the north) is also the responsibility of this Section. 


The National Science Library is responsible for the publication of the Union List of 
Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries and the Directory of Canadian Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals. 


Public Libraries.— Municipal, regional and provincial public libraries serve most of 
the urban, suburban and rural population of Canada. Provincial government agencies are 
responsible for public library service, and delegate this authority to municipal and regional 
boards, which organize, and largely finance, public library systems for local populations. 
Provincial agencies provide general supervision, grants and, in some cases, technical services 
and other assistance. 


In addition to books and other printed material for children and adults, they provide 
films and filmstrips, and organize public lectures and other group activities. Public libraries 
are playing an increasingly important role in the lives of Canadian students of all ages, 
assisting them to complete school assignments and further their education. Distribution 
agencies include branches and depots, bookmobiles and other vehicles, boats in Newfound- 
land, and aircraft in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In 1962, public libraries in Canada stocked more than 15,500,000 books, or just under 
one book per capita, and the total book circulation was 65,143,573, or 3.5 per capita. They 
spent $1.18 per capita on current operating payments and another 0.17 cents per capita on 
capital and debenture items, or a total of just over $25,000,000. Local funds accounted for 
almost 80 p.c. of this amount and provincial grants for 13.7 p.c., the remainder coming from 
other sources. 


1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1962 
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Newioundland: fe. 2. tev ease 470,000 3 315, 082 704, 410 177, 808 
Prince Edward Island................ 106,000 2 122,709 238, 762 49,576 
Novarbeatiat: (5), abbas teh tere os 486 , 381 13 424,956 | 2,074,138 756, 334 
New Bronewiek: .!s HS Soe ao 241, 448 7 205, 865 952, 359 229, 230 
Quebec” AC NETS CARIES ae Sk EY 2,934, 704 222 | 2,430,228 | 4,712,062 | 2,178,071 
Ontarion 2, BAe QUO Ie IO. Bila 5,961,679 315 | 7,636,775 | 35,781,670 | 11,950,924 
Manitoba 10) te, aE Pe 514, 903 18 501,818 | 2,833,385 915,080 
Saskatchewam.(”. (5. Ae (Oe BOE 430,144 59 689,032 | 2,407,122 | 1,015,525 
Alberta >. NV iy 0 Te ee ii) Bade 857, 209 144 | 1,286,105 | 5,394,473 | 1, 599, 679 
British Columbia +. 4209 2 U8: 1,392,184 77 | 1,938,152 | 10,033,812 3,054,101 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 12, 423 14 29, 637 11,380 4,767 
Detals, 1962... cee. 13, 407,075 874 | 15,580,359 | 65,143,573 | 21,931,095 
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Totals, 1961'................. 11, 068, 661 855 | 14,528,002 60,268,470. 19,347,788 
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University, College and School Libraries.—Libraries in 67 universities and colleges 
with enrolments of 100 or more full-time students had more than 8,000,000 volumes in 
stock in the academic year 1961-62, or 65 volumes per full-time student. Expenditures of 
these libraries averaged $67.18 per student and amounted to a total of more than $8,500,000. 
The full-time staff of the libraries numbered 1,236, almost one third of whom were profes- 
sional librarians. 


Close to 2,000 schools in 277 urban centres of over 10,000 population had centralized 
school libraries in 1961-62, serving more than 1,100,000 pupils. These libraries contained 
5,190,200 volumes, or 4.7 per pupil served, and an average of $2.18 per pupil was spent on 
books and other library materials. One half of the libraries employed full-time or part-time 
librarians; the other libraries reported no staff. Most of the staff were employed in secon- 
dary schools. 


2.—Book Stocks in the Larger Academic Libraries and Enrolment Served, 
by Province, Academic Year 1961-62 
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University and College Libraries Centralized School Libraries 
Expend- Payment 
Province Enrol- itures Enrol- for 
Libraries | Volumes ment per Libraries | Volumes ment Books 
Served |full-Time Served per 
Student! Pupil 
No No No $ No. No No $ 
Newfoundland............ 1 68, 768 1,763 50.02 13 9,657 6,554 0.88 
Prince Edward Island..... 2 27, 384 761 25.22 8 13,342 3,908 1.21 
INOS COU wile yaccibaslea 7 | 507,953 6, 467 42.31 61 | 120,108 30, 889 0.96 
New Brunswick........... 4| 257,042 5,374 46.57 49 74,201 25,059 0.88 
RQUCDOCIs..cetate.chise stelce kids 14 |2,092, 835 34, 462 58.07 701 |1,555, 876 312,674 1.64 
COONGAPLON tee Side: =o! LPG ponn, i. 22 |3,528, 102 40,601 85.05 558 |1,598, 341 404, 060 oak 
INURSECODA fees. syce es eet if 439,541 8,477 52.33 75 272,925 50,921 3.33 
Saskatchewan............. 2 227, 637 6,257 54.03 59 175, 871 25,149 2.89 
INT ye apa ee as Re eee 4] 343,073 9,979 84.03 213 | 635,588 | 100,946 3.47 
British Columbia......... 4 638, 506 15, 885 64.27 221 734, 291 144,991 Pa Wf 
POE RIS 3 5 Fah sled a0 cui 67 |8,130,841 | 130,026 67.18 1,958 |5,190,200 (1,105,151 2.18 


1 Full-time and equivalent. 


Special Libraries.—The latest figures available for special libraries are for 1961. In 
that year 580 government and private special libraries contained more than 5,600,000 
volumes as well as large stocks of pamphlets, periodicals, microcards, microfilms and other 
material. Most of the special libraries were located in Ontario (250), Quebec (150), and 
British Columbia (52). 


3.—_Summary Statistics for Special Libraries, 1961 


Norse.—These statistics are based on Directory of Special Libraries and Information Centers, Detroit, Gale 
Research Company, 1963. 
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Subjects 
; : Book- Science 
Type Libraries Business Staff 
stock T or an Medicine Law Other 
ed no- | Finance 
Ogy 
No No No No. No No No No 

Federal Government...... 140 | 2,330,548 65 8 3 7 57 590 
Provincial government.... 123 | 1,434,137 23 6 13 14 67 Sol 

Professional, business and 
POSHNICAL: dose ole tees ale 317 | 1,848,815 95 56 37 25 104 619 
TP OCAIS Sy cers oes 580 | 5,613,495 183 70 53 46 228 1,546 
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Library Education.—Five Canadian universities give degree courses in library science 
—McGill, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and British Columbia. In 1963, there were 229 
bachelor of library science graduates, about 70 p.c. of whom were women. More than 40 
p.c. secured positions in university libraries, almost one fifth in public libraries, about one 
tenth in school libraries, and the remainder in special libraries and elsewhere. The median 
beginning salary of the graduates was $4,875. 


4.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1961-62 
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over 25,000 Public Reece (1962-63) Librarians 

Population Libraries 
$ $ $ $ No 

Chief ‘Librarian. © Stennett, cost tees 7,350 5, 875 7,875 8,700 146 
Assistant Chief Librarian.............. 7, 832 vee ve Sse 36 
ivision, Department or Branch Head. 6, 885 nee 7,000 6,750 171 
General@iibrarian’s.. eae eerste 3 5,535 4,875 6,000 5,244 672 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The characteristic problems of this country, particularly its large area, its small 
population and its unique industrial structure, have led to a typically Canadian organiza- 
tion of research. Early research was, of course, related to the primary industries. Geolog- 
ical mapping and agricultural research were almost the only areas of activity until the 
beginning of the present century. In 1898 research in the field of fisheries was assigned to 
an independent honorary board which has continued to the present as the Fisheries Research 
Board. In 1916 the Federal Government set up the National Research Council ; its early 
duties were to encourage and stimulate research in the universities through grants and 
scholarships and it entered active research only with the establishment of its own laboratory 
system in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. Great expansion in scientific research took 
place during the War when the National Research Council assumed the responsibility for 
research for the three Armed Services including the development of atomic energy. At the 
end of the War, the Council returned to its previous activities—the promotion of research 
in the universities and research for secondary industry. The Defence Research Board was 
established in the Department of National Defence with responsibility for military research. 
In 1952, the Crown corporation, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, was established to 
proceed with the development of atomic energy in Canada, and certain other Crown 
corporations such as Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and Polymer Corporation, 
and Canada’s largest national utility, the Canadian National Railways, developed im- 
portant research programs. 


Concurrently with these advances, the traditional departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment expanded and strengthened their research facilities—in particular, the Department 
of Agriculture and the departments responsible for mining, fishing, forestry and health. 
Medical research was long carried on in the hospitals and universities but received its 
first organized government support in 1938, support which increased rapidly after the War. 
Also, the provincial governments, with their responsibilities for education and for natural 
resources, contributed considerably to the support of research in the universities and 
seven provinces have now established or assisted financially in the establishment of research 
councils or foundations. Hydro-electric utilities in three provinces are provincially 
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operated and each has important research facilities; most particularly The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario has a large laboratory equipped to provide research services 
for all its technical activities and also to undertake both ad hoc and long-range research 
programs. 


Industrial research has been slow to develop in Canada. While certain large industries, 
particularly the chemical industry and pulp and paper industry, had a long history of 
successful research effort, the primary resource base of other industries was not conducive 
to the establishment of industrial laboratories. Also, the prevalence of foreign-owned 
manufacturing companies exerted considerable influence on the development of industrial 
research. Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies had ready access to the research and 
development results of their parent companies and Canadian companies had little incentive 
to establish their own laboratories or to develop products specifically for the Canadian 
market. However, Canadian industry in general is now developing extensive research 
facilities and becoming much more aware of the advantages to be gained therefrom. 


There are no large profit-making research institutes in Canada although several 
laboratories are available to undertake consulting, testing and experimental work in 
technological and engineering fields. Nor are there many non-profit research institutes 
in operation. The Ontario Research Foundation is the largest of this type in Canada. 
It is a self-governing research institute that engages in research and development on 
contract for manufacturers, departments of government and on its own account. Although 
initially financed by an endowment fund subscribed partly from industry and partly from 
government, its current revenue is derived largely from sponsored research. The British 
Columbia Research Council operates in a similar manner. Co-operative research through 
research associations is likewise a minor factor in Canadian research activity. The 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada (see Forestry Chapter) is the only example 
of a major research association. This institute is supported by industry but, from the 
outset, has been closely associated with McGill University and for many years the Federal 
Government provided a grant which was five years ago replaced by the construction and 
equipping of a laboratory for the use of the Institute; in the fall of 1963 it was announced 
that the Federal Government would make available $3,000,000 to extend these laboratory 
facilities to meet the increasing demands of the pulp and paper industry for more advanced 
and diversified research essential to the maintenance of its competitive position in world 
markets. 


Thus, there are three main sectors of research in Canada—government research, 
university research and research in industry. These three elements are covered in some 
detail in the following Sections and Subsections. 


Mechanism for the Federal Science Policy.—In the federal sphere, the ultimate 
authority for policy on science resides in the Cabinet. To exercise this authority there was 
established by the National Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended) a 
Cabinet committee known as the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. This Committee comprises those Cabinet Ministers having depart- 
ments with scientific responsibilities and certain other Ministers who have an indirect 
concern with scientific affairs. ‘The executive departments and agencies advise the Privy 
Council Committee on the scientific aspects of their own departmental responsibilities and 
on the organization and support of research required for their own purposes. ‘The National 
Research Council, on the other hand, advises the Committee on general science policy, 
particularly on research in the universities, in industry and in fields not specifically the 
responsibility of the executive departments or agencies. 


In 1949 the Privy Council Committee broadened the structure of its advisory mechan- 
ism by the addition of an advisory body of senior officials to which it might turn for joint 
advice on the formulation and conduct of government scientific policies. ‘Thus the Com- 
mittee has now two advisory bodies—the National Research Council and the Advisory 
Panel. The Council, being composed of non-government scientists representing the 
universities, industry and labour, is admirably suited to keep the Committee informed of 
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the effect of government policy on the scientific activities of the country at large and to 
advise on the actions necessary to maintain the universities and independent research 
institutes in a healthy condition. The Panel, on the other hand, being composed of senior 
government officials, is the appropriate body to consider government policy affecting 
departmental activities and to advise the Committee on government action. The President 
of the National Research Council, as chairman of both bodies, provides for co-ordination 
and the proper division of responsibilities. 

On Apr. 30, 1964, the Federal Government announced that a Scientific Secretariat 
would be established shortly to assemble and analyse information about the government’s 
scientific programs and their inter-relation with other scientific activities throughout 
Canada. This organization, which will be a small fact-finding and analytical group serving 
in a staff capacity without executive authority, will be established as part of the Privy 
Council Office.. Its function is to provide day-to-day support in the work of the Privy 
Council Committee. 


Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


History and Organization.—Organized research in Canada on a national basis 
dates from 1916 when the Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research—now known by the short title “National 
Research Council”. The early Council provided for the planning and integration of 
research work, organization of co-operative studies, postgraduate training of research 
workers, and prosecution of research through grants to university professors. This promo- 
tion and encouragement of research formed the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 
1924. 


The creation of a central research institute, to carry on research in pure science in 
relation to standards of measurement, quality and composition of material, and in science 
applied to the industries of Canada, had been urged as early as 1918. A special committee 
of Parliament endorsed the proposal and in 1924 the Research Council Act was revised 
to include national research laboratories. Temporary quarters were secured and research 
on magnesian refractories for steel furnaces was carried out so successfully that a wartime 
industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large scale. As a result 
of this achievement, the Government, in 1929-30, provided funds for new research facilities. 


The National Research Building on Sussex Drive, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 and 
in 1939 construction was begun of an aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site on the 
Montreal Road, just east of the city. This site now comprises some 400 acres and houses 
most of the Council’s laboratories. A Prairie Regional Laboratory built on the campus 
of the University of Saskatchewan has been in operation since June 1948, and an Atlantic 
Regional Laboratory on the campus of Dalhousie University in Halifax, N.S., was opened 
in June 1952. 

Under the terms of the Research Council Act, the National Research Council has 
charge of all matters affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada that may be 
assigned to it by the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 
In discharging these responsibilities, the Council may undertake, assist or promote research. 
Its duties include the utilization of Canada’s natural resources; the improvement of 
industrial processes and methods; the discovery of processes and methods likely to expand 
existing industries or to develop new ones; the utilization of industrial wastes; investigation 
and determination of physical standards, methods of measurement, and fundamental 
properties of matter; the standardization and certification of scientific and technical 
apparatus used by government and industry; the determination of standards of quality for 
materials used in public works and government supplies; investigation and standardization, 
at the request of industry, of industrial materials or products; and research intended to 
improve conditions in agriculture. The Council also has the duty of advising the Privy 


* Prepared by R. A. Lay, Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Council Committee on questions of scientific and technological methods affecting the 
expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the country’s natural resources. As 
a service to Canadian science, the Council maintains scientific liaison offices in Ottawa, 
London, Washington and Paris. The liaison officers abroad also serve as scientific attachés 
in the Canadian diplomatic missions. The National Research Council Library, with 
holdings of more than 500,000 volumes in science and technology (including 12,000 journals 
and other serials), acts as the National Science Library of Canada (see also p. 365). 


The Council’s laboratories are organized in nine divisions and two regional laboratories, 
each with its own director. Five divisions are engaged in applied and fundamental studies 
in the natural sciences—biosciences, applied and pure chemistry, and applied and pure 
physics. Four others are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building research, mechan- 
ical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, and the National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment. The two regional laboratories carry out research related to the resources of the 
Prairie and Atlantic regions. 


During World War II, the Council was responsible for all research carried out for 
Canada’s three Armed Services. After the War, most of the military work was transferred 
to the Defence Research Board (see Chapter XXVII). Another wartime development, the 
Atomic Energy Project, was constituted as a separate Crown company, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, in 1952 (see pp. 378-383). 


A Medical Research Council, fully responsible for the support of medical research 
but functioning under the general administration of the National Research Council, was 
established in November 1960 (see pp. 390-391). 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter 
group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour, 
and research in science and engineering. Many of the members are drawn from Canadian 
universities. The Council reports to Parliament through the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The Council’s current operating budget is about $54,000,000. Approximately 
$19,000,000 is required for foundation work—scholarships and research grants in science 
and engineering, plus the activities of the Medical Research Council—and the remainder 
is used to operate the laboratories and to provide for the Council’s Industrial Research 
Assistance Program. Of the Council’s 2,600 employees, some 730 are scientists and 
engineers. 


Links with Industry.—The application of science to Canadian industry has always 
been one of the major concerns of the National Research Council. Since 1917, repre- 
sentatives of industry, government and the universities have co-operated, through NRC 
Associate Committees, in solving pressing industrial and economic problems. There is a 
constant flow of personnel and information between NRC laboratories and those of in- 
dustry, and roughly 90 p.c. of the Council’s own effort involves applied research intended 
for industrial use. Contract research on specific projects and a wide variety of testing and 
standardization work are undertaken. Inventions from NRC laboratories are carried 
through the patent stage, then made available for manufacture through Canadian Patents 
and Development Limited (see p. 119). 


One of the Council’s most important activities is its Technical Information Service. 
This consists of field engineers who visit manufacturing establishments, and a staff of 
trained researchers in Ottawa who use the technical literature available through the Coun- 
cil’s library. All inquiries are handled but the Service is particularly interested in helping 
small firms with no research or information facilities. Free advice is given on all aspects 
of materials and processing, equipment, plant design and packaging and on such topics as 
wage incentives and inventory control. 


Direct financial assistance for research performed by Canadian industry was begun 
by the Council during 1962. Under this arrangement the Council makes grants supporting 
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long-term applied research and development work proposed and carried out by industry. 
Aid is given on a shared-cost basis, with industry supplying at least half the funds for any 
one project. Companies of all sizes, representing a wide range of industrial activity, are 
eligible for assistance and the companies retain all rights arising from the work. In 
1963-64, at a cost of $1,600,000, the Council supported 88 research projects carried out by 
56 Canadian firms. This work gave rise, also, to more than 350 new research positions. 


Foundation Aspects.—University research in science and engineering has been 
supported by the Council since its inception in 1916. This aid has been of considerable 
help to the universities in building up the excellent graduate schools that now exist in 
Canada. Awards to individuals make up most of the university support program. In- 
cluded are research grants to university staff used for employing assistants and purchasing 
equipment and_supplies, postgraduate scholarships, and post-doctorate fellowships. Ap- 
proximately 1,400 research grants and 850 scholarships and fellowships were awarded in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1964, at a cost of $12,600,000. 


General promotion and encouragement of university research—the remainder of the 
program—aincludes publication of seven Canadian journals of research; contributions to 
scientific organizations and functions, Canadian membership in international scientific 
unions, and the administrative costs of the program. Expenditures for these activities 
in 1963-64 totalled $1,140,000. An annual Report on University Support describes the 
foundation program in detail. 


In 1948 the Council instituted a program of post-doctorate fellowships, open to Cana- 
dians and to the nationals of all other countries. Originally these were tenable in the 
Council’s own laboratories but the training and experience brought to the work by the 
young scientists proved so stimulating that the program has been gradually expanded. 
Fellowships are now tenable at Canadian universities (these are considered part of the 
university support program), in the laboratories of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
and in the federal Departments of Agriculture, Forestry, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and National Health and Welfare. More than 250 of these awards are being held at the 
present time (June 1964), mostly in chemistry, physics and biology. 


Biosciences.—This Division’s program covers practical problems related to the 
national economy and fundamental studies in microbiology, biochemistry and biophysics 
as a basis for future application in agriculture, medicine and industry. 


Apparatus and techniques for preparing, preserving and storing food make up a 
large part of the work, with particular attention in recent years to food freezing, cold 
storage and refrigerated transport. Recent studies have involved further tests on a 
process developed in the Division and now widely used in industry for the immersion 
freezing of poultry, quality loss in poultry meat during freezing and refrigerated storage, 
and an improved cooling system for frozen food trucks. The physical and chemical reac- 
tions preventing coagulation in evaporated milk during sterilization were also investigated. 
Microorganisms related to the preparation and preservation of food are studied, particu- 
larly those found in salted foods and in cheese, and those that grow at low temperatures. 
A national culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and fungi is maintained. 


Considerable effort is devoted, also, to questions of animal and plant physiology. 
Studies of the mechanisms by which mammals, birds and man adapt to cold have provided 
important basic information on cell, muscle and metabolic activity, and also serve to 
explain practical problems such as the high death rate of newly born caribou. Fundamental 
plant processes such as translocation are investigated, and an exhaustive study is being 
carried out on strains of blue-green algae believed responsible for cattle deaths. Plant 
fibres such as cellulose—the skeletal material of plants—and the structure and function of 
plant cells are also examined. 


Other studies involve fermentation mechanisms and enzymology, and the structures 
of proteins, carbohydrates and fats. One group, among its other projects, is engaged in 
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long-term statistical studies of protein variability in wheat and wheat exports. The work 
has been expanded recently to include the effects of weather factors on protein content. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with supplying 
new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and chemical 
industries. Although formerly much of the work involved solving immediate specific 
problems, a larger part of the Division’s effort is now being devoted to more basic studies. 
This avoids conflict with industrial laboratories and consultants and, in addition to pro- 
viding fundamental information, often produces practical results. For instance, a long- 
term investigation on the contacting of fluids and solids—an operation vital to many 
chemical engineering procedures—has resulted in a successful commercial operation for 
drying grain. The same method can be extended easily to chemical reactions and to 
removing liquids from other materials. 


Another long-term project of considerable industrial potential has concerned the 
factors responsible for the stability, or the destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids 
and a method was devised for easily separating almost any suspended solid from the liquid 
surrounding it. This work was expanded recently to include the separation of dissolved 
solids. It has been shown that virtually all dissolved salts can be removed from water by 
filtration through an appropriate medium, and tests with other materials are in progress. 
Then, too, the study of chemical reactions at very high temperatures—carried on over the 
past several years—has resulted in the successful preparation of a stable polymer that 
could not be produced by conventional means. 


The twelve sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, applied physical chem- 
istry, chemical engineering, colloid chemistry, high polymer chemistry, high pressure, 
kinetics and catalysis, metallic corrosion and oxidation, metallurgical chemistry, physical 
organic chemistry, rubber and textiles. Much of the work falls under the general headings 
of petroleum or corrosion chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related to one 
of these fields. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry is organized around a nucleus 
of outstanding Canadian chemists who direct about 50 young postdoctorate fellows from 
all over the world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in physical 
and organic chemistry. 


The work in organic chemistry includes investigation of the structures of alkaloids, 
studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of porphyrins and of compounds 
labelled with isotopes. Other sections deal with chemical kinetics and photochemistry, 
the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, Raman and 
infrared vibrational spectroscopy, organic crystal semiconductors, and the application of 
high resolution proton magnetic resonance techniques to the study of hydrogen bonding 
and other molecular interactions. Still others study certain aspects of surface chemistry 
such as the thermal properties of simple solids and imperfections in the bulk and the sur- 
face of alkali halide crystals, the heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the 
thermodynamics and stress-strain relationships associated with the absorption of fluids by 
active carbons. There is also a small group interested in the chemistry of fats and oils. 


Applied Physics.—The work in applied physics is divided between research projects 
likely to be of practical value and the continual development of the fundamental standards 
on which measurements generally are based. All the fundamental physical standards for 
Canada are housed and serviced in the Applied Physics Division, which has primary 
standards equal to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, tem- 
perature and radiation. The sections of the Division are: acoustics, diffraction optics, 
electricity, heat and solid state physics, instrumental optics, interferometry, mechanics, 
photogrammetric research, radiation optics, and X-rays and nuclear radiations. Industrial 
problems receive considerable attention, particularly calibration work and industrial noise 
abatement. 
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Examples of specific projects under way include a study of physiological noise and its 
relationship with the threshold of hearing, researches directed toward improving the 
resolving power of optical systems, the design of a hydrogen maser offering potential as a 
frequency standard for defining time, measurements on various metals and ceramics aimed 
at elucidating the mechanism of heat transfer at high temperatures, the establishment of 
an international standard neutron source, and investigation and application of the very 
intense and very monochromatic radiation emitted by gas lasers. Several of the Division’s 
developments are being produced commercially; among these are noise-excluding ear 
defenders, a revolutionary analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs 
(available in two models—one for military and the other for civilian use), six- and five- 
figure potentiometers, and a precision direct reading thermometer bridge. 


Pure Physics.—Investigations are under way on cosmic rays and high energy particle 
physics, low-temperature and solid-state physics, plasma physics, spectroscopy, theoretical 
physics and X-ray diffraction. The work is on fundamental problems that do not have 
immediate application but advance the frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for 
further progress in the applied fields. Important advances in the study of cosmic rays and 
energetic particles have been made recently by means of a specially designed instrument 
package operating aboard the Canadian earth satellite Alouette. The package is sending 
back vital new information about the Van Allen radiation belts and about the artificial 
belts created by atomic explosions. (See pp. 383-384.) 


The low-temperature and solid-state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechan- 
ical properties of metals and semi-conductors especially at very low temperatures. ‘The 
plasma physics group, only recently established, is expected to make basic contributions to 
a field which may, in the long run, prove to be of importance in problems of controlled 
nuclear fusion. In the spectroscopy group, the structures of atoms and molecules are 
investigated by means of their microwave, visible and ultraviolet spectra, and considerable 
work has been done on optical masers. The theoretical physics group is at present con- 
cerned mainly with theoretical problems basic to the field of plasma physics. 


The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and 
crystal structure and identification problems for government laboratories. X-ray diffrac- 
tion methods are extremely valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive 
and require only very small amounts of material. Two of the major projects concern 
narcotics and vanadium minerals. 


Building Research.—Technical improvements in housing are the primary concern 
of this Division. The research program therefore covers all aspects of housing design, 
building materials and components, and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics. Regional 
stations engaged in research and information are maintained in Halifax, Saskatoon, 
Vancouver and Norman Wells. 


Examples of Division projects are the behaviour of cement aggregates and light- 
weight concretes; the materials and techniques of masonry construction and plastering; 
atmospheric corrosion of metals; paint and acoustics research; and examination of the 
performance of walls, windows, chimneys and domestic heating systems. Other studies 
involve humidity in buildings, air conditioning design data, snow and wind loads on 
structures, the properties of various soil types including permafrost and muskeg, and the 
effects on buildings of ground vibrations caused by earthquakes. A unique fire research 
laboratory provides facilities for all types of fire resistance, fire prevention and fire fighting 
tests. 


As the Division concentrates on building problems peculiar to Canada, much of the 
work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold weather. In 
this connection, double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls, 
used increasingly in modern buildings, have been examined. Special studies have been 
made to improve winter building techniques and there is a section devoted to problems 
- of .building in the Far North. 
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Many results of the Division’s research are expressed in the National Building Code, 
an advisory document of building standards now used by municipalities accounting for 
half the total urban population of Canada. The Division also provides the secretariat 
and considerable technical assistance to the Advisory Committee that produces the Code. 


Mechanical Engineering.—This Division works mainly in the fields of mechanics, 
hydrodynamics (hydraulic engineering and naval architecture) and thermodynamics. 
Extensive testing and specification work is undertaken for a variety of industries and for 
government departments. Much of the work consists of continuing projects related to 
land, sea and air transportation. 


The mechanics activities include mathematical analysis and computation, the develop- 
ment of instruments and servomechanisms, and research on mechanical devices such as 
gears. One group, working in the field of bio-medical engineering in collaboration with 
surgeons, has devised a tool for end-to-end joining of blood vessels by a simple stapling 
operation. 


In hydraulics, a number of investigations and models have been made for improving 
Canadian harbours. A new kind of breakwater has been developed which absorbs waves 
rather than reflecting them, and a breakwater utilizing this principle has been constructed 
at Baie Comeau. A promising scheme has also been developed for reducing silt accumula- 
tion in harbours by wave energy. The ship laboratory has continued its studies on pro- 
peller, rudder and hull design and performance. 


Railway work is devoted mainly to locomotives and the riding qualities and mechanical 
behaviour of freight cars. Improved braking systems and cheaper fuels, lubricants and 
injectors have been developed. A long-term study is being made of the possible use of gas 
turbines in locomotives. The application of gas turbines to aircraft taking off and landing 
vertically is also being explored, together with the thermodynamic, aerodynamic and 
control problems that this type of aircraft involves. Considerable research is being 
done on the behaviour of lubricants at high pressures, and that of gases at extremely 
high temperatures. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment is designed to meet the aeronautical research needs of military and civil aviation, 
to co-operate with the Canadian aircraft industry, and to carry out its own research pro- 
gram. Its studies therefore centre around problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures 
and materials, and flight mechanics. 


Aerodynamics research from low speeds up to about 44 times the speed of sound is 
carried out in the Establishment’s wind tunnels. Considerable attention is being given at 
present to low-speed problems of vertical and short take-off aircraft. Other studies include 
work on the aerodynamic characteristics of high-thrust propellers, on wings with submerged 
fans and on wings immersed in powerful slip-streams. The research on structures and 
materials involves investigation of aircraft accidents, the theory of structures, fatigue and 
fracture, flight loads statistics and aircraft hydraulics. The flight mechanics program 
covers research on flight safety and flying stability and control, the development of a crash 
position indicator for locating crashed aircraft, atmospheric physics, anti-submarine 
magnetometry, and the avoidance of aircraft collisions. 


A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is develop- 
ing. Most of the work relates to product development, product improvement, or testing. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering .—The work of this Division includes engineering 
problems of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. 
The Division co-operates with the Armed Services and associated industries in designing, 
producing and evaluating new equipment. 

Engineering problems include long-range transmission of high-voltage direct current, 
corona studies, electronic aids to navigation, current and potential transformer investiga- 
tions, rocket telemetry, and the development of electronic medical instruments and operating 
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room facilities. The Division maintains the best-equipped antenna laboratory in Canada 
and provides considerable assistance to Canadian industry in the development and manu- 
facture of new antennas and radomes. Examples of recent developments by the Division 
are a compact transistorized marine radar for use by pleasure craft and fishing vessels, an 
underwater crash position indicator for locating submerged aircraft, an area display 
electrocardiograph showing the time variation of heart voltage between 70 points on the 
body, and a creative tape recorder much in demand by electronic music studios. A highly 
mobile counter-mortar radar designed by the Division went into commercial production 
in 1961. 


Fundamental studies are carried out in the fields of radio astronomy, upper atmosphere 
research, surface physics, and solid state physics. The Division is currently developing a 
radio observatory in Algonquin Park which will feature a radiotelescope having a parabolic 
reflector 150 feet.in diameter. This apparatus is expected to be fully operational in the 
spring of 1966. A radiotelescope 33 feet in diameter is now in operation at the site. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory is engaged in 
practical and fundamental studies related to the resources and industries of the Atlantic 
Provinces. The work follows three general lines: chemical reactions at high temperatures; 
structures and reactions of naturally occurring organic compounds; and the biochemistry 
and physiology of fungi, marine algae, mosses, lichens, ferns and higher plants. Examples 
of specific projects are studies of the nucleic acids of seaweeds, a botanical survey of the 
peat bogs of Newfoundland and Labrador, and the determination of the molecular structure 
of several new substances isolated from marine plants. A number of new compounds have 
also been isolated from land plants, and these are being investigated. The high temperature 
studies are aimed at providing basic information of use in steel-making and related indus- 
tries. 


A recent development of considerable significance is the establishment of a close work- 
ing relationship with Dalhousie University, Halifax. Under the new arrangement, students 
acceptable to the University’s Faculty of Graduate Studies may now carry out research 
in the Atlantic Regional Laboratory, directed by Laboratory staff members holding unpaid 
appointments in the Faculty. The immediate aim of the scheme is to expand the facilities 
for graduate studies in the Atlantic Region. In the long run, the objective is to help create 
a strong scientific background conducive to large-scale development by industry. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—One of the chief aims of the Prairie Regional Labora- 
tory is to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies. This is achieved by deter- 
mining potential uses of crops now in production and by encouraging the production of 
new crops to meet specific needs. Research is therefore carried out on the properties and 
reactions of plant components, and on the biological, chemical and engineering processes 
for turning them into other compounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives 
to seed crops has received considerable attention. 


For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbo- 
hydrates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition of 
the chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important in 
baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor plant 
constituents—such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have fungicidal 
and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up to systematically study extractives 
from local plants and shrubs. 


The engineering and process development group is engaged in research on continuous 
fermentation processes, pulping processes on wood and straw fibres, and the effects of 
glyceride structure of fats and oils on the quality of margarines and shortenings. Large- 
scale processing and pilot-plant-scale operations are carried out. There is also a group 
working in the field of mycology, which is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 
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Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Energy Field* 


The high energy yield from the fission of uranium is the key to the prospect of economic 
nuclear electric power. The yield is so high that the cost of the raw uranium is a very 
minor component of the cost of electric power. It will be about 5 p.c. of the total and may 
be contrasted with 50 p.c. or more paid for coal in some large conventional generating 
stations. The largest component in the over-all economy of nuclear power systems is 
reactor plant construction and a minor (10 p.c. to 15 p.c.) component is fuel fabrication. 


Hitherto the major atomic energy activity in Canada has been uranium mining and 
refining for export in support of military uses. A major transition, however, is taking 
place in which uranium production is giving place to engineering and construction of 
nuclear-electric generating stations. This phase will last until nuclear plants are established 
in such numbers and capacity throughout the world that the market for uranium revives 
and overtakes its former peak. There is some prospect that the economic advantages of 
the heavy-water reactors designed in Canada will lead to the adoption of this type in many 
other countries, with the creation of a market for heavy water that is expected to be pro- 
duced competitively in Canada. The expected export of nuclear generating stations, 
heavy water and uranium fuel is appearing as a new near-term prospect on a small but 
significant scale. 


In Canada, plans are already taking account of a revolutionary increase in the size of 
electricity-generating stations. The full-scale 200-megawatt reactor at present under 
construction has come to seem small (1 megawatt = 1,000 kilowatts). Steam turbines 
and conventional stations are now appearing in larger capacities and the prospects of 
long-distance high-voltage transmission to interconnect centres of load, together with the 
lower unit power costs that result from operating on a larger scale, cause utilities to plan 
large generating stations of 2,000 megawatts and more. The Canadian design of nuclear 
power reactor appears capable of expansion to keep pace, and will yield even more benefit 
than the conventional plant in the resulting reduction of unit power cost. 


It is also significant that since lower unit power costs result from larger stations there 
is a new incentive for large utilities to export power from their systems and Canadian 
policy is changing to allow such export from Canada. Since the planning and construction 
of major power plants takes many years, these trends are not expected to be extensively 
realized before the 1970’s. However, the prospect has already had its effect on atomic 
energy research and development. 


Three Federal Government organizations have the basic responsibilities for atomic 
energy in Canada: (1) the Atomic Energy Control Board, responsible for all regulatory 
matters concerning work in the nuclear field; (2) Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
with a double function as a producer of uranium and as the Government’s agent for the 
purchase of uranium from private mining companies; and (3) Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, concerned with nuclear research and development, the design and construction 
of reactors for nuclear power, and the production of radioactive isotopes and associated 
equipment, such as cobalt-60 Beam Therapy units for the treatment of cancer, and large 
installations for the sterilization of medical supplies and other uses. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board does not itself conduct research, but it gives 
substantial grants to universities to further independent studies and to provide the equip- 
ment without which the universities would find it difficult to train the nuclear research 
workers of tomorrow. The National Research Council also has made grants in the atomic 
energy field. In 1962-63 the total of all these grants was $1,245,000. 


* Prepared by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President (Science), Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, Ont. 
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Eldorado operates research and development laboratories in Ottawa and uses them to 
support its uranium mining and processing at Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan and 
its refining plant at Port Hope, Ont. Eldorado co-operates with the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, which carries out background research on the production and use 
of uranium. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has an eleven-man Board of Directors, 
including individuals from private industry, public and private power companies and the 
universities. The company’s major plant is near Chalk River, Ont., and its Head Office 
and Commercial Products Division are in Ottawa. A new research centre has been estab- 
lished at Whiteshell, Man. The Power Projects Division in Toronto directs the engineering 
of power reactors and nuclear generating stations. The first project was NPD, a nuclear 
power demonstration plant to produce 20 megawatts of electricity, now in operation at 
Rolphton near the Chalk River establishment; its design and construction were carried 
out in collaboration with the Canadian General Electric Company Limited and The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The Power Projects Division of AECL, with the 
assistance of Ontario Hydro, has also designed and is constructing a full-scale nuclear 
power plant, known as CANDU, which will supply 200 megawatts of electricity to the 
Ontario Hydro system. This plant is being built at Douglas Point near Kincardine on 
Lake Huron. By agreement, Ontario Hydro will purchase the plant when it is in satis- 
factory operation. Larger units producing 500 megawatts are being designed for Ontario 
Hydro to build up generating stations of 2,000 megawatts or more. An Advisory Com- 
mittee on Atomic Power Development keeps all other utilities fully informed of the pro- 
gress being made. This Committee, which was set up by the Federal Government in 1954, 
meets periodically at Chalk River to assess the economic prospects of nuclear power 
throughout the country. 


Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout 
the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities in 
Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organiza- 
tions, many technical groups in other countries. For example, the Canadian General 
Electric Company is under contract to design and construct WR-1, an organic-cooled 
experimental reactor, for the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment. The Canadian 
General Electric and Canadian Westinghouse companies are AECL’s chief contractors 
for fuel element fabrication, and other work related to Canada’s nuclear power program is 
carried out in collaboration with Shawinigan Engineering, Orenda Engines Division of 
Hawker Siddeley Canada Limited, Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited, Montreal 
Locomotive Works Limited and Montreal Engineering Company Limited. In general, 
AECL’s policy is to stimulate the interest of private industry in the development of nuclear 
power so that these firms can take over construction of power plants when the time arrives, 
leaving AECL free for fundamental studies and developing new reactor concepts. For 
some years AECL expects to continue a consulting engineering role in the design of nuclear 
generating stations. AECL also lends general support to the nuclear and related studies 
of Canadian universities and lets contracts to the universities on specific problems. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both of which have 
representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an agreement with the United 
States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated reactors; it provides for the free 
exchange of all technical data in this field and a commitment by the USAEC to spend 
$5,000,000 in the United States on research and development related to reactors of Canadian 
design. Collaboration has also been established with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, and Euratom, as 
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well as with Australia, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany, India, 
U.S.S.R. and, less formally, with Denmark, France and N orway. In India, a major experi- 
mental reactor—the Canada-India Reactor—similar to NRX at Chalk River was con- 
structed and was formally inaugurated in January 1961. 


A 200-megawatt plant similar to that at Douglas Point is also being constructed in 
India on a co-operative basis, known as the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP). 


Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories.—At this research and development establish- 
ment, basic and applied research is carried on by about 200 professional scientists and 
engineers supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear 
chemistry, radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation chemistry, environmental radioactivity, 
physics of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary facilities the two 
major reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PTR and ZED-2, the tandem 
Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as a precision beta-ray spectrometer, 
mass spectrometers, electron microscopes, multi-channel pulse analysers, automatic 
recorders, and analogue and digital electronic computers. 


Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the structure of atomic 
nuclei, and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with individual nuclei but also with 
liquids and crystalline solids, particularly those involving energy transfer. For nuclear 
structure studies, the tandem Van de Graaff has made pioneer work possible by providing 
multiply charged ions of precisely known energy and direction. It has proved possible to 
produce nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse the 
states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, for example, a 
correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. Not only is this important to 
a basic understanding of nuclear structure, but it also finds application in unravelling the 
complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the genesis of nuclei in the interior of stars. 


Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by the intense beams of 
neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic radiation, 
it has been possible to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and contribute 
to the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary space. Isotope 
techniques have brought about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions induced 
by radiation. This basic research may find a useful application in the technology of using 
an organic liquid as coolant in nuclear power reactors. 


Since extracted plutonium is no longer required, the fuel in the NRX reactor has been 
changed from natural uranium metal to a combination of natural uranium oxide and a 
uranium-235 aluminum alloy. The available neutron flux has been increased thereby, 
while keeping the heat production at 42 megawatts. At the end of 1963, the fuelling of 
NRU was revised similarly. In this case the thermal neutron flux has been kept con- 
stant while the heat production has been reduced from 200 to 60 megawatts. 


The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued to attract 
individual scientists as well as teams from other countries. A team of scientists from 
Harwell (Br.) and other countries is using a system of choppers for studying details of the 
slowing-down of neutrons by moderators. : Bothin NRX and NRU the exceptional facilities 
for irradiations in high temperature water, steam and organic liquids have brought teams 
from Britain and the United States and individuals from West Germany and Sweden to 
conduct tests important for the design of future power reactors. 


Nuclear Power Prospect.—The generation of electricity by nuclear power on a 
competitive economic basis is expected to be established by the type of reactor now under 
construction by the Power Projects Division of AECL. This promise rests on the attain- 
ment of very-low-cost fuelling by an extremely simple system that has proved satisfactory 
in the Nuclear Power Demonstration Station reactor where there has been no fuel failure 
in the first two years of operation. The fuel is uranium dioxide specially prepared from 
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natural uranium entirely in Canada. A wide range of tests in hot channels in the NRX 
and NRU reactors at heat ratings and energy yields in excess of those required has estab- 
lished that this oxide fuel is incomparably more dependable than the uranium metal fuel 
for which the NRX and NRU reactors were originally designed. No provision for reproces- 
sing the irradiated fuel is involved, for, by careful attention in the reactor design to mini- 
mize any waste of neutrons, a yield of over 9,000 megawatt-days of heat is expected from 
a ton of uranium before it is discarded. This results in a prospective fuelling cost of about 
one mill (0.1 cent) per kilowatt-hour of electricity, to be compared with about three mills 
from coal at $8 a short ton. 


Canada has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that the com- 
petitive cost level for electric power is lower than in many other countries. Nuclear power 
plants of the types under construction in Britain and the United States were assessed as 
unable to reach a low enough cost level, at least until several successive plants have been 
built and operated to discover where economies are possible. Plants of the CANDU type 
do not promise to be significantly cheaper in total initial outlay, but the fuelling cost can 
be so much less that meeting the competitive target is a very real prospect. 


The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the design proposed as from 
the general type of reactor chosen. Some of the important features seem worthy of 
mention. The first full-scale plant will generate 220 megawatts with a steam-cycle 
efficiency of 33.3 p.c., so that the reactor has to supply 660 thermal megawatts to the steam- 
raising plant. The reactor is essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 feet in diameter and 
16.5 feet long, lying horizontally. It is penetrated by 306 fuel channels parallel to the 
axis on a 9-inch-square lattice. Each channel is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 3.25 
in. inside diameter and about 0.16 in. thick. The fuel consists of bundles of 19 rods, 0.6 in. 
in diameter and 19.5 in. long, made of dense uranium dioxide in thin zirconium-alloy tubes. 
Heat is taken from the fuel directly by heavy water that passes at 560°F to the steam boiler, 
where normal water is raised to saturated steam at 483°F and 38 atmospheres. These 
details show that the design represents a very considerable advance over that originally 
conceived in 1956, and the improvement bears promise that continued progress will lead 
to costs well below the economic target. As examples of the advance, it may be noted that, 
for the same electric power output, the total heat production of the reactor has been brought 
down from 790 to 700 megawatts, the efficiency of the steam cycle itself has risen from 27.9 
p.c. to 33.3 p.c., and the length of fuel rod has been reduced from 86 to 30 kilometers. The 
prospective fuelling cost has dropped from 1.85 mill/kwh. to 1.0 mill/kwh. On the other 
hand, no over-all reduction has been achieved in the capital cost estimates which remain 
in the range of $300 to $400 per electrical kilowatt for the whole plant. However, a 
reduction is expected now that manufacturing experience has been gained which can be 
used in future construction. Even greater reductions in unit power cost are in prospect 
from an increase in the capacity of the reactor to 500 megawatts of electricity and the in- 
corporation of several such units in a large generating station. 


An evaluation was completed in 1963 of the relative prospects of four types of large 
power reactor for which development work was well advanced. Al] are heavy water moder- 
ated and would not require any reprocessing of spent fuel. The fuel could be natural 
uranium or slightly enriched in the form of uranium dioxide or uranium carbide. The 
differences lie in the coolant and steam cycle. The four coolants are pressurized (perhaps 
partly boiling) heavy water (as in CAN DU), fog or wet steam, ordinary boiling water, and 
an organic liquid. The fog and boiling water reactors would pass steam directly to the 
turbine; the heavy water and organic liquid would raise steam via a heat exchanger. Cost 
estimates were based on experience in the construction of CANDU and carried out by the 
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same experts. It appeared that in the large sizes the construction costs were all com- 
parable, showing only small differences that may not be significant. A larger difference 
arose from fuel fabrication costs. The results are summarized as follows. 


UNIT POWER COSTS FOR LARGE GENERATING STATIONS 
Reactors Capital Cost Fuel Operating Total 


Coolant Electrical 
— No. Power/mw. $/kw. mill/kwh. mill/kwh. mill/kwh. mill/kwh. 


“a peer an eae rhe een ol 1 x 203 383 3.56 0.9 1.0 5.46 
2 x 203 344 3.19 0.9 0.8 4.89 
3 x 203 331 3.07 0.9 0.7 4.67 
Tris A457. 252 2.34 0.82 0.73 3.89 
2 x 457 236 2.19 0,82 0.60 3.61 
3 x 467 231 2.14 0.82 0.56 3.52 
4 x 457 228 2.12 0.82 0.54 3.48 
sy x7 750 222 2.06 0.71 0.56 3.33 
2 x 750 203 1.88 0.71 0.49 3.08 
BteO. Pog iAsmis: eens capsee 1. x 454 251.9 2.34 0.88 0.70 3.92 
TN ELLOS ee sree tees 1 “ox 457 257 2.39 0.71 0.70 3.80 


EAD on ea 00.4 oo yee 5 1.~ x 457 234.3 2.18 0.44 0.86 3.48 


Operating experience from NPD has been very satisfactory. Not only has there been 
no fuel failure, but the reactivity has been slightly higher than expected with some fuel now 
in the reactor over 5,000 mw.d/tonne U and the average 1,900 mw.d/tonne U (megawatt- 
days of heat per 1,000‘kilograms offuranium). Heavy water losses have not proved exces- 
sive and have been reduced already to less than 6 lb./day. An availability of 90 p.c. or 
more appears a reasonable long-term prospect. On-power fuel changing is now routine 

-and more than 60 fuel bundles have been so changed. In the NRX and NRU reactors at 
Chalk River, experience with defective fuel has been deliberately sought in fuel at ratings 
higher than required in the power reactors. Satisfactory techniques have been established 
for locating a defective element and for cleaning up the released radioactive fission products 
from the coolant system. 


Section 3.—Space Research in Canada* 


During 1963 there was a steady increase in Canadian space activities. The interests 
of Canadian scientists continue to be mainly in the field of aeronomy with particular, 
though not exclusive, emphasis on the high-latitude atmospheric and magnetospheric 
phenomena which are now generally believed to be related to the various disturbances on 
the sun. Canada, with its large land mass extending on both sides of the auroral zone, is 
ideally located for studies of medium- and high-latitude atmospheric phenomena and 
Canadian scientists have long been active in this exciting field. While many of the older 
programs of ground-based observations are still of great importance and are being carried 
out, the new measurements from satellites and rockets are making a significant contribu- 
tion to knowledge of solar-terrestrial relations and in the next few years the importance of 
these studies using the new space techniques will increase. 


The satellite program of the Defence Research Board, carried on in collaboration with 
the United States National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), continues to 
form a major part of the Canadian space activities. The Canadian satellite 1962 Beta 


a 


- * Prepared (May 1964) by Dr. D. C. Rose of the National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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Alpha (Alouette), which was launched on Sept. 29, 1962, is still in orbit. Its instruments 
are functioning satisfactorily and there is every indication that it will continue to operate 
and send back scientific data for many months to come. The satellite carries a number of 
experiments but its main objective is the sounding of the ionosphere from above. The 
ionosphere is the diffuse layer of highly-conducting gas lying between heights of about 60 
to 300 miles. It reflects radio waves over a wide band of frequencies and is of great practical 
importance for communications. The underside of the ionosphere has been studied for 
many years by the technique of sending a short pulse of radio waves up from the ground and 
examining this pulse after it had been reflected back from the ionized regions. The satel- 
lite Alouette, however, was the first spacecraft to provide scientists with a continuous sound- 
ing of the ionosphere from above. 


Other instruments carried by the satellite enable studies to be made of radio waves 
from outer space and very low frequency electromagnetic waves whose propagation is 
influenced by the earth’s magnetic field. There are also a number of detectors to study 
cosmic rays, energetic particles in the Van Allen radiation belts and the artificial radiation 
introduced by high-altitude nuclear explosions. Data are transmitted from the satellite 
to the ground stations in several countries around the world and the magnetic tape records 
are sent to Ottawa for analysis. Scientific results to date have been most gratifying and 
the satellite measurements have added greatly to knowledge of the earth’s upper atmos- 
phere. 


The over-all design and construction of the spacecraft were carried out by the Defence 
Research Telecommunications Establishment. Some components were made by Canadian 
industry and the cosmic ray instruments were the responsibility of the National Research 
Council. The cost of the launching vehicle, the actual launching and much of the data 
recovery were undertaken by the NASA as part of its international co-operative program. 
This joint Canadian—United States program is continuing. Work on Alouette B, the suc- 
cessor to the present satellite, is well advanced and the spacecraft will be ready for testing 
in 1964. Alouette B will be the first of four satellites to be built in Canada for the Inter- 
national Satellites for Ionospheric Studies (ISIS) series. These vehicles, to be launched 
at intervals during the next five years, will carry more sophisticated instruments and orbit 
at greater heights than Alouette I. 


Much of the increase in Canadian space activities has been the result of the re-opening 
of the rocket range at Fort Churchill in Manitoba. Following a disastrous fire, it was re- 
opened in November 1962 and brought into full operation early in 1963. The range is 
operated for both Canadian and American users by the United States Air Force under a 
joint agreement of the Governments of Canada and the United States. 


Rockets have a special role in the space programs because there is an important 
region of the upper atmosphere that is too low for satellite orbits and too high to be reached 
by balloons or aircraft. This is the region between heights of about 25 and 200 miles. It 
is here that one finds the absorbing layers in the lower ionosphere which cause radio black- 
outs and it is here that one detects the complex atmospheric processes which produce the 
visible aurora. Because the axis of the earth’s magnetic field is tilted, the auroral zone 
Sweeps down across Canada and Churchill lies almost in the middle of this zone. This 
region of the atmosphere is therefore of great interest and importance to Canadian scientists. 
For many years investigations were limited to ground-based radio and optical measure- 
ments but now rockets are being used to carry instruments right into the aurora. These 
measurements, in situ, of electron density, temperature and charged particles will ultimately 
lead to a proper understanding of the aurora and high-latitude disturbances. 


Many of the rockets fired at Churchill are of Canadian design and development. 
These are the Black Brant rockets which were pioneered by the Defence Research Board 
and are now produced commercially in Winnipeg. The first in the series, the Black Brant 
I, was an experimental vehicle and is now obsolete. Black Brant II is a 17-inch diameter 
vehicle capable of carrying 150 Ib. of payload to over 100 miles. Black Brant ITI is a 
smaller rocket, 10 inches in diameter which will lift 40 lb. to about 100 miles. Black 
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Brant IV will be a combination of JJ and III and will go to a height of about 600 miles. 
Black Brant V is an optimum design of the JJ. Most of the flights have been made with 
the II’s but the JJI’s have been tested and these and the /V’s will be coming into use in 
1964. 


Along with the increased activity in Canadian space programs there has been a general 
broadening of interests. The Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport 
(DOT) has formed a Meteorological Satellite Data Laboratory in order to promote appli- 
cations of satellite observations to the problems of meteorology and ice reconnaissance. 
In the field of communications satellites, the DOT has reached an agreement with NASA 
whereby Canada will participate in the testing of such spacecraft as Telstar, Relay and 
Syncom and an experimental ground station is planned to obtain information for the devel- 
opment and use of communication satellite systems. 


It would be-quite misleading to suggest that space programs are limited to govern- 
ment departments. Canadian universities are now very active in this field. At present 
there are nine university groups preparing instruments for rockets, balloons or satellites 
for upper atmospheric studies. Canadian industry is also filling an important role in the 
space age. Civilian contractors are producing both instruments and space vehicles. 
Other firms have entered the field of system design and are providing high-level consulting 
service on problems pertaining to communications satellites. Important fundamental 
research on materials and in the field of plasma physics is also being carried on in industrial 
laboratories. This industrial contribution to the Canadian space effort is increasing and 
must now be counted as a very important part of its space programs. 


Section 4.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


This Section outlines research facilities and activities other than those covered in 
Sections 1, 2 and 3—various federal departments and agencies, provincial organizations, 
universities and industry. The first three types of institutions—federal, provincial and 
university—have, of course, an interest in problems of industrial significance. As already 
stated, though many Canadian industries now possess research facilities—some of them 
quite extensive—much of the industrial research to date has been done under government 
auspices. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Research activities in the various Federal Government departments and agencies have 
expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the production of raw mate- 
rials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export trade, and later because of 
increasing interest in the processing of raw materials, the necessity of meeting the needs 
of national defence and the developing consideration for many human and resource require- 
ments. In addition to the activities of the National Research Council and Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, dealt with in Sections 1, 2 and 3, federal agencies involved in research 
include the Departments of Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
National Defence, National Health and Welfare, and Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter XI of 
this volume, the investigations conducted by the Board of Grain Commissioners in Chapter 
XXI, the specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter XII, scientific services 
concerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys in Chapters I and XIII, investigational work of the Department of 
Fisheries in Chapter XV, research of the Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources in Chapter I, medical and other research con- 
ducted by the Department of National Health and Welfare and other agencies in Chapter 
VI, and the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter X XVII. 
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Late in 1963 the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources completed 
the first permanent scientific research laboratory to be built north of the Arctic Circle. 
This laboratory, at Inuvik, N.W.T., has year-round facilities specially designed for Arctic 
research and will serve as a base for extensive field studies in the Western Arctic. It will 
accommodate a permanent staff of eight scientists from many disciplines and up to 16 
visiting researchers, The operation of the laboratory is in charge of a Manager working 
under the direction of the Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre of the Department. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


Five of Canada’s provincial governments have established research councils or founda- 
tions and two others (Ontario and British Columbia) have assisted financially in the setting 
up of such organizations. Most provincial governments have university laboratories to 
consult, particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems, and many individual 
departments have facilities for research in their particular fields of endeavour or assist 
research through the provision of financial aid to students working in those and other 
scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly well covered because of its importance as an 
export industry but the provinces are also intensely interested in their other natural 
resources. Their efforts in the fields of agriculture, forestry, mining and fisheries are 
outlined in the Chapters dealing with those subjects (see Index). 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people scientific and technical assistance in finding 
new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the mine and 
the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific work on 
local problems and available resources. It assists universities, colleges, research groups, 
industries, provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equipment, 
grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, photo- 
grammetric and translation services, and technical information. It has supported or 
collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on 
antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal-burning equipment, the constitution and 
gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of 
anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. 
It has conducted geophysical, geological, air pollution, and seaweed surveys as well as 
forest aphid, forest ecology and genetic studies and has assisted studies on the nutrient 
cycles of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, and on pressures in underground strata. Its 
Geophysical Division is equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, gravimetric, 
resistivity, seismic and electromagnetic explorations. The Technical Services Division 
provides free technical information to industries in the province and offers them research 
and development services and facilities in the fields of physics, chemistry, engineering and 
operations research. A Research Foundation Bulletin is issued from time to time to keep — 
industry advised of Foundation activities and also of important discoveries in science and 
technology. 


The New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council.—The aims of this 
Council, established by an Act of the Legislature in 1962, are inter alia to “promote, stimu- 
late and expedite continuing improvements in productive efficiency and expansion in the 
various sectors of the New Brunswick economy”. The Council receives an operating grant 
from the provincial government and support in specific areas from federal sources. Build- 
ings are being designed for erection on a site adjacent to (and ultimately upon) the campus 
of the University of New Brunswick. Staff, numbering six at the beginning of 1964, is 
expected to increase to 15 during the year and 35 in five years time. Current efforts of the 
Council are centred on work simplification, management training and applied research to 
solve specific problems facing provincial industry. The Council also supports research in 
universities throughout the province. Applied research projects to be undertaken during 
1964 will be chiefly in the fields of food technology, mineralogy and mechanical and chemical 
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engineering. Policies are established by 13 Council members representative of provincial 
industry, government and education and control is through this Council and a limited 
number of specialist committees. The Council chairman reports annually to the Premier 
of the province. 


Manitoba Research Council.—The Manitoba Research Council was created by the 
Government of Manitoba in 1963 under the sponsorship of the Department of Industry 
and Commerce. The Council operates under an Act as an agency of the government and 
is financed by provincial government appropriations, although fees and service charges 
may be levied on specific firms or individuals who use the services of the Council. The 
objects of the Council are both to promote and carry on research and scientific inquiries 
in the field of agriculture, other natural resources and industry and to help secure for the 
Manitoba economy the benefits of research carried on elsewhere. Although it will promote 
and may engage in pure research, the Council’s primary aim is to encourage applied re- 
search and the commercial use of new concepts, methods and techniques in the province. 
The preponderance of small industry in Manitoba and their need for assistance in develop- 
‘ing a more sophisticated production capability to improve their competitive position in 
domestic and world markets was the major technical requirement leading to the establish- 
ment of the provincial Research Council. 


The operations of the organization are the direct responsibility of seven persons 
represéntative of natural-resource-based industry, manufacturing and labour. Although 
the Council is sponsoring a number of research projects on the industrial application of the 
province’s natural resources, the provision of permanent laboratories is not contemplated 
at the present time. In the immediate future the Council will continue to sponsor research 
projects particularly for those industries using the products of the province’s primary 
resources. It is also engaged in a program to co-ordinate existing private and public 
research facilities within the province. 


The Council maintains an office in the Provincial Government Administration Build- 
ing (the Norquay Building) in Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—This Council was set up in 1947 under an Act 
of the Government of Saskatchewan. The Council carries out research in the physical 
sciences, both pure and applied, with the aim of improving the provincial economy. It is 
therefore particularly concerned with the commercial exploitation of provincial resources 
and the scientific aspects of business. At first the Council had no scientific personnel and 
laboratory facilities of its own. Its research program was carried on at the University 
of Saskatchewan and was promoted by means of grants to members of the staff and scholar- 
ships to graduate students. The 1947 Act was amended in 1954 to empower the Council 
to acquire property, employ staff and conduct its own financial affairs. Laboratory build- 
ings were erected on the university campus in 1957 and were extended in 1963. In the 
present program of research the emphasis is on water and mineral resources, fields of 
agriculture not covered by other organizations, and technical assistance to industry. A 
large part of the program is carried out by the permanent staff, now numbering about 60, 
but some of the Council’s research is still promoted by grants to university staff. The 
members of the controlling body, the Council proper, are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and consist of representatives of the government, industry and the 
university. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council in co-operation with the University of Alberta in 1921, the 
promotion of mineral development within the province being the chief purpose leading 
to its establishment. The Council operates under an Act somewhat similar to that which 
set up the National Research Council and is principally financed by provincial govern- 
ment appropriations. The present program is directed to the application of basic and 
applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the province and toward 
the establishment of new industrial operations within the province. Investigations in the 
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Council laboratories and pilot plant are organized into two branches—the Earth Sciences 
Branch which includes all work on groundwater geology, geological surveys and research, 
mineral beneficiation and soils, and the Fuels Branch which includes work on coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, chemical process and product development, and gasoline and oil testing. 
There are, in addition, project groups dealing with industrial engineering services, highway 
research, a co-operative program on cloud physics with reference to the hail problem, and a 
number of special projects. 


The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of ten individuals 
representative of the government, the university and industry. The various research 
projects are reviewed by advisory committees composed of specialists in each field, drawn 
from industry, the university and the provincial government. 


The main Council laboratories are located on the University of Alberta campus. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.*—The Ontario Research Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1928, operates as an independent corporation, deriving its powers from a special 
Act of the Legislature and governed by a Board of Governors appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of Ontario. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund composed of subscriptions from commercial and industrial corporations, from private 
individuals, and a grant from the provincial government. However, most of its current 
income is derived from contract research undertaken for industry, although income is also 
obtained from the various government departments for research and other work under- 
taken on a contract basis. The Foundation is concerned primarily with the development 
of industry and the development of Ontario’s natural resources through the application 
of scientific research. However, Foundation activities are not confined to the province; 
research contracts are routinely handled for any organization, without reference to location. 
Being primarily an industrial research institution, the Foundation’s main areas of scientific 
endeavour are chemistry, physics, metallurgy, biochemistry, textiles and engineering. 
Other Foundation departments, such as parasitology and physiography, are engaged 
particularly in studies related to Ontario’s natural resources. A field engineering and 
technical information service is provided free to industry, sponsored by the Ontario 
Department of Economics and Development and by the National Research Council. 


British Columbia Research Council.*—This Council is a non-profit, industrial 
research institute with offices and laboratories on the campus of the University of British 
Columbia. Its function is to enable even the smallest firms to improve their competitive 
position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the most up-to-date scientific 
knowledge. The Council provides a free technical information service in collaboration 
with the National Research Council, carries out contract research for clients on a con- 
fidential basis and initiates “in house’ research programs designed to promote and utilize 
the resources of the province. The Council is active in the areas of applied biology, 
chemistry, engineering, physics, operations research, industrial market studies and 
economic feasibility studies. 


Subsection 3.—University Research 


Research conducted in the universities falls into three broad categories: projects 
undertaken by the student under the guidance of a professor or committee to meet require- 
ments for an advanced degree; research undertaken by the professor, which may be of a 
more or less continuous nature; and larger research projects undertaken co-operatively 
on a faculty or inter-faculty basis in university laboratories or in such specialized institu- 
tions connected with the university as medical research laboratories, institutes of micro- 
biology and hygiene, science service laboratories and faculties of agriculture, utilizing the 
services of some undergraduate but mostly graduate students. 


* See also p. 370. 
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Outside financial support for university research comes primarily from four sources: 
agencies and departments of the Federal Government including the National Research 
Council, the Medical Research Council and the Defence Research Board, which provide 
grants for approved and contracted government-sponsored research (the financial aspects 
of which are shown in the statement on p. 397); industry, which supports both basic 
and applied research; private foundations, which provide grants for approved research, 
sometimes in selected fields; and provincial governments. 


The total range of individual and group research projects carried on in Canadian 
universities is encyclopaedic. Some information on the areas covered may be obtained 
from such annual publications as Education Studies in Progress in Canadian Universities* 
and from four annual National Research Council publications—Students Registered in 
the Graduate Schools of Canadian Universities in Physical and Earth Sciences; Students 
Registered in the Graduate Schools of Canadian Universities in Architecture and Engineering; 
Students Registered in the Graduate Schools of Canadian Universities in Life Sciences; and 
Statistical Summary of Students Registered in the Graduate Schools of Canadian Universities 
im Physical and Earth Sciences, in Architecture and Engineering and in Life Sciences. Also, 
the annual reports of individual institutions give information on grants and gifts for 
research and list current staff publications which combine to offer a kaleidoscopic view of 
current activities in the field of university research. 


Much of the financial support for university research is provided by the Federal 
Government through the National Research Council. Such support is described as: 
direct, consisting of support to individuals in the form of scholarships, fellowships and 
grants-in-aid of research; and indirect, consisting of assistance related to the promotion and 
encouragement of research at the universities, such as contributions to scientific organiza- 
tions and function, publication of research journals, and the administrative expenses of the 
program. The National Research Council is responsible for determining policy for and 
administering the program. A wide variety of committees, comprised mainly of uni- 
versity scientists appointed for varying terms, assist in carrying it out. 


Federal expenditures by the NRC on university research programs during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 were as follows:— 


Item 1961-62 1962-63 
$ $ 
Drrect Universiry Support 
Scholarships— 
Nawioualercvescar chy COUNCIL scat os. Perins hehe ore. © hee gach tie ieee teat. 927,537 1,268,504 
MMISHETICSRIVESCATCH. BOAT Cs oat, ete i kee cdots ee ces aha means eee laches eens: ee 24, 460 24,445 
RAMON SeIen ce, COMINMItLEG atin: eet oe eee Cee here: BALA 7,729 25, 881 
Fellowships— 
REM IMIUECOSCRTOR GO OMUNCINL Do elic ic care sistaiid vimciuis ais Sasciéisiscen 44s, ace dba eoeasw 449,695 552,561 
INEACHOMSCICNCE COMMILLER's oc vemavinececGor ree te eh a 113, 208 96,049 
Associateships (Dental)— 
Namonal mesearch ©OUNCIL 2:2 sheets as Mee ect te Pere. ee ne -- 9,767 
Grants-in-Aid— 
National Research Council— 
Operates, Soe, Settee ene ee coke MOTE Ue ee ener eet, ee eee 5,142,118 6,088, 450 
INMAIOMOMUIDMente Ae Tee eee onc ee eo ec ore Sonne 686,575 736,212 
SGC I METMCIOL INStallAaulons...cceis velo couse as Gn oa ie Sd kre aio wetelun 250, 000 475,000 
Generairescanch t= Sere SGhe od es LORE het eet) PL 2 467,000 470,000 
role etter ..t. Ste Ser eae. GIO Sees Sime thelist fen) 78, 225 65,495 
eee Pmerey  ontrol Board: .)s% -sas Nek ose vied @OkD.. a Gddacveco kf 700,000 770,000 


Totats, Direct Untversity SUPPORT...........- oN Co Sah Gone hod 8, 846, 547 10,582,364 


* Canadian Education Association, Research and Information Division, 151 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
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Item 1961-62 1962-63 


$ $ 


Inprrect University Support 


National Research Council— 


Special activities. MAW. VAIO. Jin) oe fe A, SOG ie. ae 253, 320 404, 453 
Intemational filia tonsa wee |S etcinaa-vyd eee a Ree ae 52,244 56, 339 
Associate committee’s administrative expenseS...............cccceeecceeucs 115, 330 65, 646 
Research journals publication costal AC. I0.2 UR. SEG Dit an 352,913 376, 561 
AGUIDIStIAHON. GL PEORFAWN. 2.5 sci oan) vaxldale hoe aenoes. Teen ee es 192,085 192,621 

Totats, InprrEcT UNIVERSITY SUPPORT..........cccceccccccccccee 965, 892 1,095, 620 

Torazs; (UNivEnstty:Surports 01 giks sees ees eee BS. Ose 9,812,439 11,677,984 


Bursaries awarded in 1962-63 had an individual value of $2,000 per annum; student- 
ships, $2,400; special scholarships, $2,400; NRC post-doctoral overseas fellowships and 
NATO science fellowships, $3,500 (single), and $4,500 (married males); experimental 
psychology scholarships, $2,400; graduate dental research fellowships, $2,500 to $5,000; 
post-doctoral fellowships held at Canadian universities, $4,000 (single), and $5,000 (married 
males). 


During 1962-63, operating grants were given in the following fields, with additional 
grants for major equipment: biology, chemical and metallurgical engineering, chemistry, 
computers, earth sciences, engineering and physics; operating grants only were given for 
oceanography, experimental psychology, dental research, pure and applied mathematics 
and space research. Special major installations grants were made to the Physics Depart- 
ment of the University of Saskatchewan ($250,000) and to the Physics Department of the 
University of Alberta ($225,000). Atomic Energy Control Board grants were made to 
the following universities: Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Laval, Montreal, Queen’s, 
McMaster and McGill. Travel grants were provided to attend conferences, international 
association meetings, congresses, etc. 


Starting with the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, the NRC is awarding a limited number of 
senior research fellowships to Canadian university staff members beyond the age of 35 
years who have been granted sabbatical leave. These awards are calculated on the basis 
of $4,000 (single) and $5,000 (married) per annum plus a contribution toward travel. Six 
such fellowships were awarded in 1962-63, representing the following universities: British 
Columbia, Ottawa, Queen’s, McMaster and McGill. 


The Medical Research Council is concerned mainly with the development of medical 
research and the support of medical research workers in the university centres of Canada. 
Its program, therefore, is almost entirely extramural. Research in the broad field of 
medical sciences is supported chiefly through an extensive program of grants-in-aid of 
investigations proposed and carried out by members of the staffs of Canadian universities 
and their affiliated hospitals and institutes, and through the provision of personnel support, 
chiefly by means of fellowships and associateships. 


Operating grants support the normal operating costs of the research; major equipment 
grants provide for the purchase of units of special research equipment; travel grants are 
awarded to investigators to enable them to visit other laboratories or attend scientific 
conferences. A general research grant is given to the Dean of each of the twelve Canadian 
medical schools, to be used at his discretion for the development of medical research in 
his university. 


Under the Medical Research Associateship Program, salaries are provided for a limited 
number of highly qualified independent investigators working in Canadian universities : 
in 1962-63 there were 29 Associates. Fellowships are awarded for advanced training and 
experience in research in the medical sciences; during 1962-63, 82 awards were accepted. 
To stimulate the interest of honour students in research and to give them early training, 
each Canadian medical school is provided with funds for two summer undergraduate 
scholarships valued at $1,000 each, tenable for a period of three months. 
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During the 1962-63 academic year, the Medical Research Council participated in 
several special activities: it contributed to the cost of the Annual Scientific Meeting of the 
Western Regional Group, sponsored jointly by the Medical Research Council and the 
National Cancer Institute of Canada; it provided funds to permit a visiting scientist of 
international reputation to spend three months at Dalhousie University; and it contributed 
to the cost of collecting human pituitary glands for the production of human growth hor- 
mone to be used in research. 

Expenditures by the Council for the years 1961-62 and 1962-63 were as follo.vs:— 


Program 1961-62 1962-63 
$ $ 

Beasead ROMIN es LESTIMMMITS TTT eT fens te tae chnTs ste bs ot trel ava secortve coi eig e's) eave Efevage aporonejteb a al slereo aie enitete-onans 242,039 353, 408 
JL COYRADG RSS OS Res ORE tS SA SA Se Se ee oe ee ee 238,198 305, 307 
EOLA CIMOLAT SITS ee sf se 6 clsicintts ce eere ered Coe wattle 6 a Oe oR mad thle ais one eo dois alae 24,000 24,000 
Sepia eN AOL TCSCAL CIN Lh. ih. cstuetalapajatais oie, civ iionk & ecete minal at orel tein RTS aie. © sie Sie. Haven, Sets 2,673,456 3,428,556 
META TP CSOAT 6 MUO DATILS 8.4 0< nda vvccineyvaicparhe «ahold ays trearyecswsegabe, Mae bale slain e o sieas aes 96,000 144,000 
SLGREROAS TXT US SUEY atatete ota osteo NRIISSUEEIG eb Suc oso MOIS RCEOME a Nye! s hve. el asi edncajaare cone 10,276 17,790 
MISO CULVIEUIOS ss oOo es eee ce eee ee ea ee eee Se wed DETR E UMS ONES MOT ST as Bate Sate 16,031 23,700 

ToTALs, EXPENDITURES ON PROGRAMS.........ccccccccccccccceses 3,300,000 4,296,761 
PREIS UTY Cl COSUSRS. oot cfs cheicie: core tonto no oc. ode os 16 Comba blonte svelaisisle i oahap disiae ists 61,006 62, 255 


SPOTAT Stake CPE N DIT URES Hoke .. a sis,sjctte cient ete ie ele cise ot cle ols lala piece iisunlais 3,361,006 4,359,016 


Subsection 4.—Industrial Research 


Industrial research in Canada is changing very rapidly. The emergence of the country 
as a highly industrialized society, its entrance into multitudinous fields of production, the 
rapid growth of many large nation-wide industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic 
market and the meeting of competition from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian 
manufacturing establishments research conscious and many of the larger ones now possess 
competent research organizations. 

On Nov. 29, 1962, an amendment was passed by Parliament to the Income Tax Act, 
allowing corporate taxpayers, commencing in 1962, to deduct 150 p.c. of their increased 
expenditures on scientific research for industrial purposes when computing taxable income. 
This amendment is evidence of the Federal Government’s desire to encourage industrial 
research. It is early to assess the effects of these tax incentives. Although expenditures 
for research purposes continue to rise, such increases depend on many factors and there is 
not necessarily a short-run relationship between tax encouragement and higher research 
spending. However, the first results of the amendment seem to be along the line of en- 
couragement to existing research and development departments to continue and extend 
their efforts rather than to establish new programs aimed at developing new products or 
processes. 


Industrial Research and Development Expenditures.—The latest DBS survey of 
expenditures on industrial research in Canada was conducted in 1963 and provided figures 
for the calendar year 1961 and estimates for the year 1962. These figures are summarized 
in the following tables; details are contained in DBS publication Industrial Research and 
Development Expenditures in Canada, 1961 (Catalogue No. 13-520). Results of the next 
survey, covering 1963 expenditures with estimates for 1964, are expected to be available 
during the winter of 1964-65. 

The type of industrial research and development covered by these surveys ranges from 
pure research designed to obtain new knowledge in the physical and life sciences to con- 
ceiving and developing new products and processes, or major changes in products and 
processes, and bringing them to the stage of production. Such activities as market research 
and process and quality control are excluded. Companies surveyed were asked to report 
the cost of research and development done within the company in Canada and payments 
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for research done outside the company in Canada; estimates of payments for research and 
development conducted outside the company and outside of Canada were also requested, 


Total figures show considerable fluctuation in expenditures on research and develop- 
ment over the years surveyed. However, this fluctuation has been caused largely by varia- 
tions in Federal Government contracts to the aircraft sector of the transportation equip- 
ment industry. If all funds received from the Federal Government are removed from 
annual expenditures, a trend of continuous expansion is revealed. In 1961, 523 firms re- 
ported research expenditures; of these, 16 accounted for one half of all intramural research 
expenditures. 


1.—Total Research and Development Expenditures, 1955-62 


—0eoeoes—=—ososssSSSSSSS9an9Sananannnnnsa 


Expenditure on Research Expenditure 
and Development in Canada on Research 
an 
Year Done Within | Done Outside | Development Total 
Reporting Reporting Outside 
Company Company Canada 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
DODD sete | | RO ee a 15 ae E ole: 1.9 teat 65.4 
1057 See P Te . Ze ar een eae apa 124.5 4.2 19.8 148.5 
LOSSe(estir ie tO) ssc ode I ia ha big can 13255 1 27.0 159.5 
LOD OUR RUC 5c sic, MEN os a eicenc eae 96.6 3.3 PANSY 121.6 
LOGO estinitte) Uc... CO ee: 81.7 1 Des 109.0 
Ole cherverucryatiosd ose ee eh Ee ee 113.3 4.3 alee 146. 42 
EOGL CCATIIDRtOIE Sec scet i ee he 118.3 1 35.4 153.7 
1 Included with expenditures outside Canada. 2 Since extramural payments shown for 1961 include a 


number of payments which become intramural expenditures for the recipient firms, the total has been adjusted 
to exclude duplication. 


Three industries—transportation equipment, electrical products, and chemicals and 
chemical products—have accounted for more than one half of all research and development 
performed in Canada every year since 1955. In 1961, for the first time, the research and 
development expenditures of the transportation equipment industry, which are used 
largely for aircraft development, did not exceed those of every other industry. In that 
year the electrical products industry, which includes electronic equipment, was the leading 
performer of industrial research and development. 


2.—Research and Development Expenditures in Canada, by Major Industrial Group, 
1959 and 1961 


1959 1961 
Group led Oe EXC: 
Amount of Amount of 
Total Total 
ans YE pas 210 Money iy Seaaro ne 
$ $ 
Dranaportation- equipment ccs. aad tackaculs comes casio? 26, 464, 397 26.5 19, 863, 486 Vie 
Elecerical products = .2.., 2 hee ee ee ee oe 16, 027, 237 16.0 21,765,159 18.9 
Chemicals and chemical products................0.00.... 14, 430, 145 14.4 20,970,037 18.2 
OTR... gare de GT OISD SL ETOONT OFT Me ee 56, 921,779 56.9 62,598, 682 54.3 
OC hermadusthes 4. Suudmcmerwa- ms m- > Soh den he 42,952,756 43.1 52,557,544 45.7 
Grand Totals... iio sock eee, eee 99,874,535 100.0 115,156, 2261 100.0 


1 This total is not equal to the sum of intramural and Canadian extramural expenditures; it has been adjusted 
to account for those payments that are intramural for one firm but extramural for another. 


Table 3 shows intramural research and development expenditures over the four years 
1959-62. The transportation equipment industry is given separately because of substantial 
fluctuations in its expenditures. Most of the other industries have increased their research 
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and development activities over the period; the chemical and electrical products industries 
reported the greatest absolute increases, together having accounted for over 40 p.c. of 
total intramural expenditures (excluding those of transportation equipment) since 1955. 


3.—Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Industry, 1959-62 


Industry 1959 1960! 1961 19621 
$ $ $ $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells................+.es00- 4,907,029 5, 168,654 6,727,567 6,368, 903 
Manufacturing— 
PGOGS ENG DECVETAZES)... oc.5.s0 crv ows cette Mees Oe 1,793, 626 1,971,900 2,784, 502 3,335, 989 
PERADE SE SOTO CL UCLG in, tase rencvssavoredeseitersinratninee eianlersletermatareet 1,219, 165 1,199, 140 1 jolaibo 1,295,777 
PISXGILO DTOGCUCUS gs cb asic. cs ceis wae seth oterunarer ecto 1,395,769 1,462,940 1,057, 633 976,000 
MUNOO HSTIEACLUCUS Jo fa1a.< 6. cvs cit o cuaye chem ois oie ogee’ ¢ os, hammers 102, 081 109,096 61, 088 63, 900 
PACEMDEOGUGCUS Ms ah Je stele ciate aie skevacewmeinterale’® « « stsuerte:phe 6,571, 953 6, 822,565 7,003,047 7,084, 784 
MMENTGULG BUC AIXtUTES.. Oe. Salsas «cbece « Belejerofess «8 ocbetieral 27,500 33,156 116, 800 118,000 
POU AR VAM OUAN ered sei Sees ae welsh s Seteiapertee oa oeyapSIE 6,626,528 7,557, 460 7,488, 118 8,069, 250 
Metal fabricating 1,724,907 1,810,620 2,182,490 2,144,350 
AELGNE OP TET IP a Oe AN DE, ore ERE ra: ee 3,121,907 3,089,325 4,814,738 5,210,377 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...................- 15,903, 065 17,551, 660 21,745,019 23, 480, 119 
Non-metallic mineral products..........-....+6-0058 1,353, 830 1,444,771 1,357, 936 1,527,760 
Products of petroleum and coal................0006: 3,761,700 4, 224,000 5, 038, 500 6,304,000 
Chemicals and chemical products...............65- 14, 138, 296 12,818, 696 20,251, 461 21, 260,933 
Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco and tobacco 
products, leather products, clothing and knitting 
moilias and: miscellaneous)... '...j...- es-+es¢-eiieeee 3,004,378 2,617,766 5,194, 825 6, 487, 507 
Transportation, storage, communication and other 
“AUS SES ae. eo SSS SRE nig iicls GEC See oni. 2,779,440 3, 126, 460 3,102,796 3,610,000 
Other non-manufacturing (incl. construction industry, 
scientific and engineering services and trade associa- 
LLCS) ae He eae BAe ea teeh oleae ads Menkes MRE Retest ose 2,593, 485 2,600, 840 3, 100,363 3, 239, 850 
Totals (excl. transportation equipment)....... 71,019,659 73,609, 049 93 , 398, 638 100,577,499 
Miransportarion’ CQUIPMIENT...< cc <s<to ccs nacre esse cas ve 25,570,722 8,072, 106 19, 856, 661 17,680, 830 
Totals, All Industries....................0.- 96,590,381 81,681,155 113,255,299 118, 258,329 


1 Estimates based on the companies’ intentions for these years. 


The product group for which the largest percentage of research and development 
expenditures was made in 1961 was the chemicals group (17.5 p.c.). Aircraft and parts, 
which in 1959 accounted for almost one quarter of intramural expenditures, declined 
considerably in relation to other product groups in 1961. In that year the aircraft and 
parts product group received only 15.7 p.c. of the expenditures, almost $6,000,000 less 
than in 1959. After chemicals and aircraft, the product groups receiving the largest 
amounts were, as in 1959, electronics and primary metals. 


4.—Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Product Group, 1961 


P.C. 1240 
Product Group Amount of Product Group Amount of 
Total Total 
$ $ 
PARCraiblanGsparts......-se0essesees 17,831,092 | 15.7 || Machinery (except electrical)....... Geo 12n 215) | os0 
Chemicals (except drugs and medi- Motor vehicles and parts.......... 1,681,975 | 1.5 
SUSE oa One Ene cee eee Be 19,780,636 | 17.5 || Petroleum and natural gas.......... 4,935,351 | 4.4 
Drugs and medicines............... DSO FASS. 2a | PO RIMOALY DACtAIS ch ac a tte ee tlio a 13,299,359 | 11.7 
Electrical equipment (except elec- Professional and scientific instru- 

EITC EEN, SS Sis ate. occ eine ciate 9,743,112 | 8.6 TTVOU GS ors ce caer ear othe cieis Srsiscs 1,096, 660 1.0 
EIGER sc eyes oc Sno e Hive sles L5G L TOO Pore ll Ontierir hay. aitetep os se. ocis ies oe + Ways 10,461,758 | 9.2 
Fabricated metals. ................ 2,835,754 | 2.5 
Forest Products— ———— 

Pap AOpAaper seit teins » fies eal 6,089,000 | 5.4 

MAT ee ers och vain winters espe’ 937,180 | 0.8 Wotalsined:s scare sven deters 113,255,299 |100.0 


ee a Se 
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The relative contributions of the different sources of funds for intramural research 
and development changed from 1959 to 1961. The proportion of research funds provided 
by the performing companies themselves increased again in 1961, while research and devel- 
opment funds from government sources continued to decline. Research contracts 
given to firms by other companies were measured separately in 1961, and were found to 
account for almost 5 p.c. of all intramural expenditures. The electrical products and the 
transportation equipment industries received the largest amounts of external funds from 
all sources, such funds amounting to 51.8 p.c. and 38.4 p.c., respectively, of their total 
intramural expenditures on research and development. 


5.—Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, 
by Industry, 1959 and 1961 


avqV—3<832uq_—qwaoaoaeee———eee SSS SSS 


Parent, 


s Contract 
: Affiliated | Govern- 
Industry and Year Renee or Sub- ment bt 9 x Other Total 
PAD ARY. sidiary Funds Cons Ae is 
ompanies Pp 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells....... 1959 | 4,817,385 27,000 — —— 62,644 || 4,907,029 
1961 | 5,266, 827 521,536 35,000 822, 204 82,000 || 6,727,567 
Manufacturing— 
Foods and beverages............... 1959 | 1,588,587 205, 039 — — _ 1,793,626 
1961 | 2,444, 402 340, 100 oe — — 2,784, 502 
Rubbér products’. s20.scchs. ee 1959 956,388 262,777 — —_ — 1,219,165 
1961 | 1,367,055 — 4,700 — — 15371,755 
Dextibe: Prod WOhS 5.6. eis. ocki dsc bade 1959 | 1,363,769 32,000 — —_ — 1,395,769 
1961 | 1,037,633 20,000 —_ — — 1,057,633 
Wood. producta Se eP ss eee 1959 102,081 — — — — 102,081 
1961 60,338 750 — — — 61,088 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 1959 27,500 — — —— — 27,500 
1961 116, 800 _ — _ _— 116, 800 
Paper and allied industries......... 1959 | 4,463,779 868, 918 22,294 — 1,216,962 || 6,571,953 
1961 | 4,443,637 863, 219 35, 200 190,991 | 1,470,000 || 7,003,047 
Primary nietal Dacia at 1959 | 3,085,863 | 3,467,217 59,520 — 13,928 || 6,626,528 
1961 | 5,040,118 | 2,440,000 — — 8,000 || 7,488,118 
Metal fabricating... .0.).........00. 1959 | 1,683,446 19,561 21,900 “ — 1,724, 907 
1961 | 2,101,195 2,700 78,595 — — 2,182,490 
Machigery32.06. [POM a: AFILEE 1959 | 3,121,907 — -— — — 3,121,907 
1961 | 4,778, 258 36, 480 — — — 4,814,738 
Transportation equipment.......... 1959 |11, 506,473 100,000 |13,964, 249 — — 25,570,722 
1961 |12, 237,694 111,900 | 6,777,229 529, 838 200,000 |] 19,856, 661 
Electrical products................. 1959 | 8,745,939 752,146 | 6,386, 856 — 18,124 || 15,903,065 
1961 |10, 478,918 239,720 | 9,465,281 | 1,561,100 -— 21,745,019 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 1959 676, 060 677,770 _ aa aa 1,353, 830 
1961 | 1,321,936 36,000 — _ _ 1,357, 936 
Petroleum and coal products....... 1959 | 1,939,719 | 1,821,981 — — — 3, 761,700 
1961 | 3,178,500 | 1,783,000 — 77,000 _ 5, 038, 500 
Chemicals and chemical products. , 1959 13,556, 529 495,811 17,396 _ 63,560 |) 14, 133,296 
1961 |19,305,358 767 , 364 178,739 a — 20, 251, 461 
Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco 
and tobacco products, leather pro- 
ducts, clothing and knitting mills, 
and miscellaneous)............... 1959 | 2,127,528 286, 307 342,135 — 248,408 || 3,004,378 
1961 | 2,452,244 42,000 | 1,470,281 | 1,230,300 — 5,194, 825 
Transportation, storage, communica- 
tion and other utilities............. 1959 | 2,779,440 — — — -- 2,779,440 
1961 | 3,012,796 — — 90,000 — 3,102,796 
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5.—Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, 
by Industry, 1959 and 1961—concluded 


Parent, 


: Contract 
: Affiliated | Govern- 
Industry and Year roa iene speak ass that Ee Other Total 
sidiary unds : 
Companies Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Other non-manufacturing (incl. the 
construction industry, scientific and 
engineering services and trade asso- 
PXAONS) cat cPcstole, 0-650 «aja Medes idl eke 1959 899,913 733, 140 294, 489 —_— 665, 943 2,593, 485 
1961 345,395 | 1,035,000 143, 223 963,527 6138, 218 3,100, 363 
PR REAIS Msi ah its ce ernie 8 1959 163,442,306 | 9,749,667 |21,108,839 2,289,569 || 96,590,381 
a 1961 |78,989,104 | 8,239,769 |18,188,248 | 5, 464, 960 2.373, 218 11138, 255, 299 
Percentage of Total Funds........... 1959 65.7 10.1 21.8 — 2.4 100.0 
1961 69.8 7.3 16.0 4.8 2.1 100.0 


Section 5.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities 


Biennial surveys carried out by the DBS give information on Federal Government 
expenditures on scientific activities for the years ended Mar. 31, 1959-65. Each survey 
covers the actual costs of the preceding year and the estimated expenditures for the current 
year incurred by the physical and life sciences; the social and psychological sciences are 
not included. For purposes of the survey, ‘‘scientific activities” include scientific research 
and development, scientific data collection, scientific information and scientific scholar- 
ships. Data are also compiled on capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities and 
on personnel employed in research and development. 


As shown in Table 6, total 1962-63 costs of scientific activities were slightly lower than 
those incurred in 1961-62 but estimates indicate a rise of 16 p.c. in 1963-64 and of 12.5 p.c. 
in 1964-65. Among the departments and agencies, the National Research Council records 
the greatest increase during the period, its 1964-65 expenditures of $62,600,000 being 56.1 
p.c. higher than those for 1961-62. The departments and agencies listed in Table 6 
accounted for 92 p.c. of the Federal Government’s expenditure on scientific activities in 
1958-59 but their relative share will decrease to 80 p.c. by 1964-65. During the latest year, 
each of six other departments—Industry, Fisheries, Forestry, National Health and Welfare, 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Transport—reported its intention to spend 
more than $5,000,000 on scientific activities. 

Federal expenditures on scientific activities are classified in greater detail in Table 7 
for the years ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1965. In this table, expenditures by the Department 
of National Defence, which make up almost one quarter of the total, are shown separately. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-65 


(Millions of dollars) 


Activity 1961-621 1962-63 1963-64! 1964-651 
Activity— 

Conduct of research and development, including grants-in-aid 
oO SECEDE PE a ee oe a ee ne eee 192.7 188.9 219.6 243.0 
Capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities......... 37.0 28.9 36.3 45.9 
eemCeTFaarl et COUECELON:« taro: fei + oe croreee sige Sb « ayeyslayels aid see 7 bag | 25.0 yar | 27.9 
PMC MeMINIOTTGAtION 0-50. \elsrcciierss eset tices ccsesses ee 5.6 9.7 10.1 11.2 
Scholarship and fellowship programs................0ee005- 2.5 Sa 3.9 5.6 
Totals, Scientific Activities......................85. 258.9 255.6 296.6 333.6 


1 Hstimated. 
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Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-65—concluded 


(Millions of dollars) 
eee 


Department or Agency 1961-621 1962-63 1963-64! 1964-65! 
Department or Agency— 

Agriculture (incl. Grain Research Laboratory) eee ese 32.1 29.6 30.6 33.7 

Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic Energy’ Control Board and 
Avomic Hmerryof Canada Lid) is. .20s.... Wee... 40.7 39.4 46.5 54.7 
Mines and Technical Surveys (incl. Dominion Coal Board). . 39.9 39.4 38.9 40.9 
National Research Council (incl. Medical Research Council) 40.1 44.7 52.5 62.6 

National Defence— 

Ariied Forees.i2, |. Cee aes, © 7 as eee ie, eee fae s04at 26.1 30.2 36.8 
Defence Research Board rrr eee 34.7 31.8 28.5 39.3 
Oshlers... dr Ae sinca dt Mabarss.t.. el eee ee 39.3 44.6 59.4 65.6 
Totals, Departments and Agencies................. 258.9 255.6 296.6 333.6 


ee Be ae een) lesa hall ll A penlene 


1 Hstimated. 


7.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific Activities by Department or Agency, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1965 


1962-63 1964-65! 
Conduct Conduct 
of Other of Other 
Department or Agency Re- Scien- | Capital | Total Re- Scien- | Capital | Total 
search tific | Expend-| Funds |} search tific | Expend-| Funds 
and Activ- | itures | Applied and Activ- | itures | Applied 
Devel- ities Devel- ities 
opment opment 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Department of Agriculture (incl. 

Grain Research Laboratory)..... 25,128 948 3,523 | 29,599 || 26,463 1,008} 6,229 | 33,700 
Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic Energy 

Control Board an Atomic 

Energy of Canada Ltd.).......... 29, 963 90 9,349 | 39,402 || 36,797 50 | 17,807 | 54,654 
Department of Defence Production— 

Department of Industry.......... 8,000 — — 8,000 19,500 — — 19,500 
Department of Fisheries............ 7,948 1 2,358 10,307 8, 665 5 2,293 10,963 
Department of Forestry............ 7,104 1,639 642 9,385 7,948 1, 874 2,863 | 12,685 
Medical Research Council.......... 3,644 724 — 4,368 5,354 1,680 — 7,034 
Department of Mines and Technical 

burveys so wen ae 11,887 | 20,351 7,197 | 39,485 || 12,795 | 22,893 5,225 | 40,913 
Department of National Health and 

OSTA: in Gilt ie as Beok Lance a 5,396 589 961 6,946 5, 583 919 822 7,324 
National Research Council......... 34, 225 4,188 1,949 | 40,362 || 43,896 6,144 5,487 | 55,527 
Department of Northern Affairs and 

National Resources............... 1,266 2) 437 398 4,101 2,440 2,848 598 5, 886 
Department of the Secretary of State 170 2,819 7 2,996 175 3,192 —_ SOON 
Department of Transport........... Med 209 348 1,834 4,529 220 591 5,340 
Department of Veterans Affairs..... 410 — — 410 439 —~ — 439 
Other civilian departments or agen- 

CAEN NIE sede Delete Goose ar 616 3 5 624 276 3 8 287 

Totals, excluding National De- 

FONCCerre get 8s ee 137,034 | 33,998 | 26,737 | 197,769 || 174,860 40,836 | 41,923 | 257,619 
Department of National Defence.... 51, 885 3, 803 2,1902) 57,878 68,168 3,917 3,9402] 76,025 

Armed Horces aac sis bee Cie oe 22,301 8,664 962! 26,061 80, 882 8,760 2,1352| 386,767 

Defence Research Board......... 29, 584 189 2,094 81,817 37, 286 167 1,806 39, 258 

Totals, All Departments and 

Menveles. a. asics. 4: a aes. 188,919 | 37,801 | 28,927 | 255,647 || 243,028 44,753 | 45,863 | 333,644 


1 Hstimated. 


* Capital expenditures by two of the three Services are unavailable. 
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About three quarters of the payments made by the Federal Government on scientific 
activities are for the conduct of research and development. Although the Government 
continues to perform most of this research within its own establishments, its support of 
outside research is increasing; in 1961-62 intramural expenditures accounted for 80 p.c. 
of the total but by 1964-65 this percentage will have fallen to about 69. The proportion 
performed by Canadian industry, which was 11 p.c. in 1961-62, will have increased to 
20 p.c. by 1964-65, and that performed in Canadian universities will have increased from 
7 p.c. to 10 p.c. in the same comparison. 


8.—Federal Government Expenditures on the Conduct of Research and 
Development, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-65 


(Millions of dollars) 


Performing Organization 1961-62! 1962-63 1963-64! 1964-65" 

_ Reporting department or agency .............2- 000s sense es 15425 148.9 159.8 167.1 

rN IOE CAMEO IONS As bys «Fn 56 flee osc eres. sue gapenetaxeiee nyse 5. oboe + 20.8 20.2 36.8 48.1 

Educational institutions and individuals at such institutions... 14.0 16.9 19.0 24,4 
Others (incl. non-profit organizations, other governments and 

PPOTODELCCIOIOI US) cies ince clioie eess. ei sceie af iacaieia. » Shoes Ohi aieis Ue oN he 3.4 2.9 4.0 3.4 

Motals, Expenditures ..4./5 «.2054..9.8 00 ches seseoee on 192.7 188.9 219.6 243.0 


1 Estimated. 


As shown in Table 9, the proportion of government funds allotted to the support of 
research and development in the physical sciences increased over the period 1962-63 to 
1964-65 from about 70 p.c. to 74 p.c., and engineering continued to receive more than 55 p.c. 
of these funds. Within the life sciences, more than one half of the research and develop- 
ment expenditures continue to support the agricultural sciences. Table 9 also classifies 
research and development expenditures by area of investigation. It is noteworthy that 
expenditures in the field of space travel and communications increased from 0.9 p.c. of the 
total in 1962-63 to 3 p.c. in 1964-65. In the latter year, approximately 16 p.c. of the 
research and development expenditures will be allotted to nuclear science research and 
35 p.c. to military research. 


9.—Federal Government Expenditures on the Conduct of Research and Development, 
by Scientific Field and Area of Investigation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1965 


(Millions of dollars) 


ioe ag : Scientific Field and Area of 
Scientific Field 1962-63 | 1964-65! etn 1962-63 | 1964-651 
Scientific Field Scientific Field—concl. 
Physical Sciences................... 132.7 | 179.1 || Life Sciemces........................ 56.2 63.9 
UES EYES Sy a eee 73.8 105.3 Agricultural sciences............... 30.9 Be I! 
PNGUOHAUSICALIT. fone e cc scien eee ees 11.6 20.6 Biological sciences................. 14.4 Life 
Ginemurcals hes SOM es Ass O95 re | Medical sciences.................5> 10.9 tert 
irl ree te A LT ONSE 2.4 2.4 
Electrical and electronic.......... 19.2 28.2 
Mpchanicall ccs. cs<dscnhoard laewe « 9.6 17.8 Totals, All Scientific Fields...... 188.9 | 243.0 
(ONES Te Sas be eee eee need 28.6 83.2 
PRS VEINS fainic. <s/AaGe ce eIE EE « alee « 1.5 1.8 —o 
MO OTOISEEV A. siscista ions heir (dury etree’ 11.9 15.2 
Geology and other earth sciences... Halt 9.0 
RPGR AUMUON ER te che save ac ads ius es + Zl 3.6 Area of Investigation 
IGUSUEOLOU VS ere Tee ec Coches fas 1.5 2.0 
Wecmorgraphy 2005. Pole Cee 3.6 SF9ull Nuclear scientée> 244.7 POC Mca SS 3135 38.6 
PaIVRICRMHUGLIEAT Ak, Atos htie. Oa 7.0 10.0 || Space travel and communications..... 16i7, 18 
Physics, non-nuclear................ 18.7 22LOsN@Militar yasClenees. misraticee rate ecaee 60.2 84.9 
TOR ee bao te le daa OS, 4.0 GLIMIMOther projects wes Meek 95.5 11282 


1 Estimated. 
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Section 6.—A Selection of Canadian Achievements 
in Science and Technology, 1800-1964* 


There can be nothing authoritative or definitive about any list of Canadian achievements 
in science and technology, since even the ground rules for selecting individual items are 
based, at best, on a cross-section of personal opinions. The compilation offered here is 
thus admittedly tentative and arbitrary, almost by definition—or rather, by lack of 
definition. After all, what exactly is technology? What do we mean by achievements? 
And, perhaps the most vexing question of all, when is an achievement Canadian? 


The invention of the telephone is a case in point. The patent was issued to Alexander 
Graham Bell (a Scotsman) on Feb. 16, 1876, for work done the previous year in Boston 
(a city in the United States), but Bell himself is said to have fixed the date and place of 
the invention as the summer of 1874 at his father’s house in Brantford, Ontario (in Canada). 
It was two years later, Aug. 10, 1876, that the famous first telephone message was sent a 
distance of 83 miles over wires lent by the Dominion Telegraph Company, between Brant- 
ford and Paris (Ontario). This was the crucial experiment by which Bell proved that the 
telephone could be of commercial value. The question may well be asked: What role does 
the accident of geography play in a great achievement when the basic work was done 
elsewhere? 

It should also be made quite clear that the list of achievements merely mentions typical 
landmarks in the vast panorama of scientific, agricultural and industrial progress in Canada. 
The vital role played by inventors and innovators in the development of a modern nation 
becomes obvious even to the superficial reader of the accomplishments set out in the list; 
but the brilliant contributions of these individuals must not blind us to the extremely 
valuable work of thousands of eminent Canadians who devoted their lifetime to science, 
medicine, engineering, education, research administration, exploration, etc., and who 
happened to be involved in the gradual solution of a great variety of problems rather than 
concentrating on the spectacular solution of a single one. 


On the whole, most of the outstanding Canadian accomplishments are linked with the 
transportation and communication facilities that are the life-lines of this vast country 
with its small population. Many individual items were developed elsewhere but Canadians 
put them together and adapted them to Canadian conditions. Canada’s railways, air- 
lines, radio and television networks, the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Trans-Canada 
Highway are existing monuments to the ability of Canadians to meet. the challenge of 
their tremendous, rigorous and complex country. 


1796 John McIntosh, while clearing his farm near Dundela, Ont., found and transplanted several 
apple trees; the delicious red apples from one of these became famous and McIntosh gave them 
his own name. His son, Allan, developed the variety which is now grown in many parts of 
North America. 


1804 David Fife, farming near Peterborough, Ont., developed the first Canadian wheat to be 
resistant to rust. His plant-breeding efforts were the fore-runners of large-scale, systematic, 
government-sponsored agricultural experiments. Rapid development of high-quality grain 
production, especially in Western Canada, made it possible for Canada to become one of the 
world’s leading wheat exporters. 


1847 Daniel Massey, a farmer near Cobourg, Ont., bought a small foundry and started manufactur- 
ing basic farm tools. This was the humble beginning of Massey-Ferguson, one of Canada’s 
best-known establishments and one of the world’s leading farm-machinery manufacturers. 
In addition to its great contribution to Canadian agriculture and industry, the Massey family 
became prominent in the cultural development of the country. 


1851-52 C. N. Tripp of Woodstock, Ont., started to develop the ‘‘gum beds” along Black Creek 
(some 30 miles southeast of Sarnia) to recover asphalt. His discovery of oil in this region 
led to the drilling of the world’s first commercial oil well by Hamilton industrialist James M. 
Williams at what is now Oil Springs, Ont. Ever since that time, Canada has been in the fore- 
front of all phases of oil exploration, drilling, pumping, pipeline building, and refining. 


1852 Frederick Newton Gisborne, having developed a method of insulating a wire so that it would 
be impervious to saltwater corrosion, successfully laid an undersea telegraph cable from 


? *Compiled by Dr. John R. Kohr, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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1874 


1883 


1884 
1892 


1901 


Tormentine, N.B., to Carleton Head, P.E.I., and then conceived the idea of establishing tele- 
graphic communications with Europe by way of Newfoundland. Heenlisted the co-operation 
of the Newfoundland Government and the financial support of Cyrus W. Field, thus assuring 
the laying of the Cape Breton-to-Newfoundland Cable in 1856 and the Atlantic Cable in 1858. 


Alexander Graham Bell arranged an experiment for the first telephone message to be trans- 
mitted over a relatively long distance, thus proving that the telephone had commercial 
possibilities. The message was sent a distance of 84 miles—one way—over wires lent by the 
Dominion Telegraph Company, between Brantford and Paris, Ont. 


The first working model of a revolving snow shovel, invented in 1869 by J. W. Elliott of 
Toronto, Ont., and further developed by O. Jull and the Leslie Brothers of Orangeville, Ont., 
was placed on trial in the Canadian Pacific Parkdale yards at Toronto. The rotary snow 
plows in use today are descendants of this shovel and are indispensable for rail operation in 
many parts of the world—from Archangel to the Andes. Canadians continue to be among the 
leaders in the design of various other snow-clearing and over-snow vehicles. 


Sir Sanford Fleming’s system of international standard time measurements was adopted by 
the International Prime Meridian Conference held at Washington, D.C. Without this 
system, transcontinental time tables would be a nightmare of local time notations. 


Thomas Ahearn, a pioneer in the field of electrical engineering, produced the world’s first 
meal cooked by electricity, during a demonstration of his new stove at the Windsor Hotel, 
Ottawa. 


Guglielmo Marconi succeeded in receiving at St. John’s, Nfld., wireless signals. transmitted 
across the Atlantic Ocean from England. This feat may be considered Marconi’s greatest 
triumph, especially since it disproved the theory of some distinguished mathematicians that 
communication by means of electric waves would be impossible beyond the 200-mile range, 
owing to the curvature of the earth. Although this epoch-making achievement can by no 
means be considered Canadian, it had a direct bearing on Canada’s early role in wireless 
telegraphy. When a telegraph and cable company claimed a monopoly to receive trans- 
atlantic signals in Newfoundland, Marconi gave up further tests and made plans to return to 
Italy via New York but, upon landing at North Sydney, he was persuaded by Johnston (then 
a newspaper editor and a Member of Parliament and subsequently Deputy Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries) and by G. H. Murray (then Premier of Nova Scotia) to consider a site on Cape 
Breton for his wireless base to Europe. Johnston and Marconi seem to have encountered 
surprisingly little resistance to their proposal of having the Canadian Government provide 
Marconi with the sum of $75,000 for the erection of the Cape Breton station. Thus, one of 
Canada’s great systems of communications got its early start. 


1992-03 Ernest Rutherford (later Baron Rutherford of Nelson), Professor of experimental physics 


1903 


1903 


at McGill University, Montreal, and Frederick Soddy, then demonstrator in chemistry, 
developed the disintegration theory of radioactivity—‘‘a staggeringly bold hypothesis to 
come from two comparatively young workers . . . it triumphed because, and only because, 
no other theory was capable of explaining the then known facts of radioactivity”’ (H. R. 
Robinson). Their investigations made McGill for the time being the world centre of research 
in atomic science and stimulated higher education throughout Canada. 


The world’s first electrolytic lead-refining plant using the Betts cell process was installed at 
the smelter at Trail, B.C. Subsequent developments in the metallurgy of lead include a 
gradual improvement in roasting practices, culminating in double sintering, and the develop- 
ment of the slag-fuming process for the recovery of lead and zinc from blast-furnace slag. 


With the appointment of Dr. Charles Saunders (later Sir Charles Saunders) as Dominion 
Cerealist, Canada entered a new phase as an agricultural world power. Dr. Saunders and 
his co-workers developed the early-ripening Marquis wheat which played an important role 
in the opening up of the prairies. Subsequently, he was instrumental in developing Ruby, 
Garnet and Reward wheat adapted to special prairie conditions. 


1993-32 Frederick Walker (Casey) Baldwin became internationally known for his work on hydro- 


1997 


1910 


foils, which permit boats to skim over the water at very high speed. The principles now 
employed in hydrofoil craft were first developed by Casey Baldwin. A Canadian Navy 
craft was named the KC-B in his honour. 


Alexander Graham Bell organized the Aerial Experiment Association at Baddeck, N.S. 
The other participants in this venture—the first aeronautical research establishment in 
Canada—were two young Canadian engineers, F. W. (Casey) Baldwin and J. A. D. McCurdy, 
together with two United States citizens, Thomas Selfridge and Glenn Curtiss. Outstanding 
cam the many contributions made by this group was the invention of the aileron for lateral 
control. 


J. A. D. McCurdy, one of the world’s outstanding aviation pioneers, transmitted a wireless 
message in flight, thus establishing the world’s first aeroplane-to-ground communication. 
Operation of modern airlines would be unthinkable without the link provided by communica- 
tions systems for the control of air transport. 
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1911 


1921 


The most remarkable achievement of Canadian tunneling is the system of spiral tunnels on 
the CPR line through the Kicking Horse Pass in the Rocky Mountains. The tunnels com- 
pose a gigantic figure eight, more than 1.1 miles in length, with a gain in elevation of 104 feet 
and a gradient of only about 1.7 p.c. 


Dr. Frederick G. Banting (later Sir Frederick Banting), working in the laboratory of Dr. 
J.J. R. MacLeod at the University of Toronto, and with the aid of Charles H. Best, succeeded 
in isolating insulin—one of the great medical discoveries of alltime. In the following months, 
J. B. Collip found a means of purifying insulin. Use of this substance has revolutionized the 
therapy of diabetes and has led to a fuller understanding of carbohydrate metabolism. 


1923-27 Wallace Rupert Turnbull of Rothesay, N.B., invented the controllable-pitch propeller, 


1927 


1930 


1932 


1934 


1934 


which has given aircraft more flexible performance and greater safety. 


The first transcontinental radio network in the world was set up in connection with the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, through the co-operation of the railway companies, 
telegraphs, the Bell Telephone Company, and the Department of Marine. Later, after the 
formation of the CRBC and then the CBC, Canada had the longest radio network in the 
world. When Canada began, through the CBC, a television service in 1952, its growth in 
terms of availability to Canadian homes is claimed to have been the fastest in the world. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada installed, at Trail BiC,, the 
equipment with which to recover sulphur dioxide from roaster and sinter gases that formerly 
went to waste. The gas was used to make sulphuric acid, which in turn became the basic 
ingredient in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. This was the beginning of a fertilizer 
plant that ranks among the largest in the world. 


Dr. L. M. Pidgeon, then a research chemist with the National Research Council (subse- 
quently Professor and Head of the Department of Metallurgical Engineering, University of 
Toronto), developed a process for production of metallic magnesium, employed by one plant 
in Canada and five plants in the United States. By making the extraction of magnesium 
metal from calcined dolomite commercially feasible, Dr. Pidgeon’s process terminated 
Canada’s dependence on foreign sources for magnesium. 


Dr. Wilder G. Penfield, one of the world’s great neurosurgeons, became director of the newly 
founded Montreal Neurological Institute where, under his leadership, many brilliant dis- 
coveries were made in the mysterious territory that still surrounds the functioning of the 
human brain. 


Food scientists and technologists from industry, the universities, and three Federal Govern- 
ment laboratories, working under the auspices of the Canadian Committee on Food Pres- 
ervation, started work on the design of refrigerated railway cars, which proved to be quite 
superior to earlier types. Asa result, Canadian railways now operate cars capable of main- 
taining temperatures of 5°F. with little spatial variation within the car; moreover, the new 
design eliminates mechanical equipment that would increase maintenance costs and require 
skilled servicemen at frequent check-points across the country. The group was also successful 
in applying the ‘jacketed’ or ‘cold-wall’ principle to refrigeration in trucks, trailers and 
freighters. 


1934-59 The world’s first bush aircraft, the Norseman, designed and manufactured by Robert 


1939 


1945 


1947 


1949 


Noorduyn at Montreal, was especially useful in opening up the Canadian North; Norseman 
aircraft are favoured by aviators across the world for performance over rugged country. 
Other Canadian aircraft that achieved world reputation in northern flying, especially for 
their short take-off and landing ability, are the Otter, the Beaver and the Caribou. 


Dr. W. R. Franks and his colleagues invented the antigravity suit designed to prevent black- 
out in fliers when making tight turns or when pulling suddenly out of a power dive. As 
Wing Commander Franks, the inventor became Director of Aviation Medical Research for 
the RCAF. Experiments leading to the development of this rubber suit containing fluid 
to counteract the forces of gravity became invaluable in the subsequent design of various 
space suits. 


T. R. Griffith and J. L. Orr (now Research Adviser to the Deputy Minister, Department 
of Industry) of the National Research Council obtained a patent on the prevention and 
removal of ice or frost from aircraft parts. The electro-thermal de-icing method developed 
by these inventors and their associates is now in use On many major airlines and has con- 
tributed significantly to flight safety and efficiency. 


At Chalk River, Ont., the NRX nuclear reactor went into operation. It was then, and so 
remained for several years, the most powerful research reactor in the world. Canada has 
continued to play a leading role in reactor design, not only for research but also for the pro- 
duction of radioactive isotopes and for the development of nuclear power. 


The world’s first aluminum highway bridge at Arvida, Que., was designed and built by 
Aluminum Company of Canada engineers. Today, Canadian-developed processes permit 
increasing use of aluminum in heavy construction around the world. 
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1950 


1953 


1954 


One of the most dramatic as well as beneficial applications of Canada’s nuclear reactor tech- 
nology was the development of the Cobalt-60 cancer teletherapy unit. Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd. has supplied these units for installation in hospitals all over the world. 


Dr. R. U. Lemieux, working at the National Research Council’s Prairie Regional Laboratory 
in Saskatoon, Sask., achieved the first synthesis of sucrose. This substance is commercially 
known as cane or beet sugar and is still the cheapest energy-producing foodstuff. While the 
synthesis of sugar has no immediate industrial or commercial impact, its scientific value has 
earned Dr. Lemieux and his group world-wide recognition. 


The refinery of the Sherritt Gordon mine at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., commenced opera- 
tions using the ammonia-leach process worked out by Prof. F. A. Forward and his associates 
at the University of British Columbia. (Prof. Forward now is Director of the Scientific 
Secretariat, Prime Minister’s Office, Ottawa.) The leaching method eliminates both 
roasting and smelting by treating the nickel concentrates from the mine with air and ammonia 
under pressure. The nickel, copper, cobalt and sulphur are dissolved, leaving iron and other 
impurities in the tailings. The copper is precipitated out of the solution by chemical means 
and the nickel, treated by hydrogen under pressure, is precipitated as a fine powder. It is 
noteworthy that this nickel refinery also recovers ammonium-sulphate fertilizers as a by- 
product, at the rate of some 70,000 tons annually. 


1954-58 Relocation of Aklavik, N.W.T., to a new townsite, Inuvik, was the largest building research 


195- 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1963 


1963 


and town planning project ever to be undertaken in the Canadian North. The systematic 
studies connected with this undertaking revealed, for the first time, the extent to which 
permafrost can affect northern construction and the safeguards required to counteract the 
influence of permafrost. 


Dr. J. F. Morton, then with the Laboratory of Hygiene, federal Department of National 
Health and Welfare, developed the tissue culture used to produce the polio vaccine. The 
method, put into operation by the Connaught Laboratories, Toronto, represents a large 
part of Canada’s contribution to the advance of polio immunization. 


U. V. Helava, working in the photogrammetric research section of the National Research 
Council’s Division of Applied Physics, invented the Analytical Plotter—a revolutionary 
instrument which ushered in a new era in map-making, surveying and satellite photography. 
The Plotter substitutes mathematical projection for the mechanical projection on which all 
other plotters rely. 


Dr. Neil Bartlett, then an Assistant (now Associate) Professor of Chemistry at the University 
of British Columbia, achieved world-wide fame when he prepared the first true compound 
of the rare gas xenon. By successfully combining xenon with another gas to form a stable 
compound (a reaction previously regarded as impossible) he overthrew a number of existing 
theories on chemical. bonding and also opened up a new field of scientific investigation which 
may lead to unexpected industrial applications. 


For the first time, a country other than the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. had a satellite in orbit, 
with the successful launching of Canada’s Alouette. The satellite is still in orbit (1964), 
sending a wealth of valuable and reliable data back to the computing centre in Ottawa. 
Scientists, engineers and technicians of Canada’s Defence Research Board share with 
Canadian aircraft and electronics firms the main credit for this remarkable space venture. 


G. L. E. Jarlan, working in the National Research Council’s hydraulics laboratory, invented 
the perforated breakwater, a design likely to revolutionize the construction of sea walls. 
While conventional breakwaters do not permit berthing under heavy wave action, the 
design dissipates wave energy by a seaward vertical wall that is perforated by large-diameter 
holes and backed by a wave chamber. The wave entering the chamber is reduced by 
friction and turbulence; water spilling back out of the holes creates a counter-wave which 
meets the next on-coming wave and reduces its force. The constant filling and emptying of 
the chamber reduces the wave action, thus providing a quiet harbour for ships berthed on 
the opposite side of the structure. The world’s first full-scale perforated breakwater was 
built at Baie Comeau, located on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River about 250 miles 
east of Quebec City. 


Automotive engineer John Smeaton developed a two-seater vehicle for use on any terrain 
or in water and in all extremes of climate. The vehicle, known as Penguin and manufactured 
by Pengor Limited of Carleton Place, Ont., is the latest of a whole family of transport facilities 
invented by Canadians for travel in the northern bush, e.g., in muskeg country. Thousands 
of these vehicles, which are light enough to be shipped by air, have been ordered by various 
industries, government departments, and sportsmen in Canada and abroad. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that “The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1 Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 
101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 
It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important changes, 
particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirming the 
right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of the 
federal judiciaries are given in Chapter II, pp. 77-79, and provincial judiciaries are dealt 
with briefly at p. 79; more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is given in the 
1954 Year Book, pp. 47-55. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts, some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure‘in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Narcotic Control Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now in 
force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult: to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.’”’* With reference to the criminal 
law, the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, 
ce. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. A short outline of the system that existed under 
the repealed Code together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is given 
in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 295-298. 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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Since the new Code came into force several amendments have been made, for the most 
part in relation to procedure. Among the most notable of these, as well in point of pro- 
cedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing that motions for leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should be heard by a quorum 
(at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; amendments effected by 
SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition of “obscenity” and making 
provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material without a charge necessarily 
being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating to the allowing of time for 
payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed in aircraft in flight over 
the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a newspaper or broadcast of 
a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence at a preliminary inquiry 
or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless the accused has been 
discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 420-422). 


It is most important to note that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 


‘1. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 
continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(6) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.’’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


In 1961(SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44), the offence of murder was divided into capital and non- 
capital. The death penalty was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital murder. 
Also in 1961 the term criminal sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous sexual 
offender substituted. More detailed information is available in the 1962 Year Book, 
pp. 354-355. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, “indictable offences” and “offences 
punishable on summary conviction”. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the graver crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not 
expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws. It is debatable how far some summary conviction offences are of 
a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are 
breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, as, for 
example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other hand, 
summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 


The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 
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Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, so that it may be possible to 
evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and to help in the treatment 
of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 
system, while individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence is 
tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria: 
(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 
offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter—the offence selected is the 


one for which the person was convicted. 


In 1962 there were 42,935 adults charged with 81,181 indictable offences, of whom 
38,663 were found guilty of 71,507 offences. In the previous year there were 43,161 adults 
charged with 81,867 indictable offences, of whom 38,679 were found guilty of 71,262 offences. 


1.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 100,000 Population 
16 Years of Age or Over, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


| 
Persons Convicted per 
Persons Convicted 100,000 Population 
16 Years of Age or Over 
Province or Territory 


1961 1962 1961 1962 

No. No. No. No. 
Neon @nielioniel Sa ies Bae 5 en coe es 2 ae Sa 703 905 274 343 
iprmncen award sslanG 056.08 Scien siete s BERRA. 6 42 75 65 114 
CRAM SCOLIE DREN here teas Ah coe TIN os lle big Seo e sese: «whe 1,383 1,303 297 287 
REVS WICKS te Pe werkt oe Utes ee eee ee a 1,038 1,194 290 327 
NE LILOR 2 & 18 Cee Re, A RGR AES Ce na Bae Ona a 8,064 7,698 245 228 
“rie. SPR eae Gare Sere 13,985 13,764 339 329 
PERIL AE te hace te ke ee eee bal 2,368 2,191 391 OO, 
Pee RCP IVA 5. 5.0%. Th. aL ee AN A Rees 1,743 1,675 293 282 
ESCM, 6 ns) a Bb ce cee Se RI UA 4 eee 4,012 4,246 477 493 
isting (Cho mayen Bet ony ee ag ee Oe A, 5, 092 5, 313 46 478 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 249 249 1,103 1,092 
Canad aren cere ane ena 38, 679 38, 663 330 324 


At the time of going to press, the classification of indictable offences by type of offence 
was not available for 1962. Table 2 gives this classification for 1961 offences, compared 
with 1960. Class I covers offences against the person and in 1961 there were 5,234 males 
and 299 females convicted in this category, mostly for assaults of various kinds. Classes II 
to IV deal with offences against property. Thefts predominate among the offences in 
these classes, and breaking and entering and robbery, serious crimes which involve acts 
of violence, are the next most numerous. Class V deals with offences relating to currency 
and Class VI with miscellaneous offences; among the latter, the most numerous convictions 
are for offences connected with gaming, betting and lotteries. In 1961 there were 315 
men and 171 women convicted under federal statutes of whom 290 men and 170 women 
were offenders under the Narcotic Control Act. 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 Increase 
rr or 
Class of Offence Persons Persons Decrease 
Persons Convicted Persons Convicted in 
Charged |_—-———-————_ Charged | ---———__]] Persons 
M F, M. F, Convicted 
No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Crimina! Code 
Class I.— Offences against the 
IPErSOM Gs eee oe eee 6,113 4,750 230 6,847 5,234 299 411.1 
Abduction and kidnapping.......... 44 34 — 51 34 — — 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 4,220 3,375 175 4,586 3,581 191 + 8.3 
Offences against females!........... 930 687 26 1,017 757 38 +11.5 
Causing death by criminal negli- 
gence,? manslaughter and murder. 207 108 4 208 107 a + 1.8 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
harmiandidangeryy: etki: Sennen 178 104 11 215 129 14 +24.3 
Duties tending to preservation of 
TOL, Dee rartthe tate een «Re 17 12 1 27 19 4 +76.9 
Other offences against the person... 517 430 18 743 607 45 +45.5 
Class If.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence.............. 8,267 7,507 105 8,485 7, dol 132 + 4.9 
Breaking and entering a place, ex- 
tortion and robbery.............. 8, 267 4,030 105 8,485 7,731 132 + 2.9 
Class WiI.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence.......... 19,933 16,610 1,701 21,748 17,741 2,101 + 8.4 
Fraud and false pretences........... 2,414 1,929 222 2,835 2,185 287 +14.9 
Having in possession............... 1,974 1,657 68 2,200 1,837 77 +11. 
"ERCLG Hae ete Re, Phen Rertas.. 15,545 13,024 1,411 16, 658 13,719 Teed + 7.1 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against Property................ 752 623 30 915 760 33 +21.4 
Arson and other fires............... 98 75 8 115 80 11 + 9.6 
Other interference with property ... 654 548 D2 800 680 22 +23.2 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency.... 1,158 987 109 1,376 1,146 150 +18.2 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
IMEN CSE, Ley Le, Behan Matas & 1,077 925 103 1,219 1,009 140 +11.8 
Offences relating to currency....... 81 62 6 157 137 10 | +116.2 
Class VI.—Other Offences.......... 2,585 2,078 220 3, 242 2,989 277 424.7 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
motor veliclesys 4.....:.0:.o5.4 no. 31 27 —_ 79 73 — +170.4 
Driving while ability to drive is 
LIM PAINE) ees hae os ee ee ee 223 262 1 224 214 4 + 7.4 
Driving while intoxicated........... 15 11 2, 10 10 — —23.1 
Gaming, betting and lotteries...... 531 437 34 712 552 54 +28.7 
Keeping bawdy houses............. 154 26 102 192 41 135 +27.5 
Various other offences.............. 1,631 1,365 81 2,025 1,699 84 +23. 
Totals, Criminal Code........... 38, 808 32,555 2,400 42,618 35,201 25992 + 9.2 
Federal Statutes 
Narcotics@ontrol-A cts sas..5e04 ss) 516 290 151 520 290 170 + 4.3 
OUMERIStAtULCS (ccc ees as oat 19 16 1 28 25 1 +52.9 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 535 306 152 548 315 171 + 6.1 
Grand Totals............... 39,343 32,891 2.552 43,161 35,516 3,163 + 9.1 
1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


Table 3 shows that 47.9 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences in 1962 had 
not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 51.3 p.c. were 24 years of age or 
younger, 34.5 p.c. were between the ages of 25 and 44, and 77.6 p.c. lived in urban 
centres. Of these offenders, 91.9 p.c. were males, 87.0 p.c. were born in Canada, 62.0 p.c. 
were unmarried, 20.9 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 11.3 p.c. had no remunerative 
employment. 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1961 and 1962 
8See—e—e—e=«qoaoe*“saoaoOooooooa—oOoOOoOoOowoaomoOESS S=~<oo es 


Item 1961 1962 Item 1961 1962 
No. No. No. No. 
Total Persons Conyicted......... 38,679 38, 663 Sex 
Malar, BEQEPE SE. . wn... 35,516 35,515 
Type or Occupation Pa esters osoeeteioriniig ro sens 3,163 3,148 
es renee ae 1,661 1,594 Epvucationau Stratus 
By eee Dervicess Jeas om : ih i aie 1 1 is Unable to read or write.......... 424 oOLy 
Commercial and managerial Gi! 2; 2) 180 9 ; 296 Elementary BCU Cini CHIDO Sloenic 18, 533 18, 004 
Si Aeteection 4° 559 4’ 147 High BOROOR nants ens nee: « 14,412 14,710 
aot. | "69 a7 oe ree — ne 
[Ear ae PRES ey PU tic FACE NOUStATOKL, cence ons ee sieishe clots 9 
eee ees leaning. -pe| | 148. LS | Notgived: 6. See 4,415 | 4,467 
Manufacturing and mechanical..... 3,566 3,653 Nes 
“TER ae ies ae sn 633 514 
Service— TOO Vata nett hte coe, 11,178 11,337 
BBO MOESIIC UE 65 6 oh BRR cies s dood 906 O20 ar 20 tor24 Vearsia. co wa an 8,481 8,504 
BLOT SONAL « PE. 2 ob cP sas v-spaield 1,217 LIB alt 20 tO 44 wears... ses cus cca. ieee onc 13,693 13,350 
PProtessionaley <i... dedis occ ees 444 443 || 45 years or OVer........2.00eeeee: 3,580 3,600 
Public and protective........... 93 Te al Ob Stir, blir paaddcews was nkee 1,747 1,872 
Clears tee SS oi Si 0) aie ae 138 126 
Student.... GI a te sih g VRB 08 ee 2,340 2,529 BIRTHPLACE 
Ee rgpenor tatien! "coed | en Ah 2 oon, Png rae ft Canadacccssnsecreresesscecessss] 33,543 | 33,634 
Unemployed and ‘retired’ (incl. : British Isles and other Common- ' 
housewives) ate 3 5 Se Dean ER 4,662 4,388 eae SARS US age ares SASS pte te 
Not given... ........seeeeeeeeeees BEE Was 8. Bares 6g: -,.om ea 2,074 | 1,874 
S19 RWOR siiaee rp sien esa bate 6 82 
Eigarea Seton oe countries........... ee : fe 
NS ots 4 Xu a. asks 23, 980 23,979 
Smee, WON RENE 10,513 | 10/482 RESIDENCE 
Widowed: ti: tsvinte. ds pa tetserincebk 404 408 || Urban centres................000. 30, 438 30,008 
NOROEC erivelssisihiire siara’e w'sb<sruce sa ave 373 oto Rural districts: i .nlae eee. co 6, 563 7,245 
Deparatedic 7). B29. 208 1M 1, 556 1,601 || Indeterminate................... 595 681 
MOR oon te hse K.osais.n + 4:0 0 1,853 TE S50) 3 || INOG DEVON: «9-4 5 cists cls coscusoi ewes 1,083 729 


(SS SE EE ee ae eee ee eee 


Female Offenders.—There were 3,148 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1962 compared with 3,163 in 1961. Of these offenders, Ontario accounted for 
1,270, British Columbia 520 and Quebec 430. The ratio of female offenders convicted to 
total convictions moved downward from 8.2 p.c. in 1961 to 8.1 p.c. in 1962 with a provincial 
range from 2.7 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 10.1 p.c. in Manitoba and 9.8 p.c. in British 
Columbia. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1961 and 1962 
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Females Convicted 


Females Convicted to 

Province or Territory Total Convictions 

1961 1962 1961 1962 

No. No. p.c. p.c. 
NMI AANCE Sorbie {DN ts eis. Sabre. . boa BaT leva oh cebu sbiiceiccees 68 64 9.7 7.1 
Smeal Igland re i). . dos cause. da cP iciiie « «| oetelaie oh does ole due 1 2 2.4 24 
83 78 6.0 5.8 
35 48 3.4 4.0 
493 430 6.1 5.6 
1,255 1,270 9.0 9.2 
267 21 11.3 10.1 
100 112 5.7 6.7 
323 393 8.1 9.3 
528 520 10.4 9.8 
10 10 4.0 4.0 
3,163 3,148 8.2 8.1 
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Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than one 
conviction at a court appearance for the years 1958 to 1962. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 
breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 

HOLM ENCES Me MRE eave sdord cia larae oe eM ake Fcc MEI os 4,685 4,396 4,940 5, 463 5,669 
OKOLLETLCOSER.. Reh Pee. Rear Ae cs ds a sat cues 1,469 1,515 1,904 2,040 2,046 
Ax off Cnieeg ee RUST. UA Saas «caw utttas chins os ed 852 816 933 1,080 1,022 
rol ences ae sth PRA AMA e ok POM oe eS ES 463 474 569 593 594 
Woflences wR oorrates craters erode eonee aes Gee 290 298 365 357 389 
TOT ENCES SAP A251 REPRESS oUt 0 RO, SR SS 191 215 256 279 262 
SioffenCeshi ..ckta deeetasddoes ee Ot ee ees 180 166 196 207 194 
Dkoffencess.tisra Rea eae Ree A Stock ee 110 109 155 146 140 
1Orottencest Facade eto ee initia cook oe eee 104 69 109 125 118 
LL t0.20 Off ENCES... c 5 os 6. 0cc 1 ie ae en 364 334 392 423 416 
ZINO fl EN CESIOL OV Clin. «is rt iecioe es eee EE a 163 113 119 144 151 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence........... 8,871 8,505 9,938 10, 857 11,002 
Wotals; Convactedot One Offences... senesced... 25,675 22,587 25,505 27, 822 27,661 
Grand cP otals ..:ccceprterranc eo. ee 34,546 31,092 35,443 38,679 38, 663 


Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—Of all suspects before the courts 
for indictable offences in 1962, 90.0 p.c. were adjudged guilty. There was considerable 
variation among provinces with New Brunswick showing 98.0 p.c. and Ontario 86.7 p.c. 


6.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Province or Territory 
Graben Persons Convicted aa Bed Persons Convicted 


No No p.c No. No p.c 

Newfoundland ..: 2...4. oe eh Pe hun 722 703 97.4 951 905 95.2 
Princerdwargmslandasc: ssn oak ee eck es 42 42 100.0 81 75 92.6 
INGVALSCObla ec tte ee cere enn iene 1,585 1,383 Sime 1,539 1,353 87.9 
IN@WeBTUNS WICKS? i. Guccgee toe so kate oc shames oe 1,051 1,038 98.8 1,218 1,194 98.0 
QUGDEC Trt red ee ee rae 8,997 8,064 89.6 8,559 7,698 90.0 
Ontario 5.0 ic As os ck ee coe er: 16,198 13,985 86.3 15,872 13,764 86.7 
Manitoba wccstetirr ttt ccc ee ope ee 2,514 2,368 94.2 2,347 2,191 93.4 
easkatchewantect cent coat co eee 1,826 1,743 95.5 1,770 1,675 94.6 
Alberta: 329 Wreeeet \ ae Se ee IE > OF eae 4,269 4,012 94.0 4,467 4,246 95.1 
Brotish*Columbiae.. 45.00. eee ee ee 5,697 5,092 89.4 5,870 5,313 90.5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 260 249 95.8 261 249 95.4 
Canadae. ore. Gs. oe Le 43,161 38,679 89.6 42,935 38, 663 90.0 


In 1962, 26.5 p.c. of the convicted persons had no previous conviction, 14.2 p.c. had 
previously been found guilty of one offence and 34.7 p.c. had two or more earlier convic- 
tions. Court records for the other 24.6 p.c. were not obtained. 
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7.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 
Convictions, 1961 and 1962 


Item 1961 1962 Item 1961 1962 
No No No. No 
CORTES TG | Sepeetaienes SAO ae eee EE | 43,161 42,935 || Males convicted................. 35,516 35,515 
POMS CLULG CR 22, cic Mire susseccke do Melerciatie'« 4,173 3,962 || Females convicted............... 3,163 3,148 
Disagreement of jury.............. 8 1 |iiirst Conviction... <6. .... ds thenn 10,566 10, 269 
Stay of proceedings................ 225 243 || Second conviction................ 5,265 5,479 
IG) 8) aa ai ae Hes Soioter tea: 22 20 || Reiterated convictions........... 13,877 13,405 
Detained because of insanity....... 54 AG) WIN OG ea Vien Ae itc setch desis r:stbtee Bertie 8,971 9,510 


Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 8 summarizes 
the sentences given for indictable offences, Table 9 shows the method of trial and disposition 
of cases, and Table 10 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable crimes according 
to trial court. 


Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 
the person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—probation 
and commitment to an institution. There are several types of institutions to which a per- 
son can be committed, such as penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 
Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 
account when arriving at a legal decision. In practice, however, the availability of an 
institution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the 
court. 


8.—Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1962 


Y} 
Sentence Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. none Canada 


Option of fine... .....5..0% 260 18} 357) 276] 1,459} 2,929) 429) 386) 1,261] 1,081 47, 8,503 
Gaol— 
Under one year........... 256 29| 348) 364] 2,616) 3,230} 522) 641] 1,330] 1,788 123] 11,247 
One year or over.......... 66 2 18 51 231} 499 155 97| 5381} 529 16] 2,195 
Reformatory....s.0..0shee.s 1) — 2 1 102} 1,724 15} — — a)o— 1,916 
Penitentiary— 
Under two years.......... — 2 2 7 4 111 5 30 11 13) — 185 
Two years and under five.. 23 5 158 85 690 746 125 98 284 390 21 2,625 
Five years and under ten.. 1) — 16 8 68} 128 15 2 241 116) — 378 
Ten years and under four- 

Leen Tee Tee — — 3 4 14 22 5 1 2 27 1 79 
TYourteen years or over....| — — _— 2 7 8} — — 4 21 1 43 
LOL e Re San eee _- — — 1 4 10 1; — 3 2) — 21 
IPFOVCREIVE.....65..0505000 —- — 1] — — 1; — _ _ 1 1 4 

CE: Se: See ee — — -— _ 5 4) — — 2 2) — 13 
Suspended sentence without 
PLOMALIOU TS fale os me eee 110 T7iP IT O2 224181352 PIES 7 MGs) 202s) 883) 485 38] 4,665 


Suspended sentence with pro- 
SLUNG) teh ae ee ae 188 2 286 171) 1,146} 3,295 284 218 411 787 1 6,789 


mrotals.. i. 5es6 65. 905 75| 1,353) 1,194) 7,698/13, 764) 2,191| 1,675) 4,246) 5,313 249) 38,663 
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9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1962 


Yukon 
Method of Trial and Sex | Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. sr Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. No. 
By Judge and Jury— 
Convictedua.. aes: M. 3 4 21 9} 105) 251 oll | 20 7| 189 647 
F.| — — — —_ 7 1 1| — 93 — 19 
‘Acquitted 794.88. ob ...6. M. 3 1 10 6 201 102 5 17 1 29 197 
FF.) — —_ 1 ] 6 2 1) — 2 _ 14 
Detained because of 
INSANIGY see eit ase _ — — — 2 3; — _ _— 23 — 7 
FF.) — — — — 1 1; — _ - 2) — 4 
Disagreement of jury...M.| — ~~ — — an 1] — _ — — _ 1 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — 2) — — 2} — 5} — ll} o— 20 
Fy — — — -- — _ — — — 3; — 3 
No Billa. doen tne’: M.| — = os — — 18) — = — —_ _ 18 
F.| — — _ — — 2) — ~ _ — —_ 2 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
@onvictedie.0 65.0 M. 1 5 38 3} 934] 303 19 62} 228) 114 Oye Laake, 
FF.) — — 2) — 37 13 2 3 12 23 —_ 92 
Acquittedme.se. ae M.| — it 7 1} 30 96 5 15 16 40 1 483 
FJ — _ — — 32 12) — _ — 3, 47 
Detained because of 
INSANILY oe ee M.| — — 1] — — a — — 3 1] — 5 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — _ — oo 1] — 2 6 2) — 11 
F.; — — — — — — — 1 1 1) — 3 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
Convictediqats shee M.| 490 19) 673} 542) 3,334) 7,073} 910) 834} 1,907] 2,170 126), 18,078 
F. 28 1 31 10} 120) 406 51 34 741 170 5 930 
ACQuittedieaameaaasine M. 16 2 91 10} 213) 855 8 22 77| ~=-158 1 1,453 
F. 5} — 5} — 14 94 2 1 a 29) — 157 
Detained because of 
imsanity.7/.. (ene bk ae M. 1] — 1; — 9 5} — _ — 5} — 21 
Fy — -—— — — 1] — _ — — _— —_— 1 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — — — — — 40; — — 45) — 85 
FF. — — — — — — 8; — — 6} — 14 
By a Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
@onvictedie ere ee M.| 347 45} 543) 592) 2,895] 4,864] 1,010] 647} 1,711] 2,320 101)) 15,075 
104 36 1 45 38} 272) 844! 167 74| 307] 318 5) 2,107 
ACQUIbted Se ache sees ee: M. 18 2 58 Din COMM nS 15 29 96} 153 6] 1,408 
F. 3; — 9) — 26 120 2 2 14 26 ] 204 
Detained because of 
INSANIGVs conten gs Lae: M.| — — 1 1 44 — — — _ ot 7 
Fy — — —_ — 2) — — — — — _ 2 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — — — _— — 58) — _ 32; — 90 
Fj — — — — — — 11] — — 6} — 17 
Totals, Persons Charged.| 951 81| 1,539] 1,218) 8,561|15,868] 2,347] 1,770} 4,467| 5,871 261) 42,934 


Totals, Persons Con- 


CUCE.\F.. eee eer S 905 75) 1,853) 1,194] 7, 698/13, 761) 2,191] 1,675] 4,246) 5,313 249) 38,660 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 


Province, 1961 and 1962 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


~ |Juvenile 


or 


Court 


1961 


County | Higher 
Family| Court 


Court 


1962 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Total 


___ | | | | | ES SE OO 


1,235 
1,224 


59 
54 


200 
197 


av 


49 
41 


ww 


ow 


47 
26 


Police 
Magis 
trate 
Total and 
Muni- 
cipal 
Court 
No. No. 
722 860 
703 819 
42 70 
42 66 
1,585 |} 1,450 
1,383 1,285 
1,051 1,195 
1,038 1,179 
8,997 || 5,823 
8,064 |} 5,329 
16,198 || 14,970 


13,985 || 13,113 


ee | a a ST 


Province or Territory | Police 
and Item Magis 
trate 
and 
Muni- 
cipal 
Court 
No. 
Newfoundland— z 
(Charged 46 f62..80e at. 661 
WOMVACEEG wrciers gir sete nis. « 647 
' Prince Edward Island— 
MOR AT OCU Se ental wate sks 38 
Wonvicted wicis sa bes icesl. 38 
Nova Scotia— 
Gharred. Petves. tke 1,484 
Convicted ns. 8. 8s. ck 1,311 
New Brunswick— 
Charged. ccericisess es 1,033 
Caonvictedin..«ttkS2. 0 1,022 
Quebec— 
Charved., @:-8i ee... Ba. 5,990 
EONWVICUEE hiss des vies ob 5,488 
Ontario— 
HATED 6. 3 cictheat ss 6 « 15,316 
Monvicted. ... 2s... cs 13,391 
Manitoba— 
Whargeda.....i820....% 2227 
Wonvicteds : «. ood .s.00 2,099 
Saskatchewan— j 
MORE POC ae a: si ncdvoucherorsceasee 1,698 
ONVICLOM...o.s-cesss 1,643 
Alberta— 
IDHATeed’ |... 6 Se rtaisicsioeane 3,935 
OOM VACTOG osc sce sinc swe Solos 
British Columbia— 
GINS ps LL 4,755 
Convicted sss. loo ote ss 4,295 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
WOWATPOd , 1.5 ccac cs ecces 237 
ONVICLEd,,....- 2500506 236 
Canada— 
Charged............... 37,374 
Convicted............. 33, 902 


2,514 || 2,147 
2,368 || 2,004 
1,826 || 1,639 
1,743 || 1,587 
4,269 | 4,163 
4,012 |} 3,969 
5,697 | 4,774 
5,092 } 4,333 

260 244 

249 236 
43,161 || 37,335 
38,679 || 33,920 


~ | Juvenile 
or County | Higher 
Family} Court | Court 
Court 
No. No. No. 
84 1 6 
82 1 3 
ms 11 <= 
ae 9 2 
7 50 32 
7 41 20 
3 6 14 
33 4 8 
1304 16321 113 
1,292 983 94 
79 688 131 
73 487 88 
135 26 39 
134 21 32 
4 85 42 
2 65 21 
30 38 236 
30 31 216 
666 186 245 
645 137 198 
1 6 10 
1 5 7 
2,313 | 2,418 868 
2,269 | 1,784 687 


42,934 
38, 660 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) Convicted of Indictable 
Offences 


Attention has been focused in recent years on the needs of the young adult offenders 
of from 16-24 years of age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and 
diagnostic facilities equipped with educational, trade training and other formative dis- 


ciplines. 


While young men and women in this age group account for under 15 p.c. of the 


total population 16 years of age or over, they form over half the criminal population 
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committing indictable offences. The group includes some of the most daring offenders 
who already may be experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely to be turned 
from crime by further education and training. 

There were 19,839 young adult offenders in 1962 compared with 19,659 in 1961; of the 
former, 6,051 or 30.5 p.c. were 16 or 17 years of age, 5,285 or 26.6 p.c. were 18 or 19 years of 
age and 8,503 or 42.9 p.c. were between 20 and 24 years. In 1962, there were 18,620 male 
and 1,219 female young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences compared with 
18,425 and 1,234, respectively, in 1961. 


11.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1961 and 1962 


Yukon 
Year, Age Groupand Sex | Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ea Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
1961 
16°="17 "years: 02.7%... M. 111 21 240 158) 1,461} 1,882 234 228 437 703 23 5,498 
IBY 9} — 14 5 65 90 11 15 31 47 2 289 
Ac eccait Yas asa Mature geet eee rad M. 122 6} 230! 194] 996] 1,921 308} 247; 492) 540 25 5,081 
ts 5 1 12 4 40 121 47 17 30 ao — 310 
20 = 4 ee ee M. 144 10 302 264} 1,798) 2,642 481 399 811 932 63 7, 846 
¥. 16} — 13 0) 105 220 49 21 85 113 4 635 
Totals, 1961............ 407 38) 811 634| 4,465} 6,876) 1,130) 927) 1,886} 2,368 117 || 19,659 
1962 
AOw a OV CATS ns sire sce M. 142 12 262 190) 1,526) 1,906 186 254 491 770 12 Soll 
F. 6 1 14 y) 47 109 4 12 37 67 1 300 
LSb=B19) PR. ek See: os M. 141 7 239 174 950} 1,857 279 214 545 506 28 4,940 
iis 14, — 10 5 50 120 29 18 46 52 1 345 
20a 24 te Sie os 55 bere M. 217 7 316 250} 1,688} 2,702 460 394 897 938 60 7,929 
F. 14 1 19 15 90 23 44 14 165) 86 3 574 
Totals, 1962............ 534 28) 860) 636) 4,351) 6,907] 1,002} 906] 2,091] 2,419 105 || 19,839 


12.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1960 and 1961 


(Not available for 1962 at time of going to press) 


1960 1961 
Class of Offence |——_$_$$$$_$___________ 
Males Females Males Females 
No No. No No 
Criminal Code 
Class I.—Offences against the Person....................... 1,830 71 1,937 85 
Abduetion and kidnapping. ...9. i... go oe. Pee ee 22 —- 23 a 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and 
Obstruction. Pee 25, Mee Sb ae aS ee eS ee} 1, 282 63 1,364 56 
Offences against females... . Uae: s.  bes oon ok ee 325 2 321 i 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and 
TUL COL Vase ee rege eat ek ree a eee 36 — 33 —_— 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 39 = 42 4 
Duties tending to preservation of life........................ — 1 1 2 
Other offences against the person..............0.ccceeeeeues 126 5 153 16 
Class If.— Offences against Property with Violence........ 5,283 73 5, 254 82 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 5, 283 73 5,254 82 
Class I11.— Offences against Property without Violence... 8,906 676 9,295 794 
Hraud and talse pretences ester = een en on eee eee 441 92 479 112 
Having in possession..(O: Jie. eateries, Cee 804 35 881 43 


Sei bes cee e hae sive < ere oh wicba aka Metals me as EE 7,661 549 7,935 639 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


1960 1961 
Class of Offence cc 
Males Females Males Females 
No No No. No 
Criminal Code—concluded 
Class 1V.—Malicious Offences against Property............ 380 19 456 16 
PESOMEALIG ODNERINTES 422.0 aa aca t seh ee er eee 32 6 39 4 
Wpirerinerierenco with PrOpercy.... oi. ..5. veh. cee ee es eee 348 13 417 12 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

PET OURcan’?, ate > een OR SU SRR: ak caches teat ah es 374 49 397 60 
Forgery and uttering forged documents..................00: 351 48 362 58 
(eirences TOIAUING CO.CUTTENEY io. . c est viele Meee tee de cee 23 1 35 2 

Class VI.— Other Offences................ 0.0.00 cece cece eeeee 823 97 1,018 105 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicles.......... 13 — 35 — 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired................... 16 — 45 2 
NOK WitttLCHINVOXICALEE 4) ciccesins bos che tes toes toe cee ee: 3 1 2 —_ 
Gamings petbing and. lotteries oof tits 3) sete Fame eos aks eee 28 1 29 8 
BNPODIND sy Gy OUSCS Hos. po suiseverton sttsek Setite oes botons ere ralcls 6 44 7 49 
Wearrous Ouner OMeNCES! 2: dacct fen csc: chee cee concen 757 51 900 46 

Totals, Crimimal Code.......................... 17,596 985 18,357 1,142 

. Federal Statutes 
IAT CDING) CONDEOILA CUM: 10.e tee arene ete 51 73 65 91 
RP CB EISEA DULCE Ler ete Neco cher cesusacaeo te viet ausiendiell oreo os Se Mie ae Pevennens 2 _ 3 1 
Totals, Federal Statutes....................... 53 43 68 92 
Grand: Totals 6.544. c.rt oho. ee ee 17,649 1,058 18,425 1,234 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


13.— Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1960 and 1961 
' (Not available for 1962 at time of going to press) 


1966 1961 

Disposition of Sentences 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 

M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 

No No No No. No No No No 
Suspended sentence........ 2,063 224 125 346 2,031 218 1,825 408 
BTOUSUION. 5. kh eas s sees: 4,277 306 1,059 178 4,666 392 1,266 217 
IMIS yea: See ae ee 2,988 205 8,922 588 3,090 240 4,391 787 
(Ging) os A, Bee oe 5,528 259 6,411 299 5,911 311 7,338 433 
Reformatory:..s.-.:.---.. 1,554 52 486 33 1,446 57 524 37 
IREnILENntIAT Ye \s5 ois A i.e 1,235 12 1,633 50 1,275 16 1,741 47 

er Gina ts ess tae ch ts) #5, 4 — 6 —_ 6 — 6 _ 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of 
the peace under Part X XIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, ec. 51) or under the provincial 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on 
convictions; no information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear 
in court, the accused person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without 
the intervention of jury. Such cases are heard in police court with the minimum of delay. 
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14.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1961 and 1962 


Type of Offence 


Crimitial Code, ois... s%.- cadets be ee ee eee 
Attempts, conspiracies, accessories, counselling 
Attempt.to commit) suicides: sis) iieas Mead os bore a oe ok at 
Ba wd y HOUS@ER «cc: ite aE oO oe ee eek ee 
Causing disturbance by being drunk..................cceccceece ee 
Common ‘assault ir et Sane Ce ae. Sr Re ee eae 
Communicating venereal disease. ..........5020+ccersescececccesess 
Contempt of Gort... a oce ea cndetie oocy oan el 
Gorrupting naarals cf de: cs deat ocean saukticnte «ate te eae 
Cruelty, to animals: s sate eee eee, OE eS ee ee 
Damage not exceeding $50 and other interference with property.... 
Disorderly, conditeticB 9): ich ieee woksa wee ee ee eee 
Duty of persons to provide necessarieS............0.ceecccecccceccs 
Duty to safeguard dangerous places.............ccccsecccccucccece 
Fraudulently obtaining food or lodging.............0.cecceeceeceee 
Fraudulently obtaining transportation...............cccccecccccees 
Gaming, betting, lotteries..744bs. 4 cers Belek oe ee 


Injuring bird or animal other than cattle 
Intimaidationge.o.42s 4: 24 


Food and Drugs......... 


Ce ee ry 


© 6 .(0..9. 00, jsiie |». eB 61 0\e 66 eee = sie ole 0: le 00.6.0 6 100 WS 6 6 6 6 


01 9).9 90a) /0 0 © 6.6.6 0,4,0)6 806 6 ev ve 600 8 9 be 0 S10 0 0 0-016 60 
OLSEs\sre 60 «6 a0 efativs® o[w fol o)/sie tote @eis 60 6 eile x fe a le-ei'n) bile] 6 
S6:60-0.6 6.0 40.10) 6 0 Wo 0 -6.\e lel si.p) ©) lm eee) a) @\0\ 6 oe 6 10:40 ie) @ ecole 
i ee ey 
ai ,w 0] @ueleya ‘ev ee) .¢ ote! s e's leis ie pS late eqs @ otateneie (6 te ehetarers 
on ee 86 6 6 6aia6 Se's 0 60 6 ee 6 00 0 eile 9 te 6.0 60 ¢ 0. 0a bo 
Oe Toe eelan et mene 6) feieli® 6.16 .eKalieelle fe: se 6. \@ exekw ie? bie ie we, efa.18) ei 6. 
Co eee ere sce renee en eeceerecn 
Ce ee er rr ey 


Sie leteve lel » imiecw a ete teeters, 6.0) eralets 


Harbour Board and Merchant Seamen’s...........00ccecceccecccee 


namionationes-.. anne: 
Income Laxton 


Indian— 


Intoxication eso nee 
Other atte eee ee 


Railway -3.. oss ae 


OROTOR RCM Siw Cn at pL eCUCU CH a CAs et WON) Cis CaP RCe a Om Seer ee 


© [Se 0) a Sy O16 ietle. pe (eee) o:10)'e) € 21 see te ls) eee 1s /e; Sei Sele eis. 6 6 


0. GlS.6)'S allele) 0.0 0. 66, 6 [Cs \¢, oe Causa) © /6) Mele Send @ 16) 6 eke eLele.e is 


4008 C80 0. o 0) @ (0a valle ls (si Sie (Pe 6,0) 6. @felle e ©. 6 0) a) 8s © 16-6. 'e eel 


O55. SihaiAe CHW "aiie eh 6 (e100 16) €.ee 60) ¢ 0.4 0) 61s 6.0 60 6 0 0 08) ore alee te 


ee ee ee 


00 08 e010 41a © 0 80 6 6 oC ele 0+ See 0 0 0) 0 60 00 o 8 eee mele 


B08 6 0 6 OiGi:6 0 1 6.0 0 [0 6) wpielietie Do + «wie ie eyee)s 046 6 6 60 © is oie 


Unemployment Insurance...:1.ceedceccd cots oad ie. ee 


Weights and Measures... 
Other federal statutes.... 
Provincial Statutes....... 


Highway Traffic— 


Driving without due care and attention 
Otheriira tics. .pesyen ne 


Liquor Control— 


Intoxication’ sass ea. e- 


Medical, Dentistry and Pharmacy 
Mental Diseases......... 


C1556 (w(e elie TOKE S 10.\e 0.6 10) =) Soeme.©) 6 6 (8:6 6. 0.0 sistas whee 0) e.ccsNein ce 


9) 9, 9G w Oe 6.6) 6 (89 mt (0: ie init ‘oe 6.6 4, 'o.lobal © lehe ie) @ a alle 0) 4, b¥ 0 eee 


SOC Pee oR were rebinwet cee neeeereeorseoserrroer 


8 8 (ele CT Bho (6\(8/'Sd26/10) a ¢\ 9 le eile |e) v.1¢ le) Se side 6 Bie alg © ww 6 6 © a ae) 6 


ws fe 19) © (0) \o: 50 yd.1b) 6 Serb whens) el uN6ie ie 6.10 .a)-» iste; vile wlelete & cle, vie 


SKE) 6° Ses (e [e (60. 0.0 0 6 9. 'e 0 Mle) s oes) aie. 2 [0 a © ohe. 6. Ole @ 10 101 4/0 


Prairie. and Rorest Hare- Prevention. « «<6 sc cussn secon sce. 


Protection of Children... 
Public Health. ...32.4.... 


Si Sie oie e)s Bhgre 6) \c 8) 8's) a0 Bile dire @ (a!) eee 7s als) ipt hs 61 ee te ie) © 


© SARE Ae el Cie e, 0 0.9) 4) lee Wile) BYS) Chee ies phe eieere o)enm oie) ere eunce 


SES SO 1S SO) 416.10 @ O's 0 8a) 41,610) © 4.6.0 0: 0 10. 0) Be TH 0)10 6) we) O Neel 6 


sewer errr eee ererecrer eer ecer sec eemereeccecee 


39,185 


42,054 
695, 250 


101, 650 
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20,702 


Increase or 
Decrease 
1961-62 
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14.— Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


Increase or 


Type of Offence 1961 1962 Decrease 

1961-62 
No. No. p.c. 

NIE EY ER TE iB co Soesrscioiceatcnse tl sive sacd cacicsehbun.ne aaatan acdistet owas 256, 721 268,371 + 4.5 
apemmeET A UIOTINGEE ee. shes Seis « «ots c Bins 2 Ads @ Aoi ce BEG nels dulees ogee 11,200 16,316 +45.7 
SORIA ME PI es ES GUE ore as och ate, A etecare sists aco t tolerate clece ce ater ase 202, 724 197,346 — 3.1 
SOREISST re oR ER Ce ath ico ah oic Adee Sos Gils oes cles ddhate ase 41,797 54,709 +30.9 
BaP CUACOC PRERENE 815.3. porerees ois ces Sharh = Ga oss b bwisiofereiells « ve'tns dares 1,822,405 1,954,227 + 7.2 
Totals, Convictions: ... 5. 38ers. 0 chic te pies cose cakes dees 3,109,283 3,296,649 + 6.0 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a jury 
or judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreasonable, that there was 
a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage of justice. In 
1962 there were 2,301 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, of which 95 
were Crown appeals and 2,206 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals, 34 were from 
acquittal and 61 from sentence while of the appeals of the accused 822 were from conviction 
and 1,384 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases disposed of by the courts 
numbered 1,703 in 1962. Of these, 187 were appeals of the informant and 1,516 appeals of 
the accused. The informant appeals comprised 155 from acquittal and 32 from sentence 
and appeals of the accused comprised 1,394 from conviction and 122 from sentence. 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any similar 
form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an industrial 
school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial statute. 
_ The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as a de- 
linquency. 

The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the provinces 
varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually under 
the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is the official age; 
in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in Newfoundland under 17; in Quebec, 
Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. In the interests of uniformity, it has been 
the practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to publish information about juvenile 
delinquents 16 years of age or over in the annual report on Statistics of Criminal and Other 
Offences and to publish data relating to those under 16 years of age in a report entitled 
Juvenile Delinquents. In 1962, 2,785 juveniles 16 and 17 years of age were found delinquent 
in those provinces where the upper age limit is under 17 or under 18 years of age. 

Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools, or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 
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15.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 


Delinquent, 1958-62 


Va 


Province or Territory 


Newrotindland..c2 0 <0 ccsuiewk . 2 


Prince Edward Island 


ee er ry 


Nova Beotia.: atte Sn, cscs He 


AUIbeLta ad sane tore ee 


eee 


1958 


1,327 
11,391 


1959 


1960 


1,527 
13, 965 


1,191 
15,215 


Percentage 

1962 Change, 
1961-62 

No. 
494 +19.6 
60 +15.4 
941 +47.7 
450 —11.9 
3,078 — 0.7 
8,815 +14.7 
1,014 + 2.1 
379 +15.2 
1,269 — 2.9 
2,157 +10.7 
50 +500.0 


io - eh ._.o| . ¢.._ =. be ee ee eee 
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16.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the 
Courts, 1953-62 


Se 


Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year 


Year 


++1+ 
a GP eS ge 
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— ee = bo 
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FOO eit 
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+4414 ++ 
Sui? See 


Set 
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ttt++ ++ 
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Nor oe AHODmon 


from 


Percentage Change 
1952 


Ira | | | ee (ee ES ee 


Girls’ All 
Cases Cases 
+11.0 + 8.5 
+156.5 +139.0 
+167.8 +141.3 
+112.7 +128.5 
+78.2 +81.4 
+47.2 +56.8 
+36.0 +42.4 
+43.3 +40.3 
+13.7 +16.9 
+ 9.1 +10.2 


“|.” aed Selman le | ee ae eee 


Year | Nfld. | P.E.I. 
No. No. 

195See 196 33 
1954 218 43 
1955. . 254 30 
1956 336 48 
1957. 301 oD 
1958 343 25 
1959 262 42 
1960. 409 30 
1961. 400 52 
1962. 484 56 


1 Includes 956 cases in 1958 and 35 cases in 1959 


delinquents. 


Que 

No. 
235 773 
224 678 
202 1,040 
311 1,184 
324 1; 351 
431 2, 2291 
355 2,410! 
460 2,692 
487 2,801 
435 | 2,849 


“Adjourned sine die’’, compiled for statistical purposes as juvenile 
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18.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1962, with 
Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


ee eee EE 
are cr ' 


Total Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 
Number of Delin- 
Delinquent quent 1 
Appearances Chil- 0 or 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10+ 
dren More 


— | |__| | | 


No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


14,519 || 11,746 | 2,773 | 1,512] 563 | 261] 168 89 60 27 20 18 55 
12,934 || 10,754 | 2,180) 1,226] 440} 203] 120 68 41 18 13 14 37 


1,232 792.1440)" 291 | 88 | 37") 35 16 | 18 Qrpne ng prenrg etry 
268 || 156 112 40 [io BBther 12M AO» y4ybo-w & 1 Lhe 4 
51 26 25 js) a a Sao ean ete aden ok at 
16 8 8 +; 1 re | — pf — PP 1 
13 9 4 1 1 i} — ae eee ore ag eae ee 
2 1 1 ESS PS GAGS, ease Wk) Mesh Us 
$i) o— oe 1 Ila Isl ae bell ected ee teb ae 


19.— Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-15 Years of Age, 1953-62 


(| SS a ee ee ee ee eee 
—OeeOeoOoOa“saRéaé“#eapewoa0$wwTs*$<09—0M0S—S=S0—0OSES Se 


Delin- Delin- Wilful and Forgery 
Delin- quencies quencies Forbidden and 
quencies against against Acts in Delin- Other Total 
against Property Property respect of quencies Delinquencies || Convictions 
the Person | © with without Certain relating to 
Year Violence Violence Property Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No. Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1953...) 169 7 | 1,416 61 | 2,415 103 770 33 19 1 | 1,588 (ele oaeiee || ORR: 
1954...] 184 7 | 1,444 59 | 2,489 102 673 28 32 1 | 1,510 62 6,332 259 
1955...) 181 7 | 1,548 61 | 2,767 108 629 25 29 1 | 1,871 73 1) 7,025 | 275 
1956...| 250 9 | 1,888 69 | 3,572 131 839 31 39 1 | 2,397 88 8,985 329 
1957...| 254 9 | 2,005 70 | 3,764 131 994 35 28 1 | 2,634 92) 9,679 | 338 
1958...| 346 12 | 2,268 76 | 4,436 148 985 33 36 1 | 3,320 111 || 11,391 | 381 
1959...] 265 9 | 2,408 78 | 4,748 153 952 31 24g -- 3,286 106 | 11,686 377 
1960...] 369 11 | 2,953 92 | 5,694 a eee 40 36 1} 3,641 113 | 13,965 434 
1961...] 382 11 | 3,511 103 | 6,435 189 | 1,248 37 33 1 | 3,606 106 || 15,215 447 
1962...) 460 13 | 3,563 102 | 7,129 204 | 1,420 41 49 1 | 3,987 114 || 16,608 475 
a ERE Reena eA A | A ee er eas Sa ee 


20.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1958-62 
Na=_MuEFYAX—X—Na—a—e—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee em 


Delinquency 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
No No No. No No 
Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 

Sa RRS Sg atallt ipaate id leila lati tad iil Mice bel 2 1 — 4 7 
CRIN so. fe ae ba vy «9 bes cab laced: ote ces « bids ci dae — 1 — 1 2 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ 6 4 5 5 12 
Indecent assault (male and female)..............ecseeseeces 75 66 96 70 127 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger.............02.00. 17 25 42 36 43 
RIEMSGUIG A... laatrdeotme tli Wain a. ase ods « ots cs clas 214 127 198 223 209 

Interfering with transportation facilities................000. 3 3 — 3 — 
Other offences against the person.............eceececeecees 29 3 28 40 60 
Breaking and entering a place............ccsececcccuccececs 2,239 2,010 2,886 3,415 3,427 
PE MC OXCOTEION E23)... ck ccnidecsccdecessbec scene 9 136 
Theft and having in possession.............eseceececcececs 4,223 4,517 5, 488 6,076 6, 787 
False pretences and fraud and corruption................... 19 24 35 4 
SMB Me sexe Picci shi stags iyo CSIR oF He Howe olenetie Aap cdye wee o's 0 ahs 58 55 91 74 94 
Other interference with property.............cceceeecseeeee 927 897 1,181 1,174 1,326 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency............. 36 27 6 3 49 
MerramiDility ANG VAGTANCY |... ......0c..cedeccccccccecss 813 776 900 842 652 
IR Pe i Bec el os Io re a ic cmos uevtrsinclets 253 267 258 238 223 
arious other delinquencies...........cccsececececcecececes 2,448 2,451 2,655 2,850 3,420 
PEMIMMMS GEDA See REH I ooo doo ccedecocsh ecssaee 11,391 11, 686 13,965 15,215 16,608 
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21.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Age Group 

Boys | Girls Girls | Both 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Ug 2eV CALBHROE IE ote fait 6 ee ks De 23.5 12.0 13.6 22.9 
138A SVCATRE Mess ecto state's od ctice e's eas he eee de 76.3 87.9 86.3 76.7 
INGE RIV GN. oop cee odes Lee e OES in eee 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.4 
Totals) s330..02. Bide. a Re 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a%.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1962 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 
eaes=oaoa$aepaeoqwoyqwq*$S0@wsS$S=S<S<S<S~SoOOooaleleleoooO=$q$q$q$q=S=S~~q~Qmmoo ee 


School Grades 
rn Ceear, teen emer Ge WR fe poh 
ementary Second- | Auxili- | Not aie 
cp 1-4 5 6 7 8 ary | ary | Given | ‘ents 


—————S—= ee OOOO | | | | | 


No. |No.| No. |No.} No. |No.| No. |No.} No. |No.| No. |No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|| No. No. 


T DAES 6535069442 39} — |} —|—} —}/—]| —}—-] —J|—] -—|-—- 1] — 6} — 46, — 
oe ee, ee OF 139) 6 —}|—| —|—{| —{|—| —}/—] —|/—|]—/]—| 12) — 151 6 
Ck ect Sane in 317, 9} 13) 2) —|—}; —}—] —J—] —]— 3} — | 30) I 363 12 
ates PE 2 Se! 354; 18) 160) 6) 27! 1 3} 1] —|—] —]— 7] 1) 47/ 3 = =6598 30 
i Wied Soeeae ree a 281} 15) 290} 23) 211] 10} 51] 4 Gi — 2| — 7] 1 64) 31 = «912 56 
DB iales t spies en a 227; 15] 337) 23] 440} 40) 315] 33] 61] 18 6} 3] 12) 1) 92) 13] 1,490} 146 
UB eens Shhh ae Pre 137/ 9} 288} 23) 516) 43) 739} 71] 479) 65) 80] 13! 33] 1] 148] 3411 2,420] 259 
LE Pages Cred on 115) 7} 204) 27) 449) 42) 911) 126/1,038] 175] 687] 138! 45] 6] 243] 461 3,692] 567 
Tee) gente a 68) 14) 162) 25} 329) 44) 749] 107/1,145] 159/1,992] 321] 47) 3] 542] 885,034 761 
Not given........ Pie i ees ae he 1}; — 1)—|}—-]|—]| 60) 2 63 2 
Totals....... 1,677) 93/1,454) 129/1,972] 180/2,769| 342/2,730| 417/2,768| 475] 155 13/1,244| 190/14, 769) 1,839 


23.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1953-62 
0—0V060165wos——————wawow“s# =ponmnyjleomwuyTwuODO0DRTlTeo0noa0nma ooo 


ear | Renta Seep eof bite Rie poe enter Mental 
Court Parents | titution | definitely} School | Suspended] ment pital 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. ] p.c. 
1953...... 227) 3.6/2,620) 41.1) 186) 2.9/1,147| 18.0} 28] 0.4{1,107| 17.411,062| 16.6 —| — 
1954...... 199) 3.1)2,595) 41.0) 174) 2.8/1,095] 17.3] 27] 0.4/1,121] 17.7/1,119] 17.7 2) -- 
10GB 3. <o3 181) 2.6)/3,067/ 43.7) 365) 5.2/1,064| 15.1] 50] 0.7/1,180] 16.8/1,118] 15.9) —| — 
L006 = se:x «- 359] 4.0/3,155) 35.1) 404) 4.5/2,015) 22.4) 30] 0.3/1,440] 16.0/1,577| 17.6, —| — 5} 0.1 
106 Tio ams 3 460) 4.7/3,822) 39.5) 300) 3.1)/2,261] 23.4] 63] 0.7/1,563] 16.1/1,202| 12.4 1} -- 7) 0.1 
1958...... 504) 4.4/5,728) 50.3) 294) 2.6/1,624] 14.3 13] 0.1/1,822] 16.0/1,389] 12.2 3] -- 14, 0.1 
1050 at «« 236) 2.0/6,151) 52.6] 412) 3.5)/1,810) 15.5 9} 0.1/1,678) 14.4/1,381} 11.8) —]| — 9} 0.1 
a 442) 3.2/7,413) 53.1) 518] 3.7/2,289] 16.4! 42) 0.3/1,791] 12,811,456] 10.4 —j}| — 14] 0.1 
19GB Sc. 544) 3.6/7,341) 48.2} 644) 4.2/2,148] 14.1 89) 0.6/1,974] 18.0/2,466] 16.2) —| — 9} 0.1 
1962.5 dan 697| 4.2/8,827/ 53.1) 369} 2.2/2,219] 13.4] 89) 0.5/1,862] 11.2/2,533] 15.3] —]| — 12} 0.1 
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Section 4.—Adult Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult. offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are served ; 
and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 


There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution. ‘In custody” figures shown in Table 24 for penitentiaries refer only 
_ to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of tickets- 
of-leave and paroles. Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between 
penitentiaries, releases on ticket-of-leave and parole, deaths, pardons and releases on 
court order. In custody figures for provincial and county institutions may include, in 
addition to those serving sentences, persons awaiting trial, on remand for sentence or 
psychiatric examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, any others not serving sentence 
and, for training school population, juveniles on placement. 


Population figures in Tables 24 and 25 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and, as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
mitments is made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 

With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
since Mar. 31, 1958; totals for training schools and provincial adult institutions have shown 
a tendency to level off or decline slightly but penitentiary population has increased steadily. 


24.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
No No No. No No 
dn custody at beginning of year <..... .sss> i000 +0scieso noun’ 5, 483 5,770 6,295 6,344 6,738 
WEGCGIVEd COTING VAT. cr. ele. esis eee ebava dees ccceenes 3,919 3,918 4,523 4,973 5,541 
Discharged: during year... : 2.5.5. sclecuscceccecceccecesses 3,58 3,393 4,474 4,579 5,123 
SMECEY. AE OHO! YOAL. 1. Secs e ce enacts ccecceecuenceat 5,770 6,295 6,344 6,738 7,156 


25.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools, as at Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Type of Institution 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
No No No. No No 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
Reformatories for Men........0...ccccceccecccccececceece 3,890 3, 806 3,769 4,012 3,670 
Réeformatories for women)... 6.05 ced. sicsvs ccecwse saves 164 172 144 180 171 
TE a ite PONE os, has oaks ese ham + ns 2 tan katt 7,138 7,188 6,983 7,629 8, 225 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols................. 11,192 11,166 10,896 11,821 12,066 
Training Schools— 
SUNN OROOIS TOF DOVE. ...5 > oc oc c0cnresss och cddslas oe 2,334 2,343 2,423 2,382 2,435 
weaning BchOols fOr girls. .....0.. Sec ec ccc ences es 1,086 990 965 1,019 1,090 


Totals, Training Schools.......................-- 3,420 3,000 3,088 3,401 3,925 
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Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service* 


The penitentiaries of Canada are administered by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
responsible directly to the Minister of Justice. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, the 
federal penitentiary system consisted of six maximum security, four medium security and 
fifteen minimum security institutions, all for males; one prison for women; one maximum 
security prison camp for males and females of the Freedomite Doukhobor Sect ; and two 
Correctional Staff Colleges. 


The six maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to 
imprisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, 
B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., and Dorchester, N.B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. J ohn’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53). 


The medium and minimum security institutions and the camps receive inmates trans- 
ferred from the maximum security (receiving) institutions on the basis of their suitability 
for special forms of training, including vocational training. Of the medium security institu- 
tions, two—Collin’s Bay Penitentiary and the Joyceville Institution—are within a few miles 
of Kingston. The other two—the Federal Training Centre and the Leclerc Institution— 
are close to St. Vincent de Paul. 


Hight minimum security correctional camps are operated as extensions of a main 
institution in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, B.C.; 
Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; Gatineau 
(Gatineau Park) and Valleyfield, Que.; Blue Mountain near Gagetown, N.B.; and Springhill, 
N.S. Six minimum security farm annexes operate as extensions of the penitentiaries at 
Dorchester, St. Vincent de Paul, Collin’s Bay, Joyceville, Stony Mountain and Prince 
Albert, respectively. There is also a minimum security industrial satellite at St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


The Prison for Women at Kingston, Ont., receives inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiary in any part of Canada. Prior to Dee. 1, 1960, it operated as a detached 
portion of Kingston Penitentiary. 


The special security Prison Camp for Freedomites of both sexes who have been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in penitentiary is located near Agassiz, B.C., and is called Mountain 
Prison. 


The two Correctional Staff Colleges—one at Kingston and one at St. Vincent de Paul— 
are for the advanced training of penitentiary officers. The Kingston College serves English- 
speaking or bilingual officers and the St. Vincent de Paul College is primarily for French- 
speaking officers from all parts of Canada. These Staff Colleges provide excellent facilities 
for Service-wide conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of officers. 


The Headquarters of the Service is located in Ottawa. During 1962, regional director- 
ates were established at Kingston and St. Vincent de Paul for the Ontario and Quebec 
areas, respectively. A regional directorate for the western area will start operations in the 
1964-65 fiscal year. 


Subsection 3.—The National Parole System ft 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any institution in Canada, if he gives definite 
indication of his intention to reform, can be released from prison. The purpose of parole is 
the protection of society, through the rehabilitation of the inmate. The Parole Board is as 
much concerned with the protection of society as with the reformation of the inmate, and 
the welfare of an individual inmate must not be allowed to impair the success of the parole 
system or the protection of the public. 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J. MacLeod, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
t Prepared by T. G. Street, Chairman, Nationa Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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The function of the Parole Board is to select those inmates in the various institutions 
in Canada who show some indication of a sincere intention to reform and to assist them in 
doing so by a grant of parole. The inmate then is allowed to serve the remainder of his 
sentence in society, but under supervision and subject to restrictions and conditions as to 
his conduct and behaviour, which are designed for his welfare and for the protection of 
society. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not concerned with the propriety 
of the conviction or the length of the sentence, but only with the problem of deciding in 
each case whether or not there is a reasonable chance of reformation. Parole is not a matter 
of clemency and is not granted on compassionate or humanitarian grounds but only if it 
appears that there is at least a reasonable chance the inmate will lead a law-abiding life. 


The National Parole Board is composed of a Chairman and four Members (one 
woman) and was formed in January 1959. It operates under the authority of the Parole 
Act (SC 1958, c. 38) which came into force on Feb. 15, 1959 replacing the former Ticket-of- 
Leave Act. It has jurisdiction over any adult inmate in any prison in Canada convicted 
of an offence against an Act of the Parliament of Canada. It also has jurisdiction to revoke 
or suspend any sentence of whipping or any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting 
any person from operating a motor vehicle. 


The decision of the Board is based on reports it receives from the police, from the trial 
judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution who deal with the inmate. 
Reports are also obtained from a psychologist or psychiatrist, when available. Where 
necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much information as 
possible about the man’s family and background, his work record, and his position in the 
community. From all these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or not 
he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. An inmate need not 
obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply by sending a letter to 
the Board and is assisted in preparing such an application at the institution, or another 
person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews all sentences of over 
two years. As soon as an application is received, a file is opened and investigation begun, 
the results of which are presented to the Board for decision. 


All applications and reports are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa. In 
addition to the headquarters staff, there are 24 regional officers stationed in ten regional 
offices across the country. They interview all applicants for parole to give them an 
opportunity of making verbal representations to a representative of the Board. The 
regional officers also submit to the Board reports of interviews and their assessment of 
the inmates’ suitability for parole. These men have authority over the parolees in their 
respective areas and also give information and counsel to all inmates regarding possibility 
of parole and preparation for it. They may also issue a Warrant of Suspension and have 
a parolee arrested and placed in custody if it is necessary to prevent a breach of any term 
or condition of the parole. They are thus able to exercise effective and adequate control 
over all parolees in their respective areas. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency 
worker or a probation officer, who reports to the regional officer. If he violates the condi- 
tions of his parole or commits a further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the Board 
may revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his sentence 
outstanding at the time his parole was granted. If a parolee commits an indictable offence 
while on parole, his parole is automatically forfeited and he is returned to the institution to 
serve the unexpired balance of his sentence, plus any new term to which he was sentenced 
for the commission of the new offence. 


It is essential that the general public should understand that the true purpose of 
punishment should be the reformation of the offender and not just vengeance or retribution. 
The treatment and training program in the institutions is a vital part of the correctional 
process and parole is an extension of this training outside the institution. It is not a 
matter of pampering prisoners but of trying to reform as many as possible and of giving 
prisoners a chance to rehabilitate if they seem to deserve it. 
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During the first five years of its operation the Board reviewed 40,863 cases, including 
applications for parole and automatic parole review, and granted 10,521 paroles. During 
the same period the Board revoked 1,033 paroles, which is a general average failure rate 
over the five-year period of 10 p.c. Of these 1,033 who failed on parole, 532 paroles were 
forfeited because of the commission of an indictable offence, and 501 were revoked for 
misbehaviour or the commission of a minor offence. 


Section 5.—Police Forces 


Organization of Police Forces.—The police forces of Canada are organized in three 
groups: (1) the federal force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) provincial 
police forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have their own provincial police forces 
but all other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to per- 
form parallel functions within their borders; and (3) municipal police forces—each urban 
centre of reasonable size maintains its own police force or engages the services of the pro- 
vincial police, under contract, to attend to police matters. In addition, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the National Harbours 
Board have their own police forces. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a civil 
force maintained by the Federal Government. It was established in 1873 as the North- 
West Mounted Police for service in what was then the N orth-West Territories and, in 
recognition of its services, was granted the use of the prefix “Royal” by King Edward VII 
in 1904. Its sphere of operations was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west of 
Port Arthur and Fort William and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its headquarters 
was transferred from Regina to Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

The Force is under the control of the Minister of Justice and is headed by a Com- 
missioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned 
by the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force has complete 
jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement between the federal 
and provincial governments, it enforces the provincial statutes and the Criminal Code in all 
provinces exclusive of Ontario and Quebec and under special agreement it polices some 121 
municipalities. It is the sole police force in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, where it 
also performs various administrative duties on behalf of certain departments of the Federal 
Government. It maintains liaison officers in London and Washington and represents 
Canada in the International Criminal Police Organization, which has headquarters in Paris. 


Of the Force’s 17 divisions, 12 are actively engaged in the work of law enforcement, as 
are some 42 subdivisions and 646 detachments. The five remaining divisions are ‘‘Head- 
quarters’, “Depot” and “‘N”’, which are maintained as training centres, and ‘‘Marine” and 
“Air”, which support the operations of the land divisions. A teletype system links the 
widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at Ottawa and a network 
of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. Focal point of the Force’s 
criminal identification work is the Headquarters Identification Branch; its services, together 
with those of the divisional and subdivisional units and the four Crime Detection 
Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout Canada. The Force operates the 
Canadian Police College at which Force members and selected representatives of other 
Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest advances in the fields of crime 
prevention and detection. 

The uniform strength of the Force at Mar. 31, 1964 was 6,910, including Marine 
Constables and Special Constables, at which time it maintained some 1,913 motor vehicles, 
18 aircraft, 71 ships and boats, 188 sleigh dogs, 22 police service dogs and 220 horses. 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention 
and investigation of criminal offences and of violation of the laws of the province. 
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The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. The Montreal Division is divided into three subdivisions with 
headquarters at Granby, Hull and Montreal. The Quebec Division is also divided into 
three subdivisions with headquarters at Chicoutimi, Quebec and Rimouski. There are 
107 detachments throughout the province—55 in the Montreal Division and 52 in the 
Quebec Division. The strength of the Force at the end of 1963 was 1,739 regular members 
—36 officers, 289 non-commissioned officers, and 1,414 constables. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force is under the command of a Director General who 
is assisted by an officer holding the rank of Deputy Director General. Each Division is 
headed by an Assistant Director. A commissioned officer is in command of each sub- 
division. 


Ontario Provincial Police Force.—The Ontario Provincial Police, which has a uniform 

strength of 3,000, enforces federal and provincial law in those areas that do not maintain a 
_ police department and on all Queen’s Highways. The Force is administered, from General 
‘Headquarters at Toronto, by a Commissioner who has the rank and status of a Deputy 
Minister under the Attorney General. Other senior executive officers include two Deputy 
Commissioners, five Assistant Commissioners, and an Administrative Aide to the Com- 
missioner. Under the ‘Deputy Commissioner-Services”’ are the Assistant Commissioners 
in charge of Administration, Staff Services, and Special Services; under the “Deputy Com- 
missioner—Operations”’ are the Assistant Commissioners in charge of the Field and Traffic 
Divisions. Specialized departments under Special Services include the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Branch, Liquor Control, Precious Metals Theft, Anti-gambling, Anti-rackets, and 
the Auto Theft Branch. 


In the field there are 219 detachments controlled through 17 District Headquarters 
located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mount Forest, Barrie, 
Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. In addition, there are 40 municipalities policed under 
contract. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency-modulation radio networks in the world, 
with 76 fixed radio stations and 778 radio-equipped mobile units, including motorcycles, 
marine units and a helicopter. Because of territorial peculiarities, the northern districts 
augment their normal transportation facilities by the use of snowmobiles, swamp buggies, 
dog teams and a variety of rail transport facilities. 


In 1963, in addition to regular constable recruitment, the Force inaugurated its first 
cadet program, making it possible for qualified young men to create for themselves a career 
in a long-established police force. 


Municipal Police Forces.—Provincial legislation makes it mandatory for cities and 
towns to furnish adequate municipal policing for the maintenance of law and order in their 
communities. Also, all villages and townships or parts of townships that have a population 
density and a real property assessment sufficient to warrant maintenance of a police force, 
and have been so designated by Order in Council, are made responsible for the adequate 
policing of their municipalities. 


Uniform Crime Reporting.—A new method of reporting police statistics (police 
administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics), known as the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program, was commenced on Jan. 1, 1962. The program was developed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs 
of Police Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. Historically, the police have kept track 
of selected statistics to meet their own needs and have been prepared to give an account of 
crimes in their jurisdictions. However, the definitions and methods for collecting these 
statistics were not uniform and the data could not be expressed with consistency on 
a national, provincial or local basis. With the development of the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program, meaningful statistical aggregates became possible. The police were 
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supplied with a manual of instructions containing standard definitions for the reporting of 
police administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics on specially designed statis- 
tical forms to be submitted to the DBS. 


Police Personnel——As shown in Table 26, full-time police personnel (police, civilian 
employees, etc.) in Canada numbered 32,478 at Dec. 31, 1962. Police strength was 27,744, 
civilian employees numbered 4,244, trainees 263 (all municipal police), and other employees 
227. Thus, there was a ratio of 1.7 police personnel for every 1,000 persons in Canada; the 
ratio of policemen alone was 1.5. Police personnel ratios in the provinces ranged from 
1.0 to 1.4 per 1,000 persons and policemen ratios from 0.9 to 1.4. 

The 12,189 police personnel in 12 selected metropolitan areas included 11,979 municipal 
police personnel, 203 Royal Canadian Mounted Police under contract and seven provincial 
police under contract. Municipal police personnel numbered 19,217, made up of 18,231 in 
municipal forces, 897 Royal Canadian Mounted Police under contract and 89 provincial 
police under contract. 

In 1962, 12 policemen were killed by criminal action and five lost their lives accidentally 
while on duty. Police transport facilities at the end of the year included 5,008 automobiles, 
783 motorcycles, 369 boats, 340 horses and 18 aircraft. 


26.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1962 


Civilian and Other 


Policemen mployees 


Force and Item 


Male | Female] Total | Male | Female Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 


Actual’strengths: Ae UP Se sion 6, 812 — 6,812 644 | 1,082 | 1,726 8,538 
muthorized'strength.'2. sc Jet, el, ee 6,561 — 6,561 683 | 1,273 | 1,956 8,517 
Engarémentay, s0.%, crs. utacted fenun. th aa: 745 — 745 81 174 255 1,000 
Retirements. axl wrarias ethers const relintines. ane 105 — 105 6 3 114 
Other. separationsie peg. tycens. ee te, ee 228 — 228 62 159 221 449 
Ontario Provincial Police— 
Actual strengthr! ¥ cso, tive te geet manera 2,039 oa 2,039 215 184 399 2,438 
Authorized strength 2,051 — 2,051 : 4161 2,467 
Engagements afte 181 _ 181 _— _— _ 181 
Retirements........ 10 — 10 —~ —_ — 10 
Other separations 73 _ 73 — — _ 73 
Quebec Provincial Police— 
Actos) strength.) a. ae tok Wey ee a 1,555 7) | 562 311 175 486 2,048 
Authorized strength’... ©. ee ee ee 1,655 7 {| 1,662 491 232 723 2,385 
Pngagements aii ui yaeie. ies See Denes 322 _— ole 124 90 214 536 
Retirements’). .L era cebu 12 — 12 8 — 8 20 
Other:separations.§ exe! Wi. orracabe tain Le 124 — 124 58 39 97 221 


Municipal pete teen RCMP and OPP contracts)- 


16,2532 1722) 16,4252] 1,168 638 | 1,806 |} 18,231 


Authorized strength3 16,4282 1772) 16,6052} 1,170 646 | 1,816] 18,421 
Engagements 1,1132 232) 1,1362 112 159 271 1,407 
Retirements 160 1 161 7 12 19 180 
Other separations 656 2 182 6742 79 118 197 871 
Canadian National Railways Police— 
Aetaal strength. .2, .2... ae et. ee ee 523 3 526 10 13 Ae 549 
Authorized strength... 541, eons eilini tan 532 3 535 10 14 24 559 
PIN SARCINONUG soit. setcrars sve msec ate eT ce 64 _ 64 1 3 4 68 
Reurementsnrs\. ace hoe ke 14 — 14 1 — ii 15 
ther separations 574. JUMS) Gt dite 39 —_ 39 —_ 3 3 42 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police— 

Cldl strengghy 7i8 Oi GG Je et 512 — 512 13 13 26 538 
Authorized. strength ies .Ais 35006 «bes sn ecalshlce ss 527 — 527 13 13 26 553 
EMBACOMORUG Coon cnr acter ne ee ee 64 _ 64 2 4 6 70 
Retirements Ou. Me eeu ee, A ig F 10 — 10 — — — 10 
Other separations 2b. ti deonecdanuk ce 66 — 66 2 4 6 72 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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26.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1962—concluded 


: Civilian and Other 
Policemen Employees 
Force and Item SS  |_  ———] Total 


Male |Female| Total | Male |Female} Total 


————— | — | —— | | | || 


National Harbours Board Police— 


PeaGual BtrONStHe. ch dete 6.5 Lae aas. tele eeee 131 — 131 5 — 5 136 
PAE HOLIZOGIStLON SET. Bec icce cts eee sons eb othceasies 143 — 148 5 -= 5 148 
MEP OUICHUS 5). 0. cb eh se ice aa Bhs cag ce Res sce s 10 _ 10 _— _— _ 10 
EPA TOTIVOMUG «oa: cly/ ole b hcera susle\e vids Soto's o-v owe Cobew oleie ae 2 — 2 — —_ — 2 
MGRET: BEDATALIONS v5 Sbreeronca. + ps Melo ous. sic ce Reka s «0 ads 8 — 8 _ — — 8 
Totals, All Forces— ~ 
Actual strengthos 2 eT OAL... 27,8254 1824] 28,0074) 2,366 | 2,105 | 4,471 | 32,478 
Authorized strength.....................c cece ee 27,897 4 1874] 28,0844; 2,372 | 2,178 | 4,9665] 33,050 
MRR SRECTICTVOS 6 oo.5 RRR ce ac hs Pera tte's shee sees 254994 234) 22,5224 320 430 750 35202 
MROLITEMENIES 2h. 0.6 Peek osc oh. Sette wn cece ebe. 313 1 314 22 15 BY} 351 
Other separations. ............ cece eee ee eens 1,1944 184) 1,2124 201 323 524 1,736 
1 Not reported by sex. 2 Includes trainees; those on actual strength numbered 259 males and 4 females. 
3 ee sopolian Toronto police only. 4Includes municipal police trainees; see footnote 2. 5 See foot- 
note }. 


Crime Statistics —Table 27 shows the number of crimes dealt with by the police in 
1962, including offences under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes and 
municipal by-laws; clearances by charge and otherwise; and the number of adults and 
juveniles charged. Offences known to the police but discarded as being unfounded are not 
shown in the table but numbered 26,004 under Criminal Code classifications (except traffic) 
and 10,932 under other statutes (except traffic). Traffic enforcement statistics are given 
separately at the end of the table. 


During 1962, the police reported 36,075 offences committed against the person, includ- 
ing 217 murders, 6,651 cases of rape or other sexual offence, and 29,076 offences of wounding 
and other assault (not indecent); all offences against the person resulted in the charging of 
18,065 persons, 948 of them juveniles. During the year there were 326,401 cases of robbery, 
theft and other offences against property, with or without violence, resulting in 67,752 
persons charged, 19,386 of them juvenile males and 1,004 juvenile females. Other Criminal 
Code offences included 30,033 cases of fraud, false pretences, forgery, etc., 1,515 offences of 
prostitution, 2,422 gaming and betting offences and 2,608 offensive weapon offences. Of 
the 31,138 federal statute offences reported, 770 were under the Narcotic Control Act and 
233 under the controlled drugs part of the Food and Drugs Act. These two classifications 
resulted in the charging of 526 persons, all of them adults. 


During 1962, 63,068 Criminal Code offences under traffic enforcement laws were re- 
ported and 1,330,726 traffic offences under federal, provincial and municipal statutes. The 
former resulted in the charging of 46,646 males and 871 females. The number of motor 
vehicles stolen was 33,758, or 584.5 per 100,000 vehicles registered; 31,237 or 92.5 p.c. of 
these vehicles were recovered. The number of traffic accidents reported in 1962 was 
492,942, of which 3,387 involved fatalities, 77,116 resulted in injuries, 248,591 involved 
property damage of over $100 and 163,848 damage of $100 or less. There were 4,020 
persons killed in traffic accidents, including 2,831 drivers and passengers, 1,042 pedestrians, 
116 cyclists and 31 others, and there were 106,746 persons injured. 

During the year, the police were asked to locate 14,443 missing adults and 20,324 
missing juveniles; 13,641 adults and 20,058 juveniles were found. The number of drownings 
reported by the police was 1,323. 
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27.—Crime Statistics Reported by Police, by Class of Offence, 1962 


Federal Statutes (except parking). . 
Provincial Statutes (except parking) 


11,076 6,519 4,481 6, 6503 
1,029,594 || 979,785 33,446 || 969, 6243 


Municipal By-laws (except parking)| 290,056 || 274,718 10,537 || 281,536 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
A ; 
Class of Offence ned By Other- Adults Juveniles 
harges Nahe Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No No 
Criminal Code...................... 514,986 || 142,516 45,665 || 110,645 9,194 24,502 1,810 
Capital murders s. ose. demnecs tok 148 83 41 88 3 3 1 
Non-capital murder...............- 69 51 4 41 13 1 — 
Attempted murder................- 83 57 11 52 4 4 1 
Manslaughter...........csccceecees 48 36 1 42 3 1 “= 
Rape. S22 b0 ss ei, a Perea Poe Pee 579 296 95 364 —_ 29 — 
Other sexual offences............... 6,072 2,774 710 2,293 46 347 37 
Woundings. cot cy cence 1,258 48 150 436 62 49 6 
Assaults (not indecent)............. 27,818 13,575 7,118 13,013 657 417 52 
Robberyat sb. 2th os. S58.8... Bb 4,951 1, 453 229 1,651 56 349 13 
Breaking and entering.............. 82,104 16,795 3,265 11,764 209 6,674 149 
Theft, motor vehicle............... 33, 482 7,832 1, 824 5, 801 125 3,177 55 
heft overi$50.. #9. 2.21. S88... uke 59,370 8, 833 2,797 ota 550 1,884 91 
‘Theft $50 or under. ............0s0- 141,870 22,970 10,529 14, 550 2,033 6,619 667 
Have stolen goods...........--.0. 4,624 4,197 154 3,174 172 683 29 
Fraud, false pretences, etc.......... 30,033 17,216 2,686 8, 986 724 178 33 
Prostitution......2. ee oee ee ee ee 1,515 1,321 37 345 934 5 12 
Gaming and betting................ 2,422 1,945 144 2,000 126 4 _ 
Offensive weapons...............00- 2,608 1, 873 304 1,609 55 191 4 
Other Criminal Code (except traffic)} 115,932 40,729 15, 566 36, 822 3,422 3, 887 660 
Federal Statutes (except traffic)....| 31,138 24,147 2,400 21,036 1,996 573 244 
Narcotic Control Act.............. 770 377 64 307 153 _ — 
Food and Drugs Act............... 233 58 21 59 7 — —_ 
Provincial Statutes (except traffic)..| 195,853 | 180,867 4,801 || 163,890 13,183 2,656 791 
Municipal By-laws (except traffic)..| 54,698 39, 624 8,862 36,322 3,147 1,238 99 
TRaFFic ENFORCEMENT STaTISTICS 
Criminal Code...................... 63, 068 48,300 1,864 46, 6462 8712 A 
Criminal Negligence— 
Causing death...........cccceee- 162 153 1 1532 12 : 
Causing bodily harm............. 87 69 _ 672 12 
Operating motor vehicle......... 389 342 6 3302 42 
Failing to stop at scene of accident. 19, 822 6, 450 1, 404 6,1612 2102 
Dangerous driving...........0.e+0- 2,948 2,453 127 2,383 2 282 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 3,778 3,692 32 3,588 2 702 
Driving while impaired ........... 28, 889 28,279 257 27,5332 489 2 
Driving while disqualified. ........ 6,993 6, 862 37 6, 4312 68? 


1 Offences reported or known to police minus those discarded as unfounded; the latter numbered 26,004 under 
Criminal Code. 2 Includes all ages. 3 All persons charged. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on -p. viii of this volume. 


Until recently, governmental policies relating to Canada’s renewable natural resources 
were directed toward the promotion of settlement on agricultural land and the large-scale 
utilization of other renewable resources. As a consequence, individual choice and ini- 
tiative by private citizens was the basis of most action relative to resource utilization, and 
government programs of resource management and regulation, with some important 
exceptions, were concerned mainly with the rights and duties of individuals. However, 
widespread technological changes, particularly in the agricultural and transportation 
industries, have taken place during the past few decades and there has been a strong 
trend toward the concentration of an increasing population in urban centres. These 
changes have been accompanied by a related change in the pattern of land use and such 
developments, together with evidence of a degree of wind and water erosion and other 
manifestations of neglect of suitable conservation practices, have indicated the need for 
considerable planned adjustment in rural areas. Also, the increasing complexity of social 
organization and the attendant trend toward public decisions respecting resource man- 
agement and use, have implied the need for improved federal and provincial legislative- 
administrative organization relative to natural resources. 


One of the most important responses to these needs was the “‘Resources for Tomorrow”’ 
Conference held in 1961 to permit examination of problems of resource use and of creating 
an organizational framework suited to the modern requirement for integrated, compre- 
hensive resource-use planning for social and economic development. Subsequent to this 
conference, the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, composed of one representative 
from each province and one from the Federal Government, was established to perform 
a similar function on a continuing basis. Previous federal investigations of significance 
concerned with the general problem of government organization for effective resource use 
were: the Senate of Canada Special Committee on Land Use, established in 1957 and 
continuing until 1963; the House of Commons Standing Committee on Mines, Forests 
and Waters; and the National Conference on Reconstruction, held in 1945. Notable 
among provincial government efforts along similar lines is the annual British Columbia 
resources conference. 


*Prepared by D. F. Symington, Information-Education Consultant, Department of Forestry, Ottawa. 
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Constitutionally, administration and disposition of natural resources rests mainly 
with the provincial governments. Under the British North America Act, fisheries were 
under federal jurisdiction and the federal and provincial governments shared legislative 
authority with respect to agriculture, international and interprovincial waters, etc., with 
federal legislation taking precedence over provincial legislation should conflict arise; how- 
ever, subsequent interpretations of the Act have established most aspects of control of 
resources as being matters of provincial jurisdiction. As well, in the years following 
Confederation certain provinces, by agreement, assumed varying degrees of responsibility 
for administering the fisheries legislation and other federal resources legislation. Within 
this general framework, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to establish a 
national resource policy, to co-ordinate the activity of the various federal departments 
concerned with resources and relevant social and economic problems, to undertake or 
share in research, and to provide initiative and financial assistance in the establishment 
of co-operative federal-provincial programs of resource adjustment and development; and 
provincial governments have moved significantly to accommodate their administrative 
structures to the need for integrated, planned resource adjustment and development. 
Aspects of this trend to accommodate legislative-administrative organization to emerging 
needs will be apparent in the following descriptions of federal and federal-provincial 
agencies and programs. In addition, a great number of wholly provincial programs have 
been instituted, which further illustrate the trend toward integration of activities in 
resource administration. 


Federal participation in land and water conservation programs began before the 
turn of the present century; starting in 1877, this included the work of the now disbanded 
Department of the Interior in the field of surveying and development of water resources 
in Western Canada. Later, such programs included those conducted under the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act which was enacted in 1935 to aid in the rehabilitation of the 
drought-stricken areas of the prairies, the work on the eastern seaboard conducted under 
the Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act of 1948, water development projects under- 
taken under the terms of the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953 and, 
most recently, the broad and comprehensive resource development program for all of 
Canada envisaged under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act of 1961. 
Over this period, many projects have been undertaken, both under these legislative 
measures and under the terms of reference of the federal and provincial government 
departments and agencies concerned with resource development. They vary in nature 
and scope but each has as its basic objective the more effective utilization of Canada’s 
land and water resources and the provision of a greater degree of economic stability for 
the rural areas of the country. 


Section 1 gives the currently available data on the land resources of Canada; Section 
2 describes the above-mentioned resource development legislation and the results of the 
implementation of that legislation; Section 3 outlines the organization of the federal and 
provincial committees established to co-ordinate the work of departments concerned with 
natural resources; and Section 4 gives brief indication of the federal-provincial programs 
undertaken by other federal departments and agencies with the same concern. 


Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information currently available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown in 
Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forest and ‘other’ land, 
the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste land 
such as open muskeg, swamp and rock. The Department of Forestry estimates that 
about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the Census of 1961, 
less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 1,606,788 sq. miles 
of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories which together have a 
land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these Territories is practically 
nil and the forest area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 
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On the basis of information now available, it is estimated that, in addition to the 
present arable lands across the country, about 40,000,000 acres of virgin land could be 
used for arable crops if the need arises. However, most of these reserves will require 
clearing or reclamation measures before they can be used for agriculture. In addition to 
the present arable land and potential reserves, 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 acres are suitable 
for wild pasture. 

As the Canada Land Inventory (p. 433) progresses, a great deal of detailed information 
will become available on the land resources of the country, their present utilization and 
their capability. 


Section 2.—Federal and Federal-Provincial Resource 
Development Legislation and Projects 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was passed in 1935 by the Parliament of Canada, 
to provide for the rehabilitation of areas subject to drought and wind erosion in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. A 1937 amendment broadened its scope to include land 
utilization and resettlement, and a 1939 amendment removed the time-limit so that the 
Act might remain in force indefinitely. 

As originally conceived, the Act provided for assistance in the conservation and recla- 
mation of land and water resources in the southern plains area of the Prairie Provinces. 
In the main this has consisted of the establishment of community pastures on land sub- 
marginal for cereal crop production, and the conservation of runoff water by constructing 
dugouts and damming streams. More recently, the program has been extended to embrace 
the entire settled agricultural area of the Prairie Provinces and the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Administration has been made responsible for the development of large-scale 
irrigation and reclamation projects being undertaken by the Government of Canada. 
The Administration has also been active in the initiating of the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Act program (p. 432) in the four western provinces and has taken over 
from the Research Branch of the federal Department of Agriculture the operation of the 
tree nurseries at Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask. 

The PFRA is administered from its headquarters at Regina by a Director who is 
responsible to the Deputy Minister of Agriculture in Ottawa. The following is a résumé 
of current activities. 


Water Development.—A major phase of PFRA activities is provision to farmers of 
engineering and financial assistance in the construction of individual farm, community 
and large-scale water storage and irrigation projects. Since 1935 assistance has been 
provided in the construction of more than 90,000 small dams and dugouts to supply water 
for livestock, irrigation and domestic use. The PFRA provides all engineering surveys 
required to plan and design such projects and pays a portion of the construction costs, 
usually about 50 p.c. but larger proportionately when two or more farmers act together 
to develop water resources. Applications for large water projects are considered indi- 
vidually by PFRA and if approved are constructed under an agreement between the 
Federal Government and the provincial or local government concerned; PFRA builds 
the projects and other government bodies operate them. Six irrigation projects in southern 
Saskatchewan are owned and operated by PFRA, as are the Bow River Irrigation Project 
northwest of Medicine Hat in Alberta, and the Predevelopment Irrigation Farm associated 
with the South Saskatchewan River Development Project near Outlook in Saskatchewan. 
The projects in southwestern Saskatchewan and in Alberta, originally developed as part 
of the Federal Government’s resettlement and rehabilitation program, now serve 160,000 
acres of land and provide direct benefits to about 1,000 farmers. 

Four to eight million trees are distributed annually to prairie province farmers for 
farmstead and field shelterbelts; annual production of trees will be increased to 15,000,000 
by 1965. 
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Major Projects.—Where a special need exists, the costs of such projects are usually 
shared by the federal and provincial governments and PFRA provides engineering services 
and supervises construction. Examples of major projects undertaken are as follows. 


St. Mary Irrigation Project——The St. Mary Irrigation Project, jointly undertaken 
by the Federal Government and the Government of Alberta in 1946, is intended to provide 
water to irrigate 500,000 acres of land between Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. Three 
important international streams are involved—the St. Mary, the Belly and the Waterton 
Rivers. The Federal Government is responsible for construction of the main water storage 
and supply facilities, and the Alberta Government for the irrigation distribution system 
and agricultural development. A key structure, the St. Mary Dam, was completed in 
1951; the diversion of the Belly River into the St. Mary Reservoir was completed in 1958; 
and the diversion of the Waterton River to the same reservoir via the Belly River Diversion 
is planned for completion in 1964. Present facilities extend irrigation to 296,000 acres 
of land, and the Waterton River water will irrigate the other 214,000 acres. 


South Saskatchewan River Development Project.—In 1958 the Federal Government and 
the Government of Saskatchewan reached an agreement to begin construction on a large 
multi-purpose project which would enable better use to be made of the water resources 
of the South Saskatchewan River through irrigation, power development, urban water 
supply, recreational development and improved river control. The project includes the 
building of two dams—the major one between the towns of Outlook and Elbow and the 
other adjacent to the divide between the South Saskatchewan and Qu’Appelle Valleys. 
The cost of all construction associated with the creation of the reservoir will be shared by 
the federal and provincial governments at a ratio of three to one, the provincial share not 
to exceed $25,000,000. The Federal Government provides all engineering, supervisory 
and administration requirements. 

When completed, the project will provide water for the irrigation of about 500,000 
acres between Elbow and the city of Saskatoon, and in the Qu’Appelle Valley. Power 
potential at the damsite is 475,000 kwh. The reservoir—140 miles long with a capacity 
of 8,000,000 acre-feet of water (usable storage of 2,750,000 acre-feet )—will cost an estimated 
$100,000,000 to construct. The main dam—210 feet high and with an over-all length 
of 16,700 feet—will be the largest rolled-earth dam in Canada and one of the largest in 
the world. By thespring of 1964 expenditures on this project had amounted to $70,000,000. 


Northwest Escarpment and Interlake Reclamation Project—By agreement between the 
Federal Government and the Manitoba Government, certain flood control and land 
reclamation projects may be jointly undertaken. Investigation and reclamation work has 
been done to overcome flooding and erosion problems in the Riding, Duck and Porcupine 
Mountain areas and the Whitemud watershed, consisting of stream channel improvement, 
dyking, stream bank erosion control and building cutoffs and diversions. However, since 
1958, work has been mainly confined to studies in the Wilson Creek headwaters area, and 
to completion of the reclamation projects on the Fairford and Icelandic Rivers of the 
Interlake region. 


Assiniboine River Reclamation Project.—Flooding problems along the Assiniboine 
River between Portage la Prairie and Headingly in Manitoba have, over the years, caused 
damage to farm land, buildings and other property. Flood protection work, which has 
been carried on for many years, has consisted mainly of dyke construction and channel 
improvement; however in 1962 an agreement was signed between the governments of. 
Canada and Manitoba for major flood control measures, including a large-scale flood 
control and water conservation reservoir on the Assiniboine River near Shellmouth, and 
the construction of a diversion canal near Portage la Prairie to carry Assiniboine River 
floodwaters to Lake Manitoba; construction of the main dam will begin in 1964. 


Community Pasture Program.—The conversion of submarginal land from cereal crop 
production to pasture has been considered one of the necessary adjustments in land use 
in the drier areas of the Prairie Provinces. ‘The 1937 amendment of the Act enabled 
PFRA to withdraw such land from cultivation and assist farmers to move to better areas.., 
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Since then, 75 pastures have been developed, comprising some 2,250,000 acres of land 
providing controlled summer grazing for 150,000 head of cattle owned by more than 
7,500 patrons. Current pasture development under PFRA, and under the cost-sharing 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act program, is based on the need to 
diversify production as a means of improving the position of low income farmers. 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act 


The MMRA program was instituted in 1948 by federal legislation to assist Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island in preserving and developing tidal 
marshlands, mainly in the Bay of Fundy area. The Federal Government constructs the 
protective works and the provinces make arrangements with land owners, provide drainage 
ditches and encourage proper use of the land. In all, 123 areas totalling more than 81,000 
acres have been protected by 250 miles of dyke and 437 aboiteaux, or tidal dams. 

One of the modern engineering techniques employed by the MMRA involves con- 
struction of large dam structures near the mouths of tidal rivers. These permanently 
reclaim the lands along such rivers, provide highway crossings and eliminate the continual 
change in stream-bed location which is characteristic of tidal rivers. The three major 
structures are: Shepody Dam, completed in 1955 at a total cost of $1,573,000, provides 
protection of a permanent nature to some 5,500 acres of fertile marshland from saltwater 
flooding and has reduced maintenance costs to only a fraction of what they were; Annapolis 
River Dam, completed in 1960 at a total cost of $2,500,000 ($915,000 paid by the Province 
of Nova Scotia) is a multi-purpose project providing a much needed highway crossing and 
protection of about 4,300 acres of rich farm land from saltwater flooding; and Tantramar 
River Dam, completed in 1960 at a total cost of $905,000 ($201,000 paid by the Province 
of New Brunswick) protects about 18,000 acres of marshland from flooding and provides 
a crossing over the Tantramar River for the Trans-Canada Highway. 

The conservation problems which were the original basis for the MMRA have been 
largely overcome and, since the inception of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
ment Act program in 1961, the MMRA Administration has functioned in part as a regional 
ARDA office, and at the request of the provinces has provided engineering assistance on 
soil and water conservation problems in 37 areas of the Maritime Provinces. 


Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 


This Act was passed in 1953 to enable federal participation up to 37.5 p.c. of the cost 
of construction of dams and other major water conservation and control projects. To 
date (mid-1964) only Ontario has participated, its three projects being the Ausable River 
Conservation Program, the Upper Thames River Conservation Program and the Metro- 
politan Toronto and Region Conservation Program. The over-all cost is estimated at 
$34,500,000, of which the Federal Government has agreed to provide a maximum of 
about $13,000,000. To Mar. 31, 1964, the Federal Government had contributed $2,800,000. 


Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act was proclaimed in June 1961 
and is an important element in Canadian agricultural policy and renewable resources 
management policy at both national and provincial levels. The Act authorizes the 
Federal Government to enter into agreements with provincial governments for the joint 
undertaking of: (1) projects for the alternate use of lands classed as marginal or of low 
productivity; (2) projects for the development of income and employment opportunities 
in rural agricultural areas; (3) projects for the development and conservation of soil and 
water resources; and (4) projects for research relative to the foregoing. Discussions with 
the provincial governments, beginning in 1961, resulted in the signing, by October 1962, 
of a general ARDA agreement between the Federal Government and all provincial govern- 
ments. ‘The General Agreement, operative until 1965,* provides a more detailed inter- 
pretation of the Act and establishes an operating policy. 


* The first Federal-Provincial Conference on ARDA, held Nov. 26-27, 1964, resulted in the acceptance of a new 
General Agreement to come into effect Apr. 1, 1965, covering ARDA operations until 1970; the total federal con- 
tribution was raised from $50,000,000 to $125,000,000. 
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The ARDA legislation arose out of recognition of a national interest in achieving 
better land use, improving the viability of farm units which are at present uneconomic, 
and of improving income and employment opportunities in rural areas. In many rural 
areas of Canada, income and living standards are unacceptably low and present land use 
is faulty or inefficient. To some considerable degree these economic, social and conserva- 
tion problems, which interact to produce an adverse effect on rural standard of life, arise 
from farm mechanization; the more efficient, highly mechanized farmers, with adequate 
land and operating capital, are able to maintain profitable farming operations notwith- 
standing a relatively low market price for farm produce and the operators of smaller, less 
mechanized farms are thereby placed at a severe disadvantage. As a result, the number 
of farms in Canada has decreased since 1931 from about three quarters of a million to 
fewer than half a million and the trend toward farm consolidation and abandonment is 
continuing. 

The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act is enabling legislation, intended 
to be complementary and supplementary to existing federal and provincial legislation in 
respect of renewable resources and rural social and economic development. It is intended 
to aid in the correlation and expansion of existing programs, and to fill substantial gaps 
where current programs do not meet present needs. It has been clearly recognized that, 
in addition to improved conservation and resource utilization and general economic stimu- 
lation, a social process of community development is essential—a process whereby local 
citizens organize to bring together local institutions and employ the technical counsel of 
university, professional and governmental agencies to study their physical and economic 
resources and the capabilities of the people; subsequently developing comprehensive 
economic and social plans to be implemented co-operatively by all levels of government 
and private organizations. 

Under the ARDA program up to the spring of 1964, seven Rural Development Areas 
had been designated as areas in which intensive programs of social and economic develop- 
ment and resources development would be undertaken: Meadow Lake, Torch River and 
Broadview in Saskatchewan; the Interlake District in Manitoba; the Abitibi-Témisca- 
mingue area and the Gaspe—Lower St. Lawrence—Iles de la Madeleine area in Quebec; 
and Prince County of Prince Edward Island. Ten Rural Research Regions had been 
designated as areas for intensive, comprehensive research relative to rural development: 
Census Division 16 in Saskatchewan; 11 counties in eastern Ontario ; the Rouge River 
Valley and the Brome-Stanstead area of Quebec; northeastern New Brunswick ; the Nova 
Scotia North Shore; and, in Newfoundland, the areas of St. Barbe—Coast, St. Andrews— 
St. George, Fogo-Bonavista, and South Avalon. 

At the end of ARDA’s first full year of operation, Mar. dl, 1964, 368 federal-provincial 
projects had been approved. The total estimated cost of these projects was nearly 
$23,627,000, of which the Federal Government’s share was approximately $12,401,000. 
In addition, 24 purely federal projects, mainly research, cost an estimated $299,000. 

Typical of the major ARDA soil and water conservation and alternate land use projects 
were: stream channel improvement over 10 miles of the Riviére Noire watercourse of 
Quebec to reclaim 1,700 acres of land for the benefit of 1,480 farmers, at a cost of $247,000; 
acquisition of submarginal agricultural land in eight north-central Ontario counties and 
districts for forestry, recreation and wildlife purposes, at a cost of $1,689,000; reconstruction 
of the Grassmere Drain in Manitoba to provide drainage for 182 sq. miles of good agri- 
cultural land; the Good Spirit Community Pasture in Saskatchewan, developed at a cost 
of $713,000; agronomic and engineering studies related to irrigation in Alberta, at a cost 
of $783,000; and in British Columbia the rehabilitation of eight irrigation districts at a 
total cost of $622,000 to preserve 15,000 acres of good agricultural land. 


The Canada Land Inventory.—The Canada Land Inventory being co-ordinated 
by the ARDA Administration has been made possible by the extensive soil classification 
work undertaken in Canada over the past half-century. The co-operative Soil Surveys, 
which have been under way since 1935, are staffed by soil specialists of federal and pro- 
vincial governments and universities and are supported by all senior governments. 
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For several decades the Soil Surveys have been classifying and mapping land according 
to its inherent characteristics. Most of the agricultural areas have been mapped at varying 
scales and degrees of intensity, and maps and reports have been published providing 
much fundamental information on Canadian soils. Although designed to meet the needs 
of the agricultural industry, the Surveys provide information that can often be used as a 
basis for assessment of the capability of land for various possible alternative uses. A 
second type of land classification, according to its present use, has been carried out over 
much of Canada, particularly by means of the land-use mapping program of the Geo- 
graphical Branch of the federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys which began 
in 1950. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Economics Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, and the statistical agencies of the province also provide in- 
formation on the social and economic factors of land use. 


The Canada Land Inventory carries out a third type of land classification—according 
to its assessed capability for different uses. Increasing competition for the use of land 
has led to recognition by governments of the need to assess land capability and apply 
this information to land-use policy and programs. On the basis of much fundamental 
work in classifying and mapping soils, gathering climatic data, studying present uses, and 
compiling statistics on productive capacity, it is now possible for scientists in the fields 
of agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife to rate the capability of land, employing 
classification systems that provide a basis for effective land-use planning in Canada. 
In October 1963, the Canada Land Inventory was approved as a means of accomplishing 
this; the Inventory is being planned and implemented co-operatively by the Federal 
Government and all provincial governments individually with the ARDA Administrations 
functioning as co-ordinators. The Federal Government will reimburse each province for 
all additional costs it incurs in the conduct of the Inventory. 


The broad objective of the Canada Land Inventory is to classify lands in and adjacent 
to the settled portions of Canada as to their use capabilities, and to obtain a firm estimate 
of the extent and location of each class. These lands would be classified according to: 
their physical capabilities for use in agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife manage- 
ment; their present use; and socio-economic factors relative to their present use. This 
vast amount of information is to be gathered, stored on computer tapes, analysed and 
published in such a way that the Inventory will become a working tool in resource use and 
rural development programs across Canada. 


During 1963 and 1964, the federal and provincial ARDA organizations have established 
co-ordination among the approximately 100 agencies of the 11 senior governments which 
are concerned with the Inventory, and with the numerous universities, non-governmental 
organizations, and private companies and individuals who are participating in the Inven- 
tory. A nation-wide inventory of soil capability for agriculture and forestry is under 
way, and planning for the other sectors—recreation and wildlife—is proceeding. 


Section 3.—Federal and Provincial Co-ordinating Committees 


During the two-year period of preparation for the ‘Resources for Tomorrow’”’ Con- 
ference of October 1961, the Federal Government and all provincial governments estab- 
lished interdepartmental committees of departments concerned with natural resources. 
Subsequent to the Conference, most of these committees continued—usually in an altered 
form—to meet the newly emerging need for co-ordination among departments for the 
implementation of the ARDA program. The committees are as follows. 


Federal Government.—The Federal Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee, com- 
prised of the Ministers of eight departments—Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Finance, Labour, 
Industry, Citizenship and Immigration, and Northern Affairs and National Resources. The 
Interdepartmental Advisory Committee for ARDA, comprised of the Deputy Ministers of 
these Departments. In practice, co-ordination in detail is achieved through sub-committees 
or ad hoc committees. 
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Newfoundland.—A RDA Co-ordinating Committee, comprised of four Deputy Ministers of 
the resource departments and education. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Ministerial Committee for ARDA, comprised of the Premier 
and Ministers of the resource, education, tourist development and municipal affairs departments. 
The Deputy Ministerial Committee for ARDA, comprised of the Deputy Ministers of resource 
and education departments. County ARDA Committee. 


Nova Scotia.—The Resources Development Co-ordinating Committee, comprised of four 
Deputy Ministers of the agriculture, municipal affairs, lands and forests and attorney general 
departments, and four senior officials. The Inter-departmental ARDA Committee, comprised 
of 21 senior officials of the resource, planning and social service departments, ARDA Depart- 
mental Committees of the departments of agriculture and lands and forests. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial ARDA Committee, comprised of eight Deputy Ministers of 
the agriculture, lands and mines, fisheries, industry, labour, public works, municipal affairs 
and youth and welfare departments, the General Manager of the Electric Power Commission, 
an officer of the Research and Productivity Council, an economic adviser, and two federal 
officials as consultants. 


Quebec.—An interdepartmental committee composed of five Ministers; the ARDA Admini- 
stration; the Permanent Committee for Resource Development, composed of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Colonization and the Deputy Ministers of Agriculture and Colonization, 
Industry and Commerce, Natural Resources, Tourism, Hunting and Fishing, Lands and 
Forests, and Municipal Affairs; the Economic Planning Council of Quebec, composed of five 
regular and five associate members selected from the senior officers of the government. 


Ontario.—An ARDA Directorate established under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act of Ontario (1962-63) consists of ten Deputy Ministers or senior officers from 
seven departments and the University of Guelph. The Directorate reports to the Government 
of Ontario through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Development Authority is comprised of the Premier, four Min- 
isters, five Deputy Ministers and an Executive Secretary. A Deputy Ministers’ Committee 
on Rural Development and ARDA. A Technical Committee to carry out the instructions 
of the Deputy Ministers’ Committee. Advisory Committees to the Deputy Ministers on 
Rural Development, Land Use and Soil and Water Conservation. 


Saskatchewan.—The Committee on Agricultural and Renewable Resources Development, 
comprised of the Deputy Ministers of the Departments of Agriculture, Natural Resources, 
Municipal Affairs and Education, and a representative of the Water Resources Commisson. 
The Committee is chaired by the Secretary of the Economic Advisory and Planning Board. 


Alberta.—The Alberta ARDA Co-ordinating Committee, comprised of the Deputy Ministers 
of four resource departments, the Director of Lands, and the ARDA Co-ordinator. The 
Alberta ARDA Advisory Committee, comprised of 14 senior provincial officials of various 
resource departments and two federal officials. 


British Columbia.—The Ministerial Committee for ARDA, comprised of three Ministers 
representing five natural resources departments. Deputy Ministers Committee for ARDA, 
comprised of the Deputy Ministers of five resource departments. 


Section 4.—Other Federal Resource Agencies and Their 
Federal-Provincial Programs 


The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—This Depart- 
ment engages in many diverse activities including administration of national parks, some 
of the aspects of water resources under federal jurisdiction, administration of the resources 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, wildlife administration (particularly the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act) and administration of other natural resources under federal juris- 
diction, The Water Resources Branch, the National Parks Branch and the N orthern 
Administration Branch, in particular, deal with natural resources and administer the 
federal-provincial agreements and programs, which are as follows. Roads to Resources 
Agreements: made with all provinces between 1958 and 1960, involve construction of 
access roads mainly to mining, lumbering and tourism areas; total federal expenditure to 
1964 was approximately $53,000,000, matched by equal provincial expenditure. Canada 
Water Conservation Assistance Act (see p. 432). Fraser River Board: established in 1949 
to study flood control, hydro development, etc. The Federal Government has spent 
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about $1,800,000 on research and other activities to date; British Columbia has spent a 
similar amount.* Columbia River Agreements: signed in 1963 and 1964 to define the rights 
and obligations to British Columbia under the Columbia River Treaty and related arrange- 
ments. Prairie Provinces Water Board: comprised of one member from each of the Prairie 
Provinces and two members from the Federal Government; its function is to recommend 
water allocation from interprovincial streams to each province. Nelson River Investigation: 
established in 1963 to study power sites on the river and the means of achieving their 
development. The Nelson River Programming Board and Administrative Committee, 
the former comprising three federal and three Manitoba members and the latter two 
members each, have completed preliminary engineering studies of power potential of the 
system at a cost, up to Mar. 31, 1964, of approximately $500,000 to the Federal Government 
and a similar amount to Manitoba. Greater Winnipeg Floodway Program: an agreement 
with Manitoba in 1962 provides for the construction of a floodway for the Red River, 
to extend from St. Norbert past Lockport, at a cost to the Federal Government of nearly 
$37,000,000 and a total cost of about $63,000,000. Ottawa River Engineering Board: 
established to conduct joint hydrologic studies by the Federal Government, Ontario and 
Quebec of the storage and regulation possibilities in the Ottawa River Basin from the 
viewpoint of all interests affected, including uses for power, logging, navigation, municipal 
use, etc. Study of Flood Flows: established in 1964 between Nova Scotia and the Federal 
Government for a one-year program to study the size, location and frequency of flood 
flows in Nova Scotia watercourses.t Hydrometric and Sediment Survey: beginning in the 
1930’s this program, varying between provinces, provides for sedimentation and hydro- 
metric studies in most provinces. Grand Rapids Habitat Study: involves examination of 
the Moose Lake area of Manitoba on the effect of the Grand Rapids dam on wildlife 
habitat, particularly that of muskrat and migratory birds. Fur Conservation Agreements: 
established between the Federal Governmentt and Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
for the construction of water control works to improve management of fur bearing animals, 
chiefly muskrat, in marshland areas. Wildlife Inventory Program: joint studies are carried 
out informally, e.g., the waterfowl inventory conducted by the Federal Government, the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, the Prairie Provinces and the Provinces of British 
Columbia, Ontario and: Newfoundland, and the caribou inventory by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the governments of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Quebec and Newfoundland. 
Trans-Canada Highway Campgrounds and Picnic Areas Program: established in 1958 
between the Federal Government§ and all provinces except Ontario and Quebec to provide 
improved tourist facilities, with the Federal Government sharing costs equally to a max- 
imum of $2,000,000; $919,000 had been spent by 1963. 


The Canada Department of Agriculture.—This Department is concerned with 
physical and economic research relative to the agricultural industry, grading and inspec- 
tion, disease and pest control, soil and water conservation, marketing, farm credit and 
other related activities. Federal-provincial natural resources agreements administered by 
the Department, additional to certain PFRA and MMRA agreements, are as follows. 
Soils Survey: a cost-sharing program conducted co-operatively since 1935 with most of 
the provinces to classify soils according to their physical characteristics, to assess their 
usefulness for agriculture, and to publish the information in the form of maps and reports. 
A number of universities are actively involved in the program (see p. 435). Lime Assist- 
ance Program: an annual agreement applicable to British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, beginning in 
1943, to reduce acidity of agricultural soils by application of limestone or other alkali 
material. Federal contributions have amounted to about $16,770,000 since inception. 
Land Clearing and Bogland Reclamation: a joint federal-Newfoundland program to develop 


* The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources participates in the East Slope and Pembina 
River programs; the Departments of Transport and Forestry also participate in the East Slope program. 

+ The federal Department of Transport is also participating in this study. ' 

¢t The Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is also involved in these 
_ agreements and works, 
§ The Department of Labour Winter Works Program is also involved in this program. 
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Newfoundland’s extensive boglands and arable forest lands for crop and pasture use and 
for gardens. Since it began in 1953, the federal contribution has been $1,100,000 matched 
by the province. This program is being carried forward under ARDA. 


The Department also participates in the East Slope (Alberta) Watershed Research 
program, the Greater Winnipeg Floodway program, and the International Pembina River 
Engineering Board. * 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Research Council and the Fisheries Research Board.—These 
departments and agencies, in co-operation with the Ontario Government, the federal 
Department of Fisheries, the University of Toronto, the United States National Science 
Foundation, and private sources, support the Great Lakes Institute in its comprehensive 
program of research on the Great Lakes fisheries problems and other relevant problems. 
The Institute, together with the international Great Lakes Fisheries Commission (relative 
to lamprey control), co-operates in work under an agreement made in 1960 between the 
Federal and Ontario Governments to fulfil the recommendations of the federal-provincial 
Great Lakes Fisheries Co-ordination Committee. The Federal Government conducts 
general fisheries research and lamprey research and control on Lake Superior, and economic 
and technological studies on all the Great Lakes. Ontario conducts general fisheries 
research on lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, collects data and does hydrographic work. 
A number of other federal, provincial and non-governmental agencies support the Institute 
in various ways. Co-ordination is achieved through the federal-provincial Committee for 
Ontario Fisheries. 


The Department of Fisheries.—This Department is responsible for administration 
of the Fisheries Act which, by agreement with Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec, is applied by provincial administrations of these provinces. The Department 
of Fisheries is the federal body which, with the research and co-ordination assistance of 
the Great Lakes Fisheries Institute, fulfils the federal commitments under the federal- 
Ontario agreement of 1960. 


The Department of Transport and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare.—These departments extend assistance in various forms to provincial and 
municipal governments for the study and abatement of air pollution. They have, in 
co-operation with municipal and provincial organizations, established an air sampling 
network to collect data on pollutants in urban centres and correlate it with meteorological 
data. 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—In general, the federal- 
provincial agreements in which this Department participates concern wildlife as a factor 
in Indian income opportunities. The agreements include: the Sipanok Fur Area agree- 
ment, which is mainly concerned with muskrat production; the Fur Conservation Agree- 
ments with Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan} under which several million dollars 
have been spent in joint conservation programs; the federal-Ontario resources management 
program for the Bruce Peninsula; a federal-Ontario agreement whereby the Ontario Gov- 
ernment operates a fur farm on Akimiski Island of James Bay on behalf of the Northwest 
Territories Council and the Indian Affairs Branch ; the Beckwith Island grouse study in 
Georgian Bay; and various projects for industrial development of resources (particularly 
fish) in the interest of Indian communities. 


The Department of Forestry.—This Department is concerned primarily with 
promoting effective management of Canada’s forest resources and improving wood utiliza- 
tion, and to these ends conducts comprehensive programs of research and undertakes, 
promotes and recommends measures to encourage application of desirable methods. In 


* The Department of Fisheries is also a member of the Fraser River Board. 
t The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also a party to this agreement. 
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addition to the federal-provincial resource agreements under ARDA, the Department of 
Forestry is responsible for federal administration of joint programs as follows. Composite 
Forestry Agreements: beginning in 1951 and in 1960 provided for in the Department of 
Forestry Act, the agreements cover federal assistance in five areas of forestry—inventories, 
reforestation, fire protection, access roads and trails, and forest stand improvement. 
The annual allotment provided by the Federal Government is $7,910,000, allocated 
between provinces according to a formula based on productive forest area. Forest Stand 
Improvement Program: established under federal-Nova Scotia agreement in 1961 for the 
improvement of Cape Breton Island forest stands and to provide employment for coal 
miners affected by mine closures. Hastern Rockies Forest Conservation Area: a 25-year fed- 
eral-Alberta agreement beginning in 1947 and revised in 1951 and 1957 provided for con- 
servation of 9,000 sq. miles of forest on the headwaters of the Bow, Crowsnest and Clear- 
water Rivers, to ensure maximum water flow in the Saskatchewan rivers. ‘The Federal 
Government provided the capital costs of $6,200,000, and the province maintains the 
projects. Fire Protection Arrangements: include federal-Alberta agreements for fire 
detection and suppression in the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve and similarly on the 
boundary areas of Waterton Lakes, Banff, Jasper and Wood Buffalo National Parks. 
Forest Research Agreements: include federal-Ontario agreements for forest research, under 
an advisory committee composed of five federal and five provincial members, to develop 
experiments and test procedures; operation of the Forest Insect Laboratory at Sault Ste. 
Marie and the Forest Pathology Laboratory at Maple, Ont. Budworm Spraying Program: 
established in 1953 as a means of controlling spruce budworm infestation by a spraying 
program conducted by Forest Protection Ltd., a federal-provincial-industry organization 
composed of four pulp and paper companies, the Government of New Brunswick and 
the Federal Government. More than 20,000,000 acres have been sprayed at a total cost of 
more than $15,000,000, of which the Federal Government has contributed $5,000,000. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE CANADIAN ECONOMY, 1964* 


In the past quarter-century, the relative importance of agriculture as a primary 
industry in the Canadian economy has declined, although it has not declined in absolute 
terms. The gross domestic product (GDP) is probably the most useful statistic for measur- 
ing the contribution of the various industries to the economy. In the period 1935-39, 
the GDP at factor cost, that is, the value of all goods and services produced in Canada 
from domestic materials, averaged $4,534,000,000, of which agriculture contributed an 
average of $488,000,000 or 11 p.c. By 1962, the total GDP had reached $35,931,000,000 
but the proportion contributed by agriculture, although over four times greater in value 
than in 1935-39, amounted to only 5.5 p.c. of the total. The annual rate of growth in 
agriculture has been much less than that for other industries, averaging about 1 p.c. 
since 1935-39 compared with a rate of growth of 4.4 p.c. in the goods-producing industries, 
of 4.5 p.c. in the service industries and of 4.7 p.c. in the commercial industries. The 
highest growth rate in the past quarter-century has been in the electric power and gas 
utilities industries—over 8 p.c. annually. 


As a primary industry, then, agriculture contributes 5.5 p.c. to the total GDP but 
its importance to the national economy does not end there. Agriculture is a large consumer 
of industrial products such as fertilizers and machinery; farmers are large borrowers of 
capital; the movement of agricultural products to the factories and export markets provides 
a great volume of business for transportation companies; agricultural processing industries 
provide employment for many industrial workers ; and agricultural exports contribute 
much to Canada’s balance of payments in international trade. 


*Prepared in the Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Farm Land and Farm Labour.—The area of occupied farms in Canada in 1961 
was 172,600,000 acres, representing 7.6 p.c. of the total land area of the country including 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
and Newfoundland, where the amount of arable land is minimal, the occupied farm land 
amounts to 13.8 p.c. of total land area. By comparison, the total occupied productive 
forest land amounts to about 194,000,000 acres, exclusive of farm woodlots. 


Among the provinces, Prince Edward Island has the greatest proportion of its land 
area in farms—two thirds of the total—and Saskatchewan follows with 46 p.c. in farms. 
Conversely, farm land constitutes a very small proportion of the total land area in New- 
foundland and amounts to less than 5 p.c. in both British Columbia and Quebec. The 
average size of the 481,000 farms in Canada in 1961 was 359 acres, about one fifth larger 
than the average size in 1956. As may be expected, the farms in the grain-growing prairie 
region were the largest, averaging over 600 acres, and those in the mixed farming region 
of Central Canada (Ontario and Quebec) were the smallest, averaging 151 acres. 


More than 2,100,000 people were living on farms in 1961, representing about 12 p.c. 
of the total population and 38 p.c. of the rural population; in 1931, almost one third of 
Canada’s population lived on farms. Today, the number of persons living on farms 
averages just over four per farm, ranging provincially from 3.3 persons in Saskatchewan 
to 6.3 in Newfoundland, 6.1 in Quebec and 5.4 in New Brunswick. 


The farm labour force in 1961 averaged about 674,000 persons, 11 p.c. of the total 
employed labour force. By 1963, this average had declined to 641,000 persons or 10 p.c. 
of the total. On the other hand, although the total farm labour force is constantly de- 
clining, the numbers of hired farm workers have remained relatively stable, averaging 
100,000 in 1961 compared with 101,000 in 1963. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
decline in the farm labour force since 1946 has been in the family help group; the number 
of family workers, other than farm operators, has decreased 61 p.c. as compared with a 
decrease of 41 p.c. in the number of farm operators. The decrease in hired labour has 
been 31 p.c. in the same comparison. However, agriculture still provides employment for 
more than three times as many workers as all other primary industries combined. As an 
industrial group, it ranks fourth in importance as an employer, after manufacturing, 
service (excluding government) and trade. 

The decreased employment in agriculture reflects the very greatly increased efficiency 
of farm labour. In the 1935-39 period, 11 persons were supplied with foodstuffs and fibre 
by the production of one farm worker; by 1946 the ratio had risen to 13 persons and by 
1963 to 33. Thus, output per farm worker, in terms of the number of persons supported, 
is now three times that of the prewar level. In fact, the main characteristic of Canada’s 
postwar agricultural “revolution” has been the ever-decreasing number of farm workers 
required to supply foodstuffs to the ever-increasing number of consumers, a natural result 
of the increased use of mechanical power and such other aids to production as chemical 
fertilizers and weed and insect controls. In addition, improved breeding and feeding of 
livestock, improved crop varieties and better farm practices have greatly increased over-all 
efficiency in the use of agricultural resources since prewar. The average annual milk 
production per cow, now at 6,500 lb. or more, is up by over 60 p.c. The average rate of 
lay of all poultry flocks is up from 140 eggs per layer to almost 200. In 1941, 6 lb. of feed 
were needed to produce a pound of gain in poultry meat production but a conversion rate of 
2.5 lb. or better is common today. Grain corn yields are up over 50 p.c.; the average 
yield per acre in Ontario in 1932-41 was 41 lb. but in the past ten years the average has 
been 63 bu. an acre. 


Farm Financing.—The capital investment in farming is large, amounting to an 
estimated $12,400,000,000 or $19,000 per worker; 64 p.c. of this is in real estate, 19 p.c. 
in machinery and equipment and 17 p.c. in livestock. New capital formation in agriculture 
exceeds $700,000,000 annually, 9 p.c. of the total for all industries. 


Investment capital finds an important outlet in agriculture, both for short-term 
lending and for longer-term capital projects. Interest payments on farm indebtedness 
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are estimated to amount to more than $70,000,000 annually. The major sources of long- 
term credit extended to farmers are federal and provincial government agencies and 
individuals. Loans approved by the federal Farm Credit Corporation in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1964 exceeded $108,000,000. Loans of intermediate-term length may be obtained 
by farmers from a number of sources but are mainly received through the chartered banks 
under the Farm Improvement Loans Act; lendings under that Act reached a total of 
$136,000,000 in 1963, about three quarters of which went into the purchase of equipment. 
Short-term credit, mainly for production expenses, constitutes the largest volume of 
farm borrowings and is the most expensive. The chartered banks, farm machinery dealers, 
feed and fertilizer firms, credit unions and oil companies are all important sources of 
short-term farm credit. 


Commercial Farming and Specialization.—While the individually owned and 
operated farm is still the predominant form of farming in Canada and is likely to remain 
so for most farm enterprises, there has been a notable trend toward specialization and 
commercial development, particularly in the more densely populated areas, and farms 
generally have progressed a long way from the subsistence organization of pioneer days 
or even the stage of development reached in the immediate prewar days. 


There are various yardsticks for measuring specialization and commercialization in 
farming, all of them showing in one way or another that farmers have substituted capital 
for labour and also have increased the size of their business. Changes taking place over the 
decade 1951-61 were recorded by the census, and perhaps the most significant indication of 
the trend was in the decreasing proportion of farms found by the census to be in the 
“mixed farming”’ classification, which included those farms with no predominant enterprise 
such as dairying or wheat growing. Such farms constituted 18 p.c. of all commercial farms 
(farms with sales of $1,200 or more) in 1951 but only 12 p.c. in 1961. 


The increase in the average capital investment per farm, even after allowing for 
rising prices and appreciating land values, is another measure of the commercial develop- 
ment of agriculture. In 1951, two thirds of the nation’s farms had a total capital invest- 
ment in real estate, machinery and livestock of less than $10,000 but by 1961 only one 
fifth of all farms were in this category. In 1951, about 34,000 farms, or 5 p.c. of the total, 
had a capital investment of $25,000 or over; almost 40 p.c. were in this size group in 1961. 


In 1951, 62 p.c. of all farms produced $1,200 or more worth of farm produce annually; 
in 1961, the proportion was 74 p.c. The decrease in numbers of farms during the decade 
was greatest in the group of census farms producing less than $1,200 worth of products. 
The decrease in numbers of all farms was 16 p.c. but the decrease in the numbers of those 
producing $1,200 or more of farm produce was 9 p.c.* 


A commercial farm is often thought of as being one with a large acreage but this is 
not necessarily so. A commercial farm may be of any size and there were relatively small 
changes from 1951 to 1961 in the size-distribution of farms with sales of $1,200 or more. 
In 1951, 1.3 p.c. of all these farms were nine acres or less in size compared with 1.6 p.c. 
in 1961; in both years, most were in the 70-to-239-acre size group—in 1951, 45 p.c. and 
in 1961, 39 p.c. The farms containing more than 400 acres increased from 1 to 2 p.c. of 
the total in the decade. The larger Canadian farms produce the greater proportion of the 
total output. In 1961, farms with sales of $9,000 or more constituted 29 p.c. of all farms 
and produced 71 p.c. of all sales; in 1951, the corresponding proportions were 14 p.c. and 
47 p.c., respectively. In the latest census year there were 50,000 farms averaging 810 acres 
in size and these farms, which made up 10 p.c. of the total number, accounted for 45 p.c. 
of all sales. 


That farms have become more specialized is indicated by the fact that in 1961 there 
were generally fewer enterprises on each farm and that the enterprise was larger than a 
decade earlier. The proportion of all farms reporting cattle was about the same in 1961 
as in 1951 but the average number of cattle on those farms increased from 17 head to 32 


*Comparison made using the 1951 Census definition of a farm (see p. 496). 
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head. Fewer farmers kept milk cows in 1961 than in 1951, the proportions being 64 p.c. 
and 73 p.c., respectively. Decreases also occurred in the number of farmers keeping hogs 
and hens and chickens, the former dropping from 58 p.c. to 46 p.c. and the latter from 
69 p.c. to 55 p.c. Similar changes occurred in various crop enterprises. In 1951, almost 
60 p.c. of all farms grew potatoes and the average size of enterprise was eight tenths of 
an acre; in 1961, the proportion had decreased to 45 p.c. and the average size had increased 
to one and four tenths acres. Average sugar beet acreages rose from 17 acres in 1956 to 
23 acres in 1961 and tobacco acreages per farm were up by about one acre over the same 
five-year period. 


Regional and Provincial Contributions of Agriculture.—Agricultural produc- 
tion, being dependent on such factors as soil, climate and access to markets, naturally 
differs from region to region across the great expanse of Canada. In general, the country 
may be divided into four main geographical areas—the Maritime Provinces (excluding 
Newfoundland), Central Canada, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia—and, 
although local differences in agricultural production exist within these areas, one or two 
major types predominate. 


The regional differences in Canadian farm production are indicated by the distribution 
of cash income from farm product sales. In 1963, Western Canada (the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia) accounted for 73 p.c. of the total value of crops sold. Wheat, 
including Canadian Wheat Board payments, accounted for 53 p.c. of the total value of 
all crops sold; 97 p.c. of the wheat output is grown in the Prairie Provinces. The prairies 
also lead in the production of feed grains, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. All of Canada’s 
commercial production of soybeans is grown in Ontario. Potato production is concen- 
trated in Eastern Canada where over 86 p.c. of the total income from sales is realized, 
44 p.c. of it in the Maritimes. Climatic factors are the main determinants of areas suitable 
for fruit and vegetable production with the result that southern Ontario and British 
Columbia produce three quarters of the total value. 

Agriculture is third in importance of all the commodity-producing industries.* How- 
ever, its relative importance differs somewhat in each province. Agriculture is the largest 
contributor to the net value of total output only in Saskatchewan, where it contributes 
about 30 p.c. to the province’s economy, followed closely by construction. Agriculture 
ranks second in Prince Edward Island, after construction, producing about 28 p.c. of the 
total net value. Farming is in the same relative position as for the nation in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. In the first three of these provinces, manufacturing is 
the leading commodity-producing industry and construction leads in Alberta. In Nova 
Scotia, agriculture ranks fifth in importance and is in sixth position in British Columbia; 
in both provinces, manufacturing is the leading industry. 

The net value of agricultural production for Canada in the years 1960-61 averaged 
$1,859,000,000 (in current dollars), over three times the average value produced in 1935-39. 
Over the same period, the increased ratios by province were: Prince Edward Island, 2.6; 
Nova Scotia, 1.6; New Brunswick, 2.1; Quebec, 3.0; Ontario, 3.3; Manitoba, 2.8; Saskat- 
chewan, 3.9; Alberta, 3.4; and British Columbia, 3.6. Price rises contributed largely to 
these increases but the physical volume of agricultural output was greater or only slightly 
less in 1960-61 in all provinces. For Canada as a whole, output in 1960-61 was 1.5 times 
greater than in the immediate prewar period. It should be recalled when considering 
this comparison that drought sharply reduced output in the Prairie Provinces in 1961 as 
it did in several years of the earlier period. 


‘*Asri-business’’.—Agriculture in its primary production stage provides employment 
for 641,000 persons, but many more derive their livelihoods from the processing, trans- 
portation and marketing of farm products. Approximately 314,000 persons are employed 
in the manufacturing industries using products of farm origin, both domestic and imported, 


*Include agriculture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining, electric power, manufacturing and construction. 
Based on 1961 estimates of net value of production. 
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and these people make up 24 p.c. of all employees in manufacturing. Manufacturing 
establishments using products of farm origin constitute 27 p.c. of all plants and include 
firms engaged in the manufacture of bakery products, the preserving of fruits and vegetables, 
the manufacture of dairy products, flour milling, feed preparation, meat packing and 
tobacco manufacturing; 24 p.c. of the manufacturing plants use products of Canadian 
farm origin only. 


The farming community is a large consumer of industrial products, the production 
of which provides employment for an ever-widening group of workers. The farm machinery 
and repair parts industry annually does $330,000,000 worth of business at wholesale prices, 
employs 11,000 people in 69 factories, and pays average annual wages and salaries of $4,800. 
Farmers are large users of fertilizers and agricultural limestone, supporting an industry 
doing more than $105,000,000 worth of business annually, and the quantity sold is rising 
each year. There are 42 fertilizer plants in Canada producing mixed fertilizers and 
employing 1,200 workers earning an average wage of $4,700. Farmers buy large quantities 
of gasoline and diesel fuels for the 1,000,000 or more motor vehicles and tractors on farms. 
In 1961, there were 358,000 automobiles on farms, or 1.1 per farm reporting; 68 p.c. of 
the farmers had cars and more than half of them had trucks. Farmers’ cars represent 
over 8 p.c. of total Canadian automobile registrations and farm trucks are equal in number 
to more than one quarter of all commercial cars and trucks. Motor fuels are used, as well, 
in other items of farm equipment such as self-propelled combines and swathers. Electrical 
equipment is also important on Canadian farms, over 85 p.c. of which have electric power. 
Average consumption per “farm service” customer is over 4,300 kwh. a year. 


Transportation.—The movement of farm products to domestic and export markets 
is an important part of the business of common and private carriers in Canada. One 
fifth of the gross revenue of the railways, trucks and inland water carriers in 1962 was 
from this source. The proportion was highest for trucks (for hire and private intercity), 
about 27 p.c.* compared with approximately 19 p.c. for inland water carriers (wheat only)} 
and 13 p.c. for the railways. The total gross revenue of all three carriers from freight 
traffic in 1962 was approximately $2,000,000,000 and the revenue from agricultural products 
was over $373,000,000. 


Of the total volume of traffic tonnage on the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1962, including 
cargoes to and from United States and Canadian ports, products of mineral origin com- 
prised 45 p.c. followed by agricultural products with 35 p.c. Wheat alone made up 15 p.e. 
of the volume of all traffic. 


The transportation companies are important employers of labour in this country 
and, as was shown, about one fifth of their business is the result of agricultural production. 
Railway employees in 1962 numbered 137,000 and their average weekly wages and salaries 
amounted to $89.41. Truck transportation workers numbered 35,000, earning an average 
weekly wage of $83.13. Employment provided by the inland water carriers represents 
32,000 jobs (including services incidental to water transportation), paying an average of 
$85.23 a week in wages and salaries. 


Marketing.—The marketing of farm products in Canada is performed by a variety 
of agencies and private companies. The agencies include government boards, producer 
boards and co-operative marketing associations. Canada was among the first countries 
to develop bulk handling of grain. Today, this country has one of the world’s most modern 
and efficient country and terminal elevator systems. The prairie country elevators, to 
which the farmer makes delivery, have an average capacity of 70,000 bu. each. At mid- 
1962 there were 5,226 licensed country elevators with a capacity of 367,000,000 bu. 
Terminal elevators, located at Fort William/Port Arthur, Vancouver and Churchill, 
numbered 46 with an average capacity of 3,400,000 bu. The 25 mill elevators had storage 
for 13,000,000 bu. and the 30 eastern elevators averaged 3,600,000 bu. storage capacity. 


*Includes some United States farm products not separable. 
tExcludes shipments destined for overseas countries and carried in ships of foreign registry. 
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Total licensed grain storage capacity in Canada therefore amounted to 644,000,000 bu. 
Grain elevators provided over 10,000 wage-earning jobs with average wages of $76 a 
week. 


The Canadian Wheat Board has been operating since 1935 under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act and relevant regulations. The Board is the sole selling agency in 
domestic and export markets for those crops named as grains under the Act and grown in 
the designated areas of Western Canada. These crops include spring and winter wheat, 
Durum wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. Before the opening of each crop 
year, the Board announces initial prices for each of these crops and then, as they are sold, 
returns are pooled by grade, out of which interim and final payments are made to each 
producer. 


Producer marketing boards, authorized under provincial legislation, are active in the 
marketing of most other agricultural products. In 1962, the number of such boards was 
80, compared with 31 in 1956. Some marketing boards limit their functions to negotiation 
of price and other terms of sale and are most effective for canning crops and other products 
that are normally sold on a contract basis. Other marketing boards have the power to 
direct the sale of produce as to time, place, quantity and quality, to set prices and to 
impose service charges. Still other boards function largely to negotiate terms of sale 
but designate an agency to handle a portion of the product sold. 


The main commercial effort of Canadian farmers on a co-operative basis is in the 
marketing of their products. Sales of farm products through co-operatives averaged 
$975,000,000 in the two-year period 1961-62. This amount was equal to one third of all 
farm produce sold through commercial channels. The largest number of co-operative 
marketing associations serve dairy farmers. These numbered over 360 in 1962 and the 
number of associations handling livestock and livestock products was over 330. In volume 
of sales, the three wheat pools are foremost. They own and control country elevators 
throughout the western provinces and also terminal facilities at the Lakehead and 
Vancouver. 


In 1963, commercial refrigerated space available for the storage of perishable food 
products in Canada amounted to 148,000,000 cu. feet in 3,114 warehouses. Of this space, 
about 62,000,000 cu. feet’ was in 263 warehouses constructed under the Cold Storage Act. 
The average wages and salaries of workers in the storage warehousing industry in 1962 
was about $3 a week more than in the grain elevator trades. 


The final link in the food chain from producer to consumer is the retail chain store 
or the independent grocery. Modern retail stores feature self-service but they are still 
employers of a large number of workers—in 1962, they employed 77,000 persons and their 
total wage and salary bill was over $4,000,000. While labour productivity at the retail 
level has increased notably in recent years with the development of self-service, the trend 
toward greater variety of high quality, conveniently packaged and often pre-cooked foods 
has probably resulted in higher marketing costs. It is estimated that the farmers’ share 
of the consumer dollar in 1962 averaged 43 cents compared with 58 cents in 1950. How- 
ever, with the rise in real income,* the quantities of the various food items that the con- 
sumer can buy with an hour’s wages was higher in 1962 than a decade earlier. In 1962, 
an hour’s wages in the manufacturing industries would buy 7.7 loaves of bread compared 
with 6.3 in 1950; or 8.0 qt. of milk compared with 5.6; 3.1 lb. of butter instead of 1.5; and 
2.3 lb. of beef instead of 1.9. 


Food Costs.—Because of improved efficiency, both in farm production and in the 
processing and marketing of farm products, the consumer now enjoys a wide range of 
quality foods at moderate cost. Prices paid by the consumer for food have risen pro- 
portionately less since prewar than have the prices of the goods and services farmers buy; 
food prices are now about 153 p.c. higher than in 1935-39 while commodities and services 
used by farmers have risen 191 p.c. Prices received by farmers are up by 164 p.c. but 


*Income adjusted for the rise in consumer prices. 
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the wholesale prices of farm products have risen less than general wholesale prices. The 
general wholesale index is up by 140 p.c. since prewar compared with a rise of 136 p.c. in 
the wholesale prices of farm products. 


Consumer expenditures on food are a slightly smaller proportion of their total expen- 
ditures on all consumer goods and services than they were before World War II—23 p.c. 
compared with 25 p.c. in 1935-39. Rising consumer income coupled with a smaller propor- 
tionate rise in food costs have left a greater proportion of consumer income for expenditures 
other than food. 


Food Exports.—Canada is one of the major food exporting countries of the world. 
Cereals, cereal products, seeds, purebred livestock, livestock products, fruits and vegetables 
make up the bulk of the exports of agricultural products which are valued at over 
$1,000,000,000 annually, almost one fifth of Canada’s total export trade. Wheat dis- 
placed newsprint in 1963 as the leading export item for the first time since 1952 and the 
record export sales of wheat and wheat flour provided a strong impetus to the economy. 
Purchases of new automobiles and equipment by farmers showed a sharp upswing. 


Farm and Non-farm Incomes.—Realized net income from farming in 1963 totalled 
$1,410,000,000, not a record but equal to $3,056 per farm and the second highest average 
ever reached; in 1962 the average was $3,170. In addition, farm family workers derived 
income from non-farm sources. Real income per farm family worker, that is, income in 
terms of constant dollars, was 24 p.c. higher in the three-year period 1961-63 than in 
1951-55. By contrast, real wages of factory production workers rose 25 p.c. over the same 
period of time. The rate of expansion of output in the postwar period in manufacturing 
was 3.9 p.c. annually compared with slightly more than 1 p.c. for agriculture. The higher 
rate of industrial over agricultural growth provided the economic incentive for the larger 
rise in real incomes in manufacturing. 


Agricultural Research.—Biological and physical research in agriculture is under- 
taken extensively by the federal Department of Agriculture, by the universities and, on 
a more modest basis, by various provincial departments of agriculture, research councils, 
foundations and industries. At least 80 p.c. of all agricultural research is either done 
or provided with support by the federal Department of Agriculture. Without this 
program of research, Canadian agriculture could not have developed to its present level 
of efficiency. 


A new development in 1962 was the founding of the Agricultural Economics Research 
Council of Canada to provide new knowledge and ideas in the interests of sound economic 
development. Its single objective is to strengthen the industry by the development of a 
long-range independent research program in the social sciences applicable to agriculture. 
Two studies to be undertaken by the Council are (1) an analysis of the objectives of govern- 
ment agricultural policy and (2) a study of the feed freight assistance program. The 
Council is financed by grants from the federal and provincial governments, from farm 
organizations and co-operatives, and from business and industry associated with agriculture. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The federal Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that “in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that “the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 


*Prepared (May 1964) under the direction of S. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
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and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’”’. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. The 
agricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
Federal Government by the Territorial Division, Northern Administration Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Department of Agriculture 


The activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture fall into three broad groups: 
research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Research work 
is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through the application of fundamental 
scientific research to all aspects of soil management and crop and animal production. 
Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward the prevention or eradication of 
crop and livestock pests and the registration of chemicals and other materials used to achieve 
that end and toward the inspection and grading of agricultural products and the establish- 
ment of sound policies for crop and livestock improvement. Assistance programs cover 
some of the sphere of soil and water conservation, price stability, provision of credit, rural 
rehabilitation and development, and crop insurance and income security in the event of 
crop failure. 


The Department has three main Branches—Research, Health of Animals, and Pro- 
duction and Marketing—and its organization includes a number of smaller units—the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board (see p. 453), the Agricultural Products Board, the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (p. 430), Crop Insurance (p. 453), the 
Economics Division, the Information Division and Departmental Administration. 
Agencies closely allied with the Department and responsible to the Minister of Agriculture 
are the Farm Credit Corporation (p. 450) and the Board of Grain Commissioners (see 
Part II of Chapter X XI). 


Research Branch.—The Research Branch is the principal research agency of the 
Department. It conducts a broad program of scientific investigation covering both basic 
studies and practical attacks on agricultural problems. There are seven Research Institutes 
at Ottawa; two Research Institutes, ten Regional Research Stations, four Research 
Laboratories, 27 Experimental Farms and 20 Substations are located throughout the ten 
provinces and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The professional staff of the Research 
Branch numbers 864, of whom 460 have doctorate or post-doctorate degrees. 


The Research Branch serves all principal agricultural areas in Canada and co-ordinates 
its efforts with those of the National Research Council, universities and kindred agencies. 
One staff group is charged with the planning and co-ordination of the program and another 
with the administration required to carry it out. Four assistant directors general, repre- 
senting regional and organizational divisions, assist the programming of the work. Three 
research services—statistics, engineering, and analytical chemistry, located with the 
administrative and executive group at Ottawa—provide research groups across the country 
with specialized leadership and service and undertake critical researches or other creative 
work as required. 


The Research Institutes are organized on a scientific rather than a problem basis and 
are engaged primarily on basic research of wide application to agriculture. ‘They also 
carry out related national work such as the identification of plants, insects and pathogens. 
There are seven Institutes at Ottawa and one each at London and Belleville in Ontario. 
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The Animal Research Institute covers the fields of genetics and breeding, nutrition, 
physiology, biochemistry and management, and tackles problems in the production of 
milk, beef,{lamb, pork, poultry, eggs, wool and fur. Studies are carried out at the Plant 
fesearch Institute in taxonomy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, agrometeorology, 
weeds, and fruit and vegetable processing and storage. Cytological and genetic studies 
on cereal, forage, tobacco and horticultural plants are made by the Genetics and Plant 
Breeding Research Institute with special reference to problems encountered in the breeding 
programs and the assessment of quality characteristics. The Soils Research Institute 
studies genesis and classification, fertility, mineralogy and the organic, physiochemical 
and physical aspects of soils. This Institute gives leadership to the federal-provincial 
soil survey program through classification studies and by developing and standardizing 
analytical methods. It also provides a national soil-mapping service. A major section 
of the Entomology Research Institute deals with taxonomy, other assignments being in 
the fields of genetics, physiology, nematology and apiculture. The Institute assembles 
and maintains the national collection of insects. The M tcrobiology Research Institute 
is concerned mainly with metabolism, nutrition and genetics of bacteria of agricultural 
significance. The Food Research Institute conducts basic research on the characteristics 
of plant and animal products affecting food quality. The development of new principles 
of food processing and studies related to dairy technology are of major interest. 


The Research Institute at. London examines chemicals used or intended, to be used 
for insect, disease or weed control and investigates the reason for and the nature of the 
biological activity of the chemical. The Research I nstitute at Belleville is concerned with 
efforts to control destructive insect pests and noxious weeds with parasitic and predaceous 
insects, and with insect disease organisms. It is also the principal importing centre for 
beneficial insects and for some disease organisms from foreign countries. 


The Regional Research Stations and Laboratories cope with primary problems in 
various regions in all provinces. Other units have undertaken projects assisting in the 
exploitation of peat bogs, reclamation of marshland for pasture, prevention of soil erosion, 
dryland agriculture, the growing of special crops such as tobacco, and livestock breeding. 


Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Meat Inspection Act and the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act, 
and operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Contagious diseases of animals 
are controlled through preventive measures of inspection and quarantine of imported 
livestock and restricted commodities such as meat, farm products and other possible 
sources of infection; through conducting disease eradication programs, notably of bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Johne’s disease; through the control and eradication of serious 
animal diseases when outbreaks occur ; and through inspection and certification as to health 
of livestock for export. The Branch conducts ante-mortem and post-mortem examination 
of animals slaughtered at packing plants that market their meat products outside of the 
province in which they operate and also ensures that, in these plants, the animals are 
slaughtered in a humane manner. Animal pathology laboratories across the country, in 
addition to their research function, manufacture diagnostic reagents and biological products 
and provide analytical and diagnostic services for diseases of domestic and wild animals and 
for determination of the soundness of meat food products. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
conducts the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Six Divisions ad- 
minister legislation and policies in the production and marketing of livestock, poultry, 
fruits and vegetables, dairy products and plant products, and policies in connection with the 
control of disease in plants. Three Sections are concerned with markets information, con- 
sumer interests and with cold storage facilities and general services. 


The Livestock Division administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool 
and fur, with the registration of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle 
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and hogs and with the supervision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the pro- 
motion of livestock improvement and the compilation of market statistics. The Poultry 
Dwision carries out the policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record 
of Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for the 
grading of poultry products. The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legislation 
having to do with the grading of fruits and vegetables in both fresh’ and processed form, 
maple products and honey. The Division is responsible for the licensing of interprovincial 
and international brokers who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. The Dairy Products 
Dwision is responsible for the administration of legislation covering grades and standards 
for dairy products, including butter, cheese, concentrated milk products and ice cream. 
The Plant Products Division administers Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feedstufis, 
fertilizers and pest-control products, conducts field inspections and maintains regional 
testing laboratories. The Plant Protection Division is responsible, under the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act, for safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or 
diseases into Canada or their spread in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and 
pests in plant exports, and for seed potato certification. 


The Markets Information Section compiles and distributes market information respect- 
ing livestock, meats and wool, dairy products, eggs and poultry, and fruits and vegetables. 
The Consumer Section helps to promote proper use of Canadian agricultural food products 
through experimental work, carried on by its home economists, on the cooking of foods 
and the preserving of perishables. The General Services and Cold Storage Section administers 
the payment of subsidies for the construction of public cold storage facilities. Cargo 
inspectors at the main Canadian ports check the handling of goods moving to export. 
Other inspectors in the principal marketing areas make spot checks on retail outlets to see 
that food products meet the prescribed standards of quality and grade. 


Other Departmental Services.—The Economics Division collects, analyses and 
interprets economic information required to form and administer departmental policies and 
programs and also conducts surveys and research designed to improve agricultural pro- 
duction, marketing and farm living conditions. The Division acts as an economic and 
statistical research agency for the Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration and other bodies, assisting in any economic undertakings 
with which the Department is concerned. 


The Information Division gathers and publishes information arising from research 
work and the development of regulatory programs of the Department. Publication 18 
through the printed word, press and radio releases, motion pictures, television and exhibits. 


The general business management of the Department is the responsibility of the 
Departmental Administration, the duties of which also embrace Emergency Measures 
Planning and the Departmental Library; the main emphasis of the Library’s collection is, 
of course, on agriculture but extends also to the life sciences. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs* 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, a program designed to aid 
agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of improved 
methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have warranted, 
programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act (see p. 430) to deal with the results of the drought in the 1930’s; the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act (p. 454) to mitigate the effects of crop failure; and the Maritime 
Marshland Rehabilitation Act (p. 432) to save valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces. 

* Since the preparation of this Subsection, additional farm assistance legislation has been passed by Parliament 


in the form of the Farm Machinery Syndicate Credit Act (SC 1964, c. 29), which, as its name implies, provides 
for the extension of credit to syndicates for the purpose of purchasing machinery for use primarily by their members. 
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Although much has been accomplished by these measures, changes during the past two 
decades have dictated the need for a new approach to some agricultural problems. Large- 
scale mechanization, increasing farm size coupled with declining farm numbers, and market 
ing problems have led to the enactment of a number of legislative measures covering such 
matters as credit for farmers, price stability, crop insurance, resource development and 
policies to assist regional groups to catch up with the national level of progress. These 
measures are described individually below and in Chapter X on Land Use and Renewable 
Resource Development. 


Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, c. 43, proclaimed on Oct. 5, 
1959) established the Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board established in 1929. The Corporation, which is a Crown agency, reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


ANNUAL LOAN DISBURSEMENTS BY THE FARM CREDIT CORPORATION, 
YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1945-64 
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The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans for farmers. Under Part II 
of the Act the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land 
and buildings taken as security, or $40,000, whichever is the lesser. Under Part III the 
Corporation may lend 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and buildings and of the 
livestock and equipment taken as security, or $55,000, whichever is the lesser. To qualify 
for a loan under Part III a farmer must be under 45 years of age and have had at least five 
years farming experience. Part III loans are further secured by mandatory insurance on the 
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life of the borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision by the Corpor- 
ation until the loan is reduced to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and 
buildings. Similar life insurance and supervision are available on an optional basis to 
borrowers under Part II. 

The interest rate on the first $20,000 borrowed under Part II or the first $27,500 
under Part III is set by statute at 5 p.c. On that part of the loan which exceeds these 
amounts the interest rate is set by the Corporation with the approval of the Governor 
in Council. This rate can vary according to the interest rate on money borrowed by the 
Corporation, the operating costs of the Corporation and the allowance made for reserves 
against capital losses. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, the interest rate on the amount 
of loan under Part II exceeding $20,000 and the amount under Part III exceeding $27,500 
was set at 6; p.c. All loans are repayable on an amortized basis within a period not 
exceeding 30 years. 

The Corporation has 124 field offices administered by 169 credit advisers who are 
~ responsible for informing local farmers about the services available for pre-loan counselling 
on credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and for 
making farm appraisals. 

Funds for lending are borrowed at current interest rates from the Minister of Finance. 
The aggregate amount of such borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 25 
times the capital of the Corporation, which has been fixed by the Act at $24,000,000. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, the Farm Credit Corporation approved 8,689 loans 
for a total of $108,009,100 as compared with 7,438 loans for a total of $90,924,300 the pre- 
ceding year; the total amount of principal outstanding on loans was $341,169,139 as 
compared with $270,277,265 the previous year. 


1.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 
Farm Credit Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Year Ended Loans Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 
Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
BOE oue cis wiictowcneye 2,145 8, 225,500 8, 207,002 NO GO se rane: 5,339 40,031,250 35, 840, 882 
BODOG Aon Tees. 2,057 8,309, 650 8, 254, 322 AGGIE A ee ee 5,597 60,704, 050 52,305, 265 
OA = ae 2,921 13,978,700 13,183,992 O62 ns. sb betrc once 5, 885 68, 574, 850 68, 886, 875 
LSS) epee ees nian 3, 702 21,278,450 IGF S43, OGO ml LoGomeme aeeeee 7,438 90, 924; 300 78, 428,094 
SR ee 4,805 30, 144,950 28, 368, 265 LOCA ce deed cibe3 8, 689 108,009, 100 96,315,635 


1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 


2.—Mortgage Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 
Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-64 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Province 1962 1963 1964 
: No. $ No. $ No. $ 

SS LES: a 1 6, 100 1 20,000 5 68, 600 
Prince Edward Island.............. 113 733,200 122 929,300 155 1, 245, 700 
MOM OOUIA! oe ki. os os oa oe ks de 41 499 900 60 692, 200 74 821, 800 
Drew Brunswick..............:..... 111 1,109,700 101 1,192,500 83 945, 200 
“bat. i a ees 109 1,786,100 804 11, 434, 700 1,221 14,710, 400 
ee a 1,383 17,104, 400 1,526 20,144,700 1,796 24,766,000 
ES Se ee 429 5,024,000 479 5,390,500 625 7,460,800 
PMBICMECHGWAN.,......6.0<.-.s0000: 1,936 19, 812, 350 2,307 23,271,700 2,002 25,200,900 
ES ee ee 1,518 18, 447, 600 1,722 22, 834, 200 2,043 27,157,600 
pBrimsnC@olmbia:.................. 244 4,051,500 316 5,014,500 355 5,632,100 

4 WOT FO CES Sanaa aetna 5,885 68,574,850 7,438 90,924,300 8,689 | 108,009,100 


eines ian a Bede weer dle S| Ra ioe Cd eke eekielee! Gblrso cy |) PO Terje er Poe ee. Py 
1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 
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Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 110), administered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide credit by 
way of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or 
project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electrical system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for 
drainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including 
the family dwelling. Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and 
on terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
period July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1965. The maximum term of a loan and the interest rate 
remain at ten years and 5 p.c. simple interest, respectively. The borrower is required to 
provide from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the 
loan category to which it belongs. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against 
loss sustained by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of loans granted by it in a lending 
period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans 
made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. The current 
maximum stands at $400,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1963, 2,443 claims amounting to $1,711,367 
had been paid under the guarantee since the inception of the Act, representing a net loss 
ratio of less than one-tenth of one per cent after recoveries have been taken into account. 


By the end of 1963, $1,134,698,715 or 82.5 p.c. of the total loans made had been repaid. 
The position at that time was as follows:— 


As at Dec. 31, 1963 


: Balance 

Period Loans Made Repayments! Outstanding 

$ $ $ 

Mar. 1, 1945 to Feb. VASSAR Se tes mencer. -enbeda ayngene aterm: 33,605,576 33,605, 576 — 
Mar. 1, 1948 to Feb. PaaS Vie mh Gh abe pl pe yt 142,372,774 142, 353, 849 18,925 
Mar. 1, 1951 to Mar. 3101953... ck < Se 190,449,006 190, 332, 752 116, 254 
Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. SUP O56. Pe, 222,723,434 222,281,357 442,137 
Apr--1, 1956 to Mars St 49590. raj So ne mri 239,064,072 236, 627,356 2,436, 716 
Apr. 1, 105946 June 30; 19695058 be 346,911,334 273, 414, 076 73,497,258 
July 1/1962 to Dees 3h, 965, sudbcjshewstonekas 200, 847,106 36, 083,749 164, 763, 297 


DORA. 1. IMG 5 5 Vectra ee 1,375, 973,302 1,134, 698,715 241, 274, 587 


1 Includes principal amount of claims paid under government guarantee. 


3.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 
1962 and 1963, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


SSS 


Cumulative Totals 
Purpose 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Purpose 
Purchase of agricultural implements....... 53,867 | 87,214,786 56,028 | 99,178,510 || 889,377 |1,129,944,215 
Construction, repair or alterations of, or 
making additions to any building or 
strueuure ons {armien id, be ets te, 6,759 | 15,133,547 8,130 | 18,807,582 74,230 | 124,547,872 
Purchase of livestock. .................... 8,461 | 11,991,782 8,835 | 13,132,153 79,712 | 89,178,685 
Other mprovemente ot Soe, 3,534 | 3,749,096 4,380 | 4,836,319 40,149 | 32,302,530 


aca! ana | Pn, | ee ee See tY 


Dotale- co eccsrstercctne ees 72,621 |118,089, 211 77,373 | 135,954,564 || 1,083,468 |1,375,973,302 


a a nl Pe ee Sea 
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3.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 
1962 and 1963, with Cumulative Totals from 1945—concluded 


Cumulative Totals 
1962 1963 1945-63 
Province 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No $ No. $ No $ 
Province 
Mipiidiand O88 TOT 8 ye 30 59,768 37 77,699 556 805, 123 
Prince Hdward Island :):....4......0...054 905 1,180,571 962 1,348,515 16,136 17,022, 937 
OO LORY, eo BLY Sh ad eee ne ell tena ae ge a 666 986, 285 578 864, 685 11,589 12, 450, 863 
New Brunswick...... PRT SNe wie phava oe orane sete 508 790, 287 510 848 , 502 9,809 11,990, 153 
RIMMPND NA s cicrersr eg 8 1 «che: srs je» are spdnparve bese Sie alessacb 3,244 5,515, 926 2,871 5,598,713 107,768 | 141,794,060 
PURSUE tess co eck cco nica uence os ss 13,508 | 23,436,214 14,582 | 26,472,190 175,495 | 235,795, 733 
reece sl. uis)s os ete sce eles PRISE ae erect e 9,639 | 15,036,525 10,037 | 16,877,079 129,706 | 157,586,570 
ME MASKAGCCNOWAN ile cbscllecees cece bess dess 20,368 | 31,828,477 23,519 | 41,639,177 306, 832 | 388,705, 162 
TEETER TULA SR? PS Fe Os oe 21,523 | 34,886,360 22,085 | 37,763,054 294,313 | 367,821,606 
iprivish Columbia... 2. eee 2,230 4,368,798 2,192 4,464,950 81,264 42,001,095 


Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (SC 1958, c. 22, 
proclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board and repealed 
the Agricultural: Prices Support Act, 1944. The Board is empowered to stabilize the 
prices of agricultural products in order to assist the agricultural industry in realizing 
fair returns for labour and investment, and to maintain a fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and the costs of goods and services that they buy. 


The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support, at not less 
than 80 p.c. of the previous ten-year average market or base price, the prices of nine com- 
modities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; and wheat, oats and barley 
produced outside the prairie areas as defined in the Canadian Wheat Board Act). Other 
commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price as may be approved by 
the Governor in Council. Since the Act came into force, the following farm products, 
other than the nine nanied commodities, have been supported at one time or another: 
honey, potatoes, soybeans, sunflower seeds, sugar beets, tobacco, turkeys, apples, peaches, 
apricots, raspberries, asparagus, tomatoes, milk for manufacturing and skim milk powder. 
The Board may stabilize the price of any product by an offer-to-purchase, by a deficiency 
payment or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may be authorized. 


In stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means of deficiency payments, the 
price stabilization program has been assisting the agricultural industry to make production 
adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relationship between 
supply and demand. The institution of limited deficiency payments by the Board assists 
in the adjustment of production in a relatively short time. During the period of adjust- 
ment, the Board guarantees a minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity 
of product. 


During the six fiscal years that the Act was in operation prior to Mar. 31, 1964, the 
cost of stabilization programs averaged $57,000,000 a year. The Board has available a 
revolving fund of $250,000,000. Losses incurred are made up by Parliamentary appro- 
priations and any surplus is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. An Advisory 
Committee named by the Minister of Agriculture and composed of farmers or repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations assists the Board in its operations. 


Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection on 
crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing 
crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional require- 
ments rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific crops 
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or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. By the end of May 1964, crop in- 
surance legislation had been passed by Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Alberta. 


Contributions from the federal treasury are limited to 50 p.c. of the administrative 
costs incurred by a province and 20 p.c. of the amount of premiums paid in any one year. 
In addition, the Federal Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of 
the amount by which indemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed the 
aggregate of the premium receipts for that year, the reserve for the payment of indemnities, 
and $200,000. Farmers insured under the Act are not eligible for payments under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, nor are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as 
provided for under that Act. 


In 1963 more than 7,400 farmers in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island took out crop insurance coverage of approximately $15,000,000. 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on Nov. 
25, 1957, provides for an interest-free advance payment to producers for threshed grain 
(wheat, oats, and barley) in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the 
Canadian Wheat Board, exclusive of grain deliverable under a unit quota. Advance 
payments of 50 cents per bu. of wheat, 20 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. of 
barley are made, subject to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. Maximum advance 
payment per application is $3,000. At Apr. 30, 1964, the following advance payments had 
been made:— 


Period Applications oa z wre tos 
No. $ $ 
DUEL) AGC kULY SLOSS rae eee eee ngeek oe, ee 50,412 35, 203 , 467 698 
Aug1,: 1958 July st. 1959eOi Nee. SO OT aiar 45,341 34,369, 653 758 
Auge, 1959s Juby, 31 196 Vcaucl ai0d. ten, ees ached 50,047 38,492,505 769 
Aue. 1, 10GU =o. July Ste LOGI ion. ce aan viet. t ee 76,089 63,912,550 839 
Agent 1961S July 31}, 1962)..c27 Gt OCA BOGS iw 22,342 16,656,713 745 
Aug] h062}>e)aly 34, . 10634 nctresis, .ceeael nee Mee 39, 683 29,251,526 (ou 
Aug. 1, 19634 Atom, 30), 1964, 2 hc aoc ose 63, 427 62,132,949 980 


Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for all grain delivered 
subsequent to the loan, other than for grain delivered under a unit quota. The amounts 
deducted are paid to the Board until the producer has discharged his advance. At Apr. 30, 
1964, refunds had been made as follows:— 


. Total ye ‘ Percentage 
Period Refunded Candie Refunded 
$ $ 

Atig st LOS cduly 31): 1088-0. s.r aterm 35,199,195 4,272 99.9 
Avg. 131958 —> July 3t 19502. owe hg 34,363, 434 6,219 99.9 
Augi,'1959 == Suly 81° 1960000 eee Re 38,480,612 11,893 99.9 
Aug 171960 July: 31.991961...406s kA 63, 878, 523 34, 028 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1961 — July 31, 1962........ FEA lag eee, 16,596, 878 59, 835 99.6 
Auge tl, 1962" "July 311963, ke oe SOE FE 29,140,296 111,230 99.6 
Auge, 1963awbpres0ed064s) . bint e bi levasen” ) Gell a 55,731,062 6,401, 887 89.6 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yield 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem which the 
provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a crop the 
following year. Payments for the 1963-64 crop year, as at July 31, 1964, totalled $9,673,396; 
total payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $340,092, 230. 
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Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers con- 
tribute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. The 
additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected 
through the 1-p.c. levy in the 1963-64 crop year, as at July 31, 1964, was $10,736,292. 
The total amount collected since 1939 was $153,443,423. 


Farmers operating land in the spring wheat area, and not covered by the federal- 
provincial insurance scheme, are eligible for awards. Crop failure and natural causes 
preventing seeding and summer fallowing are taken into account in making awards and 
these may not exceed $200 in respect of any one farmer’s total cultivated acreage. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The Division is in charge of a Director who is assisted by a staff of 21 officers. For purposes 
of administration, the province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent 
headquarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for 
the summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of 
$125 an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground 
limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial 
assistance to agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. 
An inspection service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, pro- 
duction of the latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the 
improvement of roads and trails leading to them. Small fruit development is promoted 
through the distribution of quality foundation stock. 


Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. An experimental 
sheep flock is maintained. Poultry and beef production have increased with favourable 
marketing conditions and with departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial 
Farm Development Loan Act. A veterinary supervises the health of animals program 
and the joint federal-provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 


The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 
taining to agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
a Dairy Superintendent and Assistant, three Check Testers, three Dairy Herd Improvement 
Promoters, a Director of Veterinary Services and ten subsidized practising veterinarians, 
a Livestock Director, a Marketing Director, a Horticulturist, a Soil Analysis Assistant, 
a Poultry Fieldman, an Economist, an Agronomist, a Director of 4-H Clubs, three Agricul- 
tural Representatives, a Nursery Supervisor, and a Director, an Assistant Director and 
two Extension Workers of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to ‘“‘help 
the people to help themselves”’ through strengthening member interest in such organizations 
as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions, producer and marketing 
organizations. The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Services which has been established to promote agricultural policies and 
projects of the federal and provincial Departments of Agriculture. The Committee meets 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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quarterly to determine how the work of these Departments may be co-ordinated and 
directed through integrated agricultural policies and with minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy in New Brunswick is 
directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and the Directors of the following 
Branches: extension, livestock, dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
potato and plant protection, agricultural engineering, home economics, credit union and 
co-operative, and agricultural education. 


Quebec.—The agricultural policy of Quebec is formed around the premise that the 
family farm remains the ideal basis of the rural social structure. To serve the interests of 
agriculture, the provincial government, aided by various co-operative and professional 
associations, is working toward the improvement of agricultural production and marketing 
through the provision of farm credit, assistance to the farmer in organizing the collective 
commercialization of his products, the improvement of education and teaching facilities 
for farmers, and the encouragement of agricultural research. In addition, aid is provided 
in the form of subsidies to the settler and farmer in handicapped rural areas for the con- 
struction of buildings, the acquiring of stock, land clearing and development, and the 
transportation of produce to market. Under the federal-provincial ARDA program, 
plans are under consideration for the better utilization of farm lands and, generally, the 
rational development of rural areas. 


These services are administered through the Department of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion which operates under authority of a Minister, two Deputy Ministers and an Advisory 
Board, and comprises seven Services, the several divisions and branches of which deal with 
specific problems. Each Service is headed by a Director General. 


The Production and Marketing Service gives guidance to farmers in the best methods 
of producing and marketing dairy, animal, horticultural and forestry products and admini- 
sters the co-operative movement. Co-operative associations for the purchasing of farm 
supplies and the marketing of farm products are particularly prevalent in the Province 
of Quebec. 

The Research, Education and Information Service administers the Agricultural Research 
Council which was founded in 1947 to direct, co-ordinate and stimulate research work in 
agriculture; the results of such research are published in the annual review Recherches 
Agronomiques. This Service is also concerned with the dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion to farmers and the general public through the press, radio and publications; animal 
hygiene; veterinary education (the School of Veterinary Medicine at St. Hyacinthe); and 
agricultural education (Institutes of Agricultural Technology at St. Hyacinthe and Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére and fifteen intermediate schools). Information intended to improve 
family life in general by the cultural enrichment of the farm woman is given through 
direct teaching, by means of the review La Terre et le Foyer, through local exhibitions and 
the Provincial Exhibition of Farm Women’s Clubs. 


The Rural Planning Service, through its four sections—economy, planning, development 
and utilization of land—is mainly concerned with the implementation of joint federal- 
provincial programs being conducted under the federal Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (ARDA). The Colonization Service is occupied with the establishment of settlers, 
concessions of land and clearing of land. The Farm Planning and Extension Service is 
involved in the solving of problems of management and the promotion of agriculture 
at regional and county levels. Twenty-seven local offices co-ordinate the work of agrono- 
mists and specialists. Five-year agricultural contests are held in which the farmers of a 
parish or county take part, and an annual competition for the Agricultural Order of Merit 
brings into the limelight the most deserving farmers in each of the five regions into which 
the province is divided. The work of the Rural Engineering Service falls into three catego- 
ries—colonization roads, mechanized work and drainage work. The Administration Service 
deals with personnel, records and the purchasing and maintenance of materials and tools. 
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Also under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Farm Credit Bureau, the 
Quebec Sugar Refining Corporation (St. Hilaire) and the Agricultural Marketing Board. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance and 
administrative services through its Head Office, 14 branches and two Experimental Farms, 
and through research conducted under the direction of the Ontario Research Institute as 
well as that under way at the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Macdonald Institute, Western Ontario Agricultural School, Kemptville Agricultural 
School and the Horticultural Experiment Station. 


The administration of the Department is under the supervision of a Deputy Minister 
with the assistance of two Assistant Deputy Ministers. The Ontario Agricultural College, 
the Ontario Veterinary College and Macdonald Institute (the Federated Colleges of 
Ontario) report to the Minister and Deputy Minister. The Research Institute is the 
responsibility of the Director of Research who, in turn, reports to the Deputy Minister. 
- During 1962 an office was established to develop programs under the Agricultural Re- 
habilitation and Development Act of Canada. 


The services ofthe’ Co-operatives Branch are designed to encourage and assist co- 
operatives to operate sound and successful businesses under the control of their members; 
it also administers the Co-operatives Loans Act. The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, 
instruction and supervision service to all dairy factories and promotes the production of 
clean milk on farms. The Milk Industry Board of Ontario, functioning under the authority 
of the Milk Industry Act, regulates and supervises the marketing of milk and cream. 
During 1963, a new approach to marketing and merchandising agricultural food products 
was initiated by the formation of the Ontario Producers, Processors, and Consumers Food 
Council. All segments co-ordinated their efforts toward the solving of current problems 
and the recommending of long-range policies. ‘The Food Council operates as a separate 
branch and is also responsible for the market development program of the Department in 
an effort to increase markets at home and abroad. A Marketing Development Specialist 
is located in the Department of Economics and Development to co-ordinate development 
programs concerning agricultural food products. 


Through a staff of Agricultural Representatives, one of whom is located in each county 
and district, the Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service, and 
gives leadership to 4-H Club work and to the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. It 
also provides assistance to farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land 
clearing and breaking and improvement of farms and livestock. The Home Economics 
Service, which is part of the Extension Branch, gives leadership to organized activities of 
rural women. The Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies with 
particular attention to the health of animals, gives support to purebred livestock associa- 
tions and licenses artificial insemination centres, community sales, wool warehousemen and 
egg grading stations. The Farm Economics and Statistics Branch carries on research in 
farm business including cost analysis, marketing and land use; in co-operation with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics it gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch provides assistance to agricultural 
and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions and 
administers the Community Centres Act. Demonstration Farms in northern Ontario, 
one at New Liskeard and another at Sault Ste. Marie, are operated for the demonstration 
of methods adaptable to the area concerned, present emphasis being on beef cattle produc- 
tion. The Field Crops Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices, pro- 
motes the use of improved strains of seed and works for the improvement of pastures; it 
also administers the Weed Control Act. 

The Research Institute co-ordinates all research activities of the province’s agricul- 
tural schools and colleges in addition to developing a thorough research program in the 
interests of agriculture and industry associated with agriculture. 
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Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture and Conservation serves Manitoba 
through the following branches and services. 


The Extension Service deals with agricultural engineering, entomology and_ bee- 
keeping, radio, TV and information, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists 
devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held. 
Thirty-seven agricultural representatives and six assistants are located in 35 offices in the 
province, each serving from one to five municipalities; 14 home economists serve designated 
areas. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and admini- 
sters policies that encourage the improvement and production of livestock and poultry, 
and works in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the federal 
Health of Animals Division in the control of livestock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, inspects 
creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese and butter making and issues 
licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders. Extension activities include 
addressing meetings and preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 


The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improve- 
ment of cereal, forage, special crops and horticulture and promotes proper land use through 
soil conservation programs. The Branch develops and administers policies that encourage 
good field crop husbandry, soil conservation and weed control. 


The Economics and Publications Branch deals with agricultural economics, supervises 
the farm business clubs and publishes and distributes annually approximately 150,000 
bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. The Publications section publishes agricultural 
statistics and maintains an agriculture reference library. 


The Co-operative Services Branch registers and supervises co-operatives and credit 
unions and administers the Acts governing them. It also collects and compiles statistics 
on co-operative activity throughout the province. | 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and livestock owners. 


The Water Control and Conservation Branch administers, through the Water Rights 
and the Water Power Acts, the water resources of the province and all works in connection 
with the control and utilization of those resources. The Departmental Act and associated 
statutes provide for the construction of works to control and use water, and for technical 
and financial assistance to local governments for the construction, maintenance and 
operation of such works. The Floodway Division is responsible for co-ordinating all 
matters in respect to design and construction of the proposed Red River Floodway. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 


The Agricultural Representative Branch has a technical staff of 55, which serves all 
branches of the Department as well as the other agencies operating within the Co-operative 
Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, 
provincial and university farm services; they work through Agricultural Conservation and 
Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and local improvement district to 
supply the farmer with scientific and practical information and to develop district improve- 
ment programs. The Department pays one half the cost of local group development 
projects. In farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the federal Department 
of Labour and the National Employment Service. 


Animal Industry Branch specialists provide technical information to livestock pro- 
ducers and administer the record of performance program for beef cattle. The Dairy 
Division of the Branch administers dairy herd improvement programs, assists producers 
with management and production problems, inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing 
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and frozen-food locker plants, and administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legis- 
lation; the Livestock Division encourages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes 
by the establishment of purebred sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribu- 
tion of bulls, boars and rams, and registers brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents 
and promotes programs on insect control, feeding and management; the Poultry Division 
maintains poultry testing and banding services, licenses produce dealers and buyers, 
hatcheries and hatchery agents, and otherwise promotes flock improvement; the Veterinary 
Division assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers the 
Veterinary Service District Act and the calfhood vaccination program, provides a labora- 
tory service for the livestock and poultry industries and co-operates with Federal Govern- 
ment officials and local veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irriga- 
tion development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and water utilization and control projects. Land reclamation and development, 
and construction of provincial community pastures also come within its jurisdiction. 
The Branch administers the ground and surface water of the province and provides for 
regulated use of water for all purposes. 

The Lands Branch administers Crown and Land Utilization Board lands, except 
forest reserves and parks in settled areas; classifies it according to the use for which it is 
best suited; disposes of such lands under long-term leases; secures land control for land 
utilization projects; supervises new settlement projects; pays for clearing and breaking 
by farmers on provincial leases; and operates provincial community pastures. 


The Plant Industry Branch conducts grassland improvement programs and programs 
for crop improvement and protection, and gives advice on soil conservation, horticultural 
problems, and weed and pest control. The Seed Plant Division carries on custom cleaning 
of forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and 
honey production and conducts continuous inspection. 


The Agricultural Machinery Administration carries out detailed tests on agricultural 
machines being sold in Saskatchewan to evaluate their structural and functional perform- 
ance and inspects and licenses farm implement vendors. Other services to the public 
are provided through an agricultural machinery extension program. 

Farmers are assisted by the Family Farm Improvement Branch which gives technical 
advice at the farm on the construction of farm buildings and on farmstead planning, 
mechanization and materials handling. The Branch conducts research for farm water 
and sewage works. 

The Economics and Statistics Branch undertakes research and investigations required 
to formulate and evaluate policies and programs that will ensure a high level of growth and 
efficiency in Saskatchewan’s agriculture; it collects, analyses and distributes economic 
information and principles to assist people interested in or engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income are available from the Sta- 
tistics Division. 

Farm information is dispensed daily over private radio stations, over TV stations 
and to the press by the Information Division. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the following 
branches and services. 

The Field Crops Branch administers programs and policies relating to crops and soils. 
A Supervisor is in charge of each division, namely, Crop Improvement, Crop Protection 
and Pest Control, Weeds and Soils, Horticulture, Apiculture, and Special Projects. A crop 
diagnostic service is offered through the Crop Clinic at Edmonton. The Horticultural 
Station at Brooks and the Tree Nursery at Oliver offer services in horticulture and provide 
trees for farm planting. 

The Livestock Branch administers policies to aid in general livestock improvement 
and sire distribution. This includes setting standards for and approving public sales of 
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sires, record of performance programs for beef cattle, sheep and swine, extension and 
control of artificial insemination. The Branch also administers Supervision of Feeder 
Associations; brand registration; brand inspection; licensing of butchers, livestock dealers 
and stockyards; pound districts and sale of horned cattle. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act, the Frozen Food Act and the 
Margarine Act. The testing, grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants 
are under regulation, as are standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation, 
and temperature control for dairy and frozen-food plants. A regular cow-testing service 
to provide the basis for breeding, feeding and culling dairy cattle is available to dairy 
producers and the Branch laboratory conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses needed 
for industrial directives. 


The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry 
and supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease. The Branch issues 
hatchery, wholesale, first receiver and trucker licences for the handling of poultry products. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides diagnoses of livestock and poultry diseases 
through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; lectures in veterinary 
Science at the University of Alberta, and many meetings; and promotes government 
policies aimed at reducing losses throughout the province such as brucellosis control, 
stockyard inspection, swine health program, mastitis, etc. 


The Agricultural Extension Service operates 45 offices and employs the services of 
59 district agriculturists and 21 district home economists. The district agriculturists and 
district home economists supply information and provide guidance to farm families with 
respect to agriculture and homemaking: they also promote progressive agricultural or 
homemaking policies and programs. 4-H Clubs are administered by this Branch. The 
Branch is divided in the following main divisions: District Agriculturists; District Home 
Economists; 4-H Clubs; Agricultural Engineering; Radio and Information; and Pub- 
lications and Visual Aids. 


The Fur Farms Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, and assists fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement; the Radio and 
Information Branch conducts five broadcasts a week over ten radio stations and issues 
weekly bulletins to press and radio ; the Water Resources Branch deals with water rights, 
drainage, irrigation, and water power development; the Lands and Forests Utilization 
Committee (composed of representatives from the Department of Lands and F orests, 
Power Commission, Department of Municipal Affairs, University of Alberta and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) deals with the proper use of submarginal agricultural land; and the 
Farm Economics Branch studies various economic farm problems and advises farmers 
on management and marketing. 


Credit is made available to farmers for the purchase of lands under the Farm Purchase 
Credit Act, and for home improvements under the Farm Home Improvement Act. 
Agricultural and Vocational Colleges are operated at Olds, Fairview and Vermilion. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The 
Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
the administration of legislation affecting agriculture and the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 


The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations; its work 
also includes supervision of stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and 
inspection of licensed abattoirs too small to qualify for federal inspection services. In 
addition, the Branch supervises the operations of the Dairy Branch in the inspection of 
commercial dairy premises. Officials are stationed at 11 centres throughout the province. 
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The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
nine points in the southerly section of the province. 


The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 17 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the government land- 
clearing program and farm labour services, and promotes junior club projects. The Poultry 
Branch offers extension services to the poultry industry. 


Subsection 2.—Ag¢gricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities or assistance for training in agricultural sciences, which 
may be at university or secondary school level or be given in special short-term or longer- 
term courses. A number of universities in the provinces of Central and Western Canada 
_ offer degree courses in agricultural, household and veterinary sciences and also provide 
opportunities for postgraduate study and research in the agricultural field. Most courses 
at the secondary level give practical training in modern farming methods and community 
leadership. The facilities available in each province are described in the 1963-64 Year 
Book, pp. 430-432. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is obtained 
through the Censuses of Canada and through partial-coverage surveys. Results of the 
1961 Census are summarized in Section 4 of this Chapter and are available in greater 
detail in census publications issued by the Bureau.t A list of such publications is available 
on request. 

The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture 
on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, 
per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
industries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
the Canada Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
agencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate 
with the Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports volun- 
tarily and dealers and processors also provide much valuable data. The figures contained 
in this Section do not include estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively 
minor part in Newfoundland’s economy, commercial production of most agricultural 
products being quite small. In the following Subsections, details are given for 1963; 
figures are subject to revision. 


Economic Activity in 1963 Related to Agriculture.—During 1963, the gross 
national product experienced continuous growth and reached a level of $43,000,000,000, 
an increase of 6.5 p.c. over the previous year’s estimate of $40,300,000,000. With over-all 
prices for the year increasing by less than 2 p.c., more than two thirds of the gross national 
product increase represented a gain in volume of output. The year ended on a particularly 
strong note with a 3-p.c. increase in the final quarter, one of the sharpest gains since the 
beginning of the current expansion in early 1961. Although all components of final 
demand shared in the year’s growth, the most prominent developments were a notable 
11-p.c. rise in the level of merchandise exports and a contraction in Canada’s deficit on 
current account transactions with other countries. The rise in exports was dominated by 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
{ Available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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exceptionally large shipments of wheat to Russia in the final quarter of the year, although 
increased foreign demand was widespread over many commodities. 


Increases in demand were paralleled by a 7-p.c. rise, to $32,600,000,000, in national 
income, in which both profits and labour income registered similar relative gains. A rise 
in total net income from farming operations also contributed to the increase in national 
income. The gain recorded for agriculture was attributable in part to higher cash receipts 
and income in kind but mostly to a significant build-up in farm inventories of grains in 
Western Canada as a result of larger crops, especially wheat, in 1963. Although farm 
operating expenses and depreciation charges continued to advance, the increase was 
insufficient to offset completely the gain in gross income. 


Subsection 1.—Cash Income from Farming Operations, 1963 


Estimates of cash income from farming operations include data concerning cash 
income from the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops, net cash advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, 
deficiency payments made by the Agricultural Stabilization Board, and supplementary 
payments. Farm cash income from the sale of farm products includes the returns from all 
sales of agricultural products except those associated with direct inter-farm transfers. 
The prices used to value all products sold are prices to farmers at the farm level: they 
include any subsidies, bonuses and premiums that can be attributed to specific products, 
but do not include storage, transportation, processing and handling charges which are not 
actually received by farmers. 


Cash receipts for 1963, excluding supplementary payments, were estimated at 
$3,219,100,000 for Canada (excluding Newfoundland). This amount was 2.1 p.c. above 
the previous record of $3,154,200,000 established in 1962. Contributing most to the 
increase were higher receipts from the sale of wheat, coarse grains, tobacco, and poultry 
and dairy products; less important contributions were made by gains in returns from the 
sale of potatoes and fruits and increased net cash advances on farm-stored grains in Western 
Canada. The more important decreases in returns were recorded for cattle, calves, hogs, 
flaxseed and Canadian Wheat Board payments on previous years’ western grain crops. 
Farmers received, during 1963, $14,800,000 in the form of supplementary payments paid 
out entirely under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. This contrasted 
with supplementary payments during 1962 of $70,300,000 which included payments under 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and also payments made under the Western Grain 
Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan. Total cash receipts for the year, including supplemen- 
tary payments, amounted to $3,233,900,000, a record high fractionally above the 1962 
estimate of $3,224,600,000. 


Field Crops.—During 1963 farmers realized an estimated $1,316,300,000 from the 
sale of field crops, cash advances on farm-stored grain in Western Canada, and Canadian 
Wheat Board payments. The increase of nearly 7 p.c. over the $1,233,200,000 realized 
in 1962 resulted mainly from substantially higher income from the sale of wheat, coarse 
grains and tobacco. Income from field crops accounted for 40.9 p.c. of the farm cash 
income for 1963, excluding supplementary payments. 


Income realized by farmers from wheat, at time of delivery, amounted to $599,300,000 
compared with $527,100,000 in 1962. This gain of $72,000,000 was the largest recorded 
in 1963 for any single item included in farm cash income and was attributable entirely to 
larger marketings. Marketings of oats and barley in 1963 exceeded those of 1962 by about 
40 p.c., and accounted for the significant increase in the returns from these grains—from 
$85,800,000 to $114,100,000. The second highest increase recorded for a field crop item 
in 1963 was that for tobacco; total receipts to producers were $114,200,000, compared 
with $96,500,000 in 1962, most of the gain accruing to Ontario. This situation was largely 
a result of marketing problems that developed in the fall of 1962 and necessitated the 
marketing, in the early months of 1963, of that part of the 1962 crop which normally would 
have been sold before the end of that year. 
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These gains were offset to some extent by smaller participation payments made by 
the Canadian Wheat Board on previous years’ grain crops. Western Canadian farmers, 
at the time of delivery, are given initial payments and certificates stating the quantities 
and grades delivered and these certificates entitle the farmers to share in any surpluses 
accumulated by the Board through subsequent sales of these grains for domestic consump- 
tion and export. The share of the surplus accruing to farmers represents the Canadian 
Wheat Board participation payments. In 1963, these payments amounted to $124,000,000 
compared with $181,100,000 in 1962. 

Income from the sale of flaxseed was also lower than in 1962. Smaller marketings 
and lower prices brought income from this commodity down by about $11,000,000 from 
the $47,600,000 realized in the previous year. 


Livestock and Animal Products.—Cash returns to farmers from the sale of live- 
stock and animal products were estimated to be $1,867,300,000 in 1963, down slightly 
from the record high of $1,884,800,000 reached in 1962; returns from the sale of poultry 
and dairy products were up in 1963 but income from cattle and calves, at $639,000,000, 
was down 6 p.c. from the all-time high of $680,000,000 realized in the previous year— 
attributable to both lower prices and smaller marketings. Lower prices also brought 
returns from hogs down from $330,300,000 in 1962 to $321,000,000 in 1963. 

Poultry meat production reached a new peak in 1963 and cash income from this 
source amounted. to $168,900,000 compared with $153,300,000 a year earlier. Although 
ege production was below the 1962 level, prices rose sufficiently to provide receipts of 
$148, 400,000, nearly $7,000,000 above the previous year. 


4.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 1961-63 


Item 1961F 1962r 1963 
$000 $000 $7000 
Grains, Seeds and Hay................ 5: e cece cece cence eee eter eee e eens 794, 765 916,939 959,377 
hie Care etice Ate EO Let. Pk Lae | tee «le oan oe. ae) s aioe olapehre | «Rae ot 487, 320 527,059 599,281 
Wheat participation payments............ cece eee e eee e eee ene e ee eenee 122,330 1o2n O20 123, 968 
1S PO ek Sees, nM ebro. ¢ cranial «mm iwleg deladhe + ake s Ope 23, 900 33,496 45, 584 
Oats participation payments...:........ 2c cee e eee cere e street tee cees 8,928 4,301 — 
ee es oh te Se. Nes Ra eNOS whe be Wiggs « PRUE S's RISES» 63, 813 52,326 68, 550 
Barley participation payMents. .... 0.0.2.5 cec seer e eee e net e eee eees 2,022 24,244 —_ 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments..............-.++5> —34, 538 5,916 11, 203 
eM ee cs Pee SAN, eee J. Sew oe aalate «Ra aitee etnias OBR See iales 4,946 8, 809 7, 803 
eal MMMM MEM cai. ici ayatayecs st coca ei 41st avery tein se. eerar'eib its s/atie endtele tice ecient 49,770 47,621 36, 366 
CTI EM oo cla ee alain ach vie was peas asi nie gS Fieiein e 2 o'sis woe Se Wie wie 17,047 Dire 11,715 
SO Tuco ht oy a a ee Se I nee Soe coe er 12,649 14,906 13, 463 
‘Clay EN Le BN SE Gene cee rien OO ICC 21,866 24,331 27,910 
Oloverancdierassisecd asetttet acct stoe ss casio see see ests cle’ seme ctdtse gears 11,541 10,136 13,073 
BI ARG WIOW OEE eat. Soka oe iki ciel -tedligiel Caleta) ~ Hie fhWelsis isis bap terse eo SAA 1,144 461 
Vegetables and Other Field Crops. ...............-. see eee eee eens 227,380 226,825 260,576 
DOD COCR EES ee ee Nae ee Aan Sete ead « Stolle peeks Gea bay a Siete, eh geass 38,101 37, 025 41,969 
EOE a ee ee ey eae ee eee et eae ik 74,002 79,585 78,220 
MAT DOCS). 0 aoe » -: Goelh «+. sda mee ed hss shale See Falee ss ene 12,525 13, 706 26,138 
RG DACCOM Foe EEL ERNeL.. | entlas SAR sites eat eae aint «aides 102,752 96,509 114, 249 
Livestock and Poultry.............. 0... cece cece cece eee e eee enneeaees 1,102,423 | 1,174,355 1,188, 602 
(Cisne Bieaciave breeh WAGs ine 6G bloc OO HAE OS OGIO De OR RONG nO EaC ey Iniaomr rnc 628, 842 680,055 638, 992 
BiaoTy BN LATA DE ieee an o.s bah a « oldteisphs wins eiave as so mines 6s oo Sine os 0\y Saee 11,678 10,681 9,741 
Rr acc Aodhan coos esa o> © ER oe os Baieate cine SRtaioes 6 bial winravalgie so s/aninny 317,745 330,301 321,007 
GE 2k che Ss eed wus sist wi Fiditle, ete pers » Bee nin oye Bimiage oni 6 aga 144,158 153 ests 168, 862 
MOMIPY PrOMUCtS. ... 05... eee ecco e cece beet enn etre cer neseetnnsene 533,978 538, 752 547, 834 
Pore iS 2 US 0 RRR cos pico BReee Oo 0 BORE Ob Conn oar ean te 53, 722 57,960 64, 645 
Other Principal Farm Products..................: eee e esse eee eee e eens 157, 634 157,131 166,189 
aa ie Re 0 os RAN re om ibaiats svnin Aaraple ss ERGs « nes tame oe» + Sindy 141,970 141,601 148,381 
es eee ne ees eae Reet oe Reraneh (he cdeteed aie clie aretele shel sionaetens 3,003 2,812 2,594 
_ OE ees eeeSors GAGE Cae Cioran ae sys Sent ae 5, 605 5,312 7,487 
MPS rdCts se  -cceaee eee che coe tence nese ces ttteeetseertccnnee 7,056 7,406 Teta. 
Miscellaneous Farm Products.................. cece ce eee e cece eeeeeeeees 35,954 35,431 35,593 


MRTG ETE O CLUE CES Te rere oe ee en wie ale RUNG ciaTSlake ielalels Wlaiere; » el oletille eraysie'e 27,841 26,580 26,475 
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4.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 1961-63—concluded 


Item 19617 1962 © 1963 
$7000 $000 $000 
Fur Farming, 00020020. skim eee a ae 18,117 18,000 18,500 


Deficiency Payments— 
Bigessh, JMG 10) Riaas denne eeeee oe hae hee eee Lee ae ee ee 15 577 59 


Sugar beets. Got. jae se neal Og 0. eae ob ee eased ae ue 733 1,251 
POTNCR oo n.2? aoe 0 eet aC aS, on ee ee an ene YP 33 957 1 
Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products...................... 2,951,862 | 3,154,240 3,219, 102 
Supplementary Payments... 0.04 s060 60s cess ve0eSdeeesss ee, OL 35,766 70,313 14,769 
Totals, Cash Incomejg:n 7p os. Ras Hee el A Aa 2,987,628 | 3,224,553 352335871 
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5.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1961-63 
SSS SS 


Province 1961r 1962r 1963 
56 GO CB VS ah ae a ee a BRAN YM Pod cit 

$000 $000 $000 
Pitines Edward Tala ok oat tise onlin sd eee AMO ce ie ee 23,913 25,010 25, 922 
INGVA DCDUR we part cae es erc tt aera tear ee, ne eee 45, 498 46,123 45,751 
New Bramswich 311202 OF.) Ae ea ee aa ons fa 42,311 43,122 43,686 
es a eEee ea men Peame et Tenner SIMRaRD) t= ik alee e mic hig, yeationetede 437,309 462,966 475, 663 
ONGATIO. 0 i wuscs oaks tage rien ete ett et re nn enn a 890, 880 935,951 990, 363 
Manitoba. S005 9.55, 9 .c Baas cs EOS SEO AN © ecalee 242,678 251,750 268,175 
Sagke hear 37 vise peer ian elt Sean perenne 600, 964 683, 139 699,016 
Alberta:te?. Fs bR AY oo wale We icte th ae a aaniee Le nt kaki os 531,510 554, 491 520,954 
BritishiCotumbias, Jp. cocks tenors aa ee eee ee 136,799 151,688 149,572 
Dota as oyiss fe loc pade ti gauss cee. eee ee te ae 2,951,862 | 3,154,240 3,219,102 
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Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations.—Two different 
estimates of net income from farming operations are prepared by the Agriculture 
Division. One is called realized net income and is obtained by adding together cash 
income from farming operations, supplementary payments and the value of income in 
kind, and deducting farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. This estimate of 
farm net income represents the amount of income from farming that operators have left 
for family living or investment after provision has been made for operating expenses and 
depreciation charges. The second estimate is referred to as total net income and is obtained 
by adjusting realized net income to take into account changes occurring in inventories of 
livestock and stocks of grains on farms between the beginning and the end of the year. 
The latter estimate is the one used to calculate the contribution of agriculture to national 
income. * 


For the year-1963, it was estimated that realized net income of farmers from farming 
operations amounted to $1,410,200,000. This estimate was 5.4 p.c. below the 1962 level 
of $1,490,700,000 but 3.7 p.c. above the average of $1,360,500,000 for the five-year period 
1958-62. Although farm cash income reached a record high in 1963 and income in kind 
advanced, farm operating expenses and depreciation charges rose by nearly 5 p.c. and 
supplementary payments dropped from $70,300,000 in 1962 to $14,800,000. 


Total net income, which takes into account changes in farm inventories of grains and 
livestock, amounted to $1,717,000,000 in 1963, slightly more than 2 p.c. above the 1962 
level of $1,678,800,000 and nearly 30 p.c. above the average of $1,326,200,000 for the 
five-year period 1958-62. Gains in farm cash income and income in kind contributed to 
the increase, but most of it was attributable to a significant build-up in farm inventories 
of grains in Western Canada as a result of larger crops, especially wheat. Although 
that part of farm net income represented by inventories is not readily available for spend- 
ing, it forms the basis of cash advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada and is 
part of total production for which estimated total expenses were incurred during the year. 

Farm cash income, the most important component of farm net income, and supple- 
mentary payments are discussed on p. 462. Income in kind, which includes the value of 
agricultural production consumed in homes on farms where produced and the imputed 
rental value of farm dwellings, was estimated at $356,500,000 for 1963, as against 
$345,800,000 for 1962; the increase resulted mainly from a rise in the value of poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables consumed and an estimated higher rental value for farm 
homes. The value of dairy products consumed was down slightly as was that of meat 
and forest products. 

The value of inventory change is obtained by calculating the change in the quantity 
of grain and the number of livestock on farms between the beginning and the end of the 
year and valuing the difference at annual average prices. The value of inventory change 
at the end of 1963 was estimated at $306,800,000 as compared with $188,000,000 at the 
end of 1962. The 1963 estimate reflects an increase in the farm number of cattle, calves, 
hogs and chickens, together with a substantial rise in the quantity of farm-stored grains, 
particularly wheat, resulting from the large production of that year. 

Operating expenses and depreciation charges include farm business costs incurred by 
farmers regardless of whether they are paid for in cash or accumulated as new debt. As 
far as possible they exclude outlays for goods and services obtained directly from other 
farmers. All subsidy payments are taken into account so that the estimates represent 
only the net amounts paid by farmers. During 1963, these expenses and depreciation 
charges totalled $2,180,200,000, nearly 5 p.c. above the previous record high of $2,079,600,000 
established a year earlier. Almost without exception, higher outlays were made by 
farmers for each of the items of goods and services used in the farm business. The greatest 
increase in expenditure in 1963, both on a percentage basis and in absolute terms, was for 
fertilizer; the increase from $90,400,000 in 1962 to $105,900,000 resulted from a combina- 
tion of higher prices, purchases of larger quantities and the use of fertilizers with higher 


_, __* Information on the methods and concepts used to determine the contribution of agriculture to national income 
is available in DBS publication Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II. 
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plant-food content. An increase of about 12 p.c. in the gross rent payable on tenant- 
operated properties reflected the larger crops harvested in Western Canada and the 
consequent rise in share-rent payments in that area. Repairs to farm machinery in 1963 
were also estimated to be about 12 p.c. above the 1962 level, largely because of a substantial 
increase in farmers’ purchases of repair parts. 


6.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1960-63 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Norte.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 


the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations 
and, in 1960, payments under the federal-provincial unthreshed grain assistance policy. 


Item 1960 1961r 1962: 1963 

$000 $000 $000 $000 
1. Cash income from farming operations.............. 2,776,723 2,951, 862 3,154,240 3,219,102 
2. Income:in kind Aye eee 4 ee a ee ee eee 351, 168 339,793 345,778 356, 543 
S-sOUpplementanry, pay Mentse sere eee nen 77, 204 35, 766 70,313 14,769 
4. Realized gross income (Items 1+2+3)............. 3, 205, 095 3,327,421 3,570,331 3,590, 414 
5. Operating and depreciation charges................. 1,916,358 1,979, 757 2,079,598 2,180,243 
6. Realized net income (Items 4—5).................. 1,288, 737 1,347, 664 1,490, 732 1,410,171 
JieValueyot inventoryAchances!t.-,..qace ase. ee ae 51, 627 —272,992 188,039 306, 813 
8. Total gross income (Items 4+7)................05- 3,256, 722 3,054, 429 3, 158,270 3, 897, 227 
Totals, Net Income (Items 8—5)............ 1,340,364 1,074,672 1,678,772 1,716,984 


7.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1960-63 


Norr.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations 
and, in 1960, payments under the federal-provincial unthreshed grain assistance policy. 


Province 1960 1961r 1962° 1963 
i $000 $000 $7000 $000 
Newtoundlandia:.. O89 Ga. Ce. CERIOT? ae ee —_ —_ — — 

Prince, Ldward Islands term ric eens nen eines 13,355 6, 808 6,975 7,256 
INO VANS COTA ard ta ee re re a ee os Oi 15,041 14,819 12600 11,492 
News Brunswick. “ieee is tt. eros ey. 23, 224 11,910 11, 862 11,039 
LOTTE) ee lCee Rien ne eM A ee Re Oa ee Wh A 185, 686 190,985 200,278 189, 052 
OR TALI Bee ree ee ee ree ee ee, 331,792 353, 946 379,531 372,796 
Manitoba ysaj ets. 2: GULee ast. 7a aoe 115, 933 62, 204 174, 446 120, 927 
Saskatehe waniamen ses Sie nada bes chica Me kc ee ee 372,981 132,935 506, 038 605,131 
PAID ELC ee eee ee oc oe Ee ee OP ee 229, 200 240,064 316,665 333, 841 
BritishsColumbia Sy. Feetthiee eee tee ea Sonlo2 61,001 70,322 65, 450 
Totals eee eee ee ee 1,340,364 1,074,672 1,678,772 1,716,984 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production for Canada was estimated 
at 164.1 for 1963 (1949 = 100), 7.8 p.c. above the previous record high estimate of 152.2 
established in 1962. For the most part, this gain was attributed to the increased output 
of grain, particularly wheat, in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Also contributing to the 
higher total production in 1963 were small increases in the output of cattle, hogs, poultry, 
dairy products and fruits. Reduced production was recorded for potatoes, vegetables, 
calves and eggs. 


On a provincial basis, the most important increase in farm production occurred in 
Saskatchewan where total output was up by one third over the 1962 estimate, largely as a 
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result of the bumper wheat harvest in 1963. For much the same reason, the index of pro- 
duction in Alberta rose by just over 14 p.c. The only other province for which an increase 
was recorded was Nova Scotia where the index moved up fractionally because of increased 
output of such important items as poultry products, hogs and fruits. For the remaining 
provinces, production was down in 1963. A decline of approximately 14 p.c. occurred in 
Manitoba where unfavourable weather conditions reduced field crop yields quite signifi- 
cantly but reductions in the other provinces were relatively small. 


The index has been designated as an index of unduplicated gross farm production and, 
in its construction, provision has been made to avoid double counting of farm output. 
Within a province, such double counting occurs when feed grains, credited to field crop 
production, are fed to livestock, and appear later as livestock and livestock products. 
Interprovincially, this afupuienetan occurs when feed grains produced in one province are 
fed in another, and when feeder cattle raised in one section of the country are shipped to 
another for finishing. 


8.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1950-63 
(1949=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—For a description of the revised index, methods and coverage, see DBS publication Index of Farm 
Production 1962 (Catalogue No. ate —203). 


Year PE aN Ss N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
LORD comenete ys eee oie 91.9 102.1 96.0 108.0 98.7 111.0 128.8 115.9 92.0 110.0 
DORN Dee ree ilies 97.1 82.1 110.6 101.6 112.7 154.6 148.7 92.9 121.6 
DE oe ee 9 ae ae 102.3 | 108.5 91.3 | 116.2} 112.5] 124.0] 200.6] 168.8] 104.0]| 140.8 
NOSE te, teins wot: os - 102.0 104.2 92.1 10373 105.1 110.0 174.5 160.4 108.2 130.1 
MODE ae PETE? PEELS co a, ACE 98.5 109.6 85.1 110.9 102.9 91.0 90.8 122.0 108.2 103.2 
1S ie at ee ee a 100.3 114.4 97.4 124.6 108.3 103.6 164.0 146.7 106.5 1. 
POD G HEE AMC... Hage awls 101.2 115.5 103.2 127.2 113.9 132.2 184.1 165.3 113.7 140.3 
“UY 2 eas 107.9 113.9 98.1 128.0 118.9 106.8 119.7 133.3 118.9 120.8 
WUD Sa eeny ced, 5 IS TH 106.2 110.8 94.5 133.8 132.4 127.1 117.8 150.0 123.2 129.9 
LOTS SReete Seen ee oe cane OF: Pull LO, Vit S lslotaoulee Leona! | e122, Sulesl249 wl oSarelertes, Slloo.8 
MOCO sie ccs otis as 25 ALIS. 98.5 | 117.0 96.8) 134.5) 128.7 | 126.2 | 162.3) 150.4 | 131,81) 138.7 
NSIS. es Ses a re 99.0 123.2 99.4 144.9 137.6 88.2 79.5 149.5 144.4 122.0 
WOG2 Spe oaks heer fabs 100°5 || .126:0 9658 Inelobs Li 143e40 | T5125) 167220) 16024) 126153) 181). 152.2 
OSES Sees lle einen Qi4 We 12 b27, 95.4 lod 8 | IS9R4 BOG a) 6222 4a 183: Glee 1b0 old G4: 1 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


The year 1963 was the best in history for field crop production in Canada in terms of 
total output, and new production records were established for production of all wheat, 
mustard seed, sunflower seed, tame hay and corn for grain as well as for average yields per 
acre of oats for grain, mixed grains and sugar beets. The index of field crop production 
reached 176.3 (1949=100), well above the 1962 level of 154.9 and exceeding the previous 
record of 172.0 established in 1952. The field crop outturn was exceptionally large in 
Saskatchewan where the index reached 250.3 compared with the previous record of 236.2 
set in 1952. 


During the 1963 growing season, moisture supplies were generally adequate and 
temperatures were about normal over large sections of the Prairie Provinces. However, 
drought conditions continued to affect parts of southeastern Alberta until early June, and 
dry weather during the summer months sharply reduced output in the Peace River area 
of Alberta and British Columbia. Many crops in southern Manitoba did not overcome 
the effects of late seeding, caused by excessive moisture and flooding, and suffered damage 
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from widespread leaf rust infection and hot weather before maturity. Outbreaks of 
grasshoppers and cutworms were also widespread, but the application of effective control 
measures reduced the losses from this source. In Eastern Canada temperatures tended 
to be below normal during the spring months and extremely variable in the late season 
and rainfall was deficient in many areas of Ontario and in parts of Quebec and New 
Brunswick. These conditions reduced yields of most Spring-sown crops, especially corn, 
Soybeans, oats and mixed grains. Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, however, 
experienced good growing weather. Harvesting conditions in most of Canada were 
satisfactory. 


Canada’s 1963 wheat crop amounted to a record 723,400,000 bu., surpassing the 
previous peak of 702,000,000 bu. harvested in 1952 and exceeding the 1962 outturn of 
565,600,000 bu. by 28 p.c. The acreage seeded to all classes of wheat at 27,600,000 was 
surpassed only in 1940 when 28,700,000 acres were sown, while the average yield per acre 
at 26.2 bu. was exceeded only by the 1952 crop which averaged 26.8 bu. per acre. The 
quality of the 1963 crop was generally excellent and the average protein content of hard 
red spring wheat was 14.3 p.c., the third highest level on record. 


Production of grains used principally for livestock feeding purposes (oats, barley, 
mixed grains, corn and buckwheat) totalled 15,300,000 tons compared with 14,700,000 
tons in 1962 and contrasted sharply with the 9,600,000 tons produced in 1961, when 
drought cut back production in the Prairie Provinces. On a national basis, feed grain 
supplies in 1963 were generous in relation to livestock numbers, even though many areas 
in Eastern Canada experienced reduced average yields. Average yields in the prairie 
region were well above normal. Canadian supplies of tame hay and fodder corn were also 
large, the former crop establishing a new production record. 


Reflecting the generally satisfactory growing conditions in the Prairie Provinces as 
well as acreage increases, production of flaxseed, rapeseed, sunflower seed and mustard 
seed all registered sharp increases over the previous season. In contrast, soybean pro- 
duction in Ontario declined markedly as a result of unfavourable weather. The potato 
crop was large, with average yields per acre only moderately below the record established 
in 1962. Sugar beet outturns of 13.5 tons per acre compared with 13.1 tons in 1962 
and production of this crop was only slightly smaller than the record set in 1958. 


Early estimates indicate that the total gross farm value of 1963 field crops will exceed 
the 1962 value and the 1955-59 average value by a wide margin. Average farm prices 
for major cereal crops, after remaining relatively stable during the 1955-59 period, rose 
moderately during 1960-61 as large carryover stocks which had accumulated during the 
mid-1950’s were drawn down. The severe drought which struck the Prairie Provinces 
in 1961 raised the possibility of shortages and prices responded accordingly. The average 
farm price for all classes of wheat during the 1961-62 crop year reached $1.72 per bu., 
which was the highest level since the record $2.37 per bu. attained during the 1919-20 
crop year. Although average farm prices for wheat declined to $1.66 during the 1962-63 
crop year, production was double that of the preceding year and gross farm value of the 
crop was nearly twice as large. 


Wheat continues to be the major Canadian field crop in terms of gross farm value 
and is the major cash crop. The gross farm value of all crops in 1962 amounted to 
$2,118,804,000 and wheat contributed $941,436,000 or 44 p.c. to this total. In Saskatch- 
ewan alone the 1962 wheat crop was valued at $591,180,000, making up more than a 
quarter of the gross farm value of all Canadian field crops. With the exception of rape- 
seed, sunflower seed and dry peas, the gross farm value of each crop was larger in 1962 
than in the preceding year although, when compared with the 1955-59 average, barley, 
dry peas, buckwheat, flaxseed, mustard seed, potatoes and field roots all registered de- 
creases. 
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9.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1961-63, with 
Average for 1955-59 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Crop Yield P Aver- Total Crop Yield P Aver- Total 
and Area | per ae age ota and Area | per ee age ota 
Year Acre | duction | price | Value! Year Acre | duction | price | Value! 
000 000 |$per| ¢ 000 N00.) Sper) ann 
acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 acres bu bu. bu. $'000 
Wheat— Mixed 
Av. 1955-59.| 22,730 | 20.5 | 465,618 | 1.31 | 608,018 Grains— 
0 25,316 | 11.2 | 283,394 | 1.72 | 486,324 Av. 1955-59 1,513 | 42.6 64,427 | 0.81 52,374 
LU i ied 26,817 | 21.1 | 565,554 | 1.66 | 941,436 OCT. Gan 1,566 | 39.2 61,310 | 0.89 54,775 
IOS eo, 2 apes 27,566 | 26.2 | 728,442 2 2 196272 ee o.. 1,522 | 47.4 72,186 | 0.88 63, 343 
19632 tene..:. 1,411 | 48.2 67, 987 2 2 
ats— Flaxseed— 
Av. 1955-59 9,716 | 38.6 | 374,764 | 0.64 | 238,658 Av. 1955-59.| 2,593 8.7 22,544 | 2.68 60, 441 
OGIE 2 2. chs erage 8,543 | 33.2 | 283,965 | 0.75 | 212,795 LOG Ts reget dans 2,075 6.9 14,318 | 3.33 47,612 
POGZES dita. 10,591 | 46.6 | 493,610 | 0.67 | 329,528 TOGO Sees 1,445 | 11.1 16,042 | 3.06 49,084 
BOGS. 5... ae 9,488 | 47.8 | 453,102 2 2 1963), fetes’ 1,685 | 12.6 21,176 2 2 
: cwt 000 $ per 
Barley— Potatoes— cwt. | cwt. 
Av. 1955-59 8,971 | 26.5 | 237,926 | 0.79 | 187,661 Av. 1955-59 305 1132.2 40,297 | 1.92 77,504 
POGI ... ..). oe 5,529 | 20.4 | 112,640 | 1.05 | 118,810 L961 Pe: 306 |144.3 44,108 | 1.40 61,933 
ROG BIE ccs, bodS 5,287 | 31.4 | 165,888 | 0.94 | 156,036 19628 tee 3. 288 |162.0 46,671 | 1.57 73,118 
Oe ee 6,160 | 35.8 | 220,664 2 2 T9G3 Ahie . - 285 |159.0 45,376 2 2 
ton 000 $ per 
ye— Tame Hay— tons | ton 
Av. 1955-59 577 | 16.2 9,362 | 0.92 8,568 Av. 1955-59.| 11,291 | 1.72 19,412 |15.30 | 296,922 
4 a one 561 | 11.6 6,519 | 1.07 6, 983 19613 ee’. 12,229 | 1.70 20,812 |15.63 | 325,327 
ESOL oS ath cyers 624 | 19.3 12,044 | 1.06 12,819 1OG22 eee fe: 12,370 | 1.82 22,536 |15.95 | 359,354 
BOGS, 6 scare opets 652 | 19.7 12, 848 2 2 1963s dct As; 12,352 | 1.86 23,014 2 2 


1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 


2Not available at time 


of going to press; will be published in one of the regularly scheduled crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 


10.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1962 and 1963, 


with Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Field Crop 
and Province Average 
1955-59 
000 
acres 

TOC AS a oS eae | ed 22,730 
Prince Edward Island... 4 
Nova Scotia:........c0b. 1 
New Brunswick......... 2 
ODOC EH cs cs Boies ab 15 

Ontario— 
Mater, Sera, o 4. 560 
SS ae eee ae 18 
ManitOOa.< os... 0s. 4. Ps: 
Saskatchewan........... 14, 494 
igerta.t ees. 3 bk ue 5, 253 
British Columbia....... 58 
Sets er, 2S og. oes 9,716 
Prince Edward Island... 92 
Nova Scotia. .ia...0.ac6- 42 
New Brunswick......... 122 
PMO DGC: Fo Ha Be ac at do 8 A bi6 1270 
SO MMATIO. |. 504 aut..c\<, 6 kes 1,644 
Miamitopauon oan >. -cevs. 1,557 
Saskatchewan........... 2 bad 
1 GSES oe 2,362 
British Columbia....... 89 


1 Values for 1963 not available at time of going to press; see footnote2, Table 9. 


Area 
1962r 


"000 
acres 


26,817 


1963 


acres 


27,566 


"000 


Total Production 


Average 
1955-59 


374, 764 
1,891 
5,081 

44,582 
78,756 
57, 200 
86, 600 
92, 400 
4,240 


1962 


000 
bu. 


565, 554 
145 


1963 
000 
bu. 


723, 442 
1 


3,100 


Average 
1955-59 


238, 658 
2,983 
1,756 
3,925 
38,017 
57,774 
32,544 
47,724 
51,352 

2,583 


Gross Farm Value! 


$000 


941, 436 
242 


Siaters 
1,276 
3,807 
47,949 
78,270 
52,510 
64,900 
73,800 

3,038 
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10.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1962 and 1963, 
with Average for 1955-59—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Valuel 
Ares see A A A 
and Province verage verage verage 
1955-59 1962r 1963 1955-59 1962r 1963 1955-59 1962 
000 000 "000 000 000 000 : ; 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 $'000 
Barlevior tie oe 8,971 5,287 6,160 | 237,926 | 165,888 | 220,664 | 187,661 156, 036 
Prince Edward Island... 1 6 18 43 258 750 44 261 
Nova Scotiat |. seen... 2 1 2 53 47 61 59 55 
New Brunswick......... 5 3 4 144 126 123 153 145 
Quebec). Faas. Sa 30 19 14 916 718 464 1,026 833 
Ontaniok oo shes ce 102 80 89 3,874 3,639 3,966 3,921 4,003 
IManitobass..cate. eee ee 1,639 629 584 38, 400 21,000 16,000 32,198 20,160 
Saskatchewan........... 3,485 1,629 1,930 87,400 48, 000 78,000 68,312 44,160 
IAD ORtaL ees. 4. nk eto 3,642 2, 839 3,408 105, 200 89,000 | 119,000 80,526 83, 660 
British Columbia....... 65 80 112 1,896 3, 100 2,300 1,422 2,759 
Faliiiiye.. 222.4. 430 527 553 7,380 10,784 11,018 6,802 11,484 
Quebecs cs ce Prsen Rove 7 4 3 147 82 7 173 93 
Ontario: & 5... ees 8 76 63 64 1,708 1,512 1,551 1,783 1,678 
Manitobaa a... sae oe 69 116 104 1,270 2,940 2,350 1,148 3, 087 
Saskatchewan........... 191 215 206 2,670 4,200 4,300 Day(s 4,494 
Allbertar ties! Baeten. ot 85 128 174 1,540 2,000 2,700 1,292 2,080 
British Columbia....... 2 2, 2 45 50 47 35 52 
Spring Rye............... 147 97 99 1,982 1,260 1,830 1,766 1,335 
Manitobameene te 8 3 3 112 60 50 102 63 
Saskatchewan........... 114 64 69 1,520 800 1,300 1,365 856 
VA bentar. ee, sae ee ees rk 25 30 26 350 400 480 299 416 
AMAR Ve: 3. S822) SIG aos LF 577 624 652 9,362 12,044 12,848 8,568 12,819 
Quéebect Ss Bree eee ie 7 4 & 147 8 70 173 93 
Ontarioke Jaeeen aol 76 63 64 1,708 il 1,551 1,783 1,678 
Miamiito bare cen aac eae 77 119 107 1,382 3,000 2,400 1,250 3,150 
Saskatchewan........... 305 279 275 4,190 5,000 5,600 3,737 5,350 
A LOCEAN to a ae ee 110 158 200 1, 890 2,400 3,180 1,591 2,496 
British Columbia....... 2 2 2 45 50 47 35 52 
PEAS: Fe. Sa. A 77 50 49 1,264 827 957 2,721 1,898 
Quchbec.s wea dvwectunkc 3 2 2 55 35 47 DANY) 139 
Ontanioron eee 6 2 2 105 51 52 260 133 
Manitobasae ee. ata .e 51 32 Bi 747 500 700 1,281 1,100 
Saskatchewan........... 3 3 3 46 46 65 107 92 
Alberta-s3 eee 8 8 3 179 134 61 499 306 
British Columbia....... 6 3 2 133 61 32 357 128 
Canker ee 68 65 67 1,167 1,423 1,456 4,420 5,980 
Québecss i ressareinets es iL 1 1 23 Uy7/ 13 100 75 
Ontariospeeceee ned ae 66 64 66 1,143 1,406 1, 443 4,320 5,905 
Soybeans................. 248 221 228 6,256 6, 608 5, 002 12,379 16,388 
Qutario, £2. S4NVs. 5042: me 245 221 228 6, 220 6, 608 5,002 12,307 16,388 
Buckwheat............... 114 45 50 2,248 1,122 1,186 2,510 1,405 
New Brunswick......... 5 4 3 144 117 94 164 137 
Quebec 4. Aetoe ehh hee 39 14 16 926 361 389 1,149 433 
Ontario... tM. o.s.. ake. 35 18 17 774 434 403 839 499 
Manito bam nn. eee 35 10 15 404 210 300 359 336 
Mixed Grains............. 1,513 1,522 1,411 64, 427 72,186 67,987 52,374 63,343 
Prince Edward Island... 58 51 48 2,580 2,600 2,350 2), 262 2,236 
Nova Scotia: .....4.6n.. 10 8 8 415 304 308 423 313 
New Brunswick......... 6 Uf 8 249 315 333 230 309 
Quebec), ann sages \-reen: 176 96 89 6,281 4,205 3,479 6,790 4,583 
Ontarion ee ey. t eee 902 740 720 43,427 41, 662 40,077 35,003 36, 246 
Manito baer 4-450 mie 87 124 126 2,631 5,000 3,900 1, 802 4,100 
Saskatchewan........... 62 125 100 1,599 4,400 4,400 1,067 3,476 
AOL tS: FA ys. ararten tee, 209 367 309 7,057 13,500 13,000 4,647 11, 880 
British Columbia....... 4 4 4 187 200 140 149 200 
Flaxseed..). 99)22.....0 208! 2,593 1,445 1,685 22,544 16, 042 21,176 60,441 49,084 
Quebec: Fee , eee — 25 32 — 357 454 — 1,146 
Ontario tases. 5 eres 18 21 23 238 362 411 643 Lg ee 
Manitobae datas. aoe 662 667 820 5,040 7,800 9,300 13, 604 23, 400 
Saskatchewan........... 1,411 389 506 11,560 4,100 7,300 30,788 12, 669 
AlDerta jase te le. dae 493 340 303 5, 620 3,400 3,700 15,184 10,676 
British Columbia....... 8 2 1 86 23 11 223 71 


1 Values for 1963 not available at time of going to press; see footnote2, Table 9. 
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10.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1962 and 1963, 
with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Field Crop 
and Province 


PATIITOOS Fs anc oes sch 


Rapeseed................. 
LESTE ER) 9 aa a 


MTANTRODAE. cure times siais bs 


WUT 0:5 al: ee eg 


Field Roots............... 
Prince Edward Island... 
INOwarSCOtIa.. ...2..8... 


GUESS 1 


mametHay...) 280.00) .2%. 
Prince Edward Island... 
Nowe: Scotia. 8} foe. 24. 


mlberta!,....1,000 0e.&.. 


Area 
Average | 1962 | 1963 
1955-59 ; 
000 000 "000 
acres acres acres 
36 23 38 
32 20 33 
— —_ 4 
— 2 2 
389 371 478 
19 32 45 
328 167 210 
42 172 223 
95 103 155 
2 10 20 
_ 49 63 
95 44 72 
514 439 552 
507 436 548 
7 3 4 
305 288 285 
44 41 42 
10 7 7 
46 50 53 
93 72 68 
54 50 51 
16 23 21 
14 13 13 
18 22 22 
10 11 9 
36 26 26 
6 3 3 
3 2 2 
3 2 2 
9 7 6 
15 12 13 
11,291 12,370 12,352 
201 180 180 
296 228 230 
374 282 283 
3, 464 3,344 3,430 
3,278 3,249 3,164 
713 1,045 1,039 
785 1,020 1,061 
1, 829 2,626 2,564 
351 396 401 
375 353 396 
68 51 52 
282 258 297 
21 38 41 
2 2 2 
3 4 4 
87 85 95 
6 10 11 
24 13 7, 
21 22 28 
37 40 40 


Total Production 


Average 
1955-59 


1962r 


1963 


Average 
1955-59 


Gross Farm Valuet 


275,378 
13,498 
231,066 
30, 814 


74, 701 
209 


74, 493 


"000 bu. 


30,718 
30,539 
178 


000 cwt. 


40,297 
7,534 
1, 433 
8, 662 
9,813 
7,112 
1,274 

881 
1,683 
1,905 


356 


293, 000 

29,000 
131,000 
133, 000 


57, 700 

7,200 
27,000 
23,500 


"000 bu. 


33,399 
33, 267 
132 


"000 cwt. 


46,671 
7,462 


36, 038 
31,350 
3,150 
1,538 


418,000 

38,000 
202,000 
178,000 


138, 440 
15,500 
61,740 
61, 200 


’000 bu. 


36, 184 
36,004 
180 


’000 cwt. 


45,376 
8,300 
1,000 

10,600 
8,364 
9,792 
2,000 


23, 014 
320 
500 
560 

6,380 
6,918 


4,597 


$’000 


920 
845 
75 


11,972 
1,015 
5,371 
5,586 


2,252 
324 
918 

1,010 


42,734 


42,582 
152 


3, 874 


1 Values for 1963 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 9. 


2 Fewer than 500 acres. 
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Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1957-63 


11. 
_08Ne—=S=—“=—“$—=—“=—=~—=—=S$“SOS$@{xO09O@*8090—9M9MD9O@#*#*w*O0V707T101C17:D 
Grain 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962r | 1963 
ACREAGES 
000 000 000 000 006 000 000 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Whests... 2... 000%. 4.2 20, 881 21,480 23,970 23,900 24,629 26,237 26,996 
Ostet eco oe 5,633 5,810 5,626 6,344 DO bae 7,152 6,260 
Barley. eigenen 9, 209 9,104 7,700 6,680 5,361 5,097 5,922 
RVG Menta reree orted cee ae 455 431 458 490 493 556 583 
Bisxseed eee t cane 3,462 2,526 2,026 2,481 2,051 1,396 1,629 
Se a ae 
PRODUCTION 
000 bu. 000 bu. "000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. *000 bu. 
Wier bic siitete coca 371,000 372,000 430, 000 498, 000 260, 000 546,000 703, 000 
Ontets: h- Pee a Be: 171,000 186,000 191,000 244, 000 129, 000 322,000 304, 000 
Barley. oper cc ts 209, 000 231,000 209, 000 187, 000 106, 000 158,000 213,000 
Vern och mts ote 6,300 5,600 6, 760 8,560 4, 836 10, 400 11,180 
HIAxse6d eae sooo 18,900 22,000 16,900 22,000 13,900 15,300 20,300 


Lee 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 12 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on 
hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1960-63, with averages 
for the five-year periods 1950-54 and 1955-59. Stocks in Canada are separated into 
those in commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


12.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1960-63, with Averages for 1950-54 
and 1955-59 


Nore.—Figures for individual years before 1960 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions 
of the Year Book. 


Fe 5 ene ene Se) EE le 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
Grain and Year Canada and in Storage ino In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat— 
Av. 1950-548 foe: 304,088,145 | 303,087,259 | 227,189,959 75, 897, 400 73,600,000 | 113,508,787 
JA Viel 955-59T ff. 1 ae 617, 264, 667 616,947, 244 401,923,244 215,024,000 211,600,000 235,770, 759 
1OG0 Aen Ro Ase eee 599 , 588, 136 599, 588, 136 455, 888, 136 143, 700, 000 142,000,000 260, 945, 004 
LOGIE... 1 SOR BEt..6. 2 607,840,667 | 607,840,667 | 487,390,667 | 170,450,000 168,000,000 | 244,893,302 
TOGZHEOAY Sree. ey 391,058, 273 391,058, 273 331, 888,273 59,170,000 56,000, 000 160, 966, 460 
1963 Soe Ee 487,247,241 | 487,247,241 | 422,547,241 64,700,000 63,000,000 | 231, 420,969 
Oats— 
Aw31950-544 428......4. 103,723,676 | 102,717,439 34, 956, 239 67,761,200 55,500,000 20, 442, 787 
Av. 1955-59. .......05 140, 236, 549 140, 051, 508 43,511,508 96,540,000 78, 800,000 28,289, 269 
GOON er the Phd Oe 100, 827, 492 100, 827, 492 20, 827, 492 80, 000, 000 56,000,000 15,278,425 
OGM Oe Sere Pen a 115, 153,740 115,153,740 21,453,740 93,700,000 75,000,000 11,192,401 
TOGO. REO EL... ke 79,066, 164 79,066, 164 22,166,164 56,900,000 36, 000, 000 14,029,060 
LOGS re oe hee 150,278,486 | 150,278,486 57, 878, 486 92, 400, 000 68, 000, 000 40, 401, 480 
Barley— 
AVS 1950-54408. ee 82,186,470 82,028, 552 44, 888, 752 37,139, 800 36, 200,000 24,153,330 
Ay. 1955--59%%). 1. 118, 906, 634 118,783,588 60, 532, 588 58,251,000 56, 000, 000 37,528,726 
T9600 Ts ee ee 128, 469, 650 128, 469, 650 58, 469, 650 70,000,000 68,000, 000 42,758,000 
LOG TS Ye ce ee 112,557, 260 112, 262, 633 52,162, 6331 60, 100,000 58,000,000 29,376, 809 
Uo) 9 Aaa, Gee ten reese ae 57, 824, 054 57, 824,054 31,544,054 26,280,000 24,000,000 17,615, 208 
1968 4.2. eRe Re. «awe 89, 245,306 89, 245,306 60, 295, 306 28,950, 000 27,000,000 41,360,678 
Rye— 
AVL 950-548 52... 58 11,656, 052 11,000,586 6,136,186 4,864, 400 4,786,000 2,031,544 
A Viel 955-598: © ...cb oe 13, 467, 828 13, 237, 663 5,078, 663 8,159,000 7,820,000 2,327,160 
LOGO). een eae eee 6,753,391 6,581,640 2,781,640 3, 800, 000 3,600,000 1, 864, 827 
LOO Resee aes er seimenmmci aes are 7,417,007 7,417,007 4,817,007 2,600,000 2,400,000 1,931,297 
NOG 2 wna. Ae note 3, 788, 786 3,717,786 2,527, 7865 1,190,000 1,150,000 733, 490 
1903s eae Jom. Fved gee we 4,159,399 4,159,399 3,609, 399 550, 000 530, 000 1,605, 693 
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12.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1960-63, with Averages for 1950-54 
and 1955-59—concluded 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms | |{———___—_____ 
Grain and Year Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 
Flaxseed— 
Pay. 1950-545005...... Jee 3,273,720 3,273,720 2,285,920 987,800 965,000 417,047 
AY. 1955-59. oa. .ea s 5,068,048 5,068,048 3,752,448 1,315,600 1,296,000 913, 866 
BUDUSIR A. ce nic ts vse Nese 4,824, 392 4,824,392 4,064,392 760,000 750, 000 1,191,891 
Le OSE Sg ss a 8 7,579, 801 7,579, 801 6,169,801 1,410,000 1,400,000 1, 254, 024 
POG 26 ui.) N ieee < diode 5, 268, 927 5,268, 927 3,948,927 1,320,000 1,300,000 1,266,994 
MOUs c5 cee. see 3,988, 169 3,988, 169 3,178,169 810, 000 800, 000 1,444, 034 


Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—Features of the livestock industry in 1963 were: sharply reduced exports 
_ of live cattle to the United States; lower prices than in 1962 for cattle and hogs; sharply 
reduced output of hogs in the Prairie Provinces almost compensated for by increases in 
Eastern Canada; and a record volume of pork imports which amounted to almost 90,000,000 
lb. More cattle and calves were kept on feed in Canada and a higher proportion of cattle 
graded choice and good at markets. The number of cattle on farms continued to rise for 
the fifth successive year and there was a moderate recovery in hog numbers following a 
decline in 1962. 


The total number of cattle and calves on farms at June 1, 1963 was estimated at 
12,305,000 head, up almost 2 p.c. from 12,075,000 at June 1, 1962. The number of cows 
and heifers kept for milk production declined by slightly over 1 p.c. but the number of 
beef cows was up 4.6 p.c. and beef heifers, steers and calves increased 6.1, 2.3 and 2.2 p.c., 
respectively, over 1962. The number of sheep and lambs on farms declined almost 9 p.c. 
in Eastern Canada and 4.5 p.c. in the western provinces from a year earlier, to total 
1,340,000 at June 1, 1963. The number of horses continued to decline; it was estimated 
to be 447,800 at June 1, 1963, down 6.2 p.c. from the previous year, and was only about 
13.5 p.c. of the average of 3,330,000 head in the decade 1921-30 when the transition to 
mechanization was still in its early stages. 


Tables 13 and 14 give numbers and values of livestock on farms in 1962 and 1963 
compared with the figures for 1954. 


13.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1954, 1962 and 1963 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 1954 1962 1963 Province and Item 1954 1962 1963 
No. No. - No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island- New Brunswick— 
orses! J8.. 3). ES. 17,500 7,000 6,200! tHorses: 284, ..4, . 28s.: 23,900 8,200 7,300 
Milk cows!........2... 43,000 38,500 37,000] Milk cows!........... 88, 000 64,000 59,000 
Mther'cattle.......... 71,000 82,500 84,000] Other cattle......... 93,000 92,000 95,000 
BOO Ise ra bo cbs » 35,600 22,000 ASH000) tSheepewek ....... Fee. 4 63, 000 50,000 41,000 
Ce a Oo ae an 65,000 49,000 56,000] USwinesee.. 5s tle ck 60, 000 45,000 46,000 
Nova Scotia— Quebec— 
iterses 05! .. 25.058 .. 21,000 8,000 72300) LAlorsess77.l. .. 1... Said. 188, 000 91,000 84,000 
Milk cows!:.......5... 82,500 62,000 59,500) Milk cows!........... 1,000,000} 1,032,000} 1,048,000 
@ther cattle. ......... 102,500 101,000 98,500) Other cattle......... 900, 000 924,000 932,000 
a ee 96,000 58,000 pIA000| eSheep..8h......).. $8). 352, 000 171,000 152,000 
BEANO LS ME sis .c kc o «.« 39, 000 52,000 567000] Swine. v8 ......08.. 905, 000 970,000] 1,047,000 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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13.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1954, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


Province and Item 


Ontario— 


EL OYSCSE. 0-4. £08. SSS 


HELOTSOSin en ey ia 


1954 


No. 


172,000 
1,020,000 
1,870,000 

402,000 
1,315, 000 


87,000 
220,000 
572,000 

76,000 
320,000 


197,000 
292,000 
1,336,000 
145,000 
495,000 


1962 1963 Province and Item 1954 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Alberta— 

85,000 84) O00 ER ELOLSCSiateacad teres 181,000 109, 000 103, 000 

970,000) 950,000) Milk cows!.......... 286,000} 280,000) 277,000 

2,298,000] 2,295,000) Other cattle......... 1,808,000] 2,583,000} 2,658,000 

339,000} 321,000 hee pee). 2500 ae 387,000} 445,000) 424,000 

1,855,000) 1,995,000) Swine............... 1,195,000) 1,200,000) 1,165,000 
British Columbia— 

46,000 42-000) Horses: 4-< 2 eee 30,000 25,000 24,500 
188, 000 182,000] Milk cows!.......... 89, 000 92,000 91,000 
794,000} 883,000) Other cattle......... 297,000} 394,000} 409,000 
76,000 73,000 heepet-ist too ae 79, 000 98,000 96,000 
SSeS OWOL Sits) Rigaiive, Gos ose oouacee 46 , 000 42,000 37,000 
Totals— — | —____ 
98,000 89,000) Hforses.............. 917,400; 477,200) 447,800 
229, 000 211,000) Milk cows!.......... 3,120,500) 2,955,500) 2,914,500 
1,851,000) 1,936,000] Other cattle........ 7,049,500) 9,119,500) 9,390,500 
174,000 164,000 heep®, .. 80-2822. .2: 1,635,600) 1,433,000) 1,340,000 
429,000} 423,000) Swine............... 4,440,000) 4,973,000) 5,210,000 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 


14.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock, by Province, 1954, 1962 and 1963 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 


Prince Edward Island— 
HOrseSn an! = Aes 


HIOTSER eater Soe oe 


Horsesi se, eee 


sees 


cee. 


soe 


eeee 


eee 


coe. 


eeee 


sere 


eoee 


ocee 


1954 


eee 


ee 


1962 


1963 


Province and Item 


Manitoba— 
Hotsestacton ren. orks). 22 


Horsest.3 i ee ek Bee 


Horses Oren eae. nee 


Horses 


Horses)... oe eee ee 
All cattle &.... . AEE <. 
Milk cows!.......0....... 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 


1954 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
54 115 116 
102 145 143 
136 208 204 
88 130 130 
16 14 14 
3 26 27 
46 vo 101 
101 139 144 
140 205 209 
92 131 137 
15 14 15 
3l 27 27 
50 105 109 
105 138 144 
156 210 216 
97 130 136 
17 14 15 
34 26 29 
74 125 131 
107 137 143 
160 200 207 
92 123 128 
22 18 18 
38 23 30 
79 139 141 
105 142 144 
144 203 201 
87 123 126 
18 16 16 
36 28 29 
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The federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated as 
inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept of 
these inspections and figures from 1954 are given in Table 15. Local wholesale butcherings 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not 
included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in a 
comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 15 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 
and meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing 
enterprises in Chapter XVI of this volume. On a gross value basis, it normally ranks 
among the four largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance to 
the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to the 
value added by the manufacturing process. 

Almost 5 p.c. more cattle were slaughtered in inspected establishments in 1963 than 
in 1962. Slaughterings of calves, however, were down 5.5 p.c., more calves being kept 
on feed to be marketed later as beef cattle. Inspected slaughterings of sheep and lambs 
and of hogs also declined by 6.2 p.c. and 2.0 p.c., respectively. 

Price movements in 1963 are indicated by the annual average calculation of prices on 
the Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton markets as shown in Table 42, p. 492. 


15.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1954-63, and 
by Month 1962 and 1963 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year and Month Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No No. No No 
A NE Cerri a a Be ash ee ake te Ne as Babe, 1,635,008 820, 506 562,555 4,679,214 
TSS Be S506. oF CRIB Soc, ee ae. er ee 1,702,108 828, 658 591, 566 5,543, 787 
IAG) Ratha oo od ONS a ae Be ee 8 ie cas oes 1,874,362 891,615 599,974 5,548, 289 
OBU otegeras aoc Gees ae RSE is OER Ge 0-5 EE Aes Pan 1,986,251 887, 102 581, 903 4,971,477 
IO Pt eS nae aistorcis he Ficiads + Es Sere sled she cma eens 1, 889, 280 784,767 548,976 5,963,928 
BESO) BR ORS MSM. os. 4. BR os SP aE Sigal MMe es 1,744,185 676,571 569,746 8,020,766 
COGN Tear cot. SNS. Oh TEE coo sk Ess cathe Sidhe peiecen et 1,941,703 712,100 562,678 6,182,315 
MS: PE Ae MOE cc oe siclosee <b EGE os ost Shore's So a5 2,041,473 690, 286 633 , 347 5,849, 875 
IGT Seiape See SOO Cee we aie 72s Renee see 2,028, 159 710,229 567, 463 6,031,933 
“OUR! SG3Mise « oot Gs Ae 6's AN BRGe icy eee ee Ct ae 5 ae mC 2,126,716 671,390 532,015 5,909, 506 
1962 
DADUST Ves BE wis Me Pi a «cls RS w See aT « o> a chodeyereie ee DE 151,214 36,545 36, 833 529,363 
REC EUAL VPP ESE. «o's fs Mikes emseertths o's -ocalethdorne cs cad 147,141 26, 418 30, 182 512,192 
Teme PM ies ns NON a shscion ste des ssolousncdecne Pet iaseomonoroielarors 185, 635 69,913 25,788 667,077 
Ge oe Oe Pee wet... a Phi ec es | ec ap Made ceeek 144, 348 80, 207 18,648 513,185 
VA it, Pee Ae PUR. 5c As BI hss oe RRR vccre lee Rem ooo ds 2 152, 865 78, 866 16,268 468,103 
VIRGE Beds S 4 fSS ds Sat oo GRIER ee rc Ree eae aimee Bee tls 194,306 73,589 22 , 687 534, 859 
LEA coi Ge Se SAR Heese SAR EI A eeedly ee 158,143 49 253 28,555 383,079 
LSU SATENG cola £6 eM i Ae IN A ai dee NEN 163, 159 50, 272 50,515 394, 947 
CCI Cie res terre aie istics oicistiis Sadat coal iba ations Moss 205, 132 69, 390 100,919 531,455 
KUCUODEE NE, ARIA Eee gen ob ARE R ER, hee Bae toe 167,559 60, 660 92,711 477, 399 
ERIS BTS een Ses SORA ea RO ee A 5 180, 423 59,208 91,446 494,260 
“SERIE ESOS a PATON OSSD SOI Aare hieeee NE 178, 234 45,908 51,811 526,014 
1963 
MEV eR ee terete ccbs sede i a> ads ane eee 158, 214 33,904 30,660 426,924 
© GUS RESTA clog at OSLER eee eae ii iae nen A ohana Maeted 158, 755 34,648 29, 492 455,097 
Urine eRe a ks. ts Mors sbvcrsincecnena oa sted copes da art 192,909 63, 452 29, 622 595, 387 
APS 9 nahi Si y RRC ne RN paar Hee 152, 842 73,520 21,758 470, 552 
oleae Ae a ee ee age ee Oe Mee 163, 864 79,600 18,587 444,961 
«BE. sh AGGRO CES SOE Sean ae ge RNS Beare oe al 200, 962 75,520 28, 282 531, 601 
(CIENEGA as 2 a aR Oe ie Re one 156, 895 49,381 31,234 399, 225 
AM ECTES Geter’ Pa cae ta (clans buono oe ieralows sa dels PRN N6 a3 162,877 46, 844 47,783 409,781 
RE PUCTILIOL Pee OF oi ciots occ: iscsumshin she, corm, seeds Atintescis esate 220, 897 64,942 91,675 567, 409 
LULIG BETP aac jt ee Oa ae 171,567 50,918 77,169 508,789 
OU OCT Ae eerie nt ck. ote hicomusl tcc te ois 192,776 52, 223 73,676 514,740 
| ASE BET ON) SRR A RI RRR I i OI ha 194,158 46,438 52,077 575,029 
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Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values in 1962 and 1963 compared with 1954 
are given in Table 16; production and consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 
17. 


16.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 
1954, 1962 and 1963 


SShnDLD > Sh 


Braara Turkeys Geese Ducks All Poultry 


Province and Year 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 


——_——— | ff ———_—__-—__. 


"000 $000 000 $000 "000 $000 000 $’000 "000 $000 


Newfoundland........... ge ae af 
Prince Edward Is...1954 840 949 15 42 10 24 5 7 870 1,022 
1962 440 436 10 52 6 22 2 4 458 514 
1963 435 466 10 54 5 19 2a 3 452 542 
Nova Scotia........ 1954 | 1,890 | 2,778 37 114 4 10 3 4} 1,934 2,906 
1962 2,015 2,361 38 189 1 4 1 2 2,055 2,556 
1963 | 2,250 | 2,622 45 229 1 4 1 2 25297 2,857 
New Brunswick..... 1954 | 1,185 | 1,600 57 173 4 11 2 3 st 248 1,787 
1962 1,070 1,276 25 144 I 4 1 3 1,097 1,427 
1963 1,050 1,296 18 98 1 5 1 1 1,070 1,400 
Quebec Aes nhe. 1954 | 11,624 | 14,762 590 | 1,682 15 43 56 90 |] 12,285 16,577 
1962 | 12,680 | 12,603 625 2,719 8 28 54 104 | 13,367 15, 454 
1963 | 18,255 | 12,912 600 | 2,838 9 33 64 123 || 18,928 | 15,906 
Ontariomes Shenae: 1954 | 27,400 | 29,044 925 | 2,525 118 243 130 150 || 28,572 | 31,962 
1962 | 23,485 | 22,594 2,800 | 12,544 68 240 150 279 || 26,503 85, 657 
1963 | 23,740 | 22,510 2,900 | 18,659 68 260 130 252 || 26,838 36, 681 
Manitoba. ..). ste. 1954 | 6,715 | 5,372 510 | 1,071 60 127 43 42 || 7,328 6,612 
1962 5,465 4,068 970 3,356 70 182 25 38 6,530 7,644 
1963 | 5,700] 4,555 970 | 3,570 85 246 20 34 || 6,775 8,405 
Saskatchewan....... 1954 7,642 5,961 600 1,236 42 104 62 76 8,346 Leet 
1962 5,850 3,988 860 2,993 40 118 45 77 6,795 7,176 
1963 | 6,130] 4,281 810 | 2,924 40 128 50 95 | 7,030 7,428 
Albertat.&.... 20. 1954 8,350 7,181 635 1,460 U?? 158 127 146 9,184 8,945 
1962 8,370 6,010 820 Bea 80 241 80 137 9,350 9,611 
1963 8,200 6,082 765 3,144 90 274 85 150 9,140 9,650 
British Columbia. ..1954 3,795 5,085 320 1,021 17 50 23 34 4,155 6,190 
1962 5,540 6,102 500 2,775 9 35 25 49 6,074 8,961 
1963 5,770 6,371 455 2,680 10 42 24 50 6,259 9,148 


SS penlugs Con ln ee oe eee 


Totals...... 1954 | 69,441 | 72,732 | 3,689 | 9,324 342 770 451 552 || 73,923 | 83,378 
1962 | 64,915 | 59,438 | 6,648 | 27,995 283 874 383 693 || 72,229 | 89,000 
1963 | 66,530 | 61,095 | 6,573 | 29,195 309 | 1,010 376 710 || 73,788 | 92,010 


17.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1955, 1962 and 1963 
(Eviscerated weight) 


a 


Net Total Domestic Per Capita 

Year and Item Production Supply Disappearance} Consumption 

"Seiies a Glee ee ee ee ee eee 
*000 Ib. ”000 lb. 7000 lb. lb. 

19551 

Vowtard chickens :) 10.2 (uth ss. ud eee eek 292,328 308, 923 296,149 18.9 
TYEROVS 3531s poate Libiayt earn 1 Bey ie 67,574 86, 982 1&8 5.0 
Cleese rest: 1y.ceeterocts Sea eeeene © GUeRe toe 2,749 2,860 2,742 0.2 
Digcka see ft. atte ke DEOIEe, “seek ae 2,907 3, 864 3,689 0.2 
Totals, 185520. :52 2.38 tee) ee ETE 365,558 402,639 380,358 24.3 


1 First year available. 
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17.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1955, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Year and Item Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 

’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. lb. 

1962 
Mawmiband Chickenss. Wsteic. Jes. teu bas bles teeelels 20s 411,513 437, 638 425, 899 22.9 
BREKOUS fe os Nath cuits oacot eat atthe cs ashe Relea abrrs wang ot 147,155 169, 833 143,137 th 
“SE SD Oe 8 at oe oe 2,931 3, 038 2,730 0.1 
1 RE AER TT eS A) aR 8 RR I a 4,379 6,065 5,760 0.3 
TPOCAIS ROG S. 5 <s.faeetaydineasaso «ds a twits.» oon At 565,978 616,574 577,526 31.0 

- 1963 
Bowloandichiekenster . ...... Seige... 6 TREE. 453, 437 469, 899 449,639 23.8 
REENCYS 4S. Shere Me cemet ly, BO ROBLES & 146,317 173,686 157, 483 8.3 
a OE aN ce EE EP as keke conoerd nist ac olasaare our elvamancheyseshoueers 3,030 3,339 2,885 0.2 
RENESAS Gis pri ate i aga eC a Pe ea IL 4,197 6,217 5,637 0.3 
PRG URES SOS ee ate oka ia caso cs ao eile cis SSIS 606,981 653, 141 615,594 32.6 


Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk production in 1963 established a new record at 18,388,000,000 lb., a slight 
increase over 1962. Of the total milk produced, 62.1 p.c. was used for factory-made 
dairy products, 27.3 p.c. was sold in fluid form and 10.6 p.c. was used for all purposes on 
farms. 


18.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1961-63 


Nore.—Because of intercensal adjustments, the figures in this table for 1961 and 1962 have been revised since 
the publication of the 1963-64 Year Book; revisions go back to 1957. 


Milk : : 

: Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used : 
Total Milk 

Province and Year aear ci aee ote Eade oe Producti 
On In Fluid |Farm-Home| Fed on Grpehighisn 

Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
000 lb. 7000 lb. 000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 
INS WHOUNGIATIG Ric og sisis0e ieee feiere sitreie 

Prince Edward Island......... 1961 1,872 169,956 22,561 20,577 12,747 227, 713 
1962 1,451 173,145 22,448 19,340 13,792 230,176 
1963 1,381 162,536 22,245 19,620 10,661 216, 443 
INOW OCOLIA: 02525 oc. a eet 1961 7,979 130,279 200, 528 28, 297 17,512 384,595 
1962 7535 122, 808 197, 933 27,880 22,130 378, 286 
1963 6,037 100, 566 196, 933 25,700 16,334 345,570 
Mew Brunswick’ i)... oss oe cole 1961 11372 201,618 152, 892 26,541 16,017 408, 440 
1962 9, 454 186, 583 153,980 26,620 14, 765 391, 402 
1963 6, 856 170,390 152,747 26,030 10,935 366,958 
OREIOR Os chs neo scissile catnete 1961 20,007 | 4,259,834 | 1,431,591 237, 407 239, 942 6,188,781 
1962 15,467 | 4,298,257 | 1,415,814 233, 800 261,970 6, 225,308 
1963 13,361 | 4,292,424 | 1,425,466 238,000 256, 380 6, 225, 631 
MTEBTIO. sash coe ha sas ocak See's 1961 15,701 | 3,863,284 | 1,927,132 194,064 271, 166 6,271,347 
1962 16,169 | 3,946,007 | 1,962,985 191,200 289, 300 6,405, 661 
1963 12,261 | 4,050,229 | 1,986,041 197,500 295, 400 6,541,431 
BRENTCODE cota ne ee cis.cic als eee 1961 26,817 635, 324 244,703 96 , 822 58, 816 1,062, 482 
1962 21,341 639, 392 243,457 95,630 66, 440 1,066, 260 
1963 16,146 622,348 246,042 96,610 68,190 1,049,336 
Saskatchewan...............-. 1961 64,748 691,477 185,798 169,035 84,357 1,195,415 
1962 53,188 650,715 182,372 164,000 84,540 1,134,815 
1963 41,395 639, 134 187,928 161,200 82,160 1,111,817 


1 Used in farm butter only. 
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18.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1961-63—concluded 
Milk ‘ “ 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used : 
; bs Total Milk 
Provinee and Year Product 
On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on seats 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 7000 lb. 000 lb. 000 lb. 
‘Allbertats i. c+ de. eee eee 1961 49 327 1,074,583 337,502 158, 493 102, 643 1,722,548 
1962 43, 805 1,037,022 342,180 152,200 96,410 1,671,617 
1963 40,716 Me OoSincco 347, 229 154, 400 93,560 1,689, 680 
British @olumbiatie.ess.2...1- 1961 6,295 359 , 930 449, 647 25, 489 34,133 875, 494 
1962 5,218 356, 295 451,112 25,390 34, 430 872,445 
1963 4,493 320, 702 457, 244 24,780 33, 950 841, 169 
Motals}4.3.,c.tn eee 1961 204,118 | 11,386,285 | 4,952,354 956,725 837,333 || 18,336,815 
1962 173,628 | 11,410,224 | 4,972,281 936, 060 883,777 || 18,375,970 
1963 142,646 | 11,412,104 | 5,021,875 943,840 867,570 || 18,388,035 


1 Used in farm butter only. 


19.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1961-63 


Notse.—Because of intercensal adjustments, the figures in this table for 1961 and 1962 have been revised since 


the publication of the 1963-64 Year Book; revisions go back to 1957. 


Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 


Province and Year 


On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Newfoundland] 3s... ¢eli ee 
Prince Edward Island......... 1961 50 4,098 884 578 849 
1962 34 4,175 899 540 885 
1963 32 3,995 898 555 756 
Nowa. Scotiat,.2 ket 1961 205 3,183 9,537 846 856 
1962 184 2,976 9,321 831 971 
1963 144 2,385 9, 284 779 814 
NewsBrunswick 4 skies... cee 1961 306 4,706 6, 983 780 1,095 
1962 242 4,378 7,045 788 1,013 
1963 173 4,033 6,996 778 848 
Quebecs 2... 8.eee. Gtakeee ee 1961 539 105, 830 60,334 7,051 16,758 
1962 383 107, 494 59,214 7,014 17, 825 
1963 314 108, 634 59,791 7,188 14,512 
Ontario... Fare ne eR es: 1961 429 92,513 85,785 5,453 13,199 
1962 415 96,645 87, 204 Drone 14, 082 
1963 299 103,570 89, 062 5,925 15,186 
Manitola)..... Purmspcsatce cack RRR 1961 hal 14,131 9,941 2,488 3,681 
1962 538 14,186 9,898 2,458 3, 882 
1962 293 13,924 10, 050 2,502 3, 863 
Saskatchewanens.cce..... exe - 1961 1,660 15,530 7,892 4,429 4,822 
1962 1,296 14,499 7,959 4,280 4,683 
1963 991 14,278 8,141 4,288 4,885 
Alberta: 2):...9.585. 280. «6 3A 1961 1,265 24,998 14,376 4,216 6, 242 
1962 1,086 24,445 14,529 4,064 5, O17. 
1963 974 24,841 14, 824 4,169 6,148 
British Columbian... .... sexk 1961 153 9, 823 24,995 783 171 
1962 123 9,098 25, 220 767 1,179 
1963 102 8,511 25,183 773 1,389 
Totalsh tps ccs ok Res 1961 5,318 274, 812 220,727 26, 624 48,673 
1962 4,301 277,896 221,289 26,115 50,437 
1963 3,422 284,171 224, 229 26,957 48,401 


1 Used in farm butter only. 


Value of 
Total Milk 
Production 


$000 


6, 459 
6,533 
6, 236 


14,627 
14, 283 
13, 406 


13,870 
13, 466 
12, 828 


190,512 
191,930 
190, 439 


197,379 
203,719 
214,042 


30,952 
30, 962 
30,732 


34,333 
32,717 
32,583 


51,097 
50,041 
50, 956 


36,925 
36, 387 
35, 958 


576,154 


580, 038 
587,180 


2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 
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Total butter production in 1963 amounted to 362,193,000 lb., of which 351,720,000 Ib. 
was creamery butter. The latter production was about 10,000,000 lb. lower than in 
1962 but the carryover from the previous year (135,450,000 lb. plus 102,600,000 lb. butter 
equivalent of butter oil), minus exports of 19,359,000 lb., brought the total available for 
consumption amounted to 18.56 lb. in 1963 compared with 17.27 lb. in 1962, leaving 
the largest carryover on record at the end of the year; it amounted to 136,748,000 lb. of 
creamery butter plus 82,662,000 lb. equivalent in oil. 

Factory cheese production in 1963 was estimated to be 152,631,000 lb., 16.5 p.c. higher 
than in 1962. Peak cheese production occurred in 1942 when the output was 207,431,000 
lb. and peak exports in 1945 when they amounted to 135,409,000 lb. Exports of cheese, 
mostly cheddar, in 1963 were 25,823,000 lb. compared with 27,252,000 Ib. in 1962. 


29.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1961-63 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy! Whey Total Factory? 
"000 lb. ’000 Ib. *000 lb. 000 lb. "000 lb. 

INS WHOUNCLAn Gd Soe Seen. Soe. oe ere es er A — 
PAHINCCLH WANG. ISIANG « o/hi<ocseis ope soe » oles areas 1961 5, 808 80 16 5,904 876 
1962° 5,927 62 24 6,013 891 
1963 5,386 59 24 5, 469 1,092 

ING VarOCOUIGR:. Meee. sock ce aes voeecleo tens 1961 3,926 341 — 4,267 — 

1962r 3,780 322 — 4,102 — 

1963 3,092 258 _ 3,350 — 
Newa DEUNSWICKes.@: ssi. 53 SUR ahs sca a PES 1961 7,571 486 — 8,057 562 
. 19627 7,038 404 — 7,442 520 
1963 6,451 293 — 6,744 537 
MOOI C Oa ERNE eG ols Sais ce sblo de crest 1961 139,330 855 985 141,170 50,297 
1962° 144,527 661 1,329 146, 517 50,181 
1963 138, 420 571 1,748 140,739 64,390 
Mntariousyw) imsaen facet Gown orkdaestigash. 1961 95,036 671 2,861 98,568 75,835 
1962' 101, 438 691 2,594 104, 723 75, 800 
1963 103,088 524 2,600 106, 212 82,660 
LUC OTROS aa ee a a 1961 25,278 1,146 —_ 26, 424 551 
1962° 25, 605 912 — 26,517 631 
1963 24,905 690 — 25,595 817 
Bnskatenewals:ii6 sb cscs 5sissbasieesseese 1961 28, 387 2,767 — 31,154 30 

1962r 27, 256 2,210 — 29 , 529 = 

1963 26, 872 1,769 — 28,641 — 
PMICELARE TINGE St: Fenees PO mn ak Se ea 6o5 5% 1961 40,917 2,108 vf 43,032 1,831 
19627 38,934 1,872 5 40,811 1,758 
1963 38, 467 1,740 5 40,212 1,904 
aT COOUMMDIA s. «2 bch Ei 1G os 6 ck oo wore. 06's 1961 5, 880 269 — 6,149 1,168 
19625 7,215 223 — 7,438 979 
1963 5, 039 192 — 5, 231 989 
ED URES Pee ears icra oie aii owner 1961 352,133 8,723 3,869 364,725 131, 4083 
1962: 361,720 7,420 3,952 373, 092 130, 9983 
1963 351,720 6,096 4,377 362,193 152, 6313 
1 Because of intercensal adjustments, the figures for 1961 and 1962 have been revised since the publication of 
the 1963-64 Year Book; revisions go back to 1957. 2 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese 
made from whole milk and cream. 3 Amounts for ‘‘other cheese’’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta 


ea but, as fewer than three firms reported in the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada 
total. 
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a eEneee en er en 
The output of concentrated whole milk, normally only slightly in excess of domestic 
requirements, was 6.2 p.c. above requirements in 1963. Exports dropped off 12.5 p.c. from 
the 1962 total and per capita consumption was down 1.2 p.c. Skim milk powder production 
at 176,066,000 lb. was 16,226,000 Ib. below production in 1962. Exports rose from 
35,689,000 lb. in 1962 to about 55,556,000 lb. in 1963 and domestic disappearance at 
153,037,000 lb. in 1963 was 15.1 p.c. above 1962 and almost equal to the record high 
established in 1961. 


21.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1959-63 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


SS SSS ee ee 


Product 1959 1960 1961 1962F 1963 
a ee ee oe ee tee Be | ee 
’000 lb. "000 lb. *000 lb. *000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products........... 362, 984 404,325 393,805 363, 566 382, 525 
Condensed milk, 030... -. 015.0, wee: 14,553 14, 420 14,814 16,313 17,475 
Eyaporsted milk cn ee ee 302, 697 316,950 321,994 287,270 302, 547 
Whole milk’ powder err ey, Saimecnias, by 20, 872 45, 829 25,622 23,310 21,907 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk.............. 21,163 20,178 22,474 24,360 27,497 
Other whole milk products!,................... 3,699 6, 948 8,901 12,313 13,099 


Concentrated Milk By-products............... 220,260 209,898 269, 244 259,470 260,016 


Condensed skim mille. 4.0... 2scb dsc...) 3,814 2,602 1,918 1,816 1,346 
Evaporated skim milk........................ 7,662 2,769 6,210 5,335 7,073 
Skim mille Powder. «2.5.88: 0.55) Be eee 176, 437 171,969 213,029 192,292 176, 066 
Powdered thuttermilk .4..< 0.400 bahar oa 7,740 8,179 9, 833 10,323 10,149 
Whey powsleri: 03.0... etek. BRR OP 16,599 11,037 19,730 18, 221 30,315 
CASEY. Bocca acento ee 4,924 8,000 14,024 22,197 21, 489 
Other milk by-products?....................... 3,084 5,342 4,500 9,286 13, 628 


7 SL) ee eee eee 


583, 244 614, 223 663,049 623, 036 642,541 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated 
milk of 2-p.c. fat, concentrated liquid milk and sterilized cream manufactured by fewer than three firms, 
2 Includes sugar of milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk and special formula skim 
milk products manufactured by fewer than three firms. 


22.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by, Province, 1961-63 


888m. 


Province 1961 1962° 1963 Province 1961 1962r 1963 
rr na [Le et ee oon pete eee a 
000 gal. | 000 gal. | ’000 gal. 000 gal. | '000 gal. | ’000 gal. 
Newfoundland......... 4 $e de Manitoba ey ccack sas. « 1,156 1,212 1,389 
Prince Edward Island. . 124 133 153 || Saskatchewan......... 1,189 1,168 1,313 
Nova Scotia........... 883 910 doe h lberta. ns chee 2,016 2,054 2,217 
New Brunswick........ 548 555 617 || British Columbia..... 2,361 2,398 2,576 
RQUSDOG. 1 car eek ten foe 5, 266 5,557 5,673 | | ——_———— 
Outanigy. Tato 7,878 8,102 8,601 Wotalss oes ocak 21,421 22,089 23,476 


The estimated consumption of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 
4,624,583,000 pt. in 1963, which was 44,475,000 pt. higher than the 1962 estimate. Daily 
average Consumption per capita remained the same at 0.69 pt. The estimated consump- 
tion of milk and cream is given by province in Table 23 and the domestic disappearance 
of all dairy products in Table 24. 
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23.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1961-63 


Norts.—Because of intercensal adjustments, the figures in this table for 1961 and 1962 have been revised since 
the publication of the 1963-64 Year Book; revisions go back to 1957. 


: Daily Daily 
; Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
’000 pt. pt. 000 pt. pt. 
Newfoundland............se0 ef a8 Manitoba,...... shits SORE es 264,748 0. a 
Prince Edward Island. ...1961 33, 440 0.87 96 262, 858 . 
1962 32,394 0.23 1963 265,621 0.77 
1963 32,453 0.83 Saskatchewan.........- ars oie a 9.81 
Nova Scotia. ......... 1.21961 177,384 0.66 ob 68, 506 0.79 
1963 172,583 0.63 Alberta...... Prat sas he 384, ah . Us 
. 196: 383, 240 ; 
New Brunswick.......... 1961 139,095 0.64 , 
i 1962} 140,000 | 0.63 Ve ie iohiccollt dette 
1963 138, 587 0.62 British Columbia....... ak ee oa 
196 69,381 4 
KINO DOC SL Ss Seca toe bed 1961 1,293,796 0.67 : 
1962 | 1,278°770 0.65 1963 378, 662 0.60 
1963 1,289,508 0.65 —_———_——- 
RO CATION PY aebslcltarsha wainielaton 1961 1,644, 338 0.72 TOtHiS sce. sc ccc. 1961 4,580,680 0.71 
1962 1,669,911 0.72 1962 4,580,108 0.69 
1963 1,692,667 0.72 1963 4,624,583 0.69 


24.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1961-63 


1961° 1962r 1963 
Product 
Per Per Per 
Total Capital Total Capita} Total Capita! 
’000 lb Ib ’000 lb. lb ’000 lb Ib 

Milk and Cream....................0-.00- 5,909,079 332.34 |. 5,908,341 $26.43 | 5,965,715 323.96 
NEON Oe PHOIERE a. SSRs ies ¥... Sl. 4,992,252 280.78 | 4,977,906 275.02 | 5,041,914 273.79 
KE POR INAS TING 9535 rcra restora oyster erwietersnaehsiotous 916, 827 51.56 930,435 51.41 923, 801 50.17 
Cream as product........ cts re 185, 844 10.45 192, 881 10. 66 193,398 10.50 
SPUR RCR ee itee wince sc os cc csciecss see cise ess 300, 755 16.49 332,205 17.89 361,192 19.11 
CTEAMORVRTIO. de SB. etek bile dee et 288, 309 15.81 320, 752 17.27 350,749 18.56 
MDA rote: Cis Telts sis woes F010 915.8 sueinsse eS 8,723 0.48 7,420 0.40 6,096 0.32 
\WhOGKAece > BARES SUDA CRD OCIaR ET Iae abt oe 35 (23 0.20 4,083 0.22 4,347 0.23 
ROLICOR OMS Ache a Pete eee roles Hokie ihe 136, 123 747 149,470 8.05 154, 422 8.17 
(CHOGCIGET SJ 6 eRe HCI S he OEE are 52, 624 2.89 61,003 3.29 59, 232 als 
NELOCORS Se arccitetrie Cec tnce sccieccshe cece e's 57, 467 culo 61,109 3.29 64, 291 3.40 
MOR Tr eens oie nooo 515i cisseuovess susse occ veiseieis nas 26,032 1.48 27,358 1.47 30,899 1.64 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 349,883 19.18 358, 460 19.30 360,095 19.06 
MSAD ORALE OC ctintaisivessia) scoters asses oecetioaitcins 6 300,715 16. 49 302, 007 16.26 296,079 15.67 
Mondenseds sh 8 4, ak cstcee wre eased oe 14, 735 0.81 16,082 0.87 17,935 0.95 
ONCOL eascye sa teas Srevetaielaieas aneseit meses 3,278 0.18 2,820 0.15 5,167 0.27 
Concentrated Milk By-products?....... 200,605 11.00 188,328 10.14 223,328 11.82 
MU EDOLUC Cre ot cert crticic we ciries xe aioierere t eve ot 6, 227 0.34 5, 300 0.29 7,063 0.37 
Wondensodeer sce secs eee ee dees 1,979 0.11 1,834 0.10 1,357 0.07 
PAO WVICLOTIO’ oiateletics. aiciaisie'e averscersie eicle ee, s,8ier>. oiSie 153,277 8.40 132,977 7.16 153,037 8.10 

All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 
BAR OOGR Pearce. crciarctirajcieVareats'<ioraie'e ale ole sfovatersvars 6,950,549 $81.10 | 7,679,225 413.53 | 8,350,173 441.90 
WTIEOSO «AK. CAA she detereienlee Biel eis Wie 1,324,051 72.60 | 1,461,542 78.70 | 1,505,974 79.70 
Concentrated 5 5<scccdesiccises setele cites 802, 922 44.02 817,349 44.01 834,771 44.18 
Grand Totals!................... 15,636,618 865.70 | 16,402,504 891.54 | 17,155,929 916.16 
1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formula 
milks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid milk. 3 Includes milk by-product items not 


listed, i-e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formula 
skim milk products, lactalbumin and concentrated liquid skim milk. Since the quantities used for human consump- 
tion and ha feeding cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream mix 
in terms of milk. 
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Subsection 6.—Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to 
rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
of agriculture and is very important to the economy of those areas. Apples and small 
fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits and com- 
mercial vineyards are limited largely to Ontario and British Columbia. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics 
are prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north, as well as 
in the apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the 
strawberries are grown in the Fraser Valley. 


Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia is the most important producing area. 


Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in N ewfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
areas in these provinces and a large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. ‘There 
is also some production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown fruit crops. 

Tables 25 and 26 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by kind, for 
the years 1961-63 and by province for 1956-63. 


23.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1961-63 
Nors.—Figures for 1962 have been revised since the publication of the 1963-64 Year Book. 


SRB os Quantity | Weight aren oes iisfe be Quantity | Weight ae. 
000 bu. | 000 Ib. $000 000 bu. | ’000 lb. $000 
Apples— Apricots— 
196 Listes acount eet hey 16,521 743, 445 PE ta) og ee 265 13, 250 626 
L962 elit. Nar ween 20,049 902,205 BS OOS ROG D ia; are eocn. belt 310 15,500 646 


2900. stusee a, Sete nets 23,016 | 1,035,720 31,028 TQGG cshsiewa'h a caine 99 4,950 327 
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25.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1961-63—concluded 


stg ela Quantity | Weight a ses ge ching Quantity | Weight tice 
7000 bu. | ’000 Ib. $7000 000 qt. | ’000 Ib. $7000 
Cherries (sour)— Raspberries— 
Bee cha lsbeicte< citoré-s 526 26,300 2 BOG el OG Leeem asia te emcees 9, 469 13,103 2,534 
a Sees ogee Boe 212 10,600 460054] 1962. Serre esse tele 10,393 14,732 2,967 
UES I See 346 17,300 Tey Galle O63 Hite. ety sc.ciosissarare 11,908 16,886 3,915 
Cherries (sweet)— Strawberries— 
HOBIOR... cco afhue. d25 306 15,300 PAOS Ni LOGT Gonos ciscsuioe cee 23 , 022 30,112 5,291 
SE A Sa ee 422 21,100 2, D461 962 Meymeyitets,..o1e's «scares cies 24,692 32,872 5,969 
10635. 2... 60. 5cuies' 406 20,300 5) ALE iy lle LOTS ae 23, 955 30,735 5, 849 
Peaches— Loganberries— *000 Ib. 
LE ee 8 See 3,075 | 153,750 GLO | LOGE Men on cuwsitotee eo 1,203 1, 203 167 
MOG CRE cc ccscka fete out. 2,256 112,800 So hseail| he GP a asi reee eee 1,022 1,022 132 
BOSH rsryia ¢ Pict skersls cis. 2,373 | 118,650 Os 9Gaul| MeO bras oeslead arias estas oe 1,461 1,461 231 
Pears— Grapes— 
CL Se GIR 00s Bn 1,477 73, 850 SOT LOGI e crc ce etree bee 85, 237 85,237 4,325 
hd a erate ole: waco aianss« 1,720 86,000 3,47 Lill 2962 ..).olscne ec Oe ee atistite tis 92,435 92,435 4,739 
“OU SaaS 1,688 84, 400 SOOO LOGS atte tee 106,780 106,780 5,739 
Plums and Prunes— Blueberries— 
ATES. See 578 28,900 TQS TEMELOG PEGE Bm Se. ee 18,063 18,063 1,823 
BOG reso sage eas 487 24,350 POOUTAELOG2 Stee tecs wether eee 18, 226 18, 226 1,821 
HOSS) CE: BS eae 700 35,000 Pe434 IP E9GG5= hace sue eas ute 23,955 23,955 2,795 


26.—Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1961-63 with Average 
for 1956-60 


(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 


Average 


Province 1956-60 1962 1963 

a $'000 $'000 $000 
DOMIOUNCIAN Geet. os 2 LER ALT ss oss oleae vee aes Ss es 113 88 105 
Peences dwar Island. 2. frp. oi. - 0005 cigta id voces exes oe 300 329 346 
DRE MTEOOLIGL outta su old 4.530 Lio «sod seA ORD 4 a0 UES op 2,462 3,638 4,003 
Rar SECO WACK 32 v's) </'st 0 Gipiais stte's'<'e ed’ olelb's dks ve oo eae hie 1,165 1,240 1,419 
ERE Oe Saran Ft ee ne fats cists ayo slo dSeM sks 6, 269 9,709 11,009 
NR ee Nid Ae win. cia a'aa0 cas. Poiedtlet aewtenc tote 20,188 22,102 27,195 
reees ricrabema ie i). hte oa iiloe ve Sos ESN UE Me 14,147 21,186 23, 168 
OUAUG coitets csc tr ohigicis «cs ee si asinaieere ais ewi mens 44,644 58,942 67,245 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. The Province of Ontario is the largest producer, followed by Quebec 
and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in these three provinces and 
a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers 
for processing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include acreages or production of 
vegetables grown for home use on farms or elsewhere. 
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27.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1961-63 
with Average for 1956-60 


Province Av. 1956-60 1961F 1962 1963 

acres acres acres acres 
Nova, Scotial s/s vic eeeesess oe edess de oen eee eee 3,772 2,850 3,250 4,540 
New Brunswick's. 4: Weve... dats 5555 toe sec ehi canes 2,510 5,920 7,140 7,620 
a) eter: eae ees Sane, Se a ah ae 59, 468 64,890 70,340 75, 440 
OREATIO 0:25 eee hairs Ret ae elas ons de Moe bees + Bias ee 107,276 105, 850 104, 100° 103,070 
Manttobatn 7 iia ciel Shed heed aeads.o 34 0s ores RTA ER 3, 686 3,550 3, 480° 3,780 
MA Dertate ysis. sa Scie coe tne nc eae Ake « «Te eee 13,160 16,060 16,400 15,530 
British Columbia... 0). ress... cscs susisevistesatest yan 16,008 16,850 16,570 14,250 
Potals,..6 602 1ihi... sks we ks bas hes wasn 205,880 215,970 221,280 224,230 


1 Prior to 1960, acreages of peas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are included with Nova Scotia; 
in 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia acreages of peas are included with New 
Brunswick. 2 Acreages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. 


28.—Kstimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1961-63 
with Average for 1956-60 


Av. 1956-60 1961° 1962 1963 
Vegetable 

Area Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 

acres ’000 Ib. acres 000 Ib. acres ”000 Ib. acres ”000 Ib. 
Asparagus......... 3,810 7,447 2,750 6,992 3,950 7,191 4,180 6,540 
Beans ee cast ccs 11,164 46,798 15,350 53,958 17,710 62,676 23,010 79,373 
Besta tt. Lee oe 3,430 51,728 2,690 49 022 2,880 57,214 2,780 51,601 
Cabbaves Le 6,960 127,714 6,700 128,379 6, 480 115, 102 7,130 147,908 
Carrots s+. ee. se 10,932 YP PAeyal 11,770 274,512 12,810 341, 384 13,710 844, 824 
Cauliflower....... 2,582 26,355 2,720 27,260 2,860 33, 899 3,110 36,640 
Celery4ieser ese 1,764 43,608 1,290 45,805 1,170 42,661 1,200 44,918 
Cornet isha ee 50, 542 297, 936 58,410 360, 503 55,950 414,514 50, 550 324, 556 
Lettuce Pas ARs 434 5,668 63,050 4,790 53,766 4,910 65, 394 4,790 54,071 
Onions*s4, 4s 6,632 128 , 264 7,950 154, 249 8,810 25,900 9,850 256, 854 
Peas? ee ee, ape 46,642 105, 825 48, 850 91,774 52,280 128,561 52,190 115, 732 
Spinaehs 4 .Vee 1,130 12,448 1,120 11,570 1,100 10,934 1,120 11,033 
Momatoesi.. 0. 46, 652 728, 942 32,480 787,710 33, 200 864, 662 31,070 695,393 


_ _} Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta 
in 1958; in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta in 1959-63. 2 Hstimates apply only to that portion of the crop 
grown for processing in all provinces for which estimates are made except British Columbia. 


Subsection 7.—Other Principal Farm Products 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco growing area of Canada is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie; most of the cigarette tobacco comes from this 
district. In Ontario as a whole, 116,571 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco 
were harvested in 1962. This is the most important type grown in Canada, although 
dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco are grown on a limited 
scale. Quebec is the second most important producing province; in 1962, 5,319 acres of 
flue-cured tobacco, 3,055 acres of cigar tobacco and 527 acres of pipe tobacco were harvested 
in that province. Recently, small acreages have been successfully grown in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 
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A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
annual per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229; by 1959 the annual per capita con- 
sumption (calculated on the basis of total population) had increased to 1,939. The figure 
for 1961 was 2,012 and that for 1962 was 2,083. 


29.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1958-62 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Year 7 
Har- Har- Har- 
Pro- Pro- Pro- 
tei duction Value pale duction Value pee duction | Value 
acres ’000 Ib. $ acres ’000 lb. $ acres ’000 Ib. $ 
HODGe ae. sos « 9,517 8,901 | 3,255,000 | 124,557 | 188,364 | 86,333,000 52 37 15,000 
1959.3... 10,275 11,736 | 4,722,000 | 117,801 | 158,120 | 85,660,000 57 48 21,000 
HOBO RE eo sje 11,598 13,914 | 5,399,000 | 124,321 | 200,201 |109,272,000 43 52 28,000 
MOGI Te. a: ele 6 11,081: 11,900 | 4,156,000 | 126,718 | 197,664 |101,059,000 118 157 80,000 
ROGZ fois. « ies 8,901 12,388 | 4,582,000 | 121,740} 190,265 | 91,165,000 306 374 | 157,000 
30.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1958-62 
Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per Ib. 
acres Ib. Ib cts $ 

DEO reer ete irs eteerocee siete e 1958 122,914 1,475 181, 290,000 46.5 84,380,000 

1959 116,773 1,305 152,385,000 55.4 84, 410,000 

1960 129, 092 1,592 205,514,000 54.6 112,118,000 

1961 127, 844 1,529 195,441,000 51.6 100,870,000 

1962 122,196 1,535 187,621,000 48.3 90,576,000 

BS IEIOY: 5 5:10 6: 4,0 050s Bes receis. ss 019 sgoaierateets 1958 7,299 1,642 11,984,000 34.8 4,168,000 

1959 6, 192 1,748 10,822,000 36.3 3,931,000 

1960 10 1,200 12,000 41.7 , 000 

1961 3,681 1,770 6,516,000 3l.2 2,426, 000 

1962 4,569 1,952 8,918,000 40.4 3,604,000 

PME ES. ce feces s's's, «3 1958 3, 085 1,009 3,122,000 24.5 765,000 

1959 4,000 1,306 5, 223,000 29.9 1,565,000 

1960 5,100 1,303 6,647,000 28.2 1,871,000 

1961 4,418 1,264 5,584,000 25.0 1,397,000 

1962 3, 055 1,716 5,242,000 25.0 1,311,000 

Mba ls lee pat raacce ah sisoe cts alsie 5 1958 134,126 1,471 197,302,000 45.4 89, 603,000 

1959 128,133 1,326 169, 904, 600 53.2 90,403, 000 

1960 135, 962 1,575 214, 167,000 53.6 114, 699, 000 

1961 137,917 1,521 209,721,000 50.2 105,295,000 

1962 130,947 1,550 203,027,000 47.2 95,904,000 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Eggs.—Egg production in 1963 at 417,900,000 doz. was 3.7 p.c. lower than the esti- 
mated output of 434,200,000 doz. in 1962, and 6.8 p.c. lower than the record production 
of 448,200,000 doz. in 1959. There were 3.9 p.c. fewer layers than in 1962 but the rate 
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of lay per 100 layers increased to 19,943 from 19,921. The farm selling price of eggs 
averaged 37.5 cents per doz. compared with 34.3 cents in 1962, resulting in an increase in 
the total value of eggs produced. | 

The three Maritime Provinces produced 7.8 p.c. of the total production in 1963, 
Quebec, 15.8 p.c., Ontario, 40.7 p.c., the Prairie Provinces, 24.8 p.c., and British Columbia, 
10.9 p.c. 


31.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 

Province Average Total Average Total 

Average | Produc- Net Value | Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number | tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid! and 

Layers Used)* Layers Used) 

000 No. 000 doz. $7000 000 No. 000 doz. $000 
Prince Edward Island..... 270 17,931 2,975 ese 269 18,768 4,158 1,511 
Novaiscotia.5-. ares 1,052 20,379 17,718 7,229 1422 20,810 19,205 7,801 
New Brunswick........... 570 19,522 9,154 3,979 578 19,498 9,294 4,388 
Quebec eee 4,362 19,678 70, 844 27,319 4,079 19,631 66, 182 28,522 
Ontario.: 2} see eeke ee: 10,604 20,808 | 182,384 64, 767 9, 897 20,789 | 170,032 67, 428 
Manitobaa. caescsaceeenes 2ho0D 18,992 36,998 10, 469 2300 19,296 37,560 12,125 
Saskatchewan............- 2,086 17,711 30,351 8,747 1,987 17,880 29,142 8,821 
Albertson enki 2,566 18,669 39,370 12,951 2,419 18,595 36, 938 12,100 
British Columbia......... 2,540 20, 667 43, 406 15,907 2,680 20,432 45,309 17,693 
Totalsi. cence ana: 26,405 19,921 | 434,200 | 152,801 25,388 19,943 | 417,920 | 160,389 


1 Total laid less loss. 


Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are met largely by imports which amounted to 
59,805,000 lb. (greasy basis) in 1963 compared with 54,308,000 lb. in 1962. Exports 
amounted to 4,661,000 lb. in 1963 and 3,972,000 lb. in 1962. The apparent domestic 
consumption of wool shown in Table 32 is determined on the basis of production, exports 
and imports but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are 
not available. Differences in wool utilization from year to year are therefore probably 
less marked than is indicated by these figures. 


32.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

Shorn Wool— 

py lel disper: fleeCO.e seh... . chee Bales Sahel Melts co desc Sete 3 Ib. 7.6 rth 7.8 8.0 7.9 

‘Lotaleyvieldishorn:. #i.)iecnedetattele elteae Ceo enere 000 Ib. 6,256 6,370 6, 169 §, 808 5, 259 

Pricejperspound! stam bas oless debate Ae hee cts. 45.9 47.9 50.2 49.8r 50.8 

Total value of shorn wool............0.-eeceeseee $7000 2,869 3,052 3,094 2,890° 2,670 
Total: pulled woolsm-eoseesserssire r8rreree ss Ree ’000 lb. 1,487 1,387 1,287 1,361 1,553 
otal wook production gi. sedsaac eee Se 7,743 7,757 7,456 7,169 6,812 
Apparent :conguimption..® i602) Rise cela ees ee 54, 223 53,581 56, 819 57,505 61,956 


| Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 21 cents per lb. in 1959, 23 cents per Ib. in 1960, 22 cents per 
Ib. in 1961, 18 cents per lb. in 1962 and 14.3 cents per lb. in 1963 on qualifying graded wool. 
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Honey.—Honey statistics have been compiled on an all-Canada basis since 1924. 
Production in 1963 was 42,100,000 lb., second in amount to the 45,100,000-lb. crop of 
1948 but considerably larger than the 1962 crop of only 30,700,000 Ib. The 1963 increase 
was attributable mainly to a higher average yield per colony and, to a lesser extent, a 
larger number of colonies operated. 


Honey is produced commercially in all provinces except Newfoundland and yields 
tend to vary considerably from year to year. Ontario usually has been the largest pro- 
ducer but in 1963 Alberta’s output, estimated at 11,600,0001b., surpassed Ontario’s 11,000,000 
Ib.; Manitoba was third, followed by Saskatchewan and Quebec. Honey bees are kept in 
some of the fruit growing districts of the country for purposes of pollination and are also 
used for the pollination of certain seed crops. 


To facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, large quantities of Canadian 
_ honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in several prov- 
inces. In 1963, 4,350,000 lb. of honey valued at $982,000 were exported from Canada, 
mainly to Britain. 


33.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1961-63, with Average for 1956-60 


Item Av. 1956-60 1962r 1963 
Honey— 

GGA PLOUUCLION Vites ook etude cobclecbelde teenth 000 Ib. 29,517 35,030 30,713 42,142 
Average production per Colony.......cscecccccsssoes lb. 90 104 90 117 
MEGEALVAING. cio c's Someta c tate eee sete, Bet Hee $'000 5,165 5,351 5,128 7,819 

Beeswax— 
ROMA COLON coc, ccsiciava/oyeciola's a cis < @ sie:ctete lo: Seta, ARR eet 000 lb. 437 520 454 623 
Vetere a tet cere eke oicls b ciac oS cokcnelesseaessicese $000 211 235 209 282 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax............... $000 5,376 5,586 5,337 8,101 
BCOKCCNErS 3.5. cc ccces cececc ck HSS SSR ARIE RTE No. 13,870 11,663 10,370 10,660 
HZOBICOIONICR). 5... ci itetic saint mals tee bidia.cjeie 0 Woe eS ee diane tts ce 329 , 288 336, 910 340, 470 360,060 

34.—Honey Production, by Province, 1961-63, with Average for 1956-60 
Province Av. 1956-60 1961 1962° 1963 
000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 000 Ib. 

MI FOC WOTC ISIGHC...) .c.cicn cre caclocedmolcneceedeconedeceooos 68 67 29 64 
eee MECCA cree tert es ote esti so obscene 6c doemeknews ees 164 249 148 213 
PES CUDSWUIC Kee teie 58-5 sie olige «a cholecatecindes ce decmtinicns tee: 87 85 62 125 
2 GEG ote gee Ge Rs Ae IS ee I ae eae aaa 4 3,062 2,971 3,140 4,125 
DSS DL Ay, GATED SEE its Tae ts RE PD Petes 1 Segre ene tien 8,704 9,360 11,718 11,000 
PE ERLES RTs tse Gini is Oe 5 Sleelese co ols e exsiews cathawe'se-d's opine ccseris oh 5, 562 6,670 4,630 7,285 
MET OWA ce) Tees os «ts | ioirelatiortetaraiuemear eee estan len eee 3,912 3,973 2,864 6,100 
BEEN tei Those nie. yarn amy 6/4 (0:6 (afeuetnge’s: # fereleqnyeke’ sreinretnw' 2-0 epietitieie wpe 86 6, 286 9,580 6, 867 11,600 
PS MASIA IEC GLUITE DIAS Mes tS scenic «s cleiccrnecce conde emettnsegeet 1,672 2,075 1,255 1,630 
BE ORANG Ry ey Gal ott a caaral latvcledateteselo vein wi ei statele aceon aE 29,517 35,030 30,713 42,142 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
ships; in Ontario, production is confined largely to the southwestern section of the province. 
Alberta produces the largest crop and in that province sugar beets are grown under 
_ Irrigation. 
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35.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet 
Sugar Shipments, 1958-63 


Beet Sugar 
nee H Yield A 
ar- ie verage 
vested per Con Price ee Shipments Value 
$000 

TODS eee acres 97, 800 13.55 1,324,870 14. 47 19,177 300, 296 27,213 
1959). seks BSS. 90, 453 13.70 1,239,518 12.78 15, 842 307,280 23,155 
1 Tot ee Sees cere 86, 128 12.76 1,098,673 14.36 15,778 298,111 21,185 
OG st cites 84,927 13.02 1,105, 708 13.13 14,515 283, 675 21,535 
WOCZ Fie cer laess 84,677 13.06 1,105, 704 19.00 21,004 284, 236P 20,791P 
NGOS Ae sc. 05's 95, 223 13.49 1,285,028 Sa Pe as s 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the United States 
as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported 
are sent to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although sub- 
stantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in Canada is mar- 
keted in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a considerable 
amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 


36.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1961-63, 
with Averages for 1956-60 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
; ie Value, 
Province and Year Average Reerngs a 
Quantity Price Value Quantity Price Value Sviu 
per lb. per gal. yrup 
lb cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia— 

Av. 1956-60....... aeteiseces 14,000 64.0 9,000 4,000 6.25 25,000 34,000 

(OCI rate terre tee nee 14,000 63.0 9,000 4,000 5.41 22,000 31,000 

1962: fo. eserstducle dieters ae seers 7,000 63.0 4,000 3,000 5.46 16,000 20,000 

| iB end eeret QaiaE amas 11,000 66.0 7,000 4,000 5.56 20,000 27,000 
New Brunswick— 

Av. 1956-60: gosscans ste 62,000 61.0 38,000 12,000 5.17 62,000 100,000 

WOGU se cb Ss cays doce talerssee 42,000 59.0 25,000 13,000 5.33 69, 000 94,000 

MOD QE crac wmes Race siete 32,000 59.0 19,000 6,000 5.56 33,000 52,000 

MQHG ME ee cee se oe ee 32,000 67.0 21,000 8,000 5.33 42,000 63,000 

uebec— 

AV20l 956-60. Gcrccares «00 bee 480,000 44.0 209 , 000 2,205,900 3.49 7,704,000 7,913,000 

AGG Wi vcreveostes.0 Stave exes sc.s0 ore. 3 751,000 47.0 353,000 2,227,000 3.74 8,329,000 8,682,000 

LOG2r arte siteetaaipe as ere etre 695,000 49.0 341,000 2,426,000 3.69 8,952,000 9,293, 000 

LES noe | SATO ORIG 669,000 54.0 360, 000 2,488, 000 3.94 9,802,000 110,162,000 
Ontario— 

Ave 1000-00. acgec cers sce 15,000 60.0 9,000 273,000 4.86 1,327,000 || 1,336,000 

NOG Lae astcvice secs cere: 24,000 71.0 17,000 319,000 5.04 1,608,000 1,625,000 

O62 te ccc te cobteehecicnes 16,000 65.0 10,000 311,000 5.08 1,579,000 1,589,000 

V9GS (Ph. cena eete eee ce es 8,000 71.0 6,000 219,000 §.21 1,141,000 1,147,000 
Totals— 

Av. 1956-60..........-006. 571,000 46.0 265,000 | 2,494,000 3.66 9,118, 000 9,383,000 

NOCH AS. A ere. 831,000 49.0 404,000 | 2,563,000 3.91 10,028,000 10,432,000 

19G 2S cra nnreentors eevee antes 750,000 50.0 374,000 2,746, 000 3.85 10,580, 000 10,954,000 


TICS) oe eet one miatmiosugie 720, 600 55.0 394,000 | 2,719,000 4.05 11,005,000 || 11,399,000 
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NRE acc accaaad 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for recent 
years are presented in Tables 37 and 38. All nurseries were asked to report quantities 
sold of stock propagated during these years; stock purchased from other nurseries in 
Canada was excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 251 nurseries reported shipments 
in 1962. Wholesale value of nursery stock shipments of fruit trees, etc., amounted to 
$553,725 in 1962 compared with $549,288 in 1961, and of ornamental species to $4,165,396 
in 1962 compared with $3,927,979 in the previous year. 


37._Nursery Stock Shipments (Domestic), by Type, 1958-62 


Classification 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
No No No. No No 
Fruit Trees, etc.— 
PURIDIS SDOCIES, 2.0 cso cctcvanmoce cence 420,588 436, 845 300,729 378, 093 315,528 
Tender tree-fruit species............. 275, 542 314, 265 256,185 264,197 235, 468 
Small fruit species.............+.00-- 4,419,675 4,446,224 5,370,022 5, 502,671 4,753,971 
@ENEr SPCCICS ...6.06.<000 eee deaene oceee 501, 285 371,547 219, 527 338,375 239,040 
Ornamental Species— 

FPOSGIDUSHEA ION. Es olsss + steicisielonieie svc 460,879 592,113 2,001,121 1,440, 440 3,799,399 
Other ornamental shrubs and de- 

PAGINTOM GE OOS ieysicrercners  -sovexcreKencratciereierate 3,548,277 4,113,190 4,908,373 4,343,288 4,595, 962 
VELOTOCNETECS J © hers ere cio be 'seleloeyien ee 1,329,200 1,631, 726 1,292,029 1,759, 369 1,377,015 
Ornamental climbers............20.- 43, 306 25,081 44,418 213,629 58,387 
Bi bsanGstubersa. saacciccs ss orsne a 3,783, 225 10,315, 900 a Bg a 
Herbaceous perennials..........0..6- 785, 748 956, 483 ws BC ac 
Hybrid teas on standards (roses).... AR 50 6, 167 29,009 6,124 


SS — eo 


38.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1960-62 


eee ae 8 


1960 1961 1962 
Province ee 
Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 
Species Species Species Species Species Species 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
PORE DOO! Sirce vines e\e'sis de o'd AP 67 168 42 340 34 265 
MRADHEIG «cere ae eisiec a's o's 9 0.00 0:6 480 2,530 514 3,299 364 2,583 
Prairie Provinces........+..+- 104 529 93 550 95 508 
British Columbia............. 70 155 89 161 109 218 
PE OESIS= hos Siwionceeees 21 3,082 738 4,350 602 3,574 


1 Includes the Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information was reported. 


Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys have been made of greenhouse operations 
for 1955 and subsequent years. Data are reported by firms and individuals returning 
questionnaires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Essex 
County of Ontario (the most important producing area), which is based on information 
obtained from the local co-operative marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for the 
- production of items for sale are included in the survey. 
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39.—Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1962, with Totals for 1958-62 


.3.°—0—0—0oKsaeseeoooSSoo 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
a ek Cut i pee 
eyraes eporting Under Under Open Flowers oe Total 
Glass Clcth | Field | and Potted | Vegetables Cuttings, | Sales 
Plants Growing On 
No. sq. ft sq. ft acres $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland... 2 16,145 — — a 1 1 
Prince Edward 
NG uate ete 4 6,380 —_ 5.1 38,950 450 6,425 45, 825 
Nova Scotia.... 44 565,030 1, 400 51.8 672,401 183, 759 49,151 905,311 
New Brunswick. 21 133, 137 6,710 20.2 220, 535 —_ 21, 423 241,958 
Quebec.......... 114 1,107,898 27, 874 90.7 1,559, 694 45, 209 251,307 1,856,210 
Ontario4’... 40. 530 | 13,364,018 325,778 550.4 | 10,116,357 4,122,486 1,673,867 | 15,912,710 
Manitoba....... 30 183, 824 15, 800 14.8 229,696 290 120,503 250, 489 
Saskatchewan... 14 229,400 7,200 27.9 192,654 23,038 165207 291,929 
meer Pen ae 44 1,609,021 9,288 40.0 1,522,976 162,025 281, 440 1,966, 441 
ritish 

Columbia..... 173 2,519,276 4,920 106.0 1, 837, 845 522,358 287,194 2,647,397 
Totals, 1962..... 976 | 19,734,129 408,970 906.9 | 16,391,108 | 5,059,615 2,467,547 | 24,218,270 
1961..... 1,074 | 18,474,888 435, 912 3,160.0 | 15,668,154 4,389,100 2,041,156 | 22,398,410 
1960..... 1,045 | 15,672,066 453, 718 2.244.6 | 14,899, 047 4,915, 284 2,502,170 | 21,416,501 
1959..... 1,191 | 15,778,177 590,372 1,928.4 | 16,948,269 | 3,421,308 %5191,411 | 22,560,988 
1958..... 1,125 | 15,525,691 473,541 2,035.7 | 13,896,582 | 3,175,285 | 2, 054,690 | 19,126,562 


1 Included with Prince Edward Island. 


Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1963, certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1963 are final prices for all grains. For the remaining months of 1963, 
the western grain prices used in the index are initial] prices. Subsequent participation 
payments made on the 1963 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index 
revised upward accordingly. 


40.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1962 and 1963 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Norz.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will befoundin DBS Quarterly Bulletin 


of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. Monthly prices of grain and of live- 
stock are carried in the current issues of the same publication. 


a0e60<_“_»eono0ananaes>ss—s—‘SswmS$@>@m@$—=$—$maS9aaSS 


by Province, 1959-63, 


Year and Month P.E.I. | N.S N.B Que. Ont. Man Sask. | Alta B.C. || Total 
Averages— 
1b reese veteeret 234.4 | 227.3 | 239.5 | 272.7 | 264.2 | 240.6 | 218.6] 239.6] 265.5 || 247.4 
AGE eee 265.0 | 238.0 | 264.7 273.6 | 264.3 | 241.2 | 224.6] 239.0] 271.4 ]] 250.0 
2 En) cape cee Me op SE gn eat 197.7 | 225.4 | 220.4 | 274.4] 265.2] 262.0| 251.3 265.9 | 276.1 261.2 
1968 PE ae 196.2 | 231.1 |] 215.2 | 274.7 273.6 | 278.4] 265.3 | 283.4] 284.5 271.8 
NOG is shiiste’s'. weeereicese oeetere @12.1 | 235.8 | 223.7 | 274.2 | 271.4] 253.4] 238.4] 260.61 279.2 259.2 
1962 
vanuary). 222 5e, owe 176.5 226.0 | 201.9 275.2 265.1 275.6 263.8 | 276.5 | 282.0 266.8 
PODEHARY odious «osm. dawous 172.0 | 224.8} 201.8] 274.6 262.4 276.5 | 264.0] 276.0] 279.7 || 265.8 
Marci icc se sdstt one 176.1 221.9 205.5 271.5 | 262.2 277.1 263.8 | 277.1 280.9 265.7 
Apriliis, 20RN . Sami: 168.3 224.9 199.0 | 267.6 263.3 277.1 264.6 | 279.8 | 282.0] 266.2 
LE gee Bereaietaee ete ras 189.4 | 224.8] 201.8] 267.3] 264.6] 278.6] 266.3] 282.9| 283.0 267.9 
TUNG Mo 6ee Be eeeeee eet 195.0 | 226.4 | 218.4 | 272.5] 271.9 | 282.2] 268.0] 287.2 | 287.1 272.8 
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40.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1959-63, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1962 and 1963—concluded 


Year and Month P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


1962—concluded 
[TT ge ae ie eae os 211.6 236.0 236.1 277.0 278.5 284.9 271.5 290.9 290.4 277.8 
OTIS) ES es Sent ae ae 264.0 243.5 259.5 280.5 285.6 283.0 271.0 292.6 292.8 281.7 
September........... Tegel teen Se ae | 237.1 217.9 274.6 283.7 280.4 265.9 289.9 286.0 276.6 
Matober ..6.6 6. ws Seleldle cata ae cUScS 235.6 Zope qa 277.0 283.1 277.1 261.8 282.2 286.8 274.4 
EMGMOTINOOT. ¢:..2 0.0, o:0isieialcle,» « 194.0 235.5 206.7 278.4 282.5 274.4 261.8 283.0 284.1 Dad 
December........s.eecl 201.1 237.0 211.1 280.0 280.3 274.0 260.8 282.1 279.0 272.8 
1963 

WANUATY 2.05600 bite sveatele « 202.4 238.3 222.9 278.1 277.0 269.6 258.2 276.8 278.2 269.8 
BGDIGALY J oh.sc cdccticetes | a2Gee 242.8 235.2 279.7 273.5 269.5 255.6 274.6 276.0 268.6 
(LSS ee auapchettase 228.3 239.0 236.5 278.0 268.5 266.5 254.4 211.2 277.2 265.7 
BMGTEIE GT «v0 ck ss © Br el ae 0 Os 233.4 217.8 266.3 265.0 265.0 252.4 270.4 280.8 262.0 

BEY tee incrs, ¢ ateteteisoistevaraiehe:« 218.2 DER Ral 216.4 267.4 265.7 266.0 253.5 Qisad 278.3 263.3 
DUNC... Bais caiccateres wo-| 248.3 241.6 228.5 2138.0 272.8 269.6 256.1 277.9 283.1 268.7 
MOLY s «2.0 a0, ES Sa ae 231.7 244.3 249,32 276.8 276.4 270.8 257.8 281.3 286.7 271.7 
PAUCUSt.<.. e008. aketatirel ators 6 217.9 238.3 231.1 275.8 272.9 239.3 216.7 245.3 285.0 251.6 
PP DUCIIDO!,. coc css ucts 6 204.0 234.0 Pale fed 275.6 275.5 Zale 217.9 247.1 278.1 251.9 
October...... azsalcecrate sin. 175.6 223.4 208.0 272.8 270.5 232.5 215.3 239.5 276.5 247.2 
DIOVENUDE? {52's fete siercle sl 185.3 225.7 209.4 270.8 269.8 228.1 212.3 236.0 275.9 244.9 
DECOR CT ar sievarcerscereree cs 0s 192.8 226.3 212.5 274.4 269.0 227.1 211.1 233.4 274.9 244.4 


AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
1954-63 
(1935-39 =100) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 196] 1962 1963 
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41.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Major Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1954-63 
(Basis, in store Fort William-Port Arthur) 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat,!,? Oats,! tes es Rye,’ Flaxseed,? 
No.1N. No. 2 C.W. ee a: No. 2 C.W. No. 1 C.W. 
6 Row 
cts cts cts. cts. cts 
LOSSES . aed tas hoe es ce come alebaan 186 /2 73/2 109/7 99/1 283/6 
ISSO ee cease Trees Ee ee 173 90/4 122/ 112/2 309/1 
TOS Gere ee ore wee ro tainw oth cs poe euiees 174 83/5 114/3 110/1 360/1 
GY fess 3 We TOO BACBDE CTD EIee GoennE oc outs 168/1 80/6 116 119/7 298/4 
NODS eee te erect thc cclscten tc ome ete 162/38 76/3 111 106 303 
LO ee REE ease ORR ett Be acy dole stone 166/2 77/6 109/7 108 202 
1960RS . Rees) Eee ee ee 165/7 82/4 108/1 109/7 334/2 
LOGE re oc. oa eee ie ee 167/4 81/2 107/5 105 311/4 
L9G 2 ae eine cat ee ee 189/7 96/1 143/7 136/6 368/2 
LOGINS se eo oR Te see aR ae 196/1 81/6 130/6 137/2 335 
1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales. 


* Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 


42.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1960-63 


Toronto Montreal 
Ttem | 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DUCOTS COOGS ea en eee Te ae eee ee 22.65] 22.75 | 25.76 | 23.65 | 22.95 | 22.80 | 26:15) 24:10 
Steers Mediums, corer eres 2005s pe2ta0 7a | ee23e 751) 21,59 Merced ralighs || PRCEE I Bp ci 
Steers COMMON 1.00 ee ee ee eee 17.21 17.59 19.61 UTE Sa Oa 18 72 19.72 18.94 
Heifers Goda eee hic eens ee ee ee 20.45 | 21.49 | 23.11 Oh 89. 19.73 | 21.02 | 20.98 | 20.40 
Heifers} mediningee ican ee 18.46 | 19.83 | 21.31 20.26 18.63 19.28 | 19.23 18.79 
Calvestied = to0di sas... conn ee 22.09: 2onlds| 24e40, | 2acl4e|™ 2ONQ2niae ciel Ou oinsouineoonet 
Cows wooded a eae ce eee 15.85 165255 eel. Soule) 7 s40 nln Ga. O 16.55 | 17.80] 18.05 
Cowatimedium=raas sa eee 6c een 14.80 | 15.05 16.20 | 15.98 | 15.42] 15.40] 16.39 16.05 
Bulls,;cood! Fee eee ee 17.65 19.12 19.60 | 19.45 | 19.16] 19.14] 19.75} 20.05 
Feeder steers) 00d sone os. 4 eno 22.90 | 22.70 | 24.90 | 25.30 1 1 1 1 
Feeder steers, common........... Bay acon 19.14 18.47 21.94 20.98 1 1 1 “ 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 31.80 | 380.80} 31.85} 30.70} 27.80 | 28.05 | 29.50] 28.05 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ 24.77 22.93 24.19 23.93 22.50 Pan PAA! EAA) 22.44 
HogsmiGrade,B. dressediems een eee 238.¢5 | 27.30 | 28.60 | 26.80 | 24.55 | 27.65 | 28.15 | 26.40 
Lambscood eaweeie ar eee eee 2185) {202809 1) 222008] 23-30) 202 10s 20n25 a 20s2oel eel 2o 
Lambs xcominon. pei. ee eee. eee 17.01 16.35 18.21 19.11 15,94 17. 74) sive24 | 18245 
Sheep yeood hana ete cn acl oot 0 ee « ee 9.12 9.02 9.44 9.10 8.95 9.66 8.82 9.50 
Winnipeg Edmonton 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers goods. bots wah. sl LO AO ee 21.70 | 21.40 | 24.85 | 23.00 | 20.46 | 20.70} 23.70 | 21.85 
Steersein oa wmieses scores apn ee esos 19.85 | 20.24] 22.88] 21.40] 18.85 19.62) | e22ent 20.48 
Steers COMO. Give cocks ae oe 16.66 18.11 18.58 18.81 16.73 17.438 19.36 18.32 
Fleiiers rood craecs ote. esha bcos kc cee 20.22 T9285) B22: (onl eeclnos 18.56 | 18.80] 21.94] 20.21 
Heifers ned tmaes vets Glee tie os os-ieehe: LSEUG rie Lee26nl oO eo es 17.10 | 17569 19.80 | 18.84 
Calvestiedsroods, (5 fewer un ee... aa PAY IY! | LIARS ORY GAS || OTE Sesy/ TS296s | 19.23 lee soon 2OLOF 
Cowsngocd ers . biter acre «oe. Soe TOO Pe LOS OUR me diecOne 17 1Oul 140408 eels. Goalie ones 15.85 
Cowspineditine. <a ene eee 14.32 | 14.52 15.88 15.92 13.21 13.49 | 14.39 14.51 
BullseGod ae eee ae a ee ey 16.69 17.46 | 18.12 17.70 | 15.10 | 16.44 | 17.10) 16.50 
Feeter steers; 200d mars ieee enee somone ss 21.00 |} 21.45 | 24.40 | 23.20] 20.16 | 20.75 | 23.45 22.65 
Feeder steers, COMMON.......-...eceeseees 18.07 19.05 21.62 19.90 Wot 17.85 20.01 19.47 
Stock cows and heifers, good.............. bts 7a 7hey | OA). sly 19.63 15.45 | 15.94] 18.49 18.54 
Stock cows and heifers, common........... 15.24 14.67 16.25 16.13 13.30 13.53 14.65 14.66 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 30.45 30.35 33.35 32.45 23.94 25.385 27.15 26.90 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ 24.05 | 24.23 | 26.69] 25.36 19.84 | 20.53 22a lala et ou 
Hogs*Grade Badressedsaseen cee cee 21.65 24.85 25.65 24.80 | 20.63 23.80 25.40 | 25.40 
Lain bs,goo0d 2. 5.a. Gos va eee ee ae BOP | 700K Ob 18.95 | 17.33 1655555 17500"| «17580 
Lambs; cominon), .v2.4r ee eee 15377 15.03 | 15.44] 16.65] 15.51 15:28°|" 15.48.) 15.88 
Sheen! good .. cia mined Ls ee. 4.63 3.78 4,49 4.65 8.96 9.44 7.52 Dae 


1 No sales reported. 
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Subsection 9.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
reach the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor 
inaccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers 
and consumers are not available. 


All basic foods are classified under 13 main commodity groups. The total for each 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
(dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 43 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1957-61 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1961 and 1962. 


43.—Per ah es Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1961 and 1962, with 
Average for 1957-61 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1957-61 Average 


Kinds of Food and Weight Base 
Average 
1957-61 1961° 1962 1961" 1962 


“COMO Renee 8 4 3s GSE eo Se ae oe ae ee Retail wt.) 154.8 151.3 149.2 97.8 96.4 
Mlour (including rye flour)! . 25... See cee dee “s 137.4 13421 132.6 97.6 96.5 
Oatmeal and rolled oats...... ee ae sk tee is 5.0 5.0 4.8 100.0 96.0 
BZOMIANGIDCATIIDATICY © dhje.c coho > vo es ole a seeche ) 0.2 0.2 0.2 100.0 100.0 
SOpIENETMORCATICELL OUT... fs, te ose dels oe oh oles ole bs steaks di 1.4 1.8 Wh 128.6 121.4 
Sopa at HOUT Ma hots on ac hile ocak ome ss 0.09 0.04 0.04 44,4 44.4 

45 (ORR, Se Ae eee Be Care cane eae se 4.1 3.5 3.4 85.4 82.9 
Reoskias Re OrG [ase OR a ae eae a eo eee < 6.7 6.7 6.5 100.0 97.0 

LSU LOGE s gate Saget aan Se iy ee Pale SF Cee te Retail wt.| 141.8 145.0 143.5 102.3 101.2 
Pet UOCS WIL 5, systcecisyaccs\a7 « opereweie tie bs vske weds 141.3 144.6 143.1 102.3 101.3 
OMTUOES GS WERU..« devc.c. tic dooce tes ote citings «bbe oe - 0.5 0.4 0.4 80.0 80.0 

Sugars and SyrupS..............0eeeeeee: Sugar content| 104.4 104.7 108.7 100.3 104.1 
“REY 4 Ge ERS Rat See Sey aCe eae ee ees acne Refined wt.} 96.8 97.7 100.6 100.9 103.9 
LoL ESL gah od eee a, Se a ae ae Pe Retail wt. 0.7 iba 133 171.4 185.7 
LULA ENT, ie & See ee SER ae eae eS ae ce es — 17, Levi — — 
LD NSRIES 3. SBR ae aR Bsneter hee Sees iees Se iy 10.6 Val 8.8 83.0 99.1 

MERBISES ALEC INUIES, . io gc cjces od. ce racrebse soe 04s ets Retailwt.| 10.2 10.1 8.7 99.0 85.3 
VAUD Se is a. ccc tle ce dielhs ec gen « de cieeels peace ee 3.1 2.8 1.9 90.3 61.3 
\ ity SEDER ic SERS OO ceases s 1.4 eres 0.8 92.9 yall 
BZ TICSES . Mette. se oo etl tle eck os abies hs « diye Shelled wt. 3.0 3.2 Bias 106.7 116.7 
TET SS «SoS erase thttac ce cihis ueiolh Jas ole peidega ¥ 1.2 1.2 Tat 100.0 91.7 

SD 8 38 58 3 Bie a ee a ie © Be | Green beans 3.0 FE} 3.0 110.0 100.0 

ac eras eg 2s os Phuee Ping + Fresh equiv.| 238.2 226.3 229.4 95.0 96.3 

Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
PLGHORCOES FILOSIINIE . oo.5 c.0.05 coe ee eos eee s ae Retail wt. 17.2 17.8 17.8 103.5 103.5 
somatoproducts® 90 2. oo. CIE. Net wt. canned 16.9 17.5 18.8 103.6 ibbey: 
Citrus fruit, PEORIA 5 a.siphaoleee v-ciosa.s Soy R aise 69 Retail wt. S2eu 30.0 28.8 93.5 89.7 
BS TAPSIUTATL EM ULCO.c)av:<«. o'c's « cis v0.0 of¥isuwiekin + Net wt. canned} 15.7 15.6 15.8 99.4 100.6 
Other Fruit— 
LENSES 2. Sa SS Ne eae a Retail wt 66.2 64.6 65.1 97.6 98.3 
LODE 9 SS RR oP ad Net wt. canned| 15.9 17.5 16.6 110.0 104.4 
LoS a en eee Processed wt 5.5 4.6 4.6 83.6 83.6 
“p HMIL), GO OR SAABBS CBIR arene teste, St Net wt. canned 5.4 5.2 6.0 96.3 Tidtet 
MUNOZ GNM SELS a's. Le POSE. TGS «O58 Dae Bats Retail wt 2.1 2.4 2.7 114.3 128.6 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 494. 
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43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1961 and 1962, with 
Average for 1957-61—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1957-61 Average 


Kinds of Food and Weight Base 


Average 19617 1962 1961r 1962 


1957-61 
Wesetablestet oc. con cccact cect Mine crac Fresh equiv.| 108.3 114.0 115.0 105.3 106.2 
Fresh— 
Cabbage-and greense sancti. econ cidaetsescictyG Retail wt.) 19.6 18.7 18.6 95.4 94.9 
Carrots Ge 14.7 14.6 i West 99.3 120.4 
Legumes 2.2 1.9 2.1 86.4 95.5 
OCHER er case sisi eis se ole eis teens eee 39.2 40.6 36.4 103.6 92.9 
anneal), sticcicae cae coin a Mehl eee erone 18.0 ithe | 9.0 95.0 105.6 
TO ZOMG i sescste sr oos ayets  sverReataecae oes aiototege rae eI Pith 3.6 27 133.3 100.0 
Olls'and! Fats 20. ote ee eee eee Fat content| 43.6 43.3 45.3 99.3 103.9 
Margarine is..cte Reet oe eee Retail wt. 8.9 10.1 10.1 113.5 113.5 
Doar Soop eptecion t ersetorstoe ree cen: ee 8.1 8.4 8.0 103.7 98.8 
Shortening Aana: wacom eae Cickio Piece << 9.3 9.1 9.7 97.8 104.3 
Saladsarid Gookingtols.. pe sac.. ber etdne eee eon = 3.6 4,2 4.9 116.7 136.1 
Butter 250 Sac pec vere es Coe Cee ee eee g 18.2 16.5 17.9 90.7 98.4 
BESS oe hash cece ee oe ra eaters cole otros eae Fresh equiv.| 36.4 3009 33.8 93.1 92.9 
Meats Ste eRe Ie ae listen ME Carcass wt.| 141.7 138.8 137.9 98.0 97.3 
JOT gle OGG OAAE CASO OS HES DRO BEDE jes ve 2.0 49.9 49.8 95.4 95.2 
COREE I. © cicie Ge ot ee iia Sei caie.oia Marsh sinieie trees oe s 68.6 69.7 69.3 101.6 101.0 
Wea leant tnaiso cus c Macans oe tis « amenities ee § 7.9 6.8 6.5 86.1 82.3 
Muttonanddamb. © scoot skeen. cee coe ee s 3.0 3.6 3.9 120.0 130.0 
Ofna ere te cae SEAS cone ROOD Nios Be Edible wt. 4.9 4.5 LARD 91.8 85.7 
Cannedameaton. .. Mohsen homens «ek ok Net wt. canned 5.6 5.4 5.3 96.4 94.6 
Poultry and Fish. .................ccccceceees Edible wt.| 34.1 35.5 35.4 104.1 103.8 
Hens and chickens5................ce0e Eviscerated wt. PALS 23.0 22.9 108.0 107.5 
Other poultrytk oe. aa a ee eee 4 7.3 8.1 8.1 111.0 111.0 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen............. Edible wt. 7.5 7.6 7.6 101.3 101.3 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled).......... se 1.8 ed. 1G 94.4 94.4 
Fish and shellfish, canned............... Net wt. canned 3.8 3.1 ell 81.6 81.6 
Milk and i@heese: . ci... 5c scceclocca cca teoee Milk solids| 61.9 60.7 58.5 98.1 94.5 
Cheddarichéeset 8 . 2a. at qed som she eect ate Retail wt. 5.8 6.0 6.6 103.4 113.8 
Othericheese fre; das rade ote cocoa eek oe cen re 1.3 1.4 1.5 107.7 115.4 
Cottagercheeseias. fesse dcieidce aa nce etait Ss Iz 1.3 1.4 108.3 116.7 
Evaporated wholeanilk esc ecse concen sees se 17.4 16.5 16.3 94.8 93.7 
Condensed whole mille gasci30e0a che he oho ve ake a 0.8 0.8 0.9 100.0 112.5 
Whole milkipowder cies sagcak oom one etic siee ore 0.2 0.2 0.2 100.0 100.0 
Condensed skimimilke, so0.0 soca cs cee chee le if 0.2 0.1 0.1 50.0 50.0 
Skimumilk powder. cmidoes «toc nee teeter “ 6.8 8.4 (By: 123.5 105.9 
Hivaporatediskamy mills 25 wees sere cet ee “e 0.4 0.3 0.3 75.0 75.0 
Maloun ACGICrEa ny Maresic cn is initia ie atom reer ss 37.2 35.6 28.9 95.7 Tel 
Powdered buttermilk: 4.05 885 2a) ec oe “ 0.5 0.5 0.6 100.0 120.0 
ECW RO lerdal KU ee eas see commen tt aie oo 357.3 332.3 326.4 93.0 91.4 
Beveragesiciticcek. «ccs btethe e008, Primary distribution wt.| . 11.4 11.4 12.0 100.0 105.3 
AE CS: MEA PN cs tees ence ie $ ee 2.6 2.4 253 92.3 88.5 
Wofleet® EE a dicot wae Ne ooteatenicek rae Green beans 8.9 9.0 Ong 101.1 109.0 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour 


inventories in all positions. | _ 2 Honey included with ‘‘other’’ prior to 1960. 3 Includes soybean flour. 
4 Tomatoes canned, tomato juice, tomato pulp, paste and purée. 5 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 6 In- 
cludes process cheese. 7 Includes cream expressed as milk. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in 
Canada, total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are 
shown in Table 44. All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats, 
which are in terms of product. 
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44.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1957-63 
Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961" 1962r 1963 


Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.... 
Estimated dressed weight......... 
meOrahand same... til. fob «2 ole S. 2ee 
Imports for consumption.......... 


SGEAIUOUDDLY.. codecs ssetcece sae’ 


Used for canning.............ccee 
mhand.yDec. sles. 6.5... oe6.e. 


~ Veal— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada.... 
Estimated dressed weight......... 
On handy dans Valdodecdel wee edinces 
Imports for consumption.......... 


Mlotal supply; Burrs vines sees tet 


POXVOES JNe es oc arath des a adioee. tes 
Used for canning............ese00. 
RIA NATE gal DOC on Ley ccvonersea-ne dros ererereve 


Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.... 
Estimated dressed weight......... 
eran Savile es ade os cls ag re 
Imports for consumption.......... 


SOLA SUDDLY vs cieislo cient c/s.c1s .0's.bie)5ia.5 


ME TOES ERAS Choa Sia 18 EP nucsy0, Gioia sass! 6,58 
Wesed for Canning... 5.... ccc cess 
MOnpnands DeOCrs Lr tics bin «cc ccaces 


Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.... 
Estimated dressed weight?........ 
Rees CAML | 5.2 515 8s <0 qercistolewnerens 


NEESER eo 5 Se cies hate 6 atateoh 
Used for canning.............2.00 
PnnanG Dec 3l ... se mas op +. de We 


Canned Meats— 
Estimated production............. 
OTRAS JAN. 1. cc ccc uccscce eles 
Imports for consumption.......... 


MLOLALNSUDDLYs terete ee Kells eet oc stes 


*000 
000 lb. 


“ec 
6“ 
6c 


“cc 
6 


7000 Ib. 
lb. 


000 lb. 
lb. 


*000 lb. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 496. 


ee | | | — |] — | | —__ ____ 


2,514.3) 2,437.6) 2,261.3) 2,471.3} 2,510.9} 2,503.6) 2,653.6 
i, 244, 584/1, 220, 239/1, 153, 037/1, 266, 280}1, 302, 641}1, 297, 1141, 408, 784 


33,251 
21,974 


29,689} 31,417) 27,958) 29,208) 32,350 
26,458 36, 182 31,054 30,990 37, 555 


33,719 
37,617 


—_— | | | | | | 


55,312 
18,177 
29,689 


63,925} 29,959) 25,942) 37,536) 27,656 
19,374) 16,651) 20,103) 20,657) 19,086 
31,417} 27,958) 29,208) 33,350) 33,719 


25,564 
18,251 
41,821 


— | | | | | | 


1,196, 631]1, 161, 670]1, 146, 068/1, 250, 039}1, 271, 296/1, 287, 558/1, 394, 484 
72.0 68.0 65.6 70.0 73.8 


69.7 69.3 


——— | | —— | | | | 


1,191.1) 1,093.5} 1,081.7) 1,048.8 990.1 

125,544) 120,505) 125,155} 123,754) 121,486 
5,214 4,608 3,925 4,970 3,652 
1 1 1 


1,053.6 
127, 901 


— ee | | | S| | | 


6.9 


—— | | | | | | 


— | | | | | | 


—_— | — | | | | | 


a a | ee | ef 


7,466.2) 9,661.8) 7,804.4) 7,522.1) 7,648.2 
973, 599|1,237,682) 988,035) 966,595) 978,211 
23,821] 45,310) 56,549) 21,139) 24,648 

1,744 1,416) 17,706) 41,859} 35,602 


a | | | | | | 


— | | | | | | 


63,493] 70,042; 67,691) 52,394) 47,922 
47,316] 167,145] 33,602} 42,255) 46,764 
45,310} 56,549) 21,139) 24,648) 18,357 


— | | | | | | 


49.9 


i a | | | | ET 


75,909] 175,738} 66,681} 84,928} 88,893 
18,844, 18,833} 127,274, 48,473] 42,775 
21,212} 19,585} 12,487) 18,105) 12,405 


115,965| 209,156] 206,442) 151,506) 144,073 
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44.—_Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1957-63—concluded 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961F 1962 1963 


—_———_—_ | ————— — |S | | | | CC .N*t 


Canned Meats—concluded 


UXPOLUGRe dee coe ots ee cantare ee ’000 lb. 5,241 6,314 6,843) 24,357 9,623} 16,487} 21,991 
Onvhand? Decs31 3 es. weenie sf 18,844) 138,833} 127,274; 48,473] 42,775} 29,478! 17,560 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE....... ”000 Ib. 85,493) 95,818} 75,039] 133,612} 99,108} 98,108] 98,597 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE..... lb. 5.1 5.6 4.3 7.5 5.4 5.3 5.2 
Offal— 
Estimated production............. 000 Ib. 90,498} 93,864) 100,788} 95,849} 95,389] 95,501} 98,500 
OnthandsJansl. . Oe. Se 2 aes se. se 5,146 5, 867 4,946 5,251 5,042 5,906 5,001 
Imports for consumption.......... ss 3,150 758 2,311 5, 063 3,426 3,997 4,743 
Total Supply accent eee ‘ 98,794) 100,489} 108,045) 106,163} 103,857} 105,404) 108,244 
d Oh 9 016) oF RRA Sie RRO GG CIS oe 5,587; 11,590} 15,397) 14,4384] 14,146] 20,410} 23,911 
iUsedtoricanningee.c.ccctnqaeee ere ce 1,598 2,039 1,628 1,673 2,059 1,818 2,057 
Onthand) Dec: Sl aeacncsscacnsees =f 5, 867 4,946 5,251 5,042 5, 906 5,001 6,136 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE....... *000 Ib 85,742} 81,914) 85,769) 85,014) 81,746] 78,175) 76,140 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE..... : , 
Lard—* 
Estimated production............. 000 lb. | 111,992} 140,599] 181,680} 142,193] 130,191] 123,515) 125,405 
Onthandielanwl See we eee é 4, 866 6, 823 8,608 7,663 5,949 6,921 6, 263 
Imports for consumption.......... ee 28,015 5, 224 2,736] 20,903} 25,145) 24,784] 17,073 
POLL OupDlLYsces thee acc aoa ee < 144,873} 152,646) 193,024) 170,759] 161,285} 155,220) 148,741 
UXSPORLS RAN ch ete sis ab HRA woes f 8 475 9,217 1, 667 912 32 23 
Onthand Dec. slene were ae s 6, 823 8, 608 7,663 5, 949 6,921 6, 263 5, 848 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE....... 000 lb. |} 138,042} 143,563] 176,144) 163,143] 153,452] 148,925] 142,870 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE..... lb. 8.3 8.4 10.1 9.1 8.4 8.0 7.6 
1 Quantity small; included with beef. 2 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal. 3 Includes 


commercial lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected 
slaughter. 


Section 4.—Ag¢gricultural Statistics of the Census* 


This Section presents a limited amount of information from the 1961 Census of 
Agriculture. Details are contained in Vol. V of the 1961 Census of Canada and in a number 
of special and advance census reports. A list of these publications and their prices is 
available from the DBS on request. 


Number of Farms.—There were 16 p.c. fewer farms in Canada in 1961 than in 1956, 
the year of the immediately preceding census. The number dropped from 575,015 in 
the earlier year to 480,903 in the later. However, part of this decrease was attributable 
to a change in the census definition of a farm. In the 1956 (and 1951) Census, a farm 
was defined as a holding on which agricultural operations were carried out and which 
was (a) three acres or more in size, or (b) from one to three acres in size and with agri- 
cultural production during the previous year valued at $250 or more. In the 1961 Census, — 
a farm was defined as a holding of one acre or more with the sales of agricultural products 
during the previous year valued at $50 or more. On the basis of the 1956 definition, the 
decrease in the number of farms was from 575,015 to 521,634 in 1961, or about 9 p.c. 


* Reference is made to the 1963-64 Year Book for summary figures relating to the economic classification of 
farms (pp. 478-480) and tenure and age of farm operators (pp. 481-482). 
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45.—Number of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961 


Province or Territory foes (pal RN (1986 ate ange 
Definition)! | Definition)! Definition)! . 
No No. No 

OMCLOUNCISNG sciisrosc shew csive ce ash siee 2,387 1,752 —26.6 3,308 +40.7 
Prince Edward Island................. 9,432 7,000 —22.2 8,025 —14.9 
DEVAS COLIAMIac ads odes eke es 3 Meee. 21,075 12,518 —40.6 18, 264 —13.3 
MWaTUNS WACK. sides ccsct 08 cee bree ereserele 22,116 11,786 —46.7 18,331 -17.1 
ELS CECE: Hie Sant Seeea ores AAs 122,617 95,777 —21.9 108, 865 —11.2 
_. This (peak. cA hree a ty Sree 140,602 121,333 —13.7 127,492 — 9.3 
LET) 0: Sa A ahh bt ah sahtoe,« 49,201 43,306 —12.0 44,264 —10.0 
HOKAUCIIOWAN acetic cote > csi bees wslee e's 103,391 93,924 — 9.2 94,402 — 8.7 
UAV SET RIE bl sia an are ke 79,424 73,212 — 7.8 74,661 — 6.0 
BEBE GGG DI eee wene sv equines +s 24,748 19,934 —19.5 23,946 — 3.2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 22 26 +18.2 26 +18.2 

Canada® Sistas. sce bilectace 575,015 480,903 —16.4 521, 634 — 9.3 


1 See text immediately preceding table. 


Farm Areas.—The total area of farms as defined in the 1961 Census was 172,551,051 
acres, only slightly less than the 173,923,691 acres recorded in 1956. Improved farm 
land for the country as a whole was up 3 p.c. from 100,326,243 acres to 103,403,426 acres 
and unimproved farm land, which includes woodland and rough pasture, was down about 
6 p.c. from 73,597,448 acres to 69,147,625 acres. Decreases in total farm area in the six 
eastern provinces and in British Columbia offset by almost 1,400,000 acres the increases 
in total farm area in the Prairie Provinces and the Territories. As Table 46 shows, only 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia reported more farm land under crops in 1961 
than in 1956 but the total increase in these provinces was somewhat less than the total 
decrease in the other provinces. On the other hand, the total increase in improved pasture 
in the four western provinces was somewhat greater than the total decrease in the eastern 
provinces and there was a substantial increase in the acreage under summer fallow for 
Canada as a whole. 


46.—Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961 
Prince 
Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
Item 
1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 24, 234 20,455] 645,492) 579,558] 629,874] 497,521 951,291 734,107 
Under crops!.......... 15,968 12,919 419,099 391,112 416, 235 329,114 617,279 482,548 
Pasture (improved)... 5,739 4,097 201, 225 167,913 161, 424 127, 468 252,686 200, 047 
Summer fallow........ 92 145 2,463 2,522 2,649 2,654 13,560 5,648 
(CU CR ee ee ee 2,485 3, 294 22,705 18,001 49, 566 38, 285 67, 766 45, 864 
Unimproved Land..... 47,580 34,106 419,971 $80,599| 2,145,768) 1,732,874] 2,030,158] 1,465,568 
Woodland 252.3 .s.3..> 26,919 19, 802 334, 226 296,759] 1,566,071] 1,362,869] 1,703,702} 1,230,861 
“CRE a ee ped Sapa Sie 3 20,661 14, 304 85,745 83, 840 579, 697 370,005 326, 45€ 234, 707 


a | Sf | | | 


Totals, Farm Area.. 71,814 54,561] 1,065,463] 960,157) 2,775,642] 2,230,395) 2,981,449] 2,199,675 


1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 
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46.—Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961—concluded 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Item 

1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 8,629,835] 7,864, 176/12, 572, 157/12, 032, 924/11, 453, 783/11, 963,994) 40,506,000) 43,117,813 
Under crops!.......... 5,549,524] 5,213,302] 8,219, 407| 7,990,358] 7,686,013] 7,688,728) 24,480,501} 23,923,192 
Pasture (improved)...| 2,642,764| 2,312,950] 3,470,688] 3,295,609] 594,902) 719,819) 1,128,001) 1,394,280 
Summer fallow........ 67,082 46,344] 333,973] 244,842) 2,827,551] 3,230,095) 14,193,468) 17,179,572 
Others 4.2 ele. aee 370,465} 291,580) 548,089) 502,115) 345,317) 325,352 704,030 620, 769 
Unimproved Land..... 7,280,293] 6,334,316] 7,307,489] 6,545,583] 6,478,034) 6,205,957) 22,287,979) 21,297,705 
Wioodlandieser sass 4,877, 803| 4,501,305) 3,338,870] 3,257,589] 1,566,494) 1,490,673) 2,379,043) 2,194,920 
Otherness. esos iaece 2,402,490] 1,833,011] 3,968,619] 3,287,994) 4,911,540) 4,715,284] 19,908,936) 19,102,785 
Totals, Farm Area, .|15,910, 128/14, 198, 492/19, 879, 646) 18, 578, 507/17, 931,817/18,169,951| 62,793,979) 64,415,518 

Yukon 
Alberta British Columbia an Canada 
N.W.T. 

1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 23, 746, 113/25, 288, 527| 1,166,752) 1,303,263 712 1, 088)100,326, 243/103, 403, 426 
Under crops!.......... 14,850,171|15,614,839| 689,749 , 896 230 526) 62,944,176] 62,435,534 
Pasture (improved)...| 1,279,894] 1,670,391] 320,251) 354,830 245 492) 10,057,819} 10,247,896 
Summer fallow........ 7,091,264! 7,449,758 87,479 81,785 44 11)) 24,619,625] 28,243,386 
Other cesses cee. 524,784) 553,539 69,273 77, 752 193 59)| 2,704,623} 2,476,610 
Unimproved Land..... 22, 224, 282/21, 940,126) 3,372,129) 3,203,289 3, 765 4, 502)| 73,597,448) 69,147,625 
Woodland oe..c5. sets 2,891,128} 2,138,137] 855,398} 752,990 88 1,484] 19,540,541) 17,247,389 
Oper useh 6. Mors trek) asco s 19,333, 154]19, 801,989] 2,516,731] 2,450,299 2,878 6,018) 54,056, 907| 51,900,236 


| | | | | SS | 


Totals, Farm Area. .|45,970,395/47, 228,653) 4,538,881) 4,506,552 4,477 8, 590/173, 923, 691/172, 551, 051 


1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 


Size of Farms.—F arms are classified by size and by province in Table 47. More than 
56 p.c. of the farms of Canada contain less than 240 acres. Size, of course, varies greatly 
among the provinces; in Newfoundland almost 90 p.c. of the farms are under 70 acres; 
in the Maritime Provinces 80 p.c. are under 240 acres; in Quebec and Ontario 67 p.c. are 
between 70 and 240 acres; in the Prairie Provinces 43 p.c. contain from 70 to 399 acres and 
54 p.c. 400 or more acres; and in British Columbia 88 p.c. are between 3 and 400 acres in 
size. 


47.—Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1961 


New- Prince Nova New 
Size of Farm found- dward Scoti: Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
land Island = wick 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under.3/ acres i eich eta reaches bieeia seipreinestelet 225 51 190 114 498 1,738 
a Oracres. ¢ 5 Aho hc eco cee oe os ccentelee 640 91 462 188 1,120 4,434 
TOF NCOP SE. RR sown ctte« seloaioen 677 1,414 2,440 1,556 128722 19,181 
10 od OO ke hin abeatoinne cteeteretasinie chs tai wioruseiniets 184 5,106 6,567 7,088 68, 825 76,112 
DAO S99 F SSS. iatcca od. See ome oe «sree 19 558 1,781 1,852 9,993 14,248 
A00 ==) 5505. SSR A ee Saree ONE OE. 4 86 634 625 1,940 3,699 
B60! T5OR. SEE... ARIES. Sek ote slas <0 eerete 1 17 260 214 477 1,209 
T6015 119 ea learns Ree Be 1 9 112 99 135 500 
pee Ps a Ae sa son Re ene, Sn — 2 48 32 44 152 
1600 acres Or OVCL oe adecince casas seecie ss 1 1 24 18 23 60 
Totals, Census Farms..............00+ 1,752 75330 12,518 11,786 95,777 | 121,333 
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| 47.—Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1961—concluded 


ee Yukon 
Size of Farm Manitoba ie Alberta Cee ot aes Canada, 
No No No No. No No 

MPIBIOTACTOS Sead ne 6.5 dc8 Ca he vec sbcee ht eh ous 209 128 238 1,229 =_ 4,620 
3— OVACEBS® ico Bera Roe Sea bstesid cee 553 262 683 3,678 3 12,114 

1D a URES oe ae oe ee Pa 1,909 829 1,813 7,903 5 50,449 

70) = ORC eR gy 10, 460 10, 860 15, 408 3,541 8 || 204,159 
Slee ete ek cagA Rr eae WASP RAR eh 12,562 20,977 19,385 1,249 2 82, 626 
OU ROR Ee SRR Se 7,628 17, 665 11,763 720 _ 44,764 
fg) RPE eee Oe Se 5,065 15,676 8,421 518 2 31,860 
NO STs ge ees ee A ee ae oe 3, 284 15, 499 7,498 499 6 27,642 
ee 1-599 CS od ee et lows bosemadwess 1,133 7,445 3,969 266 — 13,091 
AEP OFACTCS OF OVC so «0c onde vlecis cies | eee 503 4,583 4,034 331 —_ 9,578 


Totals, Census Farms................- 43,306 93,924 473,212 19,934 26 || 480,903 


Persons Employed in Agriculture.—The number of persons employed in agriculture 
declined in each of the ten provinces during the 1951-61 period. Table 48 shows that the 
agricultural labour force totalled 648,966 persons for all Canada in 1961, down 20.8 p.c. 
from the 1951 figure. The 1961 total represented 10.0 p.c. of the total labour force; the 
proportion in 1951 was 15.5 p.c. The number of farmers and farm workers in relation to 
the total labour force was highest in the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island; the proportion was lowest in Newfoundland and British’ Columbia. 


48.—Number of Persons, 15 Years of Age or Over, Employed in Agriculture, 
by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


Farmers and Farm Workers! 


1951 1961 
Province or Territory 


P.C. of Total P.C. of Total 


Number Labour Number Labour 

Force Force 

MEDD a ah cin dh'c oo 3 as does Rad ancanesbacs 3,657 3.4 1,694 1.5 
Prince Edward Island. ...........0...0.8e0e0- sie & 12,869 37.8 9,188 26.9 
Pa ESCO IAD rin) cb utcecnt . Piaee he bee sc bb she didacew ols 23,352 10.6 12, 433 5.3 
REST MINBWICI re orc os sos cK Fo oa orto Saitek cee 26, 488 15,7 12,727 7.1 
PRES OC EE Fos Oh Toe Soto heels oiies cee rane ooabh ctees 191,004 13.0 132,576 7,5 
MRE ENO) Eset eS ALIN ty EIN oe ih ec cen bihe Nec tuake diets sedielers 200, 937 10.7 172,171 Un 
LCR RM OL i A ae gaa ea a Re 72,713 24.5 59,924 17.5 
PCE NO WAT Sept aks eras os ork Ae ea ho 145, 410 48.5 119,580 aye 
oy SR So 3 acl aa Ps a i gaa eran 114, 564 32.4 104,162 21.3 
SRE HUTTE cs ss Ln sine os ete eee chat at 28,352 6.4 24, 455 4.2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................000- 32 0.3 56 0.4 
UL TET) EWR ate aia 3 SSA, Boer rs 819,378 15.5 648, 966 10.0 


1 Persons employed on farms and those employed in related agricultural activities such as landscape gardening, 
groundskeeping, operation of chicken hatcheries, etc. 


Farm Machinery and Electrification.—The numbers of most types of machinery 
on farms increased considerably between 1951 and 1961 as shown in Table 49. However, 
technological changes were reflected in a reduction in the numbers of such items as threshing 
machines and grain binders since these types of harvesting equipment are rapidly being 
replaced by combines. 
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49.—Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 
_ a 


Prince 


New- Nova New P 

Item and Year Pandlasd Hivere Seotia Brunstiok Quebec Ontario 

No No No No. No No 
Automobiles) sso. cos <tc ¢ See tes « 1951 185 4,147 6,970 7,999 41,602 114,870 
1961 323 4,713 6,618 6,872 55,385 110,773 
Motoritruckss.. «sno. sath aes 1951 507 1,679 5, 687 4,786 19,167 41,486 
1961 715 3,253 5,965 4,657 26,597 62,812 
RPA CLONE serie e stavate svete el eteversichetels 1951 126 2,776 4,307 5,221 31,971 105, 204 
1961 462 5,713 7,074 8,102 70,697 150,046 
Grain combines............+++- 1951 —_ 18 16 211 420 10,021 
1961 2 644 154 770 3,046 22,387 
Threshing machines........... 1951 5 2,973 826 2,450 30,260 15,946 
1961 4 1,656 482 915 15,340 16,843 
Grain: bDinGerscsccererlerers'e Rrcitorte 1951 4 5,956 2,101. 4,149 43 , 467 85,1385 
1961 if 3,222 1,363 1,827 33, 647 43, 802 

one Yukon 
Manitoba pee Alberta acne Pe and Canada 
Ne Webs 

No No No No. No No 
JAutomo bDilesseman- set eitette ae 1951 32,060 62,963 46,314 12,557 _ 329, 667 
1961 34,619 72, 152 52,167 14,222 Uf 357,951 
Motor trucks. 22. des. 0s Seetee 1951 21,163 52,626 39,723 9,291 7 196,122 
1961 31,806 82,669 71,508 12,004 26 302,012 
SP TACtOrs owe cies «3:4: 6% ga atest 60% 1951 50,984 106, 664 79 , 282 13,148 3 399, 686 
1961 61, 463 126,613 102,624 16,974 21 549,789 
Grain CombineS........+.e2s00+ 1951 15,268 42,997 20,852 687 —_— 90, 500 
1961 23, 662 65,084 38,530 1,331 1 155,611 
Threshing machines......... . 1951 9,425 19,221 14,768 717 _ 96,691 
1961 5,613 11, 623 13,006 572 3 66, 057 
Grainibinderstie es «as settee ole 1951 31,410 70 , 584 57,930 2,638 _ 303,374 
1961 12,725 29,998 32,476 1,509 5 160,575 


a 


The proportion of farms reporting electric power increased in all provinces during the 
same period, although the fact that there were fewer farms resulted in a decrease in the 
number reporting electric power in certain provinces. The most important increases 
occurred in Prince Edward Island where the proportion of farms reporting electric power 
was 22 p.c. in 1951, 40 p.c. in 1956 and 78 p.c. in 1961; in Newfoundland where the increase 
was from 38 p.c. in 1951 to 44 p.c. in 1956 and 66 p.c. in 1961; in Saskatchewan where the 
increase was from 16 p.c. in 1951 to 42 p.c. in 1956 and 66 p.c. in 1961; and in Alberta 
where it was from 25 p.c. to 52 p.c. and 72 p.c. for the same years. 


50.—Farm Electrification, by Province, Censuses of 1951, 1956 and 1961 


ee NS 


1951 1956 1961 
: ° Farms RG; Farms Ie Or Farms 12H Oi 
Province or Territory Reporting of Reporting of Reporting of 

Electric All Electric All Electric All 

Power Farms Power Farms Power Farms 

No No. No 

INewiound lander acctsece seciecs te cisercle 1,383 38.1 1,059 44.4 1,152 65.8 
Prince Edward Island..... pois 2,226 22.0 3,748 39.7 5,728 78.1 
INOVS DCOLIAMI EE. Cores Comet ce oeeene 16, 733 71.2 18,677 88.6 11,953 95.5 
New Bnuus wick cmeececs cence cece 15,938 60.3 19,328 87.4 11,371 96.5 
Quebec! Sewers ceee sete ccies se eee fe 90, 209 67.2 108,915 88.1 93,197 97.3 
ONtALIOZ oe cca cee e Cees 110,595 73.8 125,310 89.1 115, 453 95.2 
Manitoba tcc .tae «tiene othe tere 25, 208 48.1 41,464 84.3 39,081 90.2 
Sagkatcnewanie cence see niemeteer 18,213 16.3 43,778 42.3 61, 626 65.6 
AWD ORR As hac ad cates eta elle te-o cielo cats ete 20,709 24.6 40,937 bn Us) 52,936 72.3 
British Golumbiausecmasn cease eae. 18,168 68.8 20,279 81.9 17,370 87.1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 1 25.0 9 40.9 15 57.7 


—_— EE | | | | 


Canada... oc... cc ccvcvcceses 319,383 61.3 422,604 73.5 409,882 85.2 


ee  ——————————————— 
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Farm Capital.—While the value of farm land and buildings in Canada increased 
by more than one half between 1951 and 1961 and the value of farm machinery and 
equipment increased by about one third, there was a slight decrease in the value of livestock 
and poultry on farms. Table 51 gives the value of farm capital by province for 1951 and 


1961. 


51.—Farm Capital, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


Province or Territory and Year 


INewioundland sx ss. ss sees'es a 1951 
1961 

Prince Edward Island......... ..1951 
1961 

BAUS COTID. sists. iste sco 4s.o.0i¥e Wa 1951 
1961 

IN@wabrunswick:. sv...-2sceseces 1951 
1961 

THO DE CHS wisrsteiaicidie a1s"ste «0.0.0 seas. ae lool 
1961 

MORE HEAO aN sr clo occ, oicicis.siccedieisieicces 1951 
1961 

PIE T EINE Harel ated. aici. 0.0.6.0 4 6.dys.50.5.5 1951 
1961 

SSS KAGCNOW AD ss. cicie's'e eve vera ee 1951 
1961 

PMEIDOT GLEE Me cara fove toc! 'cil'e sai eis o'eee'e%e 1951 
1961 

British @olum Dia 2c.) go «6 «ees «ais 1951 
1961 
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5,527, 207,155 


Value of 
Land and 
Buildings 


14, 658, 139 
19,006, 200 


47, 843,719 
52,500, 800 


94,485, 972 
89,262, 800 


98,716,709 
90,114, 800 


846, 972, 820 
1,014, 681,500 


1,419,363, 802 
2,572,302, 700 


528, 872,527 
719,612,000 


1,182,905, 467 
1,856, 523, 300 


1,015, 289, 268 
1,715,367, 200 


278,068, 232 
493,030, 800 


30,500 
239, 200 


8,622, 641,300 


Machinery and 


Value of 


Equipment 


1,416, 655 
2,944 500 


16,261,195 
26, 856, 300 


25, 223,734 
30, 252,100 


26,971,141 
31,682,200 


211,937,327 
301, 257, 000 


445,277,532 
579, 281,700 


231,801,397 
272,018,900 


525, 644, 660 
686, 825, 700 


390,003,340 
550, 875, 500 


58,760,356 
86, 487, 700 


14,925 
149,900 


1,933,312, 262 


2,068, 631,500 


Value of 
Livestock and 
Poultry 


3,581,985 
1,986,700 


23,048,291 
16,939, 400 


32,755,239 
26,073,900 


32,090,709 
23,566, 000 


340,452,974 
308,941,100 


683,328,284 
590,011, 600 


156,112, 868 
162, 456, 700 


283, 223,123 
321,010, 300 


384, 323, 689 
451,254, 100 


71, 437,080 
77,647, 800 


2,713 
61,300 


2,010,356, 955 


1,979,948, 900 


Section 5.—International Crop Statistics 


Fables 52 and 53 are based on estimates published in March and April 1964 by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give the 
acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvests 
of 1962 and 1963 with average for the years 1955-59, in the leading countries of the world. 


19,656,779 
23,937,400 


87,153, 205 
96, 296, 500 


152, 464,945 
145, 588, 800 


157,778,559 
145,363,000 


1,399, 363,121 
1,624,879, 600 


2,547, 969,618 
3,741,596, 000 


916,786, 792 
1,154, 087,600 


1,991,773,250 
2,864, 359,200 


1,789, 616,297 
2,717,496, 800 


408 , 265, 668 
657, 166, 300 


48,138 
450, 400 


9,470,876,372 


13,171,221, 700 


52.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1962 and 1963 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59 


Continent and Country 


North America!.................... 
Canada ree 
LL UB 2 i a em mae RRS a Pune 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 


Acreages of Wheat 


Average 
1955-59" 1962" 
7000 7000 
74,160 92,260 
22,730 26, 817 
2,214 1,818 
49,128 43,541 
502. 


74,920 


Production of Wheat 


Average 
1955-598 1962: 1963 
000 bu 000 bu 000 bu. 
1,606,000 | 1,712,000 | 1,927,000 
465,618 054 723,442 
44,615 52,650 65, 600 
1,095,357 | 1,093,667 | 1,187,641 
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52.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1962 and 1963 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country % & 
verage verage 
1955-59" 1962r 1963 1955-597 1962r 1963 
000 000 000 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 

| OL) Lo: eee crane aeRO RIGeIOA cicicisierc 71,870 72,100 68,110 || 1,855,000 | 2,220,000 | 1,960,000 
Hurope; West!: iccceacc secs veces ae eee 46, 560 47,110 43,240 |} 1,313,000 | 1,610,000} 1,340,000 
MAUStria ge fee cece se eharekew ee teas 634 668 679 20, 802 25,950 25,340 
Beloiite... csc oe creer eee 498 522 489 26,672 30,660 27,630 
Britain see etek eet chen cae es 2,098 2,256 1,926 101,720 135,560 109,160 
Menmar ke 2. eins epere sete tee cere 179 381 321 10,521 23,660 18,110 
Minlancdieess hs: te tuere eer eee eee 314 706 ae 7,514 15,490 15,200 
INPANCE tet te ues weet tne eae 10, 432 11,294 9,294 358, 210 509, 040 351, 660 
Germany, -Wests sreccprcnie ee oe 2,045 3,245 3,380 138,676 168,000 178,000 
Greecetcass oes pase bra tie 2,704 2,697 Peay 57,762 65,020 51,000 
EVGLANG aries chelate eee ee es wopeatoa 361 BBO) lo. 233 15,279 16,130 10, 200 
LG a 5ae eee tosoe Coat & ans eae che ee 12,145 11,257 10, 859 329, 880 349, 830 298, 600 
Netherlands... som cccormitete sth cca 250 331 312 14,294 22,160 19,490 
INOE WE Visnt anc pemiice tenes ce ercaaee 35 24 17 1,134 750 650 
Bortingaloceo.cte ee eae hice 2,009 1,801 1,606 24, 286 23,700 18,540 
Phi Uh eas iM Rane Saar oS apo O osOne 10,728 10,507 10,218 165,400 176,800 178,200 
PWOGEM ee tec eaten toe. treme 831 776 619 28,030 32,030 24,000 
Switzerland s:-: ce aes gers ios os 243 266 265 10, 860 14,990 12,860 
Haropes Waste: himherecemoie cece 25,310 24,990 24,870 542,000 610,000 620, 000 
Rolgarinty de... 8. cote ele eee 3,466 3,074 Sree 68, 100 60, 200 58, 800 
Czechoslovakia ee ja. cise rces 2 1,818 1,693 1,700 54,500 60, 400 63,900 
Germany, lasts... cee cree meee 1,026 1,045 1,090 42,160 45,400 40, 400 
NS aryeees se aes ection = 3, 112 2,706 2,412 68,500 72,000 56,000 
Roland Seer ancck sade irre 3,581 3,442 3,810 83,900 99, 200 112,800 
IROMBMIAT ES canoe tome ite cee 7,302 7,519 7,100 118,600 148,900 140,000 
WUPOSIAVIR. o ciste's qoute ors speee ee 4,750 5, 263 5, 288 102,000 120,000 145,000 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?........ 159,000 166,500 163,100 |} 1,910,000 | 2,000,000 | 1,500,000 
A SIQUR Re. vers, o.oo ics ia trereteerats Mewes uciess 141,960 144,860 144,850 || 1,890,000 | 1,995,000 | 1,975,000 

(Chingte-crrcee cence reer er tte —— — — 900, 000 — — 
Indiasesedk See ye eek tees 30,393 33, 410 33, 255 829, 926 442,350 410,000 
| Bhs RN, Sb dew: Ed CRI E es teees _— _— _ 95,950 99,210 106, 550 
1OgG Ves Nmeitotsacn oom Uae SOE 2,540 3,931 —_ 27,118 39, 890 17,000 
Eeraelent paced eee ete as oe 137 119 130 2,418 1,850 2,000 
JU DAM ce cpevere hete: # ote oietetore states oie tee « 1,551 1,585 1, 442 50, 482 59, 890 26,290 
JOLGRIN eT ot ee cere eee ees 638 704 — 5,458 4,110 2,000 

Koreas Republic Olam. oties dae cee 317 328 — 4,469 5,300 — 
Lebanon ys. ic essstoneslti clock soe 162 146 138 1,682 1,840 1,650 
Pakistani. recs ve cue eee 11,496 12,310 12,592 133, 192 149,410 154, 860 
Syria jh: agen ee ee 2,540 3,314 3,311 25,942 42,880 29,400 
eDUrkeyuisk sc heec cin wen cure triaotes 16, 990 16,000 17,500 228,000 250,000 290,000 
Africa’ 5.0 fe joc c es eee eee 17,610 16,880 18,530 195,000 210,000 235, 000 
9.1 FeZ=) ot: YS RRR rst ar w= ae 4,658 4,522 _ 46, 364 45,000 53,300 
Wy Dtds tite dees Sone tele ote. 1,561 1,510 1,634 53,778 58,540 62,980 
MonOCGONS Ss exc bee maioeh Meeenkee 3, 888 Se Oud 4,084 B® 45, 820 43,930 
EIMIMISidee ee ere cece ecco 2,908 2,100 2,790 17,798 14,500 21,000 
Republic of South Africa.......... 2,906 3,136 3,387 27,554 25,730 30, 880 
South America!.................... 18,680 14,440 16,100 323,000 280, 000 330, 000 
AT COnLINa pierre eee ect sea eee 11,598 8,800 — 225,676 190, 000 260, 000 

ESBS. coavanate posters verter ver ate te hie erero 2,386 _ _ 24, 460 10,000 _ 
Chileteteescc arcs eae 2,030 2,082 2,109 40,597 46, 600 40, 420 
Colomibiie.2) 20 Seer. s eares 412 371 279 5,288 5,950 3,300 
Pera Fea WePi yokes ilies 365 390 368 5,166 5,770 5,510 
Uruguay: saci cativemore cece 1,604 990 873 18,950 16,610 9,200 
Oceanacests hiss ccccteuc ene 9,732 16,680 16,540 173,134 316,150 340,000 
Australia ak ccciacri. aie aoe 9,629 16,469 16,340 168,220 306,910 331,000 
News Zealand sot astas’ «slows oie see: 103 210 200 4,814 9,240 9,000 
World Totals!.................. 493,010 503,720 502,150 | 7,955,000 | 8,735,000 | 8,270,000 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing 
data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production 
estimates. 
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53.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1962 and 1963 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59 


Oats Barley 
Average Average 
1955-598 1962" 1963 1955-597 1962r 1963 
’000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 
North America'.................... 1,660,000 | 1,518,000 | 1,440,000 671, 000 610,000 630,000 
| 6 RR eR Ae AR See 374,764 493,610 453, 102 237, 926 165, 888 220, 664 
SOE ccna or oe Na ns 5,308 4,340 5,030 8,500 7,950 9,200 
Mnited States... o.ci docs. cececness 1,278,145 | 1,020,371 980,910 424, 448 436, 448 399,921 
BPPOMC scr is. So cee Lecce ete. 1,310,000 | 1,215,000 | 1,210,000 || 1,050,000 | 1,475,000 1,580, 000 
murope; Wesel ook eee. o. 935,000 840, 000 840,000 800,000 | 1,167,000] 1,290,000 
BAUISOTIA tic.5 Sle sislet es bids eee 23,740 22,890 23,540 17,110 25,580 28,370 
PePINID SIRS 3 LIS, See, 31,470 29,400 27,050 14,520 22,930 22,020 
rvainievstrs. Sec Lleyn: 163,310 122,290 100,800 148, 200 268,990 309,120 
‘ eawiarkeothrwe ss. fess cu, 3.00. 51,210 41,960 46,300 110,090 151,520 156,160 
AI SNe Rips 60-0 «ann sta Re 48,160 42,500 57,500 15,010 12,400 23,000 
REEMIOG Seek. eee eek ccc 224,270 178, 430 193,610 197,890 270,670 334, 400 
Germany, West 156, 630 160,700 159, 830 111,700 172,000 163, 500 
SE 2 Sn eee 11,000 10, 660 9,350 10,950 11,570 11,100 
EN ERD AAAS Se eee ae 34,380 27,300 19,110 16,110 27,670 27,300 
Reais t cas NTs SS OS) 37,490 41,140 37,750 13,240 13,100 12,870 
BMRA OUT yo soc oo v's 0.0:5th¢-0.500 2,890 2,550 3,580 — — — 
Protherlands, / sie. cco se ce ccs 32,140 32,000 29,240 12,970 19,780 17,770 
RIOFWAY As seins 3G Ppinihs as bike 9,320 7,350 7,770 13, 480 15,740 21,270 
TS age ea 7,450 7,140 6, 810 3, 850 3,310 2,940 
i “ 37,000 35,340 31,700 82,470 99,300 95,070 
58,750 74, 860 82,050 26, 760 44,550 57,600 
SPC ns evn «3.5.5 34 5:0 o> 3, 850 3,390 2,690 3,430 5,720 4,730 
BeEOpO, FlaSt!, ow... cess ssw ccccec'e’s 375,000 375,000 370,000 250,000 308,000 290,000 
ulearias soe Eh) fh5 ria th 11,340 11,500 11,500 18,770 22,500 20,670 
Czechoslovakia 64,800 62,350 60,630 61,700 80, 470 76,240 
Germany, East 66,740 68, 200 62,000 37,760 50, 250 44,740 
Pranary 2 POSE AS, Sa 14,080 7,920 7,300 37, 280 52,540 39, 960 
Rane COs . SNR Macdys suaiddes <b 168,640 188,770 194,550 53, 630 60, 400 67,840 
Lair alat asic th. aiowiaeirals 22,960 11,500 9,000 16,940 19,240 16,080 
ears orate coeds th. 24,090 21,010 23,770 21,890 21, 820 24,020 
845,000 385,000 270,000 440,000 720,000 680, 000 
Sa RO SIG Tee OS SOREN RN 105, 000 105,000 105,000 845,000 875, 000 820,000 
RENT OREO one ae cic one oe ve 65, 000 — — 311,000 _ _ 
MAGN a Rene tte oes GS vied — — — 3,046 4,000 4,100 
Seat Ra toe AGRE. AA aes GOR oe — — — 124,600 144,760 114,000 
oR bei Ae A RA & Oa a — — — 42,530 43,600 46,000 
eee Beans erste a casuayinv aya, Sistoueasspuoss — — — 44,992 51,680 43,500 
in arte ete SAS i oA trawer be a _ _ — 2,949 2,200 1,700 
ALBA ORE HATED Cat aes BSE 12,188 10,360 11,230 93,528 72,830 33, 820 
— —_ — 36,260 44,500 — 
solcicsW PTO eg tcye rere ree teve erste rats _— _— — 6,620 6,200 6,670 
Sd Sanaa A Oe MS SE ee One 456 _ — 16,064 34,500 32,150 
an Rey Saye, Se EE 25, 406 31,000 32,700 139,000 147,000 180,000 
15,000 14,000 14,000 125,000 130,000 155,000 
eee x tte he cost 4,840 _ — 34,000 ~— 37, 400 
Be Oe Ciel dee Ue eee cae — — — 6,090 6,700 5,970 
SRSA ARGO er ater 1,570 1,790 1,000 55, 250 55,000 67,000 
Ii ian orcs Sta pea ange aaa ting 660 — — 8,440 4,700 10,800 
6,040 7,500 8,300 1,150 1,850 1,600 
Piensa. scohayiic cans: 77,000 50,000 85,000 76,000 45,000 75,000 
POR decane Se Ln 64, 620 33,560 70,960 50,510 15,850 43, 630 
7,970 8,960 9,050 4,932 5,400 5,200 
—_ — — 3,293 4,960 5,400 
— — —_ 3, 928 3,800 3, 200 
_— — —_ 8,551 10, 200 10, 600 
2,798 3,900 2,600 1,457 1,600 1,200 
66,060 87,930 92,280 48,370 45,450 53,350 
63, 630 86,010 90,560 45,400 41,230 49,270 
2,430 1,920 1,720 2,970 4,220 4,080 


4,080,000 | 3,375,000 | 3,215,000 || 3,255,000 | 3,900,000 | 3,995,000 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 
and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production estimates. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its people 
since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has poured 
increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy of the 
country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of persons. At the same time, the existence of widespread forest 
cover, productive or unproductive in the sense of human utilization, remains essential to 
the maintenance of the balance of nature—in protecting water-catchment areas and 
assuring supplies of water, in lowering the temperature, reducing the velocity of the wind 
and protecting the land against drought and erosion, and in providing shelter for birds 
and animals. 


Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so dependent upon its forest re- 
sources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. The annual forest harvest 
of some 3,200,000,000 cu. feet supports a highly complex and diversified export and domestic 
industry directly employing more than 300,000 persons and paying out $1,300,000,000 
annually in salaries and wages. The forests support 8,000 sawmills and 4,000 wood-using 
plants, many of them small units contributing appreciably to the income of local economies. 
The pulp and paper industry alone stands first among Canadian manufactures in terms 
of employment, wages paid, new investment and net value of output, and the sale of 
forest products abroad represents about one quarter of the value of Canada’s export trade. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions{ 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wide 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in the 
character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence, eight fairly well defined 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and the federal forestry program were revised by the 
Department of Forestry, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs were prepared by the forestry officials of the 
respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and allied industries, except as otherwise noted, 
were revised in the Forestry Section, Industry Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by 
the Department of Forestry. Accounts of variations in Canadian physiography and climate are included in a 
special article on The Climate of Canada, appearing in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 28-51. 
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forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative proportion of the total 
area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


F Percentage of Percentage of 

Region Forest Area Region Foreet Area 
Boreallaaich ae. deses . ovtees- ise 82.1 ACR GIAN his Po cores. Bie Sage sees 2.0 
Grest Lakes-St. Lawrence........ 6.5 Coltmbiashanenaceientecewiiee ates ter 0.8 
SEDHIDINGH kere edes esc reese. oer Deciduois hess CRTs. 3 0.4 
FPRCAN Oder roi cl tote cteyare wis Pvverenepas 2.3 —_—— 
SUM raat enc. oa argue sveie's 6) ss uege-¥id-s 2.2 "LOTAE ST 6s oclice's ois tckeshiatte © 100.0 


Boreal Forest Region.—This Region comprises the greater part of the forest area of 
Canada, forming a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador coast westward 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the black spruces 
are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack which ranges throughout, 
“balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and lodgepole 
pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the forests are primarily coniferous, 
there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white birches and poplars; 
these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly in the zone 
of transition to the prairie. In turn, the proportion of spruce and tamarack rises northward 
and, with increasingly rigorous climatic conditions, the close forest gives way to the open 
lichen-woodland which finally merges into tundra. In the east there is, along the southern 
border of the Region, a considerable intermixture of species from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, black 
ash and eastern white cedar. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River Valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain 
dominant broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar 
maple, red maple, red oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are 
the eastern white cedar and largetooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, 
butternut and white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam 
fir, jack pine, poplars, and white birch, are intermixed and, in certain central portions 
as well as in the east, red spruce is abundant. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest found on the mountain 
uplands in Western Canada. It extends northward to the major divide separating the 
drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers on the south and to that of the Stikine 
and Liard Rivers on the north. The characteristic species are Engelmann spruce, alpine © 
fir and lodgepole pine. There is a close relationship with the Boreal Region, from which 
the black and the white spruces and aspen intrude. There is also some entry of blue 
Douglas fir from the Montane Forest and western hemlock, western red cedar and amabilis 
fir from the Coast Forest. Other species found are western larch, whitebark pine, limber 
pine and, on the coastal mountains, yellow cedar and mountain hemlock. 


Montane Forest Region.—The Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the 
east side of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much 
of the western mountain system in the United States and comes in contact with the Coast, 
Columbia, and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern 
portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the central and 
southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter being particularly 
well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir from the 
- Subalpine Region together with white birch are important constituents in the northern 
parts. The white spruce, though primarily boreal in affinity, is also present here. Ex- 
tensive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and forbs are found in many of the river valleys. 
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Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, 
with abundant sitka spruce in the north and with the addition of Douglas fir in the south, 
Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and 
alpine fir, are common toward the timber-line. Western white pine is found in the southern 
parts and western yew is scattered throughout. Broadleaved trees, such as black cotton- 
wood, red alder and broadleaf maple, have a limited distribution. Arbutus and Garry oak 
occur in Canada only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent islands 
and mainland. These are species whose centres of population lie southward in the United 
States. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, exclusive 
of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Region 
and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though not 
exclusive species and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was formerly a more important forest 
constituent than at present, for the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, 
red maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar, though present 
in New Brunswick, is extremely rare elsewhere and jack pine is apparently absent from 
the upper St. John Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red cedar 
and western hemlock are the characteristic species in this interior ‘‘wet belt’. Associated 
trees are the blue Douglas fir which is of general distribution and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch, grand fir and western yew. Engelmann spruce from 
the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent 
at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in 
the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the Montane Region 
and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread in 
the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, 
are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in 
this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut hickories, - 
and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and swamp white 
oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few and there is only a scattered 
distribution of white pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 


Section 2.—Forest Resources 


The forest area of Canada is estimated at 1,710,788 sq. miles, and about 57 p.c. of 
that area is capable of producing merchantable timber. The great areas of forest considered 
commercially non-productive are nevertheless of significant value to the country in the 
influence they exert on climate, moisture and soil. Table 1 shows the areas of productive 
and non-productive forest land in each province and territory. Forest land, classified by 
type of growth and by province, is given in Chapter X at p. 429. 
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-1.—Productive and Non-productive Forest Land, by Province, 1963 


Productive |Non-productive 


Province or Territory Forest Forest Total 
Land Land 

sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
eer TCIM aC mere te ee ot ok fs eyes Cees etisicias eae scheme ee 33, 862 53, 930 87,792 
ramcoy a wy ATUL Slane ws cele m eset che eticce a ile,0 aiaters cisleinneawie > ae iale 813 121 934 
(OUENTED SPINA pee Retr mS ep RI Sern AES CHIR beneteee hs beth 15,080 1,194 16,274 
RROCETINS WIC Mecce tet teee ceca chic c nis tet demtcccscanecse 23, 887 442 24,329 
CUIGISSOR 325 Sr RH § FRR one SAI Cac ecic, 7206 Saale PCS es OP Te INC 220,625 157,500 378,125 
MPAGAIIO NT ctr ae ie as tees one SENS m Ie eee de oeidate s)siae th eee 164,568 97,174 261,742 
“ES UCTHEO. ON Wee ghee gs ee ie aR BRS Oe iy Bement iter 58,189 64,632 122,821 
ee UCHCAATio’ ; Ct aye Set et Mines o.. 5 Sidi ibreteere dslale candiaahele suesemeiela 50, 239 67,499 117,738 
4 LISTRTARSE: pea Bele poh ROA ey Sena peee RA -k SS & tt R 116,572 41,023 157,595 
British Columbia...... Fda h ie ISR TOOBIN Cin Ee ae 208, 411 59,227 267 , 638 
PP twisn PROM UICES. cscs omnis « cco asics © deme are tees aes 892, 246 542,742 1,434,988 
arcana COLT I LOLV ee et eek Rane islets Sta gohan ass sioislageysiw- aula otcteisole sas 42,100 39,100 81,200 
PEBELMWEStLTCITILOFICS thee esto come ace's.* tecede fs us teen te 33,600 161,000 194,600 
GRUTELEVE cigtioe Sei he RLS gate Rai Mista rsh bar ny ih ted 967,946 742,842 1,710,788 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
called ‘softwoods’. About two thirds of these softwoods and 10 p.c. of the large number 
of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial importance. Approximately 81 p.c. 
of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. The dominant 
species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1. Detailed information is con- 
tained in Department of Forestry Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada.* 


With help from the Federal Government, inventories of the forest resources are made 
periodically by provincial forest authorities and, with their co-operation, the federal 
Department of Forestry compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates 
of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear in Table 2. These estimates 
are subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


The predominant part played by pulp and paper, lumber and other forest product 
industries in the development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate 
the forest in terms of timber alone. However, a growing realization of the economic impor- 
tance of the forest for its non-commercial values, such as recreation and wildlife and water- 
shed protection, is bringing about increasing recognition of the true value of the forest and 
is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* The sixth edition, 1961, is obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $2. 


2.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region, 1963 


Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
Bead = Territory 
Boe cy eEson Large Small Large Small Large Small 
Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total 
Million 000 Million | Million 000 Million |} Million 000 Million 
cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords | cu. ft. 
Newfoundland............ 2,125} 136,400) 13,719 244 3,922 577 2,369} 140,322) 14,296 
PADTAGOrS. occ isc de seed 1,105 70,000 7,056 7 2,353 277 1,182 72,358 7,832 
EPTIU SE coc aps sciae eee 1,020 66,400 6,664 167 1,669 800 1,187 67,969 6,964 
Prince Edward Island.... 20 1,829 175 7 800 75 27 2,629 250 
TNOVASCObIS: .. 000 050.008. 2,149) 50,824 6,469 1,529} 20,988 3,313 8,678} 71,812) 9,782 
New Brunswick.......... 4,300 89,978 11,948 2,652 26,713 4,923 6,952] 116,691) 16,871 
Torats, ATLANTIC 
IPROVINCES:... 000k 8,594) 279,031) 32,311 4,432} 52,423 8,888] 13,026} 331,454] 41,199 


1 Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches (units of 85 cu. ft.). 
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2.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region, 1963—concl. 


Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
Progings oe Tero i rergo 7] Seat” ASA Taras, feminine eopttte ol acaacan asia 
an egion arge ma, arge ma arge ma 
Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total 


— 


Million *000 Million | Million "000 Million || Million 000 ~| Million 


cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords | cu. ft. 
Quebee nse cies Bete ole 59,702} 290,220} 84,371 17,472| 73,985) | 23,761 77,174] 364,205} 108,132 
Ontario$®. <.cok ee: eee ee 21,584} 530,236 66, 654 25,466] 228,825 44,916 47,050; 759,061) 111,570 
ToTaLs, CENTRAL 
IPROVINCES. ©. «s.chlemee 81,286] 820,456] 151,025} 42,938) 302,810) 68,677) 124,224/1, 123,266] 219,702 
Manttobate.c. +t ecastaeh oe 1,863 92,498 9,725 1,065 24,188 3,121 2,928] 116,686) 12,846 
Saskatchewan............ 1,742] 128,686 12,681 3,174 84,909 10,391 4,916} 213,595} 23,072 
ATID ORGS Fs <criteria: Beet 13,241] 207,720} 30,897) 12,343} 137,885) 24,063) 25,584) 345,605) 54,960 
Torats, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES. de oteevssevonsuee 16,846] 428,904) 53,303] 16,582} 246,982} 37,575) 33,428) 675,886) 90,878 
British Columbia......... 292,020) 766,021] 357,132 14,337 64,119 19,787} 306,357) 830,140} 376,919 
WokonwNernitoryjecvesccier 926 76,000 7,386 180 18,700 L720) 1,106 94,700 9,156 
Northwest Territories.... 600} 112,000 10,120 424 41,000 3,909 1,024} 153,000) 14,029 
Canada... sastser nce 400, 272|2,482,412| 611,277) 78,893} 726,034) 140,606) 479,165/3, 208,446 751,883 
1 Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches (units of 85 cu. ft.). 


Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the 
productive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the right 
of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under lease or 
licence have been granted on 23 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder comprises 
unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves, military 
reserves, etc. 

Woodlots on the 480,903 farms (1961) across the country comprise about 3.p.c. of the 
total productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or four acres 
to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also, the woodlots 
of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the southern part 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 


3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province, 1963 
(Net area in sq. miles) 


Federal Total 
Provincial Crown Land Crown Privately Owned Land fe) ied 

Land pate 

Province or Territory © |_———- Se ee ‘tie 7 

Leases | Permits Farm Vor ase 

and and Total Total Wood- Other Total Tae 
Licences Sales lots - 

Newfoundland............. 25,976 — 25,976 — 31 te Lb 1,746 27,722 
Wabtrad oree ancestries 19,219 _ 19,219 — _ —_ _ 19,219 
Islandk. Poth kc ann de 6,757 _ 6,757 — 31 Heals 1,746 8, 603 
Prince Edward Island..... — —_ =“ 3 417 388 8 808 
INOVAUSCObLaaerEeerieeree 1,148 19 1,167 31 2,130 9,525 11,655 12, 853 
New Brunswick........... 10,403 —_ 10,403 413 1,923 10, 459 12,382 23,198 
Quebee} se ahaaassh «ofl awe 77,805 —_ 77,805 225 6,678 18, 436 25,114 103,144 
Ontarloses.ccs2 sees 83,903 _- 83,919! 96 5,086 11,105 16,191 100, 206 
Manitobare G2. aa a. s 1,488 600 2,088 320 2327 1,489 3,816 6, 224 
Saskatchewan............- 1,815 1,000 2,815 592 2,216 2,081 4,297 7,704 
Alberta ates: iets «<-etaeke.le <:-« 7,659 — 7,659 1,631 Seok — SOL 12,607 
British Columbia......... 3, 834 2,344 6,178 920 1,147 9,141 10,288 17,386 
eYoulkkonh Lerritory:. aciae develo — oo ~ 25 2 — 2 27 
Northwest Territories..... _ —_ _ 2 — — — 2 
Canada........... 214,031 3,963 | 218,010) 4,2582] 25,274 64,339 89,613 311,881 
1 Includes 16 sq. miles of ‘‘other’’ provincial Crown land. 2 Of this total, 320 sq. miles are under lease or 


HEN OG aes sq. miles in Alberta, the 25 sq. miles in the Yukon Territory, and the 2 sq. miles in the Northwest 
erritories. 
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Section 3.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 5. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1952-61, together with annual data for 1961 and 1962, are given in 
Table 4. Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten-year period, 86 p.c. was utilized 
and 14 p.c. was destroyed by fire. (Information on the extent of damage caused by agencies 
other than fire, such as insects, disease and natural mortality, is not available.) The 
average annual utilization of 3,209,711,000 cu. feet comprised 49 p.c. logs and bolts, 40 p.c. 
pulpwood, 9 p.c. fuelwood, and 2 p.c. miscellaneous products. About 5 p.c. of the total 
utilization was exported in the form of logs and bolts and pulpwood. 


The productive forests of Canada covering an area of 967,946 sq. miles constitute the 
reserve from which forest production will be obtained for many years to come. The supply 
of merchantable timber on this area is estimated at 751,883,000,000 cu. feet and the utiliza- 
tion in 1962 of 3,424,000,000 cu. feet therefore represented less than one half of one per 
cent of the supply. However, it should be noted that utilization does not occur evenly 
throughout the productive forest area but is concentrated on the relatively small area of 
occupied forest land (land under lease, licence or private ownership). Thus, overcutting 
may occur on many of these occupied areas, emphasizing the need for orderly management 
of all commercial forests if the forest industries are to maintain their important position in 
the Canadian economy. 


The more efficient utilization of cut timber is an important factor related to forest 
depletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of the sawn log 
was discarded, However, changes of great significance have taken place recently in the 
uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes, qualities and species previously considered 
unmerchantable. The development and manufacture of rayon, cellophane and other 
products of the cellulose industry have extended the use of wood and the increasing produc- 
tion of plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood has resulted in greater use 
of inferior grades of wood and species of trees and therefore in the more complete utilization 
of forest resources and the elimination of much waste. 


4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion, 1961 and 1962 compared with 
Ten-Year Average 1952-61 


Usable Wood Percentage of Total Depletion 
Item 
Average Average 
1952-61 1961 1962 1952-61 1961 1962 


M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 


Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 


HDVOTIVES TL CHISO sits 0:09 dicisle eivie’aie Sie era's shave ore 1,567,877.| 1,667,239 1, 848,145 41.9 28.0 52.1 
EN OLLC Gs rns fteictace co», fale cle isle so: ajaa’s 8,241 17,752 11, 855 0.2 0.3 0.3 

Pulpwood— 
PD IACSELCMISOs a osi.cie vars ord «: etalareneisls ie sree ve 1,148,622 1,217,439 1,170,881 30.5 20.5 33.0 
SEI UCOU oi 2c. « sllate ots», « staictaie sisiaie holeew: ,021 97,875 104,119 Sie 1.6 2.9 
“Tg Mtoyoys ee ee ee eS 287,038 239,508 232,000 Had 4.0 6.6 
POT DEL PLOGUCUS hj cidiets dis w syeidieeie cisicie sss aes 62,912 63,476 56,907 ibe? 1 1.6 
- Totals, Utilization........... 3,209,711 | 3,303,289 | 3,423,907 85.7 55.5 96.5 

Wastage— 

PEMMEOTOSGMIREG Ao cpl sti sc afdistds disists «6 «55% 535,048 | 2,650,341 125, 532 14.3 44.5 aOv0 
Totals, Depletion............ 3,744,759 | 5,953,630 | 3,549,439 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Forest Fire Statistics.—There were 6,285 forest fires reported in Canada during 
1962 but, although the number was 6.6 p.c. higher than the annual average for the previous 
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ten years, fire losses were comparatively light. The total area burned was only about 30 
p.c. of the ten-year average and damages were just slightly more than half of the estimated 
average over the same period. Only twice since 1952 have smaller volumes of saw timber 
been destroyed—in 1954 and 1957; losses of pulpwood-size timber in 1962 were Jess than 


half the average annual losses. 


More than half the total area burned and more than half 
of the monetary damages suffered in Canada in that year occurred in Quebec. 


5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1961 and 1962, compared with Ten-Year Average 1952-61 


Item 


Motals Hines; oni ces aeeue.ce Se a Ah i eae Be Mb SEES No. 
Pires under 10: acres.c.c. te oee coe oe eee De tees 


SV OUNE CTOWLA ies ate cciette cele s coe eee etree 
Cutzover landssch. .Gone.: Goad. Seo eee eer eRIAS te 


Average|Size.of-Firess:.hc ieee ese ake cate ak Pea so Sere 


Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Large material (10 inches or over D.B.H.)............... M cu. ft. 
Small material (4 inches to 9 inches D.B.H.)............. Ss 


Estimated Values Destroyed!...................2ecccceees 
Merehantablestim bers. cae. ita cie a ask eee iio areaeeiaeis as oe 
PY oungigrowth yee seodoshics silos cle eiot cic Stole «dias shed eras 
Cutzover lands 0 iets ik AN7) aoe aoe ee ee ines 


FF RF RARPAHHHKHS 


Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Costs............. 


IATEAUINGersprOLeCelON eee seamen nce nse tiimecicinteene sq. miles 


Average 
1952-61 


5,896 
4,727 
1,169 


25 427,853 
573, 932 
569, 002 
338, 830 

1,246, 089 


463 


279,998 
255, 050 


13,372, 672 
9,235,038 
2,659, 100 

377,700 
1,100, 834 


5,344, 152 


18,716,824 


1961 


8, 655 
6, 881 
1,774 


9,313,479 
2,858, 924 
1,995, 696 

377, 969 
4,080, 890 


1,076 


1,873,013 
776, 983 


69,125, 608 
54, 407,012 
10,996, 066 
956, 520 
2,766,010 


13,725, 668°" 


82,851, 2767 


1,392,171 


1962 


6,285 
5, 450 
835 


863, 585 
298,625 
154,798 
138,790 
271,372 


137 


8,200 
117,332 


6,977, 748 
3,235,355 
1,417,618 

704, 880 
1,619, 895 


4,264,494 


11, 242, 242 


1,398,612 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 


6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province or Area, 1961 and 1962, compared with 
Ten-Year Average 1952-61 


Average 1952-61 1961 1962 
P Federal Land F ms F me F ~ 
rovince or Federal Lands ighting ighting ighting 
5 Area : Area : Area 
Fires Cost Fires Cost Fires Cost 
Burned andl Burned wea Burned ai 
Damage Damage Damage 
No acres $ No acres $ No acres $ 
Province— 
Newfoundland.......... 206) 122,604 943,193 304) 1,047,914] 8,281,471 148| 15,587 129,071 
Prince Edward Island. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
INOValscotial...c..oneee 340 1,002 107, 845 460 5,500 90, 527 435 5,012 376,974 
New Brunswick........ 260 8,667 143,528 320 14,735 406, 974 355} 47,082 790, 683 
Quebecian.c. 0. scones 855) 163,055) 1,943,441 850 67,241] 2,131,876" 1,249) 493,033] 6,048, 886 
Ontarlosscntt nhc. ee 1,328] 205,326) 5,268, 267 1,305} 1,184, 728/34, 263,979 1,521) 13,804 778, 788 
MenitoDa..cc. ase ceictioen 344) 514,620) 1,159,485 707| 2,724,978) 7,233,726 285} 175,984 684,554 
Saskatchewan.......... 204| 287,337 726, 273 507} 1,948,363] 4,284,114 289} 15,629 294, 630 
| oY 54 re See a ee ye a 330} 239,102] 2,844, 263 811 193,545) 5,632,721 278 4,506 852,348 
British Columbia....... 1,844! 463,646] 4,768,995 3,102} 1,227, 159/17, 809, 674 1,536] 45,617] 1,022,145 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory........ 59} 198,959 280,399 50 95,276 753, 428 46] 19,855 29,619 
Northwest Territories. . 73) 508,721 487,679 167 758,230} 1,808,706 82| 26,325 218, 828 
National Parks®...5. 26. 35 7,880 40,964 63 45,560 152,790 48 847 14,756 
indianwieandss ct ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Other Federal Lands 
(incl. military areas)... 18 574 2,493 9 250 1,290 13 304 960 


1 Not reported. 2 Included in provincial figures. 
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In 1962 lightning accounted for 26 p.c. of all forest fires and 38 p.c. of the total area 
burned. Thus, almost three quarters of the year’s fires and more than 60 p.c. of the area 
burned resulted from human error. Persons engaged in recreational activities were respon- 
sible for the greatest proportion of the fires—27 p.c. of the total number, which burned over 
23 p.c. of the total damaged area. 


7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1961 and 1962 


Cause 1961 1962 Cause 1961 1962 
No p.c No p.c. No p.c No p.c 

BEOCTOALION: .< 0105.0 «sed o00 1,561 18 | 1,675 OF We incendiatyi..ss. ck. +: fe 354 4 231 4 
Settlement.............. =| 1,047 12 604 10 || Miscellaneous known....| 1,321 15 | 1,185 19 
Woods operations........ 161 2 289 Bi |elightning eee. 08. : 2,901 34 | 1,622 26 
Other industrial Unknow: .acticcisices os. 533 6 279 4 
BEOPCTAIONS: 0.2. ccc scene 330 4 95 1 — —- 
BCALLWAYS. cei slcceles ce c'e's 318 4 217 3 

Public projects........... 129 1 88 1 Wotals.. oi2s.. ocr. 8,655 | 100] 6,285} 100 


Section 4.—Forest and Allied Industries* 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
in the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms required 
in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw materials for sawmills, pulp and 
paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, sash 
and doors, furniture, and a vast range of industries using wood in any form in their processes. 
These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber industry, contribute 
substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and thereby provide the exchange 
necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased from other countries, particu- 
larly the United States. 


Technological changes and market shifts are causing Canada to lose some of the unique 
advantages it has enjoyed in the forest products field. The current situation is discussed 
in the following special article. 


CANADIAN FOREST PRODUCTS AND CHANGING WORLD MARKETS} 


Canada’s great and widespread forest resources are harvested and processed econom- 
ically and the products sold competitively at home and in foreign markets. Logging 
operations supply the raw material to pulp and paper, sawmilling and various related 
industries which convert logs and other wood into newsprint, chemical pulp, lumber, birch 
veneer, Douglas fir plywood, and numerous other commodities. Canada manufactures 
far more of these products than is required for the domestic market—the combination of 
foreign demand, forest size and quality, skills and efficiency of production, good transporta- 
tion facilities and ideal location in relation to major consuming centres in the United States 
has made Canada the world’s leading producer of newsprint, the second largest manufac- 
turer of woodpulp and the fourth largest producer of lumber and plywood. The forest 
industries today account for about one eighth of Canada’s manufacturing production and 
employ 5 p.c. of the labour force but of major importance is the fact that they provide 
about one quarter of the total exports; in 1963 exports of forest products were valued at 
$1,800,000,000 compared with $2,300,000,000 for mineral products and $1,400,000,000 for 
agricultural products. 


North America, the major continental market for forest products, uses about 30 p.c. 
of the world’s lumber and 50 p.c. of the woodpulp, newsprint, paperboard and other papers, 


* Statistics of these industries are based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification and new establish- 
Ment concept (see Chapter X VI on Manufactures). 
_ { Prepared by J. T. B. Kingston, Economics Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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and Europe, the next largest market, utilizes 25 p.c. of the lumber and 30 p.c. of the pulp 
and paper. Outside of North America and Europe, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and Japan account for a large proportion of world production and consumption. World 
demand for forest products has risen in the postwar period but at varying rates; for instance, 
that for coniferous lumber has risen by 23 p.c. a year since 1950, newsprint by 47 p.c. and 
paperboard and other papers by 57 p.c. In most regions of the world, prewar consumption 
levels were not reached again until part way through the 1950’s, whereas consumption in 
North America was much less affected by the War. However, demand trends in the highly 
developed economies have had an influence on other regions. Traditionally, wood was a 
major fuel, was the basic construction material for buildings and ships and found wide use 
as pitprops in mines; now, in the more advanced countries, mineral fuels, especially oil and 
natural gas, have generally displaced wood as a fuel, metals have replaced wood in the 
construction of ships and certain types of buildings and metals and other minerals are 
offering keen competition in housing, mine supports and railway ties. Happily, a major 
and continuing use for wood developed in the paper industry late in the nineteenth century 
at a time when the rags and other materials previously used were becoming scarce and 
therefore prohibitive in cost. | 


Paper and Paperboard.—Utilization of paper and paperboard has been growing 
steadily since wood became the major raw material for pulping. Most of this development 
took place in North America and Europe, although paper was invented in China nearly two! 
thousand years ago. Per capita consumption in North America of some 450 pounds a year 
is three to four times higher than that in Europe and Oceania and very much higher than 
the average consumption of five to ten pounds a year in Asia and Africa. In general, 
demand for paper and paperboard is closely related to national income. 

Changes in demand for different grades of paper vary considerably. Recently, the 
large newsprint sector has been rising at a slower rate than most other grades. Consump- 
tion of newsprint is directly related to newspaper publishing where growth is dependent on 
circulation and weekly or daily issue, advertising linage, number and size of pages, etc. 
North American demand for newsprint, which increased by 2.7 p.c. each year between 1950 
and 1956, advanced only 1.3 p.c. a year since then. | 

There has recently been a notable increase in the output of paperboard, foodboard and 
wrapping papers, the major material for which is woodpulp. This increase reflects the rapid 
growth in packaging in North America as a result of the expansion in self-service stores, 
especially supermarkets—a type of selling that is now spreading throughout Europe, 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand. However, the packaging sector is extremely com- 
petitive and new products using other materials are being introduced continually. The 
use of polyethylene film has become commonplace in recent years and unit costs have 
dropped sharply, cutting into the consumption of wrapping, sack and bag papers. At one 
time paperboard displaced lumber in the manufacture of various types of boxes and cases 
and now plastics are beginning to compete with paperboard. In the marketing of liquids 
paper containers successfully challenged glass bottles and containers, particularly in the 
marketing of milk, and now both are competing with metals and plastics. Smaller quantities 
of woodpulp are used in the manufacture of rayon, acetates, cellophane and like materials 
Of course rayon since its invention has been competing with such natural fibres as cotton 
silk and wool in the textile field but now both groups are meeting increasing competitior 
from non-cellulose synthetic fibres. No matter in what form the final product of wood ii 
consumed, demand for Canadian timber will be high. 


Lumber and Other Wood Products.—Over-all consumption of lumber in Nortl 
America has not changed greatly in the past ten or fifteen years, although demand hai 
risen somewhat from a low point reached in 1960-61. Thus, per capita lumber consumptior 
has been declining at the same time as the economy and population have been expanding 
Building construction takes a sizable portion of the lumber output but housing provide; 
by far the largest market and housing demand depends principally on the rate of family 
formation, plus such factors as mobility of population, and the replacement and conversio1 


Many types of highly specialized equipment, suited to 
particular conditions, are effecting economies in forest 
operations—in time, labour and utilization. 
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A double-cant gang saw in operation at 
high-production sawmill. 
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A large integrated 
forest industrial com- 
plex on Canada's 
West Coast. 


<yh sprawler heel boom wields logs brought 
in by a portable metal spar. 


Huge lathes, with razor-sharp blades, peel veneer as th 
paper from the log. 


Fine paper being pro- 
ff “cessed on a trailing- 
blade coater. 


Mechanical loaders 
quickly and neatly fill | 
the trucks with pulp- : 
wood. 


A full-tree harvester 
shears off, at ground 
level, trees up to 22”’ 
in diameter. 


<> Lumber and plywood are basic to house-building in Canada. 
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of housing. In the postwar period, housing has expanded faster than the over-all economy 
and family formation, first because of the housing backlog developed during the depression 
‘and war years and later because of the movement of people from farms to urban centres 
and the shift of city population to suburban areas. However, this potential for lumber 
‘requirements was counterbalanced to some extent by a drop in lumber consumption per 
dwelling unit, related in part to changes in architecture, types and sizes of units built and 
‘the use of smaller sizes of lumber based on increasing technical knowledge. Moreover, 
competition resulted in the displacement of lumber by plywood, fibreboards and other wood 
‘products as well as by plasterboards, stone, concrete, aluminum and other non-wood prod- 

ucts. Lumber requirements were also affected by the recent rapid rise in the construction 
‘of apartments, in which the average amount of lumber used for each housing unit is only 


about one third that used for a single-family house. 


The use of veneers and plywood instead of solid lumber means a saving in conversion 
from log to finished product. Yellow birch produced in Quebec and Ontario makes a 
high quality facing material for furniture and wall panels. Douglas fir plywood produced 
in British Columbia is primarily a construction material but is also used for packaging and 
other purposes. Particle board, formed from chips, flakes or shavings with an organic 
‘binder combined with heat, has grown in importance because of the desire to utilize wood 
waste or residues and because it is an inexpensive substitute for lumber. Fibreboard, 
another competitor for lumber, can also be produced from a wide variety of wood species 
_and residues as well as from other fibrous material. 


Many other wood products, although also subject to keen competition, continue in 
demand. Shingles and shakes have been largely displaced by mineral roofing and siding 
but are still used where appeal and beauty are requisite. Although concrete and metal are 
used for railway ties and mine pitprops in many other countries, in North America wood 
is still used for these purposes and a considerable volume of demand continues for other 
products varying from poles and piling to fencing and charcoal, flooring, sporting goods, 
wooden handles, etc. 


International Competition.—Most of the world’s forest products are produced 
within the consuming region and international trade is dominated by the movement of 
- goods from Canada to the United States, and from Scandinavia and the Soviet Union to 
: Britain and Western Europe. Although wood requirements are rising rapidly in Europe 
and Japan and it is anticipated that imports will increase from Canada, nevertheless 80 p.c. 
_of Canada’s exports still go to the United States, about 10 p.c. to Britain and only about 
10 p.c. to other overseas countries. 


While Canadian wood products are facing severe competition in many fields, output is 
increasing to meet rising demand associated with favourable economic growth at home and 
abroad since early 1961. Approximately 40 p.c. of Canadian lumber is consumed in the 
domestic market and over three quarters of the exports go to the United States. Lumber 
demand in the American market has been growing at an annual rate of approximately 2% 
_ p.c. in recent years but Canadian exports to the United States have been rising about 9 p.c. 
-ayear. This situation reflects the rapid rise in American prices for saw timber resulting 
from competition from veneer and pulp mills for the relatively scarce larger-sized wood; 
_ Canada’s share of the American market, which was 83 p.c. in 1956, rose to 13 p.c. in 1963. 
- Canadian sawmills have an easier supply in saw timber although prices may soon rise if 
‘smaller-sized wood is required. In Europe, with costs rising because of the utilization of 
small-sized wood, imports are increasing to meet greater demand. Canadian exports to 
Britain were fairly high until 1955 but then declined as shipments from Finland and the 
Soviet Union began rising. However, Canada’s lumber trade with Britain has improved 
since 1960. Canadian exports to the Common Market countries are not large but have 
been rising by nearly 50 p.c. a year since 1960. In Japan costs are also rising and Canadian 
lumber exports have jumped from almost nothing in 1960 to 300,000,000 bd. feet in 1963, 
ut sales to such traditional markets as Australia and South Africa have been somewhat 
lower in recent years. 
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American demand for newsprint is rising slowly but new domestic mills in the south 
and west, where usage is growing faster, are meeting much of this market. Meanwhile, the 
main markets for Canadian newsprint in the American northeast and mid-west are growing 
slowly. However, shipments of newsprint to the United States, which account for four 
fifths of Canadian production, have remained practically unchanged since 1956. Canada 
produces over 42 p.c. of world newsprint and newsprint accounts for over 40 p.c. of Canada’s 
exports of forest products. Thus, the weakness in newsprint in recent years helps to explain 
the decline of forest products to one quarter of total export value, and the relative increase 
in mineral products (including fuels) to one third of the total. 


Demand for paper and paperboard has been rising steadily in most parts of the world. 
For Canada this has meant increased exports of chemical pulp to world markets as well as 
higher shipments of paper and board to the domestic markets. Three quarters of Canadian 
exports of pulp are to affiliated companies or to the free market in the United States. 
However, Canada’s exports of chemical pulp account for only 10 p.c. of American demand 
as compared with 70 p.c. for newsprint. Although still amounting to less than 10 p.c. of 
the total of 3,100,000 tons, Canada’s exports of chemical pulp to Britain have been rising 
slowly; at the same time, exports to Japan tripled to 166,000 tons in 1963 and those to the 
Common Market rose by one third to some 180,000 tons. 


Canada’s Forest Industries.—The development and location of Canada’s forest 
industries is the result of various market factors and changing technology at home and 
abroad. In early times, large areas of forest were burned when they were considered an 
obstacle rather than an asset. Yet the forests provided the early settlers with wood for 
housing and income from the export of masts and square timber to France and later to 
Britain. Consequently, the forest industries began with the establishment of sawmills 
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along the St. Lawrence River and in Acadia. As demand for pine developed in the West 
Indies and the United States, mills were established along the Great Lakes and on the 
Ottawa River to supply the new markets. A small industry developed in British Columbia, 
but the Canadian transcontinental railways, the first of which was completed in 1885, 
provided the first real market outlet for the western industry. Also, the “cut and get out”’ 
tactics followed by lumber operators at that time hastened the western migration of the 
industry, both in Canada and in the United States. Increasing demand for lumber on the 
Canadian prairies, in the United States, Britain and other overseas markets, along with the 
opening of the Panama Canal to commerce in 1923, led to the development of huge sawmills 
on the Pacific Coast. 


As competition for virgin timber increased in the United States, some Americans began 
looking to Canada for logs for their sawmills and, in trying to protect the Canadian industry, 
most provinces imposed regulations against the export of sawlogs and other roundwood. 
With the shortage of rags and straw, the American paper industry turned to the use of 
wood for pulping. Long-fibred spruce and, later, balsam fir and hemlock were considered 
ideal species for pulping and there were extensive areas of such wood in Canada. In 1911 
and 1913, the United States tariff on newsprint and pulp was removed and this led to the 
development of large pulp and paper mills in Quebec and Ontario to supply the nearby 
markets in northeastern and mid-western United States. In the postwar period, the pulp 
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and paper industry has expanded rapidly, especially in British Columbia, to serve the large 
and growing California market and the markets of overseas countries. At present a new 
surge of construction is taking place in British Columbia as the giants in North American 
pulp and paper compete to obtain licences on the Continent’s last forest areas available for 
licensing. Changes in technology have permitted the manufacture of newsprint from 
southern pines and this, along with the previously mentioned shift in regional consumption, 
has resulted in a declining share of Eastern Canadian newsprint in American consumption. 


The large and progressive producers of forest products have integrated their operations 
in order to achieve optimum utilization of their forest holdings. Lumber, pulp and paper, 
and plywood operations are vertically integrated so that logs are put to their most profitable 
use. In sucha situation, high-grade logs go as ‘peelers’ to the plywood mill and most of the 
better logs go to the sawmill. The poorer grades, smaller sizes and less-favoured species 
and the residues from the plywood mill and the lumber mill are used in the pulp or board 
mill. The cut from Canadian forests has risen but slowly as a result of increasing use of 
logging and manufacturing waste and the slow growth in newsprint. It has been estimated 
that the forest will produce an annual net cut of 12,000,000,000 cu. feet under intensive 
management. At present, the annual cut in Canada is just over 3,000,000,000 cu. feet and 
the growth in roundwood production is below the world average. 

In general, production of lumber and newsprint has risen at a slower rate than the 
Canadian economy, but the output of Douglas fir plywood and market woodpulp has 
increased at a faster rate. However, since 1961, lumber production has increased rapidly 
in response to United States demand. The growth of Canadian forest products in relation 
to that of the general economy since 1949 is as follows:— 


Average Annual Percentage Change 


Item 1949-56 1956-61 1961-63 1956-63 
Gross national product........5...........06 5.5 2.1 5.3 3.0 
Ineustrial productions cease cee cients 6.4 2.2 6.6 3.4 
Daria TS CPAPTO CU CEION iroceclornarererexerertrokecodsnocnakeierensier= 3.9 ee RG 3.2 
Douglas fir plywood production............. 16.9 7.4 6.0 eo 
Neéwapriml production: sets. ot:.. bes cece c Soil 0.9 Ona: 0.8* 
Woodpulprexports onsen es -tomae moe ee wee calc 6.2 3.8 7.9 5.0 


* Adjusted to exclude the 1963 publishers’ strikes. 


Expectation for the future is that there will be a rising demand for Canadian 
woodpulp, lumber and other products. Some of this demand for construction ma- 
terials may be met by increased use of fibreboards, particle board and plywood and 
therefore tree sizes of timber resources may be an influential factor in choosing between 
lumber and these substitutes. At the same time, greater use will likely be made of species 
considered at present to be non-commercial; at one time balsam fir was placed in this cate- 
gory but has been found to be suitable for newsprint. In Eastern Canada a number of 
pulp companies are turning to sulphate operations in order to utilize jack pine and other 
available species. In the sulphate process the range of the raw material is not as restricted 
as for sulphite, and a high quality commodity is produced. 


To remain competitive in world markets, the forest industry as a whole has striven 
constantly to improve equipment and methods. As a result, productivity in all sectors has 
risen, although the greatest gains have occurred in logging. Wood being a bulky material, 
one of the main areas for improvement has been transportation—especially from forest to 
mill. Rivers and coastal waterways have always been an important means for moving wood, 
either floating separately or in booms, or carried in ships or the new self-loading and un- 
loading barges. The early use of horses or oxen for hauling timber was first displaced by 
railway logging in coastal British Columbia and then by truck hauling in both Western 
and Eastern Canada. The introduction of power saws on a large scale has improved pro- 
ductivity considerably. Logging operations in coastal British Columbia have been mech- 
anized for some time but mechanization in Eastern Canada is relatively new and this is 
where the greatest changes in logging employment have taken place. With output changed 
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little in the past ten years, employment dropped some 30 p.c. in 1957-58 and declined 
sharply again in 1960-61. This decline roughly paralleled the abandonment of marginal 
farms in Hastern Canada where farmers used to do logging in winter, but, at the same 
time, the forest industries created employment and increased incomes elsewhere together 
with increasing the efficiency of their operations. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, the forests provide not only the raw 
materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, veneer mills, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, 
but also the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, 
poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products 
that are finished in the woods ready for use or export. A number of minor forest products 
help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, resin, etc. 


Estimates of woods operations attempt to give actual production figures for all items 

and are based partly on provincial forest service data for volume. Value, as currently 
estimated, excludes transportation costs up to and including 1960. In 1961, transportation 
costs are included to conform with the total activity concept. 


8.—Value and Equivalent Volume of Wood Cut in Woods Operations, 1953-62 
SS SS 


Equivalent Equivalent 
Volume Volume 
Year Value! of Year Value! of 
Merchantable Merchantable 
Wood?2 Wood? 
$000 M cu. ft. $’000 M cu. ft. 
“UES os Vag Ane aa 704,539 3, OTS ,006" ||| MODS sa eis coon eee ane 638, 611 2,854,670 
BA IR cata. Yo a loinc late ByesevtS 728,370 3,122,313 1059 See toa eS e Rte e 715,716 3,186,387 
LIND GSC RI Se ye eee 829, 573 3,280,070 VOGO peer Sie Reeth ced oi 806, 488 3,431, 465 
OO RENAME 8% lolitas a efSIRVaNee's sos 939,143 3,463, 304 LOGI renee ae ce eee ee 846 , 0353 3, 303, 289 
US oh) Sie a Ree a 823, 054 3,172,166 WO O02 eee cate ve ache eee 887, 8143 3,431, 802 
1 Includes value of forest products other than wood. 2 In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest 


resources, certain converting factors have been used, each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchant- 
able wood used to produce one unit of the material in question. The factor for logs and bolts for the British 
Columbia coastal region is 175 and for the remainder of Canada 200. Other factors: pulpwood and round mining 
timber 85, fuelwood and wood for charcoal 80, poles and piling 15, hewn railway ties 5, fence posts 1.2 and fence 
rails 1. 3 Includes transportation costs; see text above. 


9.—Value and Volume of Wood Cut in Woods Operations, by Province and 
Product, 1961 and 1962 


eS NO es 
See 


1961 1962 
: . Quantity | Equivalent Quantity | Equivalent 
Province or Territory Reported Volume of Total Reported Volume of Total 
or Merchantable} Value? or Merchantable| Value? 
Estimated Wood! Estimated Wood! 
M cu. ft $7000 M cu. ft $’000 
Province or Territory 
WNewioundland).:. 0. ...0...0ss ec eos ae 98,014 25,961 - 74,649 19,993 
Prince Edward Island............... ae 10,157 1, 637 oe 5,514 896 
mrermcotia. Se esa k. aoe 96,747 19,777 Aas 81,907 18,014 
ew Brunswick, ....5....-5..s0cs05- abe 193,346 44 097 ee 140, 627 32,098 
ee eee sds 914,096 | 239,529 st 876,043 222,462 
Munmmenmerte 2 ice Ak) SOU es 494,048 | 148,434 519, 414 145,677 
Manitoba....... terrains: 2 tescha. ds 37,602 6, 264 53, 160 10, 409 
ECO WAD 6 oo oc oka cee. ccne sh ca Ane 44,036 6,580 ee 47, 844 7,410 
Beemer es, UN Ie Oe Nob 118,390 22,362 BA 131,706 25,210 
Meitish Columbia... .:... 2s. 2.40. 6 1,295,038 | 331,174 1, 496, 832 405, 008 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... ,815 220 4,106 63 
ANA A 21S. 55. 08ST: ae 3,303,289 | 846,035 arp 3,431, 802 887,814 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 518. 
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9.—Value and Volume of Wood Cut in Woods Operations, by Province and 
Product, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


1961 1962 
Product Quantity | Equivalent Quantity | Equivalent : 
: Reported Volume of Total Reported Volume of Total 
or Merchantable| Value? or Merchantable| Value? 
Estimated Wood! Estimated Wood! 
M cu. ft. $000 M cu. ft. $’000 
Product 
Logsiand boltss. es... . 0. Mit.b.m.} 8,800,339 1,684,991 | 404,016 | 9,934,202 1,894,740 476,513 
Pulpwood ctestes eee ae cord | 15,474,266 1,315,314 | 369,663 || 14,624,151 1,243, 052 343, 443 
Buelwoodt tants. ooeiec ets fe 2,993, 845 239, 508 36, 249 2,816,193 225,296 29,207 
Poles’and pilings: 02... 2-0 No. 1,654, 709 24, 820 17,145, lied, 725,010 25, 887 18,153 
Round mining timber......... cord 77,394 6,578 1, 463 67,479 5,716 1,584 
Hens posts’ ace kee th cele No. | 10,453,678 12,545 3,368 || 13,481,772 16,178 4,479 
Hewn- ties terse seat ere . 27,205 136 36 850 65 2 
Hencetrails': Aig. 92.8 2a i 769, 345 770 255 894,063 894 312 
Wood for charcoal............. cord 38, 750 3,100 494 39,500 3,160 470 
Miscellaneous roundwood..... cu. ft ore 15,527 6,497 wee 16, 874 6,353 
Otherproducts*®:.. ..252. cso ek 6, 849 7,298 
Totalsi 2... Senter at ite 3,303,289 | 846,035 bye 3,431, 802 887,814 
1 See footnote 2, Table 8. 2 Includes value of forest products other than wood, and transportation costs; 
see text on p. 517. 3 Chiefly Christmas trees but also includes balsam gum, cascara bark, etc. 
10.—Principal Statistics of Woods Operations, 1958-62 
Employees Salaries Cost Net value | Gross Value 
Year (man- and of fe) o 
years) Wages Materials Production | Production 
No. $’000 $7000 $000 $000 
LQ 5 Seeetrcetetspise con teaiicecee ciate 67,327 338, 284 68,595 570,016 638, 611 
1959 seerece- revere hncxteiese rire rarere Sereerete et 82,551 347, 406 57,004 658, 712 715,716 
TOGO Since Sta apaloaits Sek fe oroncne ens eocerek acon: 86,539 374,731 72,923 733, 566 806, 488 
LQG Tl son et ie arotske Soe eee hse Ne ee ones 94,681 422,374 137,576 708, 459 846, 0352 
DOP) Pe oon ee nee mee aaa Sacre clone 85, 280 398,575 140,900 746,914 887, 8142 
1 Includes employees engaged in transportation costs; see text on p. 517. 2 Includes transportation costs; 


see text on p. 517. 


Subsection 2.—Sawmills and Shingle Mills 


The sawmill industry includes sawmills, tie, lath, stave, heading and hoop mills. 
Several other industries also produce lumber and, for this reason, the total lumber produc- 
tion in Canada (9,829,380 M ft. b.m. in 1962) is higher than the lumber production 
of the sawmill industry (8,505,977 M ft. b.m. in 1962). Lumber is by far the most 
important single product of the sawmills, in both quantity and value, and Table 11 gives 
the production and shipments of lumber in addition to the value of all sawmill products 
shipped in each province in 1962. The quantity and value of lumber shipments by species 
is shown in Table 12. It may be noted that the quantities of lumber produced are much 
higher than the quantities shipped; this is mainly due to the fact that a considerable volume 
of lumber is custom sawn by mills (classified in the sawmill industry) for the account of 
planing mills (classified in the sash, door and planing mill industry), or for wholesalers and 
dealers who report the corresponding shipments. 


The shingle mills are treated as a separate industry; 1962 shipments of shingles and 
shakes by establishments classified in this industry are given in Table 13. 
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11.—Lumber Production and Shipments and Value of Shipments of All 
Sawmill Products, by Province, 1962 


oo ——— 000000000 


Value of 

: ; Lumber Shipments of 

Province or Territory i All Sawmill 

* Quantity Value of Products and 

Production Shipped Shipments | By-products 

M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $7000 $’000 

CMTE Shas. vied bias ae Ae LCs Wes vane odes 20,388 18,070 1,262 1,458 
Bee Ward ISIANC fo45c)e'5 < sole o¢ Cae ceslecss vavee e'c 6, 942 2,529 150 241 
Nova Scotia. ay Par eTot Rape AVM ces ka: che Daome ‘gic os ory cbe. 650.8 c0,6, 4 202, 960 152, 445 9,914 12,766 
BPO WEISTUNSWICK::,.00ccce eters See ots hee ees 289, 652 251, 585 17,516 22,389 
Quebec Mie leeetersveraercenerevovarsiencssrceaitsete tiatereierereici ae oncnie eine eee dep bl fa 920,683 67,212 80, 881 
EMAC 2 5) 5.0 5 2% 0 as bake Beem Mite iopayas Be Sense leew « 622,302 608, 749 50, 876 59, 456 
(  LLCESTUN. |. 3 Sea nn Sai: |. Seagal nana ae 22,064 15,940 836 1,216 

STI NO NS) lapseeno a pepSrnas aerate Scare rEnciine Ieee 48, 566 9,086 424 1,838 - 
es oe TIO Le OUT d ats dees eee be dss 253,015 149,561 7,943 11,082 
Bepresn Colum bigs) bid oo alle ye cle ole Secds vee co 5,915, 536 5,653, 371 366, 327 420, 747 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............0.005. ,275 7115 235 313 
Canada........... RGR os 0 oSeteheeitte « ie ties 8,505,977 7,786,734 522,693 612,387 


rr 


12.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments, by Species, 1962 
SSS —aqqqasssSsSs—_0—0—>—q00D00*>0> >> an0—_ 


Kind of Wood Quantity Value Kind of Wood Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $000 M ft. b.m. $7000 
ETICO GRE eG co «ales « che xis.s 18 2,410,316 146,296. | Yellows birch). ...00.0.06 «cc ese 125,073 14,950 
“DETTE EAU SOS ge A Sk ee LODS Boe or oss | Maples ewe. niece. oo cee 118, 112 11,909 
MEET CIGN, SAID 6.5 cianc.e <.0ia-cleles @ siorexe 1,382,378 89'366;| Red pines. ai5.0cc0 kee tee BO. 35, 348 3,072 
PER OAPN Oe SNS os sc ccceclcceess 551,793 42 O25: OGHELET, et oc oo noe fewie- B oc-eccres 408, 862 26, 037 
PMILOUDINIG . ide sik’s dake osloais Salad ee 290, 494 26, 283 a 
“2 SUED IVD 0 Dee eet ee ger ReIeR are arari ae 280,936 17, 486 
BEORPOINC cole ce tee tiecee sec ere. 224, 890 14, 281 "ERG crocs 3 cance 7,786,734 | 522,693 
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13.—Shipments of Shingles and Shakes, by Province, 1962 
——"—"_—oOOO0eOoOOooeeoeqeyoaoqeoqoaonWwWws$=$=$$$0S0S0S0S0S=S$$0$@$™mmMmmmmeeeeyY xxx eee 


Province Quantity Value 

000 squares $’000 
Maritime Provinces...........scescecceccees sah reared ses « ayae'spy dnigry Mies seta 11 84 
PRODI SFC? Dases eC este e sR. STORE MAS TE hee eee oa es eee 22 146 
MN ee eats cb ra totan aes ce coe caene ics war nee encceet os: 1,748 17,916 
CROMER er ea el ook. «ie... database anenewie wie eerconrs « 1,781 18,146 


Subsection 3.—Veneer and Plywood Industries 


The production of hardwood veneer and plywood in Canada is confined largely to 
the eastern provinces. Changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood plywood 
resulted in its adaptation to many uses, particularly to interior wall finishes for homes 
and other buildings. 


Softwood veneer and plywood are produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Douglas fir is most commonly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs 
_ of this species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. The use of syn- 
thetic resin adhesives is responsible for this product, which has become almost indispensable 
to the construction industry—for wall panels, concrete forms, roofing, sheeting and house 
sub-floors; for construction of silos, cribs and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, 
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trailers, and watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, case goods and core-stock for 
furniture; and for plywood-faced doors and many other items. The heating of glued 
veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields (dielectric heating) permits the manu- 
facture of shaped plywood which is now widely used in the manufacture of furniture. 


Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully and 
provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of materials. Exports of veneer and 
plywood produced in Canada have shown a steady increase in value, reaching a record 
$53,045,000 in 1963. 


14.—Veneer and Plywood Shipments, by Type, 1960-62 


a nT 


1960 1961 1962 
Type Not over Over Not over Over Not over |. Over 
1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20Inch 1/20 Inch 1/20 Inch 1/20 Inch 
Veneer oe)... 5. geo... M sq. ft. 641,331 450,780 641,590 456,549 845,453 592,087 
$ 19,117,025 | 5,031,856 | 18,469,432 | 5,213,141 | 22,901,197 | 5,078,395 
Softwood ree sce eee M sa. ft. 8,254 381,024 7,745 374,159 8,414 493, 817 
$ 110,526 | 3,088,996 107,960 | 3,095,698 110,560 | 2,758,631 
ard woodseeaeseaecees M sa. ft. | 614, 835 64, 587 633, 845 82,390 837,039 98,270 
$ 18,336,070 | 1,705,876 | 18,361,472 | 2,117,443 | 22,790,637 | 2,319,764 
Plywood (1/4 inch basis).M sq. ft. 1,638,914 1,902,806 2,062,104 
$ 98,485,813 105, 615,894 123,663,256 
Softwood... ca-caceoeege M sa. ft. 1,381,575 1,628,386 1,739, 663 
$ 71, 828, 995 79,036, 585 89, 643, 467 
fard wOOGtesessecis oc ae M sa. ft. 237,092 274, 420 322,441 
$ 22,117,225 26,579, 309 34,019, 849 


Subsection 4.—Other Wood Industries 


Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification, which was introduced in 1960, 
there are nine separate wood industries other than the sawmills, the shingle mills and the 
veneer and plywood mills. Most of these industries obtain from the sawmills the wood that 
they transform into planed or matched lumber, doors, windows, laminated structures, 
prefabricated buildings, boxes, barrels, caskets, etc. Veneer and plywood are also important 
raw materials used. However, the wood industries do not include every industry into which 
wood enters as a raw material. Wood is an important raw material in the manufacture of 
furniture, agricultural implements, musical instruments, etc., industries which, as proven 
by experience, are more correctly classified under other groups. 


The sash, door and planing mills and the hardwood flooring industries are important 
in the “other wood industries” group. They are closely dependent upon the house-building 
activity which was again characterized by an atmosphere of stability in 1962. These in- 
dustries therefore showed progress in that year as evidenced by the increased shipments 
of the different products as compared with the preceding year. The value of shipments 
of wooden doors amounted to $28,543,000 compared with $27,357,000 in 1961, the value of 
sash, windows and window units increased to $36,510,000 from $34,727,000 and that 
of window or door frames to $9,250,000 from $8,173,000. Shipments of hardwood flooring 
amounted to 65,430,000 ft. b.m. valued at $11,826,000 compared with 62,859,000 ft. b.m. 
and $11,224,000 in the preceding year, and shipments of parquet flooring or hardwood floor 
tiles were 7,209,000 sq. feet valued at $1,403,038 as against 5,597,000 sq. feet and $1,068,000 
in 1961. Other important products of the wood-using industries include: planed and 
matched lumber reported at 1,257,300 M ft. b.m. in 1962 and valued at $88,710,000, lami- 
nated structures valued at $11,205,000, kitchen cabinets and units valued at $10,642,000 
and prefabricated buildings at $15,900,000. 
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The above-mentioned products are mostly reported in the sash, door and planing mills 
group and in the hardwood flooring industries. In fact these industries account for 75 p.c. 
of the shipments of goods of own manufacture and of the revenues from custom work in all 
the ‘“‘other wood industries’’. 

An interesting development in the miscellaneous wood industries group in 1962 was the 
expansion in the facilities for the manufacture of the particle board. In that year, there 
were seven establishments reporting shipments of this product to a total of 47,457,000 
sq. feet, 3’ thickness basis, valued at $5,745,000; because of the limited number of manu- 
facturers in the immediately preceding years, statistics on this commodity cannot be 
released for those years. 


Subsection 5.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for many 

years and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
net value of shipments, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 
largest consumer of electric energy and the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 
including transportation, in the land. The industry has a newsprint output more than 
three times that of any other country and provides over 42 p.c. of the world’s newsprint 
needs. Among Canada’s exports, the value of newsprint is larger than that of any other 
single commodity, the United States absorbing 84 p.c. (1962). 


_ There are three classes of mills in the industry; in 1962, 28 were making pulp only, 
23 were making paper only and 74 were combined pulp and paper mills. The industry 
includes several forms of industrial activity—operations in the woods with pulpwood as a 
product, the manufacture of pulp and paper of all kinds, and the manufacture of paper- 
boards. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber 
on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manufacturers divert a portion of 
their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Only a small percentage of the pulpwood cut in 
Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form. 

Some plants that are included in the pulp and paper industry also convert paper into 
stationery and other processed paper products, but this conversion within the pulp and 
paper industry represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted papers 
and boards, the bulk of which is made in special converting mills classified in other industrial 
groups. Principal statistics of these industries are given in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 


15.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1957-62 


Production of Pulpwood in Canada! | Pulpwood 


Year Average in Exports Imports 
Quantity Value Value Canadian 
per Cord Mills! 

’000 cords $7000 $ ’000 cords | ’000 cords | ’000 cords 
RE BA 2 Pe nn a oo 14,968 340, 235 22.73 13,367 1,800 180 
SE RR en 2 12,759 275,154 21.57 12,624 1,286 147 
| SS Bat ae eae 14,357 320, 244 22.31 13,535 1,107 148 
SAR IS oe > 13,997 311,579 22.26 14,116 1,152 228 
eS Ro Ss Ge Se a 15,474 369, 663 23.89 14, 437 1,151 207 
RR A Sn Ce 14,624 343, 443 23.50 14, 883 1,225 150 


1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood; not including wood residue. 
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Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, is 
carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp 
mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills usually 
manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, supplemented by 
balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suitable species for the produc- 
tion of all but the best types of paper. 

The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is most commonly carried on at the pulp 
mill although there are a number of rossing mills operating on an independent basis, chiefly 
for the purpose of saving freight on material intended for export. Pulpwood is commonly 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood 
contains approximately 85 cu. feet of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 
cu. feet. 

The manufacture of the 12,132,507 tons of pulp produced in 1962 entailed the use of 
14,882,947 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $368,960,268 and the equivalent of 2,427,442 
rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butts, cores, etc.) 
valued at $43,797,018. 


16.—Mill Shipments of Woodpulp, Mechanical and Chemical, 1957-62 


Groundwood Pulp Chemical Pulps Total Pulp Shipments! 
Year 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

’000 tons $000 ’000 tons $000 "000 tons $000 
OB Tee ssiaass «os dreey the errersepewtts 295 20,380 2,434 313, 896 2,752 334, 962 
TQSS AED. OI Qe eee ae 264 18,104 2,312 306, 866 2,595 325, 587 
LODO ean vaya baka sero @erecnsnaeee 281 18,902 2,638 340, 854 2,938 360, 294 
I USSR AE g SRR Fahne parities Dh Seis « 267 18, 252 2,795 349, 694 3,084 368, 598 
BOGE crac che) win scree see stele h wiles cP 260 17,665 3,048 374, 221 3,335 |. 392,078 
LDCR SALSSTST. Est oe. Ga. eae eta 287 20,201 3,377 415,937 3,690 436,920 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


17.—Pulp Production, by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1957-62 


British Other 


Year Quebec Ontario Columbia | Provinces! 


7000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 7000 tons 7000 tons 


BOSTON wieder atcres scent et ote cs dhe Me bEK oes 4,606 2,746 1,376 1,697 10, 425 
pA Be ee rc oe rk Leer ene 4,223 2,736 1,454 1,724 10,137 
LODO Sei tad cuih lela de Pits Sob od dale sealed Gao th slglso AUER LOE 4,374 2,758 1,927 1,773 10, 832 
LOGUE: Saree albentatte x'ne Goa ee bates sc hs ae RNE Bis 4,469 2,967 2,124 1,901 11,461 
LOOT IS sisice hee, Me caale tines das SMES 44.0 ache che eae ts 4,578 2,981 2,256 1,964 11,779 
LOGS Wo Fisosis Sa were. Wasted Uns Sele sh be eae 4,611 3,052 2,411 2,059 12,133 


JPrince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 
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Pulp Exports.—The main market for Canadian pulp is the United States. For many 
years this market alone has absorbed between 75 p.c. and 90 p.c. of such exports. 


18.—Exports of Pulp to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1954-63 


Britain _ United States All Countries 
Year ——_- 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
rR acs Se aah ats ees 270, 946 34, 486, 399 1,669,782 | 206,435, 403 2,180, 416 271, 418, 005 
Metre eh, Ks claicle ae oles 280,575 34, 814, 098 1, 868, 804 233,796,779 2,366, 133 297,304, 069 
BU his ole cea leg ive 244, 164 29,762,920 1,919,634 245,080,531 2,374,013 304, 536, 497 
BR cso she's dic cain vee 225, 482 28, 662, 202 1, 847, 364 235, 258, 142 2,282,656 292, 406, 102 
UOMO ae eS S TEES: 8 216, 147 24, 666, 398 1,832,521 | 289,874, 495 2,219,314 285, 448, 649 
ee 217,386 24,726,915 1,966,480 | 254,049,124 2,450, 027 311, 252,798 
RGDOMW seek cow sonles os sds 282,747 32,203,019 1,999,755 256,170,127 2,601, 457 325,121,572 
DUIS ae See a 278, 846 31,022,948 2,176,585 268,949,199 2, 868, 844 346, 660, 7138 
POMOMPMOR crs coc.cs iccce ice « 251, 742 27,722,704 2,398, 802 298, 166,025 3,044, 458 369, 902, 423 
MO SMIN AOR ie cncias e's ose c'a 6 279, 834 31,620,935 2,505,669 | 309,915,338 3,339, 492 405, 292,428 


World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
certain countries of the world are shown for 1961 and 1962 in Table 19. It is estimated 
that these countries produce over three quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


19.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1961 and 1962 


(Source: FAO Year Book of Forest Products Statistics) 
SNSe———————ooooeoeoeoeoeoeoeyeyeeoeoeonanOoO0T7T7T0owoT0)9D0SSe eee ooo 


1961 1962 
Country 

Production | Exports Imports || Production| Exports Imports 

’000 tons ’000tons | ’000tons 000 tons ’000 tons ’000 tons 

SME Shes oh., 6240 bt celee's 11,830 2,867 62 11,925 3,043 63 
MPMEUIASSUGLOS..........0.0cccoccesece 26, 465 1,178 2,468 27, 832 1,186 2,019 
Buena, Ae Gece. he SLC 4,735 1,764 6 4,906 1, 883 2 
2 ae ne 1,690 836 37 1,615 844 43 
SEER Pe ee te 5, 706 3,010 5 5,719 3,131 3 


1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 17 because of a different basis of calculation. 


Paper Production.—During 1962 there were 97 establishments producing paper and 
paperboard in Canada. In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed 
production of fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other cellulose products. 


20.—Shipments of Basic Papers and Paperboard, by Type, 1957-62 
ooo ee 


Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
Year SEE 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

000 tons $000 000 tons $000 ’000 tons $000 
CUD ose Ae ens Sieg ete a Aiea 6,317 724,613 330 85,793 264 57,415 
(UL. cease, oa alent aad Bienes 5, 982 694, 067 344 91,402 273 60, 858 
ee eer ere aay ote ee. 6,371 732,849 372 99,316 310 66, 258 
ho RARITIES ea ih 2 ne ea 6,773 793,470 401 105,915 301 65,918 
(15 hoa eel Rh il aa a hae 6,674 803, 732 417 112, 283 309 66,731 
ee 2d. ee or teh ek 6,648 819,078 434 119, 405 323 69, 892 


————————————————————————————— 
—_—_—_e—————————— CC eee — eee 
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20.—Shipments of Basic Papers and Paperboard, by Type, 1957-62—concluded 


Paperboard All Other Papers Totals 
Year 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

*000 tons $000 *000 tons $000 000 tons $’000 
LOST erence ctemeeraceteraei torre toner octet 830 120, 455 132 22,399 7,873 | 1,010,675 
TOSS aes ncn eerie, ate tere ae Sams). 882 128,033 141 20, 227 7,622 994, 587 
UME ee ee sae, AU RN ON vet ae 924 135,927 139 21,862 8,116 1,056,212 
LG GOW nes Sacer eas See oe - 973 141,321 133 21,247 8,581 | 1.127, 871 
LOG ee, od RES Rote ts eRe 1,018 149, 532 140 24,132 8,558 1,156, 410 
LOD, acs Echo aes ACRE ORIN LOE SS lS G 1,092 156,995 164 25,128 8,661 | 1,190,498 


Quebec produced almost 44 p.c. of the total basic paper and paperboard made in 1962, 
Ontario over 29 p.c., British Columbia about 13 p.c. and Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the remainder. 


21.—_Shipments of Basic Papers and Paperboards, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Province 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 

’000 tons $’000 ’000 tons $’000 
QHe DOG aii: o0 «oA os <iioiomaie aie eae eee ee oma age 3,726 488, 534 3,765 504,061 
Qptariorrs) Vee. 7 eens aes seer tise OREE Mw aea deere ae: 2,454 357,714 2,516 376, 444 
British :Columbiazs + :% 05 Fes. 15052 55h.ae ons te ie 150,778 1 TGF 157,097 
OUNEr Provinces! t..-, Sheet ek eee Boones tok 1,261 159, 384 1,219 152, 896 
"ToGAIss 24 Ano e te tG Ben oe okey noe 8,558 1,156, 410 8,661 | 1,190, 498 


1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 


Newsprint Exports.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 1954-63 
are given in Table 22. 


22.—Exports of Newsprint to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1954-63 


Britain United States All Countries 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
195 SEE on cdc, 250,185 28,639, 166 4,866,649 558, 633,675 5,521,530 635, 669, 692 
US Lis eee Rate. Nin = eRe 286,343 33,013, 480 5, 027,767 578,322, 418 5,763, 167 665, 876, 987 
1956 Asolo 4k dere 347,905 41,531,514 5,218,911 615,941,551 5,967,194 708, 384, 822 
LGD D5 ack tere eters Mee 371,870 44,009,073 5,058, 229 610, 290, 208 5,900, 625 715, 489, 761 
LOS Sis; clei SA ence eG 389,000 46, 476, 034 4,880,985 | 590,167,442 5,682,832 | 690,209,468 
O59 5 skies dk eee 393,942 51,585, 851 5,091,770 614, 706, 362 5,910,173 722,271,166 
W960 eo 48) Foss Be ee 460, 537 60,162,971 5,229,909 631, 230,363 6,190, 286 757, 930, 406 
LOGI eR dae, dane Sees oe ele 456, 962 59, 293, 740 5,228,156 629,791,521 6,253, 717 761,312,790 
UG G2), Bae «10: cickove Ones specs 481, 822 63, 452,326 5, 227,006 633 , 037, 421 6,148, 294 753,059, 629 


DUGG stds «cis Se sie acs ere eras 458,814 60,212,940 5,251,125 | 636,086,302 6,211,946 | 759,989,558 
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World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export of 
newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 23 and 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six 
countries listed accounted for 73 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1962, Canada 
contributing over 42 p.c. 


23.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1939, 1961 and 1962 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Production Exports 
Country 
1939 1961 1962 1939 1961 1962 

7000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons ’000 tons 

NER ES Fiore iss paw dd os 3,175 6,735 6,691 25939 6,216 6,169 
Home States..cs.ascce dee secs Sees 939 2,094 2,154 13 182 109 
PABLURING fe coe. Cotes veo Oa o keene 848 799 734 42 31 27 
Bran cbs aor, fr hes Setiet ee <9 sb 550 948 969 433 823 895 
SVCUENT Stith Fes tis mie es lel sac 306 684 694 199 478 452 
INCA 7 GenCore eee ane 222 265 259 188 205 201 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 20 and 22 because of different bases of calculation. 


Subsection 6.—Paper-Using Industries 


Starting with 1960, the paper-using group is comprised of five industries* engaged 
primarily in manufacturing commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged 
in printing, publishing, bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large quan- 
tities of these materials but are grouped separately (see Subsection 7). 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp and 
paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further manu- 
facture in another industry; this occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized or cor- 
rugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to treatment to fit it for a definite 
final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping paper. Another 
large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion into paper bags, 
boxes, envelopes and other commodities. 


The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapidly 
since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly made 
boxes which are replacing wooden crates and packing cases. Small attractive paper con- 
tainers for use in the retail trade are now in common use and their manufacture constitutes 
an important branch of the paper-using industries. Starting with 1960, a number of 
establishments specializing in the production of plastic bags (cellulose, polyethylene, etc.) 
previously classed in other industries, are included with the paper bag manufacturers. 


Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or 
tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly used as a sub- 
stitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Establishments classed as 
roofing manufacturers also produce a large proportion of the floor tiles manufactured in 
this country. 


Important products manufactured by establishments classed in the miscellaneous 
paper converters industry are envelopes, waxed paper for packaging, clay coated and 
enamelled paper and board, aluminum foil laminated with paper or board, paper cups, 
facial tissues, sanitary napkins, paper towels and napkins, food trays, toilet tissue, etc. 
Principal statistics of the paper converting industries are given in Chapter XVI on Manu- 
factures. 


* Asphalt roofing manufacturers, folding box and set-up box manufacturers, corrugated box manufacturers, paper 
bag manufacturers, and miscellaneous paper converters. 
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Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing, publishing and allied industries group is made up of six closely related 
industries: printing and bookbinding, including commercial printers and bookbinders; 
lithographing, comprised of commercial printing plants using principally the offset printing 
process; engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, including photo- engraving; trade’ 
composition or type setting for printers; printing and publishing, comprised of publishers 
who operate printing plants; and “publishers only’, including establishments primarily 
engaged in publishing and which do no printing. 

The revenue resulting from the manufacturing activities of all establishments classed 
in this group (excluding revenue from auxiliary activities such as trade, etc.) amounted to 
$925,443,000 in 1962, an increase of 4.6 p.c. over the 1961 total of $884,435,000. The 
revenue fon OE and specialty printing increased to $423, 222,000 from $399, 633,000 
in the same comparison. The important individual revenue items to commercial printers 
in 1962 were printed advertising ($92,980,000), the printing of newspapers and periodicals 
for publishers ($44,737,000), continuous forms and individual gummed sets ($41,048,000), 
printed books and blank books ($27,491,000), greeting cards ($20,488,000), and tags, 
shipping and merchandise ($19,201,000). 

The revenue from publishing (publishing and printing or publishing only) advanced to 
$438,672,000 from $425,331,000 in 1961. The advertising revenue to publishers of news- 
papers and periodicals of all kinds rose to $308,912,000 from $298,678,000 and the net 
revenue from sales or subscriptions to $103,430,000 from $100,059,000 in the same com- 
parison. The revenue from book publishing was $25,810,000 in 1962, slightly less than in 
the preceding year. 

Other revenues reported within this group of industries resulted mainly from special- 
ized services such as plate-making, type-setting, etc., and showed little variation in total 
from the preceding year. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 
Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart- 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and of other federal lands such as the National Parks, 
Indian reserves, military areas and forest experiment stations. 


Under the Department of Forestry Act, which became effective on Oct. 1, 1960 and 
which repealed the Canada Forestry Act, the Minister of Forestry’s duties, powers and 
functions extend to and include ‘‘all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction relating to the forest resources of Canada’. The main functions of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry include: (1) provision for the conduct of research relating to the protection, 
management and utilization of the forest resources of Canada and the better utilization of 
forest products; (2) undertaking, promoting or recommending measures for the encourage- 
ment of public co-operation in the protection and wise use of the forest resources of Canada; 
(3) co-operating with provincial governments and others by means of agreements relating to 
forestry matters; (4) provision of forest surveys and advice relating to the protection and 
management of federally administered forest lands; and (5) assuming responsibility for 
forest protection and management on federal lands at the request of the department or 
agency concerned. The Minister may consult with and inaugurate conferences of provincial 
or municipal authorities, universities, representatives of industry or other interested persons. 
The Act provides for the establishment of laboratories and other necessary research facilities, 
and of forest experimental areas on federal lands and for regulations for the protection, care 
and management of such areas. 


To carry out its responsibilities, the Department maintains an Administration Branch, 
three Research Branches and an Economics Division. The Administration Branch includes 
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those units of the Department not engaged in scientific research or economic studies. 
It is composed of five Divisions: Provincial Agreements, Forest Management, Information 
and Technical Services, Personnel Services and Administrative Services. The Provincial 
Agreements Division is concerned with the administration of federal-provincial cost-sharing 
agreements (see p. 530). The Forest Management Division conducts forest surveys on 
federal lands throughout Canada and provides advice and assistance regarding forest 
management to the administering agencies. It also provides for the management of 
forests including timber disposal in certain areas on behalf of other government departments, 
the most important of these being the military training area, Camp Gagetown, in New 
Brunswick. Co-operation is extended to the External Aid Office in administering technical 
assistance programs involving forest surveys in other countries. The Information and 
Technical Services Division includes both operating and servicing functions in that it 
provides a program of public information on forestry as well as library, editorial and 
_ technical services. A comprehensive public relations and information program, in course 
_ of development, will include the production and distribution of a number of lay publications 
designed to increase public awareness of the importance of Canada’s forest resources and 
the need of conserving them; the distribution of scientific publications and the interpreta- 
tion of the scientific work of the Department to the general public; the use of press, radio, 
and television facilities; the production of exhibits, displays and posters; and the main- 
tenance of a photographic library dealing with forestry subjects. The Personnel Services 
and Administrative Services Divisions are servicing elements for the Department as a 
whole. 

The functions of the three Research Branches and the Economics Division, as well as 
the Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements program, are described in the following 
paragraphs, 


Forest Research Branch.—The functions of this Branch are (1) to provide basic 
information on the characteristic occurrence, growth, development and behaviour of 
forest tree species throughout the wide range of forest types and environmental conditions 
of Canada and (2) to develop and test new or improved methods for use in forest manage- 
ment and forest fire control. The program is conducted through seven district offices 
across Canada, and often in co-operation with other federal departments, provincial forest 
authorities, other research agencies, universities and industry. 

Forest management research deals with silviculture, tree biology, forest land and 
forest mensuration. Many of the silvicultural studies involve (a) assessing the factors 
responsible for the success or failure of natural regeneration following various cutting 
methods and treatment of seed beds, (b) comparing different methods of seeding and 
planting, and (c) determining the effects of different methods of intermediate cutting on 
the development of residual trees and stands. Studies are made of successional changes in 
most of the important forest types. Application of silvicultural techniques as well as 
research in regulation of cut and in methods of protection are aimed at determining how 
forests may be maintained at the highest levels of production. The relationships between 
forest growth and site are being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term pro- 
ductivity. The requirements of light, temperature and moisture that will produce optimum 
conditions for growth and development are being determined for the seedlings of many 
important species of trees. The physiological processes of growth and reproduction are 
under investigation for a limited number of species. In tree breeding, superior strains 
are selected or developed and there is a continual improvement in propagation and breeding 
techniques. Research in forest land encompasses forest geography and land classification. 
Research in soils is directed toward determining the relation of tree growth and nutrition 
to chemical and physical properties of the soil. 

Techniques used in mensuration are constantly under review and study; new methods 
are tested and developed. Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance 
_ because of the continuing programs of forest inventories being conducted in most provinces 
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and in the northern Territories. Data from air photographs are correlated with field 
observations to develop new techniques for estimating timber. The use of stand volume 
tables and various methods of field sampling are being investigated and compared. Research 
is continuing in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, 
crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons 
of the year under various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of sample areas 
is also being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and 
sub-types. 

Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 
Forest Research Branch works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost 
all phases of forest fire control. Major contributions of the Branch have been in the fields 
of fire danger measurement and fire control planning. Investigations are being made of 
forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seed bed prep- 
aration, of better methods of reporting forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal and related 
factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use of chemicals 
for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire fighting equipment and techniques, and of 
the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field‘of endeavour is the study 
of lightning and other fire causative agencies. 


Forest Products Research Branch.—The work of this Branch is directed toward 
obtaining the necessary background information and data on the properties of Canadian 
woods, developing new and better uses for wood products, improving manufacturing 
processes, and effecting more complete utilization of wood substances available from the 
forest. Its activities, covering every aspect of forest products except that relating to 
paper, include the determination of the physical, mechanical and chemical properties of 
wood and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of the factors affecting the quality 
of wood and of manufactured wood products; determination of the factors that cause wood 
waste in logging and manufacturing; research and investigation into fire retardant treat- 
ments, the preservative treatment and painting of wood and the use of wood for themanu- 
facture of cellulose, wallboards, alcohols, organic acids, and extractives; studies to determine 
possible new economic and more valuable uses for woods; and research aimed at determining ~ 
methods and means for the practical and economical utilization of all wood substances 
available from the annual timber harvest. 

The program is conducted at two laboratories—one at Ottawa and the other at 
Vancouver—with units consisting of timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, 
veneer and plywood, timber physics, wood chemistry, wood preservation, paints and 
coatings, wood pathology, wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and lumber 
seasoning. ‘The results of Branch research are made available to the thousands of plants 
comprising Canada’s timber manufacturing and wood-using industries. By means of 
numerous technical publications and through other channels, continuous effort is devoted - 
to the widespread dissemination of research results. 

Close liaison is maintained with the forest products industries and the users of timber 
to ensure that the work of the Branch is of optimum national benefit. Assistance is received 
from a National Advisory Committee comprising members representing lumber manufac- 
turers and other wood-using groups. There is constant co-operation with various govern- 
ment units in the performance of many special research investigations concerned with the 
use of wood. Research into the use of wood in housing construction and as an engineered 
material continues as an important activity that is undertaken in co-operation with the 
National Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Officers of the Industrial Liaison Service of the Branch visit sawmills and other wood- 
working plants in their respective regions to keep industry aware of research developments 
and technical advances which may assist in the solution of industrial problems. The field 
representatives also keep the laboratories informed of field problems on which research 
would be of value. 
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Branch personnel serve on many national technical committees such as those of the 
Canadian Standards Association, as well as on such international committees as those of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association, the American Society for Testing Materials, 
the International Union of Forest Research Organizations, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. Continuous collaboration is maintained with forest 
products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging information 
and avoiding unnecessary duplication of research. 


Forest Entomology and Pathology Branch.—This Branch conducts research on 
forest insects and diseases and maintains regional laboratories and field stations in all 
principal forest regions of Canada. The forest insect and disease survey is a Canada- 
wide project conducted by the Branch in co-operation with the provincial forest services 
and forest industries, the primary objective of which is to maintain an annual census of 
forest insect and disease conditions, and to detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. 
_ Results of the survey are made immediately available to the owners and operators of forest 
lands for use in planning salvage programs and directing control operations or other 
measures to reduce damage. An important secondary objective of the survey is extension 
of knowledge of the insects and fungi affecting forest trees, including their life histories, 
ranges of distribution, and host-parasite relationships. 

The research programs of the regional laboratories are designed to lead to compre- 
hensive understanding of the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects 
and fungi, and the causes of fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and 
place. Problems under intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking 
insects, dwarf mistletoes, stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root 
decays, tip- and root-boring insects, and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. 
A recent development is the initiation of investigations of virus diseases of forest trees. 
Laboratory research on development, physiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements 
the field ecological studies of insects and fungi in the forest environment. Problems of 
broad national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bioclimatology and 
chemical control are investigated by Branch sections, which are appropriately staffed and 
equipped for research in these special fields. 

The Forest Entomology and Pathology Branch also carries out experiments in control, 
utilizing cultural techniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, 
predators and insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating 
possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Recent 
examples include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries 
through cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of 
cull surveys to improve forest inventories; consultation with local authorities on the 
Dutch elm disease problem in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, designed to limit 
spread and damage through control of the disease vectors and sanitation procedures; and 
technical co-operation with provincial governments and industrial agencies in the organ- 
ization of spraying operations against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick and Quebec, 
and the black-headed budworm, the saddle-backed looper and the ambrosia beetle in 
British Columbia. 


Economics Division.—The functions of the Economics Division are to advise the 
Department regarding the economic implications of present and proposed policies; to 
keep the economic position of Canada’s forest industries under review ; to keep in touch 
with forestry and international developments in other countries; and to conduct economic 
Studies relating to forestry in Canada. Co-operation with international organizations 
concerned with forestry and in which Canada maintains membership includes the prep- 
aration of quarterly and annual statistical reports to the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment. A National Forest Inventory is compiled annually from information supplied 
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by provincial governments and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in a series 
entitled Canadian Forestry Statistics. This information is also included in Canada’s sub- 
mission to FAO for use in compiling the World Forest Inventory every five years. 


Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements.—The passing of the Canada Forestry 
Act in 1949 was an event of great significance to federal-provincial relations in the field 
of forestry, as authority was given to the then Minister of Mines and Resources to ‘‘enter 
into agreements with any province for the protection, development or utilization of forest 
resources’. Subsequently, this Act was repealed and replaced by the Department of 
Forestry Act, 1960. Since the beginning, agreements have been entered into with most 
provinces; these now provide for federal financial support for programs of forest inventories 
and reforestation, for the purchase of capital assets to be used in forest fire protection and 
for forest access and stand improvement projects. 


Under the Department of Forestry Act, a consolidated forestry agreement was entered 
into with the provinces for a term of two years ending Mar. 31, 1964, covering in a ‘single 
package’ the federal aid formerly available under three separate agreements. This agree- 
ment gave the provinces considerably greater freedom to allocate federal aid among the 
specified fields of work. However, in order to obtain its full allotment, a province was 
required to claim at least 40 p.c. of the total for forest access projects. As the requirements 
for improved access vary between regions, the proviso that 40 p.c. of the allotment be 
claimed for forest access projects was deleted from a new consolidated agreement offered 
to the provinces for a one-year period beginning Apr. 1, 1964. Under this agreement, a 
total of $7,910,000 of federal funds is available, the allocation to the provinces being in 
proportion to their productive forest areas. 


Federal assistance is based on payment of 50 p.c. of provincial costs, but reforestation 
is the one exception. The Federal Government pays $15 per thousand trees planted, $4 
per acre seeded with ground preparation, $2 per acre seeded without ground preparation, 
and $2 per acre for seedbed preparation to promote natural regeneration. In addition, the 
Federal Government contributes 25 p.c. of the cost of establishing or expanding forest 
nurseries, 


Costs of management-type surveys are included in the new agreement as sharable, 
and the reforestation of occupied or unoccupied Crown land qualifies for assistance provided 
it is carried out by the province. 


Since 1951, more than $40,000,000 in federal funds have been contributed to the 
provinces under the main forestry agreements, plus $5,135,000 for aerial spraying against 
budworm infestations in New Brunswick and, on a smaller scale, in British Columbia, and 
$563,000 under a special stand improvement agreement with the Province of Nova Scotia, — 
designed to provide woods experience for coal miners laid off in the Cape Breton area. 


Work accomplished with federal assistance has included the completion of forest 
inventories by seven provinces. Most of the provinces have instituted programs concerned 
with management-type inventories and at the same time are maintaining their initial 
inventories in a reliable state. As a result of these inventories, new woods operations have 
Sprung up, particularly in the British Columbia interior, and new pulp and paper mills 
have been built or are planned in other areas of Canada. The Federal Government has 
contributed under the agreements to the establishment of 16 new forest nurseries and the 
planting of 219,600,000 trees. Federal contributions of more than $9,300,000 have been 
used for the purchase of fire towers, radios, motor vehicles, bulldozers, muskeg tractors, 
power pumps, hand pumps, hose, aircraft, and the construction of buildings required for 
the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires and for the charter of aircraft for 
patrol, transportation and water-dropping purposes. Several hundred access projects 
designed to improve protection and permit the management of undeveloped forest areas 
have been undertaken, with the Federal Government contributing more than $15,900,000. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forest land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves 
is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program of each 
province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forest land of the 
Island is estimated at 12,984 sq. miles and of Labrador at 20,878 sq. miles, a total of 33,862 
sq. miles. Most of Labrador’s forests are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. Only 
578 sq. miles are classified as farm woodlots. 


A large part of the forest land in the interior of the Island is leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local population. Within this coastal forest belt, every house- 
hold has legal right to cut 2,000 cu. feet of wood a year for domestic use. This form of 
_ cutting is generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced 
whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by Forest Officers. Approx- 
imately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. Commercial 
timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 1952; permits for 
amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits for larger 
quantities must be approved by the government. This type of permit is generally preceded 
by advertising of standing timber for sale by tender, the timber involved usually being 
over-mature or damaged by fire, insects or storms. 


The Island is divided into three forest regions, each of which is subdivided into five 
districts. Each region is under the control of a Regional Forester and each district is headed 
by a District Ranger with a staff of Rangers and Assistant Rangers. Twenty-eight well- 
equipped forest fire depots and 21 lookout towers, connected by radio-telephone, are operated 
by the Newfoundland Forest Service; others are operated by the Newfoundland Forest 
Protection Association, the two paper companies, and the Canadian National Railways. 
The Forest Service operates four Canso aircraft equipped for water bombing, two helicopters 
for transporting men and equipment and two Super Cub aircraft for fire detection. 


Forestry operations in Labrador are under the supervision of a Regional Forester 
located at Happy Valley (Goose Airport). The permanent staff of about 75 persons is 
augmented by a like number of seasonal employees during the fire season. Forest fire 
protection bases are established at Northwest River near Goose Airport and at the Carol 
Lake mining development area. The two paper companies maintain their own fire protec- 
tion organizations. 


Prince Edward Island.—Almost all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately 
owned, so that the Forestry Division of the Department of Industry and Natural Re- 
sources is concerned mainly with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. A 
small nursery, established jointly with the Federal Government, deals with the Island’s 
needs by providing planting stock for the reforestation of waste lands, the cost of which 
is shared by the Federal Government, and fulfilling the requirements of private individuals 
at a reasonable cost. 

In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 
This export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led to the inauguration 
of a program designed to educate the owner in the proper care and management of his 
woodlot. 


Fire protection does not usually constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are 
Scattered in patches throughout the province and, since a network of roads makes all 
woodlots accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. 
Research is limited mainly to reforestation and woodlot management problems. 
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Nova Scotia.—The land area of Nova Scotia is 20,402 sq. miles. Of that area, 16,274 
sq. miles are classed as forested, 93 p.c. of which is regarded as productive. For Canada as 
a whole, 91 p.c. of the forest land is held by the Crown in the right of the federal or provin- 
cial governments but in Nova Scotia only about 22 p.c. is so held. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and Forests 
through a staff of foresters and rangers. Similarly, trained personnel are associated with 
the forest industry in the administration of privately owned forest lands. The Department 
administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains to all lands and is responsible for forest 
fire suppression on all lands, regardless of tenure. Forest fire detection is facilitated by 
30 observation towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land vehicles and 
headquarters by radio and telephone communication systems. Well-equipped fire sup- 
pression crews and rangers are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia. There are 
in operation some 500 sawmills of various types and sizes, one newsprint mill, two ground- 
wood pulp mills and a chemical pulp mill. These mills, along with the pulpwood export 
trade and pitprop production, produced about 250,000,000 ft.b.m. of sawn materials and 
about 550,000 cords of round products in 1963. Recently, several large, more efficient 


stationary lumber mills have been established, equipped for the production of pulp chips — 


from sawmill residue. Tremendous strides have been made in the utilization of slabs, 
edgings and trim for this purpose and about 60,000 cords equivalent of chips were produced. 

An active reforestation program has been conducted for many years. Although not as 
ambitious an undertaking as in some parts of Canada, the program is being expanded in 
areas where there are less fortunate circumstances relative to natural regeneration. There 
are six forest nurseries in operation throughout the province. Forest management programs 
include the construction of access roads into Crown land timber areas and stand improve- 
ment under the federal-provincial agreement. Timber, pulpwood and Christmas trees 
are sold through public tender and cutting is done under the recommendation of the district 
foresters of the Department of Lands and Forests. Management cruises, regeneration 
studies and experimental cuttings are conducted on Crown lands. 

Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation (see p. 386). Investigations involve stand improvement, cutting 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include an active fire pre- 
vention campaign, a motion picture program for schools, distribution of information on 
forest and wildlife conservation, promotion of the Christmas tree industry, and preparation 
of articles for general distribution, for newspapers and for magazines. 


New Brunswick.—Of the total land area of New Brunswick (27,835 sq. miles), approx-_ 


imately 86 p.c. is classed as productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of the province, 
owns about one half. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and the remainder 
is privately owned. The report of a provincial forest inventory, part of the national forest 
inventory, was published in 1958. The total volume of wood in merchantable sizes is 
estimated at 16,900,000,000 cu. feet; coniferous species make up 71 p.c. and deciduous 
species the remainder. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Department of Lands and Mines which also carries out duties 


in connection with game management and protection, colonization, provincial parks, — 
and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying program 


to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on since 1952 
by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and by repre- 
sentatives of the forest products industries. Forest Management licences issued by the 
province authorize operators to cut and remove forest products in accordance with forest 
management plans and cutting permits. Stumpage dues are paid to the province when 
products are cut by the licensees. 
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New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the federal Department of Forestry in that field. The University of New Brunswick 
has also undertaken a small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the 
National Research Council, the provincial government and other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in forestry leading to B. Sc.F. and M. Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and with private industry. The forest ex- 
tension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The provincial Department 
of Agriculture also provides an expanding extension service to the owners of farm woodlots. 


Quebec.—The forest lands of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 378,125 sq. 
miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° north, between the frontier of 
- Labrador in the east and the Eastmain River Basin in the west. Of this total, 77,805 sq. 
miles are classed as occupied productive forest land, where tree-felling is done under lease 
and permit. The area owned privately covers 25,114 sq. miles and federal Crown forests, 
225 sq. miles. Approximately 117,481 sq. miles of the productive forest lands of Quebec 
are unoccupied. About one third of the annual cut comes from privately owned lands. 


The limits reserved for forest industries are administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests and the technical work such as inventory, reforestation, supervision of cutting, - 
control of culling, verification of plans for development, collection of stumpage dues, etc., 
is the responsibility of the Forest Service. These limits are either leased by auction after 
public notice has been given or assigned under a special law. The price of the licence is 
fixed by auction or by Order in Council subsequent to specific legislation. The government 
reserves the right to dispose of the water powers situated on the limits leased. A tree- 
felling permit, which is valid for one year, is renewable if the holder has complied with the 
conditions imposed; it may be transferred with the authorization of the Minister of Lands 
and Forests. The lessee of a limit must pay a ground rent in addition to the price of licence 
and must forward, three months before the cutting begins, a plan of operations. Wood 
cut must be measured by a.licensed culler and at the end of the operations the limit holder 
must produce a sworn statement of quantities cut. The Forest Service endeavours to pro- 
mote the use of silvicultural methods among the owners of farm woodlots and small forest 
areas. 

Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations—the Protective Serv- 
ice, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders or owners. The Protec- 
tive Service is a government body established within the Department of Lands and Forests 
in 1924 to enforce legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection and to protect 
vacant Crown lands, township reserves and colonization territories. The protective associa- 
tions, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and of owners who have availed 
themselves of their right to form an association to satisfy the law which compels them to 
protect their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. Members assume operating 
expenses in proportion to the area owned by each, but the Department assumes half the 
costs of fire fighting incurred by the associations. The third group is composed of lease 
holders and of owners who prefer to discharge their obligations personally as far as forest 
protection is concerned. They enjoy the same privileges and their obligations are the same 
as those imposed upon the associations. 

To perpetuate the forestry program of the province, the Forestry Department has 
established a number of nurseries. The first, established at Berthierville in 1908, has three 
sections—one wooded with a variety of valuable species of mature age, one serving agri- 
cultural purposes, and one devoted to forestry experiments and the cultivation of trees for 
reforestation. The Grandes Piles and New Carlisle nurseries were organized more recently 
and there are also nurseries in the following counties: Abitibi-Est, Témiscamingue, Iles de 
la Madeleine, Rimouski, Roberval, Riviére-du-Loup, Témiscouata, Chicoutimi, Abitibi- 

Ouest, Portneuf and Matapédia. Their object is the preparation of plants for reforesting 
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nearby districts. ‘Floating’ nurseries, supervised by the engineers of the Forest Extension 
Bureau and intended especially for growing reforestation plants for private properties, are 
located at Sweetsburg, St. Pascal, Mont Joli, Baie St. Paul, Pont Rouge, Victoriaville, 
Scott and Sherbrooke. Plants are supplied free of charge on request. A dynamic reforesta- 
tion program is now under way in the province, with an ultimate objective for the next 
ten years of 200,000,000 plants on Crown and private lands. 

The Bureau of Silviculture and Botany, an integral part of the Forest Service, is a 
research organization. At present it is conducting silvicultural experiments in various areas 
of the province, in natural forests as well as in plantations, to find solutions to the many 
problems encountered in the work of improving the forest stand. This work is controlled 
by a network of permanent study points throughout the province. The Bureau has at its 
disposal a soil and plant tissue analysis laboratory and a forestry pedologist for the study of 
problems dealing with mineral foods for plantations, reforestation and silviculture. 


Ontario.—The management of the forest resources of this province is based upon the 
Crown Timber Act and the management unit is used as the basic administrative area. 
For each management unit a plan is prepared according to the Manual of Management 
Plan Requirements and is submitted to the Minister of Lands and Forests for analysis _ 
and approval. All forest activities contemplated during the operating period—cutting, 
re-establishment and tending—are listed in detail in the operating plan, which is part of and 
carries out the intent of the management plan. Management plans are revised every 20 
years on the up-to-date data of new aerial photographs and a forest re-inventory. The 
number of management units is subject to change at the time of plan revision, owing to the 
abandonment or acquisition of timber licences and to division or consolidation of manage- 
ment units. During 1963, 207 management units, classified by ownership and the rights to 
timber, were recognized: 80 Crown management units, 76 Company management units, 46 
Agreement Forest units, and five Nursery Forest units. Of the 80 Crown management 
units, for which the plans are prepared by Department staff, eight are operating under 
revised plans, 14 are undergoing scheduled plan revision and 58 are operating under the 
initial plans. Of the 76 Company management units, for which the management plans are 
prepared by the licensees, 52 are operating under approved management plans, 20 are in 
the process of revision and four are operating under initial plans. Of the 46 agreement forest 
units, for which the plans are prepared by Department staff under agreements with the 
owners of the land, one is operating under an approved plan, 40 are in the process of plan 
preparation, and five are undergoing forest inventory. Management plans for the five 
nursery forests are being prepared by Department staff. 


Forest research programs reported in previous Year Books were continued in silvicul- 
ture, site, tree breeding, reforestation, mensuration and mechanics. A selection of conclu- 
sions drawn in 1963 might include the following: by 1963 it was indicated from the tree- 
breeding studies in red pine that this species is genetically uniform, and therefore an un- 
promising prospect for improving strains by the conventional means of plus tree selection 
and seed orcharding; during the year it was found that an application of 200 lb. of urea per 
acre stimulated new growth of a jack pine plantation near Angus; in 1963 the usefulness was 
established of a prescribed burning technique by which defective stems of maple below 
4-inch diameter can be eliminated by one fall burning and larger diameters by repeated 
burnings; analysis in 1963 of data from a 1962 study of airborne heat-sensory equipment in 
forest fire detection revealed that over 70 p.c. of spot-size fires can be detected in dense 
coniferous forests. 

During the 1963 fire season, 1,885 forest fires occurred in Ontario, burning a total of 
56,133 acres. Fire occurrence was 45 p.c. above the average for the years 1951-61, inclusive, 
but area burned was 42 p.c. below the average for the same years. Lightning accounted 
for 17 p.c. of all fires reported. By the end of the fire season, 107 candidates had completed 
a four-week instructor-training course in fire suppression and, as instructors, carried out 
training programs in their various districts; special training courses for Indians were held 
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at Red Lake, Pickle Lake and Nipigon. In co-operation with DeHavilland Aircraft Com- 
pany, a new 200-gal. water-dropping tank was designed and constructed for use on Otter 
aircraft. The new tank is suspended under the fuselage of the aircraft and is readily de- 
mountable; its development has resulted in a much improved drop pattern and in improved 
flying characteristics of the aircraft. 


Manitoba.—FEffective Jan. 1, 1964, the central administration of Manitoba’s forests 
were reorganized to include two branches—Forest Management and Forest Protection. 
Each is in charge of a Director and is a branch of the Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources. ‘The Province is divided into eight Regions, each under a Regional Supervisor 
who is responsible to the Directors of the Management and Protection Branches. 

The Management Branch co-ordinates control measures for the propagation, improve- 
ment and management of the forests, the harvest of forest products, and forest inventory 
surveys. ‘Two nursery stations are maintained to supply stock for reforestation of denuded 
Crown land and some natural seed areas have been established for nursery stock. Seedlings 
are supplied to farmers for shelterbelts and woodlots and to commercial Christmas tree 
producers. The program of forest stand improvement comprises thinning, clearing and 
chemical spraying to remove undesirable species and encourage growth of preferred trees. 
Forest inventories cover 3,000 to 4,000 sq. miles annually and on the basis of these in- 
ventories working plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained yield basis have been 
brought into operation. 

Timber cutting rights are awarded by Forest Management Licences, Timber Sales and, 
in certain cases (particularly for salvage operations) by Timber Permits. Forest Manage- 
ment Licences may be granted for periods of up to 20 years and are renewable. Timber 
Sales may be for varying periods from one year upward and Timber Permits for periods of 
up to one year. At present, one long-term Pulpwood Berth with an area of 2,745 sq. miles 
and 12 long-term Timber Berths, all granted prior to 1930, are in force. 

The area of the province under forest fire protection is 120,000 sq. miles with zones of 
priority established in the less accessible areas. Fires are detected through a comprehensive 
network of lookout towers and supporting air and ground patrols, all tied together by radio 
and departmental or public telephones. Two Canso water-bombers and two helicopters 
are rented for the worst of.the fire season to back up the aircraft of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment Air Service. 

The province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
federal services which maintain two research areas. The Department co-operates fully 
with federal authorities in investigating and controlling forest damage resulting from 
insects and diseases. Public education in the fields of fire prevention and forest conserva- 
tion is carried out and use is made of all usual methods including radio, television, news- 
papers, signs, talks to school children and club members, film tours, etc. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are located mainly in the northern 
_ half of the province and cover 117,738 sq. miles, or 53 p.c. of the total land area. Provincial 
forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province and are managed 
and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. 

The Forestry Branch, consisting of six divisions—Administration, Fire Control, 
Forest Management, Forest Research, Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for devel- 
oping and evaluating forest policies and management programs based on the findings of 
inventory and research. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs is 
borne by the various regional administrative authorities. For purposes of resource admini- 
stration, the province, with the exception of the most northern portion, is divided into four 
Regions, each under the supervision of a Regional Superintendent. The Regions are sub- 

divided into Conservation Officer Districts which vary in size according to resource base and 

population to be served. In the most northern part of the province, because of various spe- 
cial programs with northern residents, resource administration is the responsibility of the 
Northern Affairs Branch of the same Department. Close liaison is maintained between 
the Forestry Branch and the various regional authorities. 
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A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques in the 
prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 70 lookout towers 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supplemented 
by three aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. A group of smoke- 
jumpers, trained to parachute on remote fires, is in constant readiness during the fire season 
and takes immediate suppression action which it maintains until relieved by overland crews. 
Northern Saskatchewan’s communication system, with more than 875 two-way radio sets 
in operation in towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a vital role in the detection 
and suppression of forest fires. These activities have been assisted recently by the use of 
helicopters and aircraft equipped for water dropping. - 


Alberta.—The 157,595 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered by 
the Alberta Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. The 
Service is composed of five branches under a Director of Forestry—Administration, Forest 
Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys and Planning and Forestry Training. 


For ease of administration the forest area has been divided into nine Divisions, each 
responsible for the forest within its boundaries. These Divisions are composed of Ranger 
Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district forest officer responsible to his 
divisional superintendent. The divisional staffs include: forest superintendent, assistant 
forest superintendent, divisional forester, chief ranger, mechanical foreman, carpenter 
foreman, equipment operators, scalers, land-use officers, radio operators, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, and seasonal help such as standby fire crews, lookout men, general labourers and 
construction crews. Some Divisions have minimum security crews that are employed in 
forest management, protection and construction projects. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintains general control over 
revenue and expenditure, maintains the equipment inventory and deals with personnel. 


The Forest Protection Branch has charge of all phases of protection including preven- 
tion, detection, suppression and use of forest and prairie fires. The Branch also plans, 
supervises and executes the construction and maintenance of the road and building programs 
and supervises the radio communication facilities. 


The functions of the Forest Management Branch include the acceptance and approval 
of management and annual operating plans prepared for leased and licensed Crown lands, 
implementation of management plans prepared by the Department, supervision of proper 
land-use practices and the disposal of Crown timber. This extends to all phases including 
the processing of timber applications, selection of timber to be sold, the cruising of mer- 
chantable timber, inspections of cutting areas to ensure proper logging and utilization 
practices, scaling of forest products, collection of dues and fees and the reforestation 
programs for areas denuded by cutting and fire. 


The Forest Surveys and Planning Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory 
and prepares and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and 
short-term management and protection plans; provides timber application forest-type 
maps; conducts other work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest-cover maps; develops 
and supervises recreational area plans; provides regulation of geophysical activities in 
the forest area; and provides technical drafting and mapping services to the Forest Service 
and the general public. 


The Forestry Training Branch prepares training material and conducts training 
programs for Departmental personnel and other persons concerned with activities of fire 
control, forest management, forest protection and conservation. The Branch also organizes 
and supervises the activities of the Junior Forest Warden Clubs. 


Two divisions and part of a third division are included in the Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve. This area is administered by the Alberta Forest Service but decisions of the 
Director of Forestry are based on policies of wise watershed regulation formed by the 
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Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. The Board comprises one federal and two 
provincial members. This reserve includes part of the headwaters of the main prairie 
provinces river system. 


Research in general is carried out by the federal Department of Forestry, which main- 
tains the Kananaskis Experiment Station. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia in 1958 was 
inventoried at 208,411 sq. miles and, in addition, there were 59,227 sq. miles of forest land 
classed as non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurred on 95,739 
sq. miles; 84,275 sq. miles carried matured timber with a total volume of 251,000,000,000 
cu. feet; 28,397 sq. miles, including areas of recent burn, cut-over or windfall not yet 
re-stocked, were unclassified. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision of the Forest Districts 
into Ranger Districts. There are approximately 25 Ranger Districts in each Forest 
District. ‘Twelve directional, servicing or policy-forming divisions constitute the head 
office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utiliza- 
tion of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present 
annual cut of approximately 1,340,000,000 cu. feet, the total inventory would appear 
sufficient to support present needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of 
sustained-yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual 
forest harvest to the interior of the province. The over-cut coast (wet belt) forests now 
account for about 58 p.c. of the total forest cut each year and the interior cut for almost 
42 p.c. For all practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; the great 
majority of privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence, which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest 
land for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area. 
Tree Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 21 years. Provincia] 
Forests, Public Working Circles, and Sustained-Yield Units are the governmental equiva- 
lent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is ready for cutting, being disposed 
of by public auction. Of major interest is the establishment of the first ‘pulp harvesting”’ 
area in the vicinity of Prince George. This plan is unique in North America, calling for the 
integration of a ‘“‘saw-log’’ economy with a new pulp industry. Management, silviculture, 
-roadbuilding and protection on such areas are the responsibility of the Forest Service. 
Other tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot Licences, and those 
Timber Sales issued outside ‘regulated’ areas. 


Forest fire prevention techniques and organization for effective forest fire suppression 
are important aspects of planned, sustained-yield management of the forest resource, and 
these are constantly under review by the Forest Service. Although the Forest Service 
does not operate its own fleet of aircraft, extensive use is made of air tankers, patrol and 
reconnaissance aircraft, and helicopters under seasonal contracts. The predominantly 
rugged topography of the province and its extensive sparsely populated areas present 
problems in fire detection and accessibility to fires, and aircraft are playing an increasingly 
important part in the key initial discovery and attack period by supplementing the fixed 
lookout system and ground suppression organization. Close liaison with the federal 
Department of Forestry, which maintains laboratories in Vernon and Victoria, provides 
information about insect and fungal enemies of the forest. 
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Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada* 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories 
and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


The Institute occupies a building on the McGill campus erected by the pulp and 
paper industry and a building at Pointe Claire on the western outskirts of Montreal con- 
structed by the Government of Canada. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and 
physical chemistry, physics, hydraulics and engineering laboratories; pilot plants for 
chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and 
other facilities for woodlands research; an extensive library; shops and special facilities 
for pulp and paper testing and for photographic and microscopic (both light and electron) 
studies of wood, pulp and paper. It has a staff of about 180. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(some 42 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total produc- 
tion of the Canadian industry) and by a grant from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. The woodlands research program is supported by assessments on all member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies that use pulp- 
wood and by a grant from the Association. Both programs comprise research of interest to 
the industry broadly, as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 


The projects in the basic programs range from studies of the growing seedling in the — 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into seven broad classifications: 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, product 
quality and waste utilization. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range 
and uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research and 
development projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to 
justify if the costs were not shared. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized 
equipment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni- 
versity, has some 40 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background 
of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also Chairman of the Chemistry Department 
and the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs 
graduate student work on such subjects as the behaviour of the materials of which wood 
is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. The head of the Institute’s Physical Chem- 
istry Division, also a Research Associate in the McGill Chemistry Department, directs 
graduate student work in the physical chemistry of fibres, e.g., the forces that cause cellulose 
fibres in a water suspension to mat together to form paper. An Associate Professor of 
Chemical Engineering at McGill, who is a consultant to the Institute, directs graduate 
students in such chemical studies as the rate of drying of droplets and fibres. In addition, 
other members of the Institute’s staff who likewise hold concurrent honorary positions at 
McGill assist in this student training program. 


* Prepared by B. W. Burgess, Secretary, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. 
The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular 
segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation into the causes 
of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment and the study of the rapid deterioration of 
paper machine wires. 


A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
tains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks bibliographies, abstracts, transla- 
tions and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff and the industry. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MINES AND MINERALS 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p., viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry, 1962-63* 


Canada’s mineral industry continued to grow and diversify in 1963 as production value 
reached an all-time high of $3,000,000,000. Each of the three sectors of the industry— 
metals, industrial minerals, and mineral fuels—contributed to the 5.3-p.c. over-all increase — 
in output, with mineral fuels production registering the largest advance. 


The growth of the industry may also be measured by the index of physical volume of 
mineral production which reached a new high at 294 (base 1949=100), up from 287 the 
previous year. The metals index was 194 compared with 198 in 1962; the industrial 
minerals index rose from 222 to 228; and the mineral fuels index advanced sharply from 481 
to 514. The per capita value of mineral output rose in 1963 to an estimated $158.94 from 
the previous high of $153.53 in 1962; in 1950 it was $76.24. Since 1950, per capita mineral 
production has increased at an average annual rate of 5.9 p.c. compared with an average 
annual gain of 4.3 p.c. in per capita value of Canada’s gross national product (GNP), as 
measured in terms of current dollars. 


In addition to a new record for the value of mineral production in 1963, the mineral 
industry experienced a very successful year from several other points of view. Exploration 
activity and investment generally remained at high levels and accelerated in some direc- 
tions. Development of properties for production and expansion of established facilities 
provided for further gains in output and greater diversification in the years ahead. The 
export of minerals in the form of ore and raw materials and in semi-processed forms con- 
tinued to account for about one third of Canada’s total merchandise exports, which in 
1963 were worth $6,800,000,000. The Canadian mineral industry remained in the fore- 
front among world producers in market development and in the adoption of mining, milling 


“Prepared under the direction of Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Ottawa, in the following Divisions: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by the Mineral Resources Division; Sub- 
section 2 by the Mineral Processing Division, Mines Branch; and Subsection 4 by the Fuels and Mining Practice 
Division, Mines Branch. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN MINERAL PRODUCTION 
COMPARED WITH GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1955-63 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 
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and processing techniques for more efficient production. The need to be highly competitive 
is imperative because a condition of abundant supply in world markets exists for many 
mineral commodities. ‘The Canadian mineral industry depends greatly on a strong position 
in world markets; in recent years the value of mineral and mineral product exports has 
been the equivalent of almost two thirds of mineral production value. 


The ten leading minerals in terms of value of output in 1963 accounted for 78.7 p.c. 
of total output, essentially the same as in 1962. Production values were higher for copper, 
iron ore, zinc, asbestos, oil, natural gas, cement, and sand and gravel but lower for gold, 
nickel and uranium. The leading minerals, valued in millions of dollars with 1962 figures 
in brackets, were: crude petroleum, 633 (552); nickel, 363 (384); iron ore, 292 (263); copper, 
288 (283); gold, 150 (156); uranium, 149 (158); and asbestos, 135 (130). Canada leads 

the Free World in the production of nickel, asbestos and platinum metals; is second in 
cadmium, cobalt, uranium, zinc, sulphur and gold; third in titanium, gypsum, magnesium 
and lead; and ranks high among world producers of copper, iron ore, silver and several 
other mineral commodities. Although the United States is Canada’s principal export 
market, having taken 60 p.c. of all mineral exports in 1963, Canadian minerals and mineral 
products are finding new markets every year and some mineral exports are marketed in as 
many as forty or fifty countries. 

Mineral trends are apparent from an examination of 1963 production values of the 
three industry sectors and of the provinces. Metals output was valued at $1,504,500,000, 
$8,100,000 higher than in the previous year; shipments of industrial minerals (non-metallic 
minerals and structural materials) were worth $607,500,000, up from $566,000,000 in 1962; 
and mineral fuels output increased to $882,400,000 from $780,900,000 in 1962. Mineral 
production gains were recorded for all provinces except Ontario, which had a decline of 
4 p.c., and Prince Edward Island. Output in the Yukon Territory advanced but there 
was a 13-p.c. decline in the Northwest Territories. Ontario continued to be Canada’s 
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leading mineral-producing province, accounting for 29.1 p.c. of the total value of mineral 
output, but its percentage of production has been showing a year-to-year decline since 
1959. Alberta, with 21.1 p.c. of the total, was the second highest mineral-producing 
province followed by Quebec with 17.9 p.c., British Columbia with 8.7 p.c. and Saskat- 
chewan with 9.3 p.c. Thus, Ontario, Quebec and Alberta accounted for over 68 p.c. Om 
the country’s total output. Provincially, Alberta had the largest gain in mineral output 
in 1963 ($68,500,000) followed by British Columbia ($25,300,000) and Newfoundland 
($19,900,000). 

The following were representative of new mineral developments in Eastern Canada. 
In Newfoundland, one company commenced asbestos production in a 5,000-ton-a-day mill; 
in Labrador, one company started producing high-grade iron ore pellets at a 5,000,000- 
ton-a-year facility at Labrador City and another, with property near Wabush Lake, con- 
tinued mine development, construction of railway and port facilities and started construc- 
tion of a 5,000,000-ton-a-year pellet plant at Pointe Noire, Que., the shipping port on the 
St. Lawrence River. In Quebec, Eastern Canada’s first zinc refinery began production 
at Valleyfield, near Montreal. Three copper-zinc mines in the Mattagami Lake area in 
the northwestern part of the province commenced production and shipped their zinc con- 
centrates to the Valleyfield refinery. A large iron ore producer completed its first full 
calendar year of concentrate production from an 8,000,000-ton-a-year plant at Gagnon. 
In Ontario, mine development and plant construction continued on a 1,000,000-ton-a-year 
iron ore pellet operation southeast of Kirkland Lake. A tripling in capacity of an iron ore 
pellet plant to 750,000 long tons a year was completed at Copper Cliff. A producer of 
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medium-grade direct shipping iron ore in the Steep Rock Lake area announced plans to 
build a 1,000,000-ton-a-year pellet plant to pelletize the screened fines from its 2,500,000- 
ton-a-year operation. 


The more notable mineral developments of 1963 in the four western provinces in- 
cluded the first yearof major production of potash in Saskatchewan, with output amount- 
ing to an estimated ;1,000,000 tons. Output of elemental sulphur in Alberta and British 
Columbia from the processing of natural gas increased greatly and there was a much- 
improved sulphur market in Canada, the United States and across the Pacific. The year- 
end production target of 800,000 bbl. a day of crude petroleum and natural gas liquids was 
reached. Steady gains were recorded in natural gas production and consumption. The 
mining industry maintained a high rate of activity in exploration and development of iron 
ore and base-metal properties, with several mines commencing production. 


Canada can look forward with much assurance to continuing expansion of its mineral 
resource base and steady production growth; its prominent position as a world mineral 
producer will thereby be maintained and, perhaps, even enhanced. There are many 
projects under way, both large and small in the three sectors of the industry, which will 
result in higher output and greater production-diversification. There is, happily, no feeling 
_ of self-complacency over past achievements in the industry but rather one of expectancy 
concerning future major developments. The important base metals discovery made in 
early 1964 by Texas Gulf Sulphur Corporation in the Timmins area of Ontario gave a 
great impetus to mineral exploration. Much of the country’s favourable mineral-bearing 
lands, particularly in the northern two thirds of the country, remain unexplored and there 
is no reason to believe that these areas will be any less productive in mineral wealth than 
the southern third. 


Subsection 1.—Metals 


Nickel.—Canadian nickel production during 1963 was 218,649 tons valued at 
$362,781,957, slightly less than in 1962. The industry operated at about 93 p.c. of its 
rated capacity. Canada is traditionally the world’s leading supplier of nickel and accounts 
for about 80 p.c. of Free World production. The leading producers—The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited and Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited—are the 
world’s largest. 
| Near Sudbury, Ont., International Nickel operated six mines—the Creighton, Frood- 
Stobie, Garson, Levack and Murray underground mines and the Clarabelle open pit. Also 
near Sudbury, Falconbridge operated five mines—Falconbridge, East, Hardy, Onaping 
and Fecunis. As a result of a production cut, the East mine was closed and production 
was reduced at the other four mines. The company completed and opened a $1,000,000 
addition to its research centre at Thornhill, Ont. 


_ In Manitoba, the Lynn Lake mine of Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited operated at 
capacity though at slightly lower grade than in 1962. It had a good market for its nickel 
products sold in briquette and powder forms. The only major change at the Thompson 
mine of International Nickel was the decision to sink a service shaft at a location on the 
edge of Thompson Lake. 


Several smaller nickel mining operations made good progress in 1963. The Gordon 
Lake mine of Metal Mines Limited in northwestern Ontario began production with a mill 
designed to treat 500 to 700 tons daily, although difficulties were experienced in reaching 
capacity because of poor ground conditions in the mine. A bulk nickel-copper concen- 
trate is trucked to Lac du Bonnet, Man., and shipped to Copper Cliff, Ont., for smelting. 
The Marbridge Mines Limited mine in La Motte township, Que., was operating at close 
to its daily capacity of 400 tons. Bulk nickel-copper flotation concentrates, amounting 

_to about 2,800 tons a month, are trucked to Falconbridge, Ont., for smelting. Lorraine 
Mining Company was shaft sinking to 1,000 feet on its property in the Belleterre area of 
Quebec. Indicated ore reserves to 800 feet are 550,000 tons of 2.1 p.c. combined nickel- 
copper. Giant Mascot Mines Limited, near Hope, B.C., treated about 1,200 tons of ore 
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daily for 23 days each month. Bulk nickel-copper concentrates are exported to Japan. 
After installation of new equipment, daily mill capacity in 1964 will be about 1,500 tons. 


There were no price changes for nickel during the year. Prices remained at 84 cents 
a lb. for Canada and 79 cents for the United States, both f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont. The 
United States price includes import duty of 11 cents a lb. 


Copper.—Mine production of copper increased slightly over 1962 but there was a 
minor decline in the output of refined copper; total mine output was 458,735 tons valued 
at $287,704,456 in 1963. Increased production in British Columbia, Manitoba and 
New Brunswick offset reductions in Ontario, Quebec, Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. 
There was no production from the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Five mines started 
production in 1963 and 12 were under development. A sustained demand for copper has 
stimulated prospecting in all the copper-producing provinces and territories. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and copper-nickel ores and concentrates are 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, International Nickel operates 
smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and Falconbridge Nickel Mines produces copper- 
nickel matte at its Falconbridge smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting at Flin Flon, 
Man., smelts concentrates from its mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and copper con- — 
centrates from Sherritt Gordon’s mine at Lynn Lake, Man. Ores and concentrates from 
most of the copper mines in Ontario, Quebec and Newfoundland are smelted at the Noranda 
smelter of Noranda Mines, Limited and the Murdochville smelter of Gaspe Copper Mines, 
Limited, both in Quebec. Copper refineries are operated by International Nickel at Copper 
Cliff, Ont., and by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal East, Que. Production 
of refined copper in 1963 was 378,911 tons, 1 p.c. less than in 1962. 


Production from the three copper-producing mines in Newfoundland totalled 14,058 
tons valued at $8,856,369. At Baie Verte, Consolidated Rambler Mines Limited started 
construction of a 400-ton-a-day mill in preparation for production in 1964. New Bruns- 
wick’s copper production totalled 8,150 tons valued at $5,134,500, more than double the 
1962 output. Production was obtained from the Wedge mine of The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company and from Heath Steele’s mine both in the Newcastle-Bathurst 
district. Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited near Bathurst was building 
a 4,500-ton-a-day concentrator in preparation for production in 1964. 

The combined output of Quebec’s 21 copper-producing mines was 145,019 tons valued 
at $91,362,122, slightly less than in 1962 because of the continuation of production cur- 
tailments at Noranda’s Horne mine and Gaspe Copper’s Needle Mountain mine, and a 
prolonged strike at the property of Solbec Copper Mines, Ltd. In the Mattagami Lake 
area, Mattagami Lake Mines Limited, New Hosco Mines Limited and Orchan Mines 
Limited started production from their mines in October. In the Noranda—Val d’Or- 
Normetal area, Lake Dufault Mines Limited completed an initial shaft-sinking program 
and began development of its massive copper-sulphide orebody. Construction of a 1,300- 
ton-a-day mill was started with production scheduled for 1964. North of Amos, Rio 
Algom Mines Limited and Joutel Copper Mines Limited continued underground explor- 
ation at their respective properties. 


Production curtailments at the mines of International Nickel and Falconbridge in 
the Sudbury area reduced Ontario’s copper output by about 5 p.c., to 180,058 tons valued 
at $112,137,657. Ontario’s producing mines were: Geco and Willroy at Manitouwadge; 
North Coldstream at Kashabowie; Rio Algom’s Pater at Spragge; Kam-Kotia and McIntyre 
at Timmins; International Nickel (six mines, three mills and two smelters) and Falcon-_ 
bridge (four mines, three mills and a smelter) in the Sudbury district. Kam-Kotia Porcu- 
pine Mines, Limited continued underground development of its new orebody and production 
from it will start in 1964. McIntyre-Porcupine Mines, Limited started production from 
its low-grade copper orebody in July. Concentrates were shipped to Copper Cliff for 
smelting by International Nickel. Prospecting parties have been active in northwestern 
Ontario between Sault Ste. Marie and Port Arthur since the discovery of copper mineraliza- 
tion in the Batchawana area. 
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In Manitoba-Saskatchewan, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited, Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Limited and Stall Lake Mines Limited had a combined output of 47,165 
tons of copper valued at $29,714,095, an increase of 5 p.c. over 1962. Hudson Bay operated 
a central mill and smelter on ores from the Schist Lake and Chisel Lake mines in Manitoba, 
the Coronation mine in Saskatchewan and the Flin Flon mine that straddles the Manitoba— 
Saskatchewan boundary. The company continued development and exploration of its 
Stall Lake and Osborne Lake mines near Snow Lake, Man. 


Copper production in British Columbia at 63,964 tons, worth $40,297,518, set a new 
record, exceeding the 1962 value by about 19 p.c. The producing mines were: Cowichan 
Copper’s Sunro at River Jordan and Coast Copper at Benson Lake on Vancouver Island; 
Britannia at Britannia Beach; Bethlehem in Highland Valley; Craigmont at Merritt; and 
Phoenix at Greenwood. Bethlehem Copper Corporation increased its mill capacity from 
3,300 tons of ore a day to 4,000 tons a day. Western Mines Limited continued surface 

_and underground exploration at its property at the south end of Buttle Lake on Vancouver 
Island. Granduc Mines Limited on the Unuk River and Granisle Copper Limited on an 
island in Babine Lake were conducting studies on the feasibility of bringing their prop- 

erties into production. Exploration parties were active in all parts of British Columbia. 


Iron Ore.—The Canadian iron ore industry in 1963 experienced its second consecutive 
record year; shipments were 30,134,598 short tons, up over 10 p.c. from 1962. The gain 
was largely the result of higher steel production rates in the United States, All producing 
provinces shared in the increase but some companies that shipped medium-grade ore en- 
countered lower sales and prices. This was a reflection of a general trend in all consuming 
countries whereby steel companies are demanding ore of‘high grade and good physical 
characteristics. In their efforts to meet these demands, many Canadian ore producers 
are conducting research programs to develop economical beneficiation processes to improve 
their ores. 


There are five main market areas for Canadian iron ore—the United States, Britain, 
Western Europe, Japan and Canada. The United States is the principal market and iron 
ore consumption there rose by 7,500,000 long tons in 1963. United States mines accounted 
for half of this increase and Canadian mines for most of the remainder. Canadian iron ore 
shipments to the United States increased mainly because of production capability increases 
of two large producers owned by United States steel companies; these companies produce 
high-grade concentrate or pellets particularly suitable for the United States market. On 
the other hand, non-captive sales of medium-grade ore to the United States continued to 
weaken. In Western Europe, steel production rates continued on a plateau after a decade 
of continuous, rapid growth. Canadian iron ore exports to Britain increased but this was 
because a large tonnage contracted for delivery in 1962 was postponed until 1963. Sub- 
Stantial shipments of high-grade concentrates and pellets from Labrador were made to 
Britain for the first time; exports to Britain and Western Europe in the past had always 
been of medium-grade ore. Canadian ore sales to Western Europe continued to decline 
because of competition from new sources of high-grade ore in Africa, Asia and South 
America. Activity in the Japanese steel industry picked up agaia in 1963, following a 
pause in 1962. Canadian shipments of iron ore to Japan, all from British Columbia, 
reflected the increase in steel production. 


Despite Canada’s rapidly expanding iron mining industry, nearly two thirds of the 
iron ore consumed in this country is imported from the United States. There are several 
reasons for this but mainly it is because Canadian consumers participated in the develop- 
ment of United States mines or established commercial ties with United States merchant 
companies prior to 1950, when little ore was mined in Canada. However, Canadian steel 
companies have recently participated in domestic mining ventures and an increasing pro- 
portion of consumption will be of domestic ore. Consumption of domestic ore increased 
by nearly 10 p.c. in 1963 but imports were about 12 p.c. higher. In 1965 a new producer 
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in Labrador will begin production of concentrates and pellets and nearly 2,000,000 long 
tons a year of captive ore will be taken by Canadian steel companies that have interests 
in the compaay. 


Canadian iron ore producers continue to benefit from the stabilization of the external 
value of the Canadian dollar at a rate below that of the United States, since most sales 
contracts specify prices in United States dollars. This benefit is partly offset by increased 
costs of machinery and equipment imported for property development and production. 


In 1963, fourteen companies were directly engaged in iron mining—one in Newfound- 
land, one with mines in Labrador and Quebec, two in Quebec, five in Ontario, and five in 
British Columbia. A sixth mine in Ontario shipped small tonnages from stockpile. In 
addition, four companies shipped iron ore produced as a byproduct of base-metal operations. 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, with direct-shipping ore deposits astride the Labrador— 
Quebec border at Schefferville (Que.) and concentrating-grade deposits near Labrador 
City (Nfld.), is the largest producer, accounting for nearly 40 p.c. of 1963 shipments. 
Wabana Mines of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, producing medium- 
grade concentrate from underground mines on Bell Island, Nfld., accounted for 4.3 p.c. 
of the year’s shipments. Quebec Cartier Mining Company’s shipments of high-grade 
concentrate from its operations at Gagnon, Que., made up 23.4 p.c. of 1963 shipments, 
making it Canada’s second largest producer, and high-grade pellets from Hilton Mines, 
Ltd. near Shawville, Que., accounted for another 3.2 p.c. In Ontario, Algoma Ore | 
Properties Division of The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited operates mines and a 
sinter plant at Wawa and accounted for 6.3 p.c. of 1963 shipments. Marmoraton Mining 
Company, Ltd. produces high-grade pellets at its mine and plant near Marmora, and 
Lowphos Ore, Limited produces a similar product near Capreol. These two companies 
shipped 1.4 p.c. and 1.8 p.c., respectively, of Canada’s total in 1963. In the Steep Rock 
Lake area, Caland Ore Company Limited and Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited produce 
medium-grade, direct-shipping ore and concentrate; they accounted for 7.4 p.c. and 3.5 
p.c., respectively, of Canadian shipments. Five British Columbia producers ship magnetite 
concentrate to Japan and accounted for 6.6 p.c. of Canadian shipments. Byproduct iron 
ore was produced by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting at Kimberley, B.C., and by 
International Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel Mines in the cE area. Noranda 
Mines shipped from stockpile at Cutler, Ont. 


Several companies were preparing for iron ore production in 1963. In Labrador, 
Wabush Mines will produce up to 5,500,000 long tons of iron ore concentrate annually, 
beginning in 1965; up to 4,900,000 tons of this concentrate will be pelletized in a plant being 
built at Pointe Noire, Que. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation will begin production of 
high-grade pellets, up to 1,000,000 long tons a year, at a new mine plant near Kirkland 
Lake, Ont.; it is scheduled for completion in 1964. In British Columbia, Coast Copper 
Mines Limited will begin recovery in 1964 of 250 long tons of magnetite concentrate a day 
as a byproduct from copper ore at its mine on northern Vancouver Island. 


Gold.—In 1963 the average Royal Canadian Mint price for gold rose to $37.74 an 
oz.t. in Canadian funds from $37.41 in 1962. Despite the higher price, gold production 
decreased to 3,979,003 oz.t. valued at $150,175,632 from 4,178,396 oz.t. valued at 
$156,313,794 the previous year. On May 2, 1962, the Canadian dollar was stabilized at 
923 cents in terms of the U.S. dollar but could fluctuate 1 p.c. either side of the fixed value. 
The range in value for the Canadian dollar was thus set at from $0.916 to $0.934 in relation 
to the U.S. dollar and the corresponding Mint price for gold between $37.46 and $38.22 
per oz.t. 


An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act was passed by the 
House of Commons on Dec. 9, 1963. This amendment extended the Act to the end of 
the calendar year 1967, without changing the present method of computing the amount of 
assistance payable. New provisions in the Act required, however, that new lode gold mines 
commencing production after June 1965 must provide direct support to existing gold 
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mining communities to qualify for cost assistance. Despite continuing cost assistance, 
many gold mines were having difficulty in continuing to operate. Increased depth of 
mining and lower grades of ore available for mining increased operating costs. Two small 
gold mines ceased operating in 1963 and several others were expected to close late in 1964 
or early in 1965. No new gold mines opened in 1963 but a few small ones were expected 
to start producing in 1964-65. 


A total of 50 lode gold mines operated during 1963 and of these 42 received cost assis- 
tance under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. Mines not eligible 
for cost assistance sold most of their gold on the open market. During the year, the pro- 
portion of gold coming from lode gold mines decreased to 82.6 p.c. from 83.4 p.c. and by- 
product gold recovered from base-metal ores increased to 16.0 p.c. from 15.3 p.c. Placer 
gold accounted for 1.4 p.c. compared with 1.3 p.c. in 1962. 


Ontario was again the main producer, accounting for 58.5 p.c. of the 1963 gold output 
compared with 58.0 p.c. in 1962, but production was lower.at an estimated 2,326,433 oz.+t. 
compared with 2,421,249 oz.t. in 1962. Only the Kirkland Lake area and Port Arthur 
mining division showed increases. Twenty-nine lode gold mines operated in the province, 
the same as in 1962, but H. G. Young Mines Limited in the Red Lake mining division closed 
in March. Twelve mines operated in the Porcupine district, the chief producers being 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited (Canada’s second-largest gold producer), 
McIntyre-Porcupine Mines, Limited and Dome Mines Limited. In the Red Lake- 
Patricia mining divisions, seven mines operated, the chief producers being Campbell Red 
Lake Mines Limited, Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines Limited and Dickenson Mines 
Limited. In the Larder Lake area, Kerr Addison Mines Limited had a 22-p.c. drop in 
gold output but still remained Canada’s largest gold producer. In the Kirkland Lake 
area, five mines operated, the main producers being Macassa Gold Mines Limited, Wright- 
Hargreaves Mines, Limited and Upper Canada Mines, Limited. In the Port Arthur 
mining division, three mines operated, with Consolidated Mosher Mines Limited being 
the largest producer. Renabie Mines Limited continued operations in the Sudbury 
mining division. Some 64,000 oz.t. of gold were recovered as a byproduct from base- 
metal ores in Ontario, mainly from the nickel-copper mines of the Sudbury district. No 
placer gold production was reported. 


Quebec produced 23.4 p.c. of Canada’s gold output compared with 23.8 p.c. in 1962. 
Thirteen lode gold mines operated, one fewer than in 1962, and production was estimated 
at 931,621 oz.t. compared with 993,560 oz.t. Eldrich Mines Limited ceased operating in 
December 1962. The largest lode gold producers were Lamaque Mining Company Limited 
and Sigma Mines (Quebec) Limited, both at Bourlamaque, and East Malartic Mines, 
Limited at Malartic. Several prospective gold producers were under development. Gold 
recovered as a byproduct from base-metal ores represented 44.6 p.c. of the provincial 
total compared with 41.6 p.c. in 1962. No placer gold was reported. 


The Northwest Territories produced 9.5 p.c. of the gold recovered compared with 
9.6 p.c. in 1962. All production came from lode mines in the Yellowknife district and 
totalled 378,520 oz.t. compared with 400,292 oz.t. in 1962. Four mines operated with 
Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, Canada’s third largest gold producer, being the main 
producer. 


British Columbia produced 3.9 p.c. of Canada’s output compared with 3.8 p.c. in 
1962; recovery was 156,000 oz.t. compared with 159,492 oz.t. The only two large lode 
gold mines operating were Bralorne Pioneer Mines Limited and The Cariboo Gold Quartz 
Mining Company, Limited. Byproduct gold from base-metal ores accounted for 30.4 p.c. 
of the total in 1963 and placer recovery for 1.9 p.c. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan together accounted for 3 p.c. of the Canadian total. 
Most of the output came from the Flin Flon base-metal mining area and from the San 
Antonio gold mine. In the Yukon Territory, all gold recovered came from placer opera- 
tions. The dredging and hydraulicking operations of The Yukon Consolidated Gold 
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Corporation Limited in the Dawson City area recovered about 75 p.c. of Canada’s total 
placer gold production. The small gold output of the Atlantic Provinces came as a by- 
product of base-metal production. 


Uranium.—Canada, has been one of the world’s leading producers of uranium since 
the metal became important as a fissionable material for military purposes and, more 
recently, in the development and production of atomic energy for electric power generation. 
One of the largest known deposits in the world is in Canada where present reserves represent 
about 37 p.c. of the total in the non-communist world. The production of uranium in 
Canada has been characterized by features which are unique in this country because the 
industry was started by the Canadian Government at a time of emergency and, unlike 
other minerals, the sale of uranium products is government controlled. 


The rapid growth of the uranium mining industry since World War II was a remark- 
able achievement. In 1958, Canada was the world’s leading producer of uranium and the 
value of U;Os produced in both 1958 and 1959 exceeded the value of any other Canadian- 
produced metal. As an export commodity, uranium ranked fourth in value in 1959 
following newsprint, wheat and lumber. Production from 25 mines in that year was 15,892 
tons of U3Os valued at $331,000,000. Since 1959, however, the decline in production, 
resulting from declining export markets, has been almost as rapid as the spectacular rise 
from 1953 to 1959. In 1963, 8,141 tons were produced and at the end of the year only 
seven mines were in operation; it is expected that the number will be reduced to two by | 
the end of 1965. 


The present surplus of uranium in the United States and Britain, the major con- 
suming countries to which Canada has been shipping, makes it unlikely that demand will 
rise again before the 1970’s. Practically all of Canada’s uranium was sold under contract 
to the United States Atomic Energy Commission (USAEC) and the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority (UKAEA). The United States, Canada’s largest customer, announced 
in 1959 that it would not exercise its option to purchase additional uranium from Canada. 
To prevent a collapse of the industry in 1962 and 1963, when the USAEC contracts would 
expire, the Government of Canada, through Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(see p. 121), negotiated a delivery stretch-out for the uranium already under contract with 
the USAEC and the UKAEA. This plan also permitted the transfer of contracts between 
companies. By September 1968, when the stretch-out period ends, most companies will 
have fulfilled their original contracts and any additional ones they may have acquired 
through transfers from other companies. 


In 1962, a contract was signed with the UKAEA for the delivery of 12,000 tons of U3Os 
over a period extending until late 1971. This contract permitted each of the seven mining 
companies, which were still operating in 1962, to extend its operating life approximately 
16.7 months past the completion date of its previous commitments. However, only one 
mine will be able to stretch out its production into 1971. 


Procurement and marketing of most of the uranium produced in Canada is the respon- 
sibility of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited. Canadian producers are permitted, 
however, to make small sales of surplus uranium (U;Og) to countries that do not hold agree- 
ments with Canada for co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The maximum 
amount that any such country may receive in total from Canada is 2,500 lb. Producers 
may also sell larger amounts, under permit from the Federal Government, directly to 
countries that hold bilateral agreements with Canada, but sales of this nature have been 
small. 


Ore reserves as of Jan. 1, 1964, were estimated at 225,000,000 tons containing 207,000 
tons of recoverable uranium oxide (U;0s) and about 82,000 tons of thorium oxide (ThO:). 
Reserves in the conglomeratic deposits in the Blind River—Elliot Lake district of Ontario 
constitute 93 p.c. of Canada’s total. Reserves in pitchblende-bearing vein-type deposits 
in the Beaverlodge Lake area of northern Saskatchewan comprise 6 p.c. and the pegmatitic 
deposits in the Bancroft area of southeastern Ontario make up about 1 p.c. Scheduled 
deliveries of U;O3 to the USAEC and the UKAEA from 1964 to 1971, inclusive, total 16,851 
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tons. Thus, by the end of 1971 Canada’s reserves will be approximately 190,000 tons of 
recoverable U3;Qs if no further exploration is undertaken before then. Domestic require- 
ments of uranium for nuclear power purposes will not appreciably affect Canada’s ability 
to export uranium in the future. 


Lead and Zinc.—Based on the lead content of ores and concentrates exported and 
the lead recovered domestically from ores and concentrates, Canada’s estimated pro- 
duction of lead in 1963 was 205,899 tons, slightly less than in 1962. Small increases re- 
ported by a number of mines were offset by declines in shipments that resulted, in part, 
from prolonged strikes at the Solbec mine in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and the 
Reeves MacDonald mine in southeastern British Columbia. Canada’s average annual 
lead prices during 1963 and 1962 were 11.04 and 9.93 cents a lb. Exports of lead ores and 
concentrates went to Belgium, the United States, West Germany and Britain, the United 
States, by far the largest importer, receiving 27,103 tons or 50 p.c. of the total. Lead 
_ metal exports totalling 97,144 tons went to 16 countries including Britain and the United 
States which, respectively, received 44,080 and 31,690 tons; the two together took 78 p.c. 
of total lead metal exports. 


Like lead, estimated production of zinc in all forms, including that from zinc plant 
residues, at 457,517 tons was slightly lower than in 1962. Most of the decrease was account- 
ed for by the reduced output of the Solbec mine in Quebec and the Reeves MacDonald 
mine in British Columbia. Output of refined zinc was 283,380 tons, slightly higher than 
in 1962. The average price for the year was 12.20 cents a lb.; in 1962 it was 11.50 cents. 
Exports of zine ore concentrates, totalling 213,044 tons, went mainly to the United States 
(156,964 tons), Belgium (14,379 tons), Norway (13,035 tons) and Britain (10,616 tons). 
The remaining 18,050 tons went to four other countries. Of the 25 countries that imported 
zinc metal from Canada in 1963, Britain, the United States, India and the Netherlands 
accounted for 186,765 tons, or 94 p.c. of the 200,002 tons exported. By far the largest 
amounts went to Britain and the United States which imported 82,857 and 74,251 tons, 
respectively. 


All of the Yukon Territory’s production of lead and zine was accounted for by United 
Keno Hill Mines Limited, which operates mines in the Mayo district some 200 miles north 
of Whitehorse. 


British Columbia’s production was mainly from the southeastern part of the province 
with most of the production being accounted for by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited which operates the Sullivan mine at Kimberley, the H. B. 
mine at Salmo and the Bluebell mine at Riondel. Daily lead-zince ore production from these 
three mines was, respectively, 10,000, 1,200 and 700 tons. Other large producers in this 
part of the province included Canadian Exploration, Limited at Salmo, Reeves MacDonald 
Mines Limited at Remac and Sheep Creek Mines Limited at Toby Creek. British Colum- 
bia’s only producer of copper-zinc ore was the Anaconda Company (Canada) Ltd. which 
operates the Britannia mine some 20 miles north of Vancouver. ‘There are a number of 
smaller lead-zinc producers in British Columbia and Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
treats concentrates from most of these properties, as well as some Yukon Territory and 
foreign concentrates, at its Trail smelter. 


All of Saskatchewan’s output of zinc came from the large base-metal mine at Flin 
Flon operated by Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited. This mine, which 
straddles the Saskatchewan-Manitoba boundary, was also the source of most of Manitoba’s 
zinc and some of its lead. Other mines operated by Hudson Bay in the Flin Flon area and 
the Chisel Lake mine in the Snow Lake area of Manitoba accounted for a significant portion 
of Manitoba’s output of lead and zinc. Stall Lake Mines Limited in the Snow Lake area 
began, in 1963, to mine copper-zince metal ore at about 100 tons daily. This ore plus all 


the ore mined by Hudson Bay was concentrated in Hudson Bay’s 6,000-ton mill at Flin 
Flon, 


Ontario’s two producers of lead and zinc were Geco Mines Limited and Willroy Mines 
Limited, both of which mine copper-zinc-lead ore at Manitouwadge, north of Lake Superior. 
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The companies’ main products are copper and zinc concentrates; only small amounts of 
lead concentrate are produced. At Port Maitland on Lake Erie, zinc concentrates from 
Ontario and Quebec mines are roasted by Sherbrooke Metallurgical Company Limited. 


Quebec’s lead and zinc production was less than in 1962, due for the most part to 
the five-month strike at the copper-zinc-lead mine in the Eastern Townships operated by 
Solbec Copper Mines, Ltd. and to the October 1962 closure of the copper-zinc mine at 
Noranda operated by Waite Amulet Mines, Limited. Besides Solbec, there were three 
other producers of ores containing recoverable amounts of lead—The Coniagas Mines, 
Limited at Bachelor Lake and Manitou-Barvue Mines Limited at Val d’Or in northwestern 
Quebec, and New Calumet Mines Limited on Grand Calumet Island in the Ottawa River. 
These three companies produced substantial amounts of zinc; Manitou-Barvue was also 
a copper producer. Other sources of zinc were the copper-zinc ores mined in northwestern 
Quebec where two new companies came into production—Mattagami Lake Mines Limited 
and Orchan Mines Limited in the Mattagami Lake area. The electrolytic zinc reduction 
plant of Canadian Electrolytic Zinc Limited at Valleyfield near Montreal was placed in 
operation in October. Concentrates were obtained from several mines in Ontario and 
Quebec, including the two new producers in the Mattagami Lake area of Quebec. When 
operating at capacity, production will be at the rate of 200 tons of zinc metal daily. 


In the Atlantic Provinces, three companies accounted for all the production. Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company, the operator of a zinc-lead-copper mine at Buchans, 
Nfid., was the largest producer. Magnet Cove Barium Corporation and Heath Steele 
Mines Limited operated mines at Walton, N.S., and in the Bathurst area of New Brunswick. 

In 1963, exploration and development activity was widespread, being concentrated 
in the Bathurst area of New Brunswick, in northwestern Quebec, in the Snow Lake area 
of Manitoba, at Pine Point in the Northwest Territories and at Buttle Lake near the 
centre of Vancouver Island. In the Bathurst area, preparations were made by Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited to begin mining one of its large base-metal 
orebodies early in 1964. An associated company, East Coast Smelting and Chemical 
Company Limited, began to erect a smelter near Bathurst in which some of the concen- 
trates produced by Brunswick Mining and Smelting will be treated, beginning in 1966. 
In northwestern British Columbia near Stewart, Silbak Premier Mines Limited commenced 
preparations to erect a 75-ton mill which will be used to concentrate silver-lead-zinc ore 
from the old Premier mine property. At Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave 
Lake in the Northwest Territories, Pine Point Mines Limited continued preparations to 
mine its large lead-zine deposits, with production to commence in 1966. 


Silver.— Although two new mines in the Cobalt area of Ontario were placed in 
production in 1963, Canada’s output of silver, which totalled 30,739,429 oz.t., was only 
slightly greater than 1962 production. The opening of these two mines and increased 
output of byproduct silver from the copper-zinc mine of Geco Mines Limited brought 
Ontario’s output up by 542,000 oz.t. Output in the Yukon Territory was about 367,000 
oz.t. less than in 1962 because of the lower grade of ore mined by United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited. The large increase of $7,000,000 in the 1963 value of silver production was 
accounted for principally by a marked increase in price from $1.164 per oz.t. in 1962 to 
$1.385. Of the total 1963 output, 81 p.c. came from base-metal ores, 17 p.c. from silver- 
cobalt ores mined in northern Ontario and 2 p.c. from lode gold ores mined in British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec and placer-gold ores mined almost entirely in British 
Columbia and the Yukon Territory. 

Canada’s principal producer of refined silver—Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company—at its refinery at Trail, B.C., produced 6,847,606 oz.t., most of which was 
derived from lead and zine concentrates originating in mines in southeastern British 
Columbia and in the Yukon Territory. The remainder of the Canadian output of refined 
silver was produced from blister copper by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited in Montreal 
East and by International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont.; from gold precipitates by Hollinger 
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Consolidated Gold Mines Limited at Timmins, Ont.; from gold bullion by the Royal 
Canadian Mint at Ottawa; and from arsenical-silver-cobalt concentrates by Cobalt 
Refinery Limited at Cobalt, Ont. 


Canada’s largest sources of silver are the Calumet, Elsa and Hector silver-lead-zinc 
mines in the Yukon Territory about 200 miles north of Whitehorse, operated by United 
Keno Hill Mines Limited, and the Sullivan lead-zinc-silver mine at Kimberley, B.C., 
operated by Consolidated Mining and Smelting. In its fiscal year, ended Sept. 30, 1963, 
United Keno produced concentrates containing 5,978,075 oz.t. and in 1962 the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company produced concentrates at the Sullivan mine containing 
4,070,666 oz.t. Other important producers of byproduct silver included Mastodon- 
Highland Bell Mines Limited at Beaverdell in southern British Columbia; Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, Man.; Geco Mines Limited and Inter- 
national Nickel at Manitouwadge and Sudbury, Ont.; and American Smelting and 
Refining Company in Newfoundland. In the old Cobalt and Gowganda areas of Ontario, 
where exploration was reactivated as a result of the increased price, a number of firms 
mined silver-cobalt ores from which 5,193,298 oz.t. of silver were recovered in 1963. 


Platinum Metals.—Canadian production of the platinum metals in 1963 amounted 
to 344,736 oz.t. valued at $21,848,696. This reduction from the previous year resulted 
from decreased 1963 nickel production; platinum metals are recovered as a byproduct of 
nickel mining. World markets for platinum metals were fairly strong in 1963. The 
group consists of platinum, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, iridium and osmium; all 
except osmium are produced in Canada. 


During 1963, Canada, the Republic of South Africa and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics continued to supply the bulk of the world’s production of the platinum metals. 
Estimated world production in 1962 was 1,190,000 oz.t., of which Canadian production 
was 470,787 oz.t., that of South Africa an estimated 306,180 oz.t. and that of the U.S.S.R. 
an estimated 375,000 oz.t. 


Platinum metals occur in Canadian nickel ores to the extent of about 0.025 oz. per ton 
of ore. In the treatment of these ores for nickel, the platinum metals follow nickel and 
are eventually removed as sludges from the electrolytic tanks in which nickel anodes have 
been formed. The sludge is purified and sent to precious metal refineries in Britain and 
the United States for recovery of the platinum metals. All of Canada’s platinum metals 
production results from the treatment of nickel ores of the Sudbury district of Ontario 
and those of the Thompson mine in Manitoba. 


Cobalt.—Cobalt is derived as a byproduct from smelting and refining of nickel- 
copper ores of Sudbury, Ont., and Lynn Lake, Man.; from nickel ores of Thompson, 
Man.; and from silver ores of Cobalt, Ont. International Nickel recovers cobalt from its 
refinery operations at Port Colborne, Ont., Thompson, Man., and Clydach, Wales, based 
on its Sudbury and Thompson ores. Falconbridge Nickel produces electrolytic cobalt 
in the refining of nickel-copper matte exported to its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. 
Sherritt Gordon recovers cobalt as a byproduct at its nickel refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alta., from its Lynn Lake nickel-copper ores. Cobalt Refinery Limited at Cobalt, Ont., 
recovers black cobalt oxide, and mixed cobalt and nickel oxide from silver concentrates. 


Columbium.—St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals Corporation, the only Canadian 
producer of columbium concentrates, in 1963 shipped pyrochlore concentrates containing 
1,270,000 lb. of columbium pentoxide from its mine and plant at Oka, Que., about 20 
miles west of Montreal. Geo-Met Reactors Limited, Ottawa, Ont., is the only Canadian 
producer of ferrocolumbium, which it sells in Canada and the United States. 


Molybdenum.—Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited is the principal 
Canadian producer of molybdenite. Most of its production is converted to molybdic 
oxide at its mine-site plant at Lacorne, 23 miles north of Val d’Or, Que. In 1963, Gaspé 
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Copper Mines Limited began production of molybdenite as a byproduct at its Murdoch- 
ville, Que., copper concentrator. Canadian shipments in 1963 of molybdenum contained 
in molybdenite and molybdic oxide amounted to 1,000,000 lb., valued at $1,534,000. 
Exploration and development work continued at several molybdenum deposits: five miles 
north of Cadillac, Que.; in the Matachewan area of Ontario; and at Endako, Alice Arm, 
and Boss Mountain, B.C. Noranda announced plans for a $5,000,000, 1,000-ton-a-day 
mining operation at Boss Mountain. Canadian Exploration plans a 10,000-ton-a-day 
operation at Alice Arm, to start production in 1965. 


Titanium.—IImenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined in the Allard Lake and St. 
Urbain areas of Quebec. The Allard Lake ore, mined by Quebec Iron and Titanium 
Corporation, is smelted by the company in electric furnaces at Sorel, Que., to produce 
high-titania slag and pig iron. The slag is sold to producers of titanium-based pigments 
in Canada, the United States, Britain, Japan and other countries. Ilmenite mined at 
St. Urbain by Continental Titanium Corporation is used as heavy aggregate in weighting 
oil and gas transmission pipelines and in shielding nuclear reactors. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—Selenium production in 1963 totalled 482,960 lb. valued — 


at $2,240,101, a minor decrease from 1962; tellurium output at 74,942 lb. valued at $483,271 
was about 28 p.c. higher than in 1962. These metals are recovered from the anode muds 
resulting from the electrolytic refining of copper at the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited at Montreal East, Que., and International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Magnesium.—An all-time Canadian production record of 8,700 tons was achieved 
in 1963 by the only Canadian producer, Dominion Magnesium Limited, also the only 
Canadian source of calcium and thorium. Dolomite of exceptional purity is quarried and 
reduced to metal by the ferrosilicon method at Haley, Ont. About 6,000 tons of magnesium 
were exported during the year. 


Aluminum.—Canada is second, after the United States, in Free World aluminum 
production. At the end of 1963, annual capacity was 888,000 tons. Capacity for a 
further 20,000 tons was completed in March 1964 at the Kitimat, B.C., smelter of Aluminum 
Company of Canada Limited, and another 20,000 tons will be completed in 1965. This 
Company also has smelters at Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shawinigan and Beauharnois, all in 
Quebec. Canadian British Aluminium Company Limited operates a 90,000-ton smelter 
at Baie Comeau, Que. As all bauxite or alumina used by the aluminum smelters must be 
imported, mainly from the Caribbean area, metal production is classed in official statistical 
data with manufactures and not with smelter production of ores and metals of domestic 
origin. Production of primary aluminum in 1963 was 719,390 tons, of which 635,187 
tons were exported. Domestic consumption was estimated at about 155,000 tons as 
measured at the semi-fabricated level. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


For the fifth successive year, Canada’s industrial mineral production in 1963 rose to 
a new high. In that year the value of output exceeded $607,500,000 and amounted to 
20 p.c. of the total mineral production. New records were established for asbestos, potash, 
sulphur, gypsum, cement and sodium sulphate. 


Asbestos.—Canada is by far the Free World’s leading asbestos producer but is chal- 
lenged by the U.S.S.R. for first position in world production. Despite competition from 
the U.S.S.R., Africa and the United States, all of which countries have expanded or are 
expanding production, Canada has maintained a steady increase in its asbestos exports 
and is at present supplying about 40 p.c. of the world output. In 1963, 1,206,425 tons of 
asbestos fibre valued at $139,447,444 were exported from Canada. 
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Chrysotile, the most widely used variety of asbestos, occurs in Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. The main centre of the industry is 
in Quebec, where 12 mines account for 90 p.c. of the country’s production, but operating 
mines are also located in Newfoundland, Ontario and British Columbia. Newfoundland 
became a producing province in July 1963 when Advocate Mines Limited began production 
at Baie Verte on the Burlington Peninsula. This project, involving a capital expenditure 
of $25,000,000, will be of great economic benefit to the northeastern portion of the province. 
The 5,000-ton-a-day mill is producing fibre particularly suited to asbestos-cement manu- 
facture; it will be shipped mainly to the United States and Europe. 


During the year, Canadian Johns-Manville announced plans to develop an asbestos 
occurrence in Reeves township, 40 miles southwest of Timmins, Ont. A development 
shaft is planned to open up two underground levels and provide bulk samples for pilot plant 
processing. This deposit, acquired by the company several years ago, is expected to 
provide a source of fibre to supplement the output of the Munro mine, east of Matheson in 
northern Ontario. In northern Quebec, Asbestos Corporation Limited continued its study 
of the Asbestos Hill project of the Murray Mining Corporation. This occurrence is 40 
miles southeast of Deception Bay in Ungava and the fibre is reported to be of a type suited 
- to the asbestos-cement industry. 


Potash.—Potash has been newly added to the list of Canadian mineral products and 
although the industry is still in the early stages of development its product has unquestion- 
ably found a place in the markets of the world. ‘The emphasis being placed on the need for 
fertilizers to improve agricultural productivity to feed a rapidly growing world population 
establishes the future of this industry. 


The Canadian industry, concentrated in southern Saskatchewan, had its first full 
year of production in 1963 with the successful operation of the Esterhazy mine of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals Corporation (Canada) Limited. The annual refinery 
capacity of this company was raised from 1,000,000 tons of product to 1,200,000 tons early 
in 1964 with the addition of processing machinery. A second shaft was started at Gerald, 
six miles southeast of the first shaft, and when this is completed in 1968 the mine capacity 
will be increased to about. 4,000,000 tons of end products. 


Several other significant developments are taking place in the field of potash recovery. 
In 1963, Kalium Chemicals Limited, after an extensive period of development and testwork, 
began the construction of a major facility for the recovery of potash by solution mining. 
This project, located near Belle Plaine 25 miles west of Regina, will tap the sylvite beds more 
than 5,000 feet below surface. The plant is expected to be ‘on stream’ in late 1964. The 
Potash Company of America Ltd. is completing a program of shaft rehabilitation and 
major equipment change at Patience Lake and plans to resume production in December 
1964; the project will have an annual capacity of 600,000 tons of granular potash. Alwinsal 
Potash of Canada Limited in mid-1963 announced plans for the investment of $50,000,000 
in a potash development in the Lanigan—Guernsey area of Saskatchewan. Shaft-sinking 
will start in 1964 and production is scheduled for 1968. Alwinsal brings to Western Canada 
extensive European experience in shaft mining of potash. Three European companies 
are major shareholders. 


Sulphur.—The dramatic development of the western Canadian gas fields as an 
important source of world sulphur continued into 1963. Output of elemental sulphur 
was some 20 p.c. higher than in 1962 and the aggressive drive by the western producers to 
seek wider markets met with outstanding success. More than 1,100,000 tons of Western 
Canada sulphur were shipped to domestic and foreign markets—an increase of almost 
70 p.c. over the previous year. 

The recent development of a world-wide marketing outlook has been of particular 
value to the Canadian industry. In addition to large exports to the United States, sub- 
stantial tonnages have been shipped to the U.S.S.R., India, the Republic of South Africa, 
Australia and Taiwan, and during 1963 elemental sulphur began moving to Japan; it is 
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interesting to note that for many years Canada shipped large quantities of pyrite to Japan 
for use in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Sales of sulphur within Canada have also 
increased, serving to reduce the imports of Frasch sulphur from the United States. 


With a capacity of 2,000,000 tons of elemental sulphur per annum, Canada ranks 
second to the United States among world elemental sulphur producers and is capable of 
supplying 10 p.c. of the current world market. Elemental sulphur is a byproduct of the 
preparation of natural gas for the market. It is produced at 15 plants in Alberta, one in 
Saskatchewan and one in British Columbia. Existing plants are adequate to serve current 
contracts for cleaned natural gas for markets in Canada and the United States but it is 
expected that by 1967 the demand for western Canadian natural gas will require the con- 
struction of additional plants and these will have a capacity of 500,000 tons of elemental 
sulphur per annum. Two new plants are planned for 1964. 


Construction Materials.—An active construction industry brought the output of 
mineral products used in that industry to a record level in 1963. Such major projects as 
the Hydro Quebec power complex under construction north of Baie Comeau, which will 
eventually add over 7,000,000 hp. to the Quebec system, together with large road and other 
engineering projects and the building industry required record quantities of crushed and 
natural aggregate. It is estimated that the 1963 production of aggregate exceeded 
200,000,000 tons. An interesting development during the year was the opening of an indus- 
trial aggregate plant in trachytic phonolite in Verchéres County of Quebec, which produces _ 
aggregate for special concretes-and granules for industrial application. This is an example 
of a small specialized stone operation adapted to the needs of a regional market. 


Renewed interest is being shown in certain phases of the dimensional stone industry 
in Canada. In this industry, limestone, sandstone, granite and marble are all quarried 
and dressed for use in building construction and ornamental applications. Canadian 
marble quarrying, which has been virtually dormant, became active in 1963 with the 
development of deposits of white, grey and green serpentinized marble in Lanark and 
Renfrew counties of Ontario, just west of Ottawa, and of green serpentinized and blue 
marble near Tatlock, Ont. The latter is of unique character and can be quarried in large 
blocks. The Italian marble industry has shown interest in these marbles and blocks have 
been shipped to Italy to test the market there. 


Recently, Canadian architects have been using ornamental stone for various effects, 
despite the growing availability of reconstituted stone and alternative building materials. 


Gypsum.—Shipments of gypsum were more than 11 p.c. heavier in 1963 than in 
1962 as a result of increased demand from the United States; much of the Canadian pro- 
duction goes to that country in crude form. A great part of the output of this mineral is 
mined in Nova Scotia, although smaller amounts are produced in Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. The only addition to productive 
capacity in 1963 was that of a new underground gypsum mine at Silver Plains, 36 miles 
south of Winnipeg, Man. 


Salt.—Over the past two decades, the growing need for ice control for winter highway 
traffic has brought about a significant increase in the market for rock salt, so that about 
one half of the Canadian production, which fluctuates between 3,200,000 tons and 
3,800,000 tons annually, is of rock salt mined in Nova Scotia and southern Ontario. Part 
of this production is exported to the United States. Since the market is primarily for 
particle sizes greater than eight-mesh, disposal of fines has become a problem. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


The oil and gas industry in Canada continued to experience general economic buoyancy 
during 1963 and developments during the early part of 1964 indicate another successful 
year with higher outputs of both products. Crude oil production averaged 709,000 bbl. 
daily during 1963; extraction of propane, butanes and pentanes from natural gas added 
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78,000 bbl. daily, to bring total output of liquid hydrocarbons to 787,000 bbl. daily. 
During the early part of 1964, total production of liquid hydrocarbons averaged over 
835,000 bbl. daily and appeared to be moving toward the new target suggested by the 
Federal Government—an average of 850,000 bbl. daily in 1964. Natural gas output 
averaged over 3,055,000 Mef. daily in 1963 and, although output in 1964 is not expected 
to increase as much as in 1963, deliveries are expected to be higher. 


All western provinces except Manitoba shared in the increased production. Manitoba 
does not produce natural gas and the absence of new oil discoveries indicates a further 
downtrend in oil production. Oil-field activity in Saskatchewan was at a high level and 
directed largely to pressure maintenance schemes which have increased the province’s 
recoverable reserves of oil about threefold. Production of oil in Saskatchewan was at a 
high level with demand exceeding productive capacity throughout most of the year. In 
Alberta, exploration was moderately successful, with several oil discoveries being made in 
the north-central part of the province. South of Lesser Slave Lake significant oil dis- 
coveries—indicative of a major oil producing area—were made early in 1964. Much 
farther north, at Zama Lake near the Northwest Territories border, several oil and gas 
discoveries were reported at about the same time. 

Although Alberta oil production was at a record level of about 500,000 bbl. daily, 
output was equivalent to less than one half of the province’s productive capacity. Natural 
gas output averaged 2,585,000 Mcef. daily, or 85 p.c. of Canadian output. Exploration 
in British Columbia slackened somewhat but development of fields near Fort St. John 
continued at a high level. Production remained at about 40,000 bbl. a day in 1963 and 
into early 1964. Gas output amounted to 323,000 Mcf. daily. In the Arctic islands 
the second and third exploratory wells were both abandoned after failing to find oil or gas. 
Comparatively little drilling was done on the Northwest Territories mainland. 

The total footage drilled in Western Canada during oil and gas exploration and 
development was 14,132,000 feet, an increase of 8 p.c. over 1962. The increase was 
mainly in development drilling; exploratory drilling increased only slightly. One third 
of the footage drilled was of an exploratory nature while the remainder was development 
drilling of known oil and gas fields. Of the 2,888 new levels, 52 p.c. were oil wells, 13 p.c. 
were gas wells and the remainder were dry wells. Of all wells drilled in Western Canada, 
59 p.c. were in Alberta and 33 p.c. were in Saskatchewan. A sharp decrease in drilling 
in British Columbia was counterbalanced by an increase in Saskatchewan. In Ontario, 
202 wells were drilled, nearly the same as in 1962, although a greater proportion of dry 
holes resulted. 

Geophysical activity in Western Canada, based on a month-by-month comparison 
of the number of crews working, was slightly less than in 1962. The decline in geophysical 
activity has been evident since 1953, except for a levelling-off in the 1961-62 period. The 
gravity survey remained a comparatively minor geophysical method. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions in seismic surveying were slightly less than in 1962. In terms of crew-months, 
seismic survey work in the western provinces was as follows: Alberta, 392; British Columbia, 
107; Saskatchewan, 79; Manitoba, nil; and Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories, 
53. 


Alberta.—In 1963, the total footage drilled in the search for and development of 
petroleum and natural gas amounted to 9,807,000 feet, an increase of 7.7 p.c. over 1962. 
Despite the over-all increase, exploratory drilling decreased slightly. The increase was 
due to greater development of known fields, particularly the Swan Hills, Snipe Lake, 
Kaybob South, Sylvan Lake, Medicine River and Deer Mountain fields. A total of 
1,704 wells were completed of which 869 were oil wells, 275 were gas wells and 560 were 
dry. The Goose River field north of the Kaybob field was probably the most important 
1963 oil discovery. Drilling carried out in 1963 on a natural gas discovery made the 
previous year near Edson partly outlined the largest natural gas reservoir found in Alberta 
in the past several years. 
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The proposed projects of Cities Service Athabasca Inc. and Shell Canada Limited to 
produce oil from Athabasca bituminous sands were deferred by the Alberta Oil and Gas 
Conservation Board on the grounds that such large-volume production would disrupt the 
conventional oil industry. In February 1964, the Conservation Board approved the 
application of Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited, with the backing of Sun Oil Company, 
to have their 31,500 bbl.-a-day Athabasca oil sands production permit revised upward to 
45,000 bbl. a day. 


Alberta’s reserves of recoverable crude oil will be increased by more than 1,000,000,000 
bbl. by several secondary recovery or pressure maintenance projects begun in 1962 and 
1963. Waterflood is the main recovery mechanism used and the largest projects are in 
the Swan Hills area. 


British Columbia.—A high rate of drilling in 1961 and 1962 was the result of rapid 
development of existing oil fields to supply the new oil pipeline serving the Vancouver 
refinery area. By the beginning of 1963, however, a major proportion of Boundary Lake 
oil-field development was completed and drilling declined; only 898,700 feet of drilling 
was carried out, a 42-p.c. decrease from 1962. Development drilling comprised 64 p.c. 
of all drilling in 1962 compared with 42 p.c. in 1963, reflecting a swing back to the pre-1961 
emphasis on exploratory drilling in this province. No significant oil discoveries were made 
in 1963 but important natural gas finds continued to be made in the Fort Nelson region, 
confirming this as one of Canada’s major gas-reserve tracts although, as yet, no pipeline 
serves the area. 


Saskatchewan.—The trend of declining drilling was sharply reversed in 1963, when 
both exploratory and development drilling increased substantially. A total of 3,220,400 
feet was drilled, 40 p.c. more than in 1962. Of the 951 wells completed, 572 were oil wells, — 
41 were gas wells and 338 were dry. No major oil discoveries were made but two im- 
portant secondary recovery projects are being developed which will add greatly to provin- 
cial oil reserves—the Midale field waterflood plan was instituted late in 1962 and a huge 
waterflood program was initiated in the Weyburn field in the latter half of 1963. 


Manitoba.—An aggregate of 142,563 feet was drilled in 1963, more than double the 
1962 total, some incentive being provided by an oil discovery, late in 1962, near Hartney. 
However, no important discoveries were made during the year and the number of commer- 
cial wells in operation in the province decreased from 852 to 839. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Six wells, totalling 62,643 feet, were completed 
in the Territories. An exploratory well drilled on Cornwallis Island in the Arctic islands 
was abandoned in December after failing to find any significant amounts of oil or gas. 
Similarly, the deep well on adjacent Bathurst Island, completed in February 1964, was dry. 
These two Arctic drilling projects had been preceded by an exploratory well on Melville 
Island in 1962 which was also abandoned. 


Eastern Canada.—In Ontario, a greater footage was drilled in 1963 despite a reduction 
in the number of wells completed. The 202 wells (excluding service wells) totalled 392,753 
feet, an average of 1,940 feet per well compared with 1,815 feet per well in 1962. This 
trend toward deeper wells is largely the result of discoveries made at depth in 1960 and 1962. 
A major ‘oil play’ developed in the neighbouring State of Ohio in 1963 following some 
important oil discoveries and this, too, is providing further incentive for deeper exploration 
in Ontario. 


In Quebec, 13 exploratory wells were drilled. Two of these wells, drilled on a gravity 
anomaly 10 miles southwest of Trois Rivitres, yielded significant quantities of natural 
gas but the wells have not yet been classed as commercial. ‘Three exploratory dry wells 
were completed on Anticosti Island and three development wells were drilled at the Pointe 
du Lac shallow gas field near Trois Rivitres. 
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In New Brunswick, a 3,500-foot dry well was completed four miles south of the Stoney 
Creek oil and gas field. Waterflood secondary recovery was started in the Stoney Creek 
field. ‘Two oil companies acquired substantial off-shore acreage near Sable Island off 
the Nova Scotia coast and are planning seismic surveying for 1964. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—At the end of 1963 there were 41 operating 
refineries in Canada having an aggregate crude oil capacity of 1,016,600 bbl. daily, allowing 
for maintenance shutdowns. One new refinery with a crude oil capacity of 30,500 bbl. 
daily began operating at Oakville, Ont., in October. In March 1964, a new refinery, near 
Halifax, N.S., added 13,500 bbl. daily to crude oil capacity. Three small plants in Alberta 
shut down and together reduced capacity by 8,890 bbl. daily. The rate of growth of the 
petroleum refinery industry from 1943 to 1963 is shown in Table 1. 


1.—Petroleum Refining Throughput Capacity, by Region, 
as at Dec. 31, 1943, 1953 and 1963 


Region 1943 1953 1963 
bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. 

Atlantic Provinces...............+-- 34, 250 14 18,200 3 103,800 10 

“LYLE CSC ha ce WOE ey 67,000 28 176,000 34 305,000 30 

NUATHOss Assia. Gerace s axe beren Jeiay 76,250 al 125,000 26 311,470 31 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 

PROTTEROTICN 1.85 Seas ode ae ences. 40,415 U7. 148,500 28 199,030 20 

erabish Colum bids. 9.560, 505 «a0.6.6ete 24,500 10 45 , 850 9 97,300 9 

Ganadavyenitetesteue. bees 242,415 100 523,650 100 | 1,016,600 100 


Use of Canadian crude at domestic refineries averaged 510,000 bbl. daily, an increase 
of 7 p.c. over 1962. Foreign oil received by plants in Canada averaged 402,000 bbl. 
daily, an increase of 8 p.c. over 1962. Domestic oil, therefore, accounted for 56 p.c. of 
all crude oil received, about the same percentage as in 1962. Canada exported an average 
of 248,000 bbl. of crude oil to United States refineries, about the same as in 1962. Refineries 
in the Puget Sound region of the State of Washington took an average of 126,000 bbl. 
daily and plants in the mid-west took 122,000 bbl. daily. Imported oil continued to come 
chiefly from Venezuela and Middle East countries. Table 2 shows the regional demand 
for domestic and foreign crudes. 


2.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, 
by Region, 1955, 1960 and 1963 


1955 1960 1963 
Region 


Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 


bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day 


Maritime Provinces and Quebec..... — 210, 423 os . 837,494 _ 399,672 
RE aE re 106, 446 27,275 197,555 10,004 260,198 1,999 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
SROEPIVOTICS eo e20. sti. Ses bee 133,961 —_ 145, 499 —_ 177,479 _ 
LOS STE Co aaa 47,431 — 65,917 — 72,778 — 
Pema ape wil c tlie. 28. nah 287,838 237,698 408,971 347,498 510,455 . 401,671 


Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Ontario displaced Alberta in 1963 as 
the leading province of utility gas sales. Ontario sales accounted for more than 37 p.c. 
of total domestic sales and Alberta accounted for 35 p.c. Nearly one third of the natural 
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gas produced was exported to the United States. A very large proportion of Canadian 
natural gas requires processing to remove contained constituents such as sulphur, propane, 
butane and natural gasoline. The extent to which the natural gas processing industry has 
developed is apparent from a comparison of gas plant statistics: in 1955 there were seven 
plants having a processing capacity of 452,000 Mcf. daily; by 1960 there were 55 plants 
having a raw gas capacity of 1,944,000 Mcf. daily; and at the end of 1963 there were 75 
plants capable of treating 3,849,000 Mcf. daily to produce 2,993,000 Mcf. of pipeline gas. 


Subsection 4.—Coal* 


Production from Canadian coal mines in 1962 was only slightly lower than in 1961, 
giving some encouragement to the hard-pressed coal industry. Significant increases in the 
production of subbituminous and lignite coals were attained and productivity per man-day 
increased in practically all coal mining regions, leading to lower or relatively steady values 
for all coals. 

As compared with 1953, annual production declined about 5,600,000 tons, consumption 
about 16,000,000 tons, and imports dropped from 22,900,000 tons to 12,400,000 tons. 
Exports, on the other hand, more than tripled in the decade but this bright spot is confined 
almost entirely to one segment of the industry, being attributable to higher exports of 
western bituminous coking coal, mainly to Japan. The weak competitive position of 
Canadian coals is caused by a number of factors, including high production costs because 
of low productivity in comparison with coal mines in the United States, and high costs of 
moving coal long distances, particularly bituminous coal from mines in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to the industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec. 


Mechanization of production, underground and surface coal preparation, particularly 
of slack and fine sizes, and efforts to control quality through coal sampling and analysis 
have all been increased to enable the industry to supply higher quality products at reduced 
costs. On the basis of costs per ton, significant improvement was noted in 1962. In- 
creased productivity is expected from the projects undertaken in 1962 to improve methods 
of mining and conveying coal in underground mines. 


Assistance to the coal industry was continued by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments through research programs. The problem of fine coal production continued to 
receive attention with research directed toward improved methods of mining, beneficiation 
and combustion. Technical assistance has also been rendered in the field of quality control 
through sampling and analysis, and studies of the coking properties of coals in relation to 
their preparation for export markets and their use in prospective steel industries. 


Financially, the Federal Government continued assistance to the coal industry through 
payments administered by the Dominion Coal Board with aid in the acquisition of new 
equipment and subventions on coal transportation. More than 30 p.c. of the production 
was moved with the aid of subvention payments; the total tonnage to which such assist- 
ance was applied, 3,100,000, decreased by more than 250,000 tons in 1962. The value of 
this assistance, which in 1961 amounted to $17,854,456, decreased in 1962 to $17,433,355. 
Financial assistance amounting to $2,400,000 was applied to the export of 634,855 tons of 
coal from Alberta and British Columbia. The Federal Government also made payments 
in 1962 totalling about $1,540,000 under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act, 
1958, which indirectly aids the marketing of coal. In addition to the general coal subsidy, 
more than $1,000,000 was paid out by the Federal Government to delay the closure of 
certain mines. Mines in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shipping coal to markets in 
direct competition with imported residual oil received additional financial assistance. 


Production and Value.—Production of coal in Canada in 1962 decreased 1.1 p.c. 
to 10,285,000 tons, just under 54 p.c. of the record production of 19,139,000 tons in 1950. 
The average value for all coal was $6.72 per ton. This declining production was reflected 


_ *This review covers the year 1962, the latest year for which final figures were available at the time of prepara- 
tion; preliminary figures for 1963 are given in Tables 22-24, p. 587. 
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in the employment at the mines, where the number of man-days dropped from 2,291,933 
in 1961 to 2,198,420 in 1962—more than 4p.c. In Nova Scotia, the major coal-producing 
province and where the economy is most affected by declining coal markets, the decrease 
in coal-mine employment was 5.3 p.c. from 1,535,176 man-days in 1961 to 1,453,414 
man-days in 1962. Employment in coal mines in New Brunswick decreased almost 10 
p.c., in Alberta 1.6 p.c., in Saskatchewan 3.8 p.c. and in British Columbia 17.5 p.c. 


The major part (63.5 p.c.) of the coal produced in 1962 was bituminous, valued at 
$9.02 a ton at the mine. Subbituminous accounted for 14.6 p.c. of production and lignite 
for 21.9 p.c. The average value of subbituminous coal was $3.80 a ton and the value of 
lignite $2.02 a ton. Production of bituminous coal decreased 4.3 p.c. from 1961 but 
subbituminous increased almost 10 p.c. and lignite 2.1 p.c. 


The proportion of the output won by stripping methods was 40 p.c. The output 
per man-day of coal from Canada’s strip mines was 17.1 tons in 1962 compared with 3.2 
tons from underground mines. This represents an increase of 1.7 tons for strip mines and 
‘an increase of 0.1 tons for underground mines, The over-all output per man-day increased 
from 4.5 tons to 4.8 tons. 


Consumption, Imports and Exports.—The consumption of coal in Canada 
amounted to about 21,900,000 tons in 1962, an increase of 1.2 p.c. over 1961. Of this 
total, 56.6 p.c. was imported, and of the imported coal 93.5 p.c. was bituminous, used 
mainly in Ontario and Quebec; imports were 2.7 p.c. higher than in 1961. The production 
of coke used about 5,500,000 tons of coal, of which about 88 p.c, was imported. Sales of 
coal by retail fuel dealers to the commercial and household heating markets decreased by 
almost 500,000 tons to 3,600,000 tons in 1962 but the use of coal by industrial consumers, 
including thermal-electric power plants, increased 10 p.c. to 10,800,000 tons. There were 
901,560 tons of Canadian coal exported in 1962 compared with 939,360 tons in 1961, most 
of it going to the United States and Japan for blending in the manufacture of metallurgical 
coke. The exports included about 4,500 tons sent to the Island of St. Pierre from Nova 
Scotia. 

The manufacture of briquettes decreased from 67,327 tons in 1961 to 54,059 tons in 
1962. 


Provincial Activities of the Industry.—Coal is produced in five provinces and a 
large share of the market for the industry is concentrated in Central Canada where there 
is no coal production. A small amount of coal is also mined in the Yukon Territory. 
A review of the provincial activities of the industry follows. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s 1962 coal production of 4,204,779 tons, which accounted 
for almost 41 p.c. of the total Canadian output, was 2.2 p.c. lower than in 1961. This 
province’s coal is mainly high volatile bituminous coking coal mined in the Sydney, 
Cumberland and Pictou areas, although some non-coking bituminous coal is mined in the 
St. Rose, Inverness and Port Hood areas of Cape Breton Island. The over-all value at 
the mines increased to $9.92 a ton in 1962 compared with $9.70 a ton in 1961 and the 
output per man-day was about 2.8 tons. 


All Nova Scotia’s coal comes from underground mines, which are mostly mechanized. 
Coal-washing plants which prepare about 27 p.c. of the province’s coal production are 
operated at two of the collieries. In 1962 over 63 p.c. of the production was shipped to 
other provinces, mainly Central Canada to be used for industrial purposes; the remainder 
was used locally for steam-raising, power generation, household and commercial heating 
and the manufacture of metallurgical coke. Subvention payments were made on the 
movement of 2,191,938 tons. 


New Brunswick—New Brunswick’s production, of which 82 p.c. was strip-mined in 
1962, is entirely high volatile bituminous coal mainly from the Minto area; a small amount 
comes from strip mines in the Chipman and Coal Creek areas. The production of 815,529 
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tons in 1962, about 8 p.c. of Canada’s output, represented a decrease of 8.2 p.c. from 1961, 
Average output per man-day from strip mines was 5.5 tons and from underground mines 
1.8 tons. In 1962 the coal had an average value at the mines of $8.28 a ton. 


Modern coal-washing plants operated at two of the strip-mining operations mechani- 
cally clean almost half of the province’s output. A large part of the production is used 
locally for heating, power generation and processing; about 11 p.c. is shipped to Central 
Canada and about 14 p.c. to the United States. Government subventions aided in the 
moving of 114,186 tons during 1962. 


Saskatchewan.—Coal produced in Saskatchewan is entirely lignite, mined by stripping 
in the Bienfait and Estevan areas in the Souris Valley; this is the only active lignite coal-field 
in Canada. Production in 1962 was slightly higher than in the previous year, amounting 
to 2,256,306 tons, which represented about 22 p.c. of the Canadian production. The 
average output per man-day was 44.9 tons and the coal was valued at the mine at an 
average of $2.02 a ton. This is the cheapest source of coal in Canada. The Estevan area 
serves the provincially owned Boundary Dam thermal-electric generating station which 
used about 45 p.c. of the total lignite production. Almost 37 p.c. of the 1962 output was 
shipped to Manitoba and 3.5 p.c. to Ontario for industrial, commercial and household 
use; the remainder was used within the province for similar purposes. Subvention assist- 
ance was given on 82,511 tons. 


In 1962, 24,461 tons of briquettes, manufactured from carbonized lignite and used 
entirely for commercial and household purposes, were produced; this was a decrease of 
nearly 24 p.c. from the 1961 output. 


Alberta.—Several types of coal are available in Alberta, ranging from semi-anthracite 
mined in the Cascade area to subbituminous. Coking bituminous coals are present in 
the Inner Foothills Belt but, because of market conditions, they are at present mined 
mainly in the Cascade and Crowsnest areas and a large part of the production is exported 
to Japan for use in metallurgical industries. In several areas of the foothills, lower rank 
bituminous non-coking coals are available but production is confined to the Lethbridge 
and Coalspur areas. The other coal areas produce subbituminous coals which made up — 
almost 72 p.c. of Alberta’s output in 1962 and are used mainly for household and commer- 
cial heating and thermal power generation; increasing quantities are being used for the 
latter purpose. The four largest producing areas for subbituminous coals are Castor, 
Drumheller, Pembina and Sheerness and mines in these areas produced more than 78 p.c. 
of the Canadian subbituminous coal output which amounted to 1,497,171 tons in 1962, 
almost 10 p.c. higher than in the previous year. The output of bituminous coal decreased 
11.4 p.c. to 590,139 tons. 


Total coal production in Alberta increased 2.9 p.c. in 1962 to 2,087,310 tons, this 
being about 20 p.c. of the nation’s coal output. Of the total, 51.5 p.c. was won by strip-. 
ping, the average output per man-day being 16.5 tons compared with 4.8 tons for under- 
ground mines. The average value of bituminous coal was $7.26 a ton at the mine, and 
that of subbituminous coal $3.80 a ton. 


Of the provincial production, 1.4 p.c. was shipped to Ontario, 7.4 p.c. (mainly sub- 
bituminous) to Manitoba, 16.6 p.c. to Saskatchewan and 13.6 p.c. to British Columbia. 
Subvention assistance from the Federal Government was applied on the movement of 
692,394 tons of Alberta and British Columbia coal. 


The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite and low volatile 
bituminous coals of the Cascade area and the medium volatile coals of the Crowsnest area, 
decreased from 35,195 tons in 1961 to 28,631 tons in 1962. 


British Columbia and Yukon Territory—About 90 p.c. of British Columbia’s 1962 
coal output came from the Crowsnest area (East Kootenay district) and most of the 
remainder came from Vancouver Island, with a small output from mines in the northern 
mainland. The coals range from high volatile to low volatile bituminous coking coals and 
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over 88 p.c. comes from underground mines. Production decreased to 913,196 tons, about 
9 p.c. of the country’s output, and had an average value of $6.63 a ton at the mine. The 
average output per man-day was 38.8 tons for strip mines and 5.2 tons for underground 
mines. 


Beneficiation facilities located at Union Bay (Vancouver Island) and Michel (East 
Kootenay) process nearly all of British Columbia’s coal production. Of the 1962 total 
production, 16.5 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba, 2.1 p.c. to Ontario and small quantities 
to Alberta and Saskatchewan. Nearly 335,000 tons of medium volatile bituminous 
coking coal from the Crowsnest area were exported, some to the United States but most 
of it to Japan for blending in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 


In the Yukon Territory, 7,649 tons of coal were mined from a single underground mine 
with an average output per man-day of 2.5 tons. This coal was valued at $15.06 a ton 
and was all used locally. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


Federal assistance to the mining industry takes the form of the provision of detailed 
geological, topographical, geodetic, geographical and marine data which are of basic im- 
portance to the discovery and development of the mineral resources of Canada; the pro- 
vision, through metallurgical research, of technical information relating to the processing 
of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; financial and technical assist- 
ance to the ailing coal industry; assistance to the gold mining industry under the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act, and certain tax incentives (see Chapter XXIII, Section 2 
on Taxation in Canada). 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.*—The federal Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being in January 1950 in the reorganization 
of the former Department of Mines and Resources. The Department has six branches— 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Marine Sciences, Mines 
Branch, Dominion Observatories and Geographical Branch—and its functions include 
the administration of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, the Explosives Act and 
the Canada Lands Act. 


The Surveys and Mapping Branch provides the base maps required for use in the 
development of Canada’s natural resources, is responsible for legal surveys of federal lands 
and provides a national system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic control 
by federal, provincial and private agencies. The functions and current operations of the 
Geodetic Survey, the Topographical Survey, and the Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
_ Charts Division are covered in Chapter I, Section 3 on Federal Government Surveying 

and Mapping (pp. 17-24). The compilation and printing of maps and charts of all types 
for which data are secured by departmental surveying and research operations is conducted 
by the Map Compilation and Reproduction Division of this Branch. 


The primary function of the Geological Survey is to obtain information on the geology 
of Canada that will be of assistance in the search for and development of mineral deposits. 
The results of its activities also provide a basis for the appraisal and conservation of 
Canada’s mineral resources generally, as well as for soil surveys and for the solution of 
geological problems that frequently arise in construction projects. Geological mapping 
activities are covered on pp. 21-22. 


The Marine Sciences Branch was established in April 1962, combining hydrographic 
Surveys and research in oceanography, marine geology and the geophysical sciences of 
the seas. These functions have the threefold purpose of ascertaining the resource potential 


*Revised, under the direction of the Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information Division, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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of the country’s continental shelf, of assisting navigation with particular reference to Arctic 
waters, and of undertaking the extensive program of oceanographic research required for 
military and civilian purposes. The current activities of this Branch are covered on p. 21. 


The Mines Branch undertakes investigations in its laboratories covering a wide range 
of technical projects of importance to the advance of fundamental research; to the processing 
of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; and to the theory and practice 
of physical metallurgy. The Mineral Processing Division is concerned primarily with the 
development of economical methods of mineral dressing and with research toward the 
improvement of present processing techniques. It is equipped to conduct laboratory and 
pilot-plant studies involving a variety of procedures: crushing, grinding, gravity concentra- 
tion, sink and float (heavy media) separation, magnetic and electrostatic concentration, 
amalgamation, cyanidation, flotation and roasting. The Extraction Metallurgy Division 
seeks the development of better hydrometallurgical and pyrometallurgical processes for 
the treatment of ores and the solution to specific technical problems in this field. A sub- 
stantial part of its effort was devoted recently to ores of uranium, iron and other elements 
and to corrosion problems encountered in certain industrial and governmental projects. 
The Division accepts samples from operating mines or those under development. The 
Mineral Sciences Division applies the principles of chemistry and physics to fundamental 
and long-term problems in the field of mineral technology and related aspects of metal- 
lurgy. It deals with ores, mineral and metal products, inorganic crystalline materials and 
radioactive substances, and its work ranges from relatively simple routine determinations 
to complex research problems requiring the most modern techniques and equipment. 
The Fuels and Mining Practice Division studies the properties of fossil fuels in Canada 
to determine the most efficient means of utilizing fuel resources. Most of the work on 
coal is directed to investigations on the immediate problems of the industry and to 
engineering studies on the most efficient use of coal in combustion applications with 
particular reference to thermally generated electric power. Such investigations include 
work on the evaluation of cleaning performance and the beneficiation of coal fines that 
are difficult to market, the uses of coal in the metallurgical industries and the study of 
stress phenomena in mining. Research in petroleum is directed mainly to problems in 
the refining of heavy crudes and high-sulphur bitumens, and to the chemical evaluation 
of oils and bituminous substances for classification and genetic purposes. The Physical 
Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the development of new alloys, 
new manufacturing techniques and new applications, and in activities aimed toward im- 
proving present practices in metal fabrication. It also conducts fundamental research on 
the properties and behaviour of metals. The Division serves the Department of National 
Defence by extensive research and investigative work concerned broadly with the develop- 
ment of defence materials and prototype equipment and with the metallurgical problems 
of that Department. It is also operative in the nuclear metallurgy field. 


The major activities of the Dominion Observatory in its two main units—the Dominion 
Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, 
B.C.—are in the field of astronomical and related research, and these activities are covered 
in a detailed presentation in Chapter I, pp. 48-51. The geophysical work of the Observa- 
tory, which has a definite relation to the locating of mineral deposits, is covered in the same 
Chapter, pp. 22-23. 


Current surveying and mapping activities of the Geographical Branch of the Depart- 
ment are outlined on p. 24. 


In addition to the above Branches, the Department contains a Mineral Resources 
Division which provides a mineral information service that is freely used by government 
departments, mining and allied industries and others interested in mining or its significance 
in the Canadian economy. A mineral resources index inventory is maintained of all 
known occurrences and of mines, both active and potential. The Division makes economic 
studies of different phases of the mining industry. It administers the Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act, prepares reports on request to aid in the administration of such 
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matters as tax exemptions on new mining properties, and prepares reports and briefs on 
general legislation, taxation and tariff matters connected with the mineral industry. The 
Division is widely known for its publications, among the most valuable of which are the 
annual reviews of production, marketing and other matters concerning 64 minerals. It 
issues more detailed economic studies of metals and fuels of current interest and prepares 
annual lists of metallurgical works, metal and industrial mineral mines, milling plants, 
coal mines and petroleum refineries. Also published are special monographs on mining 
laws, taxation and subjects of particular interest to the mineral industry. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of administering, in accordance with regulations of the 
_ Governor in Council, any coal subventions or subsidies voted by Parliament. 

The Board is empowered to undertake research and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 

(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 

(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or 
used by persons dealing in coal; 

(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 

(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 

The Act authorizes a Board membership of seven, including the chairman. The 
latter is the Chief Executive Officer, has the status of a Deputy Minister, spends full 
time on the Board’s business, receives a salary and is in charge of a civil service staff. 
The other members, men of long experience and expert knowledge of aspects and regions 
of the Canadian coal industry, receive per diem payments and travelling expenses while 
attending Board meetings or while otherwise officially engaged on Board business. 


In general, the Board and its staff constitute a central agency through which repre- 
sentations on coal matters are made to the Government from any sector of the industry 
or the public. Conducting a continuous study of developments and problems within the 
industry, exchanging information with provincial authorities concerned with coal and with 
national authorities and agencies in other countries and maintaining the most complete 
files of Canadian coal information in existence, the Board makes recommendations to the 
Government and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for Canadian 
coal, the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the competing 
sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. 


Since its inception, the Board has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities, 
relating to coal, of various government departments, agencies and other bodies. Its own 
responsibilities in research on the mining and utilization of coal have been carried out 
mainly by delegation to the Fuels and Mining Practice Division, Mines Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. On occasion, the Board has recommended or 
commissioned specialized types of research by experts outside the government service—for 
example, the studies resulting in the Christie Reports which became influences leading to 
the enactment of the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (SC 1958, c. 25) and the 


* Revised under the direction of C. L. O’Brian, Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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establishment of a power grid in the Maritimes. As a contribution to the co-ordination 
of coal research and to the dissemination to the industry of technical information resulting 
from research, the Board initiated the now annual Dominion-Provincial Conferences on 
Coal. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects most of the statistical information 
required by the Board. 


Government purchases of fuel, which constitute an important outlet for coal, claim 
a part of the time of the Board’s staff in an advisory capacity. Advice on fuel matters 
is also continuously available to all government departments and agencies. A senior 
official of the Coal Board is chairman of the Interdepartmental Fuel Committee, which 
advises on the supply, purchase and utilization of fuel for the Department of National 
Defence, and of the Dominion Fuel Committee, which is organized along similar lines as 
an advisory body to other government departments. 


The subvention assistance on the movement of Canadian coals, which the Board 
administers, is authorized from year to year by votes of moneys by Parliament; payments 
are in accordance with Regulations established by Order in Council. This assistance, 
which has been provided in varying degrees for the past 30 years, was designed to further 
the marketing of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of 
Canadian coals with imported coals. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, a total of 
3,192,100 tons of coal was shipped under subvention and $16,771,963 was paid in assistance; 
in 1963-64, the figures were 3,836,313 tons and $18,341,784, respectively. Costs and 
conditions of the coal industry being subject to variations, the Board must review from 
time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the assistance is required. 


Coal subventions of another type, based on the Btu content of coal used in thermal- 
electric power production, were authorized in January 1958 by the provisions of the 
Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. The Dominion Coal Board was designated 
as the Government of Canada’s administrative agency for subvention matters in agree- 
ments made with the provinces under this Act. 


As agent to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board receives appli- 
cations and administers loans under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 173, 
as amended by SC 1958, c. 36; SC 1959, c. 39; SC 1960-61, c. 20; and SC 1962-63, c. 13). 
The Board also administers payments under the Canadian Coal Equity Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 34), which provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for 
metallurgical purposes. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, payments under this Act 
totalling $234,881 were made on 474,507 tons of coal and in the following year payments 
totalling $236,108 were made on 476,986 tons. 


Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.—Under this Act, which came into force 
in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 95), financial assistance is provided to marginal gold mines to 
counteract the effects of increasing costs of production and a fixed price for gold. By 
enabling gold mines to extend their productive life, the subventions help communities 
dependent on gold mining to adjust to diminishing economic support gradually. 


Application of the Act was extended for four years to the end of 1967 on Dec. 12, 
1963. The amending legislation provides a restriction on the payment of assistance to 
new lode gold mines commencing production after June 30, 1965. A lode gold mine 
brought into operation after that date will be eligible for assistance only if the mine provides 
direct support to an existing gold-mining community. A gold mine will be deemed to 
provide such support if the majority of the persons employed at the mine reside in one or 
more of a number of gold-mining communities which are specified in the Act. 


The Act is administered by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys with the 
aid of the Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury in accounting matters. Since the 
inception of the Act, the amount of assistance payable to the operators of a gold mine has 
been calculated by a formula consisting of two factors: the “rate of assistance’ which is 
based on the cost per ounce of gold produced from the mine, and the ‘‘assistance ounces”’ 
which are a specified proportion of the total ounces of gold produced. 
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The amount of assistance payable to an operator is computed under the current 
formula by adding 25 p.c. to the product of the rate of assistance and the number of assist- 
ance ounces. ‘The number of assistance ounces is two thirds of the total number of ounces 
produced in the assistance period. The rate-of-assistance factor is determined by taking 
two thirds of the amount by which the average cost of production per ounce exceeds 
$26.50. Thus, a gold mine that has an average cost of production less than $26.50 per 
ounce is not eligible for payment of assistance. The amount of assistance increases as the 
average cost of production increases from $26.50 to $45. A maximum rate of assistance 
of $12.33 per ounce precludes an increase in the amount of assistance as the average cost 
of production rises above $45 per ounce. 


For purposes of the Act, the cost of production of gold from a mine is the cost properly 
attributable to the gold produced from the mine during the year and includes mining, 
milling, smelting, refining, transportation and administration costs and amounts for 
depreciation, pre-production expenses and expenditures on exploration and development 
_ as determined in accordance with the Regulations. 


The amounts paid to operators of gold mines to Mar. 31, 1964, for the years 1948 to 
1963, inclusive, totalled $185,895,965 on 46,418,762 oz.t. of gold produced and sold under 
_ the provisions of the Act. The assistance payable in respect of gold produced and sold 
under the Act in 1963 is estimated at $14,970,000. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch, 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. It 
publishes, for sale at nominal cost, geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations 
of general data pertaining to specific areas and makes available, from unclassified files, 
various other information to interested parties. It identifies specimens sent in from 
Newfoundland and Labrador and assays by chemical means those that appear to have 
some mineral content. If good specimens from a known area warrant further investigation, 
a geologist from the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources is available to visit 
the locality and give advice. Prospector’s or miner’s permits are issued by the Department 
and claims are registered. ’ 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. The Government is also authorized to assist the 
mining industry to procure power on the most economical basis and may guarantee the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission against any loss of revenue incurred on account of capital 
investments made for that purpose. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 
searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
_ of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Branch of the Department of Lands and Mines has 
five divisions. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of Crown mineral 
rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, issuing of 
Mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and index claim 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering Division 
administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. All mines 
are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and all equipment used in 
mines must be approved by the Division. The Geological Division carries on general and 
detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and reports are prepared for distri- 
bution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary exam- 
inations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. The 
Mine Assessment Division is responsible for the collection of mining taxes and royalties 
and the preparation of statistics on mineral production. The Bathurst Division serves as 
recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. In addition, claim maps as well as 
topographical, geological and aero-magnetic maps are available for perusal and distribution. 
The staff is prepared to provide information concerning the Mining Act and the use of 
various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (RSQ 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Department of Natural 
Resources of the Province of Quebec to build, maintain and improve roads needed for 
mining development. Such work is done by contract under the supervision of depart- 
mental engineers. The Act gives the Department considerable latitude in this respect. 
Certain major roads have been built to new mining districts and completely paid for; on 
the other hand, if a particular property requires a branch road from an established highway 
the owner may be required to contribute a portion of the cost. To prevent the development 
of uncontrolled settlements in the vicinity of operating mines, the Department regulates 
the use of land and permits the establishment of well organized communities. 


The Department maintains well equipped laboratories for the benefit of prospectors, 
geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equipment for mineralogy, 
petrography, ore dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assay, spectrography or X-ray. 
Qualitative and mineralogical determinations are made free of charge but quantitative 
analyses are charged for according to a tariff schedule. The Mining Act provides free 
coupons to be used by prospectors in paying for such analyses. The province has author- 
ized the establishment of research laboratories and a pilot plant to assist mining and 
metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of extracting, transforming and 
utilizing ores. 

Two branches of the Department undertake geological mapping and inspection—one 
responsible for reconnaissance (areal) mapping, and the other for detailed mapping in 
mining districts and inspection of individual deposits or properties. The published reports 
on these investigations are available on request. When weather permits, about 40 crews, 
headed by geologists or mining engineers, work in different regions of the province. In 
five mining areas, offices managed by resident geologists are maintained where geological 
information obtained from mining explorations is gathered and compiled and from which 
copies of such documentation may be obtained by the public. Furthermore, four other 
crews are engaged in hydrogeological surveying, mainly for the purpose of assisting muni- 
cipalities in resolving their water supply problems. 


Departmental inspectors supervise the observance of all regulations concerning the 
safety of workmen in operating mines. Three Mobile Mine Rescue Stations are operated 
and a mine rescue training program is conducted. 


Five-week courses for the training of prospectors are conducted by Laval and Montreal 
Universities, and lectures are given at different localities throughout the province. Uni- 
versity scholarships are granted each year to deserving undergraduate and postgraduate 
students in mining, geology and metallurgy, thus contributing to the training of qualified 
engineers for the benefit of the mining industry. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province. The Mining Lands Branch 
of the Department handles all matters dealing with the recording of mining claims, assess- 
ment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. As a service to the mining 
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public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to date showing lands open 
for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District Mining Recorders main- 
tain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. The Geological Branch carries 
on a continuing program of geological mapping and investigation and prepares, for the 
use of the public, detailed reports and maps of the areas studied. A program is under 
way, in co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada, through which the whole 
province is to be flown and mapped in a series of airborne magnetometer surveys. In 
many active areas of the province, resident geologists gather and make available to the 
public information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within 
their respective districts. A geologist specializing in industrial minerals investigates 
methods of treatment and recovery of such minerals and compiles data on the uses, 
specifications and markets for such products. During the winter months, courses of 
instruction for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. 


The work done by the Laboratory Branch includes wet analyses and assays of metal 
and rock constituents on a custom fee basis, as well as mineralogical analyses and physical 
testing. The same service is given free of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued 
for the performance of assessment work on mining claims. The Temiskaming Testing 
Laboratories, situated at Cobalt, operate a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist the pro- 
ducers of the area in marketing their silver-cobalt ores; they also perform fire assays and 
chemical analyses. The Inspection Branch administers the operating rules of the Mining 
Act which call for the regular examination of all operating mines, quarries, sand and 
gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of 
health and safety to the men employed. District offices to serve the local areas are 
maintained in the major mining centres of the province. Mine rescue stations in the 
principal mining sections are operated under the supervision of the Branch and all hoisting 
ropes in use at mines are periodically tested by a Branch-operated cable-testing laboratory. 


Since 1951 the Department has been engaged in a road-building program to give 
access to mineralized areas and open them for full development. In 1955 this became an 
interdepartmental project with other interested departments participating through an 
interdepartmental committee of Ministers which decides on priorities and locations. 
Actual construction is carried out by the Department of Highways. The federal-provincial 
Roads-to-Resources program was inaugurated in Ontario in 1959; under the terms of 
agreement, the federal and provincial governments share equally in the cost of constructing 
roads to otherwise inaccessible areas (see also the Transportation Chapter, Part III, 
Section 2). 


The Public Relations Office of the Department carries out a regular publicity and 
information program and maintains a library of films on mining subjects which are available 
for free loan to the public. Each year, displays pertaining to mining are prepared and 
presented at the Canadian National Exhibition and elsewhere in the province. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, by 
the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the grant- 
ing and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


Manitoba also aids the mining industry by the construction of access roads to mining 
districts. 
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Saskatchewan.— Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
by the Mines Branch, Department of Mineral Resources, with its head office at Regina. 


The Geology Division is directed by the Chief Geologist and maintains resident 
geologists in or near the principal mining areas. The Division conducts a prospectors’ 
school which gives basic training in geology, mineralogy, prospecting and exploration 
techniques and administers the Prospectors’ Assistance Plan which assists by lending 
equipment, paying certain transportation costs, paying for a grub-stake, and by providing 
technical advice. During the summer months, geological crews survey and map areas 
and prepare reports which are made available to the public. Exploration costs are also 
underwritten to the extent of 25 p.c. of air travel expenses incurred in connection with 
approved mineral exploration activities in the Precambrian area. A further 25-p.c. sub- 
sidy is offered for approved airborne geophysical surveys or other surveys involving special 
instrumentation. A royalty-free period for new mines of three years or until a net operating 
profit of $2,000,000 has been realized, whichever comes first, is allowed for Precambrian 
mines. 


The Engineering Division administers the Mines Regulation Act, the purpose of 
which is to ensure safe working conditions in mines. Inspections of mines are carried 
out by Division officers, a Chief Engineer of Mines stationed at Regina, and an Inspector 
of Mines stationed at Uranium City. Safety education is also part of the Division’s work, 
taking the form of first aid instruction, mine rescue training and analysis of accidents. 


The Mining Lands Division is responsible for making disposition of all Crown minerals 
with the exception of petroleum, natural gas and helium, and maintains records respecting 
areas let out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, having the responsibility of 
assisting the public in determining the lands available and accepting applications, are 
located at Regina, Prince Albert, La Ronge, Uranium City and Flin Flon. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. ‘The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned 
with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and 
gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board compiles 
periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta which 
has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward projects 
concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied the 
occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the upgrading and cleaning of 
coal, and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also pp. 387-388.) 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in 
developing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains 
a detailed supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil 
and gas wells. Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special 
deductions provided for in the Alberta Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel pro- 
visions in the federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
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the work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for pros- 
pectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
mental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $700, for prospectors; 
assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—The Federal Government administers 
mining laws in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories and certain other lands 
vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. The Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts 
and the Canada Mining Regulations which are applicable to the Northwest Territories and 
other Crown lands are administered by the Resources Division, Northern Administration 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Minerals underlying 
- federal land under grants are reserved to the Crown, and mining rights may be acquired 
by staking mineral claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations. ‘Twenty-one-year 
leases of claims may be issued and these leases may be renewed. The disposal of mineral 
rights underlying Indian reservations is subject to the consent of the Indians occupying 
the reserve and to the treaties relating thereto. 


The Northwest Territories Quartz Mining Regulations were replaced by the Canada 
Mining Regulations, Mar. 3, 1961, amended in 1962. The new Regulations provide for 
the exploration and development of minerals in the Northwest Territories and for the 
exploration and development of minerals underlying territorial waters of Canada and lying 
outside any of the provinces. and the Yukon Territory. The revised Regulations require a 
prospector’s licence to enter, locate and prospect on lands subject to the Regulations. 
However, a prospector’s licence is not required to maintain claims in good standing. 


Any individual over 18 years of age or any joint stock company incorporated or 
licensed to do business in Canada may hold a prospector’s licence. Claim tenure is limited 
to ten years from the date of recording. At the end of ten years, the claim owner must 
apply for a lease or relinquish his rights. No lease will be granted to an individual unless 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied that the applicant is 
a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such 
lease; no lease will be granted to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are owned by Canadian citizens or that 
the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and 
that Canadians will have the opportunity of participating in the financing and ownership 
of the corporation. 


Any new mine beginning production after the Canada. Mining Regulations came into 
force will not be required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, starting from the 
_ day the mine comes into production. 


Oil and Gas Legislation—The Federal Government administers oil and gas laws and 
regulations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, through the Resources Division, 
Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. All land in both territories is, in the first instance, owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, complete with under-rights. These include oil and gas rights. When title to land 
is granted by letters patent, surface rights only are conveyed and under-rights continue 
to be vested in the Federal Government, which may dispose of them under appropriate 
legislation. Nine-year to 12-year permits to explore for oil and gas and 21-year oil and 
gas leases are available. 

The Government has set up the Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the 
Canada Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, both dated June 6, 1961. They 
also include provisions for the exploration, development and production of oil and gas 
from land under all sea-coast waters of Canada which are not within any province. 
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An oil and gas exploration permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years 
of age or to any joint stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, 
or incorporated in any province of Canada. Permits are issued in periods of nine, 10 or 
12 years, depending on the location, by which times the permittee is expected to apply 
for an oil and gas lease or relinquish his rights. No oil and gas lease will be issued to an 
individual unless the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied 
that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest 
acquired under such lease, or to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by persons who are 
Canadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian 
stock exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the 
financing and ownership of the corporation. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government) 
are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia no mineral rights belong 
to the owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum, limestone and building 
materials, and the Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone or building 
materials to be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or to serve 
the public interest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared minerals 
lies with the owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the requirements of 
the Mines Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly reserved. 
Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights 
must be separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general 
minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum and gas) and 
quarrying. Provincial mining regulations under these divisions are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 


Placer—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and 
held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s 
or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others; a claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. In Saskatchewan, a licence is required only for staking 
and any number of dispositions may be staked under one licence. A claim must be 
recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees made, except in Quebec where 
no fees are required. Work to a specified value per annum must be performed upon the 
claim for a period of up to ten years; in Saskatchewan there is no work commitment in 
the first year of the claim. There is no time limit in British Columbia but $500 assessment 
work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed and recorded before 
a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-days of work must be 
performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence; before mining 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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can be commenced, a mining concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to 
produce an engineer’s report indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied 
most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In New- 
foundland, the provincial mining tax was modified after Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949 
to conform with the provincial obligations under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement. 
No other form of taxation or royalty exists. In Saskatchewan, subsurface mineral regu- 
lations covering non-metallics stipulate the size and type of dispositions that may be made 
in order to maintain the disposition in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, 
and set out generally the rights and obligations of the disposition holder. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, ordinary 
mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their development, and stakings 
for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 
1,280 acres per claim. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to certain minerals, including 
petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by different licensees. Pro- 
vision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. 
In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or reservation is usually 
required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia leases usually 
follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery of oil or gas is made. In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, exploration costs are applicable in part on the 
first year’s lease rental. In other provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite 
to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations 
and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying —Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. In Nova Scotia, sand deposits of a quality suitable for uses other than 
building purposes and limestone deposits of metallurgical grade belong to the Crown; 
gypsum quarries belong to the owner of the property. On Quebec private lands the quarry 
belongs to the owner; on Crown lands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be 
obtained in accordance with the provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat 
or marl must be obtained by special licence. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel belong to 
the owner of the surface of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and marl recovered 
by excavating from the surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Statistics of the annual value of mineral production are available from 1886, total 
production being shown for five-year intervals from that date to 1950 and annually for 
subsequent years in Table 3. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold and 
valuations of products but they do serve to show broad trends in the mineral industry. 


The mineral industry has tripled its value of output in the past 15 years. In 1949, 
the base year for many economic studies, the production per head of population was $67.01; 
by 1963 this had advanced to $158.94. Although part of the increase was accounted for 
by higher prices, the index of the volume of output from Canadian mines recorded an 
advance from 100.0 to 294.4 in the same period (see p. 575). 
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3.-—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1963 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SRG een 10, 221, 255 222331 19380 wees 279,873,578 21 ADM TORGS + hee 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 
SOO hem Acne 16, 763, 353 SOL LOouL eet 312,344, 457 20884 ROD er ect 2,084,905,554 | 129.65 
1895.28 ast 20,505,917 4508 |) 1940 eews. 529, 825,035 46.55 || 1957........ 2,190,322,392 | 131.87 
L900 Rees 64,420,877 LZ De lh O40 eee 498, 755,181 4133) 1958. oe. ees 2,100, 739,038 | 122.99 
1905735, Fs. 69,078,999 T1I51. 90950207. 51 1,045, 450,073 46,24 2196923 Bias. 2,409,020,511 | 137.79 
19LO Res 106, 823 , 623 15.29: alO5 lee ear. 1,245, 483,595 88.90 || 1960........] 2,492,509, 981 | 139.48 
IRS D Rida Paes 137,109,171 Aol Sel Qo oe. eee 1, 285 , 342,353 88.90 || 1961........ 2,582,300,387 | 141.59 
ID erecanearmar 227,859,665 76053 Sy lind HOLS FS eigen om 1,336, 303,503 SOLO 20 19625 nn aes 2,850,986,179 | 153.53 
{O25 .gewite 226,583, 333 24.38 || 1954........ 1,488,382,091 97.36 || 1963P....... 3,003,409,918 | 158.94 
' Beginning with 1925, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Value of Newfoundland 


production included from 1949. 
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A Non- Structural 
Year Metallics fontalies Fuels Materials Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TODS cat a oe a ere 802, 401 , 423 128,038,507 352,959, 465 204, 982,696 1,488, 382,091 
QDR ST PS EOLA. 1,007, 839,501 144,920, 841 414,318,015 228, 222,439 1,795,310, 796 
16 Gita ae ecient ch 7S Bans 1,146, 349,595 160,341,599 518,761,191 259, 453, 169 2,084, 905,554 
NOG (i. 2 ces Me ee 1,159,579, 226 169,061,110 564,776,791 296,905, 265 2,190, 322,392 
LOSS. east Seehes ake eheteaee 1,130, 160,395 150, 254, 802 510,768, 681 309, 455, 160 2,100, 739,038 
LOSE SS ae kya cron cere tee 1,370, 648, 535 178,216, 641 535,577, 823 324,577,512 2,409, 020,511 
TOGO Meats tai hice oe CE 1, 406,558,061 197,505, 783 565, 851, 829 322,594,308 2,492,509, 981 
POG TET rectal eee trate Siren 1,387, 159,036 210, 467, 786 653, 327, 802 331,345,763 2,582,300, 387 
LOB Z SRE RO: Fae ee ee ic ca 1,496, 433,950 217, 453,009 780, 932,387 356, 166, 833 2, 850,986,179 
LOGS De aN oe ea ome one 1,504,522, 688 250, 890,047 882, 412, 442 365,574,741 3,003, 409,918 
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Current Production.—The estimated value of mineral products shipped in Canada 
during 1963 was over $3,000,000,000, and was 5.3 p.c. above the 1962 value. Canada’s 
mineral output exceeded $500,000,000 in value for the first time in 1940, passed the 
$1,000,000,000-mark in 1950 and exceeded $2,000,000,000 in 1956. 


Metals, ores and concentrates produced in 1963 were valued at $1,505,000,000, an 
amount slightly higher than in 1962. Nickel contributed $363,000,000, iron ore $292,000,000 
and copper $288,000,000, together making up almost 63 p.c. of the total 1963 metal out- 
put. There was a reduction in output of nickel-copper in the Sudbury area of Ontario 
but new base-metal mines came into production in British Columbia and the Maritime 
Provinces. The values of gold and uranium produced were below those of 1962 but silver, 
priced at an all-time high average of $1.38 oz.t., yielded about $7,000,000 more than in 
1962, although the quantity shipped was only slightly higher. 


The value of shipments of non-metallic minerals in 1963 increased 15.4 p.c. to reach 
$251,000,000. More than half of this total was accounted for by an asbestos output of 
$135,000,000, an amount approximately $5,000,000 higher than in 1962. Salt output was 
valued at $23,000,000 and potash, a new product with a high potential, at about the same 
amount. Over 1,000,000 tons of elemental sulphur were shipped from the natural gas 
processing plants of Alberta and, although production of sulphur exceeds current demand, 
there has been a notable increase in export sales. 


An increase of over $100,000,000 brought the value of mineral fuels produced in 1963 
to $882,000,000. Crude petroleum output of 260,000,000 bbl. was a new high and natural 
gas output exceeded 1,000,000,000 Mcf. for the first time, resulting in a corresponding 
increase in production of the by-products of the natural gas industry. Coal output re- 
mained about the same as in 1962. 


Structural materials were valued at $366,000,000 as compared with $356,000,000 in 


1962. The demand for brick, tile, cement and lime was about the same but more stone, 
sand and gravel were used in highway construction. 
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5.— Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1961-63 
1961 1962 1963 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
7 EER a aera soe 1,387,159,036 Aen 1,496,433,950 eee 1,504,532, 688 
Antimony,...... Ib. 1,331, 297 469, 1,931,397 748 , 223 1,525, 830 595,07 
Bismuth........ i 478,118 957, 625 425,102 839,912 380, 289 747, 458 
I eR oa a ee 1,257,874 2,172,598 2,604,973 4,730,957 2,431,171 5, 834, 809 
DICT To noktpenvccreiclos ss 99,355 100, 881 123,511 124,412 79, 429 97,698 
Rob alto. ceeishys cS cis. aloe § 8,182,897 4,751,543 3,481,922 6,245,205 2,815, 184 5,224,032 
Columbium (cbi00).. oy 62,229 65,619 1,016,514 1,006,349 1,270,000 1,260,000 
DDPeL, Sa... ol. te . ee 878, 175, 084 | 255, 157, 626 914, 770, 211 282, 732,696 917, 470,086 287, 704, 456 
Noe EG, GUE z oz.t 4 473,699 | 158, 637, 366 4, 178,396 156, 313,794 3,979,003 150, 175, 632 
MOIUITIY soot ee eee dee Lt aa e} af ‘4 ¥ 
NFO: OLGd... 55 2 os sk: on 20,359,003 | 187,950,047 | 27,359,676 | 263,004,217 | 30,134,598 | 292,360,801 
Tron, remelt,......... e 4, 14, 720,064 se 9,845, 669 e 11,736, 936 
LLG ey Jes eae racks Sekai Bb. Ib. | 460,869,392 | 47,054,765 | 430,658,673 | 42,721,341 | 411,797,459 45,297,722 
Magnesium........... ee 15,270,618 4,307,570 | 17,631,310 4,821,823 | 17,390,900 5,391,179 
Molybdenum......... 4) 771, 358 1,092,201 817,705 1,261, 451 1,000,000 1,534,000 
Wickel ssf .2s%... ae 465, 982, 868 351, 261,720 | 464,483,999 | 383,784,622 | 437,298,121 362, 781,957 
Platinum, metals..... oz. 418,278 | 24, 534, 849 E 28, 848, 637 44,736 21, 848, 696 
Selenium... 2.cs feck ¢ lb. 430,612 2, . 798, 978 487,066 2,800,630 482,960 2. 240, 101 
ULV IE cates wrsrctere oz.t 31,381,977 | 29,580,651 | 20,422,972 | 35,442,761 | 380,739,429 42,543,371 
_Sechang RSE A AAS SE Ib 7,609 376, 404 8,725 352,350 74, 942 aoc 4 
OVUUIN © 5 ety ads nadosa x. ie as ae BY A 
ee “sion (WO) tes te % 1,119,350 727, 578 Kee ieee 1,062,073 743, 450 
ungsten PN oe, ee : _ —_ , , 61 i ae 
Uranium (U;0s)...... “¢ 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 | 16,859,169 | 158,183,669 | 16,281,957 | 148,890,731 
POC Ee 5 ce os ote S “¢ 832,008,584 | 104,749,879 | 926,289,098 | 112,080,981 | 915,033,762 | 116,941,314 
Non-metallics................ ae 210,467,786 ae 217, sp 009 Bats 250,890, 047 
Arsenious oxide....... lb. 419,200 AAG: 160,750 6, 832 187,450 7,498 
Asbestos... bf. % .t. « ton 1,173,695 | 128,955,900 1,215,814 | 130,281, "966 127220240 sods 880, 206 
SATIS oth oe an. ates eS 191,404 1,799,119 226, 600 2, 123, 964 177,079 1,753,728 
Diatomite....... 0.0 ! 214 8,817 211 , 228 322 , 880 
Weldspar......)..d:. 0.2 id 10,507 229, 626 9,994 222, 460 8,557 194,954 
pinotepar We Areniaeh thes Hy tally as a 1,870,184 2 1004, 200 
HUTS, He AR Wh oa ANS A ; a — a 
Graphite EaSeeY 1 146 _ — 2 ss , 400 
Grindstone 10 2,000 10 2,000 10 2,000 
eV PSUINGT. Ui ete 4,940,037 7,750, 748 5,382, 809 9,349,775 5,931,636 11, 101, 058 
Tron oxides 808 68,199 58,363 1,004 66 
eee | ey clei 536, 190 392, 871 499, 736 558, 654 663,208 700. 800 
agnesitic dolomite 
and brucite......... ton is 3,064, 403 . 8, 431, 873 a 2,106,092 
ea Bebe Letretth cis 4 lb. 1,816,160 125,377 1,204,024 84,598 1,068,650 ,917 
Mineral waters........ gal. 364, 933 208, 709 377, 248 207,325 = i 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 240,320 2,572,169 | 254,418 2,605,421 255, 409 2,508,356 
Peat moss............ “s 224,031 7,295,087 238,035 7,480,396 258, 857 8, 923, 632 
Sk Roe Aster —_ ss a 23 45000 ae ae 22, aps a 
IPOZZOIANA. . Js asco os ole 6 ws ; a 9 a ’ 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite ss 517, 258 1,830,566 517,208 1,879,584 492,073 1,759, 226 
DUATES Bc. .b BS.. 45 2,194,054 3,152, 882: 2,085,620 3,817, 445 1,942,255 4,209,777 
eee - an | SE eae we 8,246,527 | 19,552,006 3,688,778 | 21,927,135 3,733, 985 22,501, 851 
oapstone, tale an 
pyrophyllite........ id 48,116 690, 630 46,161 625, 208 54,641 771, 864 
Sodium sulphate...... eS 250,996 4,036, 625 246, 672 3,954,273 254,078 4,065, 625 
Sulphurinsmeltergas. “ 277, 056 2,708,110 292,728 3,089,537 311,156 3,261,596 
Sulphur, elemental. . y 394, 762 7,287, 881 695, 098 9, 286,999 1,161,661 12,232,668 
Titanium dioxide, ete. “ Le 16, 723, 748 pn 11,573, 862 i 14,249, 953 
ES Ceci as.b tambon sa 653,327,802 — 780,932,387 +: 882,412, 442 
‘CET ES oer es eae ton 10,397,704 | 70,052,683 | 10,284,769 | 69,160,213 | 10,509,005 71,616,557 
ara a Reta ire Mcf. | 655,727,644 | 68,421,918 | 946,702,727 | 108,641,159 |1,070,900,800 | 109,325,200 
atural gas by- 
DEOUUCLS!.. 2.053 axsis0 bbl. te 27,292,959 az 50,778, 506 an 68, 251,585 
Petroleum, crude..... Cd 220,848,080 | 487,560,242 | 244,115,152 | 552,352,509 | 259,613,000 | 683,219,100 
laa ota (nck. eee $31,345, 763 356,166,833 365,574,741 
y products (bric 
UGH CIC) ors. cc eke teh ee Pee, 36, 982,948 os 37,816, 878 oe 37,758, 646 
RPETIEN G2 cet ckaet ssieis © ton 6,205,948 | 103,923,644 6,878,729 | 113,282,726 6,988,412 | 117,588,571 
LE aN eee a eds <6 1,415,290 | 19,217,371 1,424,459 | 17,646,588 1,439,583 17,447,478 
Sand and gravel...... id 170,750,947 | 104,654,132 | 181,245,762 | 118,603,283 | 185,498,913 | 121,167,131 
ONe ear es SEO 66 48,938,804 | 66,567,668 | 50,553,485 | 68,866,358 | 55,090,659 71,612,915 
Grand Totals............ 2,582,300,387 2,850,986,179 3,003,409, 918 
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Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To present a clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the ten years 1954-63, the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 
in Table 6. 


6.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1954-63 


Mineral 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 


——_——_—o- | OO OO |S | | 


Melaliics®:. 6.070020 RS 53.7 | 56.1 | 54.9] 52.9] 53.8] 56.9] 56.4] 53.7] 52.6] 50.5 
RDER lsc tbe caste Sienna ee oe DES 13.4 |) 14nd 9.4 8.3 9.7} 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.7 
RFOUD EY tans Pets ee AE EN 40 bockslontenen 10.0 8.7 7.3 6.8 7.4 6.2 6.3 6.1 5.5 5.0 
STON OFO.. .) .a%h Cette CE ade ak 6.2 6.2 7.6 7.6 6.0 8.0 7.0 desk 9.2 9.8 
16. a Remy 995 4509 ce ek 3.9 3.2 2.8 Zea 2.0 1.6 1.8 1.8 1.5 1.6 
Niekelse 4269s sah Sh 1. oe. eae 12.1] 12.0] 10.8] 11.8 9525) 1047 Waall.9. | 13.6 1— 13sha eet 
Platinum metals................. 1.4 1.3 1.1 1.2 0.7 0.5 1:2 0.9 1.0 0.7 
Sibwors. i... dine GS GER « <b hoes Lod. LF 1.4 1.2 1.1 1,3 te? Lz 1.1 1-2 1.4 
Uranium...) 2250s ..os cae Sees 1.8 1.4 2.2 6.2 | 138.3] 13.7] 10.8 7.6 5.6 5.9 
ZING: oso 5 BRS Gh aba vee 6.1 6.6 6.1 4.6 4.4 4.0 4.4 4.1 3.9 3.9 

Non-metallics'.................... 8.8 8.1 8.3 432 7.2 7.4 79 8.2 7.5 7.7 
ABDORLOR. cb en cast oaa es Wann tine 5.8 5.4 5.3 4.8 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.0 4.6 4.5 
Gypaum..\ ib eee... Se se 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 
QUATES:: «03 aces Sob es cats hoe 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
BBG cc acc <b wes. ca ooo Ales ae 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Sulphur in smelter gas............ 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 TA 0.1 
Sulphur, elemental............... _ ~ — _ — 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 
Titanium dioxide, etc............. 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.5 

ait) ” Baier ea yo. ae Shee ye A 23.7 | 23.1 | 24.9) 25.8 | 24.3 | 22.2] 22.71) 25.31) 27.41] 29.61 
Coah.ecae Te Bs, SP 6.5 5.2 4.6 4.1 3.8 3.1 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.4 
Naturaligap?...¥,.0.5.0200. SR Ie 0.8 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.5 1.6 2.1 2.6 3.8 3.7 
Petroloams,. yeieree i. dete ns ae 16.4 17.0 19.4 | 20.7 19.0 17.5 17.0 18.9 19.4] 21.2 

Structural Materials.............. 13.8 | 12.7 | 11.9| 13.6] 14.7] 18.5] 12.9] 12.8] 12.5] 12.2 
Clay: productaic.c: wcscscescnsdee 2.2 2.0 1.8 1.6 2.0 1.8 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.3 
Camron t oi cit Shin cincle Arte Se 4.0 3.6 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.0 3.7 4.0 4.0 3.9 
1D E11 RRO Ove, Sr: 2 OEM ahs PE bapck 1.0 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 
Sand and graveliiccsiccsces ooo. sigs 4.0 3.8 3.5 4.2 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.0 
PIGONG. 0's « biseere vemigtnee- Geet 2.6 2.4 2.1 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.4 

Grand Totals.............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


With 1949 production levels equalling 100,* the total quantity of mineral output 
had reached an all-time high of 294.4 by 1963, an increase of 2.4 p.c. over the previous year. 
The most significant gains were recorded in the iron ore, natural gas and crude petroleum 
industries, with lesser gains in asbestos and coal. Declines occurred in gold, copper, 
nickel and uranium (not shown). 


—— 


* For a description of this index, as well as one for manufacturing and electric power and gas utilities, see DBS 
Reference Paper Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1985-1957 (1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-502). To update 
these series and others in the Index of Industrial Production, see DBS monthly report Indez of Industrial Production 
(1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-005). 
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7.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1954-63 


(1949=100) 

Mineral 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962" | 1963 
Sa eee 129.0 | 142.7 | 151.0 | 170.0 | 180.3 | 201.3 | 197.9 | 191.7 | 197.7 | 193.8 
Sa eee 114.8 | 123.7 | 135.2 | 187.1 | 131.8 | 151.6 | 168.7 | 169.5 | 176.7 | 174.0 
RANGE EC aw ctretdt team o's sf ate 105.8 | 110.2 | 107.9 | 106.7 | 109.7 | 108.4 | 111.2 | 107.1 | 100.1 95.5 
oe Se es ee 125.3 | 185.9 | 189.0 | 146.8 | 110.2 | 144.8 | 166.9 | 183.8 | 184.2 | 171.0 
ia oe eee ere coe 185.4 | 316.5 | 418.6 | 462.6 | 321.5 | 448.9 | 406.3 | 504.7 | 632.5 | 670.8 
Non-metallics..................66 161.4 | 180.2 | 187.6 | 179.0 | 171.1 | 191.4 | 192.6 | 211.7 | 222.5 | 228.1 
CSCOB. .~ 0b oicelvsinlale cleile.e v-cvle db 167.8 | 191.9 | 188.4 | 184.3 | 178.3 | 193.5 | 201.4 | 223.4 | 224.1 | 239.1 
SE a Stayt. «0 0)> be 215.6 | 273.2 | 344.7 | 358.2 | 329.5 | 363.1 | 380.2 | 430.7 | 480.8 | 513.6 
eS oe ee 75.2 | 74.1 | 76.6 | 65.4] 56.7] 51.9] 53.3 | 49.9 | 48.8 52.0 
SIAGHPAL BABS. cee ec cseseees 169.6 | 204.5 | 235.0 | 295.1 | 401.6 | 503.9 | 589.2 | 712.0 {1,005.7 |1,179.8 
B Petroleum..........eesssseeseees 457.8 | 616.8 | 812.7 | 859.5 | 782.6 | 873.7 | 909.9 {1,043.7 |1,154.0 |1,221.6 
Total Mining.............. 158.7 | 185.2 | 212.3 | 227.8 | 227.0 | 251.1 | 253.3 | 266.9 | 287.4 | 294.4 


41 Based on commodity data. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Certain changes in provincial mineral production in 1963 are worthy of note. New- 
foundland increased its output of iron ore when the Carol Lake project was brought into 
production. Nova Scotia increased the output of its major mineral products—gypsum, 
salt and coal. In New Brunswick, some of the base-metal mines resumed operations. In 
Quebec, three new base-metal mines—Orchan, New Hosco and Mattagami Lake—were 
officially brought into production on the same day—Oct. 16. The Sudbury area of Ontario 
did not produce as much nickel and copper as in the previous year, but Manitoba’s base- 
metal mines increased their output of both these metals as well as of lead. Potash in 
Saskatchewan boosted the mineral value of the province by $23,000,000. The energy 
minerals—oil, gas and coal—of Alberta continued their upward trend with an increase 
of $66,000,000 over 1962. New copper mines in British Columbia helped to raise the 
value of that province’s metallic output to $171,000,000. The Yukon Territory benefited 
from higher silver prices, but the closing of the nickel-copper mine in the Northwest 
Territories brought the total mineral output for the Territories down from 1962. 


8.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1954-63 


Nors.—Figures from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 


New- Nova New ‘ : 
Year Seandland spat Saotia Bevcawiak Quebec Ontario Manitoba 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BS g ae cress 42,898,033 oo 73,450, 898 12,468,322 | 278,818,070 | 496,747,571 35, 106, 922 
REDO Soon «8146 > 0's 68, 462 , 956 — 67, 133,539 15,759,744 | 357,010,045 | 583,954,682 62,018, 231 
GO Seek ek pele 84,249,006 _ 66,092,274 18,258,302 | 422,464,410 | 650,823,362 67,909 , 407 
BT ioe yYetae ae soe 82,682, 263 _ 68,058, 743 23,120,689 | 406,055,757 | 748,824,322 63, 464, 285 
Ss alan 64,994,754 _ 62,706,891 | 16,275,971 | 365,706,489 | 789,601,868 | 57,217,569 
MEDD S eeescils sce 72,156,996 4,559,171 62,879, 647 18,133,290 | 440,897,186 | 970,762,201 55,512,410 
1 1) LE eRe are 86,637,123 1,172,587 65, 453, 531 17,072,739 | 446,202,726 | 983,104,412 58,702,697 
EMSS cc cs ceo ns 0.0» 91,618,709 606, 644 61, 693, 156 18,804,385 | 455,522,933 | 943,669,456 | 101,489,787 
| ah ES eae 101, 858,960 677,906 61,651,093 | 21,811,575 | 519,453,166 | 913,342,174 | 158,932,169 


a 121,785,645 654,120 | 67,307,328 | 26,501,143 | 537,388,211 | 874,783,824 | 169,832,024 


| eee een ann 
————————— 553533335 COON 
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8.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1954-63—concluded 


Year 


Saskatchewan 


$ 


68,216,009 
85, 150, 128 
122,744,698 
173, 461,037 
209,940, 966 


210,042,051 
212,093, 225 
215,977, 233 
240, 653,502 
279,576,318 


Alberta 


$ 


279,042,735 
325,974,326 
411,171,898 
410, 211,763 
345, 939,248 


376,215,593 
395,344,010 
473, 480,540 
566, 502, 703 
635, 001, 853 


British 
Columbia 


$ 


158, 630, 867 
189, 524,574 
203,277, 828 
178,931,120 
151,149, 126 


159,395, 092 
186,261, 646 
188,542,078 
235, 428,135 
260,715,547 


Yukon 
Territory 


16,588, 664 
14,724,750 
15, 656, 434 
14,111,798 
12,310,756 


12,592,378 
13,380,198 
12,750,304 
13, 137,730 
14,626,150 


Northwest 
Territories 


$ 


26, 414,000 
25,597,821 
22,157,935 
21,400,615 
24, 895,390 


25, 874, 496 
27,135,087 
18, 145, 162 
17, 537, 066 
15, 237,755 


$ 


1, 488,282,091 
1,795,310, 796 
2,084,905, 554 
2,190, 322,392 
2,100, 739,038 


2,409,020,511 
2,492,509, 981 
2,582,300, 287 
2, 850,986,179 
3,003, 409,918 


PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROVINCES OR REGIONS 
TO TOTAL VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1950-63 


PER CENT 
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PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value to Canada during 1963 were, in order: 
nickel, iron ore, copper, gold, uranium, zinc, lead and silver. Except for iron ore, which 
advanced from third place to second, this order remained unchanged from 1962. Develop- 
ments taking place in metal mining during 1963 are described in detail in Section 1, pp. 
543-552. The following statistical information gives a comparison of quantity and value 
figures for each of the principal metals over the ten-year period 1954-63. 


Nickel.—The output of nickel in Canada was slightly lower in 1963 than in 1962 
because the older mines in Ontario, which are by far the largest producers, continued the 
cutback in production that commenced in 1962 (see p. 543). The other producing prov- 
inces—Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia—recorded moderately higher quantities 
than in 1962 but the only mine in the Northwest Territories closed down. 


Canada uses only about 5,000 tons of refined nickel (anodes, cathodes and ingots) 
annually. Exports amounted to 109,156 tons in 1963 compared with 121,712 tons in 
1962, most of it going to the United States and Britain; exports of nickel in ores, concentrates 
and matte, mostly to Britain and Norway, amounted to 83,392 tons compared with 77,409 | 
tons in the previous year. 


10.— Nickel Production, by Province, and Total Value 1954-63 


ee 8 ee eS ee ee — — — —————————————__ SS Se 


Canada 
Year Que Ont Man BC N.W.T 
Quantity Value 

~ ee tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

LQG Oy as Basia abe te — 158,010 3,269 — — 161,279 | 180,173,392 
LOD... Wines is Bees fo ate — 161,161 13, 767 — _— 174,928 | 215,866,007 
IQR hs. Se. ate Mees ie Os — 167,576 10,939 — _— 178,515 | 222,204, 860 
VOGT oh. s eee uets Be ale — 177,396 10,034 — 528 187,958 | 258,977,309 
1OOS sins oo Siw cafe Ses het — 127,144 9,778 704 1,933 139,559 | 194,142,019 
1OGOT ahs c es ec ees clea —_ 173,964 10,139 531 1,921 186,555 | 257,008, 801 
LOGO Rare os ten tare eee — 201, 650 9,059 1,890 1,907 214,506 | 295,640,279 
IGG cho deca he dane he ee - 196,218 32,978 2,090 1,705 232,991 | 351,261,720 
Mas SER OAS GC OOD Gbrc 1,540 166, 582 61, 482 1,738 900 232,242 | 383,784,622 
pe ee ee ae ee ae 2,596 149,196 65, 007 1,850 —_ 218,649 | 362,781,957 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore from Canadian mines, which have fluctuated con- 
siderably over the past ten years, reached a record high level in 1963. The quantity shipped 
by each producing province was higher than in 1962, the largest increase being contributed 
by Newfoundland. Quebec accounted for 39.2 p.c. of the country’s output, Newfoundland 
for 31.2 p.c., Ontario for 22.7 p.c. and British Columbia for the remainder. 


Production of pig iron and production of steel ingots and castings were also at their 
highest levels in 1963. Exports of iron ore—direct shipping grade, concentrated, agglom- 
erated and other forms—amounted to 26,717,570 tons valued at $270,948,783, a consider- 
able increase over the 1962 totals. Of the 1963 tonnage exported, 76.8 p.c. went to the 
United States and most of the remainder to Europe, mainly to Britain. Japan received 
2,216,227 tons compared with 1,729,866 tons in 1962. 
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11.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1954-63 


Iron Ore Shipments Production 
Production | of Steel 
Year of Ingots 
Canada Pig Iron and 
Nfid. Que. Ont. B.C. —_ Castings 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ tons tons 
1954....... 3,758,526 650,415 | 2,416,911 535,746 | 7,361,598 | 49,666,507 || 2,211,029 | 3,195,030 
BUDO Ks sit. 7,206, 883 4,103,173 4,362,191 610,930 | 16,283,177 |110, 435, 850 3,215,367 4,534,672 
BBO sis-0< 0's: 8,463,572 7,956, 549 5,558, 203 369,954 | 22,348,278 |160,362,118 3, 568, 203 5,301, 202 
TY er 8,174,779 8, 872,948 4,867,105 357,342 | 22,272,174 |167, 221, 425 3,718,350 5,068,149 
TODS... ».».- 5,390,775 6,060,325 3,644, 952 630,271 | 15,726,323 |126,131,181 3,059,579 4,359,466 
TODO. so. 6,105,819 | 11,515,169 | 6,018,089 849,248 | 24,488,325 {192,666,101 | 4,182,775 | 5,901,487 
i 7,611,365 7,457,971 5,325,197 1,156,297 | 21,550,830 |175,082,523 4,278,425 5,789,570 
OS 7,611,340 5,639,931 5,772,664 1,335,068 | 20,359,003 {187,950,047 4,925,395 6, 466, 324 
19627005... 7,986,910 | 11,163,982 6,414, 936 1,793,848 | 27,359,676 |263, 004, 217 5, 288,589 7,178,475 
:1963P...... 9,407,100 | 11,811,000 | 6,844,660 | 2,071,838 | 30,134,598 |292,360,801 || 5,914,997 | 8,190,279 


Copper.—Production of copper in Canada reached its highest point in 1963 in both 
quantity and value. Increases in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia offset decreased output in the other producing provinces. There was no 
production in the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1963. 


12.— Copper Production, by Province, and Total Value 1954-63 


Nore.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


New- Nova New 


Year derseertbenrt Sanita Branswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
NOMI es 1 ler cie csasece & clave 3,481 991 = 83, 930 140,776 12,274 
DAD. 93 3,052 1,028 35 101,021 146, 407 19,379 
ere SA sha aie. cree ob: Sins 3,108 404 6 122,300 156, 271 17,973 
Mc. Sic Sis thse oo 4,536 = 5,738 112,409 171,703 18,551 
SS oat ee oa 14,751 =_— 328 131,445 142,035 12,601 
OM). ewe er 14, 989 _— — 134,912 188, 272 12,945 
BEM ccs ck cect ses 13, 863 = — 157, 470 206, 272 12,793 
0 os See 15,752 — —_ 149, 007 211,647 12, 454 
i> ee ee 17,308 204 3,674 147, 431 188,995 12,738 
3°. A 14,058 321 8,150 145,019 180, 058 16,954 
Canada 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

cade 36,192 25,088 — —_- 302,732 175,712,693 
2 senate Steep eea ee e 32,945 22,127 —_ — 325,994 239,756,455 
Be ee oe lane oo ve 83,116 21,682 — — 354, 860 292,958,091 
1 haa RN 30,597 15, 410 — 165 359,109 206, 897,988 
cit iesh gee Re 37,510 6,010 _— 434 345,114 174, 430, 930 
Ol aS 35,536 8,121 —_— 494 395, 269 233, 102,813 
0 Leahey ea 31,785 16,559 —_— 520 439 , 262 264, 846, 637 
1 bo Sees aaah EN 33,479 15, 845 440 463 439 , 087 255,157,626 
ee eee 32,017 54, 489 215 314 457,385 282,732,696 
0 1D el 30,211 63,964 — — 458,735 287,707, 456 
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Gold.—Over the ten-year period 1954-63, Canada’s annual gold production fluctuated 
narrowly between about 4,000,000 oz.t. and 4,600,000 o2z.t., and its value between 
$149,000,000 and $159,000,000; the high point was reached in 1961. Output in 1963 was 
down by 200,000 oz.t. compared with 1962 and, despite the establishment of a higher price 
per oz.t. (see p. 546), the value was $6,000,000 lower. All provinces except New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan, as well as the Yukon and Northwest Territories, reported de- 
creased output in 1963, the major producers—Ontario and Quebec—declining by 4.7 p.c. 
and 6.2 p.c., respectively. Ontario produced 58.5 p.c. of Canada’s gold output in 1963, 
Quebec 23.4 p.c., the Northwest Territories 9.5 p.c. and British Columbia 3.9 p.c. 


13.—Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1954-63 


Nore.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures from 1862 are given in the corre- 
sponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 edition. 


SSS SSS 


Newfoundland Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz.t $ oz.t $ oz.t. $ oz.t $ 
195 Sse. 6,528 222,409 3,754 127,899 _ _ 1,098,570 | 37,428, 280 
1955923 the 6,337 218, 753 3, 880 133, 938 — — 1,154,522 | 39,854,099 
195G6:37-setec 8,213 282,938 1,279 44,061 — _ 1,036,059 | 35,692,233 
LOST ees 9,755 327 , 280 45 1,510 240 8,052 1,006,895 | 33,781,327 
1958. eee 13,381 454, 686 131 4,451 52 1,767 1,044,846 | 35,503, 867 
1959 sare. - 13,411 450, 207 _— _— _ —_ 999,388 | 33,549,455 
196025222 << 13,515 458, 834 3 102 _— — 1,035,914 | 35,169,280 
VOGT ee aon 14, 429 511,652 — — — —_ 1,054,029 | 37,375, 868 
1962) cure: 13,966 522,468 — _— 553 20,688 993,560 | 37,169,080 
LOGaRtece: 12,724 480, 204 —_— _— 850 32,079 921,621 | 35,159,377 
i SS 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz.t $ oz.t $ oz.t $ 0z.t $ 
2,361,385 | 80,452,387 134, 944 4,597,542 101,785 3, 467, 815 195 6,644 
2,523,040 | 87,095,340 123, 888 4,276,614 83, 580 2,885, 182 214 7,387 
2,513,912 | 86,604, 268 120, 232 4,141,992 82,687 2, 848, 567 119 4,100 
2,578,206 | 86,498,811 120,008 4,026, 268 75, 236 2,524,168 416 13, 957 
2,716,514 | 92,307,146 87,356 2,968, 357 86,590 2,942,328 282 9,582 
2,683,449 | 90,083,383 51,186 1,718,314 78,588 2,638,199 200 6,714 
2,722,673 | 92,774,248 52,762 1,791,270 84,775 2,878,111 191 6, 484 
2,637,720 | 93,533,551 57,747 2,047,709 70,784 2,510,000 171 6, 064 
2,421,249 | 90,578,924 68, 259 2,553, 569 66,034 2,470,332 186 6,958 
2,326,433 | 87,799,581 50,550 1,915,437 69,074 2,606, 853 111 4,567 
eee oes 
British Columbia Yukon Territory Northwest Territories Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz.t $ oz.t $ oz.t $ oz.t $ 
195425 igecs 268,508 9,148,068 82, 208 2,800, 826 308,563 | 10,512,741 4,366,440 |148, 764,611 
19553, 7378. 252,979 8,732, 835 72,201 2,492,379 321,321 | 11,092,001 4,541,962 |156,788,528 
195643: cas. 196, 692 6,776,040 72,001 2,480, 434 352,669 | 12,149, 447 4,383,863 |151,024,080 
195 Zice. Sa 229,113 7,686, 741 73,962 2,481,425 340,018 | 11,407,604 4,433,894 |148, 757,143 
1958s. eric. 210,612 7,156,596 67,745 2,301,975 343,838 | 11,683,615 4,571,347 |155,334,370 
1959; 3252.3. 184,312 6, 187,354 66,960 2,247, 847 405,922. 13, 626, 802 4,483,416 |150,508, 275 
19604. sa. 212, 859 7,226, 563 78,115 2,652,004 418,104 | 14,194,631 4,628,911 |157, 151,527 
1961. 164, 467 5, 832,000 66, 878 2,371,494 407,474 | 14,449,028 4,473,699 |158, 637,366 
1962:8 see5. 159, 492 5, 966, 596 54,805 2,050, 255 400,292 | 14,974,924 4,178,396 |156, 313,794 
1963P. ....- 156, 000 5, 887, 440 53,120 2,004,749 378,520 | 14,285,345 3,979,003 |150, 175, 632 


a ED 
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Uranium.—-Uranium mineralization has been found in Canada at intervals along 
the western and southern edges of the Canadian Shield but production has been concen- 
trated in four areas within this belt—Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories, 
Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan, and Elliot Lake and Bancroft in Ontario. Although 
output of uranium first began in the Northwest Territories in 1942, figures were not 
available until 1954 because of government restrictions. However, it was after that time 
that the large mines and mills of Saskatchewan and Ontario came into production. Peak 
output amounting to 31,800,000 lb. was reached in 1959 from 23 mines, but by the end of 
1963, for economic reasons (see p. 548), only seven mines remained in operation and pro- 
duction dropped to about 16,300,000 lb. for the year. Of the 1963 quantity, 76.3 p.c. 
was produced in Ontario and the remainder in Saskatchewan. 


14.—Production and Value of Uranium (U;03), by Province, 1954-63 


Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
Year 
Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value 
lb $ lb. $ lb. $ Ib $ 
i Si _ _ 10,981,417 Pye 15, 486, 157 a 26, 467,574 
MODD EE. Fe os 487 , 054 a 12,312,471 te 13, 232,079 a 26,031,604 
BUDO... 6. 906,614 | 9,361,867 | 2,780,534 | 27,194,202 873,912 | 9,176,076 |} 4,561,060 | 45,732,145 
hy 7,970,598 | 82,940,763 | 4,462,552 | 44,561, 832 838,264 | 8,801,769 || 13,271,414 | 136,304,364 
I 19,970,136 |210,149,700'| 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910, 843 9,572,847 || 26,805,232 | 279,538,471 
BDO a ise.s 25,492,171 |268,529,993 | 5,372,685 | 54,457,321 919, 333 8,155,729 || 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 
1960....... 19,793,727 }211,983,533 | 4,624,431 | 48,722,961 1,077,211 9,231,698 || 25,495,369 | 269,938, 192 
BGR. oo ss 14,970,594 |151,060,610 | 4,310,871 | 44,631,014 _ _— 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 
HOD occas 12,805,203 |118, 283,081 4,053,966 | 39,900,588 _— _ 16,859,169 | 158,183,669 
1963P...... 12,418,896 |115,069,438 | 3,863,061 | 33,821,293 _ _ 16,281,957 | 148,890,731 


1 Figures for 1956 include radium salts, silver, cobalt and uranium oxides; figures for 1957-63 are for uranium 
oxide (Us0Os). 


Zinc.—The output of zinc fluctuates considerably from year to year. It reached its 
highest point in 1962, dropping by about 5,000 tons in 1963. British Columbia accounted 
for 44.4 p.c. of the quantity produced in 1963, Quebec for 14.0 p.c., Ontario 12.5 p.c. and 
Manitoba 10.1 p.c., followed in order by Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, 
Yukon Territory and Nova Scotia. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Zinc Produced, 1954-63 


Nortr.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
_ 1939 edition. 


Average : Average 
Year Quantity} Value Price . Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb. per lb 
tons $ ie ChB. tons $ cts 

a ree 376,491 90, 207, 285 11.98 OOO CA cwic cenit es 386, 008 96,942,663 12.24 
NN aise orvien 433 , 357 118, 306, 466 13.65 TOGO SSS ce tee te 406, 873 108, 635, 003 13.25 
OD soi: | 5.0 baie bolerate 422,642 125, 437, 344 14.84 TOGE. 2 chose Uiiens os 416,004 104, 749, 879 12.59 
Te a ae 413,740 100, 042, 533 12.09 TOGai: 22-00 ake eee 463,145 112,080,981 12.10 
NE asa. « « 5 eiecese 425,099 92,501, 496 10.88 TOGSP 25. scete See pete 457,517 116,941,314 12.78 


1 Rstimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada, 


Lead.—Lead production in 1963 in the form of refined pig and recoverable lead in 
ore and concentrates was somewhat lower than that in 1962. As stated on p. 549, most of 
the decrease resulted from lower production in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and in 
southeastern British Columbia. British Columbia produced about 77 p.c. of the total 
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1963 output. Lead also occurs in the complex ores at Buchans in Newfoundland and in 
the silver-lead ore mined in the Mayo district of Yukon Territory, and smaller amounts 
are produced in Quebec, Manitoba and Ontario. In 1963, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
each produced lead concentrates from complex ores. 


16.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1954-63 


Nore ap sire from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1929 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
rae tons $ tons $ 
1 Aaa ICRC OREO ORCI EERO 218, 495 58, 250, 831 1909 Preece eicciie ee etna 186, 696 39,616, 835 
1 ereeerec arr UOC O KAORI AIO “OK 202 , 762 58,314, 500 L960 Hae icon reene ees 205, 650 43,926, 888 
LO5G:: oociattiersrclose eter erereriehegeers 188, 854 58,582,651 1961.3, ee eee. 230, 435 47,054, 765 
MOD Tica cto cutpcreiocvmlatacets lsiereccietetecs 181, 484 50,670, 407 OG 2 a care aie ction erates Sietets 215,324 42,721,341 
L95 8oeric corres sc necelole sete ecalerss 186, 680 42,413, 805 LOGS PP us siete Perec wciear 205, 899 45,297,722 


Silver.—Production of silver is fairly widespread across Canada, being recovered 
mainly as a by-product in the treatment of gold ores and ores of copper, lead, zinc, cobalt 
and nickel. Output is therefore often affected by changes in the production of these metals. 
The total amount produced in 1963 was slightly above that for 1962 but a considerable 
increase in the price of silver, for the second consecutive year, brought the value of that 
production to an all-time high. The peak volume production occurred in 1960. 


17.—Quantity of Silver Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1954-63 


Norsz.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


eae 
ce ner New- Nova New . ‘ 
Year (Gatidian foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
funds 
cts oz.t oz.t oz.t oz.t oz.t. oz.t 
VOSS, c-ijo.ajere Melee atone. 2 83, 26 742,120 262,361 — 4,907,304 | 5,443,721 411,125 
[O550..0 oho ene 88.18 701,792 262,067 25,087 | 4,786,695 | 6,051,017 454,528 
LOBCTUR SES Sees 89.67 957,125 92,859 18,182 | 4,063,966 | 6,626,447 430,124 
i KN) eres Sara ninc 55 oe 87.37 || 1,196,414 1 379,173 | 3,645,856 | 6,910,130 407, 834 
LOGS. tee weenie ene 86.81 1,267,078 4 51,139 | 3,908,361 | 9,815,257 320, 759 
1 OY een Ber bbc coon an 87.78 || 1,125,110 — oo 4,108,241 | 10,540,856 373, 827 
N9GO oats oles are 88.91 || 1,271,126 — — 4,115,105 | 11,220,823 501, 637 
1961 soe eee 94.26 |} 1,145,105 — — 4,315,844 | 8,870,402 767,543 
TOG 26 csc ccke otic eet atte 116.50 |} 1,181,648 724,245 178,521 | 4,603,019 | 9,383,445 847, 879 
1963P ao iiarieseresses 138.40 |} 1,025,080 508, 921 358,000 | 4,755,325 | 9,925,406 745, 802 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
Year chewan Columbia | Territory | Territories Canada! 
oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 

1054, #6... 2s ceonnse tas co chiele oe « 1,474,370 | 10,825,614 | 6,992,279 59,037 | 31,117,949 | 25,907,870 
JODD... 28 :o.bs1 Soe Ree ees tre.e hee ees 1,230,179 | 8,702,122 | 5,712,219 58,477 || 27,984,204 | 24,676,472 
TOD’ iain aces BoM aa aes anon 1,179,110 | 8,801,398 | 6,192,706 69,916 || 28,431,847 | 25,497,681 
1 LY ae re OR Se Re Ob abiotic 1,145,571 | 8,584,991 | 6,484,185 69,104 |] 28,823,298 | 25,182,915 
19683 205c5 create eee Te 1,299,077 | 8,018,428 | 6,415,560 72,779 || 31,163,470 | 27,053,007 
LODQET Ccation ceenes nc ante watice cues 1,187,489 | 7,463,285 | 7,054,632 70,560 || 31,923,969 | 28,022,860 
NOGO. Se Gc* cc OR ee ee eee 1,163,845 | 8,447,440 | 7,217,361 79,473 || 34,016,829 | 30,244,363 
1061] Hest. Siete nee ast: 876,450 | 8,391,640 | 6,937,086 77,890 || 31,381,977 | 29,580,651 
NOG2 st chides Pheer ee eee 762,215 | 6,186,937 | 6,482,244 72,802 || 830,422,972 | 35,442,761 
1963PL SIs OEM ee ee eee 808,400 | 6,420,400 | 6,115,704 76,380 || 30,739,429 | 42,543,371 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 
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Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals (excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos is by far the most important item in this group in point of value, followed 
by salt, potash, sulphur and gypsum. Four of these items are discussed separately below; 
potash, a recently developed product, is covered on p. 553. Next in importance is peat 
moss which, although included as a non-metallic mineral, consists of the dead fibrous 
moss produced from peat bogs; its growing use as a soil conditioner, as poultry and stable 
litter and as packaging material resulted in shipments valued at nearly $8,900,000 in 
1963, double the shipments of 1958. Quantities and values of other non-metallic minerals 
produced are shown in Table 5, p. 573, and a review of recent developments in the 
industrial mineral field is given at pp. 552-554. 


Asbestos.—In 1963, Canadian asbestos mines shipped a record 1,272,024 tons valued 
at $134,880,000, representing an increase of 4.6 p.c. in quantity and 3.5 p.c. in value over 
~1962. Quebec, with 10 producing firms, accounted for over 91 p.c. of the total tonnage; 
Ontario’s one mine produced 34,000 tons and British Columbia’s one mine produced 
63,000 tons. 


18.—Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced, 1954-63 


egret aguree from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
BNA cic Teketar ole 6S" ious) sersie%e ye: the, ales 924,116 86° 409),.212 N LOS, aoc. o:ecarsicje ciate wysiers/a.6 e%e 1,050, 429 107, 433, 344 
th eet oasis 1,063, 802 OGs 19Trold || lo00 mace caciiactcecre seiee se 1,118,456 121,400,015 
| DOM aes reteuineet coedeins aan 1,014, 249 OORSSOMOOON ML OO] Sees cc. ce cee cee 1,173,695 128,955,900 
MSU ra soc ofterols cise it.sveseie sree 1,046,086 | 104,489,431 || 1962..................000-- 1,215, 814 130, 281, 966 
BICC. facie tates ccs e'5.c 925,331 Q25276,.748 ||| [908P Ie cees ess ce ee tere. 1,272,024 134, 880, 206 


Salt.—The output of salt reached a high point in both quantity and value in 1963, 
with Ontario and Nova Scotia contributing most of the increase over 1962. Ontario 
produced over 86 p.c. of the total tonnage. Rock salt is mined in Nova Scotia and Ontario 
only; brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


19.— Quantity of Salt Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1954-63 


Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1946 edition. 


Year pe Ontario Manitoba er Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
SS ae 150,589 733,066 17,809 37,227 31,196 969, 887 8,340,163 
1956..... = pth otter vesehste sete 144, 862 998,789 18,954 40,748 41,408 1,244,761 10,122,299 
MINIT S «2.2 ctolete ket otesots 132,539 1,347,729 21,068 42,814 46, 654 1,590, 804 12,144,476 
ETE Sa. c Nelaw's Ohic's « 122,763 1,538, 805 19,372 42,684 46,935 1,771,559 13,989,703 
ETON ER ss 5 Seto wltet ates 125, 872 2,126, 483 20,560 46,511 55,766 2,375,192 14,989,542 
ee 120, 225 3,036, 230 23,547 48,776 61,198 3, 289, 976 18,034,522 
OME ee, iG dota es 163,901 3,007,599 21,925 49,064 72,431 3,314, 920 19,255, 658 
UMPEED © au ohiciiwesiceehe« 225,875 2,861,705 23,103 51,964 83, 880 3, 246, 527 19,552,006 
BND R RY ore ceutek des 312,519 3,155, 589 25,010 54,931 90,729 3,638,778 21,927,135 


AES AS eee 339,500 | 3,224,468 23,500 52,917 93,600 || 3,733,985 | 22,501,851 


nr D 
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Sulphur.—The figures in Table 20 represent the quantity and value of sulphur 
contained in derivatives from smelter gases such as sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, etc., 
and in pyrite and pyrrhotite shipments, as well as the quantity and value of sulphur 
refined from natural gas production. The increase in the latter over the past six years 
has been quite remarkable. In Canada, sulphur is used in the treatment of sulphite 
pulps and in the manufacture of rayon, explosives, rubber goods, petroleum refining, 
matches and insecticides. 


20.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, and Quantity of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1954-63 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales o 
Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Stiphurt 
Year 
Quantity Value Wott ieee Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons $ tons $ 
a 15. Pearse ae aE aR 221,2472) 2,212,470 687, 928 311,1593} 2,663,499 18, 665 oe 
LOSSES ae cee eee 224,4572| 2,244,570 878, 452 403,9863} 3,740,383 25,976 Le 
19056 asians. «omen 236,0883} 2,323,590 |} 1,046,740 473,605 | 4,538,785 34, 784 
LOSTaereetenetor ore 235,1233] 2,322,067 || 1,166,416 515,096 | 4,808,228 93,338 ag 
1958; He Bese see es 241, ml 29361. 2524 T1973 512,427 | 4,248,668 94,377 1,872,832 
1959... 0 bee Qs 0303 2,716,416 || 1,099,564 as 3,433,095 145, 656 2,620, 787 
TOGO RE a. See eee ee 289,6203] 2,854,623 |} 1,032,288 #3 3,316,378 274,359 4,298,906 
LOGI rrr eee cee eet 277.0563 2,708,110 517, 2584 <% 1, 830,566 394,762 7, 287, 881 
1962... Ric cc etaenvdo eee 292,7283| 3,089,537 517,3084 i 1,879,584 695,098 9,286,999 
1OOSR ey ee eye 311,1563} 3,261,596 492,073 4 ae 1,759,226 || 1,161,661 | 12,232,668 
1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 2 Does not include sulphur in acid made 
from roasting zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida. 3 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting zinc 
sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland. 4 Excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to produce iron 


residue or sinter. 


Gypsum.—Nova Scotia deposits provided 83 p.c. of the total output of gypsum in 
1963 and accounted for the major part of the increased production in that year, although 
Newfoundland showed the greatest relative increase. The over-all increase in quantity 
was about 11 p.c. and in value about 19 p.c. In Canada, gypsum is used in the manu- 
facture of plaster and wallboard and is added to Portland cement to control setting, but 
most of the output is exported in crude form to United States plants for processing. 


21.— Quantity of Gypsum Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1954-63 


Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


New- Nova New ° é British 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Columbia Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1954 PS). 26,653 3,168,134 88, 856 357, 432 162,037 147,310 3,950, 422 7,094,671 
1965S 8.8%", 46, 459 3, 838, 847 90,096 366, 416 176,005 150,078 4,667,901 8,037,153 
TQGGS8tee 37,000 4,144,147 86,104 366, 956 185,986 75,618 4,895,811 7, 260, 236 
LY aa Et ae 29,465 3, 842,027 93,249 379,621 183,708 49,422 4,577,492 7,745,105 
1958... 36, 307 3,149,719 105, 749 425,733 176,123 70,498 3,964,129 5,189,159 
TO5QCN A 37,720 5,036, 411 98, 250 412,100 200,139 94,010 5, 878, 630 8,393,703 
LOGO cs. 34,346 4,490, 427 90, 892 355, 603 122,063 112,400 5,205,731 9,498,711 
LOGT SS TEE. 40,699 4,113,188 85,330 425, 287 122,233 153,300 4,940,037 7,750,748 
LEY ae A 83, 992 4,451,072 91,835 435,140 122,870 147,900 5,332,809 9,349,775 


1963P...... 220,300 | 4,926,000 81,500 435,000 107,350 161,486 | 5,931,636 | 11,101,058 


eee ees 
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Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The downward trend in the production of coal, in evidence for some time, 


was interrupted in 1960 and again in 1963. 


In the latest year, all producing provinces with 


the exception of Saskatchewan showed some increase in output compared with the pre- 


vious year. 


1911 edition. 


22.—Coal Production, by Province, 1954-63 


Norts.—Figures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


Imports and exports were also higher in both quantity and value. 


Nova 


New 


Saskatch- 


British 


Yukon 


Year Scotia : Brunswick ewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
POD4.© 3h 5, 842, 896 781,271 | 2,116,740 | 4,859,049 | 1,299,510 14,113 || 14,913,579 | 96,600,266 
HOGS. § ects 5,731, 026 877,888 | 2,298,816 | 4,455,279 | 1,453,881 7,040 || 14,818,880 | 93,579,471 
POSG se ois 5,775, 025 988,266 | 2,341,641 | 4,328,787 | 1,472,519 9,372 || 14,915,610 | 95,349,763 
WOBT i: . aoe 5,685,770 976,597 | 2,248,812 | 3,156,546 | 1,113,699 7,731 || 13,189,155 | 90,220,670 
BOSS et aio ais 5,269, 879 790,719 | 2,253,176 | 2,519,901 849,091 4,344 || 11,687,110 | 79,963,327 
HODOTS. sss: 4,391,829 | 1,003,387 | 1,947,380 | 2,528,755 751, 492 3,879 || 10,626,722 | 73,875,895 
TOGO, .,\sa20 « 4,570,240 | 1,028,064 | 2,170,797 | 2,391,699 843, 868 6,470 || 11,011,188 | 74,676,240 
TOG LOY. 65 é 4,300, 758 887,903 | 2,208,851 | 2,027,826 964,663 7,703 || 10,397,704 | 70,052,683 
P02 .2 os wo 4,204,779 815,529 | 2,256,306 | 2,087,310 913,196 7,649 || 10,284,769 | 69,160, 213 
1963P...... 4,622,448 886,523 | 1,808,214:|] 2,240,427 942, 809 8,584 | 10,509,005 | 71,616,557 


23.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes, and 
Exports of Domestic Coal, 1954-63 


: | wera from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
911 edition. 


Imports of Coal and Briquettes 


Year Exports of 

Anthracite!|Bituminous?}/ Lignite | Briquettes* Totals Domestic Coal 

tons tons tons tons tons $ tons $ 
ae 2,754,882 | 15,822,283 2,824 128,163 || 18,708,152 |106, 378, 808 219,346 1,716,435 
1955....... 2,646,503 | 17,094, 480 1,548 124,216 || 19,866,747 |108, 087,269 592,782 4,870,598 
1956.20.06 2,545,627 | 20,065,807 1,940 126,724 || 22,740,098 130,318,369 594, 166 4,710,030 
TOD 7. S00 1,925,498 | 17,548,585 2,166 73,306 |) 19,549,555 118,581,708 396,211 3,357,959 
SOD. 3. o 5% 1,556,018 | 12,934, 262 1,035 41,820 || 14,533,135 | 88,552,326 338,544 2,907,513 
RG09 85. ou. 1,603,909 | 12,621,429 10,7804 24,521 || 14,260,639 | 84,808, 838 473,768 3,582,313 
1960....... 1,297,467 | 12,250, 832 16,5374 15,528 || 13,580,364 | 77,174,112 852,921 6,789, 163 
CO) an 1,058,157 | 11,237,629 10,7124 9,664 || 12,316,162 | 71,717,030 939,360 8,541,679 
MOOR. ts se 914,336 | 11,687,898 11,9554 7,608 || 12,621,797 | 74,307, 252 901,560 8,590, 693 
MOOD. «00> + 847,326 | 12,248,703 9, 6574 6,445 || 13,112,131 | 77,495,205 || 1,056,788 9,916,398 


1Tncludes anthracite dust 1954-58. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Coal or 


coke. 4 Includes coal dust, ground coal and coal 2.0.p. 


The amounts and percentages of domestic and imported coal apparently consumed in 
Canada in the years 1954-63 are shown in Table 24. The imports represent amounts 
taken out of bond for consumption during the respective years, regardless of when received. 
Thus, the totals are exclusive of coal landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex- 
warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond. 
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24.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coalin Canada, 1954-63 


Note.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1921 edition. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’? Con- 

Y Canadian Coal! F Grand | tion 

ear anadian Coa rom ree Total ion 

United Britain Totals per 
States Capita 

tons p.c. tons tons tons p.c tons tons 

LGD 4 ee oticcet sce. aes 14,466,212 | 44.0 | 18,054,962 266,304 | 18,322,056 | 56.0 || 32,788,268 || 2.16 
DODD Se crcreteo chevceletee stele 14,060,039 | 42.1 | 19,058,434 269,898 | 19,822,134 | 57.9 || 38,382,173 | 2.14 
1 OSGi Seer es: oiccee 14,115,095 | 38.9 | 22,045,485 153,404 | 22,198,049 | 61.1 |] 36,313,144 |) 2.26 
EY ke et res RITE 12,478,626 | 39.6 | 18,910,544 134,671 | 19,041,030 | 60.4 | 31,519,656 |} 1.90 
TODS Reach gates 11,054,757 | 43.9 | 14,089,557 65,275 | 14,154,121 | 56.1 || 25,208,878 || 1.48 
1 te SE hic a 10,589,263 | 48.1 | 18,861,676 96,814 | 13,958,996 | 56.9 |} 24,548,259 || 1.41 
LOGOME SEN. .k were nnn 9,973,308 | 42.9 | 138,211,498 65,375 | 13,276,599 | 57.1 || 23,249,907 | 1.31 
LOGIE ae citations 9,572,805 | 44.3 | 12,253,272 53,226 | 12,057,086 | 55.7 || 21,629,891 |) 1.19 
OGLE ey, er eee 9,510,293 | 43.4 | 12,583,618 30,571 | 12,377,965 | 56.6 || 21,888,258 || 1.18 
1S Stik A Ph ecu ofc 9,504,903 | 42.0 | 13,348,913 21,101 | 13,105,686 | 58.0 | 22,610,589 || 1.20 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 


making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


but are shown separately in Table 23. 


United States. 


2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 


3 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Britain and the 


Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


Deductions have been made from this column to take account of foreign coal re-exported from 


Petroleum.—The upward climb of crude petroleum production which started with 
the discovery of the Leduc field in Alberta in 1947 halted temporarily in 1958 but resumed 


in 1959 and continued in subsequent years. 


Quantity production in 1963 reached a record 


level, about 15,000,000 bbl. higher than in 1962. Over 40 p.c. of this increase was con- 


tributed by Alberta. 


25.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1954-63 


Notr.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1948-49 edition. 


New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Year © || - | TF 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
JO54:ee a. 13,046 18, 265 412,474 | 1,391,687 | 2,148,184 5,619, 649 5, 422,899 8,183,304 
195 5ieene-o% 12,548 17,567 525,510 | 1,599,335 | 4,145,756 9,618,154 11,317,168 18,317,968 
1056 ee a... 16,628 23,279 593,370 | 1,958,121 | 5,786,540 | 13,633,088 21,077,371 36, 253,078 
dL ONY ates eer 19,401 27,161 623,666 | 2,160,000 | 6,089,743 | 15,467,947 36, 861,089 79,325,064 
195 Snel) &.. 15,189 21,265 778,341 | 2,623,000 | 5,829,226 | 14,415,676 44,626,148 96,704, 863 
LODO stares. 14,479 20,271 | 1,001,580 | 3,194,000 | 5,056,075 | 11,619,872 47,442,498 97,731,546 
A96Owsfcurss 14,148 19,807 | 1,005,030 | 3,150,065 | 4,764,045 | 10,690,384 51,908,428 | 103,957,009 
LOGE efi nc2 12,024 16,833 | 1,149,087 | 3,546,740 | 4,480,348 | 10,156,000 55,860,104 | 115,719,791 
196255 a6% 10,333 14,466 | 1,134,534 | 3,661,174 | 3,926,683 9,435,819 64,432,411 | 141,783,520 
1963P:.=... 5% 8,000 11,200 | 1,200,000 | 3,872,400 | 3,750,000 | 9,050,000 166,000, 000 


70,000, 000 
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25.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1954-63—concluded 


Alberta British Columbia Northwest Territories Canada 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
bbl $ bbl $ bbl $ bbl $ 
HO5a ee. 87,713,855 | 228,319,165 — — 369, 887 344,960 || 96,080,345 | 243,877,030 
maar esc... 113,035,046 | 274,901,232 — — 404,219 1,185,780 || 129,440,247 | 305,640,036 
7906....... 143,909,641 | 353,629,158 148, 454 302,375 449, 409 762,773 || 171,981,413 | 406,561, 872 
EO pesgegOe 137,492,316 | 355,555,140 340,945 763,717 420, 844 294,591 |) 181,848,004 | 453,593,620 
ih es 113,277,847 | 283,262,592 512,359 | 1,022,156 457, 086 698,266 || 165,496,196 | 398,747,818 
Cb) ea 129,967,312 | 306,917,803 866,234 | 1,583,129 430,319 | 1,025,914 |) 184,778,497 | 422,092,535 
OOO. c.e'o.c0 130,506,968 | 302,841,423 867,057 | 1,626,590 468, 545 641,219 || 189,534,221 | 422,926, 497 
TOG]. oo ese. 157,811,712 | 355,530,845 | 1, et 826 | 1,859, 873 516,979 730,160 || 220,848,080 | 487,560,242 
Ue ae 165,124,967 | 379,830,363 8.9 14,220 |16, 872,122 572,004 755,045 || 244,115,152 | 552,352,509 
1963P...... 171,400,000 | 428,500,000 |12, 629, 000 |24, 959,000 626,000 826,500 || 259,613,000 | 633,219,100 


Natural Gas.—The output of natural gas continues to increase at a rapid rate in 
Alberta and British Columbia. Total Canadian shipments, which amounted to 150,772,000 
Mcef. in 1955, reached a high of 1,070,900,000 Mcf. in 1963; 895,000,000 Mcf. of that 
amount came from Alberta. A review of ‘developments in the natural gas industry is 
given at pp. 557-558. 


26.— Quantities of Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1954-63 


“Rabtie .—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Saskatch- Wberts British Northwest 


ew 
Year Brunswick Ontario ewan Columbia | Territories Canada 
Mef. Mcef. Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. $ 

st: 183,457 | 10,015,818 | 3,333,077 | 107,173,777 — 29,085 || 120,735,214 | 12,482,109 
1955:...:.. 186,549 | 10,852, 857 6,706,743 | 133,007,493 — 18,670 150,772,312 | 15,098,508 
BODG:....-. 190,322 | 12,811,618 9,807,697 | 146,133,893 187, 846 21,210 169,152,586 | 16,849,556 
OEY Seapeeer 176,417 | 14,400,913 | 13,994,347 | 188,140,820 8,274,942 19,2438 220,006,682 | 20,962,501 
MODS. 6563s 123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 | 229,049,591 | 63,638,297 24,100 || 337,803,726 | 32,057,536 
059.2... 117,502 | 16,839,236 | 33,612,966 | 297,568,926 | 69,128,708 67,189 || 417,334,527 | 39,609,393 
W60se0%:. 98,701 | 16,987,056 | 36,571,633 | 383,682,986 | 85,592,166 39,785 522,972,327 | 52,196, 882 
BOGE. x. 96,318 | 14,544,165 | 37,192,595 | 500,843,900 |103,018,988 41,678 655, 737,644 | 68,421,918 
HOG. kee: 95,750 | 15,648,294 | 38,845,732 | 770,963,122 |121,093,122 56, 707 946,702,727 |108, 641,159 
1963P...... 101,500 | 16,750,000 | 39,000,000 | 895,000,000 |120,000,000 49,300 |/1,070,900, 800 |109, 325,200 


Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Active construction throughout Canada has kept production of structural materials 
at a high level in recent years. The value of such materials produced reached the record 
total of $365,574,741 in 1963. In point of value, sand and gravel is the most important 
of the structural materials, followed by cement, stone, clay products and lime. Develop- 
ments in the construction materials industries during 1963 are covered in the review at 
p. 554. 


Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout Eastern 
Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. The 
local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of haul. This accounts for the large 
number of small pits and the small number of large plants in operation. Every province 
except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some 
grades particularly suitable for certain industries command much higher prices than ordi- 
nary sand. The greater part of the sand and gravel output is used in road improvement, 
concrete works or as railway ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped for 
producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. 
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In 1963, an estimated 185,498,913 tons of sand and gravel were produced, valued at 


$121,167,131. 


This represented an increase of 2 p.c. in both quantity and value compared 
with 1962. Quebec and Ontario together contributed 64 p.c. of the quantity. 


27.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1954-63 


Prince 


Nova New 4 
Year Newfoundland ae Scotia Bronkiialt Quebec Ontario 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
LOA rte aman aerate actict 2,105,522 1,330,979 3,528,318 30,052, 887 46,433,191 
LOGS ec. Avs). Sok SRR oats 3, 142,226 1,156,710 5,731, 835 36, 722,008 51,488, 067 
LOD Gare. snc be wiets bie ofle 2,490, 580 1,675, 458 6,140,029 37,175, 708 61, 486, 363 
LOB Leas. eb. | ofstele-otets ofele 2,796,273 1,933,070 7,342,928 40,912,961 66,129,158 
LODS ice Soret. tutes wee eles 4,062,985 2,333,792 4,015,976 40,507,787 67, 469, 064 
§ C8154 exes trib ales an aes Ga Aah 4,825,724 5,244,968 8,032,122 5,093,496 42,449,734 73,981,703 
1960 secvsseese es eeresees 3,912,533 474,184 8,717,693 6,184,924 46,255, 963 77, 660, 833 
VOGUE rer cercttcr alert tetas 3,383,724 544, 497 5,574,377 5,014, 234 44,126,199 70,208,199 
1962: cote Biers. «te teats 4,250,942 531,196 4,375, 842 §, 128,365 44,000,000 76,600, 813 
TOGS Bn cats cauens sca olers sate 3,839,105 559, 124 6,115, 803 4,308,582 40, 627,758 78,118,878 

a Canada 
: Saskatch- British 
Manitoba ewad Alberta @olunrbie 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

1O54Gst oe eos 4,831,716 5,211,429 7,313,380 10,153,612 110,961,034 58,987,671 
LODE eRe er case eeins 5, 272,676 5,039, 682 7,819,933 1 tok oon 127,524, 474 67,775, 053 
1956 Seer Serres 6, 883, 026 6,466,810 10,522,441 16,010, 853 148, 801, 268 81,957,352 
TORT Aras es ee oe enact sicte 6, 647, 280 6,565, 563 11, 801, 422 15,699, 857 159, 829,512 91,939,354 
T9532 . Bitehis soe cele 9,997,546 5,280,151 138, 226, 668 13,216, 976 160, 210,945 96, 282,363 
WO5D nce cece cree A 9,261,553 5, 898, 136 13,271,695 17,064,615 185,123,746 104, 651, 461 
LOGO Meee sarees ore 10, 860, 566 8,952,539 13,385,970 15, 669,293 192,074,498 111,163, 886 
OGM eae; cobrettucisraistastendious 7,402,385 7,626,197 12,591,944 14,279,191 170,750,947 104, 654, 132 
1 Ley sacha seas curser encre: 9,692,025 5,317, 326 13, 469, 848 17, 879,395 181, 245, 762 118, 603, 288 
1OGSD oe Lies tae. 11,580, 888 §, 613,103 15,937,485 18,798,187 || 185,498,913 121,167,131 


Cement.—The production of cement in Canada reached an all-time high in 1963, 


output in that year being almost 2 p.c. above the previous peak of 1962. Consumption, 
continuing the almost steadily upward trend in evidence throughout the decade, also 
attained a record in 1963. Of the Canadian total of 6,988,000 tons produced in that year, 
Ontario contributed 36 p.c. and Quebec 33 p.c.; all other provinces except Prince Edward 


Island and Nova Scotia contributed to the remainder. 


28.— Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 


of Cement, 1954-63 


Notr.—Figures from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


Shipments Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports Exports Consumption! 
tons $ tons tons tons 

EY Ee Re ER rds ot See ces ea 3,926,553 59,035,644 401,135 21,638 4,306, 050 
TO5D a aoe eee eee wet erect 4,404, 480 65, 650, 025 517, 890 168,907 4,753, 463 
L95G.a:. A. BIS aa ERS 5,021,683 75,233,321 677, 6162 124,561 5,574, 738 
LOY Al Oe A Ces, Se! eR TE Rae cise | 6,049,098 93,167,477 92,380 338,316 5, 803, 162 
1 1 ee ee are i oe ae apa pea AE ee 6,153, 421 96, 414, 142 41,550 141,250 6,053, 721 
195 Ds asd: Bese sne Ree cok soem eels 6, 284, 486 95,147,798 29,256 303, 126 6,010,616 
EQGO Zoic ccs:sepacove cee Pa Ciena Purves erevatete witlcteret 5, 787, 225 93, 261,473 22,478 181,117 5, 628,586 
TOGU, BRIS SBOE AS. Seas ok 6,205,948 | 103,923,644 29,217 249,377 5,985, 788 
LOG 2 ri cdcniowew arate tciiens Sa base eee ae 6, 878,729 113, 233, 726 26,525 219,164 6,686,090 
AOGSOL adc oe as eo eer etl eater 6,988,412 | 117,588,571 10,776 272,803 6,726,385 


1 Shipments plus imports less exports. 


2 Includes imported clinker, other than white. 
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Stone.—The stone industry in Canada has two main divisions—stone quarrying and 
the stone products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries 
yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for 
chemical and other allied industries but the major part of the tonnage produced is crushed 
stone. 


29.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1954-63 


Prince 
Year Newfoundland ae Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
slan 
tons tons tons tons tons 
ES Rees 359, 350 as 9,757,607 720, 792 10,111,361 
MODIS. Scid « s\s'os 4 » oe Bie 08 333, 982 — 367,320 1,075, 230 12,633,335 
SO ae ae 327, 943 & 408 , 952 2,129,109 11,153,206 
TIMI. Szh5.< ele oS a eves. 050 2 848, 373 5 434, 726 1,285,811 16,053, 665 
MUPPET sn bea pe cecc 282,439 ae 435,047 2,100,687 16,963,511 
BPD ONM SL, © Sk eeS soo acs 352, 231 1,700,000 1,393,668 2,119,136 20, 437, 243 
MIDORT I iss oc ohecnb.c es 380, 843 750,000 914, 937 1, 883, 867 20,394,509 
PEE rinis sas Come iets «6 322,820 225,000 1,021,880 2,957, 886 22,648,010 
Se ae eas 227,707 225,000 548, 834 2,950, 906 24,173,016 
BNDBe A oases de eres. 302,445 |- 225,000 397,300 3,542,249 26,778,448 
a i EAS 
Canada 
Ontario Manitoba Alberta British 
Columbia 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

HOSE ees ws on 10,141,156 207,556 27,017 1,443,086 32,767,925 39, 857, 134 
BOSD seeek cores essere 12,739,139 228,157 45,659 3,090,098 30,512,920 43,736,687 
Be cad sisieiseree.< ce'ewe 15, 734, 664 262,557 66, 820 3,174,067 33, 257,318 48, 809,918 
ODT S< 500 00 AE See, OR, 17,390, 438 454,972 80,565 4, 233,531 40, 282, 081 59,197,662 
DSS 55 re 15,756, 560 540, 703 91, 882 1,985, 818 38, 156, 647 55,582,929 
MOT a. Bld. ws 17,288,796 526,696 528,961 2,092, 804 46, 439, 535 60, 958,784 
BLO Fe cites LEADERS 17,938,583 673,598 167,201 2,255,911 45,359, 449 60, 640, 621 
mt west, oS 18,361, 843 594,921 96,753 2,709,691 48,938, 804 66, 567, 668 
EMD kee Setst zigsnie xs hieek 18,797,648 943, 765 105, 695 2,580,914 50,553, 485 68, 866, 358 
BYOSP a tcp bias bis ep mae 18,330,036 2,815, 686 109,042 2,590, 453 55, 090, 659 71,612,915 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1963 was slightly 
lower than in 1962. Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks and 
tile are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. Stone- 
ware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas in Saskatchewan 
and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, they are manu- 
factured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs 
in Nova Scotia and, although it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use, some 
is used for pottery. Two large plants and a few small plants manufacture fireclay re- 
fractories from domestic clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. 
Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern Ontario and deposits 
yielding high-grade china clay have been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia 
but these have not been used on a commercial scale, nor have the ball clays of high bond 
strength occurring in the white mud beds of southern Saskatchewan been developed to any 
extent. 
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30.—Value (Tetal Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1954-63 


Note.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1946 edition. 
New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1954. AO 2.0.2 s pee RSI I bos 33,042 1,082,039 587,994 8,055, 692 17,230, 231 
ODO Wee. sts arcss,sja, cicia Rerares ene tae sistto steers > 49 338 1,196,968 704,025 8,451, 362 18,314,320 
LODO emer sree ere ee ee 47,145 1,196, 868 975, 855 9,415,703 19,173,336 
VOD Zi < cosas, ore: binle fu: siaisa. 5 Moats Ohtleeetert 29,500 1,345,361 803,169 8, 898, 855 18,353,299 
TODS) oc shersic syewisierb ed accuse te otic teens 58, 282 1,509, 536 629,921 10,675, 463 22,786,291 
VOD O ay crerens ates oe sie 4a eR RUS Be wvere-evaleis'g 68,000 1,638,789 743,966 10,374,162 22,174,895 
NOG. so crocis clesrecs se Meanie cise cesitittie tates 83, 435 1,673,618 705, 366 8,093,038 20,191,325 
FOCI Pee Ferckche orc. c dae Me cee chet rts 75, 890 1,582,153 744, 293 8,195,790 19,036, 556 
LOG Qn: sete sey. ass 0 dec eae meee eee ates 142,000 1,712,503 822,400 7,450,131 20,146, 786 
WOGSDY cava ain ecsidere vids mantissa etme 90,000 1,589, 231 774,024 6,718,792 21,433,073 
Manitoba peeentch- Alberta eee = Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LOSS ASS STS Rains 512,989 844, 398 2,316,982 1,696,731 32,360, 098 
QED, Six ccsre, ocsvaleichauanc¥obors o.0/are seve «ete Rioteve sitet 635, 554 992,307 2,800, 481 2,115,415 35,259,770 
OSG, 2 cccevardere rere) eteraterc evorersit jes otsKeeteiete een 754, 503 1,054,071 3,038,544 2,128,955 37,784,980 
19D seterct rrr tt ortere te siw teh. ate DARE 827,697 1,015,389 2,628,187 2,020,701 35,922,158 
1 KOs, Ramey Pome ee ire Seeger IM 5 aif ais > 682,943 1,158, 803 2,569,170 1,639, 494 41,709, 903 
MOO cc ong Slows sre Biera oeisie Sb 65.3 SER oaetee 618,550 1,374, 834 3,572,920 1,949,332 42,515,448 
W960 msescesverl sirtres re rwresbine seers 813, 135 1,130,332 3,551, 682 1,984,607 28, 226,538 
aT Gee Sere ee AS SST cos 623 , 966 1,115, 474 3,617,473 2,091, 353 36, 982,948 
NOG 2 cave acreece do te merce scat, bcdeleteheteiele falcte 621,275 1,354, 635 3,445, 687 2,121, 461 37,816,878 
L9GSPE, S5e. 8b EE. Ses oe mcrae et 581,546 1,165,200 3,074,583 2,332,197 37,758, 646 


Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section on 
metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such features 
as numbers of employees, salaries and wages paid and net value added by processing. 


The figures for ‘net value added by processing’ of industries given in Tables 31 and 32 
are, in each table, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional | 
values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, etc. The totals indicate returns to the different industries, or the ‘business done’ by 
these industries. ‘These industry series of data are not comparable to the commodity 
series shown in Table 5, p. 573 where, with respect to copper, lead, zinc and silver, values 
are computed by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets 
to the total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. 


Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting 
and refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is 
used. There are some imported lead-zine concentrates processed at the smelter in British 
Columbia. The smelting and refining industry is classified as manufacturing and the data 


relative to that industry are included in the primary metal industry (see Chapter XVI on 
Manufactures). 
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31.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by Province, 1962 


Norr.—Figures prior to 1961 are not comparable with those given for earlier years in previous editions of the 


Year Book. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Process 
Supplies, 
Fuel, 
Electricity, 
Freight and 
Smelter 
Charges 


Net Value 
Added by 
Processing 


—_——— | | | SS 


20,612,908 
186,591 

26, 663, 163 
5,024, 153 
117,747,643 
166,593,030 
20,669,013 
16,939, 447 
26, 722,952 
37,239,874 
4,929,898 
5, 859, 026 


33,323, 104 
59,451 
13,572,704 
3,949,810 
116,011,261 
105,778,997 
7,794,654 
12,300,559 
66,049, 556 
61,185, 293 
3,410,619 
3,287,060 


59, 828, 746 
, 182 
44,353 , 868 
9,061,945 
309,016, 600 
381,798,304 
34,631,011 
189,024,919 
561,933,315 
134,838,670 
8,592,850 
13,607, 769 


Plants 
3 . or m- 
Province or Territory Estab- | ployees 
lishments 
No No 
RMI TCULATIO fie ok oko merle. aoe «,ac0o fo fet 23 4, 268 
Prince Edward Island 55 
50 7,493 
5 1,536 
| OHSS ARSE 3 See eines eee es a 536 23, 720 
MN EPEELSMPURGE oo his. s a rae! gRe ss, 6.6. guigsio hd ef erase eye e' Ed 639 33, 204 
SIEGE ias - 5c Me eT sa lche oo ENS a ae LINN wok 83 4,021 
BO MOU AT ae bye 614 sisfe fees v4 6 ote ib alessio.» sree oleh. § 162 2,942 
LE hae SRRRIGRIARiES Me aENEN acide. b a ERnitar de 290 4,991 
PARES OOLUTI DIG. es, fms cies oc ube Shee obo 204 7,075 
PaCOMME CITICOLY: 2. oss achoitis ss sicee ss dese es Tao ee s 33 813 
Nortirwestil Crritories. .j..... cc. deslgsees cows eehs 16 932 
CADAGA. 5), bee harecis Bee stor ca bs 2,086 91,050 


449,187,698 


426,723, 068 


1,746,983, 779 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries operating 


in Canada in the year 1962 is presented in Table 32. 


32.—Principal Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1962 
Norr.—Figures prior to 1961 are not comparable with those given for earlier years in previous editions of the 


Year Book. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


310,231,110 
1,340,953 
64,578,944 
53,489, 185 


2,517,012 | 


23,545,985 
74,049,980 
60,354, 409 
30,354, 642 


53,390, 710 
36,072,604 
1,559,605 


269, 268 
5,356,350 


63, 223,873 
34,384, 876 

5,563, 243 
23,275,754 


22,342,005 
10,142,949 
12,199,056 


Cost of 
Process 
Supplies, 
Fuel, 
Electricity, 
Freight and 
Smelter 


281, 163,360 
171,105 
27,177,876 
75,119, 437 
1,096, 485 
52,159,210 
24,606, 823 
72,513, 824 
28,318,600 


37,750,450 
23 , 884, 728 


94,671,444 
13, 862,543 
66,599,176 
14, 209,725 


13,137,814 
4,812,311 
8,325,503 


Net Value 
Added by 
Processing 


$ 
723,546,036 


135, 816,670 


159,102,377 
111,180,837 


539, 827 
11,510,536 


783,815, 792 


676,361,883 


80,469,574 
40,982,740 
39, 486, 834 


Plants _ 
or m- 
Industry Estab- | ployees 
lishments 
No No. 
MUO EEREROS Siete oe Ber Ccetere Sle weg Tavs op afew e's ea Chore 564 59,317 
EAACOLID Ol depes.vdajontete casas 6 bP aed «ect eo ede 39 231 
OLCMCMARUZ Sieh oe es cs. core bce Ge ete s dee 133 15,220 
GWopper-vold-sil ver esos cuca sas te se ceeleee dee 191 11,046 
OPEV CL-CO DAL brs. xticte Save seais. 8s eb ioe stol oo 0.0 sels 21 611 
il VOr-lGAG-ZINC: : sh dacccgeas ooo ve asses vko 59 4,532 
MEEK OLLODDEL Ao fie one ents side 37 13,342 
OME TA tarnot.t tort ac.s co Renee bse gee te a tel 55 9,215 
Miscellaneous: metals......5...6sesseccsenes 29 5,120 
PU TMASISICUAINCS caeioriscretwis 0G 0 ole « 010 Sie Soleo eo eit 154 11,521 
ACCS UGS eA boa te ss forever iage ote Te ole 18 6,997 
Feldspar, quartz and nepheline syenite..... 20 380 
POSH ERAS erect ay wisic sie hatte ee wine cave 6 oie 10 608 
PTO o nee Set teact lec «5 a cle < ols cio clo ae afore nave wgels 15 21 
IGG S Pere rire othate wieti oe:c cho aie dates be adel 49 1,370 
NES Dee oes cco he thes + c.c.s cee dole 11 907 
MAIC ANG SOAPSLONE) i. Gk eels ols Hone cee se ols 4 82 
Miscellaneous non-metallics................ 27 1,156 
| es FES nee 4 er eae, 5 Sear 7 650 14, 293 
MEGA cog ral ciata, ost athsh. ats 0.0 cinss so Slo Gio s a 0.4 v0 101 9,470 
Natural gas processing...........sscccceees 50 845, 
Petroleum and natural gas.............00:: 499 3,978 
Structural Materials................ce0e0005- 718 5,919 
RAG OLAV Cll, hoc pte colo dewie'ep.senst as 511 2,722 
EONONS Pic. conch fo Bos cs dete rae cccnd sé 207 3,197 
MX PAILO CD OUAISS ys orcs wicieieicie sires 2,086 91,050 


449,187,698 


426,723, 068 


1,746, 933,779 
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Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


Table 33 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1962. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1963 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
of mining and quarrying industries. The 1962 figures are provisional and have been con- 
verted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces troy for silver, 
and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1962 


Nore.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petro- 
leum 
’000 oz.t. | 000 oz.t. | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
Afghanistan............. — _ _— _ _— _ 73.9 — 
AID ania nccacmticcntonce — — 2.9 _ — — — 865.3 
Aleerint 22% 2%. SRR AR. — -—- 0.9} 1,181.7 9.9 46.3 58.4 22, 588.6 
Ola oar eee eae a _ 2.0 EVEN — —_ — 519.2 
Argentina aot ances — — — —_— 31.7 — 232.6 15, 480.9 
Australias: Sn eeartiss 1,073.1 | 17,830.8 124.0 | 3,499.8 414.6 378.0 | 27,418.9 os 
ANSEIIS c.28 calccran ase sce _ -— 2.2) Io. 1, 28a! 6.6 9.8 110.2 2,637.8 
Bahrain accne. cence aoe — _ _— — _ —_ _ 2,479.1 
Bechuanaland........... 0.3 — _ _ — — — _ 
Belgium... so see ch _ _ 26.5 _ _ 23/397.7 — 
BOMVIa. costatiec sce: 49.4] 3,761.61 2.61 — 20.51 4.0 _ 401.2 
BISZl cero t acer eet — =~ F594 — 15.4 — 2,698.5 4,811.6 
Britain soon ce eee —_ — _ 4,619.8 0.4 — 221,128.02 141.1 
British Guiana.......... 7 — — _ — — — a 
IBEURGL sce oe eet — = - — _ — oo 4,215.2 
Bulgaria sciscs te. = — 21.5 284.4 117.5 88.7 701.1 219.4 
Burinas-sceb eee — 1,720.1 0.2 _ 22.5 9.0 Sie 643.7 
Cameroon... 000. 5cccee 0.8 — _ — _— _ _ _ 
Canddathi-erowkerist 4,178.4 | 30, 423.0 457.4 | 27,359.7 21bre 463.1 | 10,284.8 36,312.1 
Central African Republic 0.1 _ — _ _— _ — — 
Chilean eee _ 2,183.0 812.7 | 5,687.9 1.5 0.4 1,805.6 1,679.9 
China— 

Mainland=es ee — a 110.2 _ 99.2 110.2 _ — 
WALWANS heck. cons 24.0 — 2.3 -- — — 5,019.9 2. 
Colombia s. seateccss tte 407.1 13128 -— 297.6 ~ — 3,306.9 7,781.2 

Congo— 

IBIAZZaville. s.ccnceee: shed —_ _— — 0.4 — — 135.6 

Leopoldville........... 203.7 | 1,594.7 327.4 — — 104.9 83.8 — 
Cubat ee de ee =_— — 7.5 5.5 — — — 13.2 
Cyprus ters eee —_ —_ 27.81 —_ — — — — 
Czechoslovakia......... — _ _ 1,129.9 14.9 — 29,926.6 195.1 
Hcurdore ss. de cnet. 20.6 128.6 — — — — — 374.8 
FOrithegfanaaecs tect ete 2.3 _ _ _ —_ _ _- _ 
FitnIOp aa. sce ene ote 8.1 _ — —_ — _~ — _ 
Wijipislands:s 4. cements 86.5 — — 4.4 —_ _— — —_ 
Hinlandres. ae: oie 15.2 379.4 41.9 212 37 4.0 deo os _ 
HRanCoss take eee tee 46.4] 2,658.9 — 23, 758.1 15.0 17.9 | 57,715.9 2,612.5 
French Guiana.......... 5.21 — — — — — — — 
(Gabontra. torte tote e 16.2 — — — — — - 911.6 
Germany— 

Hasterpy .ccasces ees — — 28.1 543.4 Cat 8.8 2,838.5 -— 

tha Republic of... 4 15,374.5 2.2} 4,299.0 54.9 124.3 | 156,527.1 7,469.3 

BNA ees ae eee, ae ‘ — o> — _ — — — 

(GRRE COc: borne Suosee eees o — 138.2 a 116.8 14.1 18.7 — a 
Greenland? sess ee — — — — 0.9 Pa 28.7 — 
Guatemalaciwogusceceeies _ —_ — _ Dol 2.54 — — 
Guanes tts: oteeammanton — —_ — 385.8 _— — — —- 
Hlondunasaess. eee ee ee 2.81} 2,990.0 — — 6.5 lee G — _ 
ongahongs. sacnes eae — _— — 69.4 a — — — 
Flanvery. shin rekon oe a _— 0.4 195.1 1.0 2.4 3,682.8 1,808.9 
Unig! ae aee. oc. othe ion 163.3 131.8 11.6 | 8,969.5 5.2 6.5 | 67,648.8 1,129.9 
TIGH OREN, «os spent wen te _— _ _ — _— — 519.2 25, 115.1 

Westelrman:s).. 5.00. ote _ — — ee — — — 136.7 
ITAN ee ice eee _ _ — 33.1 11.0 8.3 174.2 72,003.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1962—concluded 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petro- 
leum 
"000 oz.t. | ’000 oz.t. | 000 tons | '000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 

MEPL Chines es.te cities Svbuste histo — — — _ oa — 54, 263.5 
LETTS Ra et cet ee as -— “ 2.6 —_ — — 224.9 — 
BRP Sc RioStcn. Ree ae tees — — 5.7 — — — —_ 146.6 
EEN 9 ae oe en ae Se _ 945.2 _— 622.8 45.6 150.2 762.8 1,993.0 
MMI os ie cine Ses oe 420.9 | 8,912.2 114.1 | 2,230.0 59.0 212.2} 59,964.6 837.8 
A Es 8.9 —_ —_ — — —_ — 
Korea— 

Si Sat estes tat” sae nk No _— — —_ _- 55.1 93.7 8, 267.3 _ 

pee OL ener oe 107.9 411.5 0.9 264.6 1.5 0.4 8,205.6 —_ 
OUCATG Sco EE wore kh — — — — — —_ _ 101, 607.7 
Kuwait (neutral zone)... — — — — — — _ 14, 357.6 
REID 5... Socisss wa cews Gh. 252 — — 2,924.4 _ _— — — 

MLE VAAN oi to. Fetes 5 sie wis 3.00 ¢ _ — — a = -- —_ 8,655.31 
Luxembourg Ae a — — 1,976.4 — _ — _ 
Madagascar............. 0.3 —_ o- — — — — —_ 
Malaya, Federation of.. 6.2 — — 4,081.9 — — —_ _ 
MIRREN Ge os ere ce es 236.8 | 41,210.8 51.9 | 1,202.6 213.1 276.3 1,220.3 17, 637.0 
Mroncolia. (2.9 nie hs —_— — _ — — _ 937.0 _ 
Morocco........ — 826.3 2.8 744.1 99.3 37.9 407.9 140.0 
Mozambique Spats 0.1 — — — — _— 328.5 — 
Netherlands............ _ — — — — _ 12, 757.0 2,377.7 
New Caledonia — — — 187.4 — —_ — -— 
New Guinea (Australia). 40.3 25.7 — —_ —_ — — — 
New Zealand Dies — — test — _ 783.7 1.1 
INA CAT ALU o.e/eis.0:0)0 0,018 Base 220.91 — 8.0 _ — —_ _— _ 
MIVETIAS.. . 2. cs rls ae, 0.3 — — — _ — 698.9 3,666.3 
INOrway «cence rik — — 16.5 | 1,300.7 3.5 12.6 489.4 _ 
BO UARATY 5 cies dys ees siotoe's,*,« — — _— “+ — — 1,091.3 491.6 
PADUA Cs cok vx bielnetd STR 0.1 — — — — — —_ — 
BERG seid ok Lap Eo 126.2 | 36,015.3 202.8 | 3,579.2 206.6 314.4 179.7 2,684.1 
PPAIIPPINGS. .. 2 5.000 evs 423.4 675.2 60.3 856.5 0.1 5.0 79.7 _— 

lama te Hews AEA — — 15.1 751.8 41.8 159.9 | 120,817.7 222.7 
Morita) PPS. | ales tf oeel 24.5 — oan 147.7 = — 446.4 
(2 OUD eS eae — — — — _— — _ 9,709.2 
Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

land, Federation of— 

Northern Rhodesia.... 3.6 697.7 619.8 — 16.3 50.3 — _ 

Southern Rhodesia.... 554.6 83.6 15.1 423.3 — — 3,115.1 
atisnin fen) 22.54 asst “ — — 612.9 13.8 — 5, 863.2 13,0 077.8 
Stepan cee eet yee ite 2.9 —_ — — — — — 65.0 
Saudi Arabia............ — ~ — — — —_ —_— 83, 501.2 
Cg A ee ee en — _— — — ~ —_ — 1.1 
prerra, LeOne>......2..0s — — — 1,261.01 —_ — — _ 
South Africa............ 25,492.0 | 2,549.6 50.7 | 3,055.6 — — 45, 497.9 _ 
South West Africa....... _— 1,253.9 26.2 — 81.7 _— — — 

1 at Saenger Bares 1.8 a 9.5} 3,184.6 78.3 103.4 | 15,300.1 — 

SUP CAC aes Se a 1.5 — — — — _ — _— 
SERRE hs ot RT ai 2.6 _ — — ~ ~ _ — 
BWACHANG..< cee cee ee Zen — _ — — — — _ 
MWOUOHLS. 1255 she. eee: 128.7 | 3,369.4 21.1 | 14,697.1 74.7 69.9 153.2 — 
pwitzerland ©... 0.0.0.6. 0.00. —_ _ — 3 — — — _— 

Beranganyika.........-%.. 101.6 — — — _— _— 3.3 = 
Mipniland 6 2.229518 eRe _ _ — 33.1 2.6 _ _ _— 
Trinidad and Tobago.... — = — oa — = — 7,623.6 
mrucial Oman........... — — ooo — —_ — _ 816.8 
ENR ISIR St. Pe. Patsy cic do wars _ 12.9 — 455.3 14.4 4.9 _— —_ 
SENG 8 fot ic bb oye LS os — — 31.1 503.8 Salk 6.3 4,291.3 655.9 
“Lo pare Ep Se a 0.51 17.2 —_ — —_ -— _ 
Union of Soviet ; 

Socialist Republics. . _ — 716. 5 | 81,899.5 402.3 440.9 | 425,973.8 | 205,296.6 
United Arab Republic... 1.2 - 253.5 — — — 5,148.9 
United States........... 1,556.0 | 36, 346. Aol ert 228, 4 | 48,730.9 237.0 505.5 | 436,021.3 | 398,659.6 
SJpper Volta........5.... 39.8 — _— _— — 
Venezuela............... 28.8 — — 9, 358. 6 _ — 29.8 | 184,537.9 

iet Nam— 

OEM: fete ora. cs orcs, 6 —~ — — — _ — 2,866.0 _ 

Republic of........... — _ — — _ —~ 78.3 _ 
VIROSIA VIG ils od 6 os'sa se 70.3; 3,752.0 57.0 887.4 112.4 67.4 1,308. 4 1,681.0 

1 Exports. 2 Excludes Northern Ireland. 3 Final DBS figures. 4 Imports into the United 


States. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water Power Resources—Available and Developed* 


Canada, a land of many large lakes and fast-flowing rivers, is richly endowed with 
immense water power resources. With the exception of the prairies of the mid-west, these 
resources are found in considerable magnitude in almost every part of the country. 

British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with, generally 
speaking, a high rate of precipitation, has many mountain rivers which offer abundant 
opportunity for the development of hydro-electric power. Notable for their power potential 
are such rivers as the Columbia, the Fraser, the Peace and the Stikine. Up to the present 
time, however, hydro-electric developments on smaller rivers in the southern part of 
British Columbia have supplied the province’s major load requirements. The immense 
power resources of the larger rivers have gone unused, chiefly because of remoteness from 
present demand areas or because of conflicts of interest between fisheries and power devel- 
opment. The water power resources of British Columbia, in total magnitude the second 
greatest in Canada, have played and will continue to play a very important part in the 
development of the province. 

Important water power sites await development on the Yukon River in the Yukon 
Territory and on the South Nahanni River in the Northwest Territories. Indications are 
that the rivers draining the District of Keewatin, north of Manitoba, will also contribute 
materially to the total power potential of the Northwest Territories. In view of the lack 
of developed native fuel sources and difficulties in transportation, water power is of special 
importance in the development of mining areas such as those at Yellowknife in the North- 
west Territories and at Mayo in the Yukon Territory. 

Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest water power potential. 
For many years, the more heavily populated southern region of the province has been 
supplied from hydro-electric developments on the Winnipeg River. With the advent of 
high-voltage, long-distance transmission, however, power from hydro-electric stations on 
northern rivers will flow south to help meet the constantly growing demands of industrial, 
urban and rural users. In both Alberta and Saskatchewan, abundant reserves of coal, 
oil and natural gas are used to fuel the thermal-electric plants which satisfy much of the 
demand for power in these provinces. In Alberta, the principal existing hydro-electric 
developments are located on the Bow River and its tributaries, but there are substantial 
power resources in northern regions of the province, too remote from urban centres to 


* Revised by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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warrant development at the present time. In Saskatchewan, large water power resources 
exist in the central and northern parts of the province, principally on the Churchill, Fond 
du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. In 1963, power from the first development on the 
Saskatchewan River was fed into the transmission network of the provincially owned 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation, which serves the more settled areas of the province. 
Previously, these areas had been served by thermal-electric plants fuelled by coal, oil or 
natural gas, the hydro-electric power generated in the province being used almost exclusively 
for mining purposes in northern areas. 

The pace of industrial expansion in Ontario since the turn of the present century 
has made heavy demands on the province’s substantial water power potential, to the 
extent that hydro-electric installed capacity in Ontario is exceeded in total magnitude only 
by that of Quebec. The largest hydro-electric development in the province is located 
on the Niagara River at Queenston, where the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Stations 
Nos. 1 and 2 and the associated pumping-generating station have a combined capacity 
of 2,521,000 hp. Completion of development of most of Ontario’s water power sites 
located within economic reach of demand areas has led, within the past few years, to an 
increasing dependence upon electric energy generated in thermal plants and to the building 
of Canada’s first nuclear thermal plants. An important contributing factor is the growing 
recognition of the benefits offered by integrating the operation of hydro and thermal plants. 
Despite this growing emphasis on thermal power, development of a number of the province’s 
more remote hydro sites is now considered economically feasible, largely as a result of recent 
marked advances in extra-high-voltage, long-distance transmission techniques. Several 
of these sites are under construction. 

With more than 30 p.c. of the national recorded total, Quebec’s water power resources 
are the most extensive in the country. Quebec leads the other provinces also in terms of 
installed turbine capacity with a total installation of some 13,200,000 hp.—about 47 p.e. 
of the total for all of Canada. The greatest concentration of hydro-electric capacity 
in one plant in Canada is installed in the 2,145,000-hp. Beauharnois development on the 
St. Lawrence River. Notable also are the Bersimis I development on the Bersimis River 
and the Shipshaw plant on the Saguenay River, each with an installed capacity of 1,200,000 
hp. A major power scheme involving the harnessing of the headwaters of the Manicouagan 
and Outardes Rivers is under construction. The completed project will make available 
about 7,300,000 hp. of additional capacity at new and existing developments on the two 
rivers. 


The water power resources of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, although small in 
_ comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable source of energy. Numerous 
rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power sites advantageously situated 
for urban or rural use. In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and, conse- 
quently, water power plants are limited in size to those used for small mills. Topography 
and runoff conditions on the Island of Newfoundland are favourable for the development 
of power, even though river drainage areas are generally not large. Considerable power 
development has taken place on the Island, mainly to serve the pulp and paper industry. 
Labrador has what is considered to be one of the largest sources of water power in Canada 
in the Hamilton River and its tributaries. 


An accurate comparison of the magnitude and state of development of Canada’s 
water power resources with those of other countries is not possible because world statistics 
are incomplete and are not tabulated on the same basis. Available information would 
indicate, however, that Canada is exceeded only by the United States in the total amount 
of hydraulic turbine capacity actually installed. In terms of installed water power 
capacity per thousand population, Canada is second only to Norway. It is interesting to 
note that, with the exception of those of the United States, Canada’s water power resources, 
fifth in order of magnitude, are more readily available to prospective markets than is the 
case in any of the countries that have greater power potential. 


Table 1 gives, by province or territory, the estimated total water power resources of 
Canada and the total existing capacity of all water power plants. 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1964 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 
Turbine 


Province or Territory At Ordinary |} At Ordinary | Installation 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
hp. hp. hp. 

INewioundlandis 2.5. cot cua ccocaeters ove 6 cece isto aso a eave ances and seven Ss eae 1,608,000 3,264,000 632,025 

Princetl d wardcislancdeyes «tas te tres. coe cctenieer, Gee ete oe vie coe Rima 500 ! 
Nova Seotians 5. acres iiatiectot ctor dace exerci peat oo oe ee 30,500 177,000 204,538 
New: Bronswitk. «samt cet cette cert ete ee ticiccesc tice cco nie ne Ree 123,000 334,000 309,726 
Quebec i HLiseee ee ate LI BET ae ae eee 12,557,000 23,711,000 13,176,845 
Ontario #. Stews, Bisons a Es me een bs. sean t ae oe eee 5,496,000 7,701,000 8,247,512 
IManitobar 5. .cauminth i eiittsica se chit s omeraes oo catitiome accu conic 4,758,000 8,454,000 988,900 
Saskatchewathiie serie. eee le cate lbs Seal haio dace peae eta 52,000 1,131,000 326,135 
UNUM oye) a: pein eae ae, meter yea ewer Met gar bears Sian Recs Gy heme gc cy ati 3 911,000 2,453,000 414,455 
Britishe@oltinhia-c.ccces vote ete cc com oe cre ce eee eee 18,200,000! 19, 400,000! 3,831,326 
Wirkon ‘Merritoryie eM. BOAT. SO. oe ert ee ee 5,859,000! 5,866,000! 38,190 
Northwest? Perritoriesincas a. eh aoe ea oe ae ee eee 1,367,000 1,791,000 22,250 
Canad asa assests He ed Aloe ee eee Lae 51,462,000 74,285,000 28,193,562 


1Reflects the effect of possible stream-flow regulation based on known storage potentials. 


The figures in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent continuous 24-hour 
power based on available data on stream-flow and hydraulic head at individual sites. 
The hydraulic head used is the feasible concentration of head, which has been measured 
or at least estimated at existing falls, rapids and known power sites. No consideration 
has been given to possible economic concentrations of head on rivers and streams of gradual 
gradient, except at those locations where the available head has been definitely established 
by field investigations. 

It should be emphasized that the figures of available power represent only the minimum 
water power possibilities of Canada. Many unrecorded power sites exist on rivers and 
streams throughout the country, particularly in the less-explored northerly districts. 


‘7 


As power surveys are extended, detailed information on new sites will become available 


and, undoubtedly, substantial additions to present figures of available power will result. 
With the exception of British Columbia, Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, 
estimates of available power are based upon existing river flows and do not take into 
account the benefits of stream-flow regulation that would result from the development 
of storage potential. In addition, the figures of available power do not include the power 
potential of major river diversions that have been investigated but not developed. 

The figures in the third column of Table 1 are the totals of plant capacities based 
upon the manufacturer’s rating as indicated on the name-plate of each unit. In a few 


cases where, subsequent to installation of the unit, a change in the normal operating head — 


has been effected, a rating based on the new normal operating head is used. The maximum 
economic turbine installation at any power site can be determined only by careful considera- 
tion of all the conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual development. 
It is the usual practice, however, to install turbines with a total capacity in excess of the 
power equivalent of the ordinary six-month flow at the site. This additional capacity 
may be installed for use at peak-load hours or to facilitate plant or system maintenance, 
or to take advantage of high river flow. 


The extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the power equivalent of the ordinary — 


six-month flow depends upon the factors that govern the system of power-plant operation, 
and varies widely in different parts of the country. In some developments, the difference 
may amount to as much as several hundred per cent. For this reason, the figures in 
the third column of Table 1 are not directly comparable with those in column two. For 
the same reason, it is not feasible to forecast future capacity installation on the basis of 
estimates of available water power. 

The steady growth of hydraulic turbine capacity is shown in Table 2. The average 
annual growth of 56,000 hp. in the period 1900-05 increased sharply to about 150,000 hp. 
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per annum in the 1906-22 period, largely as a result of improvements in electric power 
transmission and of the construction of large hydro-electric stations. Because of the 
heavier demand for electricity during the prosperous 1920’s, the rate of installation increased 
appreciably in 1923 and continued at a nearly uniform rate of 377,000 hp. per annum 
until 1935. Conditions resulting from the economic depression of the early 1930’s were 
responsible for a decrease in construction starts and the comparatively low rate of installa- 
tion during the period 1936-39. The wartime demand for power accelerated the installation 
rate to an average of 481,000 hp. per annum for the period 1940-43. Few new develop- 
ments were started in the later war years or in the immediate postwar period so that from 
1944 to 1947 only a small amount of new capacity came into operation. However, the 
program of construction of hydro-electric power plants gained momentum soon after the 
War and the results are apparent in the substantial growth in new capacity brought 
into service during the period 1948-60, when the average annual rate of installation exceeded 
1,200,000 hp. In sharp contrast to this high average rate are the comparatively moderate 


_ net totals of 294,650 hp.* and 415,468 hp. of new capacity put into service in 1961 and 1962, 
respectively. The previous high rate of installation resumed in 1963, however, when a 


total of 1,090,000 hp. of new capacity was brought into service. 


* Does not reflect an increase of 60,000 hp. brought about by the re-rating of an existing plant in Quebec. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1954-63 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362; for 1931-39 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 362; for 1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557; and for 1951-53 in the 1963-64 edition, pp. 584-585. 


Sn 
oe 


Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. 
oo 1,521 19,810 4,601 82,864 53,876 
—_ 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 763 490,821 
— 2,233 37, 623 21,976 955,090 1,057, 422 
— 2,489 114,224 133,681 2,718,130 2,088,055 
—_ 2,617 139,217 133,347 4,320,943 2,597,595 
262,810 2,299 150,960 133,111 6,372,812 3,513,840 
323,150 1,882 170,908 164,130 7,773,822 4,845,486 
329,150 1,882 177,018 164, 130 7,975,657 5,367, 866 
336, 750 1,882 179,718 164,130 8,489, 957 5,443, 766 
337,970 1,882 181,958 209,130 8,979, 857 5,824, 766 
368,935 1,660 183,168 254,375 | 9,857,607 7,150,851 
370,925 1,660 184,538 254,258 | 11,263,645 7,788,062 
384,025 1,660 184,538 254,258 | 12,440,145 7,814, 562 
384,025 1,660 204,538 254,258 | 12,576,845 7,959,512 
504,025 1,660 204,538 309,726 | 12,816,845 7,959,512 
632,025 1,660 204,538 309,726 | 13,176,845 8,247,512 
was Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba chowrak Alberta Conn bin ea Canada 
hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. 
1,000 — 280 9,366 5 173,323 
38,800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
85,325 35 33, 122 309, 534 13,199 2,515.559 
311,925 42,035 70,532 630, 792 13,199 6,125,012 
420,925 90,835 71,997 788,763 18,199 8,584, 438 
595,200 111,835 107,225 | 1,284,208 28,45 12,562,750 
756, 900 109,835 258,710 | 2,246,868 32,440 || 16,684,131 
796,900 109, 835 284,010 2,271,460 33, 240 17,511,148 
796, 900 109.835 285,010 2,514,960 33,240 18,356,148 
778,900 109, 835 308,010 3,122,460 36,240 19,891,008 
778,900 109, 835 312,595 3,310,460 51,240 22,379,626 
778,900 128, 835 312,455 3,499, 106 51,240 24,633,624 
946,900 132,135 414,455 3,700,326 60,440 26,333,444 
988,900 142,135 414,455 3,701,326 60, 440 26,688,094 
988, 900 142.135 414,455 8,701,326 60, 440 27,103,562 
988, 900 326,135 414,455 | 3,831,326 60,440 |} 28,193,562 


eee ON 
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The availability of large amounts of low-cost hydro-electric energy has been an essential 
factor in the development of Canadian industry. Power from hydro-electric plants ranging 
in capacity from a few hundred horsepower to more than a million horsepower is carried 
via transmission line networks to urban centres and rural districts. The ability to transmit 
power over relatively long distances has facilitated the decentralization of industry and has 
enabled manufacturers to carry on operations in many of the smaller centres of population. 


Table 3 indicates the respective amounts of water power developed by utilities and 
by industrial establishments. For the purposes of this tabulation, utilities are defined as 
companies, municipalities or individuals who sell most of the power they develop. In some 
cases, they include also certain subsidiary companies whose main purpose is to develop 
and sell power to a parent company for industrial uses. The total of 21,972,661 hp. of 
turbine capacity installed in plants operated by utilities on Jan. 1, 1964 represented 78 p.c. 
of Canada’s total installed capacity. 


Industries are defined as companies or individuals who develop power mainly for 
their own use. The total installed capacity of plants operated by industrial establish- 
ments on Jan. 1, 1964 was 6,220,901 hp. In addition to the power generated in their own 
plants, industries purchase a considerable amount from utilities. 

The total hydraulic installation at the beginning of 1964 (28,193,562 hp.) is the total 
of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines in Canada. 


3.—Installed Water Power Capacity, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1964 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory Total 
Utilities! Industries? 

hp. hp. hp. 
Newfoundland est. F: .'S. hese is VER ee BIR 518,305 113,720 632,025 
‘Prince: Wdward Islands. etese ccs co cee tine ale tetas Been ona 240 1,420 1,660 
INOVatScotia. ee. Nees orc Fee ee es coe ee de eels foes een ceo une 189,345 15,193 204,538 
INGWIDTUNS WICK coat acct tees caer ee bee telae tate oe trades on ee teas 283, 408 26,318 309, 726 
Qieheasa: ss nok: wetaneday chi ee Giee’s cate teal Sachs See aa aia» ectetg oars upaerene 9,519,678 3,657, 167 13,176,845 
Ontariod. <>). TEGL EAR. Fens ee ee rw cc vs Cade tds oe SOUR RMIC ES Coe ect Aeted 7,804,110 443 , 402 8,247,512 
INTENT DE et. cas pert ne tects tein es teh Rater ee oe Senet reer ee 973,000 15,900 988,900 
Saskatchewan va, fOr. oss eoe te ee bc ah Mette eels Su ete et obs vee 309,500 16,635 326,135 
Albettar es. Soa 008 Pt ARERR eR. SR Le. SRO 413,390 1,065 414,455 
British’ Columbideas acer erences cece teh tte eae aon eee 1,920,945 1,910,381 3,831,326 
Yukonand Northwest Territories! >... 302.508)... Rest. J. PRR 40,740 19,700 60, 440 
Cam ad ae yrs eee iis eal sean Sistah eats ve We Mle haat oe ahthote 21,972,661 6,220,904 28,193,562 

Percentage of fotal.installationtss:2 oi 54ic oo stalnateewe eid ance oieceniess rdela ele 78 22 100 

1 Includes only hydro-electric installations that develop power mainly for sale. 2 Includes only water 


power installations developed by industries mainly for their own use. 


Section 2.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements* 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such gener- 
ating facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, at 
the time of peak load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant capacity 
requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 


* Prepared by the Energy Statistics Section, Industry Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate since 1950. The annual rate 


_ of increase was 8.0 p.c. in the twelve-year period 1951-63 and 6.0 p.c. in the period 1959-63. 
_ In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1964-68 is only 6.4 p.c.; thermal 


generating capability is expected to grow at the average rate of 7.3 p.c. a year in the forecast 


period compared with 15.8 p.c. in the period 1951-63 but hydro-electric capability is 
expected to increase at only 3.0 p.c. a year compared with 6.7 p.c. in the 1951-63 period. 


Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric 
generating capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the 
largest thermal capability, followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first nuclear 
capability is scheduled for 1967. 

The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 
for Quebec amounting to 2,323,000 kw., followed by Ontario 2,199,000 kw., Alberta 


790,000 kw., and British Columbia 769,000 kw. Quebec will meet most of its increased 


generating capability by adding over 2,014,000 kw. in hydro capability and 309,000 kw. 
in thermal capability. Ontario will add 1,915,000 kw. thermal, including 218,000 kw. 


nuclear, and 284,000 kw. hydro, and Alberta will add 300,000 kw. hydro and 490,000 kw. 


thermal. Thus, it is apparent that thermal capability is becoming of greater importance, 
partly because of decreasing availability of hydro resources in provinces such as Ontario 
and partly because technological advances have made possible much more efficient use 
of thermal fuels in the operation of thermal base load plants. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand 
of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 6.8 p.c. 
a year from 1951 to 1963 but only 6.4 p.c. a year from 1959 to 1963; peak load demand is 
forecast to increase at the average rate of 6.0 p.c. a year in the period 1964-68. Asa result 
of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase 
in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to the 
United States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability increased each year from 
1951 to 1963, with the exception of 1961 and 1963. The forecast is for decreases from 1964 
to 1967 and an increase for 1968. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm power peak 
load, which reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960, is expected to decrease to 16.8 p.c. in 1968. 


4.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1963 


(Thousand kilowatts) 

Type of Generating Facility Nfid. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
BMOO-CICCUIIC SM ate cis ccc tea sss ceesteeedes 444 =— 143 224 9,271 5,601 
Thermal-electric— 

Lee et cate oe ects ete: 45 61 387 304 59 2,376 
internal COMBUStION. sacs cc cs cades sce desc ce: 7 10 
RAS DUT DINGS ee coe ee ee aera os hae snes Bee eae _ — —_ _— 36 _ 
IP OGRE enone oso c one ssccm oe ts 496 58 532 535 9,376 7,989 
Yukon 
Man Sask Alta. B.C and Canada 
N.W.T 
EO -OCULIG Pe ae «5.88 c'< Mo ic.cic ss sey vege tee ete 735 208 326 2,670 44 19,666 
Thermal-electric— 
iN os ae a ae | 291 492 713 475 1 5,194 
fatermalicombustion «2.92, <..:.0, 0 Maesiee gees aes 7 36 31 106 11 236 
OAS hip On ae. ee a ce a — 39 130 177 — 382 


ne | 


OURS cers eps pa «+> Bhd» «th « 1,033 75 1,200 3,428 56 25,478 
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Section 3.—Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either gener- 
ated or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 


The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. Earlier reports, 
entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. 


The figures of total water and thermal power generated for the years 1950-55 shown in 
Table 6 are compiled on the old basis, figures for 1956 are shown on both bases for com- 
‘parative purposes, and those for later years are on the new basis. 


6.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station 1950-62, and by Province 1961 and 1962 


Generated by— Generated by— 


Year and Prov- |}———________—_ Year and Proy-_ |———————______ 
ince or Territory Water Thermal Total ince or Territory Water Thermal Total 
Power Power Power Power 
7000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
EN ars Seg 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 }1956!............. 81,839,968 | 6,542,333 | 88,383,301 
Rey ress Foe to ths 52,955,002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 11957.............. 83,373,220 | 7,668,860 | 91,042,080 
DD ts vis Seabee eras 57,023,530 | 2,385,668 | 59,409,198 1958.............. 90,509,200 | 6,975,089 | 97,484,289 
OBER ce aot eet 58,926,462 | 3,934,465 | 62,860,927 1959.............. 97,039,830 | 7,588,653 |104, 628,483 
LSS eer 62,572,316. |.9,004; 124 }°65, 936,440 L960) FL. ck. cee ons 105,882,773 | 8,495,160 |114,377,933 
MHI cts cacckhosat 69,478,003 | 3,432,589 | 72,910,592 1961.............. 103,919,241 | 9,794,077 |113, 713,318 
LED aemea murine omnes 73,524,583 | 4,479,770 | 75,004,353 1962.............. 104,050,724 | 18,418,024 |117, 468,748 
1961 1962 
Cs a oes mle 15320; 552 1375008" |Get; 4577 O60 IN ld.) RE. sees. 1,550,516 112,185 | 1,662,651 
OL Ee es 407 88, 150 88: bbe RARE eee! 407 101,347 101,754 
USS eee aed 544° OG; eel. 317, 123. | hd, 861! 183) INES... 2 ee es «2 715,400 | 1,233,689 | 1,949,089 
eB SS o.. 5 1,020,737 8912400) |and, 912) 137 IN GBs. eee ees oe 1,213,475 961,180 | 2,174,655 
a es 49 547,805 307,790 | 49,855,595 |Que.............-. 49 907, 955 351,347 | 50,259,302 
OS ae ea 30, 137, 126 |° 1,216,464 |134, 953,590 Ont...) ..52..00.4 30,912,426 | 4,377,429 | 35,289,855 
WEEIYEN ccs ck okt 3,589, 242 257,367 | 3,846,609 ||Man.............. 4,220,586 146,019 | 4,366,605 
Btekes...... oe S08 659,971 1,885, 133) | 92, 545,104 ||Sask.... c6:.200.5 706,739 | 1,981,635 | 2,688,374 
PEAS... os ch PES 1,017,731 2,152, (Ao |G 3,770,476 \||Alta:. 1. eer. 956,195 | 3,137,192 | 4,093,387 
Ca Ee ee 12,299,630 004; 823 ulels, 204, Ansel BC Jk tercortartay 13,668,585 983,492 | 14,652,077 
Yukon and Yukon and 
Th ea Ut Deter deat 182,030 36,074 218,104 INE Wee aececsiers 198, 440 32,559 230,999 


Canada, 1961. .| 103,919,241 | 9,794,077 | 113,713,318 | Canada, 1962. .| 104,050,724 | 13,418,024 | 117,468,748 


1 New series, see immediately preceding text. 


Of the total generation in 1962 of 117,468,748,000 kwh., 88.6 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 11.4 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed somewhat 
among provinces as shown in the following statement. 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal 

p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Newfoundland................ 93.3 6.7 IM Anitoa. Msc: t tet ue ook we 96.7 3.3 

Prince Edward Island........ 0.4 99.6 Saskatchewan.........eeeeeee 26.3 Tan 

Bs Wadd OO UIG 5 oar fo tots'c octet 'e stan’ 36.7 63.3 Albertattc x, S890: 2 ee. a 23.4 76.6 

OW Brunswick... ..:d.is%ieies's 55.8 44,2 British Columbia... ssc. «6 sc 93.3 6.7 

PURO GOL ss SEE SOE. 2 2. TEE 99.3 0.7 Yukon and N.W.T............ 85.9 14.1 
RUDEATIO 55. SRS. Suis'oc'os' GEOL GE 87.6 12.4 
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Table 7 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by 
province, and Tables 8 and 9 give figures classified by type of production establishment. 
Total installed capacity in Canada amounted to 24,967,000 kw. in 1962, an increase of 
875,632 kw. over 1961. Of the 1962 total, 20,382,963 kw. were accounted for by utilities 
and the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1961 and 1962 total sales to 
ultimate customers amounted to 79,874,233,000 kwh. and 84,331,799,000 kwh., respectively, 
of which 99.6 p.c. was sold each year by utilities. 

Sales to power customers made up 60.7 p.c. of the total in 1961 and 59.4 p.c. in 1962, 
sales to domestic and farm customers were 27.5 p.c. and 28.1 p.c., and commercial sales 
10.9 p.c. and 11.5 p.c. in the respective years. Exports to the United States in 1962 
amounted to 4,112,411,000 kwh. compared with 4,157,531,000 kwh. in 1961. 


7-<—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


Energy Total Electrical Utilities 

Tone avd Installed Made Exported Uitiviate Revenue. SS ee 
Province or Territor Generating Available Y Customers from Salaries 
Y | Capacity | : Canad U.S.A. Ultimate | Employees and 
he tag agar Customers Wages 
kw. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. No. $000 No. $7000 
1961 
Newfoundland......... SPPI OREN) TESS BRE — 70, 750 11, 264 600 2,297 
Prince Edward Island. . 37,396 88,557 — 23,541 2,812 177 675 
NoveiScovlat.po-cecnt 520,248 | 1,776,692 — 204,611 30,774 1,567 6,530 
New Brunswick........ 441,700 | 1,824,504 204, 863 156,210 23,304 1,244 4,689 
Quebec’ .e.. Seewoeee 9,138,934 | 43,767,356 406,814 | 1,455,449 228,046 10,365 48,879 
Ontarlosnastacdes cinsshiaese 7,760,761 | 38,276,736 3,526,310 2,012,198 321,201 16,170 87, 257 
Mamitobacicateer sc etee.- 1,087,959 4,748, 369 38 300, 234 40,872 2,520 11,700 
Saskatchewan.......... 785,287 | 1,894,034 -- 265,091 39,146 2,450 11,924 
Alberta. sts. 4- daar enc. « 931,529 | 3,794,730 — 367,941 57,470 TST 9,099 
British Columbia...... 3,000,011 | 13,178,383" 19,506° 513,734 100,033 2,335 14,111 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 65,306 218,104 — 5,686 3,956 224 1,255 
Canada, 1961...... 24,091,368 | 110,949,801"| 4,157,531"| 5,375,445 858,878 39,389 198, 416 
1962 

Newfoundland......... 418,137 | 1,581,251 — 74,394 13, 244 662 2,529 
Prince Edward Island.. 39,156 101,754 — 24,607 3,165 173 701 
Nova Scotia............ 520,848 | 1,935,746 — 209,271 32,772 1,558 6, 706 
New Brunswick........ 479,750 | 1,979,852 246,344 166,354 25, 260 1,295 4,976 
QuebeoS.3:. 3.00 .252.4 9,320,325 | 44,160,040 299, 468 1,501,326 Zale2oo 10, 850 56,927 
Ontario s. 3. 5.485 8,179,367 | 40,140,855 | 3,550,796 | 2,065,146 340, 255 16,026 91,996 
Manitopate..<.cee. cee. « 1,084,309 | 5,173,011 12 304,376 44,207 2,604 12,626 
Saskatchewan.......... 782,230 | 2,048,815 _ 271,188 42,463 2,166 9,524 
Albértae.&.. 2.22 ect) bes 1,081,156 | 4,126,598 _ 384, 112 62,373 1,738 9,734 
British Columbia...... 3,000,918 | 14,661,125 15,791 532, 866 103,397 2,673 14,972 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 60,804 230,999 — 5, 763 4,110 258 1,297 
Canada, 1962...... 24,967,000 | 116,135,046 | 4,112,411 | 5,539,403 908,479 40,003 211,988 


—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1961 and 1962 


Electrical Utilities 


Y d It meee Total 
ear an em ; : stablish- ota 
Publicly | Privately 
Operated | Operated Total ments 
1961 

Installed generator capacity............ kw. 13,565,063") 5,927,079"! 19,492,142'| 4,599,226") 24,091,368" 
Energy generated............esceccceees 7000 kwh.| 59, 739, 877 | 29, 648, 758 | 89,388,635 | 24,324,683 113,713,318 

FIV OrO ORs ce ca cee crac eee he hatte ve 5,170,410 | 27,155,454 | 82,325,864 | 21,593,377 |103, 919, 241 

‘Thermal ...3.10 fot. ato cake eons 4 4.569, 467 2.498, 804 7,062,771 2,731,306 9,794,077 
Energy Made Available in Canada. . .°000 kwh. Se ie ée nA 110,949,801 
Disposal of energy in Canada........... 000 kwh. sey 677,025 | 31,588,866"| 88,265,891° 305,985 || 88,571,876" 


Energy exported to United States...... 3,481,345 560,684"1 4,042,029" 115,238 || 4,157,531° 
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8.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


Electrical Utilities 


WA d It ie erin Total 
ear an em : ; stablish- ota 
Publicly | Privately 
Operated | Operated Total a 
1961—concluded 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No. 3,770,691 | 1,595,051 | 5,365,742 9,703 |} 5,375,445 
Momestio and farm) ..0...<6.c.6600 .* 8,325,923 1,381,964 4,707, 887 8,932 4,716,819 
MBOMMIROLClAall; J 7kileh. x cciadescacesesc ce 871,664 175,734 547,898 G13 648,111 
ORCS VE SS ABO | Se | Pan a Pe % 69, 489 84,810 104,299 84 104,333 
mureet lighting ss s.ccsc.s ccc ccecacsae “ 8,616 2,543 6,158 24 6,182 
Revenue from ultimate customers...... $’000 567,551 288 , 958 856, 509 2,369 858, 878 
Revenue from exports to United States. se 5,642 2,919 8,561 991 9,552 
PRREIOVRCALA «5. SIM Srduidale «os « Pelee Cotte No. 28, 884 10,505 39,389 a ne 
Salaries and wageS..............eeee08. $000 146, 828 51,588 198,416 
1962 
Installed generator capacity............ kw. 15,340,490 | 5,042,473 | 20,382,963 | 4,584,037 || 24,967,000 
; ejrads @enerated si). I 000 kwh.| 66,715,796 | 25,380,300 | 92,096,096 | 25,372,652 || 117,468,748 
Oe spares oti > seas «bart ke ete binaiers o 58,662,737 | 22,680,823 | 81,848,560 | 22,707,164 104,050,724 
Thermal RSE SCS KB Oe ICE EIGER Ra Be I ee 8, 058,059 2,699,477 | 10,752,586 | 2,665,488 || 18,418,024 
Energy Ma@e Available in Canada... .°000 kwh. 116,135,046 
Disposal of energy in Canada........... 000 kwh. 64, 1s 920 | 28,125,794 | 92,280,714 383,435 || 92,664,149 
Energy exported to United States...... , 986 488,672 | 3,964,658 147,753 || 4,112,411, 
Ultimate customers in Canada No. 4. 934° 422°} 1,297,053 | 5,531,475 7,928 | 5,539, 403° 
Domestic and farm............ one a 8,729, 488 1,127,731 4,857,219 7,246 4, a 464 
SOIMINCECIAI ee eee ee ae eee ef 426,518 132, 496 659,009 619 628 
BUT comet el ataietec dik take <a ae ei sho. shskode 6 oe Hs 74,436 84,899 109, 335 48 ie 883 
Street lighting.) Rs Se eS as 8,985 1,927 5,912 16 5,928 
Revenue from ultimate customers...... $7000 673,719 232,216 905 , 935 2,544 908, 479 
Revenue from exports to United States. He 4,662 2,702 7,364 1,248 8,612 
MTRDIOY COS errr sess Telco eos OCT ee O. 30,577 9, 426 40,003 on ss 
PBlATICS ANG WAGES... ..cfoceeesevesecee $’000 164,927 47,061 211,988 


9.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 
1961 and 1962 


Year and 
Province or Territory 


Alberta SEG - Sa EO EO SUI OI. GE Ae eee 


Electrical Utilities 


Publicly 
Operated 


7000 kwh. 


175 

7,269 

589, 137 
1,275,455 
17,896,450 
31,320,780 
3,786, 158 
1,801,531 
1,091,039 
1,825, 184 
146,699 


59, 739,877 


18, 451, 402 
31, 809, 348 


Privately 
Operated 


7000 kwh. 


1,022,427 
81,288 
1,106, 686 
97 


18,173,915 
1,473,884 


620, 239 
2,360, 203 
4,733,244 

13,075 


29,648, 758 


1,223,877 
94; 086 
1,083,303 
"050 


17,873,550 
1,293, 262 


Industrial 
Establish- 
ments 


000 kwh. 


434,958 


165,310 
572,885 
13, 785, 230 
2,158, 926 
60,451 
123,334 
319, 234 
6,646,025 
58,330 


24,324, 683 


438, 604 


174,068 
584, 822 
13,934, 350 
2,187,245 


000 kwh. 


1,457,560 

88,557 
1,861,133 
1,912) 137 


49, 855,595 
34,953,590 


13, 204, 453 
218,104 


113,713,318 


1,662,651 
101,754 
1,949,089 
2,174,655 
50, 259 , 302 
35, 289, 855 
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9.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 
1961 and 1962—concluded 


Electrical Utilities 


Industrial 
Year and ees Bia SY ee I 
Province or Territory Publicly Privately reach Total 


Operated Operated 


——— | | — | |_ — 


7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 


1962—concluded 
Manitoba cone es oe ve vie sere ee che bath Sin anit, Ae eee 4,304,694 —_ 61,911 4,366,605 
Saskafchewans... 6.5: se ake aie s eile Meeeaeene eRe 1,944,660 649,374 94,340 2,688,374 
U\\'| oY <3 i ee, Oe}. Sern, ae 45 A SOR (J By. SN IR Ue 1,185,600 2,581,671 326,116 4,093,387 
British Colum bias s. ere we otto c tee eee cea tee « 6, 638, 664 493 , 222 7,520,191 14,652,077 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................000: 163,089 16,905 51,005 230,999 
Canada, 1962070 Hh oc... ce seen ccc hehe 66,715,796 25,380,300 25,372,652 || 117,468,748 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 4,660 kwh. in 1961 to 4,873 kwh. 
in 1962. Among the provinces, the averages in 1962 varied from a low of 1,866 kwh. in 
Prince Edward Island to a high of 6,468 kwh. in Manitoba. For domestic and farm 
customers the average annual bill was $75.24 in 1962 as against $73.53 in 1961, an increase 
of 2.3 p.c. 

Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average consump- 
tion rose from 4,654 kwh. per customer in 1961 to 5,230 kwh. in 1962 and the average bill 
from $99.52 to $106.55. 


10.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electric Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Customers teen racine teenie oncle cee aecnet No. | 4,188,946 | 4,381,564 | 4,542,780 | 4,716,819 4,864, 464 
Kilowatt-hours solds.st- scence eee ce 000 | 17,290,984 | 19,007,111 | 20,391,857 | 21,979,672 | 23,704,259 
Revenue Teceivedsc. iss. cecwc nek cae ete $’000 278,531 305, 662 325, 946 346, 807 365,990 
Kilowatt-hours per customer............... No. 4,128 4,338 4,489 4,660 4,873 
Avetage:annual Dill... .c.. 31.6 5B hes cb:s oboe $ 66.49 69.76 qe75 713.58 75.24 
Revenueiperikwhveek css. detest alee e tee cts. 1.61 1.61 1.60 1.58 1.54 


In 1962, natural gas accounted for 28.1 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal for 
60.0 p.c., petroleum fuels for 11.7 p.c. and nuclear fuel for 0.2 p.c.; corresponding pro- 
portions in 1961 were 43.5 p.c., 41.6 p.c., 14.9 p.c. and 0.0 p.c., respectively. 


11.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


Year and Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 


Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


tons $ Imp. gal $ Mcf $ 
1961 

Newiound andi jssetenton.c neocon ene _ — 6,376,192 506, 426 _- _ 
Prince Edward Island............... — — 7,684,587 510,779 — -— 
NOVA; ECOLLA we et ie ee 504,071 | 5,393,919 | 19,330,109 | 1,233,384 — — 
New *Brunswi¢k *ey 1 semer....¢. ee nee 167,814 | 1,632,814 | 9,278,872 710, 229 _ — 
QOiebecr nde ee ee eee _— —_ 2,936,700 458, 449 a —_— 
Ontario: Peres Ce RRERS chee s 272,115 | 2,088,059] 2,272,763 249 , 244 114,928 40,608 
Manito bait mec averse 8's oa ceicigs sie ities 115,954 475, 248 991,675 166,217 1,674,707 270,039 
DSaskatohoware ol oa ccugusaccs teu 963,989 1,464,312 | 28,811,726 1,628,011 9,270,157 1,378,699 
Alberta S48. cf. Ferenc canes orate 229, 455 375,526 3,078,048 182,586 | 28,058,763 4,081,333 
British’ Columibian.. caused eee _— -- 4,708,311 843,111 2,134,637 553, 227 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... -— — 1,767,870 435,979 _ — 


——qc“q—e | qm — | | 


Canada, 1961............... 2,253,398 | 11,424,878 | 87,236,853 | 6,924,415 | 41,253,192 | 6,323,906 
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11.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1961 and 1962—concl. 
Province or Territory 
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Section 4.—Progress in the Development of Hydro-Electric and 
Thermal-Electric Facilities, 1963 


During 1963, a massive program of power plant construction in Canada boosted the 
nation’s total generating capacity by 1,220,000 kw. About 785,000 kw. of this total was 
installed in hydro-electric plants with turbine capacities totalling 1,090,000 hp. and the 
other 435,000 kw. was installed in thermal-electric plants. No slackening in the pace of 
development is in sight—some 900,000 hp. of hydro capacity and another 700,000 kw. of 
thermal capacity being scheduled for completion in 1964. Moreover, almost 12,000,000 
hp. of hydro capacity and 2,810,000 kw. of thermal capacity are proposed or under con- 
struction for installation over the years following 1964. 


Atlantic Provinces.—During 1963, the Province of Newfoundland was the only 
Atlantic Province in which new hydro-electric capacity was brought into operation. This 
hydro capacity, totalling 128,000 hp., overshadowed the 2,440 kw. of new thermal generating 
capacity installed. The two 60,000-hp. units placed in service at the Twin Falls develop- 
ment on the Unknown River in Labrador made up the largest part of the new capacity; the 
development is owned by the Twin Falls Power Corporation Limited. Completion by 
Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited of a single-unit, 8,000-hp. development 
on Sandy Brook, on the island portion of the province, made up the remainder of the year’s 
hydro-electric installation. No other developments were under way at the end of 1963 
but the Newfoundland Power Commission plans early development of up to 350,000 hp. 
at Head Bay d’Espoir on the Salmon River and the proposed harnessing of the Hamilton 
River in Labrador promises to be of great significance to the province and to Canada. 
According to unofficial reports, if markets can be found for Hamilton River power, as much 
as 6,000,000 hp. of generating capacity may be installed eventually, making it potentially 
the largest hydro-electric development in the world. In the thermal field, the addition of 
two 1,000-kw. diesel units at the Wabush Lake plant of Wabush Mines brought the capacity 
of that plant to 4,000 kw. The Newfoundland Power Commission brought into operation 
three smalf thermal plants totalling 440 kw. 


In Prince Edward Island, recent introduction of frozen food plants and fish processing 
plants have added considerably to the electrical load in the province. To meet growing 
requirements, Maritime Electric Company Limited added a 20,000-kw. unit to its steam 
plant at Charlottetown and the Town of Summerside thermal plant was increased by the 
installation of a 2,250-kw. unit, raising total plant capacities to 52,500 kw. and 6,890 kw., 
respectively. 


Construction in Nova Scotia in the past two years has been devoted largely to strength- 
ening the distribution network. No new generating capacity was brought into service 
but a start was made in 1963 on a single-unit, 100,000-kw. steam plant at Tufts Cove on 
the upper reaches of Halifax Harbour and there is a possibility of the early development of 
one or more water power sites. The Tufts Cove installation by the Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Company Limited will be ready for service in 1965; as proposed, the unit is the first 
of a multi-unit complex which may eventually have a capacity exceeding 500,000 kw. 
Hydro-electric plants under consideration include three plants with capacities ranging from 
6,500 hp. to 10,800 hp., and a fourth, on Wreck Cove Brook, with a possible ultimate 
capacity of 90,000 hp. 

Although no new hydro- or thermal-electric capacity was brought into operation during 
1963 in New Brunswick, considerable progress was made on the construction of new plants 
which will add 60,500 kw. of thermal-electric capacity to New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission plants in 1964—60,000 kw. at Grand Lake and 500 kw. at Grand Manan, 
raising these plant capacities to 103,750 kw. and 1,490 kw., respectively. Construction 
was begun in 1963 of a 100,000-kw. thermal unit, an extension to the Commission’s 50,000- 
kw. Courtenay Bay plant. In hydro-electric construction, work was begun by the Maine 
and New Brunswick Electric Power Company Limited to increase the capacity of its 
Aroostook River plant to 34,640 kw. from the present 10,040 kw. The New Brunswick 
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Electric Power Commission has undertaken initial development of the Mactaquac site on 
the St. John River where some 500,000 kw. of generating capacity is expected to be installed. 


Quebec.—Development of Quebec’s water power resources over the past decade has 
been spectacular but even more formidable was the pace of development in 1963 and that 
scheduled for the next few years. The 360,000 hp. of hydro capacity brought into service 
in 1963 and the estimated 256,000 hp. for 1964 are but a small part of a projected hydro- 
electric program involving almost 7,600,000 hp. The current thermal-electric program 
will bring 150,000 kw. into service in 1964 and another 150,000 kw. after 1964. During 
1963, the Government of Quebec, through the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, pur- 
chased the assets of a number of private power-producing utilities in the province; the 
general administrative framework of each of the companies, however, has been retained, 
at least for the present. The Shawinigan Water and Power Company is one of the com- 
panies whose ownership has passed to the province. 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission’s Carillon hydro-electric development on the 
Ottawa River was extended in 1963 with installation of six 60,000-hp. units; four units 
remain to be installed in 1964 when the ultimate capacity of 840,000 hp. in fourteen units 
will be reached. The Commission’s Rapid II development on the Ottawa River also will 
reach its ultimate capacity of 64,000 hp. in 1964 when the fourth 16,000-hp. unit is brought 
into service. The massive hydro-electric development program referred to above involves 
the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers which appear destined to meet most of the province’s 
power needs for many years to come. As proposed, the two rivers would be harnessed as 
an integrated system with some 7,300,000 hp. to be installed in eight plants, including two 
existing plants which would be extended. Construction has begun at two sites, Manic 2 
and Manic 5, which will have installed capacities of 1,360,000 hp. and 1,800,000 hp., re- 
spectively. First power is scheduled 
to be available from Manic 2 in mid- 
1965 and from the entire plant in 
1967; Manic 5 is scheduled for initial 
operation in 1968 and for completion 
in 1971. Start of construction at 
other proposed sites has not yet been 
scheduled. At the Manic 6 site, the 
dam, a buttressed multi-arch struc- 
ture, will be over 4,000 feet long and 
‘some 703 feet high at the highest ff MAIN DAM 
point above bedrock. The structure, s) wie 
reported to be the highest and most : 
massive of its kind in the world, will 
create a reservoir containing 
115,000,000 acre-feet of water, cover- 
ing a surface area of 800 sq. miles. 
Power from the plants which make up 
the Manicouagan-Outardes complex 
will be transmitted via 300-kv. cir- 
cuits to two major collector stations 
where voltages will be stepped up to 
735 kv. for transmission to Quebec 
City and Montreal. The operating 
voltage of 735 kv. is the highest at 
present planned for long-distance 
transmission in Canada and one of 
the highest in the world. 
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Construction by Shawinigan Water and Power Company of a 300,000-kw. thermal- 
electric plant at Tracy on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River was on schedule; the 
first of two 150,000-kw. steam units is planned for operation in mid-1964 and the second 
unit for installation in mid-1965. 


Ontario.—The 412,800 kw. of electric generating capacity brought into service in 
Ontario was the largest amount installed in any one province during 1963. This total 
included hydro and thermal capacity in approximately equal amounts. The forecast for 
1964 indicates an expected addition of 315,000 kw., most of which will be thermal. Pro- 
posals for installation over later years indicate 1,700,000 kw. of thermal-electric capacity 
and more than 800,000 kw. of hydro-electric capacity. To meet increasing loads, Ontario 
Hydro during 1963 was engaged in the construction of seven generating stations, four of 
which are hydro-electric, two conventional thermal-electric and one nuclear thermal- 
electric. 


The hydro-electric stations under construction during the year were the Otter Rapids 
Generating Station on the Abitibi River and the Little Long, Harmon and Kipling Stations 
on the Mattagami River. The Otter Rapids Station, with two units already in operation, 
was extended in 1963 by the addition of two more units, raising the plant capacity to 
240,000 hp. The headworks at the Otter Rapids plant make provision for eight units, four 
of which are as yet unscheduled. At the Little Long Generating Station, construction has: 
brought about the installation of two units of 84,000 hp., with provision for two other units. 
The Harmon and Kipling sites each will comprise initial installations of 186,000 hp. in two 
units, with provision for two other units. Construction at the Harmon site was well 
advanced at the end of 1963 and the construction program at the Kipling site was in the 
preliminary stage. . 

The two conventional thermal plants under construction in 1963 were the Commission’s 
Lakeview station near Toronto and its Thunder Bay station at Fort William. At the 
Thunder Bay station, final tests were carried out and the 100,000-kw. unit commissioned 
in July 1963. At the Lakeview station, work was progressing on the installation of the’ 
third and fourth 300,000-kw. units for initial service in 1964 and 1965, respectively. The 
ultimate planned capacity has been raised to 2,400,000 kw. in eight units, with the last of 
these tentatively scheduled for commissioning late in 1968. 


Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station, now under construction on the shore of Lake 
Huron between Kincardine and Port Elgin, is a joint undertaking of the Commission and 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. The 200,000-kw. unit is scheduled for commissioning 
in 1965. Plans are under way for the building of a nuclear power plant at Fairport, Ont. 
(about 20 miles east of Toronto). It will have a capacity of 1,000,000 kw. and will be the 
second largest in the world. Construction is expected to commence late in 1965 and be 
completed by 1967 or 1968. 


The Great Lakes Power Corporation Limited commenced construction of its new Hogg. 
Generating Station on the Montreal River. The station will house a 21,750-hp. turbine 
and is expected to be in service in December 1964. Two turbo-generator units, each rated 
at 8,900 kw. and producing electric power from waste steam, were installed at The Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada Limited iron ore recovery plant in Copper Cliff. Dow 
Chemical of Canada, Limited installed two turbo-generators at its plant in Sarnia; the 
units, each rated at 30,500 kw., were scheduled to go into operation in November 1963. The: 
generating station of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited at Sault Ste. Marie was extended 
to house two new 12,500-kw. turbo-generators and several smaller units with capacities 
totalling 4,500 kw. were dismantled. | 


Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, construction progressed at the site of Manitoba. 
Hydro’s Grand Rapids development on the Saskatchewan River. Two 150,000-hp. units 
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will go into service in 1964 at that site and a third in 1965; provision is being made for the 
addition of a fourth unit. Engineering studies of potential sites on the lower Nelson River 
were continued during the year. Extensions to small thermal plants at Bakers Narrows 
and Norway House were under way in 1963. 


Prior to 1963, Saskatchewan’s total hydro-electric turbine capacity of approximately 
142,000 hp. was used solely to service mining operations in the northern part of the province; 
in 1963, for the first time, hydro-electric power generated in the province was fed into the 

Saskatchewan Power Corporation’s system serving the southern areas. This power was 
generated by four 46,000-hp. turbines brought into service at Squaw Rapids on the Sas- 
katchewan River. Two units will be added in 1964 to bring the capacity to 276,000 hp. and 
there is provision in the powerhouse for another two units. At the South Saskatchewan 
Project near Outlook, the Corporation will install two 84,000-hp. units in 1967 and an 
84,000-hp. unit in 1969. In the thermal field, the province’s total installed capacity de- 
creased by 59,700 kw. with the closing down of thermal stations at Moose Jaw and Prince 
_ Albert. There are no firm reports of thermal additions for 1964 or the years immediately 
following. 

In Alberta, Calgary Power Ltd. continued construction at the Big Bend site on the 
_ Brazeau River where the first generating unit, with a 210,000-hp. turbine, will be ready for 
operation late in 1964. A pump-turbine unit rated at 11,000 hp. will be incorporated in 
the reservoir outlet works at Big Bend. Capacity of the Company’s Wabamun thermal 
plant will be almost doubled in 1967 when a 225,000-kw. turbo-generator is placed on line. 
The City of Edmonton reported the commissioning of a 75,000-kw. thermal unit in 1963, 
and approved installation of a tenth and final unit at the Edmonton plant. In the Battle 
River thermal plant of Canadian Utilities Limited, installation of the second 32,000-kw. 
unit is proceeding on schedule, with in-service date expected in 1964. 


British Columbia.—In 1963, =" 
British Columbia Hydro and Power . |, BSBBYI TREATY DAMS 
( C7] EXISTING DAMS 
: PROPOSED DAMS 
a 


Authority construction crews at the 
Portage Mountain damsite diverted oo 
the Peace River through three 48- DOWNIE CREEK 
foot diameter tunnels, setting the 5 
stage for construction of the main 
dam. First power from Portage 
Mountain will become available in ah gee 
1968 and the entire development, 
comprising 2,300,000 kw., is expected 
to be operational by 1979. 


ALBERTA 


Negotiations aimed at clarifying 
_ and adjusting arrangements proposed 
earlier with respect to the Columbia 
River Treaty were carried on between BHATSHAN I. 
Canada and the United States during 
1963. The Treaty, signed on behalf 
of the two countries in 1961, provides 
that Canada would receive one half 
of the power benefits accruing to the 
United States from regulation of 
15,500,000 acre-feet of water stored in 
Canada behind the proposed Duncan 
Lake, High Arrow and Mica Dams on 
the Columbia River. In addition, 
Canada would receive one half of 
the estimated flood damage preven- 
ted in the United States through 
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operation of the proposed dams for flood control. The Treaty ratified by the United States 
has been presented to the Canadian Parliament and currently is being considered by a 
Parliamentary Committee.* 


At B.C. Hydro’s Burrard thermal-electric station, the second 150,000-kw. unit was 
placed in service and a third unit was being assembled for service late in 1964. The ulti- 
mate capacity of the Burrard plant will be 900,000 kw. in six units. A 6,000-kw. gas 
turbine unit was scheduled for installation at Prince George before the end of 1963 and 
several other units were transferred from one plant to another to meet changing load 
conditions. 


Installation of a third generating unit at the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited Waneta plant on the Pend d’Oreille River was completed in 1963, 
bringing the installed turbine capacity to 370,000 hp. Installation of a 31,680-kw. unit at 
the Harmac thermal plant of MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River Limited was completed 
in October 1963, raising the plant capacity to 36,930 kw. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—During 1963, the generating capacity of 
the Territories was increased by 4,385 kw. of thermal-electric capacity. This increase 
included a 1,000-kw. diesel unit installed by the Northern Canada Power Commission in 
its Inuvik thermal-electric plant, increasing the generating capacity at Inuvik to 3,460 kw. 
The Commission brought a new thermal plant into service at Frobisher Bay, comprising a 
new 1,000-kw. diesel unit, a new 1,500-kw. gas turbine unit and two 1,000-kw. diesels 
transferred from the old plant. Construction of an 18,000-kw. hydro-electric plant at 
Twin Gorges on the Taltson River, begun early in 1964, is scheduled to be in operation by 
December 1965. 


During 1963, the Yukon Electrical Company Limited increased the capacity of two 
of its thermal plants and placed in service two other thermal plants in Yukon Territory. 
The new units, ranging in size from 75 kw. to 350 kw., have a total generating capacity of 
885 kw. 


Section 5.—Public Ownership and Regulation of Electrical 
Utilities} 


Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities, particularly with respect to the 
export of electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board established in November 1959 
and concerned with all matters relating to energy resources within the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada (see Domestic Trade Chapter XXI, Part II, Section 4 for a brief 
survey of the functions and operations of the National Energy Board). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 9, p. 605, giving statistics by type of establishment, 
shows that 53 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1961 was produced by publicly 
operated utilities, 26 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 21 p.c. by industrial establish- 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output until recently was predominantly from privately owned plants and in Ontario 
almost all electric power is produced by a publicly owned utility. Figures for 1962 and 
subsequent years will show a much greater proportion of publicly operated electrical 
utilities since they will reflect the recent provincial take-over of privately owned facilities 
in both British Columbia and Quebec. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of services 
in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been attempted 
in most provinces. Neither Newfoundland nor Prince Edward Island has a provincially 


* Exchange of Notes between Canada and the United States confirming the entry into force of the Protocol 
of Jan. 22, 1964, to the Columbia River Treaty was tabled in the House of Commons, Sept. 16, 1964. 
t Revised by the various provincial commissions concerned. 
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operated electric power system, although in the former province a Commission, known as 
the Newfoundland Power Commission, was established by the provincial government in 
1954 for the purpose of supplying electric power wherever needed throughout the province, 
particularly to rural areas. In Prince Edward Island, the town of Summerside and sur- 
rounding area is served by the municipally operated Town of Summerside Electric Light 
Department. The functions and activities of provincially operated electric power com- 
missions in the other provinces are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing financial assistance to equalize cost and 
revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment to 
_the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in the 
_ province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission, but the 
control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 
of the Nova Scotia Water Act, 1919. The Commission pays regular fees for water rights. 


Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from revenue. 
The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1963 showed total fixed assets of $75,615,668 including work 
in progress amounting to $2,069,463. Current assets amounted to $3,595,017 and liabilities 
were as follows: fixed $51,008,727; current $2,263,960; contingency and renewal reserves 
$9,554,499; sinking fund reserves, $844,083; and special reserves $13,860,270. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800-hp. installation on the Musha- 
mush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. in the first 
complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed considerable growth in installed 
capacity, which at the end of 1961 reached 132,650 hp. in hydraulic turbines, 700 kw. in 
diesel units and 60,000 kw. in steam turbines. No new power plant construction was 
undertaken in Nova Scotia during 1962 and 1963. 


The territory of the Commission extends over the entire province and embraces six 
systems which include 24 generating stations and more than 4,500 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines. 


12.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1963 


Present Present 


System! and First System! and First 
Year of Operation rasta Output Year of Operation ake Output 
kw kwh. kw kwh 
Western Network— St. Margaret (1921).......... 10,400 41,573,100 
Harmony (1943)........... 600 3,772,000 
Roseway (1930)........... 888 3,406,610 ||Mersey— 
RemGH L902). osc seco sss 6,000 35,433,893 || Original development 
aoa (105%) L026. 268 eek 4,000 16,355, 868 (1928 het at aye, eee, 21,780 | 137,084,000 
Portable (diesel).......... 200 3,360 Cowie Falls (1938)......... 7,200 47,328,800 
Sissiboo (1960)............ 6,000 32,939,200 || Deep Brook (1950)........ 9,000 54,551,600 
Weymouth (1961).......... 9,000 50,390,080 || Lower Great Brook (1955). 4,500 23, 086, 260 
Eastern Network— Canseau (diesel) (1937)...... 700 16,760 
Barrie Brook (1940)....... 360 1,470,050 
Dickie Brook (1948)....... 3,800 11,389,800 Tusket (1929)........0...005 2,160 14,657,024 
Malay Falls (1924)......... 3,600 14,596,290 C 
/ Dae umberland— 
Huth Falls (1925)......2.0. 6,970 40,270,520 Maccan (thermal) (1927). . 26 , 850 54,941,300 
Liscomb (1957)..........06 450 2,040,185 poone se p 
Trenton (thermal) (1951).. 60,000 | 163,224,400 Motals:<scce la. ots 184,458 | 748,531,100 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at 
Mar. 31, 1964 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
hp hp. 

Grand balisueres cence. LV rOnr eae OU O00 Courtenay, Pay.........s UGA ssn a506 67,0001 
Musquashiie... ee cee... ydroseess-) oe ol0 Saint John (Dock St.).. Steam....... 21,5001 
MOWUGUORR vane eeciais clecicte Ishebi@nnnnen CXR UUU Cha than econ ws Steam. Sasced 43, 6001 
IBC CIWiOOG te ace. cctre ENV drone se 145,000 Grand Manan... ...sescs Diesel. rs, 7 1,860! 
Milltown eee seeks. ne Hydroseeee. 4,200 
GrandiWake:”.%... seracais Steam....... 135,700! T OTATin CAPACITY « 5,. «/s:5, cacteusis Sle 535, 180 


1 Capacity rating of generators in kw. converted to hp. 


All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan were interconnected 
in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 13 shows the 
growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1960. Power plant construction under way 
in New Brunswick during 1963 is outlined at p. 608. 


13.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
High-voltage transmission line. ..miles 1,396 1,585 1,744 1,845 1,947 
Disttibution Line wecaacteseciee oe ss 7,512 7,905 7,996 8,390 8,447 
WireGtiCusStOMeLss desccrestene cc bisteors No. 100,475 103,029 107,415 117,073 118,448 
Plan ticanacibies a... cchcrescts sisiels ss hp. 346,180 346, 180 412,715 454, 450 535,180 
Power generated (incl. purchases) kwh. | 1,184,798,350 | 1,273,719,910 | 1,425,489,140 | 1,644,740,890 1,797, 928,340 
Capital imvestedinres. ohne a $ 132,844,276 | 148,280,363 | 156,190,514 | 170,859,403 184,956, 439 
Revenue nessa taeae nent eas sais $ 16,665, 153 18,971,596 20,309, 856 22,591,554 24, 650, 853 


Quebec.—Stream and Reservoir Control—The Quebec Streams Commission was 
created in 1910 (SQ 1910, c. 5) and given additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and 
1930 (SQ 1930, c. 34); it was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. On Apr. 1, 1955, the Commission was abolished and 
its powers and attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, now the 
Department of Natural Resources. The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time 
of transfer, either by means of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at 
the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the 
Chicoutimi, the Au Sable and the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs 
on North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River, and one at the 
outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du Loup (lower). 


Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the Lake St. John, the Lake 
Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River controlled by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada; the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River controlled by Price Brothers 
and Company Limited; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River controlled by the 
Dominion Textile Company; and Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River 
controlled by the federal Department of Public Works. Storage reservoirs under the 
control of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission are: the Témiscouata Lake on the 
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Madawaska River, Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, Lac Dozois on the upper Ottawa 
River, Lac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on the Toulnustouc 
River, a tributary of the Manicouagan River. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
established in 1944 (SQ 1944, c. 22) for the purpose of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. On May 1, 1963, the Com- 
mission acquired control of the following privately owned electrical utilities operating in 
the Province of Quebec: the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, the St. Maurice 
Power Corporation, the Quebec Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, 
the Gatineau Power Company, the Northern Quebec Power Company, the Saguenay 
Electric Company and the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company. As a result of these 
_ transactions, all electricity production, except for facilities operated by certain industrial 
organizations in their own manufacturing operations, was brought under the control of a 
single authority. The services of the Commission now cover virtually the entire province 
except for local distribution of small amounts of electricity by some municipalities, most 
of which is purchased from the Commission or its subsidiaries. 


At the end of 1963 the Commission controlled, among other assets, the following 
hydro-electric and thermal-electric plants:— 


Purchases by Hydro-Quebec and sub- 
BICIATICONS¢ ce cece cone foes nee 598,000 801,600 


Hydro-Electric Thermal-Electric 
Item Plants Capacity! Plants Capacity 
No. kw. hp. No kw. hp. 
Hydro-Quebec only........-.cceseee08 8 3,899, 760 5,178, 400 1 36,000 48,000 
Subsidiaries of Hydro-Quebec— 
Phawinigan dl. peace siie< Gee onto sins « 10 1,531, 200 2,051, 200 — — _ 
Quebec IPOWOL! Zh. ciivtre, the baiats, ofepsiele od oles 6 , 140 41,925 — — _ 
outhern Canada Power............ 4 47,985 58,000 — — — 
Gatineau Power........... RA Se AES | 12 552,251 728,975 —_ — —_ 
Northern Quebec Power............- 1 89,600 119, 000 — — _ 
Saguenay: Hlectric? .5...05 0.62.60 ees 2 3,195 4,300 — —_ — 
Lower St. Lawrence Power......... 2 10, 650 15,600 1 4,450 6,000 
MELONCATS hon ceive, oroisia sivas theses eatisiesess 45 6,158,781 8,197,400 2 40,450 54,000 


1 Dependable hydro-electric peak capacity at time of freeze-up approximated 5,400,000 kw. or 7,240,000 hp. 


These facilities now permit the balanced distribution of power throughout Quebec and 
the most efficient use of the water power resources of the province. In September, the 
Commission announced a standardization of rates for domestic customers in approximately 
900 communities served by certain of the newly acquired subsidiaries. At the same time, 
new rates were announced for electric house heating to make this form of heating more 
attractive to customers. It is anticipated that complete administrative reorganization 
will be accomplished by the end of 1964. Nationalization of service will be of particular 
benefit to some 20,000 customers in the northwestern area where the system frequency is 
being changed from 25 cycle to 60 cycle. The changeover is scheduled for completion in 
1965 at an estimated cost of $12,000,000. 

Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiaries, at the end of 1963, served 1,550 communities 
with 1,363,390 customers and distributed primary power amounting to 5,695,000 kw. or 
7,634,000 hp. Total power distributed was 5,909,000 kw. or 7,921,000 hp. Power distri- 
buted is given in terms of the net output of the sources of supply made available to each 
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system coincident with the time of the Montreal primary peak; it also includes purchases 
of power from other power producers. The distribution of primary power to systems of 
Hydro-Quebec on the day of primary peak in 1963 was as follows:— 


System Primary Power 
kw. hp. 
Main System— 
Southwestern Quebec— 
BIONEFeAL MGtCO: ATOR ch wrens ocas.qe0 ide cetaspecwdega aiaielebaltietre ent ame 1,768,000 2,370,000 
Beanliamois'lodal (7. 2.09.5. £392 Sa A TG, Ra. lee 204,000 273,000 
OCingariosl VGEO «ao inaineh« us cae och ieee. snd Pee Ce 186,000 250, 000 
Cedars Rapids Transmission Company...........ccccccececccccccccceccs 56, 000 75,000 
Northeastern Quebec— 
Cote Nord, Lower St. Lawrence Giver.i.. 06%. vneschoueddle « eed dev venmeos 118,000 158, 000 
(UIbOUZAMAUTERION ccc nace ek eh eter ene eee ee 26,000 35,000 
Gaspe region served jointly by Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiary, Lower 
St. Lawretce Fower.t.). cic cc sco tobat te ate ee ee eee 86,000 115,000 
Northwestern Quebec System (incl. Northern Quebec Power and Gatineau 
Kapa wasy stem oat. corse aureie cate cnareuys «certo easier meee ete, 132,000 177,000 
Territories served by the subsidiaries: Shawinigan, Quebec Power, main 
Gatineau system, Southern Canada Power, and Saguenay Electric......... 3,119,000 4,181,000 
LOPALS L2chlahdne sh Sadie wile Soc e decease diac Cea is waltremele ¢ amare 5,695,000 7,634,000 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a, self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Com- 
mission Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and 
subsequently modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Com- 
mission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of © 
the Province of Ontario. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Com- 
mission interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating 
and maintaining the power supply facilities, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges 
represent interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for con- 
tingencies and rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for 
retiring the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been — 
self-sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds 
issued by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially 
assisted the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electric Dis- 
tribution Act toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


The entire provincial area served is regarded for financial and administrative purposes 
as a unit, but there is no electrical connection between the Commission’s facilities in north- 
western Ontario and those serving customers in the remainder of the province. Statistics 
are therefore presented for two operating systems, the East System and the West System; 
the systems respectively serve the areas east and west of a line extending north from Lake 
Superior to the Albany River, a line that roughly conforms with the boundary dividing 
Thunder Bay District from the Districts of Algoma and Cochrane. Service is provided 
for the most part on a co-operative basis, and predominantly for the benefit of more than 
350 municipalities supplied by the Commission with power at cost. 
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In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
which it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service in this dual 
function of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province-wide operations 
into seven regions with regional offices located in seven major municipalities. 


The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by genera- 
tion or purchase, and its delivery to the electrical utilities for resale in the more than 350 
municipalities having cost contracts with the Commission. The Commission supplies 
power in bulk, though not under cost contract, to approximately 200 direct customers, 
some located within the areas of the municipalities already referred to and some outside 
these areas. These direct customers include industrial customers whose requirements 
are so large or so unusual as to make service by the local municipal utilities impracticable. 
They also include mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain interconnected 
systems, including a number of independent municipal utilities. These interconnected 
systems purchase power for resale either within or beyond the boundaries of the province. 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, 
the Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a small 
group of about 30 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities. 
A much larger part of retail service throughout the province is provided, however, by the 
municipal electrical utilities, who supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, 
in many villages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical 
utilities are owned and operated by local commissions. 


During 1963, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
$97,928,049 and at the end of the year amounted to $2,664,942,685. Total assets after 
deducting accumulated depreciation were $2,751,881,845. 


In 1963 a total of 355 associated municipal electrical utilities engaged in the retail 
distribution of electricity purchased power from the Commission. The total assets of 
these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted to $802,395,530, of 
which $329,924,857 represented the equity acquired in the Commission’s systems by the 
municipal utilities operating under cost contracts. 


The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1963 is given in Table 14 
and is also outlined at p. 610. 


14.—Current Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, as at Dec. 31, 1963 


System and Development Units | In Service niet 
No. kw. 
RE IMNRAT HOP ORUI IIs 5. HLS! 2. ane opie evans Sandenscdeeee ied av ees oe 8 1961-68 2,400,000 
Douglas Point Nuclear Power—near Kincardine.............ccececcececececs 1 1965 200,000 
NEE > URULR BAIT T ETS oo ot stock ou ct on voices Adasen s dOvachicshardens 2 1965 129, 200 
mee DA eis PRIVEE 6 2515), <icn.s Alaleidiais sialelslaw'abdcaleidhasleid aslbosdteseesss 2 1966 132,000 
EE DR Te acon Fintan rat te une Ay pare eie sans» Aoyniens $mate ee Ae 2 1969 1,000,000 
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15.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated and 
Purchased (All Systems), December 1961-63 


Generating Stations 


Year and System Power Purchased 
Hydro-Electric! Thermal-Electric! 
kw. hp. kw. hp. kw. hp. 
December 1961— 
PIGSo OV stolid. cs: «scl lanes ae: 4,146,150 | 5,557,841 | 1,373,600 | 1,841,287 617,500 827,748 
West Systemiiiner scien. + cskies s+: 593,500 795,576 — — 3,000 4,021 
Totals) :GR ities SE 4,739,650 | 6,353,417 | 1,373,600 | 1,841,287 620,500 831, 769 
December 1962— 
Has tiSyS bens cts oe cistatesicys eereyslatoters 4,135,550 | 5,548,632 | 1,741,000 | 2,333,780 617,500 827,748 
West) Systemisottincs olsiclestictesiosicle 593,500 795,576 _ — — — 
Totalsii.. Jali e ees ome sas oes 4,729,050 | 6,339,208 | 1,741,000 | 2,333,780 617,500 827,748 
December 1963— 
last SYSteln. cuicteciete'sictlee' sie sistetsssleis 4,437,250 | 5,948,056 | 2,015,000 | 2,701,072 617,500 827,748 
West Systema... cit. Mees. ce oe, fae sis 593,500 795,576 93,000 124,665 -— — 
TM Otals sececercai tits Aste les 5,030,750 | 6,743,632 | 2,108,000 | 2,825,737 617,500 827, 748 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of 
the system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 


16.— Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Years Ended Dee. 31, 1958-63 


Norz.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
kw. | kw. | kw. | kw | kw. | kw 
Bast Gystenie doc mee, 2 aa 4,928,415 | 5,464,008 | 5,583,206 | 5,915,484 | 6,362,585] 6,684,726 
West System....ccccccecsesseseeees 439,121 | 554,196 | 574,328 | 548,448 | 606,300] 615,570 
Motaleyrr aiiseiensstei: 5,417,536 | 6,018,204 | 6,157,534 | 6,463,932 | 6,968,885 | 7,300,296 


17.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1954-63 


Ultimate Assets of 
Com- Customers Total Commission 
Year munities Served Power and 
Served Directly or Distributed! Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
i Re ESR OSGOOD OAR OELIGLOL GMOS EO Ee OeOe or 1,301 1,467,034 3,778, 744 1, 883,311,970 
TODD... sete ree ee en eens 1,325 1,540,011 4,436,340 2,040,174, 745 
LOB Gis. feree ok tts Aes cited ise Stevo acca haere ears 1,340 1,612,049 4,909, 104 2,293,492, 487 
1 A Bele ON ris ABS RR AEN ae 1,376 1,674,062 4,970,576 2,563, 058,384 
LOSS Tends See ice one s close ote amie saute 1,387 1,757,405 5,417,536 2,756, 758, 142 
LODO cae siceiets wteatthtoe ee secrecte ae a mmaeraeiate cert ete 1,405 1,830,453 6,018, 204 2,909, 088, 086 
1960 srerd-tonebars sceeyotieisre teh tie ae aecete hela gs vetais 1,414 1,881,472 6,157,534 3,044, 800,819 
LOGE ro As catetiee cousie e icion ele te nic tete eee et Mereraiste cteustcteners 1,418 1,938,897 6,463, 932 3,196, 429,522 
HOG Zine BONS Ry ew eda nae epee tac, sears 1,434 1,991,288 6,968,885 3,148,330, 722 
LOGS «5 often 1d Wavciodacs iste asset attrac ns toe eres _— — 7,300,296 oo 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 
4 aii Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 
cal year. 
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Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distribut- 
ing power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. 1, 
1961, following the amalgamation of the two former provincial government electrical 
utilities engaged in the generation and distribution of electric power. It operates five 
hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal type plants and a limited number of diesel 
generating installations. The combined generating capability of the corporation is 
832,860 kw. which will be increased by 330,000 kw. in 1965 following the completion of 
the Grand Rapids hydro-electric development on the Saskatchewan River. 


Hydro installations account for 580,000 kw. of the generating capability—thermal 
for 244,000 kw. and diesel for 8,860 kw. Of the hydro stations, four are located on the 
Winnipeg River and, like the thermal installations, produce power for the southern section 
of the province; the fifth hydro station, rated at 160,000 kw., is situated on the Nelson 
River 425 miles north of Winnipeg and supplies power for The International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, development and the townsite at Thompson in northern 
- Manitoba. Diesel installations are used to provide power in several northern areas. 


In serving its 205,847 urban, rural, commercial and industrial customers, the corpora- 
tion maintains some 34,333 miles of primary transmission and farm distribution lines. 
_ Approximately 98 p.c. of the total resident-occupied farms in the province are electrified, 
and 534 cities, towns and villages are provided with power service. While Manitoba Hydro 
supplies power for most of the province, including the cities and municipalities adjoining 
the city of Winnipeg and comprising part of Metropolitan Winnipeg, it does not distribute 
power within the corporate limits of the city, although it does supply a portion of the 
city’s basic power requirements. 


Power plant construction in Manitoba in 1963 is outlined at pp. 610-611. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established on Feb. 1, 
1949, and operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (SS 1950, c. 10, as 
amended). It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had operated from 
Feb. 11, 1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 1952, the 
Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase and to transmit, distribute, sell 
and supply natural or manufactured gas. 


In 1963, the Corporation served approximately 965 urban communities (with six or 
more customers) in retail sales, and served the cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the 
town of Battleford and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. Some bulk power was also 
sold to the City of Regina and to the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board on an exchange 
basis. Activities of the Corporation cover the entire province with the exception of the 
city of Regina, which owns and operates municipal plants and a distribution system. 


At the end of 1963, the Corporation served 240,812 customers, 201,807 of whom were 
retail customers and 39,005 of whom were located in communities supplied with power 
through bulk sales. The retail customers included 136,396 urban customers and 65,211 
classified as rural, mainly farm meters. During 1963, 1,926,862,734 kwh. were made 
available to customers, of which 1,870,746,937 kwh. were generated in Corporation plants 
and 56,115,797 kwh. were purchased in bulk. At the end of the year, the Corporation had 
invested, at cost, a total of $325,262,458 in electric plants out of a total of $459,051,365 in 
fixed assets in the combined electric and natural gas systems. 


During 1963, the first hydro-electric plant within the provincial system was put on 
the line at Squaw Rapids, supplying 13.0 p.c. of total system requirements. The Corpora- 
tion also owned and operated four steam generating plants at year end—two each at 
Saskatoon and Estevan. Two other steam plants located at Moose Jaw and Prince 
Albert were closed at approximately mid-year. Steam supplied 80.2 p.c. of total system 
gross generation, and two internal combustion gas dual fuel plants at Kindersley and 
Swift Current supplied 6.7 p.c. System capability in operation at the end of 1963 was 
assessed at 619,150 kw. with 444,000 kw. in steam plants, 134,000 kw. in hydro and 41,150 
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kw. in gas dual fuel and diesel plants. At the end of 1963, the Corporation owned and 
operated 71,070 miles of transmission and rural lines; this figure excludes urban distribution 
and hi-lines but includes 231.5 miles of 480-volt line which services oil wells. 


Power plant construction in Saskatchewan in 1963 is outlined at p. 611. 


18.— Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1954-63 


et peak Tediyaital 


: Meters in Power 
Year ane ade Communities Distributed Revenue 
Saléa Served 
No No. kwh $ 
NAS 57: Weise tar arent, grace Palin ae tet eesrit yt esate) a. Me cae Keik Cabons we 3 664 134, 587 472,763,014 11,936,234 
rahe ees PRC TOS ho Re ee. 742 149,134 556,776, 981 13,350,177 
L956 Nan rca apacd Brereteye sf srebceets apne arte tcteeeee eee ae 799 162,594 659, 720,877 15,566,910 
LOD TEs, Sie teal nand cidade MER Oe EC abe ORS: 870 178, 567 780,613,534 18,152,460 
LOSS icwreacy shyS Fe crs er iT 5 rota eles. Mee ees 880 188,293 909, 086,629 20,687,771 
1959022..ARs Vist i Se tee. AR See eee 962 197,451 1,067,349,615 23,909,113 
TOGO eta kc cies. et reset dea: See ated. Ries 984 221,675 1,233,531, 753 26,667,471 
LE LEE © 5 5 Se RR IRE RETR Ea ney Males Ce ee 20 901 229 , 336 1,498,055, 955 30, 263 , 598 
TOB2 EU Aas aA als ALES cared Zhe ee A 9611 235,386 1,645, 862,278 33,106,018 
1 9636: Aa leis ie ihe ebetaee nate abeiae’ eter eerie et 969 240,812 1,926, 862,734 36, 892,949 


1 November 1962 figure. 


Alberta.—The generation and distribution of electric power in Alberta is handled 
by a combination of several municipally-owned urban systems and three investor-owned 
companies serving the greater part of the province. The regulatory authority over the 
investor-owned systems is the Public Utilities Board, which has jurisdiction over the 
distribution and sale of electricity. The Board, which controls franchises and rates, 
has power to hold investigation upon complaint either by.a municipality or by a utility 
company, and following such investigation may fix just and reasonable rates. The Alberta 
Power Commission controls all phases of system development, including the provincial — 
grid system. 


Plant additions completed or under way in Alberta during 1963 are outlined at p. 611. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority was created 
in 1962 by amalgamation of the British Columbia Electric Company Limited with the 
British Columbia Power Commission. The electric service of the organization includes the 
generation and transmission of electricity and its distribution throughout the areas of 
British Columbia containing more than 90 p.c. of the population of the province; the 
Authority also operates gas, passenger transportation and rail freight services. 


Of the Authority’s total electric power requirements of 7,243,013,053 kwh. for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1964, 6,660,549,899 kwh. or 92.0 p.c. was produced by hydro-electric 
plant, 378,126,406 kwh. or 5.2 p.c. was produced by thermal plant and the remainder, 
amounting to 204,336,748 kwh., was purchased. Kilowatt-hours of electricity sold totalled 
6,430,898,173, an amount 6.1 p.c. higher than the sales of the previous year. A relatively 
small percentage increase in gross revenue over 1962-63 compared with the more sub- 
stantial increase in sales, was largely the result of rate reductions. The Central Interior 
Region, which includes Prince George, the fast-growing industrial and transportation centre — 
of the north, and the Southern Interior Region, including Kamloops and Vernon, each — 
reported an increase of 17 p.c. in amount of electricity sold, a growth well above the average 
for the system. ‘There was a net increase of 19,288 in electric customers during the year, 
bringing the total to 478,386 at the year-end. Average annual consumption per residential 
account rose from 5,029 kwh. in 1962-63 to 5,200 kwh. in 1963-64. 


Power plant additions and construction in British Columbia in 1963 are outlined at 
pp. 611-612. 
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19.—Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, Year 
Ended Mar. 31, 1964 


Item Amount Item Amount 
Generating capacity.............- kw, 1,866,000 ||Proportionate Sales—concluded 

ty CHOLINE NE, eben. SEALS Mec 1,295,000 || Other systems (mainly resi- 

“1 RT Sg eos DR ee Cen ae eee ee se 671,000 BONAR) emnsaed «trys sndaye Dp.c. 2 
bed Ss as Fs ete op teht 7000 kwh.| 7,243,013 Commercial, industrial, ete.... _p.c. 66 

UGTA UO... Zaqiehiek Calor. wos s)he . 7,038,676 |\Pole Miles of Line— 
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Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 


- Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was created by Act of 


Parliament in 1948 to supply electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where 
a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By 
legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. The Com- 
mission has authority to construct and operate power plants as required in the Territories 
and, subject to approval of the Governor in Council, in any other parts of Canada. 


The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse, Y.T., the Mayo River near Mayo Landing, Y.T., and the Snare River north- 
west of Yellowknife, N.W.T. Diesel-electric plants are operated at Fort Simpson, Fort 
Smith, Fort Resolution, Fort McPherson, Aklavik and Field, B.C., and utility plants 
comprising power, central heat and water and sewerage services at Inuvik and Frobisher 
Bay, N.W.T., and at Moose Factory, Ont. 


The Whitehorse Rapids power development, in service since 1958, supplies the Depart- 
ment of National Defence at Whitehorse, most of the power for the city of Whitehorse, 
and three electric steam generators for heating the Department of National Health and 
Welfare hospital and two Department of Citizenship and Immigration hostels. The Snare 
River hydro developments supply power to the mines in the Yellowknife area and, in con- 
junction with the Bluefish hydro-electric plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited, the town of Yellowknife. The original Snare Rapids plant 
has been in operation since September 1948 and the Snare Falls plant, situated on the same 
river about 10 miles downstream from the original plant and remotely controlled from 
Snare Rapids, was placed in service in November 1960. The Mayo River plant has supplied 


_ power to mining properties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the Mayo Landing and Keno 


City communities since 1952. A hydro-electric development is under construction on the 
Taltson River near Fort Smith, N.W.T. When completed in the fall of 1965 this plant will 
supply hydro power to Fort Smith and to the lead-zinc mining operation being developed 
by Pine Point Mines Limited at Pine Point, N.W.T., near Great Slave Lake. The diesel- 
electric plants supply the needs of Federal Government departments and the general public 
in the communities in which they are located. Details of plant additions and construction 
in the Territories during 1963 are outlined at p. 612. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


PART I.—FISHERIES 


Section 1.—Commercial Fishing and Marketing* 


Canadian fishermen reap large harvests from two mighty oceans—the Atlantic and the 
Pacific—and from the most extensive system of lakes and rivers in the world. The annual 
catch amounts to some 2,000,000,000 Ib. of fish and shellfish, which has a total marketed 
value of about $250,000,000. Only about one third of this output is used domestically 
and the remainder is shipped abroad in fresh, frozen, canned, salted, dried or otherwise 
preserved forms. Thus, Canada is one of the major suppliers of fish and fish products to 
world markets, being surpassed only by Japan and Norway in value of fish exports. There 
are more than 80,000 commercial fishermen in Canada and more than 13,000 persons 
employed in the fish processing industry. 


Regional experience varied greatly in 1963. The Atlantic industry achieved a record 
level of prosperity in 1962 but surpassed it in 1963. The Pacific industry established an 
all-time record in 1958 when salmon fishermen sold their catch for $37,000,000 and the 
canneries produced a pack of 1,900,000 cases. Its second best year was 1962 when an 
unequalled abundance of pink salmon brought the fishermen more than $30,000,000 and 
the cannery pack was 1,800,000 cases. However, 1963 was not a good year. The value of 
the salmon catch dropped to $22,000,000 and the pack to 1,200,000 cases, and of the three 
major fisheries only herring showed satisfactory results. In the freshwater industry, the 
excellent progress achieved in 1962 was not continued because of export marketing problems 
over which the Canadian producers had no control. 


Several government proposals affected planning within the industry in 1963. The 
Prime Minister announced in June that the Federal Government was considering the 
establishment of a 12-mile exclusive fishing zone along the whole of Canada’s coastline; 
protection of Canadian owners of small vessels was revised upward under the Fishermen’s © 
Indemnity Plan; and, under terms of an existing treaty, Japanese vessels were admitted to 
the halibut fishery of eastern Bering Sea and the herring fishery west of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. 


*Prepared by the Information and Consumer Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Atlantic Fisheries.—For the Atlantic fisheries, 1963 was a year of strong capital 
expansion, especially in the freezing industry, with emphasis on a swing from the export of 
raw materials to more fully processed products. Construction was started on four large 
new filleting plants in the Maritimes, one of which—at Lunenburg—will be among the 
largest on the Continent. All four will specialize in the latest oven-ready consumer 
products. Expansion taking place in other plants throughout the Atlantic area is also 
noteworthy and, with so much new equipment available in 1964, a considerable increase 
in output is anticipated to meet the growing market demand for processed fish products. 


The fishermen added between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 to their collective gross 
income in 1963 and the value of plant output increased by more than double that amount. 
High prices for lobsters and a continued increase in scallop landings gave the shellfish 
industry the largest percentage advance, although the groundfishery, which is a much 
larger operation,-also made striking gains in value of products. 


3 The Maritime Provinces.—In the Maritime Provinces, the total value of the fish catch 

increased from just under $40,000,000 in 1961 to nearly $46,000,000 in 1962 and almost 
$50,000,000 in 1963. The fishermen received more than half their income in 1963 from 
shellfish. The lobster catch alone brought them $18,000,000, despite the fact that it 
was smaller than in the previous year. Fishing results in southern Nova Scotia, the most 
important lobster-producing area, were generally good throughout the year but the catch in 
Northumberland Strait, the area of second importance, was consistently disappointing. 
Lobsters in the traps were few in number and small in size, a development that suggests 
over-fishing. By voluntary agreement, some fishermen in the area have for years limited 
the number of traps they fish per boat but others have been less foresighted. Local alarm 
was reflected in discussions at the Federal-Provincial Fisheries Development Conference 
held in Ottawa in January 1964 (see p. 625), at which it was agreed that strong measures 
must be continued to prevent poaching. 


Much of the tremendous increase in shellfish landings in the Maritime Provinces in 
recent years has resulted from the discovery of abundant scallop supplies on Georges 
Bank. A fleet of large draggers was built to handle the resource and, after at first in- 
creasing rapidly, the catch has now levelled off at what is believed to be the maximum 
desirable yield in relation to conservation. In 1963, however, new supplies were found on 
St. Pierre Bank and Brown’s Bank and even inshore in the Gulf of St. Lawrence near 
Richibucto, N.B. Several large draggers were added to the offshore fleet and new plants 
went into production. The total catch increased by 14 p.c. in 1963, reaching a value of 
$6,000,000. Meanwhile, the oyster industry of the area has been recovering, with the aid of 
government scientists, from a disease that decimated the beds six years ago. A sudden 
strong increase in production in 1963 indicated an early return to previous yields. 


Good spring and fall weather gave the groundfish industry a long season. Landings 
of cod and haddock were a little heavier and landings of redfish much heavier than in the 
previous year. Flounders were abundant in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Only halibut were 
scarce. All prices were strong and markets excellent. The swordfish catch quadrupled 
as a result of the use of the longline technique which in 1962 began to replace the traditional 
method of harpooning. Another successful innovation was a brief seine fishery for tuna 
by two vessels out of Campobello, N.B., which produced more than 700,000 lb., mostly 
bluefin. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland fishermen had a year of unprecedented prosperity in 
1963. The freezing industry has never absorbed more than about a third of the cod catch 
and in recent years, as consumer demand has turned toward frozen products, the saltfish 
output often has been in excess of demand. However, in 1963, the cod fishery of northern 
Europe had a poor yield and demand for Canadian salt cod rose sharply just as five new 
freezing plants were opening in Newfoundland. With the salters and freezers buying 
competitively, cod prices rose to record levels. Evenin volume the cod catch, at 400,000,000 
lb., was above average and at the high prices it reached a landed value of over $12,000,000. 
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The best fishing was found northward—on the northeast coast of the Island and on the 
Labrador coast. The fleet operating in the latter area increased in size from 31 vessels in 
1962 to 43 in 1963 and produced in the later year 71,000 quintals of heavy-salted cod. 
There were also more men pursuing a shore-based fishery in the same area. 


Demands of the freezing industry had the effect of stepping up fishing for other types of. 
groundfish and, since the lobster catch actually increased while the decline of supplies from 
the Maritime Provinces was driving prices to record levels, Newfoundland’s over-all 
landings were 7 p.c. heavier than in 1962 and increased 11 p.c. in value to the record- 
breaking total of $19,200,000. Output of the freezing plants, at 75,800,000 Ib., was also 
at a record high. The sharpest increase was in the seasonal operations of the numerous 
small plants on the east and northeast coasts, which depend mainly on inshore cod. Had- 
dock was very scarce and halibut was increasingly supplemented with turbot but since 
1959 the Island’s output of other frozen groundfish, including cod, has increased steadily; 
flounder products have doubled and redfish products tripled. The United States continued 
to be by far the most important market but there were marked increases in shipments to 
Britain and continental Europe. 


Output of the salting plants, which in recent years has been declining fairly steadily 
for lack of market demand, remained below the average of the past ten years but showed an 
upswing compared with 1962. There were only 55 plants in operation, six fewer than in the 
previous year, and shipments of saltbulk to Nova Scotia drying plants declined. But, 
because of the scarcity in Europe, this slack was taken up by larger orders from Norway and 
Portugal and, for the first time in many years, buying by Greek importers. Also the Cana- 
dian Government made purchases on behalf of the World Food Bank of extra-hard heavy- 
salted fish. Over and above this, mainly in response to orders from Italy and Spain, 
output of light-salted fish expanded and actually accounted for the over-all production 
increase over 1962. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia the relative importance of salmon ensures 
that the over-all annual result in the fishing industry will depart little from the salmon 
record; in 1963 this was poor. In mid-July a strike in both fleets and plants brought the 
industry to a standstill and fishing was not resumed until Aug. 3. Meanwhile, the year’s 
major run of sockeye, the most valuable salmon species, had come and gone, as had the 
early pink runs. The value of the July catch of all commercial fish dropped to less than 
$7,000,000 compared with $17,000,000 in July 1962. Pink salmon remained plentiful 
until late in the year. Fall chums were abundant through September and October but 
fell off so abruptly in November that several areas were closed to fishing as a protective 
measure. Although prices for canned pinks remained low because of over-supply, the 
year’s export of canned salmon, much of which was, of course, from the previous year’s 
pack, increased in value by $3,000,000 over the 1962 figure. 


The autumn troll catch of spring and coho salmon for the freezing plants was good and 
output of frozen salmon increased. With prices and market demand both high, the 1963 
value of frozen salmon exports was high enough to counterbalance losses on frozen halibut, 
the market for which was over-stocked and slow. Heartened by a $10,000,000 fishery in 
1962, the halibut men left in unusually large numbers for distant-water operations in 
Bering Sea in the spring, and when fishing opened in British Columbia waters in May a 
larger number of small boats also joined in the effort. As a result, halibut stocks in Canada 
and the United States at the end of April were five times as large as at the same time in 1962 
and slow buying pushed per-pound prices down by as much as eight and nine cents. 


A very successful 1962-63 herring season closed in March and intensive fishing in the 
fall built up the year’s receipts at reduction plants to over 286,000 tons, an all-time record. 
Output of meal went up to about 50,000 tons and oil production soared to above 5,000,000 
gal. The unit price for herring oil rose during the year from 5.50 cents to 9.25 cents but 
the price for meal declined about 5 p.c. 


Fishermen’s earnings for the year from all commercial fisheries were about $9,000,000 
below those for 1962. 
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Inland Fisheries.—Freshwater fisheries continued at the high level of prosperity 
established in 1962 until very hot July weather caused a scarcity of ice on the prairies, a 
fong warm fall delayed the start of ice fishing, and a fish-poisoning scare in the United 
States in October caused a market collapse. No Canadian fish was involved but the Amer- 
ican market, which is the main outlet for Canadian lake fish, was almost at a standstill 
until the end of the year. Up to the time of this setback, expansion had continued at the 
same rate as in 1962. The Lake Winnipeg fishery for pickerel and sauger yielded well and 
whitefish were plentiful in Saskatchewan and Alberta lakes. Exports of dressed fish 
declined during the summer but fillet exports increased 20 p.c. in volume up to October. 
The American market came back strongly in January but the break had left its mark on the 
1963 sales record on this side of the border. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada and under this Act laws are 
made for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the 
country. However, the provinces have, by agreement, assumed administrative responsibil- 
ities in varying degree. Consequently, though all the regulations governing fishing are 
made by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the 
different laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done 
without duplication of staff by either federal or provincial officers, according to arrange- 
ment. 


Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries except those of the Province of Quebec are ad- 
ministered by the federal Department of Fisheries, and the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries, 
with some exceptions, are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes 
responsibility for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta administer their freshwater species. In British Columbia, 
provincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
Federal Government maintains complete control; administration of the fisheries of the 
National Park areas throughout Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Federal-Provincial Conference on Fisheries Development.—The basis for a 
national fisheries development program was laid in Ottawa in January 1964 at the first 
federal-provincial ministerial conference convened to discuss Canadian fisheries. The 
Conference met at the invitation of the Minister of Fisheries for Canada and all provinces 
_were represented. 


Experts advised the delegates that Canada’s fishery resource, if properly managed, 


could Support a great long-term expansion of the industry. The following points were 


among those emphasized in the ensuing discussion of ways and means for bringing the 
industry to maximum efficiency and productivity while protecting fish stocks from over- 
exploitation: without careful management, certain valuable but vulnerable species could 
be seriously reduced in one season, such as lobsters in Northumberland Strait or the entire 
fish population of a northern lake not previously subjected to commercial fishing; pollution 
can change the dominant species in a lake; sport fishing must be taken into account in 
calculating how much exploitation a local resource can stand; the commercial possibilities 
of unused species should be examined as well as the possibilities of commercial fish farming, 
a valuable source of food in many other countries but almost unknown in Canada. 


Since it is clear that if Canada is to keep abreast of new fishing and processing tech- 
‘niques the fishermen and plant workers must be taught to use them, broad lines were laid 
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down for more applied research at government level, more effective communication of the 
results to the industry, more technical education for crews and workers. Initial arrange- 
ments were made to set up committees authorized to implement these decisions. 


Because the need for credits, subsidies or grants varies from one area to another and 
assistance in vessel construction is most effective when most closely related to the local 
fishery, it was felt that the provinces can best meet the credit needs of their own fishermen 
and that the proper role of the Federal Government in this respect is to make additional 
capital available. 


Marketing problems of certain areas were considered in detail and a committee to 
give further study to those peculiar to the Prairie Provinces was set up immediately after 
the Conference. Also, the Development Service of the Department of Fisheries established 
a study group to work with all the provinces in their efforts to expand opportunities for 
technical education in the fisheries field. Groundwork having been laid for attacks on 
many other problems defined at the Conference, other detailed studies are under way 
and, with the better integration of federal and provincial effort which was also achieved, 
effective solutions are being sought. 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries :— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and area offices 
ae Area Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and eight stations 
across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


A brief outline of the functions of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 
utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the 
field and is composed mainly of protection and inspection officers. The protection officers, 
including those on the Department’s 80 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with 
the enforcement of the conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts 
designed to ensure a continuing maximum yield of fish, and are also responsible for the 
inspection of fish products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant 
section of the Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


A conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development Service 
of the Department. Protection officers enforce regulations pertaining to restricted areas, 
close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, and also inspect spawning streams 
and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists investigate such problems as pollution 
and water supply, and engineers construct fishways to enable fish to bypass obstructions 
of all kinds. Hatcheries are maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are under 
federal administration. 

For the past few years a bounty has been paid for the killing of the parasite-carrying 
harbour seals along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts at a rate of $10 for adult and $5 for 
young seals. Total payments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1964 amounted to $35,480. 

Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carried 
out by the Inspection Service, and fish inspection laboratories are maintained on the 
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Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and in Toronto and Winnipeg. A staff of home economists 
operates test kitchens in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, Halifax, Edmonton and 
Winnipeg, and conducts demonstrations and lectures on methods of preparing and cooking 
fish and fish products. 


Through the medium of printed material, films, radio, television and exhibitions, the 
Information and Consumer Service of the Department informs the public on the various 
aspects of the industry and the work of the fisheries services. This Service works closely 
with the Conservation and Development Service in matters concerning the conservation 
of fisheries and with the Inspection Service toward encouraging increased consumption 
of Canadian fish products in the domestic, United States and other markets. 


The Economics Service has two related fields of responsibility: (1) to provide the 
government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, including 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (2) to carry out 
studies and investigations in the primary fisheries and in the processing and distribution 
of fish products. 


In addition to these regular services, the Department assists the commercial fishing 
_ industry in several special ways. To promote efficient primary fishing operations and 
improve the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided for the construction of 
draggers and longliners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. 
The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low-cost protection from losses of boats and 
lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan has been in operation since 1953 
and at Dec. 31, 1963, a total of 6,719 vessels with an appraised value of $22,954,000 were 
insured under it. The Department also provides financial assistance to educational 
institutions agreeing to carry out specialized educational work among fishermen. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Conservation of the resources of the high seas 
can be effected only through regulation, and for this purpose international treaties have 
had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States and 
other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International Pacific Halibut 
Convention, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the north Pacific and 
the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Convention, concerned with 
the conservation and development of the sockeye and pink salmon of the Fraser River. 
Investigations carried out under the auspices of Commissions appointed under these 
conventions, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches, and the construction of 
salmon fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
toward depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a depleted marine re- 
source by international agreement and action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands 

in the Bering Sea. Under a treaty signed in 1911, known as the (North Pacific) Sealing 
_ Convention, pelagic sealing was prohibited while the animals were migrating to and from 
the Pribilofs where most of them breed. This treaty had been signed by the United States, 
Canada, Russia and Japan, and was one of the earliest conventions on resources of the sea. 
In 1941 Japan abrogated the treaty and the following year Canada and the United States 
signed a Provisional Fur Seal Agreement under which Canada, in return for abstaining 
from pelagic sealing, received 20 p.c. of the annual catch, which was supervised by the 
United States. A conference to re-negotiate the original convention was begun in Washing- 
ton in November 1955 and a new settlement was signed by the original four countries on 
Feb. 9, 1957. 


In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came into 
force in 1950. The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters at 
Halifax, N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest 
Atlantic. 'The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to 
the respective governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining the 
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stocks of fish that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty 
signatories now are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, Britain, France, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, the Federal Republic of Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 


A step toward international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the north- 
ern Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and 
Japan conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
is studying the northern Pacific fisheries and will determine the application of the treaty 
principles and promote and co-ordinate the necessary scientific studies. 


The seventh, and latest, international fisheries agreement to which Canada is a sig- 
natory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by Canada 
and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the control 
of the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force in October 1955. 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted in some years off the coasts of Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—The Fisheries Research Board is a 
research organization established by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 121) for the purpose 
of conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their 
environment and their utilization. Its antecedents go back to 1898 and it is thus the 
lineal descendant of one of the oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the oldest 
government-supported research organizations under the supervision of an independent 
scientific board in North America. 


By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries. The 
Board proper consists of a permanent chairman, who is appointed by the Governor in 
Council and who is a member of the Public Service of Canada, and ‘“‘not more than eighteen 
other members” holding honorary appointments from the Minister of Fisheries for five- 
year terms; the Act requires that ‘‘a majority of the members of the Board, not including 
the chairman, shall be scientists, and the remaining members of the Board shall be rep- 
resentative of the Department [of Fisheries] and the fishing industry”. The scientific 
members are drawn principally from universities and research foundations across Canada, 
to include specialists in disciplines related to the Board’s work. The industry members 
are selected from among Canada’s leading business men with an intimate knowledge of — 
fishing and the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries representative is usually 
a senior staff member in Ottawa. Board members have both advisory and executive 
functions. The advisory functions are delegated in the first instance to regional Advisory 
Committees who conduct on-the-spot regional reviews and report to the Board on the 
operations and scientific programs with a view to their improvement. The executive 
functions are delegated to an Executive Committee elected from Board members and 
approved by the Minister. 


The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small ad- 
ministrative, supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The Board employs approxi- 
mately 800 persons, of whom about 200 are scientists. 


Biology.—The biological program of the Board is designed to add to fundamental 
knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. Included 
here are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific basis 
for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other 
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well known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, 
herring and halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. 
Also included are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish enemies including the ill effects 
of water pollution, and such basic studies as fish genetics, physiology and behaviour, 
the latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming methods and also to im- 
proving fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, new fishing grounds 
and new species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improving fishing methods 
are undertaken. 


The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of research stations located 
at St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on arctic fisheries and on sea mammals is 
directed from a laboratory situated in Montreal, Que.; freshwater work is carried out from 
a station in London, Ont.; and work on the Pacific Coast is directed from research labora- 
tories situated at Nanaimo, B.C. The Board operates 15 research vessels for its biological 
studies, varying from small inshore and lake craft to specially built seagoing ships. The 
Board acts as Canada’s research agent for three international fisheries commissions and 
two international sea-mammal commissions to which Canada is party. 


5 Oceanography.—Oceanography includes the study of the marine (and freshwater) 

environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to further 
knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and fresh- 
water life of importance to man. Encompassed here also are investigations into the 
distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents and the 
physical and biological structure of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom where 
concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather as 
they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas 
are regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interest 
to the Royal Canadian Navy, the Department of Transport and the international fishery 
commissions, are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups operating from 
Dartmouth, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Navy and the 
Department of Transport, and co-operation from the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 


Technology.—Investigations are conducted toward improving methods of preserving, 
processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all parts of the 
fish. These include developments in refrigeration and the use of antibiotics as fish 
preservatives, of improved refrigerated rail cars for fish distribution, improvements in 
canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the development of new products such as 
protein concentrates (fish flour) and new uses such as the development of wieners for the 
utilization of abundant species that are not now used for food. Fundamental studies of 
the structure and composition of fish proteins, fish oils, fish hormones, the energy expend- 
_iture of migrating salmon and the nutrition of marine bacteria are under way. 


Technological investigations on the Atlantic Coast are carried out at research labora- 
tories situated at Halifax, N.S., and Grande Riviére, Que., and applied work for Newfound- 
land is carried out at a Technological Unit at St. John’s. For inland areas there is a 
Technological Unit in London, Ont., and a Technological Research Laboratory in Van- 
couver, B.C., undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems, 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act 
passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government price- 
Support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the 
Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative firms 
in the industry, representative of the various fish-producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
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a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands, 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in the 
fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is 
available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the federal Treasury Board and authorization 
of the Governor in Council. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative activities. The work is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Economics Service and, where possible, services 
required by the Board are carried out by Department personnel. The Board has carried 
out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities and on factors affecting the income 
of fishermen in the various producing areas. The financial position of fishermen is kept 
under continuous review and recommendations are made to the Government on the basis 
of the findings. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in particular 
areas. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with the improvement and development of fishing and produc- 
tion methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in longlining, Danish seining 
and otter trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft, and in the exploration 
of potential fishing grounds. 


Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers and also to fishermen for the construction and purchase of 
modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 
Fishermen receive further aid through bounty payments at the rate of $160 per ton for 
newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1955. The Fishing and 
Coastal Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes the government 
to assist financially in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. The 
Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 authorizes the granting, for locally built ships, of a 
maximum bounty of $300 per ton for vessels measuring from 15 to less than 100 gross tons, 
and $150 per ton for vessels of between 100 and 400 gross tons. An Inshore Fisheries 
Assistance Programme provides a maximum bounty of $10 per foot on boats measuring 
from 24 to 35 feet and bounties are paid to fishermen on certain types of nylon and other 
synthetic fibre fishing nets and lines. : 


Other services include advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial 
research, plant construction, plant engineering and economics; assistance to fishermen’s 
unions; weather and ice reports; and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act, 1957 
implements more rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


Sport Fisheries —The inland waters of N ewfoundland, although they provide excellent 
sport fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remain under 
the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines, 
Agriculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, including 
rivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and guardianship. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity and is concerned mainly with development of the fisheries 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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: industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada and branches of the federal Department of Fisheries, 


engages in some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 


Board of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 


ment. The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
ment Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies 
for the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 
From its reorganization in 1949 until the end of March 1963, the Board has lent approxi- 
mately $1,875,000 for the modernization of the inshore and offshore fleets. Loans for the 
construction or expansion of processing plants are available through the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Promotion Act under which loans may be made for facilities handling agricultural, 


horticultural or fishery products. 


Game fisheries are the responsibility of the Department of Industry and Natural 
Resources. The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, 
provide very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled 
trout is the most important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout 
of a size attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada at sites provided by the provincial Department. Unfortunately, many of the 
formerly fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have disappeared, and the 
provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring these for the 
enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries. The Fishermen’s Loan Board is administered by 
that Department and the Industrial Loan Board by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Trade and Industry; the first makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and 
engines and the second makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing 


plants. Fisheries engineers perform inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards 


and provide technical assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries 
and allied industries, notably the boatbuilding industry. Instructors conduct courses for 
fishermen in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the 
design, construction and maintenance of gear. This program receives substantial assis- 


‘tance from the Technical and Vocational Training Branch of the federal Department of 


Labour. The on-course instruction is supplemented frequently by informal on-the-spot 
assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in need of technical help with particular 
problems. The Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries, with the financial and/or technical 
assistance of the federal Department of Fisheries, organizes and conducts demonstrations 
of fishing methods and gear of types untried in some or all of the several fishing areas of 
the province. 


Sport Fisheries—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Division of its 
Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money on the 
improvement of certain streams in the province with a view to aiding salmon migration. 


A system of salmon-rearing ponds capable of producing 200,000 smolts each year has 
been established on the Medway River in Queens County, and a system of trout-rearing 


ponds with an annual capacity of 100,000 fingerlings has been set up on the Moser River 


in Halifax County. A full-time fisheries biologist is employed by the Division. 


PAT 
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New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries 
of New Brunswick, employing more than 6,500 fishermen with annual earnings of over 
$9,000,000 and about 2,800 plant workers. The annual marketed value of fish products 
is about $33,000,000. 


New Brunswick fisheries, both tidal and inland, are under the legislative jurisdiction 
of the federal Department of Fisheries, and angling in Crown waters is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the provincial Department of Lands and Mines. To supplement the activities of 
the federal Department of Fisheries and to make practical application of research data 
obtained from the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and other agencies, the New 
Brunswick Government created its own Department of Fisheries in 1963. The Fisher- 
men’s Loan Board of New Brunswick, formerly administered by the Department of 
Industry, was transferred to the new Department and three new Branches created— 
Administration Branch, Boatbuilding and Maintenance Branch, and Exploratory Fishing 
and Education Branch. The Department is also undertaking fish inspection control 
under authority of the Fish Inspection Act passed by the New Brunswick Legislature in 
1964. 


Since its inception in 1946, the Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick has 
disbursed over $9,000,000 for the construction of fishing vessels and the purchase of 
modern gear and equipment for the commercial fishermen of the province. Loans ranging 
from $1,500 to $3,000 are made available to inshore fishermen for the purchase of lobster 
boats and marine engines, and amounts ranging from $15,000 to $225,000 are lent to off- 
shore fishermen and companies for the construction of modern Danish seiners, purse seiners, 
draggers and trawlers. These amounts represent 70 p.c. of the total cost of each unit 
after deducting down payments and Federal Government subsidies. This long-term 
assistance program has been largely responsible for the doubling of the value of the fishing 
fleet during the past 15 years. Commercial fishermen now own a modern fleet of 90 
groundfish draggers, seven steel stern trawlers, 27 Danish seiners, two steel tuna seiners, 
30 herring purse seiners and more than 3,000 inshore boats. 


New and improved designs of fishing vessels are under constant study by the technical 
staff of the Department in co-operation with naval architects, boatbuilders and fishermen, 
A certain pattern of standardization is followed to keep building and maintenance costs 
low because fishing has become very competitive with the influx of large foreign fishing 
vessels on Canadian east coast fishing grounds. Multi-purpose types have been successfully 
introduced in inshore fisheries of the Gulf of St. Lawrence area, capable of being converted 
easily into longliners, Danish seiners or scallop draggers. Modified versions of the 65- 
foot groundfish dragger, equipped with more powerful diesel engines and larger nets, have 
proved very efficient. Stern trawlers, the first to be built in North America, were added 
to the New Brunswick fleet in 1962, contributing in large measure to the expansion of the 
industry. The province has also taken the lead in the field of commercial tuna fishing— 
two ultra-modern tuna seiners, built in a New Brunswick shipyard, are operating success- 
fully off the south shore of the province, making large catches of bluefin tuna and skipjack. 


Exploratory projects conducted by the Department in co-operation with the Federal 
Government have led to the practical introduction of stern trawling, tuna purse seining, 
Danish seining, cod gillnetting, crab fishing, mechanical clam digging and the use of many 
other techniques and types of gear not generally in use by Atlantic Coast fishermen. And 
to educate the fishermen in the use of such modern vessels and gear, intensive training in 
navigation, motor mechanics, electronic devices, fishing gear technology, bacteriology, 
marine biology and other related subjects is being given at two new schools of fisheries 
erected in 1963; each school is equipped to give instruction to 50 students a year. 


Sport fishing contributes substantially to the economy of the province, mainly through 
the tourist trade. Great Atlantic salmon rivers like the Miramichi, the Restigouche and 
the St. John are known around the world for their prolific production of this majestic game 
fish and attract many thousands of tourists to the province each year. Anglers catch as 
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many as 50,000 salmon a year in the Miramichi system alone. Many other species are 
also sought after by both residents and non-residents in the hundreds of streams, rivers 
and lakes of the province. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Government, through its Department of Industry and Com- 


| merce, gives much consideration to the administration of the commercial fisheries of the 
province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it operates a network of cold 
_ storage plants for the freezing and preservation of fish. The network comprises 60 plants, 


together having a daily freezing capacity of 500 tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 
Ib. of fish. These plants also perform a valuable service to fishermen by providing them 


with frozen bait and ice. In addition, the Department owns and maintains 123 stations 


in small fishing ports where fish is kept under proper conditions while awaiting collecting 
trucks or boats, and operates an artificial drying plant with a processing capacity of 
3,000,000 Ib. of fish annually. A staff of fish wardens, technicians and technologists 


_ administers fishery legislation and assists in the application of new techniques for the 


expansion of the industry. The central administration is located at Quebec City with 
offices at the principal fishing centres for administration of the Protection, Refrigeration 
and Maritime Economy Services. Fish inspection is carried out by federal inspectors 
who are vested with additional powers by the provincial government with respect to local 
sales. 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Department 
to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of obtaining high-quality products. 
The Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviére gives to fishermen of all ages the oppor- 
tunity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery. Encouragement is 
given to the Co-operative Associations of Fishermen through the Social Economic Service 
of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére subsidized by the Federal Government. Under a maritime 
credit system, fishermen may obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats 
and gear. The fish trade is promoted through advertising campaigns in newspapers and 
magazines, exhibits at fairs, cooking demonstrations, educational films and the free distri- 
bution of fish recipes and publicity leaflets. 


The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of 


draggers and longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. At 


the end of 1963, the fishing fleet of Quebec consisted of 85 draggers, eight longliners, 49 
small longliners and four Danish seiners, representing an investment of over $5,000,000. 
After deduction of the federal subsidy of $250 per gross ton for wooden vessels or 50 p.c. 


_of the cost for steel trawlers, the cost to the fishermen was approximately $4,000,000. 


Biological and hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence is directed by the 
Marine Biological Station at Grande Riviére and a laboratory is operated at Quebec City 
for the study of the biology of freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. 
The Quebec Aquarium at Quebec City exhibits freshwater and saltwater fish in 60 large 
tanks. 


Sport Fisheries—The Department of Tourism, Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction 
over the inland waters; it employs 250 full-time wardens. Licences are required for sport 
fishing and hunting. Four hatcheries are maintained at strategic points throughout the 
province—St. Faustin, Lac Lyster, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These establishments distribute 


‘speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, maskinonge fingerlings and older fish 


in public waters. 


The Department administers six parks and seven reserves in all of which, except for 
Mont Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. Gaspesian and Laurentide Parks are 
renowned for their trout fishing. Chibougamau Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, situated 
on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, pike and 
grey or speckled trout. Four salmon streams are open to anglers—the St. Jean River, the 
Petite Cascapédia River, the Matane River and the Port Daniel River. A joint committee 


composed of departmental officials and the directors of the federation of fish and game 
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associations recommends the proper legislation for the maintenance of satisfactory fishing 
and hunting conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of 
modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests. The Branch operates under the authority 
of the federal Fisheries Act, the Special Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, 
the Ontario Game and Fish Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fisheries —The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 45,000,000 Ib. to 55,000,000 Ib. of fish. A record of 63,783,000 lb. was 
established in 1962 with very heavy catches of smelt and yellow perch contributing to the 
increased landings. The industry, although widely scattered throughout the province, is 
centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie which is the most productive 
of these lakes. The principal species of fish taken commercially are perch, smelt, whitefish, 
pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, sheepshead, carp, catfish and bullheads, 
sturgeon, eels, goldeyes, rock bass, sunfish and suckers. Over one hundred smaller inland 
lakes are commercially fished, principally those in the northwestern portion of the province, 
and careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from the most common gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited 
hooks to small hand-operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have 
been modernized extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have 
replaced steam-driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to- 
shore and ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of 
the fish and their movements has been established from biological research findings. 
Modern icing facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of 
fishing gear. ‘Trawling has proved very efficient in harvesting smelt on a year-round basis 
in Lake Erie. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. Many of these 
associations are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries which 
performs important services to the industry. The Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative and 
its member groups are of interest also in the organization of the fishery in the province. 


Sport Fisheries.—Angling in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
tunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout, walleye, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the total 
value of the sports fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the sale 
of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for pro- 
vincial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,500,000. The management of this 
valuable resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and 
biologists located in the 22 forestry districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 17 hatcheries and rearing stations and excel- 
lent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of various species of game 
fish. The primary species reared in these operations include brook trout, rainbow trout, 
lake trout, smallmouth and largemouth bass, and maskinonge. Four of the finest trout- 
rearing stations on the Continent are located in this province—at Dorion near Port Arthur, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Hills Lake near Englehart, and Chatsworth. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in 
inland waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, 
Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery bio- 
logical stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and sport 
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fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies concerning lake 
trout, smallmouth bass and brook trout are in progress and management techniques are 
being tested against the background of a creel census which has been continuous since 
1936. Studies on walleyes, parasitology and limnology have recently been initiated. 


A selective breeding experiment concerning the hybrid between lake trout and speckled 
trout is progressing favourably. The deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the 
character of maturity at early age of the speckled trout are those being selected for com- 
bination in the hybrid. 


Co-operation by Ontario in the field of sea lamprey control is being extended through 
the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 


Manitoba.—The fishing industry in Manitoba occupies an important position in the 
economy of the province. This valuable resource produces annually some 36,000,000 lb. 
of commercially caught fish with a market value in excess of $7,000,000. Over 5,000 
persons are engaged in the industry as producing fishermen and 6,000 are employed in 
processing, transportation, boat building and other related industries. The lake area in 
_ Manitoba totals some 39,000 sq. miles. As road and transportation facilities are developed 
in the northern area and remote lakes become accessible for production, commercial produc- 
tion will increase. 


Those engaged in the commercial fishing industry in Manitoba own and operate 
some 1,600 fishing boats ranging in size from large diesel lake freighters to small skiffs 
powered by outboard motors. The value of these boats together with gear and equipment 
is estimated at $4,000,000. Much of the fishing gear is costly but is essential to efficient 
production. New types of gear are at present in use on a research basis and experiments 
are being conducted in an effort to develop efficient low-cost methods of production. The 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources has given leadership in these matters and 
the continuing program of gear research has produced gratifying results, 


Supervision of commercial fishing operations and the enforcement of the Manitoba 
Fishery Regulations occupies a staff of Conservation Officers who patrol the province 
using diesel boats during the open water season, bombardier snowmobiles and light trucks 
during the winter months, and aircraft in remote areas. All patrol units are equipped with 
two-way radio systems. An active and continuing campaign is conducted by the govern- 
ment and industry directed toward improvement of sanitation and quality standards in 

fish handling facilities and processing plants. 


Sport Fishing.—Angling continues to be one of the most popular forms of outdoor 
recreation in Manitoba and many anglers are extending their activities to include winter 
ice fishing. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, more than 104,000 licences were sold 
to resident and non-resident anglers. In 1963, master angler awards were made to 640 

anglers who caught fish of trophy size, an all-time record. 


The Department formulated a program to diversify sport fishing waters and two new 
species have been introduced to Manitoba waters—the kokanee, a land-locked fish of the 
sockeye family, and the prized sportfish muskellunge. Eventually, these species will 
provide challenging and interesting angling opportunities. 


Provincial Hatcheries —Manitoba’s four main hatcheries and two spawn-taking camps 
Serve an important function in the management of fishery resources. ‘The Whiteshell 
Trout Hatchery raises several trout species which are planted to diversify and improve 
sport fishing waters. The other three hatcheries support the populations in commercial 
fishing waters. Plantings of hatchery-reared pickerel are also made to replenish sport 
fishing waters. The two spawn-taking camps are operated on a seasonal basis. 


Fisheries Research.—Biological research covers a wide field of scientific endeavour 
designed to provide factual information that can be used as a basis for sound management 
policies. Research studies involve oxygen tests to determine the incidence of winterkill, 
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test netting of planted lakes, whitefish investigations and quality tests, pollution studies, 
creel census, spawning habits of sport and commercial fish, bottom fauna and fish feeding, 
lake and river surveys, tagging to determine migratory trends and environmental effects 
and analyses of trends in fish populations. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s fishery resource, based on approximately 32,000 
sq. miles of water area, has contributed much to the economic and recreational development 
of the province. The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Natural Resources, with 
head office at Prince Albert, is responsible for the administration of the fisheries. 


Its main objective is to encourage multi-use (harvest) of the fishery, taking into 
consideration the interests of the various groups concerned—anglers, commercial fishermen 
and mink ranchers. The Branch plans policies and develops programs that will ensure the 
proper management and utilization of the fishery; interprets and explains policies, programs 
and regulations to the public; administers the Acts and Regulations, both federal and 
provincial, and adapts regulations to meet changing conditions. Its five Divisions deal 
with commercial fisheries, sport fisheries, fisheries research, spawn camps and the Fish 
Culture Station. 


A record commercial production of 14,998,581 lb. was achieved in Saskatchewan in 
1962. The province continues to be one of Canada’s largest producers of whitefish and 
lake trout; 7,388,751 lb. of whitefish and 1,987,475 lb. of lake trout were harvested during 
the year. Market demand remained firm, returning a gross value of $3,114,798 from which 
the fishermen received $1,477,448 on the lake. The 14 processing plants operating in the 
province produced 2,045,879 lb. of fillets. Quality control and plant standards are main- 
tained. 


During the year, 1,162 domestic fishing licences were issued, with an estimated take of 
1,162,000 lb. of fish. In addition, about 500,000 lb. were harvested under the 486 free 
Indian permits issued; 66 mink ranchers were licensed to permit the feeding of fish to 
9,502 mink breeders and used an estimated 5,169,088 lb. of coarse fish (mainly suckers, 
marias and cisco). 


Sport fishing is considered to be one of Saskatchewan’s main outdoor attractions. 
In addition to the summer fishing activities, winter angling is on the increase. During 
1962-63, a total of 96,904 angling licences were sold, 87,608 of them to residents of the 
province. 


Continuing the fisheries research program instituted in the province 15 years ago, 
11 research projects were undertaken during 1962-63; three reports, covering the survey of 
11 lakes, were completed and depth-sounding maps were completed on four other lakes. 
In connection with the brine shrimp industry, 44 lakes were examined; brine shrimp eggs 
and shrimp were found to be present in 39 of these lakes. Limnological and fisheries 
surveys were continued on lakes in the Precambrian area along the highway from Lac la 
Ronge to the Churchill River and the Hanson Lake road, and on Provincial Park lakes. 
The creel census project on Lac la Ronge was conducted for the thirteenth consecutive year. 


The first phase of the fish culture program entailed the taking of lake trout, northern 
pike and walleye (pickerel) eggs at the Lac la Ronge spawn camps; arctic grayling eggs 
were taken at the Black Lake spawn camp, near Lake Athabasca; whitefish eggs were 
taken from Lepine Lake in the vicinity of Pierceland; and rainbow and eastern brook 
trout and kokanee eggs were secured from the United States. The second phase of the 
program was the incubation and hatching of these eggs at the Fish Culture Station at 
Fort Qu’Appelle and the final phase was the transportation of the fry, fingerling and adult 
fish from the Fish Culture Station to the lakes selected for stocking. During the year, 
a total of 96 lakes were stocked with 15,664,150 fry, 645,298 fingerlings and 15,260 yearlings 
and adults. 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing is administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests under authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). 
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Commercial fish production in the year ended Mar. 31, 1963 totalled 9,039,000 Ib. 
with a market value of $1,141,700—about the same as in 1961-62. Lake whitefish again 
accounted for about 50 p.c. of the market value but comprised only 27 p.c. of the catch. 
Tullibee, a low-priced animal food fish, made up 45 p.c. of the catch but only 19 p.c. of the 
market value. Northern pike production exceeded 1,000,000 lb. for the first time since 
1936 and ranked third in quantity and value. Other species taken, in order of value, were 
walleye (pickerel), suckers, burbot, yellow perch, goldeye and trout. 


Generally low water levels, heavy growths of plankton and rooted aquatic plants, 
and heavy snow cover during the winter months combined to cause widespread winterkills 
over most of the province. An extensive re-stocking program was undertaken in the many 
trout lakes in the north central portion of the province. The provincial hatchery located 
in Calgary operated at capacity; a total of 2,260,085 trout were stocked in 111 locations 

throughout the province. As in previous years, most of these were placed in lakes in the 
settled areas. Six licensed commercial game fish farms and two private game fish farms 
were operated during the year. 


Research into the survival of hatchery trout in streams was continued at the Alberta 
Biological Station at Gorge Creek. This was supplemented by studies at Jumping Pound 
and Carbondale Rivers designed to ascertain recovery by anglers of catchable-size planted 
hatchery trout. Studies of growth and abundance of fish populations and basic lake 
productivity, as well as the general inventory of Alberta waters were continued in 1963. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking, the ad- 
ministrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with 
the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing 
and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the 
regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and 
recommendation of the province. 


The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
vision of plant operations. 


Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcher- 
ies and egg-taking stations for re-stocking purposes. 


The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to encourage 
the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 
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Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


The review of commercial fishing and marketing given in Section 1, pp. 622-625, covers 
the situation in 1963 and contains estimated figures for that year. However, at the time 
of the preparation of this Chapter, the latest statistics available in detail for both the 
primary industry and the fish products industry were those for 1962 contained in the 
following Subsections. 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


Atlantic Coast fishermen experienced a very prosperous year in 1962, with landings 
valued at $68,373,000. This represented an increase of 15.9 p.c. over the 1961 catch of 
$59,004,000 and 28.6 p.c. over the 10-year 1952-61 average of $53,159,000. Lobster con- 
tinued to be the most valuable species, returning $19,781,000 to the fishermen; cod valued 
at $18,904,000, haddock at $4,869,000 and scallops at $4,524,000 were also major sources of 
revenue. 


Fishermen’s earnings in Newfoundland reached record levels with the catch valued at 
$17,454,000. Fishing was good both on the Banks and inshore. The catch of cod off the 
southwest part of the province by both the small boats and the traps was something of a 
record. The market demand for frozen cod fillets and cod blocks, mainly in the United 
States, continued to increase. Production of frozen fillets and blocks, of which more than 
half were cod, reached 72,179,000 lb. with a value of $16,780,000. 


Although the total catch in Nova Scotia was down from the previous year, the returns 
to fishermen in 1962 were at a record high level of $32,062,000, 16 p.c. over the value of the 
catch in 1961. Lobsters continued to be the chief source of income, with landings of 
20,004,000 lb. having a value of $9,786,000. Scallop landings of 13,373,000 lb. valued at 
$4,492,000, cod landings of 95,920,000 lb. valued at $4,043,000, and haddock landings of 
71,426,000 lb. valued at $3,573,000 were the other major sources of revenue, in order of 
importance. In New Brunswick, lobsters were also the principal income source for fisher- 
men. In 1962, landings of 9,355,000 lb. had a value of $3,891,000; although the catch was 
somewhat lighter than that of 1961, improved unit values resulted in higher total returns to 
fishermen. Herring landings were almost double the 1961 catch but were still well below the 
1959 and 1960 levels; the 1962 catch of 106,520,000 lb. had a value of $1,740,000. Cod, 
the third most important species, returned $1,456,000 for the 40,871,000 lb. caught. Both 
quantity and value were greater than the five-year 1957-61 averages of 37,870,000 lb. and 
$1,115,700, respectively. Prince Edward Island fishermen received slightly more for 
their efforts in 1962 than they did in the previous year; the total catch was valued at 
$4,649,000 compared with $4,489,000 in 1961. Of the 1962 total, 69 p.c. was accounted for 
by lobsters. 


Total 1962 landings in Quebec, including both sea and inland species, had a value of 
$5,710,000, 21 p.c. higher than in 1961. Cod, valued at $2,148,000, was the most valuable 
species followed by lobsters at $1,421,000. 


In 1962, the British Columbia catch was valued at $45,928,000, salmon accounting for 
$30,559,000. A record catch of 93,214,000 lb. of pink salmon returned $10,909,000 to the 
fishermen. Sockeye salmon, which have a four-year cycle, was expected to produce heavy 
runs in 1962 but the catch was disappointing, amounting to only 20,077,000 lb.; in the 
latest “‘on” year (1958), 74,011,000 lb. were taken. Although the herring fleet was tied up 
for six weeks during price negotiations, landings of 445,275,000 lb. were well above the 
five-year 1957-61 average of 356,128,000 lb. and returns to fishermen amounted to 
$4,752,000. The halibut catch of 24,527,000 lb. was smaller than that of 1961 but higher 
returns per pound brought the value to the fishermen up to $7,773,000; comparable figures 
for 1961 were 24,951,000 Ib. and $5,316,000. Two converted salmon seiners fished for tuna 
off the California coast with encouraging results. These vessels were equipped with a new 
brine spray refrigeration and expansion of this type of fishery seems to be in prospect. 
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1.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1958-62 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1918-57 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


Province or Territory 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 1962 
QUANTITY 
’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 

PN GNUEOUDEIANCS Acne sore occiassocche teste ce euertis aces, 6ises 464,024 562,228 673,771 503,079 549,341 
PACINCOy TUG WALGLTSIAT Cayo cfojeisson dalesasieieioisi cf é.cuare oboe 39,078 42,025 42, 283 36, 664 37,630 
BNO VE OCOLIMT Tet oc ch. cele es sodas te Mees ccd eee 468, 462 423, 273 430,310 439, 662 435,903 
ENG SES PUMA WIC os oc oh cot rele cenit as ores serch 6 csi ts 160,972 227,994 232,662 147,925 204,511 
BOHORIOO ee a cine cee Teta iis bidet nsec ceieel eee ens 123, 868 112,954 98, 851 109,174 133, 443 
WOTCAD LON eee ee aioe canyons ar oiticvaiass aceib Ree Es 47,175 48, 984 47,600 54,951 63,780 
ME ATTLOD ANA Res wok slot wowdon ee eebccet ee eee 31,929 31,052 31,944 30, 658 36,105 
Saskatchewan....... Aap ehate oie Fa ieanere tere aco Nasi sate OTT CEs 12,600 12,550 14, 530 14,515 14,999 
ONT BETES fica tae net Gere irre Sen ary | 11, 482 12, 664 15, 852 11,317 9,025 
Sri CIs: GOLIMIDIA 62 Flere are areierate Sethe tore s wie oe ORS 650, 589 613,597 335,040 635, 550 676, 869 
NOPE WeESt; DOITitOTleS. jie /0ioc onion oigieieciob wisiv oes 5,894 747 543 5,676 6,544 

4 Ut LS sepeceueessets ramereree apap Hearne Ka 2,916,073 | 2,093,068 | 1,828,386 | 1,989,171 2,168,150 
SCUMBISIIee Re mrte eT oreo erecico nomen tie otenece 1,901,460 | 1,975,856 | 1,705,362 | 1,866,098 2,031,119 
Handel re heren meme Pye esse ss te caves eta shenes eee 114, 613 117,212 123,024 123,073 137,031 

VALUE 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 

BNC WLOUTGLANC: 31's. ote MRI ois,s-60,0°% EBs. cic, 0 oh iets s.0:s 11,312 14,529 15, 856 14, 922 17,454 
Prince Hdward Islandes.c0)52hacke 0k ok 0 ees aes 3,754 4,287 4,640 4,489 4,649 
PTOVAUSCOUBRCs.cc he 0. wes See Bha «ce ecsh Qtech % i 24,954 27,112 26,094 27,741 32,062 
ING Wr SEMDS WAG Kin. cists tie cB ciettioierore arsieseinctevare. sects « 7,499 8, 763 9,358 7,730 9, 222 
MAUGDCC. bee ee st th, ee cb Rc es oo Sue oehe 4,195 4,316 4,504 4,710 5,710 
CUGAS UR secrate OB ORD Hoo te Teen oe ee tees 7,271 4,866 4,983 5,745 5,341 
MaICODS See ee oc cle Nties +s ks Bec o Sates del 3,540 8,100 3, 867 3,174 4,229 
AS KALCHO WAN SS. iise Sees ae eke b cusikkietaes oh 1,091 1,190 1,367 1,385 1,478 
BAAD OL Ls MR. PRE sooo 0 SG of o.0'e ob ade uate 879 1,016 1,159 883 714 
British ColuM ba ee ects haa o dalee cle. oo os basta ete 51,352 34, 995 27,961 38,778 45,928 
North west: Perritoriesice. sy..c sos «(elie cies ss os save orete 682 703 702 67 859 

PD OGBIS FS 55,5 Fins. Gao ahSiortisse's.c ob diel als. 116,529 105,584 100,491 110, 232 127,646 
RGA CHIS HE Misys crouse Sette 2 soi frolaleibic.s ose osels: Gatdo dle» 102,505 93,431 87,725 97,782 114,301 
Inland NSU e eee cere ce soe dcetcre te cose ook 14,024 12,103 12,766 12,450 13,345 


2.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
by Selected Species, 1961 and 1962 


For footnotes, see end of table, p 


Marketed 
Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 
Area and Species Products? 
1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 
*000 Ib 7000 Ib. $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Atlantic Coast 

ULC) CS — 2 Oo > ee Oe oe 885,249 | 963,099 28,523 32,887 67,090 77,688 
(GEGLEE) 7 pe GOCE IG GOIRIIOIREIO ICO HCITE IEE acta 3, 787 3,333 113 102 368 397 
Od tere ee ee hs 35 BOS 302d BOA EE 516,861 | 585,386 15, 646 18,904 36, 652 39,875 
MAGUNGEH ANG SOLE. .s Seeks ce Beets bces bss ean we 107, 265 103, 507 3,311 3,020 7,298 7,704 
LE ERG (6 (Ye) I he led ren Re A 118,395 115,021 4,647 4,869 11,524 11,769 
HARK G See cain SO 5 5 55 SR Sones 4 BRB. 16,733 18, 828 349 452 603 619 
ali bub see sc es eh ches cts ech BO soc TREE. 6,143 6,104 1,668 1,776 2,137 1,957 
[ete b Love) 45. Came es Ae ain See 49,655 60, 810 1, 067 1,656 3,318 2,936 
LRGye WS) 7) oo ee eo Gees Ce: See ea 56,216 61,114 1,458 1,585 3, 653 4,208 
Oper epee =. cet RR essen dkees em. 10,194 8,996 264 220 1,537 8,173 
Pelagic and Estuarial........................0.. 238,832 | 296,837 6,842 8,251 18, 603 205 785 
PIEWIUES Settee re ore tore he de te twc a ceok oe te hee 7, (12 10, 626 150 177 259 345 
LE IGNGSI NG? iy tesa gos ee EEC Kg RR ERTS Senay Ai 193,369 246, 502 2,756 3,430 4,970 7,574 
MIACKOLOUT eee sce eee ets chee eae agate ete 14,118 16,167 694 653 1,376 1,298 
EemlrnOMMmr ere n 8 aieetoce vote asco tears otters hae 3,466 3,776 1,417 1,752 1,993 2,309 
TPR TENS so rela Ae SRO RRS Beh SSR ieee 3 3 3 3 5,661 11,040 
ET Ce ck anc's teens amacele sce oh F 2,267 2,635 221 240 292 299 
PORES Toners: eet eee ca lals cee oe oes a4 Ae 3,196 3,495 1, 238 1,580 1,635 2,052 
RCL eee re eT Te 14,704 13,636 366 419 2,417 868 
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2.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
by Selected Species, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


Marketed 
Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 
Area and Species Products? 
1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 
7000 lb. | ’000 1b. $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Atlantic Coast—concluded 
tne and Crustaceams.................00.: 86,140 68,814 22,081 24,875 32,259 31,126 
ams— 
CATE Mek: fa oo Bick GRIER Chet Osc CICIERe oc le ac Fae 199 296 8 13 8 16 
Soft-shelled( #5 ..0. 284. tee rene aac aties cee Sye20 3,168 156 146 316 178 
Wobsters }. sack fens PRA. TEES ORO ERs 47,547 46, 452 18,054 19,781 25, 957 23,018 
Oysters: (adc.tt- oo dente Were ot See soe 4,083 3, 259 45 35 54 541 
Seallops sh. Vig. Jd. BOS TAg. HEI ahs Sees 10,516 13, 481 3, 082 4,524 4,322 6,933 
Other4,.£: ato Mis os:s, taketh nein crete ce etettcolers .---| 20,570 2,158 326 55 1,112 440 
OETRO IF: Bhar HARI aihare ova rchersaeicnatelaveldlstels Pe ote 3 1,558 2,360 6,863 6, 089 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................. fe 59,004 68,373 | 124,811 140, 638 
Pacific Coast 
Groundfish .....4 bcc 5. foinds cReREE en sass Secs o%iejos 40,701 41,773 6,429 9,075 9,485 11,204 
ros Aen or Ome Ne Beam Corey (=) Re os eae es A cous See Rat 3, 439 4,489 170 254 689 405 
Halibut!!! ae age... Nes. Set. See 24,951 24,527 5,316 7,773 7,427 9,318 
King COG Serko ce st ere os notice e cigntioensiioes 4,518 4,308 424 469 569 561 
Sabletishiesetees rie cates oer ce crete ates 668 620 118 109 147 173 
Sole tte: Sete scn te ee ee at ee eae 5 6,080 6, 286 356 395 552 584 
Ouher. < ee ee eee oreo ete coke 1,045 1,543 45 75 101 163 
Pelagic and Estuarial.....................-000- 578,700 | 618,902 31,012 39,652 66, 668 78,546 
ELQrrving Moraes eee eT ae be Shoe fo ptaeeaee ot ole 448,433 | 445,275 4,589 4,752 8,207 8,492 
Salmonigt. saan © sis te dolenens cieis + Serapiteron eters 121,634 | 163,907 26,152 30, 559 57,314 69,763 
CO rector eka cssc ace owe eres teratoma ie aiale 14,602 18,047 1,917 2,196 4,198 5,498 
COHOee rece act Cae te ols Co ae er cette ee Caer 22,608 24,146 6,669 6,900 12,321 12,187 
Darth sR Sn tarcttts ciaiatt dee tle « Gide Oe erate eles wrote 49,625 93,214 5,696 10,909 17, 186 80,646 
SOGKEViC; Sars screed cert tre cse.sientue ciniotere efessiorctoves 26,595 20,077 8, 860 6,723 18,621 15, 444 
PUNE todo raan orien Meine shinee eee trails enkeleece 8,200 8, 183 3,064 8,774 4,426 &,146 
Ot hor sd. tas fe vee ec mieranie moss anise ctctetate o ersietele 204 240 46 57 712 847 
"TUNE; aleceatiesorme Care corneas cre rieelecsiee actrees 10 487 2 67 935 75 
Other ; SMe Ae we iroeitine ale. crotorceiotestors: ate 8,623 9, 233 269 274 212 216 
Molluses and Crustaceans..................... 14,554 16,023 1,111 1,181 25000 2,499 
Clams, butter, little neck, razor, etc 2,907 3,964 76 139 324 448 
Cralis bbrenw weld. Peis). wih le 4,602 Pari 470 302 1,144 945 
OVStOIS 6 orci Sassi scetnnonelalec Ee eion 6,388 7,587 369 466 480 608 
Shrimps and pra wus cricestacstetens os siciecareieleintessteieie 1,207 1,663 194 268 367 470 
QED Sse sons ce oe Soe Ie aloe ace pa eae aie @ 20 38 2 6 20 28 
Other 2055.2. OR a ee See : 226 20 270 2,424 
Totals, Pacific Coast.................-- os 38,778 45,928 78, 758 94,673 
Inland 

Freshwater Busty Sis cise acbes Gigs tole co teteisis « axe 105,743 | 112,926 11,854 12,358 18, 669 19,218 
LYE ES 6 STROSS Rng SOOO BOBO Ge ee 3, 413 2,491 308 278 347 312 
Catfish: PPr ass... UR. ereattenkne cotta ctels iota. rate eae 1,146 1, 223 188 201 204 217 
Herring lake. (Cisco) t...n svete acdsee led. eee 1, 854 2,630 67 68 76 77 
ONC eee oc Clete een « slo Mette cae aen 19,723 22,598 2,005 1,412 2,305 1,620 

Pickerel (blue)........0..scceccessecccessvcess -- 1 -- -- 
Piekereli(yellow)? foes os eo sep Seve: sssdstssews 13,346 14,959 2,455 3,226 4,014 5,128 
BKOLE TIS S. « vs cteraaieae eeieleatnial sia cures 7, 864 9,065 409 480 962 1,249 
SAUQOrs FEA chs ces HE RAw cscs ob titties <n aeehe nets 3,300 3,797 566 791 987 1,320 
Stdreeonts tin. ws cpeeinke ecient catia saa eee cee 567 514 351 285 378 304 
EQOub: 5G hs teoswhvles te wee ticle seanyee ta Stee s 3,891 4,066 537 599 1,163 1,040 
Pullibee yy 10s och tence «eye yd ae gan eee « 10,398 8,333 780 686 984 831 
Wihitefishe,. a: «22 eh ait « «slo Hacle aes cle os Ome eee 27,184 26,578 3,814 3,817 6,569 6,358 
Others: Sees set ee cee ho dio acts os eee eee 13,055 16,672 373 515 679 762 
OCHO esas so. hes Aaa Soc o dite «cane estaeens 17,330 24,105 596 987 641 1,074 
Totals, Inland) ¢... <thc<c8 paces ohcs cakas 123,073 | 137,031 12,450 13,345 19,310 20,292 
Grand)! Totals 4. 93.5.0: G0aeae o : ay. 110,232 | 127,646 | 222,879 255, 603 


1 Excludes livers. 


2 Includes value of livers and liver products. 


4 Excludes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 


? Included with ‘Herring’. 
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3.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1960-62 


SS .3}330—0ooowoaOs$S<S$S<~$=$S$S$=~=~oO 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province or Territory 
1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 

| ee See ee a a A Neil iiiiiaee Meeiesiasndedsl jemdemasicds 

No No No. No No No 

Beamagunind nes oe oe Aly fim ni ole 18,291 18,756 19,817 — — — 

Prince Edward Island...............scecec0.. esa 3,274 3,464 3,367 —_ — — 

SESS NARS OR Es os A 12,780 12,578 11,711 — — — 
New Brunswick........ EF TES CRE CERCA ANE RE a 6,012 6,083 6,016 163 145 157 
UTE RSAC irri SOS eS Re a ae 4,989 3,771 3,786 1,015 Weis} 1,031 
OS BME AS eae a rae Snes ane — — —_ 3, 409 3, 059 2,993 
ee Site | ee eT 2 ne nnn _— — — 5,289 5,018 5,614 
ee Feed SET ai, Ris isa _— — a 1,700 1,750 1, 850 
eee eee eters _ —_ — 5,730 5, 422 4,563 

Mearetmls (OBIS 9 Pet in ely onl Gn en... 15,159 16,805 16, 437 — — — 
Northwest Territories.......................... — — — 360 336 476 
de 27 ee ee ae Ae 60,505 61, 457 61,134 17,666 16,903 16,684 


Subsection 2.—The Fish Products Industry 


The Census of Industry survey of the fish products industry covers establishments 
engaged in the processing of fish at the secondary industrial level. Some fishermen process 
the fish they land to a certain degree but their operations are not included nor are the 
minor amounts of processing done in the inland areas (Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and 
the Northwest Territories). The value of all sea and inland fishery products processed or 
handled by processors, handlers and fishermen during 1962 was $255,603,000, the highest 
amount on record. All provinces, except Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta shared in 
the 15-p.c. increase over 1961. 


4.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1958-62 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-57 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


_ EE ————————_————————— ee 


Province or Territory 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
a tbo adie 
$000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
mM AG he 55). uP. Saudlc dees « decdocc owen ks 25,746 31,675 33,783 33,119 38, 883 
meeece tilwara tsland..}............0.........., 5,449 5,961 7,261 6,093 6, 403 
MEMEMODUIN, divh tet. ts caucrde ss by. kes edhe 50,812 50, 480 51,753 55,593 67,380 
TE Ltn TD bi), SN EG Se 24, 623 28, 367 33,130 26, 386 33, 087 
Re lig Sil pet Rami i oo a ai 7,827 7,856 7,622 8,131 10, 625 
REIL lpn eA tl a 2 i 8,180 5,475 5, 606 6,464 6,009 
SOD IR at eR gia ho SO bl 6,844 6, 689 7,035 6,214 7,979 
RES eed pe A Sa On Care ee 2,339 2,596 2,830 3,166 3,115 

ERED cole sgt Cilia Ar SIMS Bt scale 1,450 1, 684 2,021 1,701 1,234 
aa SS Se alle belgie RS ae 97,016 67,067 53,983 78, 758 94,673 
Northwest Territories...........0..ceccccceccees 1,235 1,146 1,075 1,179 1,231 

ORAS oes ante ss erman ws tare worcteds ae 231,540 203,040 198,005 222,879 255,603 
aye ies SA aa Ae Pec ed a 210,931 184,879 178,750 203,568 235,311 


a iano. ERG li! ede a Mit ache 20,609 18,161 19,255 19,311 20, 292 


1 Totals differ from the sum of provincial totals because duplications resulting from inter-shipments between 
‘provinces are removed. 
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Canned salmon produced in British Columbia has long been the most important 
product of the industry, although annual output fluctuates considerably with the extent 
of the catch. In 1962, for example, the output of 1,816,586 cases was almost three times 
as high as the 1960 production, as shown in Table 5. 


5.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1960-62 


eS 0 


1960 1961 1962 
Species 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
eat | ie) OO ae eS | ee ee eee 

Cases! $000 Cases! $’000 Cases! $000 
CHUM Weeki ce eee Aeneteteiste, te, earns 86,819 1,787 95, 385 2,050 134, 483 3,025 
GONO. fe 5 he Bee cise kets ote eee « ne 91,505 3,908 241,379 8,634 187,735 6, 886 
feats) See Ces Se ebieSocucdc domed 219, 563 5, 487 661,291 16,767 1,188, 662 30,337 
Sockeye@.9. cco or cclne sys om ibereieae 226, 844 11,407 398, 204 18, 468 297,717 15,344 
Spring !iactie ces « «0% cleletew alee s ole meres 5,915 163 7,921 202 Talits 186 
Steelhead... onside wae cst deursces 504 15 979 30 814 23 
Motalseeese sachet ee 631,150 22,767 | 1,405,159 46,151 | 1,816,586 55,801 


i NN epee el el 


148 Ib. 


The demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks continues to rise, 
with the result that these products are running a close second to canned salmon and new 
and expanding facilities are being provided to supply the growing market. Table 6 shows 
the increase in production from 1960 to 1962. 


6.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1960-62 


eo SSS ————— 


1960 1961 1962 


Area and Species 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


ar nan eee en Se 


*000 lb. $000 *000 Ib. $000 ’000 lb. $000 
Newfoundland.............-+--++: 57,447 12,542 64, 009 14,445 72,179 16,780 
Cod weer eee eh caine is 36, 497 7,126 38, 309 7,967 41,801 9,136 
Haddocks... Srerw.. 1b «wee ee 6,735 1,570 11,129 2,619 11,499 2,769 
Red fishwaec cece cece cbiis eerie 5, 137 1,012 6,976 1,592 9,851 2,342 
Bilatish ss, sate fae « + - ei elatele siete « - 8,589 2,728 6,992 2,131 8,105 2,326 
(OLA) RRA Ryd see ieinigen ace} ove dooce 489 106 603 136 923 207 
Maritimes............--ssseeeeeee 67,600 16,019 75,940 17,870 77,978 19,550 
COdb. 2. «cu chi hese ctrl fencer 24,449 4,841 25,989 5, 522 32,457 7,253 
Maddock: pap de. - <> hie aie doo 16,048 4,318 19, 885 5, 468 16,743 5,088 
Redtish, §.. saws. soe ste tose ge 6,214 1,374 6, 423 1,400 4,260 1,397 
IVE A CCINGE Aine ead ago Gon acre io ompon 15,623 4,665 13,355 3,778 12,414 3, 828 
Qther. oie eames bee + cb does = 5, 266 821 10, 288 1,702 12,104 1,984 
Quebec. ..... 20... cc ereceesceeeeeees 12,483 2,320 14, 012 2,909 15,659 3,080 
(Oo (0 letersi ci ntere AOltee Siteoe 9, 458 1,652 10,415 2,102 12, 238 2,360 
Other, o: ues etcne se peisan veae'* 3,025 668 3,597 807 3,421 720 
Totals, Atlantic Coast............. 137,530 30,881 153, 961 35,224 165,816 39,410 
OGRE 5 oes KROES a rcle MR aseet es a. 70,404 13,619 74,713 15,591 86, 496 18,749 
Faddochkiwaeck eee esis dri as-% = 22,913 5,918 31,119 8,112 28,358 7, 883 
ROC Fish erecesrerays rere teratarsorexsterorerieists 12,887 2,639 15,327 3,367 16,079 4,106 
IAGHSIS. fees cis « og ois oftiohataterminteys 25, 523 7,758 21,750 6,274 21,725 6, 461 


Otheraesanuen ceca el Satara 5, 803 947 11,052 1,880 13,158 2,211 
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PART II.—FURS 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


Although the relative importance of the fur industry in the Canadian economy has 
declined through the years, the production of furs continues to contribute substantially to 
the national income. Furs are produced in all the provinces and, in addition to returns 
from the sale of pelts, the thriving fur farming industry has boosted the economy of many 
areas through creation of a chain of associated businesses such as feed supply houses and 
pelt processing stations. Demand from the industry for feeding stuffs has resulted in the 
utilization of practically all of what were formerly the waste products from meat packing 
operations and poultry processing plants. In addition, some 50,000,000 lb. of rough fish 
and fish frames, formerly of little or no value, are used annually by this industry. In the 
_ case of furs from the wilds, trapping returns are distributed through countless northern 
_ villages, providing a welcome source of additional revenue for many part-time trappers as 
_ well as for the professionals. 


The total value of furs produced in the 1962-63 season was $32,131,000, ranched furs 
accounting for $19,957,000 or 62.1 p.c. and wildlife pelts for the remainder. A large 
proportion of the Canadian furs are exported annually, the principal varieties being wild 
mink, beaver and muskrat. In 1963 the value of raw furs exported was $30,987,000 and 
during the same year raw furs worth $20,914,000 were imported. The chief imports were 
_ mink, Persian lamb, raccoon, fox and muskrat. 


Fur Trapping.—Despite intensive trapping which has been carried on for many 
years, the numbers of wild fur bearers in Canada have been well maintained. Some 
species, principally beaver and muskrat, are still taken in the settled areas, but much of 
the wildlife has retreated before the advance of settlement so that the principal trapping 
areas now lie in the northern portions of the provinces and in the Northwest Territories. 


Conservation measures instituted by the respective provincial governments and, 
for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, by the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources have been largely responsible for maintaining the numbers of fur 
bearers. These measures include control of the length of the period during which trapping 
is permitted and, where necessary, the imposition of closed seasons for the protection of 
Scarce species. Also, in many fur producing areas a System of registered traplines is in 
_ effect whereby trapping areas are assigned to individual trappers on a constant basis. This 
system puts the responsibility on the trapper for conservation of the fur bearers in his area 
and encourages him to trap less intensively any species that show signs of becoming scarce. 
Prior to institution of the registration system, competition between trappers in the same 
area often resulted in exhaustion of the fur resource. 


According to records maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1919, the 
1962-63 catches of beaver, lynx and otter were the largest on record and above-average 
numbers of fisher and marten were also taken. On the other hand, the white fox catch was 
the lowest on record because, in 1962, this species was at the low point of its four-year 
cycle throughout the Arctic. 


The total value of the wild fur catch in 1962-63 was 17.5 p.c. higher than in the previous 
Season, reflecting an increased catch of many species and also a fairly general advance in 
pelt prices. However, prices of most of the principal varieties of furs were still substantially 
lower than they were when records were commenced in 1919 and, consequently, recent 
returns from the trapping enterprise have not been sufficiently attractive to keep trappers 
on their traplines on a full-time basis. In areas where other forms of employment are 
available many trappers have become full-time or part-time wage-earners, carrying on 
their trapping activities on week-ends or off days, and others have abandoned trapping 


* Prepared by A. Stewart, Production and Marketing Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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completely. In the northern regions, however, trapping still plays an important part in 
the lives of the native Indians and Eskimos, providing an independent means of livelihood in 
these remote areas. 


Fur Farming.—Fozr.—Fur farming originated in Canada around 1890 with the 
raising of black and silver foxes on farms in Prince Edward Island. Subsequent years saw 
these fox furs gain world-wide prominence and then gradually fall again from favour until, 
by around 1950, the prices realized were less than breeders’ production costs. In 1962, 
1,647 fox pelts were produced on Canadian farms, the average value being estimated at 
$10 per pelt. Although fox furs of all types have been used extensively for coat collars 
and garment trimming in recent years, no major swing is evident toward the use of silver 
fox in the formerly fashionable capes, jackets or full-length garments. 


Mink.—Mink farming had its beginnings in Canada around 1910 and has since grown 
to be by far the most important branch of fur farming. In 1962 the production of 1,308,281 
mink pelts from 1,503 Canadian farms accounted for 99.1 p.c. of the value of fur farm pro- 
duction. This industry is carried on in all the provinces, the principal producers, in order 
of importance, being Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta. The following 
figures indicate the growth of the industry since 1935:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 
No. $ No. $ 
TQSH hee or, Sarsici ines oe 30,558 10.58 LGD coincctaeeerte oe 786,760 20.07 
1940 ie eomacctiee ess 229 , 202 9.64 LOGQES Ec ete reins 1,204,077 14.03 
DOA Dates cpens Seta swres 255,968 21.51 TOG hee «satel. 1, 269,050 14.50 
LOGO Sie caters wereteteste res 589,352 17.08 NOG 2eee et cre cttrsety nine 1,308, 281 i Uap b- 


As the industry developed, improved ranching practices enabled producers to increase 
the size of their operations without additional help and also to improve the quality of 
their product. On early mink farms the mink were raised in cages which were ranged in 
rows in the open. Feed and water had to be carried to the mink and this limited to around © 
300 the number of animals that could be cared for by one operator. By the mid-1950’s 
most of the old-style cages had disappeared and mink were being raised in roofed structures 
with more or less open sides, housing up to several thousand animals each. Most of the 
modern operations make use of automatic watering systems and other labour-saving devices, 
including electric powered feeding carts which roll through the sheds, with an operator 
controlling the delivery of the semi-liquid feed to each mink through a hose backed by a 
pressure system. 


Through selective breeding, mink farmers have made marked improvement in the 
quality of their animals. Of prime importance also in this improvement are the Live — 
Mink Shows at which experienced judges place the animals and the Field Days where 
expert fur graders discuss the fine points of the animals exhibited before mink farmer 
audiences. The diseases of mink have been the subject of considerable research at uni- 
versities and at the Canada Department of Agriculture Experimental Fur Farm, Summer- 
side, P.E.I. As a result of findings, most mink farmers now carry out programs of pre- 
ventive vaccination for control of the major diseases. 


Mink has remained the dominant fur in the world fur industry since the late 1940’s. 
This continuing popularity is undoubtedly due in part to the many natural advantages of 
mink and to the resourcefulness of the industry in developing a large number of natural 
coloured mutations. However, some credit must also be given to the effective promotional 
campaigns waged by public relations firms on behalf of mink breeder associations in Canada 
and other countries. Members of Canada Mink Breeders’ Association, the national 
association of Canadian mink farmers, voluntarily contribute 1.5 p.c. of the gross selling 
price of their mink pelts to the Association, the amount realized being used largely for 
promotional purposes. Similar fund-raising plans are in effect in other major mink produc- 
ing countries such as the United States and Scandinavia. 
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Chinchilla.—The first chinchillas were imported into Canada in 1937 and since then 
growth of the industry has been steady. In 1962 Canadian raisers marketed 11,268 
chinchilla pelts, the average realization being $13.50 per pelt. At present, chinchillas 
are being raised in 468 locations throughout Canada, the principal producers, in order of 
importance, being British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Alberta. 


In planning for the future, the most pressing problem to be overcome by the raisers 
is the low production rate. Currently, kits raised to maturity annually from each breeding 
female average only 13 and the goal of the industry is to increase this production to 
three or four kits per female. The reasons why the number of animals raised to maturity is 
comparatively small are numerous, ranging from failure of the female to conceive to loss 
of the litter for a variety of causes. 


During the forty-year period from 1914, when the trapping of wild chinchillas in 
South America was prohibited, to 1954, when the first sale of ranch-raised pelts was held, 
this fur was completely off the market. As a result, when chinchilla again became available 
members of the fur industry knew very little about it, details of the dressing and manu- 
facture of the pelts had to be re-learned and the fur had to be promoted anew at the retail 
level. Today a firm market exists for chinchilla and the business appears well on its way 
toward securing a place in the world fur industry. 


Fur Marketing.—The bulk of Canada’s fur production is sold by public auction 
through eight fur auction houses located in Montreal, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. Most of the ranched mink pelts are shipped directly from 
farm to auction house where they are sold for the account of the producer, the auction 
house charging a commission for its services based on a percentage of the selling price. In 
the case of wildlife pelts, a small percentage of the total catch goes direct from trapper to 
auction house but most of these furs pass initially from the trapper to the local fur buyer 
who may ship his collection to one of the selling outlets or may sell it outright to a travelling 
fur buyer who will add the furs to his larger collection before shipping. 


The selling season commences in December with large offerings of ranched mink pelts, 
and later in the same month initial quantities of the new season’s wild furs become available. 
Trapping in the northern regions gets under way around the same time as the pelting of 
ranched mink but, because of the slower process involved in shipping furs from isolated 
areas, major quantities of wildlife pelts are not generally available until January. In this 
and succeeding months, offerings of ranched mink continue, along with quantities of the 
world-famed Canadian wild mink, beaver and other varicties. 


At the auctions, furs are purchased through competitive bidding by buyers who may be 
purchasing for their own accounts or who may represent firms in any part of the world. 
Canadian furs are traditionally sold in the raw or unprocessed state, facilitating entry into 
_ the many countries that maintain tariffs on imports of processed furs. In order to ensure 
that the auctions will be successful, it is important to obtain maximum possible purchasing 
power at these events, in the form of a substantial number of buyers. Mink are now being 
produced in many countries, the crops reaching the various markets practically simulta- 
neously. Therefore, competition for the buyers’ favour is keen and mink breeder associa- 
tions in all the important producing countries are studying the problem of how to increase 
buyer attendance at their auctions. In this connection, Canadian fur auction houses are 
co-operating with each other in the scheduling of their sales, with a view to making it 
convenient for visiting buyers to take in two or more successive auctions while they are 
in this country. Also, Canada Mink Breeders’ Association is encouraging its members to 
adopt uniform pelting methods with the object of producing large numbers of pelts having 
a similar appearance, rather than the mixed offering that formerly resulted from the use of a 
variety of pelt-handling methods. At the auction level these uniformly handled pelts 
facilitate rapid inspection by buyers who might otherwise pass up an auction entirely, due 
to lack of time to inspect all the offerings being made at the height of the season. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Management 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration of 
the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of the 


Yukon and Northwest Territories, all of which are under the administration of the Federal- 


Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources is responsible for all Federal Government interests in wildlife 
resources except for those related to Indian affairs, which are administered by the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. The Canadian 
Wildlife Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned 
and handles federal interests in relevant national and international problems (see pp. 37-39). 
Provincial fur resource management practices are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—One of the most important steps taken recently by the Wildlife 
Division of the Newfoundland Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources in fur 
resource management was the setting up of experimental beaver traplines on the Avalon 
and Burin Peninsulas. It is intended that, using the beaver as a basis, the trapline system 
be expanded to cover the entire province and eventually all fur bearers. In the 1930's 
and 1940’s beaver were transplanted from areas of high density to areas where there were 
few or no beaver and these transplants have resulted in fairly good beaver populations 
throughout most of the Island. The trapper is required to locate a minimum of five active 
beaver lodges before applying for permission to trap. His finds must be confirmed by a 
Wildlife Officer and he must trap according to regulations and agree to provide required 
information and certain organs for research purposes. This system, which has been quite 
successful in the two seasons it has been in operation, should eventually produce a relatively 
small number of trappers who will, in effect, be beaver managers, since the maintenance 
of a trapline will depend on the individual’s care and attention to good management prac- 
tices. Management of marten is also in prospect. Generally, Newfoundland trapping 
regulations provide limited open seasons for most species. On the Island these include 
beaver, mink, muskrat and otter, and in Labrador they include beaver, mink, marten, 
muskrat, otter, fisher and Arctic fox. Trapping of other foxes, lynx and weasel is permitted 
throughout the year in the whole province and wolves and wolverines may be trapped 
throughout the year in Labrador. 

It is interesting to note that the mink population on the Island has developed from 
fur farm escapes and is therefore concentrated in the fur farm areas of Avalon Peninsula, 
Springdale and Corner Brook. The first mink trapping season was declared in 1958. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s wild fur bearers include beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, 
fox, raccoon and weasel and the trapping of these animals provides supplementary income 
for several thousand persons who harvest from $100,000 to $1,000,000 worth of wild furs 
each year. The value, of course, depends on the numbers of each fur species available and 
on fur prices, both being subject to marked variations from year to year. 

The beaver, once almost extinct in the province, is now the most valuable fur bearer 
taken. A $2 licence is required by residents to trap a limited number of beavers (five to 
seven) during the approximately six-week season beginning Nov. 1. No licence is required 
to trap other fur bearers, although a royalty must be paid to the province for each pelt 
exported. These animals may be taken between Nov. 1 and Dec. 14. 

Beaver research is at present being carried on in Nova Scotia to increase knowledge 
of this valuable animal as a preparation for better management of its populations. Be- 
haviour, feeding, movement and reproduction studies are being conducted near the Tobeatic 
Sanctuary in western Nova Scotia, in Cumberland County in the eastern part of the 
province and in an enclosed area in Queens County. In addition, data as to size, age, etc., 
are collected from beaver carcasses taken by trappers in all parts of the province. 

Several trappers’ associations have been started throughout the province so that the 
men closest to the fur resources may have some say in their wise use and management. 
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These groups can also assist in ensuring proper handling and marketing of the raw furs and 
in up-grading quality, thus commanding good market prices. 


New Brunswick.—A fur management program is just being started in New Bruns- 
wick. The first fur bearer to be investigated is the muskrat and the study area is on the 
St. John River in the Fredericton—Gagetown area, one of the best muskrat areas in the 
province. For many years the open season on muskrat has been held in the spring. Also, 
the beaver will soon be receiving more attention. For about 20 years, trapping of this 
animal was not permitted and the first open season was declared in 1946. As a result, 
the beaver has made a remarkable recovery and there has been an open season each year 
since 1951, the annual take averaging about 7,500 pelts. It is now thought that, if heavier 
trapping is not done, there will soon be cause for concern over beaver damage to farms and 
woodlots, highways and railways. 


There are closed seasons on fisher and marten. These animals are found mainly in 
the northern part of the province but as their numbers appear to be increasing they are 
gradually working their way farther south. A zoned trapping season is being considered 
‘on these two animals in 1965. Mink and otter are not prevalent in the province but in the 
two-month fall trapping season the catches average about 1,700 and 240, respectively. In 
1962-63 about 2,500 trapping licences were issued. 


Recent provincial legislation will enable quick changes to be made in trapping seasons; 
thus, the autumn benefit of available fur may be utilized by the trapper or a closed season 
established on any fur bearer showing signs of serious depletion in numbers. A summary 
of trapping laws, which includes information as to how the different pelts should be handled 
to receive the best price, is available from the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Department 
of Lands and Mines. 


Quebec.—The fur trade has been of considerable importance in Quebec since the 
beginning of New France and the province has remained in the forefront of fur producers. 
The principal native species, in order of importance, are beaver, mink, muskrat, hair-seal, 
otter, lynx and marten. 


Management of wild fur bearers began in 1932 with the establishment by an official 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company of a privately leased reserve at Rupert House. The 
administration of this reserve passed to the Hudson’s Bay Company and a second con- 
cession, at Nottoway, was granted to the Company in 1938. Strict conservation practices 
were enforced in these two reserves with such success that the provincial government took 
over their management and have since added steadily to the area of Crown lands set 
aside for Indian trappers. At present, 12 reserves are under conservation: Rupert House, 
7,500 sq. miles (1932); Nottoway, 11,300 sq. miles (1938); Vieux Comptoir, 30,000 sq. miles 
(1941); Peribonca, 12,600 sq. miles (1941); Fort George, 17,700 sq. miles (1942); Abitibi, 
6,000 sq. miles (1943); Great Victoria Lake, 6,300 sq. miles (1948); Mistassini, 50,000 sq. 
miles (1948); Manouane, 5,000 sq. miles (1951); Roberval, 20,000 sq. miles (1951); Bersimis, 
21,000 sq. miles (1951); and Saguenay, 140,000 sq. miles (1955). The value of beaver pelts 
alone taken from these reserves in 1963 was $367,000. 


In 1945, a separate system of registered lands for white trappers was set up in the 
areas of Abitibi-Est, Abitibi-Ouest, Rouyn-Noranda, Témiscamingue, Pontiac and part of 
Saguenay County. Each leaseholder is granted exclusive trapping rights on his assigned 
land and each is subject to strict regulation. The trapping of fur bearers, other than 
beaver, is not restricted on either the reserves or the registered lands except for a general 
regulation concerning the protection of animals and the fixing of catch limits. Recently, 
biological research has been undertaken to assess the results of this system. 


In 1963, the value of the catch of wild furs in Quebec amounted to approximately 
$2,500,000—a fraction of the value of the finished product. 


Ontario.—Legislation for the management of wild fur bearers had its beginning in 
Ontario with the setting of seasons in 1860 by an Act of Upper Canada. However, 32 
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years passed before there was any field staff to enforce the regulations and then began an 
era of restrictive legislation to protect species threatened by the earlier exploitation. 
Progress beyond the restrictive enforcement of open and closed seasons has come about 
only in the past 20 or 30 years. The first steps in this direction involved the setting aside 
of special Indian hunting areas in which white men were not allowed to trap. 

The registered trapline system was introduced in 1935 on a very small scale. This” 
system is based on government recognition of an individual’s rights to trap a certain area. 
In its early stages, surveyed townships were assigned as trapline areas but more explicit 
trapline boundaries, established in 1947-48, now cover the province and mostly follow 
natural physiographical features. At the same time, resident traplines were established — 
in areas of patented land, which means most of southern Ontario; these are blocks of land 
on which trappers are licensed to trap, providing they make their own written agreements 
with the landowners. ‘Trapline licences are renewable annually as long as the trapper 
meets the conditions of the regulations and continues to trap. Trappers may sell the 
equipment and improvements they have made on their lines and so have a vested interest 
in their traplines. 

In full realization that fur is a natural resource that cannot in nature be stockpiled, 
and is harvested on a commercial basis only, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
has assisted the Ontario Trappers’ Association to establish their fur auction at North Bay. 
This allows the trappers to sell furs on a competitive market and realize their full value. 


Much valuable research has been carried out on fur bearers, with present emphasis 
on beaver and otter. Transplantings have been successfully carried out to speed the 
recovery of reduced populations, particularly with beaver. A new aging technique was 
perfected for beaver in 1964 and an aerial beaver survey technique was developed recently. 


Manitoba.—Trading in furs is Manitoba’s oldest industry and the province produces 
some of the finest pelts on the world markets. The annual value of production varies 
widely, depending both on the cyclic abundance of fur bearing animals and on world 
prices for the pelts produced. 

As the northern portion of Manitoba became more accessible following construction 
of the Hudson Bay Railway to Churchill, competition for fur and for trapping grounds 
became so severe that the fur resources were sadly depleted. In 1940, Manitoba started 
a program of trapline registration. The program provided security of tenure to individ- 
uals or community groups of trappers, weeded out the part-time trappers and changed 
harvesting of wild fur from fur mining to wild fur farming. At that time beaver were 
a rarity and a series of closed seasons had been declared. Since then, beaver have increased 
steadily and 46,361 pelts were harvested in the 1962-63 season. Within the past decade 
new records in the production of muskrat, beaver, mink, lynx, fisher and otter have been 
set for this century. 

The wild fur industry is still of economic importance in the province, and particularly 
so for northern residents, both white and native. A program of trapper education, 
inaugurated in 1957 and designed to improve the general handling of furs by trappers and 
at the same time achieve a certain measure of standardization in pelt care, has shown 
gratifying results. It has been expanded to include improved trapping methods and the 
use of humane trap sets; a booklet, The Trapper’s Guide, is available from the Wildlife 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 


Manitoba has been working in close co-operation with federal and other provincial 
agencies in the promotion of quality furs by contributing a collection of representative 
wild furs for exhibit at the more important European fairs. 


Saskatchewan.—Before the introduction of Saskatchewan’s fur conservation and 
development program, little was done to control the trapping of beaver and muskrat. 
During open seasons, trappers took every pelt available and then the season had to be 
closed the following year in hope of natural population build-up. This “feast and famine” 
policy had a disastrous effect on both the fur resources and the livelihood of trappers. 
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Few trappers had exclusive rights to specific areas and most of them were unable to establish 
permanent homes in communities. Poaching was common practice and there was little 
economic security. Beaver began declining steadily after World War I and this affected 
the habitat for other fur bearers as well. 

In 1944, the Saskatchewan Government set up a committee to study trapping prob- 
lems and the following year the South Saskatchewan Muskrat Trapping Program was 
instituted. Under this plan, individuals received exclusive rights to trap on definite land 
locations. Owners and occupants received first consideration, with special priority given 
to Indians and metis on Crown lands. Muskrat quotas were established to assure con- 
tinuing populations, and marketing of pelts under government supervision was instituted. 

In 1946, under federal-provincial agreement, all Crown lands north of the 53rd 
parallel were set up as the Northern Fur Conservation Block. Up to $50,000 was to be 
expended over the following ten years to establish and administer conservation areas, 
purchase equipment, pay salaries of personnel, transplant live beaver and build dams; 
_ the Federal Government agreed to assume 60 p.c. of the cost and the province the re- 
mainder. A Fur Advisory Committee, with representation from the provincial Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and the federal Indian Affairs Branch was set up to supervise 
the program. Organization of conservation areas was left to the trappers. Five-man 
- councils were elected in all districts, with Indian, metis and white trappers sharing privi- 
leges, obligations and responsibilities on an equal basis. Conservation measures and 
licensing regulations were initiated. In 1962, a co-ordinating body was set up by the Fur 
Advisory Committee to promote better communications and understanding of the fur pro- 
gram. 

Under the present fur program, security of trappers has been strengthened; fur bearer 
populations have increased; quotas have put trapping on a sustained-yield basis; poaching 
has been largely eliminated; higher water levels resulting from comeback of beaver have 
improved the habitat for other wildlife; and Indian and white trappers are sharing alike 
in the self-government of trapping areas and in fur management policies and programs. 


Alberta.—Meetings under the auspices of the Fish and Wildlife Division of the 
provincial Department of Lands and Forests have been held with trappers to advise them 
of new and improved methods of trapping and to help alleviate problems in trapping that 
arise from time to time. Studies are being made by the biological staff of the Division 
regarding fur bearing animals, their habits and their habitat, and knowledge gained from 
these studies is passed on to the trapper. Pamphlets are distributed to trappers showing 
how and where to set traps, how to pelt the different fur bearing animals, and regulations 
in force. The Alberta Government has submitted pelts to the main fur exhibits in Canada 
and Europe, a policy that has increased the interest of foreign buyers in Alberta furs. 

Several legislative measures have been taken in the past few years. The spring 
beaver season has been shortened, as a result of which Alberta has been marketing a 
higher grade pelt. Investigations have shown that beaver pelts coming on prime bring 
a higher price than pelts going off prime and the main reason for this legislation was to per- 
suade trappers to trap beaver in winter when pelts are at their best. The season on otter 
was closed three years ago but there has been no significant change in their population. The 
prohibiting of mismanagement of registered trapping areas by holders, although introduced 
_ only in 1963, has already had the effect of greatly increasing activity in trapping—areas 
have been taken away from persons holding them for investment and given to persons 
willing and able to trap, and borderline trappers have been forced to put more effort into 
trapping. It should be stated that the present price of pelts has made it easier to make 
this legislation effective. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia wild fur resource is administered by the 
Fish and Game Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Regulations 
are derived under authority of the Game Act and resource use is controlled under the reg- 
istered trapline system, in effect since 1926. Registered traplines are areas of Crown land 
allotted, for purpose of trapping wild fur, to trappers who are resident in the province. 
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Registration of a specific trapline is renewable on an annual basis by the trapper, subject 
to certain requirements of tenure aimed at conservation and sustained yield of fur species. 
Approximately 5,000 trappers are involved in provincial wild fur production, of whom one 
third are Indians. 

The market value of wild fur produced during the fur harvest of 1962-63 was $1,024,878, 
beaver comprising 38 p.c., lynx 18 p.c. and wild mink 14 p.c. Pelts of muskrat, otter, 
marten, fisher, squirrel and weasel made up the remainder. The 1962-63 beaver harvest 
was the highest since 1923, numbering 26,529 pelts. 

Recent legislative measures entail a general shortening of the annual trapping season 
to restrict the harvesting of unseasonable pelts and administrative emphasis being placed 
on the desirability of increasing the market value of the resource through improved pelt 
quality. Administrative interest in the fur resource currently includes membership in 
the Canadian Fur Council and the submission of an exhibit of selected wild British 
Columbia furs in the International Fur Fair at Frankfurt, Germany. 


Section 3.—Fur Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Early records of raw fur production were confined to the 
decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of pelts obtained by 
trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of 
raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on information 
supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently, annual statements based on royalties, 
export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments (except 
Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of the statistics 
issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns 
supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1944-63 


0 


Pelts Percentage Pelts Percentage 

Year Ended f________ Sold Forel Sha Cee UNG atl cst ae ore ee Sold es 

Number Value pas Number Value Kaveie 

$ $ 

L944 YES OTK foraievs 6,324,240 | 338,147,392 28 LOBAS . seven Acne 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 4G 
1945 sees 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 1055in. teas odereor 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 
1946K 5. Ae EEE. 7,593,416 | 48,870,541 30 LOBG:: acercncs seve 7,727,264 | 28,051, 746 56 
LOT» 2e), Mee. thts 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 195 ic: cromeyrest 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 57 
TOAS Ts. Ses Lies 7,952,146 | 32,282,992 37 19585 sab Soe 6,440,319 | 26,3385, 109 60 
1949 RR e csere 9,902,790 | 22,899, 882 33 TOBO ain, aoa hears © 5,370,531 | 25,800,555 62 
TODO Mie ce eteetareiste:: 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 LOGO! a oaee a eye 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 60 
TOSI cc coack tome 7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 OGLE store secant: 6,237,360 | 28,737,087 59 
TO5 2625.5 sRe as cates 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 OEE BRO RR acme 5,771,129 | 28,971,077 64 
TODS AIS. stolen, Raitse 7,568, 865 23,349, 680 43 1963 cee ce er = 5,136,151 | 32,130,896 62 


ee e558 LL eee 


Ontario continued to lead the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 
29 p.c. of the total in the 1962-63 season. British Columbia followed with 17 p.c., Manitoba 
with 15 p.c., Alberta 14 p.c., Quebec 9 p.c., Saskatchewan 8 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 
6 p.c., and the Yukon and Northwest Territories combined 3 p.c. 


* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1962 and 1963 


Province or Territory 


1962° 


Value 


$ 
556, 509 


Percentage 


of Total 
Value 


ee ern 
WODWOPADOWOF 


POUT Orcs WO COONS 


Pelts 


No. 


42,201 
3,152 

84, 263 
60, 227 
329, 536 
1,096, 168 
582, 489 
614, 397 
1, 409, 692 
609, 579 
259, 137 
45,131 


1963 


Value 


$ 
502, 189 


846, 420 


Percentage 
of Total 
Value 


ee bo 


eed 
CON OWWOrR OOF WO 
WOonrIPIIdOCrHKH a 


Pelts 

No. 
INewioundlands se. jtrties .atoae eae os 51, 987 
Prince Edward Island............... 4,299 
NIVEL OCOLLAS. Ae tides es ces 83, 832 
PEM BUNS WACK: x-\cieefounsaaiileutal eseaenie.s 57,150 
PMO OC Met ores. alk e wc ate es. stess 356, 899 
COAREIR GN) Sees eee 9 4:5 Sete area 1,030,195 
BP HITODS coc csi5, hcus.tutanen SEEN ee: ee 662, 112 
Bes Katee wand .c cca iieree0e sits . oe cae 842,957 
JAS STA COR Ee, ee eee, er 1,679,387 
mortise Colum Diary; mith os. os dels. » 566,115 
BY UKOnME CITIGOLY ers Gel es < «+ oles het 98,902 
Northwest Territories.............. 337, 145 
BO CL a a 5,771,129 


od 


28,971, 077 


5,136,151 


1 Totals include a few pelts and their values not allocated to a province or territory. 


32,130,896 


Wild Fur Production.—The principal kinds of wild fur pelts taken, according to 
their value in 1962-63, were beaver, mink, muskrat, lynx, squirrel, otter, rabbit, marten, 
white fox, other fox, ermine, fisher and raccoon. 


99.1 p.c. of the total value of wild pelts produced. 


These 12 kinds of pelts accounted for 


3-—Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 
June 30, 1962 and 1963 


Average 
Value 


1963 


Total 
Value 


Average 
Value 


1962 
Kind A 
Tota 
Pelts Value 
No. $ 

Bauer. eek. cosine ce eee 658 1,909 
PS OAT NIGO. shoo... eee. «os hes. ats 497 27,102 
Bear, black or brown................ 2,256 23, 499 
LM OD GTO RRR Semeiat aarine Ae eae semana 386, 823 4,249, 632 
Coy-ote or prairie wolf............... 6, 789 29,726 
BAITING. (WEASEL) 4.0 0s oo sc ole cerns « 148,714 135, 288 
LTT SN 3 gar RS UE nie, BO ee 5, 863 72,670 
PME vests se tyociciog ooo ade ottettes Ail 3,044 
Ox VCTOSS ANG TEM). was secs ene ee. 15,300 51, 483 
OSES VOLES. Fee ricco ey eReAL 351 L4 
BUORERW ALLO a bok Cee tied cg het 45,358 534,907 
Pax NOt SPECS si siauee oe oe hes eyectss« 13 3 

PADRE NTS ees ere ete. ob BOS 2! 47,625 448 052 
PaO eee cc ok ee acd dee eee. 36, 102 201, 809 

Samm SE Se Ee oo Be EEO 8: 147,011 1,992,629 
UNV SICIS Af pain a ge eel a 1,524, 363 1,334, 229 
“COWLES ain gr i  aee i 202 387, 371 
ETE see eke a ohne Mee 192,991 121, 459 
BO ACOOUOE ahh ey oe oe dew eels 23), 034 47 , 362 
LU Teen A ote ae ae 954 560 
oO i ae ee 1,878,915" 683,315 
OO KE gg Se, 855 1,728 
GT pig hah i an, Sere ee 416 4,110 
PREV CTING th isai Pie ls Sie slew eens: 387 5,990 

MOGAIS TS eee «Bea teak. 4,483,388"| 10,359,687: 


9.88 
15.48 


3,811,085 | 12,173,860 


1 Includes 86 grizzly bears. 
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Fur Farm Production.—The number of fur farms in operation in Canada continues 
to decline, 2,083 reporting in 1962 compared with 2,161 in 1961. However, the value of 
pelts produced on fur farms was higher in 1962 than in the previous year. There were 
39,369 more animals on 78 fewer farms and the number of pelts taken during the year 
increased from 1,288,157 to 1,325,667. Mink accounted for 99.1 p.c. of the value of fur 
farm production and fur farm production accounted for 62 p.c. of total production. 


4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


Fur Farms Value of Pelts 
at Year End Produced on Fur Farms 
Province 
19617 1962 1961r 1962 
No. No. $ $ 
Newroundlandcctcc coe. «ct stesso roe ole ctorn are epeveete ci ofofore 37 35 486,311 442,962 
Princestid ward island s.ccis siete acco here iels ore doin eps eleis)cletese 15 15 66,075 43,149 
INNOVATSCOUIAN Coon meee oe ne coe cee oe Coe aetieee eres 115 106 764,777 903, 654 
IN@w Bruns wiGlosc ane sinc tale aieie sie ce steerioie eiersl slateteetete ere 36 31 61,795 88, 935 
Quebec... «..:4 MR FO SS. FAG Bel Sno hast ohare eee 232 182 1,003,870 1,335, 404 
QOntario®. 2.08 eck c ds oes et ee Tb aie eia 652 721 5,743,001 5,786, 221 
Manttobanicr ee ener oe ee core terme ecrne 211 207 2,798, 826 3,099,042 
Saskatchewan. ves. cocci erate ette sie oteretaters eve chats aPafete 137 141 1,135, 454 1,269,791 
VA Testa 2... aptueliceaysvciayoucte wettotn orton ovate ame eels rene erator arate is 308 265 2,405,732 2,462,650 
Britishe Columbia sac. ae cok «aerate ether bas ttae wiseads o, efe eet 418 380 4,144,169 4,523,761 
Motals ene. ed ee a as date eite 2,161 2,083 18,611,390! 19,957, 0361 


1 Includes some pelts not valued by province. 


In 1962, the 1,503 farms raising mink reported having 557,046 animals; 468 farms 
raising chinchilla had 35,630 animals; 115 raising nutria had 5,856 animals; and 53 farms 
raising fox had 883 animals. Only farms raising chinchilla increased in number over 1961 
but the number of mink on farms increased by 36,861, the number of chinchilla by 2,600 
and the number of nutria by 315. Fox decreased by 395. 


5.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1961 and 1962 


a 


19617 1962 
Kind 
Pelts Value Pelts Value 
No. $ No. $ 
BOK 4S 2 bck GAS Oe. PR Bor a eR ae 1,811 18,110 1,647 16,470 
Bitie.® .. .:. detticss bes ata ates 2 eae oe as Sloct te oe ae ae 99 990 69 690 
‘Platinum: Ri cas oe ocs cts sePe kos teace 564 5,640 748 7,480 
SUV OP ccicle SMe rctesave Siete che Meas ctersintelara etter okt ott suaehole eke 1,095 10,950 753 7,530 
Unapecfied 2220 642. BS th nic noe Ecce hE ee ceat 53 53 (Hs 770 
Ua eR Ae ows Su ee ais cd ce eis cist alerts rersieen 1,271,449 18,436,537 1,308,281 19, 780,332 
Standard . bij. sla s. oreo eco een ok seen ae 229,117 3,439,380 223,291 4,037,101 
1(- AY AA bok bo GEOR D EO DeC ONE eora cae aaec ado 43,960 584, 694 45, 244 589, 983 
Darktb lucie Me cs chs cee Std « cease ER eaecs eae 78,439 1, 230,103 97,975 1,388, 307 
Bightib luck, Bran crests ett s, as a) ie atone: eke keke aiete torch 210,352 3,384, 927 255, 367 4,039,906 
oye hy Ae a Ss 5 RRO 0 SOS SM eee Inert fekeoe snc 497,093 6, 435, 668 442,803 6,168, 246 
[ Bi2)1 3: RARRS RAL 6b oie ORIRRIOS Aico UL eae creer. OD SaeOD ar < 128,113 2,311,060 177,388 2,731,775 
WT ateehace crates Hae ac sand wisn tote Sposa cond phat on teareiravieht ohaesteron nee 84,375 1,050,705 66, 213 825,014 
Chinchilla. f 396. 40). .csocds Bite fs cares GR oats cteae 10,559 148,617 11,268 152, 063 
Nu trlaid 254 O88, & Fes Hee aes a ee wks Vee ae 3,884 7,768 3,772 7,544 
Totalshs, Sef. Sh. oS ot eicte « cae + o6,uy eacece Ce 1,287,741 18,611,390 1,325, 066 19,957,036 


1 Includes pelts not allocated by type. 
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Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming 
into Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports 
consist largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most 
valuable followed by beaver, muskrat, lynx, fox and squirrel. Mink, Persian lamb, 
raccoon and fox make up the major portion of the imports. Exports and imports of furs, 
undressed, dressed and manufactured, from and to Britain, the United States and all 


| countries, are given for the years 1962 and 1963 in Table 6. 


6.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Kind of Fur 
oA ie United All ret United All 
Britain States | Countries Britain States Countries 
EXXPorts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
LANG saa ora Se See 613,117 | 2,701,482 | 3,916,597 || 1,138,007 | 2,727,055 5,597, 822 
Ermine or weasel................. 121,266 22,596 145, 818 113,133 9,516 123,702 
BPISH ORE. 8. eee Meets Picstcvers opts. ole 8,943 72,691 90,311 33, 755 31, 854 90, 488 
MOXA MY POS ee cee es ck ee ahlces 20,636 | 1,048,354 | 1,072,500 15, 408 610, 427 660, 739 
UK PL areeesie wiciare: ace als sie-s s)8)s se eustice 57, 403 527, 623 590,188 74, 201 714,616 794,183 
LG a) ee > Rs 2 46, 052 198, 028 249 , 023 97,787 366, 864 469 , 637 
WG eae ter tne clei arei 2 fel o ics, Sue ici 2,018,413 | 12,927,634 | 16,825,397 2,625,253 | 15,628, 836 20, 627,097 
MUSIMAET A: eR etiyaseies ve coc a 775,085 51,906 919,303 || 1,066,767 86,371 1,357,758 
Qui BAGS 5 eee eee 6,585 33,915 63, 009 1,686 69, 923 118,240 
LED) 1 Gh Here teycaearae Pe -yrls caieste  R ee Re a — 132,577 134,518 38 , 234 13, 655 DAA 
inecoonseee cam Seb Ree asses tt — 66, 725 69, 440 1,357 39, 439 45,398 
Sia pibtgas| ee a ee eee ee 644, 917 17, 262 662, 839 614, 220 5,280 619,998 
CHOI se ater ee ees teccoun 383, 966 375, 768 806, 967 37,762 353, 894 426,005 
Dressed— 
IMimlctitrre. is cP cneh eee eee tk 52,046 34, 832 380,020 50,471 38,180 285,071 
OER se eee tls cp eee. 41,925} 1,151,449 | 1,923,315 60,337 | 2,056,859 3,126,575 
WEANUTACUULCGE feces See heel ie Soa ces 176,586 353, 785 961,347 || 1,142,714 472,876 4,074, 851 
Totalsseu isch. aseetien < 4,966,940 | 19,711,577 | 28,810,592 || 7,111,092 | 23,225,645 | 38,472,801 
Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
meg ANG Jeon. ns ck cas ets 88,271 301 663, 851 71,767 2,975 578,758 
Beatties te etae tials: dese odie: atts 560,900 224, 449 1,061,986 568, 458 201, 826 1, 187, 548 
Roliveion SE Paes aR 4s Nea eS Oe a 96,337 5,628 386, 111 64, 264 13,630 04,217 
RTA eC EEL, EE AUR x <lscc at cc sic 1,148,576 | 3,207,800} 6,649,542] 1, a 581 | 3,362,996 7,979,477 
Migaken bee tre rar Ceo iineakideks — 1,417,581 1,417,581 4,943 904, 804 912,101 
PePTSIANILAIND OE Aoi cieldo.s eRe oe 2,060, 303 2,377,531 5,797,940 2, 168, 596 2,785, 256 6,588,900 
eI EG ene. tn acne arteithc ives ae. — 53,096 106, 564 304 145,001 23,207 
PEOEOOI Te bee Sete cate octet 21,735 577,279 599,014 1,304, 934 1, 306, 633 
ag hac) RRS ies ene Sena Cee a 14, 898 2,038 19,551 49, 202 16,146 71,960 
AIS Set ei A AN ey ae ei 97,768 686, 5672 | 1,057,712 115,442 | 1,264,919 1,559, 244 
Dressed— 
EPANOD GH ire cts caiee cccvs oie cisions saue ¢’> 1, 459 37,196 63, 958 950 25,122 67, 845 
IRA OES. NUTS sibs Selo oe es abide sues 72,849 225,786 792,652 19,650 199, 938 697, 821 
TNC ge Gr beet Ne oP Rega ie eee ae 897,690 | 2,505,184 | 3,192,753 217,009 | 2,756,779 3,383, 580 
Perea ACLUTOG Gaye ta sawadeil. Ses Cok. 11, 468 668, 489 861,053 11,238 596, 784 824, 806 
OURS he to alen wes Sees: 4,572,254 | 11,988,930 | 22,670,268 || 4,539,404 | 13,581,110 | 25,886,147 
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Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry 


The rather general term ‘‘fur processing”’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods such 
as coats, scarves and gloves. 

In the 1962 survey, as fully explained in Chapter XVI on Manufactures, a change was 
made in the ‘‘total activity’? approach and this new concept was also reflected in the 1961 
data. Tables 7 and 8 give selected statistics on the new basis for 1961 and 1962. In 
1962, the number of skins treated was 6,229,747, of which muskrat comprised 34 p.c., 
mink 20 p.c., Persian and other types of lamb 14 p.c., raccoon 5 p.c., and squirrel 4 p.c. 


7.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing and Dyeing Industry, 1961 and 1962 


Item 1961 1962 

Histalblish ments seathes ss shes sstuatasis Sears Seite co ka Pe ve eit eae Geo oe No. 15 19 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

Male 2 center PETE LEE TET EO LOOSE OLE en eae Ct No. 102 92 

Levent: (lt MRR APRA Rr Ie RPh hater tartar cae ty noi ice Re eee AES RE CLEC Le ch ih 25 

Saliries aids cccs ce I es BAe isso Sie appease $ 651,685 739, 276 
Production and Related Employees— 

Mica eRe che gh ee icv <gahscoteh cedehcd sacle: CMS ea oak he oP og tae See Not Mas. 4 soe Se No. 747 781 

oO tr GRA wc crcca erste ofiv abs tare ovate aioin Pe ie abohGsereene al chrono fetes ral Saw oR RC ARE Ieee ct a < 131 ey! 

Wiaties Dabs. sect os «ah Haas Saree eee SPO cee oe ans ea tee thie Dataaes mama oc te $ 3,178,219 3,209, 152 
Gostiot materials used intmanuiacturing: sere. os sk aes 22 omen comers ne $ 1, 265, 565 1,586, 469 
Peltsttreated Meeyie rs Site ee ee ee oe Picnic oe de tea Macrae sc tn No. 6, 740, 325 6, 229,747 
Amount received for treatment of furs and other manufacturing revenue...... $ 6, 833 , 867 7,143, 496 
TO tale V SNUSMs eI «. «olchs PENA Nete sacle RO accu SENN ss ci as Ete eras alte $ 6, 833, 867 7,147,196 


The shipments of ladies’ fur coats, including boleros and jackets, by all industries, in 
1962 numbered 138,860 and were valued at $37,862,266. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1961 and 1962 


Item 1961 1962 

Establishments? forced. fee See toto dae RE UREN che daa Alito PE Ce eR os or No. 444 429 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

Malem msctieeet ere er errr eae eee ee ee No, 598 496 

Sets) (ee PI 7. Mena ea 3 Ameen» nrc ee AAG 2 My 204 179 

Salaries par Pecos w ven pcem oes rinse ertoce aarereci ners einai re neeerene ieee $ 3,544, 888 30105600 
Production and Related Employees— 

i EN Seber tedek deh Seleiel Aalst veka ie natalie: belt Mae oe. Ln Bee acne oh No. 1, 800 1,712 

Memale? 48 8). 5.cc de tee: Pees CO RRR Rah «6 cob did: «00s CREE Basie e lise 928 

Weis; PAV, P00. sco hohe HS hc ees Mf Rs «PRT «Bo fe aus Ay. oo e S NS ofSRUS oleate $ 9,759,310 9,342,619 
Costiol materials used.in| manulacturinge +e cece « o- she waters pe Os eee ws «chet $ 37,261,574 36, 369,045 
Value of factory shipments and other manufacturing revenue.................. $ 60,118, 411 58,089, 700 


Total re vente rsa. she he Ree Melon BREE GN Mintel ented Meares NAN alates e lente $ 63, 439,305 61,114, 712 
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CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Srecrion 1. Recent REVISIONS IN CLASSI- Subsection 1. Provincial Distribution of 
FICATION AND CONCEPT OF THE CENSUS OF Manufacturing Production.............. 663 
VERN UMA CEUR WS nic ct ete cte oul cstare susrene cP tiens 655 Subsection 2. Manufacturing Industries in 
WirbamsCentnesmesem socuce ine toan on tte ce a 673 
Srcrion 2. GRowtTH oF MANUFACTURING. 656 
Subsection 1. The Manufacturing Situation Section 4, SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF 
AR LOG ZEISS 5 LTE SR) Se Sor estonia 656 THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES— 
Subsection 2. Historical and Current Statis- OWNERSHIP, EMPLOYEES AND FAcToRY 
RICSOL WMaAnUIncturing. ws sc ces nee ee 658 SHIPMENTS £4 52 etcas hacttaeae Grew sherman ere 673 
’Sxection 3. ProvinctiaAL AND Locau DistTRI- Section 5. TuHr FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
BUTION OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 663 INDUSTRYAT.o0 3. ete erica eee ae 684 


The inter pretation oft ue symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
ll be found on p. vin of this volume. 


Section 1.—Recent Revisions in Classification and Concept of the 
Census of Manufactures 


With the publication of the results of the 1962 Census of Manufactures, DBS has 
completed a major revision in classification and concept of its annual census of manufac- 
turing establishments. Because of its size and complexity, this project had to be carried 
out in three stages. The first stage was the change in industrial classification, and the 
results of the 1960 Census, together with the re-compilation of the 1957, 1958 and 1959 
Censuses, were published in Chapter XIV of the 1963-64 Year Book on the basis of the 
revised standard industrial classification. This part of the project was confined entirely 
to a re-coding of existing reporting units. The second stage consisted of the implementa- 
tion of the new definition of the reporting unit, i.e., ‘“establishment’’, as it applied to manu- 
facturing activities of manufacturing establishments. Results of the 1961 Census reflected 
this change in concept and, in order to provide comparability of data for recent years, 
Table 1, pp. 658-659, contains principal statistics on the basis of the revised standard in- 
dustrial classification and the new establishment definition for years back to 1957. 


The third stage, the extension of the definition of the establishment to cover total 
activities of manufacturing establishments, is reflected in the statistics for 1961 and 1962 
contained in Tables 2, 7, 8 and 9. This full implementation of the new definition of the 
establishment has resulted in an extension of the data to non-manufacturing activities of 
manufacturing establishments and in additional changes in the 1961 statistics of manu- 
facturing activities. Statistics on manufacturing activities will continue to be shown 
separately in certain tables as in the past but, beginning with 1961, data on all operations 
(total activity) of manufacturing establishments will also be given. By definition, “total 
activity’ relates to all operational data and excludes such non-operational items as rent, 
interest and dividends. In addition, statistics on man-hours paid will be included as part 
of the regular series of industry statistics. For many industries, adjustments and revisions 
were made to the 1961 data on manufacturing activities which were published during the 
second stage to bring them in line with reporting procedures followed in the 1962 Census 
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and to reflect the final application of the new concept. The 1961 statistics on manufac- 
turing activities contained in Table 1 are thus not entirely comparable with those contained 
in Tables 2, 7 and 8. However, the 1961 statistics are shown in both their original and 
revised forms in order to provide a link with the immediate past. 


A more complete account of recent changes and additions and brief descriptions of the - 
principal industry statistics are given in the “Explanatory Notes’”’ section in each of the 
more than 140 individual industry annual reports and various general and provincial reviews 
of manufacturing for 1962 published by the Industry Division, DBS. 


Section 2.—Growth of Manufacturing 


Subsection 1.—The Manufacturing Situation in 1962 


Stimulated by continuing high levels of export and domestic demand, including a 6.6 
p.c. increase in capital and repair expenditures, virtually all phases of Canadian manu- 
facturing established new records in 1962; the index of the total volume of manufactured 
production increased by 7.8 p.c. and many of the current dollar measures of output by 
approximately 10 p.c. over 1961. Although the 1962 Census of Manufactures figures used 
in this Subsection are subject to revision, it is not anticipated that the changes will be 
important, particularly at the industrial group and provincial levels. Data on some 
individual industries, however, were not considered to be sufficiently final at time of publi- 
cation and have been omitted from this edition of the Year Book. They may be obtained 
from DBS publication Manufacturing Industries of Canada—Summary for Canada (Cata- 
logue No. 31-203) or from the more than 140 individual industry reports for 1962 to be 
published progressively by the Industry Division, as data become available. 


As has been indicated in Section 1, 1962 is the first year for which data on both manu- 
facturing and total activity have been published for the Canadian manufacturing industry. 
In order to provide comparisons with 1961, the data for that year have been re-compiled 
and are shown in Tables 2, 7 and 8. As far as manufacturing activity is concerned, all 
items included in the tables are conceptually identical with previous years, although this 
is the first time that data on ‘‘man-hours paid” have been included. 


In the manufacturing activity sector, new records were established in 1962 for all five 
major dollar measures: wages, $3,880,000,000 (up 8.2 p.c. over 1961); cost of fuel and 
electricity, $557,000,000 (up 7.7 p.c.); cost of materials and supplies used, $14,691,000,000 
(up 11.2 p.c.); value of shipments of own manufacture, $26,895,000,000 (up 10.2 p.c.); and 
value added by manufacture, $11,816,000,000 (up 9.8 p.c.). The number of establishments, 
at 33,440, was only marginally greater than the 1961 total of 33,355 but the number of 
production workers, at 985,369, represented an increase of 3.5 p.c. over the 1961 total of 
951,835. 


On the basis of the value of factory shipments, nine industrial groups each accounted 
for more than $1,000,000,000 of the total of $26,895,000,000. The food and beverage 
industries, with total shipments of $5,439,000,000, accounted for 20.2 p.c. of the total, 
followed by the primary metal industries with $2,991,000,000 (11.1 p.c.); the transpor- 
tation equipment industries, $2,455,000,000 (9.1 p.c.); the paper and allied industries, 
$2,334,000,000 (8.7 p.c.); and the metal fabricating industries, $1,724,000,000 (6.4 p.c.). 
These were also the leading five industrial groups in their contribution to ‘‘value added’, — 
although the relative positions of the transportation equipment industries and paper and 
allied industries were interchanged in the latter category. Contributions of these five 
groups to the total ‘‘value added’’ figure of $11,816,000,000, with proportions of the total 
‘in parentheses, are as follows: food and beverage industries, $1,852,000,000 (15.7 p.c.); 
primary metal industries, $1,224,000,000 (10.4 p.c.); paper and allied industries, 
$1,131,000,000 (9.6 p.c.); transportation equipment industries, $993,000,000 (8.4 p.c.); and 
metal fabricating industries, $855,000,000 (7.2 p.c.). 
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Regionally, Ontario continued to dominate the Canadian manufacturing scene in 1962 
with its value of factory shipments of $13,340,000,000 accounting for 49.6 p.c. of the total 
and representing an increase of 10.9 p.c. over its 1961 shipments. Quebec’s shipments of 
$8,017,000,000 represented 29.8 p.c. of the total and were up by 8.9 p.c. over the 1961 
total. The Prairie Provinces, with shipments of $2,276,000,000, accounted for 8.5 p.c.; 
British Columbia’s $2,243,000,000 for 8.3 p.c.; and the Atlantic Provinces’ $1,016,000,000 
for 3.8 p.c. of the total. On an individual province basis, the largest proportional increases 
over 1961 shipments were registered by Prince Edward Island, 14.5 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 14.1 
p.c.; British Columbia, 13.1 p.c.; Manitoba, 11.4 p.c.; and Ontario, 10.9 p.c. The smallest 
rates of increase were realized in New Brunswick, with 2.1 p.c.; the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, 4.4 p.c.; and Newfoundland, 5.3 p.c. 


The over-all increase of 3.5 p.c. in numbers of production workers obscures some 
rather marked régional changes, although all provinces except Newfoundland, which had a 
1.6-p.c. decrease, shared in the increase. Two of the highest proportional increases occurred 


in the Atlantic Provinces—Nova Scotia registering a 9.2-p.c. increase and Prince Edward 
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Island an 8.0-p.c. increase. Ontario, which employed 46.3 p.c. of all production workers 
in 1962, had an increase of 5.2 p.c., and the remaining provincial increases were each less 
than 4.0 p.c. 


The increases of 3.5 p.c. in number of production workers and 4.9 p.c. in number of 
man-hours paid were accompanied by a 7.8-p.c. increase in the index of the total volume of 
manufactured production, indicating a continuation of the trend toward increased pro- 
ductivity for workers in manufacturing. The index of the total volume of manufactured 
production reached a record level of 164.9 (1949 = 100), with the two major sectors—durable 
manufactures at 165.0 and non-durable manufactures at 164.8—registering gains of 11.2 p.c. 
and 5.0 p.c., respectively, over 1961 (see Table 3). It should be noted that, as component 
groups of each of these major sectors are still based on the 1948 standard industrial classi- 
fication rather than the 1960 version as are the statistics from the annual Census of Manu- 
factures, direct comparisons are not possible between all components of the index and the 
current industrial groups. 


The increase of 11.2 p.c. in the durable sector, the largest, since 1955, was composed of 
rather widely varying increases of individual groups, ranging from 0.9 p.c. for non-ferrous 
metal products to 20.7 p.c. for transportation equipment. Electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies recorded the second highest increase, 16.6 p.c., and the three remaining groups—non- 
metallic mineral products, iron and steel products, and wood products—showed approxi- 
mately the same increases over 1961 at 9.4, 9.1 and 8.5 p.c., respectively. All eleven groups 
in the non-durable sector registered increases in 1962, ranging from 2.3 p.c. for leather 
products to 15.0 p.c. for rubber products. The second and third largest increases were 
recorded by the miscellaneous industries with 11.4 p.c., and textile products (except cloth- 
ing) with 8.9 p.c. Three groups—tobacco and tobacco products, products of petroleum 
and coal, and chemicals and allied products—had increases ranging from 5.0 p.c. to 5.4 p.c. 
and the remaining four were between 2.4 p.c. and 3.9 p.c. 


As indicated in Section 1, statistics on total activity of the manufacturing industry are 
now being collected and published. Although much of these data represent a net addition 
to previously published data on manufacturing activity, it should be noted that statistics 
on working owners and partners, formerly included with administrative and office workers, 
are now being shown under “total activity’. In 1962 the number of working owners and 
partners, at 17,220, was 1.4 p.c. higher than in 1961 and their withdrawals, at $60,743,000, 
were 4.8 p.c. higher. Total employees, i.e., those engaged in both non-manufacturing and 
manufacturing activities, numbered 1,404,566, an increase of 2.7 p.c. over 1961, and total 
salaries and wages were $6,158,000,000, an increase of 6.8 p.c. Total value added by all 
activities of the manufacturing industries was $12,392,000,000, an amount 10.2 p.c. higher 
than the 1961 total of $11,246,000,000. 
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Subsection 2.—Historical and Current Statistics of Manufacturing 


Statistics on manufacturing in Canada have been collected since 1870, originally in 
connection with the decennial or quinquennial censuses for the period 1870 to 1915 and, 
since 1917, through the annual Census of Manufactures. Although every effort has been 
made to maintain comparability in the statistics since 1917, as shown in Table 1, changes in- 
coverage of industries, type of data collected and the method of its treatment have inevi- 
tably introduced discontinuities or lack of comparability in certain components. One such 
major change in concept occurred in 1952 when the gross value of products was replaced 
by the value of factory shipments. More recently, as explained in Section 1, the introduc- 
tion of the revised standard industrial classification in 1960 and the new establishment 
concept in 1961 led to a break in continuity with previous years. An indication of the 
effects of these revisions in classification and concept is given in Table 1 where statistics for 
the 1957-59 period are given on both the 1948 standard industrial classification and manu- 
facturing activity concept and the revised (1960) standard industrial classification and new 
establishment concept. Under the latter concept, a manufacturing establishment (i.e.,. 
one whose major activity is manufacturing) is the smallest reporting unit capable of report- 
ing all of the following: materials and supplies used, goods purchased for resale as such, fuel 
and power consumed, number of employees and their pay, inventories, and shipments or 
sales. 


The introduction of the total activity concept in 1962 and its application to 1961 data 
has produced a considerable amount of data on non-manufacturing activities of manufac- 
turing industries and has resulted in the transfer of statistics on some items, such as office 
and administrative workers and working owners and partners, from manufacturing to total 
activity. Table 2 sets out summary statistics for manufacturing activity and total activity 
for 1961 and 1962. It should be noted that the 1961 data in Table 2 are not directly com- 
parable with those in Table 1 and that 1962 data were preliminary at the time of publica- 
tion. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61 


Nore.— Figures for alternate years from 1918 to 1940 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 616. Statistics of manu- 
facturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figures are not on a basis comparable to the 
series given below; statistics for significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous 
metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures in 1925. 


Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Year lish- Employees and of Materials | Added by Value of 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! | Products? 


ee a eae SE SON Sn SS ESEEEEENNNSaCanSnnnInnInL 


Basis: INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION IN Use Prior to 1960 


No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 
UCN e Gh acai SH ao caeraran DS GS 21, 845 606, 523 497 , 802 1,539,679 1, 281, 132 2,820,811 
LOU Gira te, secetoemcre ers ctor 22,083 594,066 601,716 1,779,057 1,442,401 3,221, 457 
192 lecodeds chutes dane prantaeeiyds 20, 848 438,555 497, 400 1,365, 293 1,123,694 2,488, 987 
JIVE eee teas Sonics sete core 21,080 506, 203 549,530 1,456,595 1, 206, 332 2,662,927 
LO QBS ce ees oe le arene tena erteNe 20,981 522, 924 569, 944 1,571,788 1,167,937 2,816, 865 
iS Ce os siren ca ig React ee: 21,501 595,052 662, 705 1,741,129 1, 427,649 3,257,215 
LOZQSSE ME aretha to aciaae sie vom 22,216 666, 531 hdl 2,029,671 1,755,387 3, 883, 446 
CE VIEIEE Rahe o HE Ons acc nonne Oe 23,083 528, 640 587, 567 1,221,912 1,252,017 2,555, 126 
OB Bses cemtide aoiotesmscinagc 23,780 468 , 658 436, 248 967,789 919, 671 1,954,076 
LOSS EAN: Soe eee eee eee eee 24,034 556, 664 559, 468 1,419,146 1,153, 485 2,653,911 
LOST Sets were neta tee eee eee 24, 834 660, 451 721,727 2,006, 927 1,508,925 3,625, 460 
19395, Soeur RE. erttectan | 24, 805 658, 114 737,811 1,836,159 1,531,052 3,474,784 
NS Y. 8 pe N IRNe GR BSE Se 26, 293 961,178 1,264, 863 3,296, 547 2,605,120 6,076,308 
1942 OF CERT a Mes, Sie Sire onetonernnt 27, 862 1,152,091 1,682, 805 4,037,103 3,309, 974 7,553,795 


eS Ba kA aS oe CL as Se eee 27,652 1,241,068 1,987, 292 4,690, 493 3,816,414 8,732,861 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61—concluded 
Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Year lish- Employees and of Materials Added by Value of 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! Products? 
Basis: INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION IN Use Prior ro 1960—concluded 

No. No. $000 $7000 $000 $000 
EL ee heen ame a 28, 483 1, 222, 882 2,029,621 4, 832,333 4,015,776 9,073, 693 
hg Daan dae generat gem 29,050 1,119,372 1,845,773 4,473, 669 3,564,316 8, 250, 369 
OAC MR. stereo Son. Gow 31,249 1,058, 156 1,740,687 4,358, 235 3,467,005 8,035, 692 
TOG) EAS eee ge ae ce 32,734 1, 281,750 2,085, 926 5,534, 280 4,292,056 10,081,027 
GAS Ee Ra bag. ek ote het. ob 33, 420 11554721 2,409, 368 6, 632, 882 4,938,787 11,875,170 
TO Ere, vie mene ae ay ES 35, 792 1,171,207 2,591, 891 6, 843, 231 5,330,566 12,479,593 
TD RR ee at ey 35,942 1,183, 297 CLL ie (588,08) 5,942,058 13, 817,526 
Male Pe) Bat ds Sad hah 37,021 1, 258,375 3,276, 281 9,074,526 6, 940,947 16,392,187 
GPs “apm ee 9 Seng peel eb ab Naga 37,929 1, 288, 382 3,637, 620 9,146,172 7,443,533 16, 982, 687 
[OES eee eect sods vtyits fe Pamene Meee 38, 107 1,327,451 3,957,018 9,380, 559 7,998,069 17,785,417 
USVI EB Ee Atanas ae aR ey 38,028 1, 267,966 3, 896, 688 9,241, 858 7,902,124 17,554,528 
NO er eee Sete Mmccg «unmet oa 38, 182 1,298, 461 4,142,410 10, 338, 202 8,753, 450 19,513, 934 
“EDA eG Sie SRE Semel ieee 37,428 1,353,020 4,570, 692 il ered bet 9,605, 425 21,636,749 
1M Ea hon tct Aud radicl hn ARORA acopectet 37, 875 1,359,061 4,819,628 11,900, 752 9 , 822,085 22,183,594 
RSE ee Teen eS ee oe 36,741 1,289, 602 4,802, 496 11, 821, 567 9,454,955 22,163,186 
MND Qc ur Ae Ee ee eee 36, 193 1,303,956 5,073,074 12,552,201 10, 320, 963 23,311,601 

Basis: Revisrp STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND New ESTABLISHMENT 
Concept 

No. No. $000 $7000 $000 $000 
MOSES See, REL S70 ele 33,551 1,340,948 4,778,040 11,698,789 tte 21, 452, 343 
POD Sx). grepore . Mish. 45... oe 32,446 1,272,686 4,758,614 11,630,789 9,419,983 21, 434, 855 
NORD a Ba Seals artic eaten aaa 32,077 1, 287,810 5,030,132 12,339,560 10,154,277 22, 830, 836 
LOG QUART Bre ite OYE fe 82, 852 1,275,476 5,150, 503 12, 446, 104 10, 380, 148 23, 279, 804 
ROG PAE Fo, Pe tis awe 32,415 1,264,946 5,231,447 13,127,708 10,682,138 24, 243 , 295 


1 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is computed by subtracting cost of fuel, electricity 
and materials from gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the deduction is made from value of factory shipments 
and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of production. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable 
because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by 
selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 658. 3 A change in the method of computing the number of 
employees in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat over that which the method other- 
wise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925. was re-adopted. ew- 
foundland is included from 1949 but figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 and 1950 are not available for that 
province and are not included. 5 See text on p. 655. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1961 and 1962 


Nors.—Based on the revised standard industrial classification and new establishment and total activity con- 
cepts (see p. 655). Figures in this table include poultry processors, book publishers, electroplating establishments, 
dental laboratories, and prescription branches in the ophthalmic goods manufactures industry, not included in 
Table 1. 


MANvuFAcTURING ActTiviTy! 


Value of 


Production and 
Year regs Related Workers Cost of Cost of Shipments 
lish. a Fuel and Materials | of Goods Value 
vent Man- Elec- and of Own Added 
; Number Hours Wages tricity? Supplies Manu- 
Paid Used facture 
No. 000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
UE 33,300 951, 835 1,996,790 | 3,584,303 517,485 {13,216,092 |24,399,624 |10,763,287 
1962P...... 33, 440 985,369 | 2,094,400 | 3,879,668 557,018 {14,691,175 {26,895,363 |11,815,580 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 660. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1961 and 1962—concluded 
Torat ActTIvITy 
Total 
Working Owners Total Cost of 
and Partners? Employees! Materials 
Year Estab- and Total Total 
lish- Supplies5 | Operation- Value 
ments , Used and |al Revenue*} Added? 
Number a 25 Number peat P poo ds d 
awa urchase 
Wages for Re-sale 
No. $’000 $000 $000 $000 $600 
TOG Ieee ce 33,355 16,981 57,960 | 1,368,225 | 5,765,696 {15,132,081 |26,777,693 |11,245,982 
1G620 ayes 33, 440 17,220 60,743 | 1,404,566 | 6,157,881 {16,724,514 |29,488,028 {12,392,426 


2 Cannot be reported separately for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing activities but related substantially to manufacturing activity. 3 Included with administrative 
and office employees in the Manufacturing series published in previous years. 4 Includes production and 
related workers, administrative and office employees, sales, distribution and other employees; excludes working 
owners and partners. 5 Includes fuel and electricity and supplies used in both manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing activity. 6 Includes shipments of goods of own manufacture, value of shipments of goods purchased 
for re-sale and other operational revenue. 7 Value of total operational revenue less total cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel and electricity used and goods purchased for re-sale; all adjusted for inventory changes where required. 


1 Conceptually identical to previous years. 


Value and Volume of Manufactured Production 


In assessing the growth of manufacturing in real terms, it is necessary to adjust the 
current dollar values of factory shipments for changes in price levels. Although there is 
currently no composite price index designed to measure these variations for manufacturing 
as a whole, selling prices for 102 individual industries are available.* The fundamental 
distinction between industry selling price indexes and wholesale price indexes is that the 
former are compiled on the basis of the 1948 standard industrial classification and the latter 
are classified by commodity on a chief component material basis. It has been found, 
however, that in the period for which the industry selling price indexes have been published 
(1956 to date) there has been a very close relationship between the movements of the two 
series of indexes. For practical purposes, this means that, for individual industries since 
1956, industry selling price indexes will provide the most appropriate measure of price 
variations; for manufacturing as a whole, particularly for the period prior to 1956 for which 
there are no industry selling price indexes, either the general wholesale price index or the 
price index of fully and chiefly manufactured products will provide an approximate indica- 
tion of the movement of prices of manufactured goods, as these latter indexes are composed 
mainly of manufacturers’ prices. Indexes for selected years since 1917, on the base period 
1935-39 =100, are as follows:— 


Price Index Price Index 

General of Fully and General of Fully and 
Year Wholesale Chiefly Year Wholesale Chiefly 

Price Index Manufactured Price Index Manufactured 
Products Products 

OUTS re decker 148.9 150.9 TOAD Ove resa ct actars ies 198.3 199.2 
UPS teat emnetite 203.2 208.2 DOSS rer wwidere ler ere 220.7 228.8 
NO 20 e actress, 124.6 123.7 EY omits comet eee 227.4 237.9 
CEB ee ae seer 87.4 93.3 1QBO recive sicvertrest 230.6 241.6 
1939 Sorc cc nejee:e 99.2 101.9 ID Usb centeeGne 230.9 242.2 
1048 Mere ech ew 130.6 129.1 WL hare hay eee er 23020 244.5 
LOAG rece none s 138.9 138.0 TOO Zee seule ae ae 240.0 249.0 


A more direct measure of the growth of manufacturing in physical terms is available in 
the index of the volume of industrial productiont which, like the index of industry selling 
prices, is based on the 1948 standard industrial classification. The index covers three 


* Industry Selling Price Indexes 1956-59 (Catalogue No. 62-515) contains explanatory text, charts and weights 
relating to these indexes; current indexes are published monthly in Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 

+ For’a description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope, see DBS 
publication Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (Catalogue No. 61-502). 
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industries—mining, manufacturing, and electric power and gas utilities. Manufacturing 
has a 1949 base period industry weight of 84.8 p.c. of which durable manufactures account 
for 39.1 p.c. and non-durable manufactures 45.7 p.c. 


Table 3 shows the fluctuations in the volume indexes of durable, non-durable and total 
manufactured goods produced during the years 1953-62, and Tables 4 and 5 show the 
fluctuations in the groups comprised within the durable and non-durable classifications 
during the same period. 


3.—Indexes of the Total Volume of Manufactured Production classified on the Basis of 
Durable and Non-durable Goods, 1953-62 


(1949 =100) 
ae rE for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 637, and for 1946-52 in the 1963-64 edition, 


p. 6 

L Non- Non- 

Durable All Durable All 

Year Manu- rae Manu- Year Manu- curable Manu- 

factures faplares factures factures epee factures 
OD Steck Suis Wietsiae 133.6 120.2 126.4 LOSS AE Abies 139.9 141.3 140.7 
ODS: i orch erate, bans 124.8 121.2 122.9 T9594 0% aires cee 149.5 150.1 149.8 
BODO LE Sonlatptcren thence 139.7 130.4 134.7 LOGO othr: 146.4 151.8 149.3 
POsG i ed. Aes 153b6 138.1 145.1 19G1L NIRA 148.4 157.0 153.0 
LEY (eee ee 146.7 139.7 PAPO Ne OG Qt. coe. See 165.0 164.8 164.9 


4.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification, 1953-62 


(1949 =100) 
a for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 638, and for 1946-52 in the 1963-64 edition, 
p. e 


Non- Electrical Non- 
Won Wood aise Apne ferrous Apparatus | metallic 
Products pea Metal and Mineral 


Products | Equipment! products Supplies | Products 


ot SS ee a ee 125.4 115.3 165.2 120.1 150.9 139.2 
| SESE: ee Ee ee ee 124.2 106.2 137.3 117.0 151.7 146.1 
EOIN Aaa apg 136.4 123.8 145.1 127.5 176.2 ile Naat 
BOO. whieh sents Ate toisan oars. aloo 6S 138.3 145.3 157.9 133.0 191.3 191.5 
1S Ai peeling: oneal loge A pe eRe are Seer 127.3 139.6 151.2 127.6 183.6 191.2 
LR ee Se Reta 132.0 128.3 132.5 126.7 176.2 205.9 
yD Ag ee be ie EA an 136.6 147.2 131.5 134.7 184.8 223.2 
MNO IEA idiom otk opts scion. + 9 sis win HO 136.0 137.3 130.0 148.3 180.2 210.9 
ss Aa eke ee 40 og sesaons plan Safi 139.6 139.4 129.8 147.6 182.6 220.2 
RO eds hthwy s sta dig,. onities Seales a © 151.5 152.1 156.7 148.9 212.9 240.9 


5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1953-62 
(1949 =100) 


Notre.—Indexes for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 639-640, and for 1946-52 in the 1963-64 
edition, pp. 650-651. 


Tobacco Textile : 
Year F res eh ca eee ‘as eee Foren 
obacco roducts roducts except 

Beverages Products clothing) and fur) 

URS as aig aren Re ease Btog 117.4 120.3 130.3 106. 4 107.9 115.0 
AR Fe SStw ok PET a Lye Sh leiele sie’ 2 120.6 124.7 119.2 100.2 94.3 108.9 
er rae a FEI rata cela, « ale ala Glo io ap. G13 126.8 135.5 141.0 106.9 114.0 112.8 
ES Siete bale gi Sea het Mee Se Gee cea 133.1 145.9 154.0 115.6 117.3 117.6 
Ba ee Los, ie ic Sushs clam alleles «gw bls 135.6 161.0 147.8 115.6 117.6 116.8 
SMa LAL AGES «scl. dluaiales ss Gana ks 141.9 17352 S722 114.4 109.9 114.4 
rare eh erel se hs Shas lice eis ohecarrate bye 147.6 179.9 161.1 120.3 124.4 113.1 
RR rc ott) EN he dtacelss § nicharstie 150.2 182.0 143.3 1S 122.5 107.9 
Lia ti oi hte s denis « slate ons sae ods 154.2 193.6 145.7 123.8 134.6 107.1 
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5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1953-62—concluded 


Printing, 
P Publishing Products of Chemicals Miscel- 
Year P td and Petroleum and Allied laneous 
Saha Allied and Coal Products Industries 
Industries 
190 Sen es eee cay Bead icc aden os 118.1 114.7 15375 139.9 141.1 
OB are Since sattis toatttata crete wictetes oats Sean 124.1 TG 165.0 152.1 134.3 
TOG DB siacre tee a ee es Set Acie emeoe Is Dbell 127.1 188.3 165.5 136.4 
LUGS 6 eeanpireak er ercercledrtecuer a Hesererietetoaebone 137.8 NeW fe 216.1 174.8 147.0 
LGV Eee Rocca Mee nee. Oe 135.5 138.2 DPBS 39) 183.4 153.3 
TORS Rate c Mee has eget chin ale davai a Rae eS 0 134.4 216.8 198.0 166.3 
WOO sh. ee Ly. ee en 144.7 143.2 241.5 208. 4 [83,2 
1 at (ae A 9, DEE te EE RE 148.4 146.5 250.6 219.7 191.6 
0) ee ee Eee, 2 eS en oe 153.4 148.2 258.8 222 213.0 
V962 Saeed tee oe 159.1 154.0 272.8 Zao 12, Zaler 


Capital and Repair Expenditures 


Capital expenditures for new construction, machinery and equipment by the Canadian 
manufacturing industries in 1962 amounted to $1,269,600,000, the third highest on record 
and exceeding the $1,000,000,000 level for the seventh consecutive year. In addition to 
capital expenditures of $353,200,000 on construction and $916,400,000 on new machinery 
and equipment, a record $750,100,000 was expended on repairs. The combined expend- 
itures of $2,019,700,000 on capital and repair expenditures was second only to the record 
$2,092,800,000 spent in 1957. Of the total capital expenditures in 1962, 17.1 p.c. was 
reported by the primary metal industries, 13.7 p.c. by the paper and allied industries and 
13.3 p.c. by the food and beverage industries. These three groups also spent the largest 
amounts for repairs, the proportions being 22.7, 15.8 and 11.0 p.c., respectively. 


6.—Capital and Repair Expenditures by the Manufacturing Industries, 1953-62, and by 
Province and Industrial Group, 1962 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
, ; Machin- Machin- 
Year and Province Con- ery and Total Con- ery and Total 
struction | Equip- he ag struction | Equip- ee 
ment ment 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 || $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 

1953... Beene Pee ar, Meee due Ee neer ae S240 644.5 969.0 94.6 385.5 480.1 
A 7 eS kee ee ee a 287.6 534.5 822.1 97.6 390.9 488.5 
TODS Dose hed BEN SR Se Ar ANA ee 344.5 601.8 946.3 100.6 413.0 513.6 
LOM pe ee OO TE Te, oh RNR, See 2 ok 487.7 906.1 1,393.8 Ma? 465.6 577.8 
DSS) pret el ha Ayer a 2 Pe en OS on Mate fo She ay SA 519.9 959.0 | 1,478.9 115.4 498.5 612.9 
1 Este Se ete PRU Mee es Ce RRS Gti RUN Hoe NRE DRE 397.6 697.4 | 1,095.0 109.8 462.1 571.9 
110255" ate ontario westiervearacpe mea pcmraee hearth horas PRE Rem ero 373.9 769.9 1,143.8 125.2 Bala 662.5 
TOG Ore: | ele tas aces Ais RN re 334.7 842.7 Lea 124.4 547.2 671.6 
DOG LRA Rett cree tec cerca 2 sale, ey egy oe dein, aN 279.1 805.7 | 1,084.8 124.0 557.9 681.9 
15 Corse se Ot: ees aN SRA 1 Gand onee EN MM iteyH Hy 9 ce SEB. 916.4 1,269.6 132.9 617.2 750.1 

Province, 1962 
Newioundlantd( seer ce achiral one earners 122, 9.6 21.8 0.9 ara 6.6 
Prircokidwardgl stances. serene crc, eene eras Ont 0.4 0.5 0.1 0.4 0.5 
NGOVa, Seotiahwe eee: shige. cae ene eee Lape 14.2 19.4 4.4 13.9 18.3 
Newer Bruns vicks tere, «cil bia rere ie eet Leal 17.6 QIeT 2.0 12.5 14.5 
Quebecs ht OF Mas Te ee On Bee ere, 93.9 239.8 Soot 36.8 166.1 202.9 
Ontario) . tet Aten: caer Sani ie een eae 1175.0 473.2 648.2 58.9 310.0 368.9 
MaNE ODEs, ae an eS ee Se eee eee re 7.8 16.8 24.6 5.2 14.9 20.1 
DASKHLCNO WSU) cea seesaw tats. Mee ars aaa eet. one Cok!) 11.6 3.0 3.8 6.8 
A IOIES Roc ath ee iis ce oie tee ce eee eee oe 120) 35.1 47.1 ed 18.5 25.6 
Britisth olumibiat cs an Soe tae tania tanto ae 38.2 101.8 140.0 14.5 71.4 85.9 
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6.—Capital and Repair Expenditures by the Manufacturing Industries, 1953-62, and by 
Province and Industrial Group, 1962—concluded 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
: Machin- Machin- 
Industrial Group Con- ery and Total Con- ery and Total 
struction | Equip- struction | Equip- i 
ment ment 


$’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 || $000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 


Industrial Group, 1962 


Food and beverage industries. ................-0- 57.3 111.4 168.7 15.5 6702 82.7 
‘Tobacco products industries... .1.0.... 0. ese ee ce 0.9 5.4 (B55) 0.8 2.9 Ost 
RUC OE TOUS TRIOS fe ke ois. a.01 dee socks. > seis) 49.5 000 4 seca ee 2.9 14.1 17.0 ial 9.0 10.1 
dreather iidustriess: ~- ssascoke savas woe wsrs as ee 0.9 3.6 4.5 0.6 3.0 3.6 
PRORCMOMNCUSEEHCSS..2 chcca ciclv oe choco clnte Siege is « cae Senco 6.8 29.7 SOLO 4.7 Pind 26.9 
IST gy Min vee Te, ee 0 a Ge eee ea - 0.8 a) 7.8 0.4 2.0 2.4 
OGG OTINCUSUIOS T. 4)... < Ae ceelde s.ccu aise vee eae ce 0.6 5.4 6.0 0.8 3.0 3.8 
VEE HES LES ATR ES SRA NORE SL ORRIOE CoRR  RReRee Baeeo 11.8 28.8 40.6 6.1 35.8 41.9 
‘Furniture and fixture industries. .............0.. 2.4 4.6 720 10 2.6 3.6 
eaner Sud allienMmnduspries:. <..1,... uci aietckcs <iel gee ore 40.5 132.9 173.4 12e2 106.4 118.6 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 10.8 PA ee | 36.5 2.4 7.8 10.2 
Primary metal industries. 02 6... fu... le eee oe 58.4 159.1 217.5 18.5 151.9 170.4 
Metal fabricating industries (except machinery 

and transportation equipment industries).... 12.4 38.7 51.1 6.1 28.6 34.7 
Machinery industries (except electrical ma- 

GHINEEY,) ee ak OA Et. ets. sh St. oe ea 5.4 18.7 24.1 2.9 9.0 11.9 
Transportation equipment industries............. 11.6 SNe 47.9 10.8 34.0 44.8 
Electrical products industries...................- 10.9 29.4 40.3 3.9 18.9 22.8 
Non-metallic mineral products industries........ 1357 38.5 52.2 D2 51.4 56.6 
Petroleum and coal products industries.......... 56.8 8.8 65.6 28.1 4.9 33.0 
Chemical and chemical products industries...... 40.1 59.9 100.0 10.0 49.4 59.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 8.2 19.0 D2 it '8 122 9.0 
Capital items charged to operating expenses..... — 139.4 139.4 — — — 


Section 3.—Provincial and Local Distribution of Manufacturing 
Industries 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production 


The tables of this Subsection, containing summary statistics of manufactures by 
province and industrial group, indicate the predominance of Ontario and Quebec both in 
over-all manufacturing activity and, with the single exception of the wood industries, 
in industrial groups. Ontario’s factory shipments of $13,339,600,000 and Quebec’s 
$8,017,200,000 together accounted for 79.4 p.c. of the Canadian total in 1962. 


Quebec had the greatest provincial shipments in five groups—tobacco products in- 
dustries, textile industries, knitting mills, clothing industries and paper and allied industries. 
In each of the first four groups, Quebec’s shipments accounted for over half the Canadian 
total; in the paper and allied group, its share of 36.1 p.c. was only marginally greater 
than Ontario’s 35.9 p.c. With the exception of the wood industries, where British Colum- 
bia’s factory shipments of $626,500,000 accounted for 54.3 p.c. of the Canadian total, 
Ontario led in factory shipments of the remaining 15 industrial groups. In three of these— 
rubber industries, machinery industries (except electrical machinery), and transportation 
equipment industries—its share was almost 75 p.c. of the Canadian total. In three others— 
the electrical products industries, chemical and chemical products industries, and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing industries—it was between 60 and 69 p.c., and in printing, pub- 
lishing and allied industries, primary metal industries, and metal fabricating industries it 
was between 52 and 58 p.c. of the Canadian total. 


Details of the leading industries in each province in 1962 were not available at publica- 
tion time. This information for 1961, and for 1962 when it becomes available, may be 
obtained from DBS publications in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada series: Atlantic 
Provinces (Catalogue No. 31-204), Quebec (No. 31-205), Ontario (No. 31-206), Prairie 
Provinces (No. 31-207) and British Columbia, Yukon and Northwest Territories (No. 31-208). 
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Subsection 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


Table 10 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries are concentrated 
in urban centres and shows, by province, the proportion of the selling value of factory 
shipments contributed by cities and towns each having shipments of over $1,000,000. In 
1961, the latest year for which data were available at time of publication, there were 536 
such centres with combined shipments of $19,723,500,000. Their proportion of total 
factory shipments, at 80.7 p.c., was,little changed from the 1960 figure of 81.1 p.c. and has 
remained relatively stable for several years. Proportions of provincial total shipments 
accounted for by urban centres having shipments of $1,000,000 or over ranged from 45.3 
p.c. in British Columbia, where four of the six leading industries in 1961 were in the wood 
industries group, to 94.1 p.c. in Quebec, where pulp and paper mills, smelting and refining, 
petroleum refining, and slaughtering and meat packing were the leading industries. 


10.—Urban Centres, Each with Selling Value of Factory Shipments of Over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Shipments in these Centres as a Percentage of 
the Provincial Total, by Province, 1961. 


Establish- Shipments 


Urban ments yp Mato 
Centres Reporting Shipments havin 
with in Urban of Urban Total $i 000 000 
Province or Territory Shipments Centres Centres having | Shipments of an Over ain 
of Over with $1,000,000 Each Province Peréentaae 
$1,000,000 Shipments or Over of Total 
ach of Over Shi eat 
$1,000,000 PDE SHE Sh 
*enne the Province 
No No. $ $ p.c 
Newioundland: <5. Pos. $05..382 0.004: 8 105 118, 870, 768 137, 283, 824 86.5 
Prince Edward Island............. 3 53 22,205,219 30, 633, 999 72.4 
INOW SiSeOtIA gw he oes cis ccd ont ty 26 423 235, 163, 228 379,070,915 62.0 
Newasrunswitk.5..cests cujro serete «onc. 18 308 321, 149, 623 398, 756,870 80.5 
WDC COM ere Revered. RES Sa ciekte acid « 210 8,069 6, 953,273,773 | 7,384,270, 747 94.1 
COME ATTO Secret eh cries. tapes ictal: 0. ad's 194 8, 409 9, 608,275,429 | 12,035, 807,772 79.8 
IND ASEH OD Bp cect hk ncicte Sencha cist cde e.n 0d 14 1,025 609, 269, 129 780, 296, 056 78.0 
DSASKAUCNO WM, Coho. «v's cinco ere'e o.oc00 d- 12 423 290, 565, 394 353, 263, 055 82.2 
PTD ORE eI Be ico ao a gn Gs 20 1,031 665, 767,421 946, 059 , 224 70.3 
British Columbia.c asc t ecto... cd - 31 1,903 898,974, 726 1, 982,602,793 45.3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. — _ — 3,434,135 —— 
MPRA Ais cick eo ole es de 536 21,749 19, 723,514,710 | 24,431,579,390 80.7 


Of the 3,613 manufacturing establishments in 1961 with selling value of factory ship- 
ments of $1,000,000 or over, 1,749 or almost one half were located in Ontario and 1,044 in 
Quebec. Except for Prince Edward Island, such establishments accounted for more than 
70 p.c. of the total value of shipments in their respective provinces, with the highest propor- 
tion, 85.3 p.c., occurring in Ontario. That province also had the highest propor- 
tion of total Canadian shipments in this category, 42.1 p.c., followed by Quebec with 
24.2 p.c. For Canada as a whole, such establishments accounted for 82.3 p.c. of the 
$24,243 ,000,000 of factory shipments in 1961. 


Cost at 
Plant of 


Materials Used 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments! 


254,188, 246 
650, 618, 563 
847, 444° 669 

1,067, 911,378 

1,021, 717,306 

1,214, 443,559 

1,231,974, 393 

1,224' 513,359 

1,209,756, 397 


240,532, 281 
513, 429, 109 
827,148,440 
980, 873,073 
916, 493, 539 
961, 000, 335 

1,008,784, 582 
999, 132, 659 

1,010,974, 767 


70, 829,034 
171,117, 467 
285,180, 403 
385,515, 852 
395, 047,070 
502, 608, 132 
524, 165, 589 
494,976,608 
519,239, 145 


56,565,511 
142,416,371 
204, 642,985 
255,906, 780 
276, 666, 483 
305,719,965 
277, 475, 428 
275,445, 595 
278,679,062 


63,907, 106 
232,102,240 
271, 392, 923 
402, 209, 586 
186,275, 443 
290,073, 160 
221,182,915 
244,010,059 
222,681,753 


44,873,043 
119,917,745 
143, 827, 270 
156, 860, 845 
152,575, 494 
166,092,377 
172,048, 819 
166, 238,709 


483, 246, 583 
1,215, 988,014 
1,596,713,694 
2,042, 662,785 
1,963, 367,235 
2,288, 258, 169 
2,334, 129,536 
2,349,783, 042 
2,314,979, 772 


482, 532, 331 
1,020,345, 353 
1,579, 186, 450 
1,875,747, 249 
1,732, 099, 123 
1, 832, 080, 726 
1, 867,389, 948 
1, 872,972,293 
1,873, 844, 843 


152,746, 340 
363, 033, 672 
563, 982, 920 
824, 407,215 
844, 835, 085 
1,031,430, 829 
1, 088, 875, 035 
1,031,197, 944 
1,092, 499, 426 


101, 267, 243 
289,290,718 
358, 620, 526 
448,591,543 
489,181, 449 
540, 766, 123 
516, 907, 552 
516,525,735 
509, 665, 553 


122, 474, 320 
387, 603, 874 
494, 162, 203 
682,273, 319 
374, 512,418 
533,531,623 
439,252, 612 
467, 675, 624 
417,752, 351 


81,024,272 
198, 169, 626 
255,008, 806 
300,186,774 
291,084, 611 
314’ 229.185 
340,717, 738 
234) 895, 200 


674, MANUFACTURES 
11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, Selected Years, 1939-61 
ae Bit ae 
City and Year ish- an 
ments ployees Wages 
No No. $ 

Montreali Qaensuu ae, SAVE ie TS 1939 | 2,501 | 105,315 114, 602,118 
1944 | 3,109} 185,708 308, 396, 358 
1949 | 4,136} 184,779 399, 943, 526 
1953 | 4,398 | 193,129 544,284,191 
1955 | 4,379 | 176,998 529,339,811 
1957 | 4,268 | 183,996 611, 657, 486 
1959 | 3,951 | 173,279 626,970, 086 
1960 | 3,996 | 171,621 643, 387, 247 
1961 | 3,802 | 165,385 632,333, 473 
M oronto, Ont wee vs ois doth ones ae 1939 | 2,885 98,702 122,553, 435 
1944 | 3,344] 154,538 260,776,613 
1949 | 4,005] 158,562 368, 510,524 
1953 | 3,781 | 154,251 478 , 086, 271 
1955 | 3,497] 134,235 448,775,761 
1957 | 3,312 | 132,356 482,758, 834 
1959 | 2,890} 123,963 503,765, 998 
1960 | 2,971] 120,335 506, 872, 752 
1961 | 2,765} 116,043 498, 275, 086 
Pia tatong One, ..ak. «sk ee hd edocs oe 1939 461 31,512 39,563, 423 
1944 480 53,500 94,982,915 
1949 546 54, 665 137, 641, 333 
1953 566 60,451 201,515,979 
1955 588 55, 202 200,311,361 
1957 562 57,095 237, 883,530 
1959 506 52,820 244, 629, 848 
1960 534 50, 850 243,415,160 
1961 513 49, 886 248 228, 632 
Vancottyer,. 5. © vn. astute «1 Sete ae 1939 829 17,957 22,382,192 
1944 933 43,473 79,141,407 
1949 | 1,225 33,536 78,793,345 
1953 | 1,316 33, 822 108, 896, 725 
1955 | 1,330 34, 683 120, 488, 180 
1957 | 1,280 35,666 138,199, 452 
1959 | 1,173 32,911 139,700, 859 
1960 | 1,189 32,059 142,578,640 
1961 | 1,143 30,989 141,169,361 
Windsor, Onteae deoas oc acti ee sence 1939 222 17,729 25, 938, 890 
1944 231 35,912 80, 667,573 
1949 283 34,591 94,304, 627 
1953 338 37,514 140, 481, 193 
1955 334 25,654 101,810,378 
1957 318 29,377 122,169,670 
1959 280 23,355 115, 427,371 
1960 287 92,152 112, 225, 758 
1961 282 20,351 105, 820, 857 
Winnipeg? Mane ..M AYIEY. arenes oe 1939 648 17,571 20,717,273 
1944 686 25, 870 38, 824, 299 
1949 860 28, 687 58, 604, 162 
1953 860 28, 230 76, 008,218 
1955 873 26, 392 75,281,647 
1957 856 27,039 83, 809,725 
1959 794 25, 864 88, 968, 328 
1960 767 24, 689 87,508, 238 
1961 736 23,694 86,394, 635 


170, 235, 309 


327, 006, 840 


1 Gross value of products prior to 1953; see text on p. 658, 
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12.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments of $10,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1961 


Nore.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one establish- 
ment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total value of shipments. 


Province and Municipality 


Newfoundland— 
Di OWMIS.... +. Cn ROR Gas os. ck ft Aee 


Prince Edward Island— 
GHSTIGULCLOWI, SR cWa ds Fh occ conte etn 


Nova Scotia— 


BVI Rite certs, a ieiea MEGAN «So ivcvo eps eet 


New Brunswick— 
TORO CLE ICT EOIN) coe ten 6 pare. Weiss cere orans2eree cree Menem tes 
RUATICHBLCT A, Beers teeth choca 
IMIGNCUOM cs. cide Re See coe ak Coe moun 


Quebec— 
PNGDONSV GIG... Ste MEN SE Gee. ws ok mete, 


Cap de la Madeleine............2.0.000%. 
NDA TETIAONCE VAC ies ts ach lide they ss aea ts 


DISET RG (0) ie BR OR oa Oe Ee 
JacduesHeartiersil. Goel... ... deiecenr. 


LES SEUSS Sen ine ek ie ee A aan rer 
IPOD G1 beeps oes i 
HOomisonallen 1%. eae mids” oS) Aad ee 
MERE VOW OEP fore. cca.d oo cherctate Rt aietove teccusys 
VEOMUMNA Pye reRte (eee cn ch ee ek 
PIOOEPEA ctr Asie tnat SH Gd. «:s-onh Ataris 


MGNRLEROVal sweet thos ce toe eee 
Outremont............ 2 es Sex ie T° 


GYTG) YS 2 Se eS) ee 
Step vAcint het. cae. ceh.2. co. heehee 
SLUG s So ME BES 8 See 9 ees ee ee Se ae 
St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.)............. 
Sievlcampert... Meneses ss at meget n 


Binwaniedn «347,40. Shoe) ako e Se SeERe. 
BMauUEOOKC.s +S aloha. cess at <sescena : 


LE) fs Ae a) ee es 2 
Raeriunee 2h Bre os) ol eo eee 


7,736, 948 


2,214,912 


3,210, 139 
18,792,384 
2,834,153 
3,009,935 
2,143,704 


2,776,457 
4,610,781 
9, 264, 664 
12,807,972 


3,345, 251 
6,071,395 
9,325, 107 
20, 130,023 
3,187,976 
20,352,149 
8,190,077 
11, 805, 666 
2,518,380 
17, 542,559 
7,206,015 
55, 689, 408 
23, 866, 930 
4,416, 408 
3,000, 414 
1,964,066 
4,173,665 


632 , 333, 473 


33,214,274 
6,507,748 
29, 288,029 
10, 868, 218 
3, 684,370 
3,733,043 
1,584,219 
51,254,095 
12,399,076 
18, 530,562 
11,185,735 
3,160,661 
90,317,289 
3, 285,929 
10, 673, 662 
4,401,348 
27,391,775 
25,479,356 
32, 162, 609 
10, 490, 525 
5, 898,078 
6,911,648 
7,970,314 


3,567,936 
6,928,741 
2,924,270 
4,143,611 
8,966,790 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


Used 


13, 200, 995 


10, 868, 298 


4,714,631 
32,341,798 
5, 687, 926 
7,327, 223 
5, 742, 687 


6,161,508 
17,307, 437 
24,672,063 
85,796, 891 


8,957,329 
12,060,113 
31,515, 551 
38, 932,753 

6,041,615 
47,145, 600 
12,668, 806 
29,031, 480 

6,996,979 
27,313,185 
16,611,359 
88 , 342,756 
81,302,671 

6,391,546 

4,969, 243 

8,729, 584 

9,421,973 


1, 209,756, 397 


476, 245,771 
12,765, 866 
89, 293, 891 
26,351, 834 

6,692,228 
9,448,576 
7,486,373 

106, 395, 680 
31,636, 208 
41,118, 206 
22,667, 767 

6,365,048 
145,008, 215 

8, 230,555 
25, 630, 926 
11,573,630 
52,330, 865 
63, 249, 729 
58,035,591 
25,684, 604 

8,801,309 
13,965, 594 
11,571,505 


8, 207, 290 
16,187,525 
4,305,277 
12, 684, 872 
24,606,781 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


29, 606,976 


15, 647,978 


10, 648,033 
66, 607, 441 
10,385,224 
13, 488, 692 
10,889, 547 


11,139,796 
35,070, 608 
39306, 935 
125,528, 393 


15,213,908 
29,002, 499 
55,732,352 
89, 764, 736 
12,598,741 
94,004, 506 
29,968, 886 
50,171, 460 
11,016, 307 
46,903,919 
32, 625, 524 
182, 262,761 
170,746, 640 
12,157,935 
12,123, 808 
12,940, 958 
19,083,118 


2,314, 989,772 


597,347,675 
23,988, 672 
166, 397, 992 
47,920,504 
12,651, 332 
22, 853, 762 
11,014,118 
220, 653, 543 
59,178,165 
76, 666, 884 
44,013,096 
11,897,757 
293,965, 680 
17,383 , 687 
51,507, 403 
20,966, 470 
127,998, 142 
113,570,731 
136,614, 767 
53,190, 873 
19,121,954 
25, 858, 985 
28, 935,329 


15,119,521 
30, 092, 882 
11,350, 873 
25,260,018 
44,119,332 
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12.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments of $10,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1961—continued 


’ fae ee Estab- we Salaries Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality lish- i and of Materials of Factory 
ments | Poyees Wages Used Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued 
Beetle valle ein te core cs hte aieresebe use sigiie 59 3,425 14, 225, 896 19,903, 855 50, 306, 376 
IBTAIND CONC ees cons re ee ete 59 2,833 11551) 741 26,554,103 50,340, 483 
IB PAM GEOL dain..  Meetes et tee «aoe be ote 165 9, 484 87,557, 991 80, 233, 507 155,614,156 
Brockvalles, 3 Avencicu ni aedee pose 38 2,806 11,580,765 36, 430, 686 58,040,307 
Burlineton..,...: eee eee at ws <b Se 61 2,283 8,935,531 21,718,116 39, 690,398 
Chatham cs... testcase setae Sees ee ae 3,263 | — 14,320,903 79,076,498 116, 752,904 
CObOULE. 22.4.4. sence Oa on ah ce 28 1, 282 4,653, 226 13,710,054 27,564,910 
Comwall:.. uae Renee bie be vue ete eee ees 54 4, 863 21,758,555 37,531,749 89,370, 816 
BC 0 £21: tie RS EN) Ee Ja 8 38 1,077 4,269,176 5,758, 843 13,095, 3238 
VII ALO. csc Screen ten ta ohn rh ere 13 1,328 8,022,455 7,527,565 13, 267, 552 
BE) 045 bs Payers: PA On ce TORIC S ioe 19 754 2,949, 424 8,714, 810 15, 482,505 
Bort sHirie 2s useaicne sei eee ecto 27 1,044 4,966, 645 8,084, 803 18,099, 420 
Hore, Willie name tcecd cent stoke eee 60 2,848 13,580, 115 33,990,594 67,997, 445 
Cat Bi os wise SRS BORED «2s ck ee ee 96 6,690 26,126,357 48,754,955 100, 288, 322 
Gananodue. so. seer t atte... 60k eee 14 786 Seon deo 5, 848, 854 11,750, 673 
Georgetowliand. aceon sons eer eae 27 ESE 5,759, 480 11, 824,003 22,100,937 
Guelp hr ..& nc Geh Pec csc be 114 6, 667 26,006,121 55, 475, 767 110,121,046 
PPAMIGON «0:25 eae altace oc aoe keer ees 513 49, 886 248 , 228, 632 519, 239,145 1,192,499, 436 
TAnOVErsct ee Pere eee oe eee 20 961 2,959, 865 6,556, 833 10,792,170 
FT OSWOI OR oicais cies oR SH a EMS « fynca ieecae ES 17 1,270 4,473,473 11, 463, 682 20,035, 854 
Ingersoll... nese hs ok MRE 23 926 3,533, 279 15, 896, 383 23,708,107 
RIN SEONG oe toh tee ee ee eer ccc rea 66 4,495 19, 887, 180 40,713,761 66 , 062, 487 
Katehener,.:...c Lost. Boat acs sc eee a 191 15,091 60, 586, 814 131, 239,912 235,454, 119 
LEAS. he cas £ ROE tenes Oa cee See 51 6,599 29,753,955 60, 259, 912 108,014, 345 
MGANCSAY: Soret tee sete oot heen 37 1,665 5, 802,747 10,083, 984 21,285, 983 
DON COM. a2 acd PE eosin Ue tae RR 282 16, 852 68, 286, 888 131, 367, 249 274, 893, 623 
Long Branch: ) 30. $85 2..20.5 Bee 25 864 3,508, 233 9,016,292 17,819,570 
IMIGIanG 2...5. Scere Onin ls Ee 26 1,283 4,229, 950 11, 889, 853 18, 835,079 
Milton sissies eee eo he ea ER ee 17 691 3,059,955 5,374,425 11,186,321 
Maimicoe ....4. ee Bas eins fs. Dae. 38 1,265 4,829, 436 10, 871,307 20, 585, 228 
iINewimarket,; 3,553 Seas5s) 5 Eyepeee e 19 1,009 3,475,726 6,900, 947 14,033,049 
News Lorontos: 406. Gece 6 och eee 30 6,063 32,728, 289 87,525, 683 167,982, 440 
Niagara’ Falls’. 94% fee We... 2.2 Bee 74 3,972 17,961, 257 30,152,442 68, 699, 892 
OPHIR ss cjo da Se ee etc ee ee 54 2,106 7,592,193 10, 247, 610 22,891, 521 
OECAWEs scious ds SU ee Oeics ta eee eee 218 9,091 37,024,549 59,511, 842 137, 330,140 
Owen, Sound 2.068.468. 60.) Ae 43 2,063 6,925,599 10, 641, 642 28, 285, 587 
BATS Ye. ns aoe te Pe Seton oe eer 26 1,061 3,271,048 5,930, 852 11,639,030 
Pembroke. ..)39. ane sete Geo.) eR ee 25 1,348 4,671, 756 8,367,551 17, 663, 460 
PORE Ii. caso Fo ARR Bo ona ot abe eee 25 877 2,525,574 5, 336, 486 10, 704, 348 
Peterborough, 223 222s eee 8 .c5.4.. eee ne 81 7,709 36,925,419 52,942,138 114, 497, 683 
IPOLEPAT PUT. tigers cide eal cist oe aR 54 2,222 10, 429, 689 22,469, 600 48, 209, 926 
Preston? <2 6c. Doe boo. Bice est eee ees 45 2,226 8,560, 655 16,297,217 31,070,396 
SteCatharines: Ceestr eset. o.c. eee eee 152 11,785 54,084, 721 91,761, 462 188,721, 490 
St: MAG: ecaaarain ends Lene eee 13 701 2,872,491 9, 332,889 19, 647,125 
StaiPhomas:...1. 295-398. da... RRR 57 2 272 8,724, 866 16,395,540 32,495, 616 
BAIDiat ec ciccade Sea trays « 5 sok ae te 53 6, 800 38, 953, 849 204, 758, 828 352,170,970 
BINICOOn,.- cs A naa Seas Salk eee 31 1, 433 6,086, 063 27,960, 806 46,008, 212 
Smiths: Pallgpa.s, pcos eacias ste eee oT 777 2,781,655 4,419,965 12,186,370 
Stratiord sa sechiniet ae ena eee 67 3,278 11,261,701 27, 846,313 49,704,141 
DS LLOCUSVILIG, Sed: pave era ee eee 17 646 2,712,070 5,184, 892 10,939, 860 
SWANSER 0.0 cae she See Mee Me werner kee eos 19 1,276 6,102,485 10, 733,060 20, 449, 456 
ME OROIG., 5). cs-ccche eat 0 Oe ABN s cays. 5ik CAREER 20 1,461 6,799,981 12,549,153 26,782,314 
SEVsOnDUrE cae een ene cee cme ee 25 984 3,380, 236 11,187,179 17,100, 866 
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12.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments of $16,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1961—concluded 


: aha Estab-|  pm- Salaries Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality lish- 1 and of Materials of Factory 
ments | POYees Wages Used Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
EL GEOMCO sescta dsc Soe Ss ory eth e's ce eRe oss. s 2,765 | 116,043 498,275,086 | 1,010,974, 767 1,873, 844, 843 
BSNIDON a Natya nic os yk cine aipio ak wih eis s 30 1,665 5,596, 132 12,600, 433 27,479,577 
Wallacecburetcigtas sive ieeabsagepe ies ass 31 1,655 6,567,319 8, 424, 634 19,748, 205 
DER LRTLOENEr Eton t Rares Nao iy cet cee hein 67 3,688 13,901, 627 25,061, 646 68,131,308 
Welland ...j...8 4 SN ity frie Ct Seema 53 3, 966 17,000, 980 50,297,911 89, 660, 933 
WVOR UOT ha ehie s eiet gubrt 35 FTAA gt Seas SERRE KE 73 2,754 11,622,961 20,172, 442 41, 418, 386 
WASMGBY eee ene ciate sch Reta oe trek ee cs 282 20,351 105, 820, 857 222,681, 753 417,752,351 
WU SOGSCOCE a .GitiMe ics ss vabe Ses Suir a es 56 3, 842 15,543,594 43 , 267, 733 76, 607, 894 
Manitoba— 
IBIS eli Aes ese Gen eee RAGA Ie ee ee 39 653 2,440,929 8,261,545 12,471,341 
Dt MONACO! 7 ee eRe eee es cic ees 83 4,699 20,322,818 135, 629,042 171,670,975 
rnd CoN Ries a8 A 2 See an, Se ne ee 69 2,838 10, 818,017 21,635,789 42,983,135 
Winn peg ae: eieetthe sc cecine 6 kao viv av oes 0 736 23,694 86,394, 635 170, 235, 309 327,006, 840 
Saskatchewan— _ 
Bi gosGlaw.4. dicts sienstncs oh sgh Se pete eas 47 1, 432 5, 808, 285 35, 167,374 48,720,692 
IPEINCe AID ORbe.cek as achs boboac ess oe e885 26 841 3,420,721 14,322,647 23,185, 429 
OIA arte eM ic ot ecco oh coos caine 124 3,521 15,116,033 59, 954, 268 100, 631, 753 
PP ARUCEULOOT ns 4s <Bcath wesc cosh +e eile as nese s 134 3,461 14, 234, 301 66, 548,310 97,171,036 
Alberta— 
ORISA Het. erie eee ilercie charade satires aca's 367 9,717 41,927,548 166,941,388 253, 181, 804 
EiGmontont-becuserreerers teers ees 420 12,928 51,724, 636 172, 936, 964 276,174,133 
IP dalovpielsct Saks See ee ee ee Ae eee 64 1,413 5,309,118 24,994,715 39,314, 323 
MICCReIMGs abe. meer eer. ob 4, s6.) ale aes bot 42 1,226 4,901,707 19, 404, 840 33, 522,382 
Red -Deerd PARI, A baeerersecoeees 31 434 1,451, 462 5,910,595 10,356,195 
British Columbia— 
CLG GEE Sets ches Ca dae a sesaa scans 31 911 3,565,083 6,725,963 12,800, 167 
New. Westininster......0..2% dpe ose ees 97 5,328 24,440,919 53,579,335 101,383,744 
INGORUDEVANCOUV ERS. 2.20406 cbes cues eects cn 71 2,025 9,994,933 14, 256, 603 36,562,451 
POT NOOO YVRtrs ce eeas ios awoke ede oe8 hee 7 674 3,460, 424 20, 232, 405 28, 652,902 
IP PIBCO(GCOPGOR bs sje thc ide sec e ees 47 817 3,179,280 8,303, 683 13,915,925 
VaHeONy OLS tse tang Hate Hidibd den cieweiaee » 1,143 30,989 141,169, 361 278,679,062 509, 665, 553 
WIGCOLIAM MRE rte Ee aces ees be sees 158 3, 884 16, 832, 357 26, 821,315 54, 442,123 


Section 4.—Selected Characteristics of the Manufacturing 
Industries—Ownership, Employees and Factory Shipments 


This Section includes a number of classifications and cross-classifications of the manu- 


facturing industries according to type of ownership, employees and value of shipments, 
Table 13 shows the distribution of establishments, employees and shipments by type of 
ownership and size of establishment. As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, 
regardless of the type of products manufactured, are operated mainly under individual 
ownership or partnerships. Industries conducted on a small scale usually contain a large 
number of establishments in this category, the percentage decreasing as the scale of opera- 
tion increases; with the increase in size, the importance of individual ownership as well as 
that of partnerships declines. For incorporated companies, however, the opposite is true; 
as the size increases their importance increases—numerically and also as employers and 
producers. 
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13.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments, Employees and Shipments, 
by Type of Ownership and Size of Establishment, 1961 


Selling Value of Factory Shipments 


Item Under $25,000 to | $100,000to | $500,000 
$25,000 $99,999 $499,999 or Over 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Establishments— 
TnaivAGus ll OWNETSNID. 1c ise. de aac tau ae oe eee 74.8 41.4 9.7 0.6 
Barthershipsi. S19 59a ot RR Se 12.6 15.6 5.9 0.9 
Incorporated companies, .2doasn Gu dave wee 12.2 41.0 79.7 96.4 
@o-operatives HA FAS Rar BRR Pa oan 0.4 2.0 4.7 2el 
Totals ia gout. weve Cae ees eee os See 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employees— 
Individualiownershiptes cate ee hee 68.5 36.0 5.8 0.2 
Partnerships. 7% 290. 98. o5:..) Bee Stee ns we ee 15.6 15.1 4.8 0.3 
Incorporated companies...s- arse erates sees 15.6 47.7 87.6 98.8 
(O-ODETAULV ES areas seein ora So eee 0.3 1.2 1.8 (ie 
TNO tall Sixcy. aca aay-¥ooc aaeie etre oie aes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Factory Shipments— 
Indavadusallownershipyes. vcs see tee eee eee 70.1 37.0 7.0 0.2 
Partiierships: Ang sees chon tone bebtbea ies so saan 14.3 14.9 4.8 0.2 
incorporated companies,.....5.0 eter eee scone 15.1 45.6 83.6 98.4 
@ozoperativess ts. stesso ait ih. Re atte aes «a sc eeheee 0.5 2.5 4.6 1.2 
BOL aS: gate recta cele s. USCIS OES ier ea ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Type of Ownership.—Of the 32,415 establishments operating in 1961, individual 
ownership numbered 11,160 establishments, partnerships 3,058, incorporated companies 
17,439, and co-operatives 758. The percentage distribution of the four categories of owner- 
ship is given in Table 14 for the years 1952-61 and by province and industrial group for 
1961. It is interesting to note that incorporated companies are becoming increasingly 
important, the percentage of the total number of establishments rising from 36.9 in 1952 to 
54.0 in 1961. Within industrial groups, the extent of incorporation shows considerable 
variation, ranging from 34.3 p.c. in the wood industries to 95.6 p.c. in the petroleum and 
coal products industries in 1961. Individual ownership ranged from 4.4 p.c. in the petro- 
leum and coal products industries to 53.6 p.c. in the furniture and fixture industries. Part- 
nerships had their highest proportion—12.5 p.c. of the total—in the wood industries, and 
co-operatives—9.7 p.c.—in the food and beverage industries. 
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14.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments classified by Type of 
Ownership, 1952-61, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1961 


Incor- 


. : Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province or Territory and Group F : porated ee Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
QD DSc cares ee ae. ok ie ek SUNN BT SEE TT 44,9 15.4 26.9 2.8 100.0 
OTS, Get ye toot SOS Ree eR ae, Rae tte 44.4 14.8 38.2 2.6 100.0 
Ele he ea ae ae aR er Con 43.6 14.3 39.5 2.6 100.0 
MOD ere aces Ros Aoieiane toe» Wee o 215/s GREE as 42.7 13.6 41.1 a 100.0 
OR n oR Ce Bis Bicteseacy isi esate or eee 41.4 1 Panel 43.4 2.5 100.0 
CHGS SECS S. SES ET he 58 Bots MEBs wie Se oe 40.6 12.0 44,9 2D 100.0 
Te ng See SES AS Ramat notaaaoroe rs 39.2 11.1 47.1 2.6 100.0 
TN yee ss 7 RU Sie OE Re en Sine Nee Ie ANE 38.4 10.8 48,2 2.6 100.0 
POCO ee nettle See rns atkionr et een eae wae Mee BY bel HORS 49.5 Bees, 100.0 
TOYO so spo Sain ee eae a AIS PRR en MRE? Sar Peter 34.4 9.4 54.0 fi ae 100.0 
Province, 1961 
ANG ee AGING aaa Ch Sets cela cra ars ws Atos wage omtyece. oe 39.3 22.5 38.2 — 100.0 
Princooawards island. oa.sucae nas SPS eee 46.2 14.7 34.0 5.1 100.0 
Nova Scotia........ Se. SS Se cacti: Semtneo «cee 43.5 10.2 44.0 om 100.0 
ING WS RUNS IC Krere ie onc he sis ota oloce: tere Stayer ai sicelalips avers 41.0 8.6 48,4 2.0 100.0 
OUCH OCH PRR RIIE occ de Sais stiles Ab. ses ee 40.7 8.2 47.4 owe 100.0 
ORGALION HEE one ocicinie Besa session aeeena ree 29.3 9.8 59.6 150 100.0 
Iara Or aa). CA ne eee Ole ee Ss Seer a 34.3 10.1 Bone 1.9 100.0 
RESELL OVI ENN cacy os event sisi cutee aumesncr th ora. eke tas OR 38.2 9.6 45.2 7.0 100.0 
tA inert aM te eC Ne a icc atest tt cerca pees 30.3 10.5 55.8 3.4 100.0 
(Bratastie @ OM kis acts «, cvsiqedqeityerciat aie sags tages 28.5 9.8 60.9 0.8 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 30.8 — 69.2 — 100.0 
Industrial Group, 1961 

Food and beverage industries.................06- 39.9 9.9 40.5 9.7 100.0 
Tobacco products industries...................0.. 10.5 1 81.6 7.9 100.0 
IO CESINGUSULTCS es ci ctenctacs ars crecare esas CUT avs. dua, apmieiels 9.7 1 90.3 o— 100.0 
Wentherdmdastries.. cs. < dejsic soe 0s as dete erro 21:8 6.5 Tut — 100.0 
SRGXDUEINCUBEIICS se. fa hae os cree aie o clears © epee ole: sae 24.2 9.7 66.1 2 100.0 
GE Hea TIO see pera Ws oe ae wagers <tr aye ogy Spee akon 12.0 Gad. 81.3 2 100.0 
CAG Mane MMGUSEOTES:, 2, <sihecis ocpsvvessseooidh sss Se ee 23.5 TET 65.5 — 100.0 
WW Gd mare IS IEROR erste oss A scchocsoetusuenscuscte > vis ss Me eer 53.0 Pa) 34.3 0.2 100.0 
Furniture and fixture industries.................-. 53.6 i bey Sone 2 100.0 
Paper and allied industries....:............0+es00- 5.8 2.5 91.7 _— 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 36.6 9.9 53.3 0.2 100.0 
IPrigmtny, MOC ba ING UStIICR sions .creroniocicie 22 «rape cgele eke 12.0 7.0 81.0 — 100.0 
Metal fabricating industries (except machinery 

and transportation equipment industries).... 25.3 9.0 65.6 0.1 100.0 
Machinery industries (except electrical).......... 7.0 3e1 89.9 2 100.0 
Transportation equipment industries............. 24.1 9.0 66.9 — 100.0 
Electrical products industries.............02.-505. 4.9 tl 94.0 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products industries......... 25.2 7.9 66.9 2 100.0 
Petroleum and coal products industries........... 4.4 1 95.6 2 100.0 
Chemical and chemical products industries....... 11.6 2.9 85.0 0.5 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 32.0 9.1 58.9 2 100.0 

1 Included with individual ownership. 2 Included with incorporated companies. 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important from 
the point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. These 
establishments, which comprised 34.4 p.c. of the total number in 1961, had only 3.7 p.c. of 
the total employees. Partnerships accounted for 9.4 p.c. of the establishments and 1.9 p.c. 
of the total employees. Incorporated companies, with 54.0 p.c. of the number of establish- 
ments, had 93.5 p.c. of the employees, and co-operatives with 2.2 p.c. of the number had 
0.9 p.c. of the employees. 
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Thus, on the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are, by a wide 
margin, the most important factor in the employment field. Such companies had 99 p.c. 
or more of the employees in the rubber, paper, primary metal, machinery, transportation 
equipment, electrical products and chemical products groups; over 97 p.c. of the employees 
in the tobacco products and petroleum and coal products groups; and over 95 p.c. in the 
leather, textiles, knitting mills and non-metallic minerals groups. The lowest proportion 
was 84 p.c. in the wood group. 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1952-61, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1961 


Incor- 


° : Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province or Territory and Group : : porated : 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c 
LOD 2 Rains oc: c aD sick SACOM SS or ee eae. 5.9 3.6 89.6 0.9 
LOD aapans ste tevocteraths eee ks Cyan we oom nrek 2h Del HB 90.2 0.8 
WL emis ce ORES WOR earls cl ee, Shane abate Sas ee on OR 8) 5.4 350 90.5 0.8 
PODS ac eee oe eee Lee a ee ed ee Dee 2.9 91.0 0.9 
LOO atc Pe oes ar sae ees Rin oe ae 4.8 2.6 91.8 0.8 
BLY BeaaP CeO 2, totais REI STAR Tee RTS Ce REE chet 4.5 2.4 92.2 0.9 
ODS A aiasee ce cis cio ne Stee ee ees ne a ee ens ince 4.4 2.3 92.4 0.9 
LOB Ds Seca sino o sratg ond Gees SEEM oer es a aS 4.3 BA Ve 92.6 0.9 
L9G Gs pene cS era etree ah cepa abo oct Lassen ceo igs 4.1 2.0 92.9 1.0 
L9G Te rane ch alse Sei rete seer eee kc oe Res Bait 1.9 93.5 0.9 
Province, 1961 
Newfoundland ce. ach acer een eee eee Dye 1.9 95.4 — 
Princesidward:Island:<.4 wa. sae + Ske Come oes veieat Ona 73.9 6.3 
Novaascotiatir etre amemee scanty) heehee eee, 6.8 1.9 89.3 2.0 
INewe Brunswick trac cio deuce romance terns ceo yey 253 90.4 1.6 
Quebec Bates oi eh cece Loe ee ee eee 5.0 2.1 92.0 0.9 
ONTATIO Nate ee or ee et acres DED 1.6 95.6 0.3 
Mamitobat. a cn one cs sot fone eee roe Spe 2.0 93.0 13 
Saskatchewanw. ¥en rae ee 6.9 2.9 78.3 Lis 
Alberta: : $2. en cae, Re Ee 4.6 2.38 90.8 2.0 
British: Coltmbia .a.05.cndoecnc Seo oi Pe oe 3.3 137 93.2 1.8 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 14.5 — 85.5 —- 
Industrial Group, 1961 
Food and beverage industries...............0000- dod 2.8 85.1 4.9 
Tobacco products industries. .........1....5006..- 0.8 1 97.9 ula 
Rubbersndustriese: o. cas. esos cc eee habe ie 0.3 1 99.7 — 
Leatherindustries s...ucitiin oso saeco nce ee vw 3.6 13 95.1 — 
Mextile\in ustries.woacaaa ee meee ae te 2.0 13 96.7 2 
enh bin ens) aye nc cca ihe ee Sec cis ie ee WT ee 2.4 LF 95.9 2 
Clothingiindustriessisccntastnc soe cher 6.3 5.9 87.8 ~ 
Woodsndustriesiy: 2 .4..0: 2.8 eecen ee ek 11.5 4.1 84.0 0.4 
Furniture and fixture industries.................-. 10.0 4.3 85.7 2 
Paperand allied industries. oh as. echoes aes on. 0.2 0.1 99.7 — 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 6.3 2.6 90.6 O25 
Primary metal industries -ssenee c.f em ae ee 0.3 0.3 99.4 — 
Metal fabricating industries (except machinery 
and transportation equipment industries)..... D0 1.9 94.8 0.3 
Machinery industries (except electrical).......... 0.4 0.5 99.1 2 
Transportation equipment industries............. 0.5 0.3 99.2 — 
Electrical products industries................... Ook 0.1 99.8 — 
Non-metallic mineral products industries......... 2.9 1.8 95.3 2 
Petroleum and coal products industries........... Dee 1 97.8 2 
Chemical and chemical products industries....... 0.6 0.3 99.0 0.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 4.6 2.5 92.9 2 
Included with individual ownership. 2 Included with incorporated companies. 


Size of Manufacturing Establishments Based on Number of Employees and 
on Factory Shipments.—The size of a manufacturing establishment is usually measured 
either by the number of employees or by the value of the product, but each of these methods 
has its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machinery 


ee 
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may lead to increased production concurrently with the use of fewer employees. Also, 
industries with high capital investment in machinery and equipment are underrated as 
compared with industries lacking such equipment and employing larger numbers of hand 
workers. The latter measure must be adjusted for price changes and, as between indus- 
tries, those in which the cost of raw materials is relatively high appear to operate on a larger 
scale. 


Size Based on Number of Employees.—In the late 1920’s there was a tendency in 
evidence of increasing concentration into larger units. Although this trend was checked 
during the depression of the 1930’s, it was resumed again during the war years. However, 
following the War, the larger establishments began to decrease in size and by 1961 only 
52 establishments employed over 1,500 persons as compared with 101 in 1944. 


16.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1959 and 1961 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
Employee Group : Employees | per Estab- || j- Employees | per Estab- 
lishments | lishment lishments lishment 
1949 1955! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees..............0.5- 16,647 34, 865 2.1 17,602 36,340 2.2 
5 to 1 Na senna aa ea 9,133 75,482 8.3 9, 864 81,471 8.3 
Love LOBED FW als odeepar % 5,967 159,012 26.7 6,340 169,575 ~ 26.7 
50 “ GD" FS: PRIN 3S AD I 1,905 132,069 69.3 2,082 144,411 69.4 
LOO ES 199" FS ARDS Eo dawe vue 1,114 156, 084 140.1 1,175 163,091 138.8 
2OQM ae 400) FS MEU. de ees 694 213,130 307.1 739 227, 667 308.1 
BOOM THOGD FF AER OE, 4k REY 243 167,720 690.2 
LLO0OMSE 1409" FSO EOS 332 391, 455 1,179.1 76 91,840 1,208.4 
1 HOMOMOV Er Fs. oes ws tewecen 61 200, 413 3,285.5 
HHeAMOMICES*s rec co es ek ccdoee eee a= 9,110 — — 15, 933 _ 
Totals and Averages........... 35,792 | 1,171,207 32.7 38,182 | 1,298,461 34.0 
1959 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under-blemployees.9 2). cs 05 ee 15,319 31,710 pee 12,071 27,788 2.9 
5 to 1 Oe et el deals Baier 9,728 80,558 8.3 9,239 76,825 8.3 
155% AQ ios batty, 325. Fos 6, 466 174, 506 27.0 6, 434 173,974 27.0 
50: * es aos, 3 os ee eae eran 2,250 156, 127 69.4 2,276 157, 952 69.4 
BU a a 3 eh ee I 1,255 173, 220 138.0 1,249 173,351 138.8 
QOOS Ie e400 Be o Mae, Poot BE 799 241, 597 802.4 809 244, 688 302.5 
BOOe ee O00 i RM ue cciarsistcioie ogee: 252 172,659 685.2 228 158,965 697.2 
ATSC ATU ko UE 2 i i > as | 72 89, 438 1,242.2 57 71,500 1,254.4 
TT SOUMOTEO VON: < Sach okie tesss & nisidics eset 52 167, 454 3,220.3 52 163, 973 3,153.3 
Flea OHICES?. Saccs ctl vec de cest — 16, 687 — _ 15,930 — 
Totals and Averages........... 36,193 | 1,303,956 36.0 32,415 | 1,264,946 39.0 
1 Newfoundland included from 1955, 2 Includes only those head offices not located at a plant. 


The provincial concentration of manufacturing in large establishments in 1961 is shown 
in Table 17. Of the 337 establishments in Canada with 500 or more employees, almost 
half were in Ontario and more than one third in Quebec. The 157 establishments in this 
category in Ontario accounted for 43.0 p.c. of the total value of factory shipments for the 
province and 21.2 p.c. of the Canadian total. Comparable percentages for the other 
provinces or regions were: Quebec, 36.8 and 11.7; the Atlantic Provinces, 31.8 and 1.2; 
British Columbia, 29.1 and 2.4; and the Prairie Provinces, 18.3 and 1.5. ‘There were no 
plants in either Prince Edward Island or the Yukon and Northwest Territories with 500 
or more employees. 
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17.—Manufacturing Establishments classified hy Number of Employees and by Province. 
196 


Employees— 
Province or Territory Up 200 500 1,000 1,500 
to to to to or Total 
199 499 999 1,499 Over 
No No No No. No No 
Newfound and ain prints att horton eee Beis. ons 331 5 — 1 1 338 
BrincesEdiwandeisland ce wats contac oaamrecte 155 1 — — -- 156 
NGvasScotia:...sttrre t. snd ee. lias mace ne tone 979 1g, 4 1 1 1,002 
NeweBrinswicl: 8. Gates oo) Sepa aes ae 688 13 5 1 1 708 
QUGDE Care et raves Soc nica ter ree 10,569 266 81 Ze iv 10,955 
ONTATION ss. < cos ee Me aoe cette ce, Se 11,536 388 102 27 28 12,081 
Manitoba ens. oo eee ore ee Re es 1,383 24 6 2 1 1,416 
Saskatchewan. ate e. on e 665 9 i = aa 675 
Alberta? 25. Stern Oe. BSR Gasis Se 155382 28 9 — — 1,569 
British ‘Columbia: .<........> Rae: ene BE. - 3,418 58 20 3 3 3,502 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 13 _ — — — 
Canada tee.) Barner ee eee 31, 269 809 228 57 52 32,415 


Table 18 shows the wide variation that occurs in the degree of concentration in some 
of the leading manufacturing industries of Canada. 


18.—Number and Relative Importance of Establishments with 200 or more Employees in the 
25 Leading Industries, 1961 


Notz.—Based on the revised standard industrial classification and new establishment concept (see De65D)s 


Number of Percentage Percentage 


. este es Zotal re : 
ishments stab- ota 

Industry Employing lishments Shipments 

200 or more in the in the 
Persons Industry Industry 

a “Pulp andwaper mnilleee. eg... .< 28.8664: ith cee eos. ee 84 67.2 Obra! 
on a EDOLIE Pi AIiCh DCH 8A tke d-dh erie Aie int mieten ver btoninen, 21 87.5 98.2 
34° Petroledik Teuming ee ems sO. Us bas then ee dees ck 18 40.9 78.5 
4 | Slaughtering and meat packing plants...............00seeeeee 34 14.0 oe 
3S 4< Mototwehicle wna ny ls chur Gr x Mie asinsourencmecdtecanerivincs dienbosneie oun 9 52.9 98.9 
6 aivlron ghd *sfepy mal ist Pet Oe. at wn ckh oc choco dds ces 18 42.9 94.2 
(PR a: LC a ne eee, Nike Se deen | Cab eer ce) 23 0.7 33.6 
8 | Manufacturers of industrial chemicals.................0.e0005 16 12.5 67.8 
9 7"Pastentiginatplantegne th <ci ssbb tess Eee... ae 21 2.9 31.9 
10 | Miscellaneous food manufacturers............00cceceecceeceen 10 Nae By 
11 | Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturers...... 33 7.9 46.9 
12 | Metal stamping, pressing and coating industry................ 22 5.0 52,2 
138 |*Printingvand publishing ......: 522 sh .ee8 6.5... Seeerie.... 2).084 20 4.0 68.4 
Diet Bakerieshopeer. 4 4: bes soe $cc Poe Bee sick lh one tee JE one 27 alah 35.2 
15 | Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers............ 16 12587 74.4 
16 -| Aircraft and parts manufacturers.............0c00.ceesceecees 23 28.8 92.2 
17 Fruit and vegetable canners and preservers..................-. 14 4.2 41.6 
18 =). Butter-and cheese plan tei iie ew incknaticcec dg nmndteteewnrninndmerees — _ — 
19; "|" Peed mianitilaeturersi rh. ee: si: 3 ABs os oct. RRS _— — _ 
20. |. Men selothing factories, a0" EAA Ohare eS 32 6.6 36.0 
21 Womenia ‘clothing taetorios: gun r ee). os) ee 9 1.4 8.0 
Be  BESWENIOS cee ser eee eo TET TT eT eee en 10 18.5 59.7 
23 | Communications equipment manufacturers..............00005 21 16.8 80.3 
ea Synge textile Migs. 0 4Ks. sh Moves dee cen, ee ee 19 33.9 79.7 
eb ty Cottoniyarn jandrcloth iiills ie wees! avd once eeerts teas ook 23 59.0 91.7 


Size Based on Factory Shipments.—Although historical statistics on the value of manu- 
facturing output in Canada are not strictly comparable because of differences in concept 
and coverage, there has been a general trend toward large establishments accounting for an 
increasing proportion of total output. In 1949, the number of factories having an output 
of $1,000,000 or over numbered 1,926 and the proportion of their production to the total 
was 74.4 p.c. By 1961 the number of establishments in that category had increased to 
3,613 and their proportion of the output to 82.3 p.c. 
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19.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments classified by Value of Product Group, 1949, 1955, 1959 and 1961 


Estab-| Selling Value Average Estab- | Selling Value Average 


Value Group lish- of Factory oes lish- of Factory per 
5 Estab- j Estab- 
ments Shipments! Pohaveatt ments Shipments! fiahanent 
1949 19552 
: No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Wnders$25 O00 .0e. Pare es den «6 Be 16,176 145, 907, 685 9,020 || 15,327 143, 480, 957 9,362 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000......... 4,884 174, 899,010 35, 810.) 5,112 184, 847, 245 36,159 
50,000 sé 100,000. inet 4, 487 320, 878, 071 71,0184) 4,781 343,512,650 50,933 
100,000 ee 5200, 000 2. fcs.. sks 3,630 514,921,581 141,852 |] 4,250 608, 414, 152 143, 156 
200,000 ie 500,000 be. ocr 3,195 | 1,000,486, 294 313,141 || 3,970] 1,261,916,569 317, 863 
500,000 ee 1000;,000... |... ..2 1,494 1,041, 235,578 696,945 2,013 1,411,584, 589 701, 234 
1,000,000 4 BOOUL O00... 5... pee 1,505 3,164,936, 378 2,102,948 2,101 4,364, 363,277 2,077,279 
5, OOO MON or OVeria..wers eh vole. ee 421 | 6,116,328,703 | 14,528,097 628 | 11,195,814,372 | 17,827,730 
Totals and Averages............ 35,792 | 12,479,593,300 348,670 || 38,182 | 19,513,933, 811 511,077 
1959 1961 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 

Wnder-$25:000 ae. eee ee ae 11,967 118,491,742 9,902 || 8,788 101, 796, 226 11,584 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000......... 4,795 172,972,326 36,073 || 4,530 162, 752,093 35,928 
50,000 s 100,000%. 24..5 4,874 350, 262, 824 71,864 || 4,434 319, 653, 784 72,092 
100,000 = ZOOL000S Rae ak; 4,382 626, 769, 497 143,032 | 4,194 601, 098, 287 143 , 323 
200,900 as 500,000 2% ..t: 4,459 | 1,424,683,038 319,507 || 4,484 | 1,487, 837,546 320, 660 
500,000“ 1,000, 00023 2-ay. «ax 2,322 | 1,645,987, 369 708,866 || 2,372 | 1,672,586, 766 705,138 
1,000,000 ¥é 5,000,000......... 2,624 5,594,574, 528 2,132,079 yoy 23) 6,019,674, 443 2,132,368 
5:060-000-or-overs vf. dM Sa ae. 770 | 13,377, 860,157 | 17,373,844 790 | 13,927,895,804 | 17,630,248 
Totals and Averages............ 36,193 | 23,311,601, 481 644,091 || 32,415 | 24,243,294, 949 747,904 

1 Gross value of products for 1949. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


The dominant role of the large establishment is particularly evident in the leading 
industries, as shown in Table 20. 


20.—Number and Relative Importance of Establishments each with Selling Value of Fac- 
tory Shipments of $1,000,000 or Over in the 25 Leading Industries, 1961 


Notre.—Based on the revised standard industrial classification and new establishment concept (see p. 655). 


Number of 
Estab- Percentage Percentage 
ee ee c sol oe Filey 
wit Tstab- alue o 
Industry Value of lishments Shipments 
Shipments of in the in the 
$1,000,000 Industry Industry 
or Over 
MPL LANGA OET WNISs cc Meices cc ecrenisrs cle Mies sare cs easine s Bnces see. « 110 88.0 99.5 
2 Smeltinrmacdiretming: 5. Pieniides ac eels Steilas.) tee CBS 22 91.7 99.9 
SMe CLTOICINTOMNIN oe ae etic ees oun o\ das oY conesuctopte lap ap leroiig oi Sgatecys 43 97.7 99.9 
4 | Slaughtering and meat packing plants...................0005. 98 40.5 95.6 
benaiotor vehiclesmanufacturers sacl. sacks. dra) sch «ut oe other 14 82.4 99.8 
TET ISDA SECC TAT LLLS oo ie we vires o sieves oie alerage es Sigiess Ayal) ols Rracorns = 30 71.4 99.1 
7 SSVVELIRE ELS eee, Aa eee A ee saat eee aA FAR, BES hata ake 96 2.9 bi/2 
8 Manufacturers of industrial chemicals.................+-..--: 52 40.6 93.9 
Dee EEE UEC ZATIO TD LATRGS rotors le eneie estore ere pele she Quast ate cl oinge top 0 pase mit 96 ANB sa 66.7 
10 | Miscellaneous food manufacturers............. 0 cee ee eee tenes 84 aS 89.3 
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20.—Number and Relative Importance of Establishments each with Selling Value of Fac- 
tory Shipments of $1,000,009 or Over in the 25 Leading Industries, 1961—concluded 


Number of 
Estab- Percentage Percentage 
lishments of Total of Total 
nee with _Estab- Value of 
RGUBELY. Value of lishments Shipments 

Shipments of in the in the 

$1,000,000 Industry Industry 

or Over 

11 Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturers...... 106 252 79.1 
12 | Metal stamping, pressing and coating industry................ 73 Tbe 78.6 
aS Printing‘ahdipubiishing.511.4.. 3032040. .... ER ETL Se: 59 7.8 80.5 
BE PY Bakerien) 228688 Go noble. pike dds ck sa Bote Oe Ae 8: 70 2.8 5355 
15 | Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers........... 47 37.3 92.9 
16 | Aircraft and parts manufacturers..............000.)eeccdseuee 27 33.8 95.8 
17 | Fruit and vegetable canners and preservers................0+- 69 20.6 81.1 
18 Butterrandseheeséiplantswis..< 0. 8F2 SC eo) SURE Pep at. 58 6.3 40.7 
19 Heéd miatinfaetynerst! 20). .....5. SO aad eee 55 siya 523 
20. -|' Menistclothing-factoriess.s.a0 foc once ke. ee. 69 14.1 56.0 
21-—}:;Women’s.clothing-factoriessershesesser corn arr OS Sar BIER ive 11.2 39.3 
Oe HpDTCWOLiGd. Gon ipsa pe. t hy seeder pho oet bak mene ek. 42 77.8 97.8 
23 Communications equipment manufacturers................... 35 28.0 89.2 
24 = Synthetic textiles 3 eee 37 66.1 96.6 
2604 Cotton yaranditlotivmills, (aetried. 45 A eee. 31 79.5 98.6 


Section 5.—The Federal Department of Industry 


The Department of Industry was established July 25, 1963 by Act of Parliament (SC 
1963, c. 3). The duties and powers of the Minister of Industry under the Act include all 
matters relating to manufacturing industries in Canada over which the Parliament of 
Canada has jurisdiction not assigned to any other branch or agency of the Government. 
The Department is responsible for fostering the establishment, growth, efficiency and 
improvement of manufacturing industries by programs: (1) to assist the adaptation of 
manufacturing industries to changing conditions in domestic and export markets and to 
changes in the techniques of production; (2) to assist manufacturing industries that require 
special measures to develop an unrealized potential or to cope with exceptional problems of 
adjustment; and (3) to promote the development and use of modern industrial technology 
in Canada and improve the effectiveness of participation by the Government of Canada in 
industrial research. In addition, the Department has an Area Development Agency which 
has been established to formulate and implement programs to assist economic development 
in designated areas. In all of its activities, the Department of Industry works in the closest 
possible liaison with representatives of industry and with the provincial governments. 


The establishment of the Department of Industry formally recognized the importance 
of secondary industry to the over-all economy of Canada. The Department is the repre- 
sentative and spokesman in the Government for Canada’s secondary industries. 


Branches.—Fach of the ten Branches of the Department has a special responsibility 
for dealing with matters relating to a specific sector of manufacturing and each is directly 
concerned with industrial development and government procurement. The Aircraft 
Branch is concerned with the aircraft industry development and expansion; the Chemicals 
Branch is concerned with industrial development and government procurement of chemical, 
petroleum, plastic and rubber products; the Clothing and Textiles Branch with the primary 
textiles, clothing and leather industries; the Electrical and Electronics Branch with the 
development and expansion of programs to widen the base of electrical and electronic 
manufacturing; the Food Products Branch with the development of food industries including 
fruits, vegetables, meat products, confectionery and beverages as well as cereals and pre- 
pared foods; the Machinery Branch with industrial development of machinery, mechanical 
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products and armament; the Materials Branch with industrial development of the products 
and processes of the iron and steel and non-ferrous industries, as well as of industrial 
materials or non-metallic minerals; the Mechanical Transport Branch with the industrial 
development of motor vehicle manufacturing, including parts and accessories as well as 
truck body and trailer manufacturing, and also with railway rolling-stock, agricultural 
implements and construction equipment industries; the Shipbuilding Branch with the 
development of the shipbuilding complex and heavy equipment industries; and the Wood 
Products Branch with industrial development of wood, pulp, paper, printing, lumber, ply- 
wood, furniture and other wood-based products. Within these ten Branches are 33 
Divisions, each covering a major segment of an industrial group and directing its attention 
to one type of industry. 


Each Branch is headed by a Director supported by a Deputy Director, and each 
Division is supervised by a Division Chief; all are specialists in their own field of industry. 


Product Design.—The organization also includes a National Design Branch the 
function of which is to promote good design in all sectors of the economy. This Branch 
provides administrative support to the National Design Council and together they have 
prepared a program and initiated projects to assist industry in product design. The 
Design Centre, which operates under the guidance of these two bodies, is located in Toronto 
and constitutes a permanent place of exhibition for products of Canadian design. 


Area Development Agency.—This Agency, established under the provisions of the 
Department of Industry Act, is responsible for developing economic intelligence on an area 
or regional basis and employing programs of development for areas of high unemployment 
and slow economic growth throughout the country. This is done in co-operation with the 
provincial Departments of Trade and Industry as well as other developmental and indus- 
trial groups within the provinces. 


The activities of the Area Development Agency will be carried out at the local level by 
area development officers, each of whom will be responsible for a group of the 35 areas in 
Canada that have been designated as in need of industrial development assistance. Each 
Area Development Officer must be thoroughly familiar with the economic problems peculiar 
to the areas of concern to him and must serve as liaison with the Department and local 
industrial, civic and provincial government officials in initiating and sustaining an active 
industrial development program. Through these officers the facilities of the Department 
of Industry and of all sources of assistance available at the federal level can be integrated 
to stimulate economic activity within any designated area. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Secrion 1. Capirat EXPENDITURES ON COoN- SECPION Ga LLOUSING 4 oan ne eee 700 
STRUCTION AND ON MACHINERY AND 
Hi QUIPM ENT sii uc si pot Peace MOREE Re aR Eee 686 Subsection 1. Government Aid to House- 
Building #422. 00. Lot eae a Se 700 
SecTion 2. CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS...... 692 
Subsection 1. Value of Construction Work Subsection 2. Housing Activities in 1963-64 704 
PerlormedMieetrseciels Lie sdk. ths Settee 692 
Subsection 2. Contracts Awarded and Subsection 3. Housing Statistics of the 1961 
BulldingsPennitselssued esac. a0. cece 697 COMSUS. ocnvdtae taudia he techs ae Cee 708 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings 
together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value of work 
performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and 
numbers employed, contracts awarded and building permits issued. Government aid to 
house-building, construction of dwelling units and housing statistics of the 1961 Census 
are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


Capital expenditurest in all sectors of the economy amounted to $9,312,000,000 in 
1963, an increase of 6.9 p.c. over the 1962 total of $8,715,000,000. The over-all increase 
resulted from an 8.0-p.c. rise in the purchase of machinery and equipment and a 6.3-p.c. 
increase in construction expenditures. Throughout most of the period after 1946, capital 
outlays in Canada increased each year, reaching a peak in 1957; after a four-year decline, 
a significant increase was shown in 1962 and a further strengthening occurred in 1963 when 
capital spending, in current dollars, exceeded the 1957 total. However, in constant (1957) 
dollars, the total 1963 capital program was still 5 p.c. below the level of 1957, declines 
having occurred in constant dollar volume each year following 1957 until 1962 and 1963. 
A significant proportion of Canada’s gross national product is being devoted to the expan- 
sion, modernization or renewal of the nation’s production facilities, notwithstanding the 
decline in this proportion in recent years. 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared in the Planning and Development Section, Business Finance Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

} Capital expenditure figures for 1962 and earlier years are final and those for 1963 are preliminary and subject 
to revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1962 and 1963, as well as intentions for 1964, appear in greater 
detail in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1964, available from the Queen’s Printer 
(Catalogue No. C51-1/1964). 
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1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1957) Dollars, 1954-63 


Note.—Actual expenditures 1954-62; preliminary actual 1963. 


Capital Expenditures Total 


: Expenditure 
3 Machinery as Percentage 
Construction an Totals of Gross National 
7 eee Equipment Product 
Constant Constant Constant ‘Constant 
Current Current Current Current 
1957 1957 1957 1957 
Dollars | polars | Dollars | polars | Dollars | polars | Dollars | poliars 
$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. pc. xf 
10542... Fess 3,737 4,149 1,984 2,245 5, 721 6,394 23.0 23.9 
a bs erg eae 4,169 4,512 2,075 2,305 6, 244 6,817 23.0 23.5 
NOG) san oes 5,273 5,445 2,761 2,888 8,034 8, 333 26.3 26.4 
bY aemaouse 5, 784 5, 784 2,933 2,933 8,717 8,717 27.0 oS 
1958 eae ee 5, 830 5, 865 2,534 2,467 8, 364 8,332 25.4 25.9 
TO ae 5,709 5, 057 2,708 2,590 8,417 8,147 24.1 24.5 
1960 62a 5,453 5, 224 2,809 2,636 8, 262 7,860 23.0 ose 
19Gb) 2 «c.. 5,518 5, 301 2,654 2,455 8,172 7,786 les} 222 
T962...4 iota: 5, 787 5,388 2,928 2,643 8,715 8,031 216 21.6 
1963) 4@e 6,149 5, 485 3, 163 2,799 9,312 8, 284 Hal 203 


As shown in Table 1, construction accounts for about two thirds of the total capital 
expenditures each year and machinery and equipment for about one third. Recently, 
there has been a slightly upward trend in the proportion of the total being used for the 
purchase of machinery and equipment. This rose from 32.5 p.c. in 1961 to 34.0 p.c. in 
1963. The proportion used for housing construction also rose in the same period—from 
17.9 p.c. to 18.4 p.c.—but the non-residential construction outlays dropped from 49.6 p.c. 
of the total to 47.6 p.c., accounting for the lower proportion spent on construction as 
a whole. 


All economic sectors, with the exception of trade and finance, reported increased capital 
outlays in 1963. The mining industry showed an increase of $23,000,000, reflecting an 
expanding program in non-metallic minerals, particularly in oil and gas well development, 
with some offsetting decline in plans of producers of primary metals. Expenditures on new 
manufacturing facilities increased by $78,000,000 over 1962, accounted for mainly by 
higher outlays for newsprint and pulp-making facilities and increased spending by chemical 
companies and capital goods producing industries. Capital expenditures for utilities— 
including transportation, communication and storage facilities, and public utilities such as 
gas, water and electricity—went up by $221,000,000, much of the increase resulting from 
additions to facilities for power generation and gas distribution, accelerated work on the 
rapid-transit systems in two major cities, an expanded pipeline program, and installation 
of additional telegraph facilities. Institutional services—including hospitals, schools, 
universities, churches and welfare institutions—recorded an advance of $22,000,000; 
the technical school building program and greater expenditure on university facilities kept 
the school construction outlay at a somewhat higher level than in 1962, offsetting a decline 
in spending on hospitals. Capital outlays by government departments at all levels increased 
by $37,000,000 over 1962; government departments as defined for capital expenditure pur- 
poses include the part of government activity (excluding institutions) generally dependent 
on tax revenues for financial support as opposed to activities directly producing revenues 
on a service-rendered basis. Spending by provincial governments increased by $63,000,000 
and spending by municipal governments by $19,000,000 but the Federal Government 
spent $44,000,000 less than in the previous year, reflecting the continuance of the austerity 
program for part of 1963. One of the major activities of government involving expenditures 
by federal, provincial and municipal governments is the roads, highways, bridges and 
streets program. 
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All provinces except Newfoundland contributed to the increase in capital spending 
in 1963. An advance of 21.2 p.c. was recorded by Manitoba and one of 9.7 p.c. by British 
Columbia, both reflecting, in part, larger electric power programs. Increases above the 
national rate of 6.9 p.c. were also recorded by Saskatchewan with 16.6 p.c., Nova Scotia 
with 10.3 p.c. and New Brunswick with 7.3 p.c., but in Quebec, Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island the increases were more modest at 5.9 p.c., 5.3 p.c., and 4.7 p.c., respectively. New- 
foundland’s decline of 13.0 p.c. was accounted for by the near completion of construction 
on a major iron ore development in Labrador. It should be pointed out that sharp year- 
to-year fluctuations in capital outlays in any one province are often associated with the 
changing phases of a few large projects. 


2.—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1962 and 1963 
Nortz.—Actual expenditures 1962; preliminary actual 1963. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1962 185 478 663 71 150 221 256 628 884 
1963 186 558 744 72 163 235 258 721 979 
HOrestryjmenes cement suerte « 1962 29 25 54 16 33 49 45 58 103 
1963 27 33 60 16 32 48 43 65 108 
Mining, quarrying and oil 

wellsc 04st te etirstide aids 1962 340 140 480 31 105 136 371 245 616 
1963 367 136 503 37 103 140 404 239 643 
Manuiacturing Ase. 4 <cetns ol 1962 353 916 1,269 133 617 750 486 1,533 | 2,019 
1963 341 | 1,006} 1,347 131 632 763 472 | 1,638] 2,110 
Utilities Ge Ta, ae 1962 982 619 | 1,601 281 453 734 | 1,263} 1,072] 2,335 
1963 | 1,141 681 | 1,822 280 466 746 || 1,421] 1,147 | 2,568 
Construction), 2.02%. 2e58. Se 1962 14 95 109 4 126 130 18 221 239 
1963 15 101 116 4 133 By 19 234 253 
Housing fa 5: ee eee 1962 | 1,587 _ 1,587 513 —_ 513 |} 2,100 _ 2,100 
1963 | 1,713 _— 1,413 544 — 544 |] 2,257 — 2,207 
Trade (wholesale and retail) .1962 120 199 319 38 41 79 158 240 398 
1963 138 174 312 36 45 81 174 219 393 

Finance, insurance and real 
Estate, cite: Seanad cent 1962 249 49 298 17 4 21 266 53 319 
1963 218 38 256 18 5 23 236 43 279 
Commercial services......... 1962 69 174 243 13 51 64 82 225 307 
1963 89 199 288 13 51 64 102 250 352 
Institutional services......... 1962 729 105 834 61 15 76 790 120 910 
1963 744 112 856 59 17 76 803 129 932 
Government departments....1962 | 1,130 128 | 1,258 330 58 388 || 1,460 186 | 1,646 
1963 | 1,170 125 | 15295 336 60 396 |} 1,506 185 | 1,691 
Totals Aen Coe: 1962 | 5,787 | 2,928) 8,715 | 1,508 | 1,653 | 3,161] 7,295 | 4,581 | 11,876 


1963 | 6,149 | 3,163 | 9,312 | 1,546] 1,707 | 3,253] 7,695 | 4,870] 12,565 


Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The value of 
construction work performed, together with statistics of contracts awarded and building 
permits issued in recent years, is covered in Section 2 of this Chapter. Housing is treated 
separately in Section 3. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1962 and 1963 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1962; preliminary actual 1963. 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


MROXLING acres cic srefe oP accel ee ats 


Clothing and knitting mills. . 


Furniture and fixtures........ 


Paper and allied industries... 


Printing, publishing and 
allied industries............ 


Primary metals............. 
Metal fabricating............ 
MS@hin@Pys.g.. o. 03. -& 5). 3+ 05% 
Transportation equipment.... 


Electrical products........... 


Non-metallic mineral 
WEOUUCES alt cou oi-s dta.ere aise 


Petroleum and coal products. 


Chemicals and chemical 
DIOMUCLA. 5. tom. aan ao Gs as 


Miscellaneous................ 


Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 


Totals, Manufacturing... 


_ ie 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1962 
1963 


(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 

Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 

ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 

57.3, 111.44 168.7 15.5 67.2 82.7 72.8 | 178.6] 251.4 
53.3 | 102.6] 155.9 13.8 61.3 75.1 67.1 | 163.9] 231.0 
0.9 5.4 6.3 0.8 2.9 3.7 1 Wi 8.3 10.0 
0.4 Ree 3.6 Let 3.1 4.2 1.5 6.3 7.8 
259 14.1 17.0 Lal 9.0 10.1 4.0 PRY 27.1 
3.3 12.1 15.4 1.0 10.4 11.4 4.3 22.5 26.8 
0.9 3.6 4.5 0.6 3.0 3.6 1.5 6.6 8.1 
1.6 Sah 4.7 0.6 3.1 Sat Dee 6.2 8.4 
6.8 29.7 36.5 4,7 22.2 26.9 11.5 51.9 63.4 
9.3 Spal 45.0 4.2 21.6 25.8 1325 57.3 70.8 
1.4 12.4 13.8 1.2 5.0 6.2 2.6 17.4 20.0 
242, 1133 13.5 1.4 4.6 6.0 3.6 15.9 19.5 
11.8 28.8 40.6 6.1 35.8 41.9 17.9 64.6 §2.5 
12.4 34.7 47.1 6.3 34.9 41.2 18.7 69.6 88.3 
2.4 4.6 7.0 1.0 2.6 3.6 3.4 (fee: 10.6 
Bad inal 10.3 1.2 Phe df 3.9 6.4 7.8 14,2 
40.5 132.9 173.4 1222, 106.4 118.6 52.7 239.3 292.0 
36.7 178.1 214.8 11.4 111.4 122.8 48.1 289.5 337.6 
10.8 2517 36.5 2:4 7.8 10.2 13:2 33.5 46.7 
TBA7 29.8 45.5 1.8 7.8 9.6 17.5 37.6 55.1 
58.4 159.1 217.5 18.5 151.9 170.4 76.9 311.0 387.9 
40.0 130.0 170.0 15.6 157.3 172.9 55.6 287.3 342.9 
12,4 38.7 51.1 6.1 28.6 34.7 18.5 67.3 85.8 
13.6 38.5 52.1 5.4 29.5 34.9 19.0 68.0 87.0 
5.4 18.7 24.1 2.9 9.0 11.9 8.3 Dhol 36.0 
135.0 22.9 36.6 3.0 11.8 15.1 17.0 34.7 61.7 
11.6 36.3 47.9 10.8 34.0 44.8 22.4 70.3 92.7 
26.3 49.4 MOed 11.8 39.3 51.1 38.1 88.7 | 126.8 
10.9 29.4 40.3 3.9 18.9 22.8 14.8 48.3 63.1 
8.6 36.5 45.1 Seu 20.1 23.8 12.3 56.6 68.9 
13.7 38.5 5252 Dee 51.4 56.6 18.9 89.9 | 108.8 
13.2 38.5 61.7 5.0 47.6 52.6 18.2 86.1 104.3 
56.8 8.8 65.6 28.1 4.9 33.0 4.9 13.7 98.6 
42.7 8.0 50.7 29.6 4.7 34.3 72.3 12.7 85.0 
40.1 59.9 | 100.0 10.0 49.4 59.4 50.1 | 109.3} 159.4 
36.8 80.9 | 117.7 11.8 52.9 64.7 48.6 | 1383.8] 182.4 
8.2 19.0 27.2 1.8 72 9.0 10.0 26.2 36.2 
6.1 18.7 24.8 2.3 7.5 9.8 8.4 26.2 34.6 
— 139.4} 139.4 — _ — _ 139.4 | 139.4 
— 167.1 167.1 _— —_— — _ 167.1 167.1 


353.2 | 916.4 | 1,269.6 | 132.9 | 617.2 | 750.1 || 486.1 | 1,533.6 | 2,019.7 
341.1 | 1,006.2 | 1,347.3 | 131.3 | 631.6 | 762.9 || 472.4 | 1,637.8 | 2,110.2 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1962 and 1963—continued 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
. Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
UTILITIES 

Hilectric; pOWer e.g sane - ee is 1962 440.7 142.5 583.2 50.8 SHA 82.3 491.5 174.0 665.5 
1963 | 497.1) 184.5] 631.6 56.4 34.1 90:5" ||" S58¢0 "16876" 72200 
Gasidistributions cn ebeeee 1962 60.0 9.3 69.3 6.8 2.0 8.8 66.8 ila se: 78.1 
1963 64.9 16.3 81.2 bao 2.0 wes 70.4 18.3 88.7 
Railway transporte. -s=% «<4 1962 139.4 48.8 188.2 136.4 166.9 303.3 275.8 215.7 491.5 
1963 | 169.4 39.0012 2040781" 13647 fe 176ar I old. 40" cOGe 1 |" 212.0") oleae 
Urban transport systems..... 1962 fe il 9.7 26.8 3.8 18.7 2200 20.9 28.4 49.3 
1963 28.5 14.3 42.8 3.9 18.1 22.0 32.4 82.4 64.8 
Water transport and services. 1962 26.2 DOr 82.7 etl 16.5 24.2 33.9 73.0 | 106.9 
1963 16.1 59.6 (Sau fod 15.6 22.9 23.4 Tde2 98.6 
Motor transpottioc...+ eu. as. 1962 4.5 46.4 50.9 Lay, 57.6 59.3 6.2 | 104.0] 110.2 
1963 lok 47.5 54.8 2a1 55.9 58.0 9.4) 103.4] 112.8 
Grain elevators...........+.- 1962 16.7 3.6 20.3 3.8 ae, 6.0 20.5 5.8 26.3 
1968 10.9 4.7 T5a6 4.5 PI 6.6 15.4 6.8 22.2 
Telephomesicn stuus case eters cee LOG2ZE | lobe (aleecoos Onl aro tlas 38.4} 105.1} 143.5 || 174.1 | 340.7 | 514.8 
1963 oleae 267.3 419.0 38.1 bya 153.2 189.8 382.4 572.2 
Broad Castings tac seis sore cae 1962 3.9 9.3 13a 0.6 3.0 3.6 4.5 12:3 16.8 
1963 Bap 9.0 14.5 9 2.8 Chel 6.4 11.8 18.2 
Water systems. sacemes deseo 1962 61.3 2.8 64.1 23.4 133 24.7 84.7 4.1 88.8 
1963 56.1 2.8 58.9 18.9 2.0 20.9 75.0 4.8 79.8 
Othenmutilitiesh: «cust 1962 76.5 A036n| Se lliad Tha? 47.8 55.0 83.7 88.4) 172.1 
1963 133.6 45.1 178.7 6.0 41.9 47.9 139.6 87.0 226.6 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1962 ~~ 13.8 13.8 _ _ — _— 13.8 13.8 
1963 — 44.3 44,3 _ _— —_ _ 44.3 44,3 
Totals, Utilities........... 1962 | 982.0 | 618.9 | 1,600.9 | 280.6 | 452.6 | 733.2 || 1,262.6 | 1,071.5 | 2,334.1 
1963 | 1,141.1 | 680.7 | 1,821.8 | 280.3 | 466.3 | 746.6 || 1,421.4 | 1,147.0 | 2,568.4 

TRADE 

Wholesales sapere «a Oreos 1962 Dine 36.7 57.9 6.2 9.5 1584 27.4 46.2 ZonG 
1963 22).2 32.8 55.0 6.0 13.2 19.2 28.2 46.0 74.2 
CHI BODES Sites «1 RO 1962 18.7 BY 55.9 BES 6.7 1282 24.2 43.9 68.1 
1963 26.0 By | 58.1 4.8 6.5 1153 30.8 38.6 69.4 
Independent stores........... 1962 30.6 59.0 89.6 10.9 10.9 21.8 41.5 69.9 | 111.4 
1963 42.6 50.9 93.5 9.6 10.8 20.4 Bee 61.7.) Tss9 
Department stores........... 1962 20.4 18.8 39.2 4.5 2.1 6.6 24.9 20.9 45.8 
1963 15.9 13.9 29.8 4.9 OR 7.4 20.8 16.4 37.2 
Automotive trade........... 1962 29.5 29.1 58.6 11.0 12.0 23.0 40.5 41.1 81.6 
1963 30.8 28.3 59.1 10.8 11.6 22.4 41.6 39.9 81.5 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses.........1962 — eS 17.8 — —_ = a= 17.8 17.8 
1963 —_ 16.2 16.2 _— —_— — -- 16.2 16.2 
TotalsPrades5: 22.300. 1962 | 120.4 | 198.6] 319.0 38.1 41.2 79.3 || 158.5 | 239.8 | 398.3 


1963 | 187.5 | 174.2 | 311.7 36.1 44.6 80.7 | 173.6 | 218.8 | 392.4 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
INSTITUTIONS 
ABUT CCS acpsbre dss cote) 0 fio .ois ca 1962 52.8 ow. 56.5 The?) 0.7 7.9 60.0 4,4 64.4 
1963 45.0 3.3 48.3 6.5 0.7 7.2 61.5 4.0 5.0 
MIMIV ELEM LEB iead as cic scvercfevosivere 1962 97.0 17.9 | 114.9 4.7 0.8 5. & he Ol. 7 TSRHe 120.4 
1963 | 111.8 2056. dat 7.6 Dail 10.3 | 119.4 MB | MEGA 
SC OOS ics AAR wi sav eh: dechov as 1962 | 402.4 48.8} 451.2 29.1 6.8 35.9 |} 431.5 5dAG ule 4Si 1 
1963 | 424.9 SL 476.21 24.8 6.4 31,2 || 449.7 De Oule OU dare 
Hospitals) tatoos ool Qiiles 1962 | 165.0 Souza 19832 18.1 6.1 24.2 |) 183.1 20 58r 22284 
: 1963 | 144.8 35.2 | 180.0 18.5 6.8 25.3)\|| L0o.o AoUgt e200 cc 
Other institutional services. .1962 1222 a2 13.4 a5 0.2 1.7 ay 1.4 15.1 
1963 io 1.5 18.8 12 0.2 lige! 18.5 Teva 20.2 
Totals, Institutions ee 1962 | 729.4 | 104.8 | 834.2 60.6 14.6 75.2 || 790.0 | 119.4 | 909.4 
1963 | 748.8 | 111.8 | 855.6 58.6 16.8 75.4 || 802.4 | 128.6] 931.0 
TINANCE 
[Danke Pee ccce tote vee deer ees 1962 28.6 17.4 46.0 4.7 1.4 6.1 ooo 18.8 52) 1 
1963 2513 1983 37.6 6.2 ano 8.7 Sle 14.8 46.3 
Insurance, trust and loan 
COIMPAMICS Hes Weiietels oa. sib. 1962 25.4 12.4 37.8 255 0.9 3.4 27.9 is}; A1.2 
1963 14.9 7.6 Dom 2n0 0.8 3.3 17.4 8.4 25.8 
Opher financial Pam. <<a. eees 1962 | 194.8 TORSmie 2463 9.8 2.0 11.8 |} 204.6 Fale byl EMP Pi. 
1963 | 177.8 17.8 | 195.6 8.9 1.8 10.7 || 186.7 19.6 | 206.3 
Totals, Finance........... 1962 | 248.8 49.3 | 298.1 17.0 4.3 21.3 || 265.8 53.6 | 319.4 
1963 | 218.0 See | Bode 17.6 5.1 22.2% || 235.6 42.8 | 278.4 
COMMERCIAL SERVICES 
Laundries and dry-cleaners. .. 1962 hats 6.0 Tho pe 303 4.5 2 9.3 12.0 
1963 1.9 6.3 8.2 1.5 3.0 4.5 3.4 9.3 2a 
Wbheatress. secsnits nis tomhw az 1962 0.6 0.9 15 0.6 0.6 2 PP} 1.5 QT 
1963 1.9 135 3.4 0.7 0.5 162 2.0 2.0 4.6 
TG CIS eis eri SiS kisi borne << 1962 24.0 13.9 37.9 8.9 HP 16.2 32.9 21.2 54.1 
1963 30.7 14.2 44,9 8.3 itt 14.0 39.0 19.9 58.9 
Other commercial services... 1962 42.9 152.8 195.7 2.5) 40.1 42.6 45.4 192.9 238.3 
1968 4.8.) 176.0 | 2ole4 Pages 41.6 43.9 Dintee eioee |e etose 
Totals, Commercia! 
SERVIER OO eee cccceet fetes! oreiee 1962 69.0 | 173.6 | 242.6 13.2 51.3 64.5 82. 224.9 | 307.1 
1963 89.3 | 198.6 | 287.9 12.8 50.8 63.6 || 102.1 | 249.4 | 351.5 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1962 and 1963 is 
given in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of the 
province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual pro- 
duction of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in other 
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regions. For example, the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines in 
Western Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction 
activity in the western provinces. 


4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1962 and 1963 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1962; preliminary actual 1963. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Province and Year — Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 

Newfoundland) .< 22. ..5...%. 1962 aW(Ti 84 261 23 PA 44 200 105 305 

1963 16 66 227 29 25 54 190 91 281 
Prince Edward Island........ 1962 30 13 43 8 5 13 38 18 56 

1963 29 16 45 i) 5 14 38 21 59 
INOVarscotia..+ 5 ies eee: 1962 154 69 223 51 40 91 205 109 314 

1963 162 84 246 55 42 97 D7 126 343 
New Brunswick............. 1962 117 62 179 38 36 74 155 98 253 

1963 115 77 192 42 40 82 157 117 274 
CUCDEC..c cr aetie cee caer 1962 1,512 642 2,154 379 413, 792 1,891 1,055 2,946 

1963 | 1,569 TAQ 2281 386 411 797) 1,955" 13428 3,078 
Ontarioxg oe oe eee 1962 1.936 VBA ES 3,054 512 631 1,143 2,448 1,749 4,197 

1963 2,045 1,160 8,205 540 657 1,197 2,585 1,817 4,402 
Manitobaen. st eben ced ao acs 1962 278 146 424 83 89 172 361 235 596 

1963 348 166 514 82 93 175 430 259 §89 
Saskatchewan? .c a:2 seh: oct 1962 332 181 513 85 86 171 417 267 684 

1963 353 245 598 86 93 179 439 338 777 
AT Derta coe eis eee 1962 653 284 937 167 133 300 820 417 py -ay 


1963 694 293 987 159 134 298 853 427 1,280 


British Columbia............ 1962 598 329 927 162 199 361 769 528 1,288 | 


1963 673 344 | 1,017 158 207 365 831 551 1,382 


1 A161 1 a ne earn Cn 1962 | 5,787 | 2,928 | 8,715 | 1,508 | 1,653 | 3,161) 7,295 | 4,581 | 11,876 
1963 | 6,149 | 3,163 | 9,312 | 1,546 | 1,707 | 3,253) 7,695 | 4,870 | 12,565 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures that appear 
in Section 1.* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair construc- 


tion performed by contractors; by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and log- — 


ging firms; and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons or 
firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Table 5 shows the value of new and repair construction work performed during the 
ten-year period 1954-63, and Table 6 shows that contractors account for 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. 
of the work performed each year. 


= pe Re tia of sources and methods is given in DBS annual report Construction in Canada (Catalogue 
oO. ‘—e ° 


eS ee ee 
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5.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1954-63 
Nore.-—Actual expenditures 1954-62; preliminary actual 1963. 


Total 
Construction as 
Year New Repair Total Percentage of 
Gross National 
Product 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 p.c. 
HSER Cr On, Gee aa ae BAS ene (ene Seen te ee te 8, 00u 1,105 4,842 19.5 
Toye CAR eee sk) | ee? 4,167 1,141 5,308 19.6 
NOUN RONEN otic Stine Sis ails cs o-ousce-ars Og elaic ealeteetyiare 5,272 1,182 6, 454 21.1 
BAG ON ee ET: ANCL 22 ae 2 ah re a 5,785 1,238 7,023 22.0 
ARTS. SOBRE ots) Er: SAPS ie 4 dee 2 ae es 5, 831 1,261 7,092 21.6 
TOSS Ras A ee EXO ERGO Sele ce 0b A es ive 5,710 1,367 7,077 20.3 
TOROS ate eee Rar eretae icicnstacg s SALE attic 6 so LER MRIS ots ous 5,454 1, 482 6, 886 19.0 
DOG TSS ccs etree sos 60 Pe OER os Date eee shee 5,518 1,456 6,974 18.7 
DSA RR eo eRe sik nara ole See onc sb hehe ea IS abe: ws 5,787 1,509 7,296 18.1 
TL MAINTE RA ORI tite itis eis d acnate 2 iste ad lace a ohh ee wea. s 6, 150 1,546 7,696 17.9 


6.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1960-63 


Nete.—Actual expenditures 1960-62; preliminary actual 1963. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Ttem 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Contract Construction. . 0:25 cc... ee ce eee ee 5,183 5,347 5,710 6,158 
ME Mdtrete ence ict Valet. siyis, « 5 cledee big b ee retest e Shed 4,506 4,621 4,900 5,296 
eras oh tae Scraci SHEE) « EES ore oc fo ARE Me ona E 677 726 810 862 
Other Construction). ........05. cee eee eee eee 1,703 1,627 1,586 1,538 
UTE ae AOR Se acari « bo RRB alae 6,0 be sie be Ti Sits ace aed 948 897 88 
PECAN hie Hogi 64GRG fe vaso ls GR RS asda e 755 730 699 684 
Totals, Construction.........................0 2200s. 6,886 6,974 75296 7,696 
DORA Erte 5 ih 555 585 bak cob acerees paces 5,454 5,518 5,787 6,150 
Wepre! Vee ee hicc cee kal. Fist, sts. op SPs occa oe 1,432 1,456 1,509 1,546 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and by government depart- 
ments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Table 7 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. 


7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1962 and 1963 
Norre.—Actual expenditures 1962; preliminary actual 1963. 


1962 1963 
Type of Structure F | 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
| g000 $'000 $°000 $°000 $7000 $°000 
Building Construction 
ECORIGETICINN-b ane o <5... doaen-e eos 1,587,000 513,000 | 2,100,009 | 1,713,409 544,000 2,257,400 
CUTTS 7g ES SS pe ae ani eae 3 363,994 127,601 491,595 378,400 128,304 506,704 
Factories, plants, workshops, food 
ERUMETIOSN SUA ke fis oil cree Hae 0s 271, 622 101,206 372, 828 288,045 97,702 385, 747 
Mine and mine mill buildings..... 73,931 9,252 83, 183 (Atay 12,371 83, 508 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
PU Iingse teas. deo enkeiend oes 11,995 11, 839 23, 834 12,764 11,797 24,561 


Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations......... 6, 446 5,304 11,750 6, 454 6, 484 12,888 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1962 and 1963—continued 


Type of Structure 


Building Construction 
—concluded 


Commercial..: 8. 5. OB web d 


Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 
erated storage, etc.............. 
Graimelevatorst.0. ners ss.00ck os 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
terias tourist cabins.3.:..0<....+- 
Office: buildings*..., eet see tners 
Stores, retail and wholesale....... 
Garages and service stations...... 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
recreational buildings........... 
Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lighten tsirs% feseexehsc.cce 4 Pee 


Institutional... .*. cote eee 


Schools and other educational 
buildings: k2cnsen es See 
Churches and other religious build- 
ISO a= eae ae ena OIE REESE MNOS 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
Bidrstatlonss CuC. meee as oe eee 
Other institutional buildings...... 


Other Building.................... 


Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
NUS), Go oho oe et eee 
Broadcasting, radio and television, 
relay and booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges... ...-. 4-ienne 
Aeroplane hangars.......-0ges..-s 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat or 


Bunkhouses. dormitories, camp 
cookeries, bush depots and camps 
IMiséel laneo use. oe. A ie 


Totals, Building Construction. . 
Engineering Construction 


Docks, wharves, piers, break- 

WEUCISin, se atetervteraie tote sverelsueisis -sueGle 
Retaining walls, embankments, 

TIPLap PUN Se ele ee ee ee 
Canals and waterways............ 
Dredging and pile driving......... 
IDy ke constructionesnaname mets 
oP FIn gD OOMIS, ee ee aaa eee 
Otherty. ofthe hick. ele e Meen eka: 


Road, Highway and Aerodrome.. 


Hard surfaced or paved streets, 
highways, parking lots, etc...... 
Gravel or stone streets, highways, 
roads; parking lots, Cte@.2s senes 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 
parking lots:aete: 0. seers ae 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling... 
Sidewalkstpaplhisis. eee anes. ee 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 
WAYS, THLIDAC.GS ese. oR hes Bee 


Waterworks and Sewage Systems. 


Tile drains, drainage ditches, 
APOLIISCWOIE. A. «00 a cbitmelees oe 


603,041 


47,944 
23,996 


36, 250 
281,855 
138, 487 

26,076 

46 , 878 

1,555 
753,374 
500, 831 

53, 860 


169, 402 
29,281 


308,678 
168, 808 
61,670 
4,292 
28, 858 
10, 690 


15, 240 
19, 120 


1962 


116,459 


14,595 
5, 299 


11, 230 
42,078 
25,677 
10, 022 
6,390 
1,168 
73,939 
36,349 
7,350 


20,501 
9,739 


95,849 
64, 114 


2,835 
2,687 


$7000 


Total 


719,500 


62,539 
29,295 


47, 480 
323, 933 
164, 164 

36,098 

53, 268 

2,723 
827,313 
537, 180 

61,210 


189, 903 
39,020 


404,527 
232,922 
64,505 
6,949 
30, 245 
27,196 


19, 288 
23, 422 


New 


$7000 


604,188 


55,381 
18,134 


49,383 
252, 147 
148, 467 

28,975 

49, 406 

2,295 
164,424 
539,764 

45,360 


150,791 
28,509 


290,488 
171,229 
58, 641 
2,253 
18,307 
8,994 


10, 163 
20,901 


3000 


1963 


Repair 


111,646 


14, 107 
6,313 


10,330 
40,373 
22,839 
10,205 
6, 056 
1, 423 
65,599 
34, 833 
6,750 


20,736 
3, 280 


99,297 
64,998 
3,383 
2,988 
1,208 
17,638 


Total 


$000 


715,834 


69, 488 
24,447 


59,713 
292,520 
171,306 

39, 180 

55, 462 

3,718 
830,023 
574, 597 

52,110 


171,527 
31,789 


389,785 
236, 227 
62,024 
5, 241 
19,515 
26, 632 


13, 885 
26,261 


3,616,087 


69,019 
50,205 
1,847 
7,899 
6,752 
449 

396 
1,471 
603,326 
406,724 
110, 936 
24,900 
18,412 
19,792 
22,562 
186,817 


3,094 


926,848 


15,977 
7,626 
855 
1,612 
4,440 
267 
564 

613 
199,385 
106, 058 
54, 353 
18, 885 
11,924 
7,066 
1,099 
40,798 


2,340 


4,542,935 


84,996 
57,831 
2,702 
9,511 
11,192 
716 

960 
2,084 
802,711 
512,782 
165, 289 
43,785 
30,336 
26, 858 
23,661 
227,615 


5, 434 


3,750,900 


2,560 
389 

326 
1,668 
663 , 069 
477,470 
101, 876 
18,019 
26, 470 
20,461 
18,773 
194,924 


9,261 


948,846 


14,693 
8, 208 
416 

937 
4,234 
182 

415 

301 
215,090 
138,315 
57,516 
9,184 
3, 747 
5, 187 
1,141 
36,223 


1, 483 


4,699,746 


60,846 
40, 030 


878,159 
615,785 
159, 392 


19,914 
231,147 
10,744 


naw: 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


Type of Structure 


Engineering Construction 
—concluded 


Waterworks and Sewage Systems 
—concluded 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- 


Sewage systems and connections. . 
Pumping stations, water.......... 
Water storage tanks............... 


Dams and Irrigation............... 
Das BAA TEST VOILS.s cse0. ces a 500s 
Irrigation and land reclamation 
DLOICCS Sead eseeee se eres 


Electric Power...................-: 
Electric power generating plants, 
including water conveying and 
controlling structures........... 
Electric transformer stations...... 
Power transmission and distribu- 
tion lines, trolley wires.......... 
Sirectiehting we wee... ls. Shas 


Railway, Telephone and Tele- 
STAD bo a, Sooo ee. 
Railway tracks and roadbed...... 
Signals and interlockers........... 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 
underground and marine cables. 


Pumping stations, oil.............. 
Pumping stations, gas............. 
rl Bborage WANS skim oto te sates 
Gas storage tanks..............0... 
Oilsipelines ss. Nese alee’. he HERD 
ACPA EOCHITIIOS fang eter rag. 50 fo-ok scrwrarhestare.0:s 
OME WES. BOS hoo o04 ahs Ls 


Oil refinery—processing units...... 
Natural gas cleaning plants........ 


Other Engineering................ 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 
PASSER, VIACUCTSS .2Be.. +. 0-4. ee: 
Tunnels and subways............. 
Incinerators. 9988 22%... 4}. .22. 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 
GIB ERCEO ee Ret cereus bce 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
outdoor recreation facilities..... 
Mine shafts and other below sur- 
facesworkingsss, [GR 2 ...|.. 952. 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 


Ce 


Total 


66, 490 
109, 996 
5, 969 
1,268 


§6, 682 
70,027 


16, 655 
395,550 
201,971 

25,657 
154,900 

13, 022 


222,866 
107, 295 

6,535 
109, 036 


362,827 
61, 856 


243,865 
141,082 
17, 426 
158 
6,717 
5,339 
31,736 


15,392 
26,015 


20,637 
12,434 
2,720 
2, 667 


6,635 
2,520 


4,115 
58,788 
15,601 

6, 462 
30, 663 

6,062 


150,023 
103, 957 


? 


38,658 


9,399 


$’000 


87,127 
122, 430 
8, 689 


3,935. 


93,317 
72,547 


20,770 
454,338 
217,572 

32,119 
185, 563 

19, 084 


372,889 
211, 252 

13,943 
147,694 


416,096 
67, 880 


301,142 
166, 886 
17,580 
594 

11, 450 
7,353 
34, 497 


24,791 
37,991 


$000 


50, 609 
121,225 
8,947 
4,882 


166,765 
148, 461 


18,304 
380,449 


130,695 
48,647 


189,005 
12, 102 


246,128 
115,307 
8,914 


121,907 


439,404 
59, 048 
3,668 
27,222 
11,241 
2,641 
19,580 
54, 851 
163, 476 
26,710 
33,891 
37,076 


261,892 
150,277 
29, 846 
143 
6,754 
7,370 
35,276 


13,021 
19,205 


$000 


19,337 
13, 430 
1,719 
254 


6,923 
2,698 


4,225 
63,431 
13, 150 

7,574 
36,799 

5, 908 


151,101 
106, 047 
7,252 


69, 946 
134, 655 
10, 666 
5, 136 


173,683 
151, 159 


22,529 
445,880 


143,845 
56, 221 


225, 804 
18,010 


397,229 
221,354 
16,166 


159,709 


495,054 
63, 701 
5, 060 
27,601 
13,930 
2,687 
21,636 
55, 819 
174, 373 
27, 427 
63, 106 
39,714 


315,613 
179, 848 
30,551 
450 
10,785 
9,645 


ee 


1,509,000 


582,152 


210d, 104 


7,296,039 


2,398,784 


6,145,684 


596,832 


1,515,678 


25995, 616 


7,695,362 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 8. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
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by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1962 and 1963 with Totals for 1959-63 


Norse.—Actual expenditures 1959-62; preliminary actual 1963. Comparable figures from 1953 are given in the 
corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1957-58 edition. 


Labour Content 


Cost of Value of 
Province or Employer and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$7000 $7000 $000 
Province 
Newfoundland: hice o ec recone Ce 1962 14, 462 66,792 88, 646 199,786 
1963 13, 603 63, 607 84, 606 190, 426 
Prince: Hd ward Islands cc ecco onesie 1962 3, 047 11,414 19,166 38,741 
1963 2,953 11,257 18, 875 37, lO0 
NovarlScotia:b eis ck.anis ns dk se eee ocak oO 1962 17, 283 67,817 98,412 205, 146 
1963 17,817 71,508 102,679 217,188 
News Bruns witht esaniveso ee eee eho os Pee ee 1962 13,972 52,142 77, 604 155,321 
1963 13,798 52,787 77,112 157,795 
Queb Oe sinc. re cir ae eee ea hoes + See 1962 138,031 632,002 948,708 1,890,669 
1963 138, 803 648,036 980,696 1,953, 502 
ONEAFIO SNR, SRS oe en Ree tars tater et 1962 176,792 853,319 1,176,478 2,448, 295 
1963 181, 880 895, 492 1, 243,519 2,584, 968 
Manitobass och dere. seo do eer kee or eee 1962 27,098 124,109 174,007 361,112 
1963 30,725 144,877 204,727 430, 047 
Saskatchewan et es.cccscve dc ees tihactel cues eee om ols 1962 30,080 140, 254 200 , 247 416,984 
1963 30,950 147,321 211,032 440,190 
Jet | {cigs Ae Ae oe ee Pe Re PR Ste Pt Be 1962 55, 669 263, 049 373, 472 820, 209 
1963 55, 871 272, 229 381, 229 853,017 
British Columbia... coon ete ree ee ee ae 1962 52, 487 264,772 350,998 759,776 
1963 55, 786 286, 142 384,503 830, 494 
TE OCAIS JURE Ee PA 5 cticownm icant ees 1959 571, 912 2,378, 214 3,367, 254 7,077,388 
1960 541,191 2,336,891 3,251, 622 6,886,255 
1961 530,854 2,349, 229 3,273,513 6,974,379 
1962 528,921 2,475,670 3,507,738 7,296,039 
1963 542,186 2,593, 256 3,688,978 7,695,362 
Employer 
Gontractors! 47ers... A es... eee 1962 381, 526 1, 803, 234 2,809, 407 5, 709, 666 
1963 401,479 1,939, 273 3,010,085 6,158,122 
Utihitioest aca: feats Pens chee ene. « k. e ee 1962 64,981 327,132 377,500 763,298 
1963 62, 966 322,798 371,943 752,318 
GOVErnIeN tS enc. ce cota eres orien ake one cient aee 1962 53,434 216,760 161,775 492, 320 
1963 50,325 208, 007 152,582 465,321 
Othera 4.6 49, ORs. ond ee. : 1962 28,980 128,544 159, 056 330,755 


1963 27,416 123,178 154,368 319,601 


a 


| =. a 
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| Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


9.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1940-63 
(Source: MacLean Building Guide) 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1926-39 are given in the corresponding table of the 1962 Year Book, p. 682. 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year ~ | Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
TAD SP ot Rs Stes dai 346,009) 80011948: sdee% ce os eee G547082- 4002 |) 1956: oa: <tc ho ees 3,426,905, 500 
MOAT PGE od ie Eo .tm, 393;,991,,000) I. 1949! ioe. ct... 1,145,547,300 |) "1957... . .-teRERRe ORs 2,894, 168, 100 
UE ee A a a oe 28: 594 TOOT LODO Maer? Aske 15525; 764: 700 WiT958: «5c eae 3,593, 709, 200 
HOSS SP 5. bP ea Soke. < 206,103,900) | 19b1 ai. oa takes 2,295,499,200 |} 1959..............2.. 3,219,073, 300 
ROAM CPE. FH PED wha 291, 9611 SOO WITT 9B en WS, slave oa. estes LSTA G7 600eh LOG0S.,..¢ oo. Bad be cee 3,053, 749, 500 
PS ck ee sé 409032. KOO Isl GOO ettek x elc area 2 OLE O60 (00s) L961 3.5022. seek exten 3,220, 937,300 
MOS GE eevee ciety. omits 2 HES SOO LOO HL ODA scene te occ es ae 2 LOS, GO9 2005 VOG2E. arecnics oc bine lose 8,351, 717, 500 
PONTE O. 5 Oniearae hes 118,237, LOOM 1955s ee eRe se. oa. SplSS O92 VOOM TOGO). oss 1s ane 3, 685, 634,300 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


10.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1962 and 1963 


(Source: MacLean Building Guide) 


Province : 

and Typ60t Gonstruction 1962 1963 Type of Construction 1962 1963 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 
Nowfoundland 2. ..........0.0:- 43 , 823 57,677 |Business...................6. 1,285,934 1,274,095 
Prince Edward Island......... 10,457 LST9OS eee hurcheswee ack <~ckucisiiaevrerass 49,257 , 090 
Nova Seobigns scar tiuseccacent: 75, 009 86, 086 Public garages.............. 12,088 11,188 
New Branswick. i..40s cs). >> 80, 880 SOA OE PEHORDIVAISAS PE... lecrcterce.s.cc0.> 94,030 107, 047 
Onepeo Ae Me obo cows cw 914,962 | 1,007,727 || Hotels and clubs............ 109,107 120, 663 
Ontarig PeeWee hos cade ees 1,420,363 | 1,468,941 || Office buildings............. 118,064 200,117 
Manitoba: Ca8i Sain: gdeenisiyn ae 43, 845 173,621 Public buildings............ 110,672 125, 582 
Saskatchewan. od... joc... cc0c: 113,154 134, 401 DCNOOLS: SME LB cc cofovasncynsssvecere 500,512 409, 547 
Aibenta ee wan BI. P98 310, 864 2602 594018 pStores. 4 bak wee ob Sense 196,380 145,089 
British Columbia. i. of.3...s0<s 228, 359 388,930) lee RRCAETCSiss pater css cae 00-0: © 1,459 2,656 
WWELCMOUSES cocmscuiogae coc 94,365 103,116 
Industrials: iss. 52 277,559 280, 216 

Wotalsien atest ee 3,001,718 | 3,685,634 

Engineering.................. 626,851 895,860 
Bridges’ (75) C26. SARs a. s 92,169 108, 369 
INITIO DF... doch: masts ee ee ae 41,391 22,101 
Sewerage and waterworks... 132,785 157,929 
Residential................... 1,161,374 | 1,235,464 || Roads and streets........... 219,799 301, 129 
PRDALEDAENUS hoa s ais sieeve veheres 349, 949 435,794 Power and communications. 91,719 176,180 
Residences 20:5)... 6... 06.0050 811,425 799,670 || Miscellaneous............... 48,988 130,152 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by the 
value of building permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected for more 
than 1,300 municipalities across the country and are available for the individual municipal- 
ities, for metropolitan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. | 


The total value of permits issued for construction work exceeded $2,800,000,000 for 
1963, the highest figure on record and an increase of 12.2 p.c. over 1962. Residential 
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construction was 20.9 p.c. higher, with new construction up 21.5 p.c. and repairs up 11.5 p.e. 
Non-residential construction increased 4.1 p.c., industrial construction showing a gain of 
28.8 p.c. and commercial construction a decline of 2.0 p.c. No change was recorded in 
institutional and government construction. All provinces except Alberta recorded gains 
in 1963, the largest percentage increases being shown by the Atlantic Provinces. Table 11 
shows the value of building permits issued in each of 50 municipalities for 1962 and 1963. 


11.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 59 Municipalities, 1962 and 1963 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1956-60 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 684, and for 1961 in the 1963-64 Year 
Book, p. 692. 


Province and Municipality 1962 1963 Province and Municipality 1962 1963 
$000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
St VODs teat are sen anioe set es PEE PA 17,765 PortsAnthurse nce oe eras 11,178 9,146 
Scarborough Township......... 53, 189 52,411 
Prince Edward Island— LP OLONTO teas oe ieee ete eee 107,346 | 121,774 
@harlottetown.c:-2sne er. eee 2,724 7,320 TorontopLownship! .erecie at 26,096 31,329 
Windsor Sone tee ater ee 9, 844 17,199 
Nova Scotia— York North Township......... 124,050 | 131,720 
El alild Kawa cca sieves aie canten 15, 835 14,574 York Lownshiptiercnes coe bee 9,006 17,153 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— 
escola | Tee Se Osi ohe oan ee eas a BOP eer ios as Ae 
MOM ObOMM ae ccniensias acne oes , 644 wh t. SBONUaCE,. «wee atlnad. acdc eee 1 
Rename ne ee a a74 |" (262753 |) Gt. Fares: ee gee A pag 82,8471) 100, 494 
Winnipereaicccureron aoe eet cee 
Quebec— 
LaSalletses. . tse. . series poet. 7,976 11,066 || Saskatchewan— 
Montreal: eiic choy tye aon tere A/OV Lorie 185-023 INGOREM AWAD Aik inc onset etor 4,129 3,392 
Quebeew= secs aoe oe tone 34,557 17,551 Prince: Alberts a. S406. 35. .oee 5,573 906 
St. Laurenbissccimoatn ose an oes 10,811 18, 205 Reni a ste sce. tke Manet eee 29, 902 35,918 
Ste: Poysnsestiesram eee 18,007 21,891 Saskatoonmeesctctermcreretoe 24,093 24,163 
Sept sesh oh) dancin chases 5, 802 1,793 
Sherbrookéiqygnes «shoes oes lS oau 20,727 || Alberta— 
TRO RR IVAISLeS a. on:oe wie ee ne 9,424 10,003 Caloary? so... ceaics «dogo tee 87,918 90,977 
Hdinontones sees eee 90, 250 75,774 
Ontario— Jasper Place Were o. 4. dec ne eae MTR BVT! 12,724 
BTA IND LOM eee kes kee 13, 483 21,427 ethbridges .. sercruse ete 9, 248 6, 888 
BUinlinotonkeeceieck students 12,602 17, 084 Medicine Hiatee. vsaacase4.0age 5,607 4,533 
Etobicoke Township........... 67,050 88,669 RedeDeer Mages. Mateo osennees 10,326 11,029 
arin 1] ton Week Revs or: Lecclaccaemveto 42,781 50,951 
eitehener Gene «= <2 chfareneyeroosy xs 16, 262 23,451 || British Columbia— 
Bondo. screen ack ck oraraaaai 47,976 48,904 Burnaby, District, s14aece aoe 20, 840 17,114 
ondon TOwWnship.. « «.<frer a0 0 exe 448 660 Richmond Township........... 5,416 8, 966 
Nepean Township.............. 20, 293 18, 854 Surrey, Districtwe seta«s.-eeeee 8,162 9,100 
OSH Wat. Hoe ne ies sfonanancuonenceat ave 9,660 21,296 WMANGOU VEGI stad. cetddee econ 44,397 55, 828 


@btawa.t URE WOE... kcacisaod’s 66,163 | 105, 18 VWaetorinl P9805... delenvhaars 12,608 | 10,088 


1 Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 


Table 12 shows the value of building permits issued in 17 metropolitan areas across 
Canada. In 1963 the permits issued in these areas made up 68.6 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


12.—Kstimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1962 and 1963 


Metropolitan Area 1962 1963 Metropolitan Area 1962 1963 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Sttwohns Steves P haces, can daedette 12,521 LSC Sudbury. easdeeeier 1 oe waaay 21,695 15,969 
Fh ba Degree pei orca hee oo eo ain 30,523 SO pl2ia| MINONG Os aie cee erence 51,578 52, 087 
SS LTT G AO LIND, sd ehe des onstrate eet eae 4,936 LOe41 34 WinkdsOmee.. «tees Sete ae 21,811 30, 682 
Quebee seater: batsbubanche teal tae 76,926 GL, B82. I: Wasinipe es wit. seenetice aaabtiarees 82,847 | 100,494 
MEONGTE A Len pina trn lsc ener te LOE TEEN . Aap oUl «||: Cole ainy. er. oo: 31 tetas ayerec ac cies ee 89,579 93,945 
Ottawa-ELulls %. A tee. ie. cee 109,746 141305) 4|E danonton, +s... acs Selec ee «Sa 113,073 98,871 
POLONTOD cc.n retin ye ee ont 441,739 B90) (3S ilk VANCOUV OL. erin leet. 2.0 aerate 119,174 138,794 
EATON OT. 2 our mia eee ee . 68, 234 ORION SN VLCC «2 etree ene te eer ae 30,924 31,651 
Kitchener i 3.08 ie. epic 36,059 52,489 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 
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Table 13 shows the value of building permits, by province, for the years 1962 and 1963. 
13.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1962 and 1963 with Totals for 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1952 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1957-58 edition. 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 


Province and Year Institu- Total 


’ 2 Com- _ |tional and 
New Repair Total | Industrial mercial | Govern- 


ment 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland.....2............ 1962 6, 843 693 7,536 782 Se 7A 6,551 18,640 
1963 8, 845 892 9,737 441 5,097 6,645 21,920 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1962 820 120 940 336 827 1,224 8t327 
1963 1,083 102 ‘las kus 240 958 5,749 8,132 
“NOVA Sota. 1962 17,5383 1,763 19, 296 5,502 8,805 11,097 44,700 
1963 25,898 2,427 28,325 16,589 8,729 125111 65, 754 
New Brunswick................. 1962 9,310 1,435 10,745 1,878 6,232 7,908 26,763 
1963 13, 250 1,512 14,762 6,187 6, 403 9,015 36, 367 
LONG] ey Oe ts Soa £ ere eine 1962 DLO.O22 15, 056 330,578 61,520 136, 764 118,083 646, 945 
1963 372,617 17, 892 390, 509 50,141 115,769 165, 924 722,348 
Ontarto were vee oat Kase eh. ee 1962 450, 284 25, 022 475, 306 108, 872 177, 245 303,557 || 1,064,980 
1963 580, 092 28,344 608, 436 151,910 182,734 264,225 || 1,207,305 
Manitobatenle@ecrss ernrmth osc 1962 39,782 3,100 42,882 7,776 24,683 24,044 99,385 
1963 54,121 3,062 57,183 15,025 24,306 23 , 627 120,141 
DASRALCIO WAT gi is coe ss ole ase 1962 88, 835 2,315 41,150 2,923 Loni25 31,119 90,917 
19638 44,391 2,795 47,186 4,563 19,043 21,556 92,348 
Albertaweke seek cb alent ee 1962 139, 083 4,714 143,797 14,179 50, 325 75, 868 284,169 
1963 130,691 4,371 135, 062 21,220 48, 808 70,185 275,275 
British Colum biay .2 iesce...2e<: 1962 126,352 10,600 136, 952 14,370 44,979 40,451 236,752 
1963 158, 935 10, 846 169,781 14,732 48,275 40, 853 273,641 
Motals.o cies ken 1959 | 1,190,580 64,681 | 1,255,261 192,713 508,845 422,294) 2,379,076 


1960 | 883,823 60,676 | 944,499 | 184,221 | 432,749 | 463,358) 2,024,827 
. 1961 | 1,107,518 68,472 | 1,175,990 | 198,110 | 437,852 | 432,3011] 2,244,253 
1962 | 1,144,364 64,818 | 1,209,182 | 218,138 | 469,356 | 619,902 || 2,516,578 
1963 | 1,389,923 72,243 | 1,462,166 | 281,048 | 460,122 | 619,890 || 2,823, 226 


1 Includes other construction. 


The indexes given in Table 14 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative proportions 
of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such propor- 
tions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 


14.—Index Numbers of Prices of Building Materials, and Wage Rates and 
Employment in Construction Industries, 1954-63 


(Av. 1949=100) 


Prices of 

Building Materials Wage Rates in| Employment 

Year a aes an Building 3 

: : Non- ndustries! onstruction 

Residential residential 

Ly ibe ooo. 28 Oia ep geneina enlace rer ie Wale 121.8 1471 teal 
SNe 4 Ric SROs A Ot he A ee 124.3 123.4 146.6 120.2 
ea EPRI Irie © a6 srs s co. 000 @ snagecenoyn aman Peis raises 128.5 128.0 152.4 145.5 
WEDS oy 3 catrtndts, OLY UacaPI CTS SCRE PE In eee ied aR. = 128.4 130.0 162.9 147.7 
Tee, 5 Bo atk SCRE ae or eee een eee 12723 129.8 173.6 130.1 
NACA MR sett oA Bias iicterecvart« nares’ ALES ede 130.0 oilerg 183.4 136.5 
LORIN s. Got oRcsls, falas ot gales uta e Silas abuts 129.2 ley dar) 195.5 128.6 
MRM ANCES. aidit-w a's ee ahs oh ae AE RE PA. 128.4 11a 199.7 1220 
Demi eer Ao a ciee sorsgéis axis: -xajsncr-pei aaa? «3 129.6 131.9 209.7 137%..4, 
LOI ARES CREME TS RE oe STS « oe Shee eet ethan so 134.4 135.5 21750 129.4 


1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers with 15 or more employees. 
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Section 3.—Housing* 


Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918, when it made money available to 
the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general piece 
of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This was 
followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present National Housing Act, defined as ‘‘an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing and 
living conditions’. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), a Crown agency 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act and co- 
ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation has the 
authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long-term 
outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an insurer of 
mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an owner of 
property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated with housing 
and assists provinces and municipalities in many aspects of urban growth. 


In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effectively 
by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mortgage money 
and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to prospective home 
owners. 


The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
half of the country’s present stock of approximately 5,000,000 houses have been built 
since the first covering legislation was enacted; about one-third of these were financed in 
one way or another under the Housing Acts. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
the Federal Government is active in many ways. 


Loan Insurance.—Mortgage loans made by approved lenders may be insured for new 
home-ownership and rental housing and for existing dwellings in approved urban renewal 
areas. They are normally available from approved lenders (chartered banks, life insurance, 
trust and loan companies) to individual home-owner applicants, to builders constructing 
houses for sale or for rent, to rental investors and to special groups such as co-operative 
housing associations and farmers. Upon application, the borrower pays CMHC a fee of 
$35 per unit to help defray expenses incurred in the examination of plans and specifications, 
in the determination of lending values and in compliance inspections during construction. 
An approved lender requires evidence that a home owner or home purchaser is providing 
5 p.c. of the value of the house from his own resources. For the home owner this equity may 
be in the form of cash or a combination of cash, land and labour; for the home purchaser 
it may be in cash or labour. The regulations require that gross debt service—the ratio of 
repayments of principal, interest and municipal taxes to the income of the borrower— 
should not exceed 27 p.c., although instances involving higher ratios may be considered on 
their merits. The borrower pays an insurance fee which is added to the amount of the loan 
and is repaid over the term of the mortgage; the fee ranges from 1? p.c. to 23 p.c. of 
the loan, according to type of unit and time of mortgage advances. 


For home-ownership housing, loans may be up to 95 p.c. of the first $13,000 of lending 
value and 70 p.c. of the balance but may not exceed $15,600 for a house with four or more 
bedrooms or $14,900 for a house with fewer than four bedrooms. Loans for rental houses 
may be up to 85 p.c. of the lending value, subject to the same maximum loan amounts. 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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The maximum loan available for apartment multiple-family dwellings is $12,000 per 
family housing unit. The period for loan repayment is generally 25 years but may be ex- 
tended to 35 years if the lender agrees. Repayments are made in equal monthly instal- 
ments which include payment of interest and loan principal. The total monthly payment 
includes one twelfth of the estimated municipal taxes. The interest rate is prescribed by 
the Governor in Council; on June 13, 1963, it was reduced from 63 p.c. to 64 p.c. 


Direct Loans——-CMHC may make direct loans for both home-ownership and rental 
housing where, in the opinion of the Corporation, loans are not available through approved 
lenders. Loans are made to any eligible home-owner applicant but direct loans to builders 
are subject to a requirement that the houses be pre-sold to satisfactory purchasers. Loans 
not subject to pre-sale condition were made available in the fall of 1963 and again in 
1964 to support the Federal Government’s winter-building incentive program by ensuring 
an adequate supply of mortgage funds. By the end of 1963, direct lending by the Corpo- 
ration totalled nearly $1,900,000,000 and in June 1964 the amount that may be advanced 
for this purpose out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was increased from $2,000,000,000 
to $2,500,000,000. 


CMHC, with Government approval by Order in Council, may make loans to non- 
profit corporations and limited-dividend housing companies to assist in financing the con- 
struction of low-rental housing projects or in the purchase of existing buildings and their 
conversion into .a low-rental housing project. In addition to self-contained units, de- 
velopments undertaken by non-profit corporations may include hostel or dormitory 
accommodation for the elderly and individuals and families of low income. The divi- 
dends of a limited-dividend company are restricted by the terms of its charter to 5 p.c. or 
less of paid-up share capital. Loans may be up to a maximum of 90 p.c. of the lending 
value established by CMHC. The period for repayment may not exceed the useful life 
of the project and in any case may be for not more than 50 years. The interest rate is 
established by Order in Council. Plans and specifications for such projects must be 
approved by the Corporation as well as financing and operating arrangements. 


Since December 1960, the National Housing Act has provided financial assistance for 
the elimination or prevention of water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized to make a 
loan to a province, municipality or a municipal sewerage corporation for the construction 
or expansion of a central plant for the treatment and disposal of sewage wastes and the 
construction of one or more trunk collector sewers. The loan may not exceed two thirds 
of the cost of the project and the maximum repayment term is 50 years from date of com- 
pletion. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. The agreement cover- 
ing the project contains a condition whereby 25 p.c. of the loan principal and 25 p.c. of the 
accrued interest will be forgiven for projects completed to the satisfaction of CMHC on 
or before Mar. 31, 1967. Where construction is not complete before that date, 25 p.c. of 
the loan advanced or warrantable by construction progress at that date, plus 25 p.c. of the 
accrued interest on advances, may be forgiven. 


Long-term loans to universities, colleges, co-operative associations and charitable 
corporations are authorized under the Act for the construction of university housing projects 
or the acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into a university housing project. 
CMHC may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost subject to maximum amounts as follows: 
houses with four or more bedrooms, $15,600 and with fewer than four bedrooms, $14,900; 
self-contained apartments, $12,000 per unit; and hostels, $7,000 per student accommodated. 
Term of the loan may not exceed 50 years. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor 
in Council. 


Guarantees —CMHC is authorized to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made 
for additions, repairs and alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improve- 
ment loan and the balance owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the 
property may not exceed $4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a 
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duplex, semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. 
Loans are repayable in monthly instalments, together with interest at the rate of 6 p.c., in 
not more than 10 years. 


Public Housing.—Under the National Housing Act and complementary provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter into a 
partnership agreement to build rental housing for families and individuals of low income or 
purchase and rehabilitate existing housing for this purpose. Projects may include hostel 
or dormitory accommodation in addition to self-contained units. The Federal Government 
bears up to 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the remainder, 
although the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion of the pro- 
vincial share. Projects are of two types—subsidized and full recovery. In the former, 
rents are related to the tenant’s family income and size of family and operating deficits 
are shared on the same contractual basis as the capital costs; in the latter, rents are set 
at a level sufficient to amortize capital costs and to recover operating expenses. The 
Federal Government and the government of a province may also enter into an agreement 
to provide for a land assembly project which involves the development of raw land for 
housing purposes. Such projects are financed in the same manner as federal-provincial 
housing projects. 


A 1964 amendment to the National Housing Act authorized another type of assistance 
to produce public housing—the Corporation may make long-term loans to a province, or 
to a municipality or public housing agency with the approval of the province, for the 
provision of public housing accommodation for low-income individuals and families. 
Projects may consist of new construction or existing buildings and include dormitory and 
hostel accommodation as well as self-contained family units. Loans may be up to 90 p.c. 
of the total cost as determined by CMHC and for a term as long as 50 years but not in 
excess of the useful life of the development. The maximum amount that may be borrowed 
for a house with four or more bedrooms is $15,600 and for a house with three or fewer 
bedrooms, $14,900. The maximum loan for a fully serviced apartment is $12,000 and for 
hostels or dormitories, $7,000 for each person accommodated. The interest rate is set 
by the Governor in Council. 


The 1964 amendment also provides for federal contributions to assist in meeting losses 
incurred in the operation of public housing projects. Such grants, covering up to 50 p.e. 
of operating losses, may be for a period up to 50 years but not exceeding the useful life of 
the project. Grants may be provided whether or not a public housing project is undertaken 
with a loan under the National Housing Act. Loans to assist proponents of public housing 
projects to acquire land for future projects were also authorized; the maximum loan is 
90 p.c. of the cost of acquiring and servicing the property. 


Urban Renewal.—The 1964 changes in the National Housing Act broadened substan- 
tially the scope of federal assistance available to provinces and municipalities undertaking 
‘programs of urban renewal. CMHC, with Federal Government approval, may arrange with 
a municipality to undertake either a city-wide study or a study within a specific area for 
the purpose of identifying blighted areas, determining housing requirements and providing 
data upon which an orderly program of conservation, rehabilitation and redevelopment can 
be based. The federal contribution may be as much as 75 p.c. of the cost of a city-wide 
study and up to 50 p.c. of the cost of a limited area study. The amended legislation also 
authorizes federal contributions equal to one half of the costs of preparing an urban renewal 
scheme setting out proposals for urban renewal action, a similar cost-sharing arrangement 
for the implementation of a scheme, and loans up to two thirds of the provincial or municipal 
share of the cost of carrying out an urban renewal scheme. Loans may be for 15 years at 
an interest rate prescribed by the Governor in Council. To encourage the improvement and 
conservation of housing meeting minimum standards of construction, loans under the home- 
ownership and rental housing provisions of the Act were also authorized in June 1964 for 
the sale, purchase or refinancing of existing housing in urban renewal areas not designated 
for demolition. 
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CMHC Building.—The Corporation may construct and administer housing and certain 
other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and agencies. 
Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, the calling 
of public tenders and the administration of construction contracts—including any necessary 
on-site surveying and engineering. On such contracts the Corporation carries out full 
architectural and engineering inspections. 


Research—CMHC is concerned with building technology in the formulation of 
standards for housing construction, in the use of suitable materials and in the development 
of new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory facilities but has direct 
experience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of specialists in various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government in such matters. Research into the factors 
affecting housing is concerned with the measurement of the demand for new housing, the 
volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage money for house construction. 
The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical information on housing. Funds 
provided under the National Housing Act support the activities of the Canadian Housing 
Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada and the Canadian 
Council on Urban and Regional Research. 


Other Federal Legislation —The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long-term 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see pp. 450-451); the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for housing and 
other purposes (see pp. 326-327); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (see pp. 
452-453) provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved 
lending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes are 
concerned only incidentally with housing. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces have complementary legislation providing 
for joint federal-provincial housing and land assembly projects. In addition, separate 
legislation with respect to housing has been enacted by several provinces. An Act to 
Improve Housing Conditions, 1948 (QS 1948, c. 6), passed by the Quebec Government, 
provides for a subsidy on mortgage loan interest charges in excess of 3 p.c. on new dwel- 
lings. In Ontario, the Planning Act (RSO 1960, c. 296) empowers municipalities with 
approved official plans to designate redevelopment areas and acquire and clear land for 
designated purposes. The Rural Housing Assistance Act (RSO 1960, c. 355) authorizes 
the establishment of a Crown company—the Rural Housing Finance Corporation—to lend 
and invest mortgage money for new rural housing. The Junior Farmer Establishment Act 
(RSO 1960, c. 198) provides loans to young qualified farmers for housing and other purposes. 


Four provinces have legislation enabling their government to make grants for the 
construction of housing for elderly people. Manitoba provides one third of the construction 
costs of a two-person unit or $1,667 per unit, whichever is the lesser, and one third of the 
construction costs of a one-person unit or $1,400 per unit. In addition, grants are made for 
the construction of hostels and the purchase and conversion of existing buildings—one 
third of the construction cost or $1,200 per bed for the former and one third of $700 per 
bed for existing buildings. Grants in Ontario may be made only to a limited-dividend 
housing company that has received a loan under NHA provisions. Grants are calculated 
at the rate of $500 for each dwelling unit or 50 p.c. of the costs in excess of the CMHC loan, 
whichever is the lesser. In British Columbia, capital grants do not exceed one third of the 
total cost of the project and the limited-dividend housing company must provide equity 
amounting to 10 p.c. of the total. In Saskatchewan, capital grants are made up to 20 p.c. 
of the total capital cost. 
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Subsection 2.—Housing Activities in 1963-64 


Housing starts in Canada reached their second highest annual volume in 1963 and 
increased again in the first eight months of 1964. The 1963 total of 148,624 units, sub- 
stantially in excess of the previous year’s figure of 130,095, was surpassed only in 1958 when 
starts on all types of dwellings numbered 164,632. Total investment in new housing in 
1963 amounted to $1,713,000,000, 7.9 p.c. more than in 1962. Between the first of January 
and the end of August 1964, housing starts in municipalities of 5,000 or more population 
totalled 78,318 units, nearly 11 p.c. above the figure for the same period of 1963. 


The high level of starts since the beginning of 1963 reflected an accelerated program of 
apartment construction‘in many Canadian cities. Starts on these dwellings, a large number 
of which were financed by conventional mortgage loans, totalled 59,680 in 1963, an increase 
of 46 p.c. over the 1962 total of 40,935. The upward swing continued into 1964, reaching 
43,888 in the first eight months, a rise of 26 p.c. over the same period of 1963. 


Although starts on single detached dwellings were lower during the first eight months 
of 1963 than in the similar period of 1962, they were very high in the last three months of 
the year, so that the total for 1963 reached 77,158, a figure nearly 4 p.c. above the 1962 
volume. This late-year increase was mainly attributable to the introduction of the Federal 
Government’s house-building incentive program which provided a cash payment of $500 
to the first owner of houses built during the winter months—Dec. 1, 1963 to Apr. 15, 1964; 
nearly 30,000 dwellings qualified for the bonus. An increase in the maximum amounts of 
National Housing Act loans authorized in the summer of 1963 and an extended program of 
direct lending by CMHC in the fall also contributed to the record level of starts in the usual 
off-season period. 


15.—Dwelling Units Started and Completed, by Type of Financing, 1954-63 and by Region, 
1962 and 1963 


Dwelling Units Started 


National Housing Act Conven- Dwelling 
Year and Region —_—_—_———————————-] | tional All Units 
CMHC Approved Institu- Other Total Completed 
Tones Lenders tional Financing 
Loans Loans 
No No No. No No No 
ML EEN Ro RS ccs oe once 15215 48,819 32,891 30, 602 ig eA vet 101,965 
LOGE Pe. Soe Gea ee eee ae CA Oe ere 2,120 63,073 35,999 37,084 138, 276 127,929 
OSG: cn dcemd Sa oe FOOTE Fok DOI SS 2,712 40,149 35, 687 48,763 127,311 135,700 
NEY Ss Bee te A NS RNY Soe SOS SARA. 22,300 23,971 32, 866 43,170 122,340 117, 283 
TOBS:. SARE PASE eas eed oa oe 35,795 44,533 42,929 41,375 164, 632 146, 686 
AU ey Aceh hors Geeta mire ae 35, 229 26,596 45,198 34,322 141,345 145, 671 
1900 re ce etter mane Mice 13,788 18, 923 40,116 36,031 108, 858 123,757 
LOGS PSS ee os ui tare cee ata 23, 852 35, 334 38,316 28,075 125,577 115, 608 
LOG Z ire cts site Eee ere eee ee re 15,633 31,790 54,214 28, 458 130,095 126, 682 
1968 dicais aid earseyse ceria. tee Peete eee « 21,213 28,505 71, 983 26, 923 148, 624 128,191 
1962 
Atlantic Provinces.................- 668 1,031 2,668 3,076 7,443 7,650 
QmeDeGe tan Mantis Sere a ren. ion 4,760 6, 844 18,590 9,958 40,152 35,782 
Ontario?) #4 Mee SA eee 3, 886 15,974 20, 876 3,570 44,306 47, 287 
Prainie: Provinces. ck: «santas 5,167 6,315 5, 869 6,951 24,302 24,043 
British @ommpiawr: soveee teers oe 1152 1,626 6,211 4,903 13, 892 11,920 
1963 

Atlantio:Provinces?.:.1 <..cteersee ee 636 614 3,146 2,566 6, 962 7,903 
Quebec actirescack « deccctas te tance 6, 462 5,335 22,678 8,916 43,391 38, 989 
Cmtariog. ly, seek. ee re ees 6, 408 16, 428 27,449 5,672 55,957 43, 400 
Prairie, Provincés@aneb 2. eee 6,062 4,750 8, 874 5,299 24,985 22,087 


British Colambis....< 452. .sss0es 1,645 1,378 9, 836 4,470 17,329 15,812 
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16.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1962 and 1963 


Dwelling Units Started 


Population 1963 
con sa | soe Sd 
0) 9 : Semi- Ow 
Total Sees a detached and 
ner and Duplex | Apartment 
; 000 No No. No No No 
Metropolitan Areas— 
KG ROR Re a Paice ale wei ns ts aye 279 5,136 3,672 1,990 248 1, 434 
BGINOMbOW see tec See tanptla stent: 337 5,255 4,883 2,890 166 1, 827 
Halifax terre. & fcr sn Te Cts h 184 1,590 1,660 458 120 1,082 
EEA ai (tay Se ee eras Be te 395 2,921. 3, 868 2,015 69 1,784 
HOHICHEROL Met ome rs eet e tes haere 155 1,381 2,628 1,184 78 1,366 
Tondonkt ieee wees ie Ft ONE Sahat 181 2,201 2,129 1,018 110 1,001 
Nien GOs Getces. Pk lott A erst Bw ch ra > 2,110 25,610 26,616 7,216 1, 227 18,173 
Ottawesiull ences. ee eee eee 430 6,346 7,244- 2,028 845 4,371 
Ouebees seis: ea a so Ye: 358 3,946 4,535 2,056 192 2,287 
SHAT PMO NT ytiusale sce, « cuastiva es oibimnetaye ela. abs 96 541 44] 293 30 118 
SHO Sete oe eto eee ee 91 373 521 511 — 10 
Sucdburyserrweasieee sees woe8 FF 111 1232 484 306 108 uf 
MRA gart Cae Ws ae Oe eee oe 1,824 16,546 23, 423 7,947 2,490 12,986 
WancOUuVele rs. cores cere entra te es 790 7,387 8,941 3,788 86 5, 067 
WAVETHONG Chae 5 eRe rea ete 154 1,601 1,848 1,018 30 800 
Witril Saree started ces ci era ciate ote 193 495 728 405 — 323 
Wisintpeey ta. Wa Seti ets Eee. Si 476 2,857 4,519 2,056 172 2,291 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas.... 8,164 85,468 98,140 37,179 5,971 54,990 
Major Urban Areas— 
Brantiond sans tee aes ei 57 326 324 280 2 42 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiére............ 105 373 379 316 12 OL 
WPKUMIMONG VIC. scene ccc sues ce 39 161 321 223 46 52 
Fort William-Port Arthur........ 93 570 547 500 14 33 
(Gitelip ets cet or ok - Sal ldiccears Sy 42 311 271 189 16 66 
Stites HOME rset etreiters ce c.clng cee 63 445 777 424 20 333 
MOnCLON ER aerts eee: Dddninee aes 56 480 308 222 30 56 
LSPA Ch | ee cde 55 197 313 189 122 
OSM eters ait Oi eres Sigcle ete 81 680 1,314 816 6 492 
Peterborotghest. £0.25 ssa Se eee. 50 157 266 213 4 49 
Regina teverregnseaicsses eae 112 1,208 1,512 943 24 545 
SEMCAUMATINES fe nae s ce ets hoes 95 437 618 526 2 90 
Ste cGy cs. tos. ote. oe Ae 35 118 113 98 4 11 
Sarnine. |. fn Bc Role ove tae SAN 61 214 436 269 — 167 
Saskatoon, .arcsrsteree ree eee 96 1,009 1,156 706 45 405 
AUG SUR e MATIC sore cious af 4 Sevens s 58 556 693 322 4 367 
Sawa nieatie ese ee wrote a eas,e 64 222 171 165 2 4 
SREEDEOO Ot e fae tele cuevelnr ets cvaisutese 70 691 972 346 108 518 
Sydney-Glace Bay............... 106 110 103 101 2 —_— 
Himnriangs. «es ne ttl de oe bus Does 40 77 84 78 6 — 
PPT OISCEIVACEON Oe aed A 10 koa tee sisiels's 84 544 589 435 116 38 
NADIE 71 52) Cs cee eS Le eee = 30 167 198 108 40 50 
Totals, Major Urban Areas.... 1,492 9,053 11, 465 7,469 505 3,491 
ATU Bieicmre ase ec hd cysteine Soca, ol 8,545 35,574 39,019 32,510 1,415 5,094 
Canada eRe Rossi ae 18,201 130,095 148, 624 77,158 7,891 63,575 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—Mortgage loans for 54,694 
dwellings were approved under the Act in 1963 compared with 47,689 in 1962. In the 
same period, approved lenders provided loans in the amount of $364,500,000 as against 
$383,852,000, and direct lending by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation rose to 
$295,828,000 from $163,309,000. 


Following a reduction in the interest rate on insured mortgages from 6% p.c. to 6% p.c. 
in June 1963, there were developments in the United States which had the effect of increas- 
ing long-term interest rates in Canada. These developments included a rise in the U.S. 
Federal Reserve discount rate and announcement of the proposed interest equalization tax. 
Consequently, NHA lending by approved lenders declined during the year, with loans for 
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30,085 dwellings compared with 32,437 in 1962. Under these circumstances, the private 
lenders directed their operations mainly to the conventional mortgage sector, particularly 
for apartment construction. Conventional lending for new housing totalled $1,307,000,000 
in 1963, surpassing by a wide margin the 1962 figure of $862,000,000. Of the 30,085 dwel- 
lings financed by approved lender loans under the NHA in 1963, 16,986 were made by life 
insurance companies, 11,970 by trust companies, and 1,126 by loan and other companies. 
The chartered banks continued virtually inactive as mortgage lenders. 


While the reduced NHA lending activity by approved lenders was accompanied by an 
increase in the demand for direct loans, the main impetus to the high volume of lending by 
CMHC was the extension of these loans to builders, without the usual pre-sale requirements, 
in the fall. As a result of this action to support the Federal Government’s winter house- 
building incentive program, direct loans reached an unprecedented level in the last quarter 
of the year. Loans were approved for 15,333 dwellings during the period as compared with 
4,031 in the same three months of 1962. When the success of the winter-building program 
was assured by Nov. 15, the Corporation reverted to its policy of making direct loans to 
individual prospective home owners and builders where the sale of the houses had already 
been arranged. Direct loans continued to be available for rental housing construction where 
assistance was not available from approved lenders and CMHC was satisfied that a need 
for the units existed. 


Lending under the Act declined by some 9 p.c. in the first eight months of 1964 with 
the approval of loans for 30,073 dwellings as against 33,048 a year previous. Approved 
lender loans declined by 20 p.c. to 19,604 but the drop was substantially offset by an increase 
of nearly 24 p.c. in direct loans, which numbered 10,469. Following announcement of the 
Government’s decision to repeat the winter house-building incentive program in 1964-65, 
CMHC was authorized in September to again make available direct loans to merchant buil- 
ders without the pre-sale requirement. This action will undoubtedly have a marked effect 
on the housing market during the winter months. 


17.—Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1954-63 


New Existing Other 
Housing Houses Property 
Year Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans Loans Loans 


$000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 


LOGE cas tule aT didn cp rae ROO Re TEs ous 464 180 145 115 904 
LOGO revere ir spre TU OT TAT eee RTE 639 235 183 138 1,195 
LOGOS Pile. 3 cs AR aad ate RNS eds 425 255 177 141 

MO Ren SAG non Dn ipnecie oro. cr: 278 239 150 104 771 
LQRON Madece Rida enkincd ode sae Bambaes «4 519 291 208 174 1,192 
Se the DERE eo eee ee 308 343 216 216 1,083 
1066 cer rr ene rnneereintnnemerees 242 307 221 263 1,033 
VOOR oatinls « Ohta aiie Wee wees tits aera meals 453 333 300 298 1,384 
O08 i. as earn roe eC cca he Sa 412 450 358 311 1,531 
DOGS acnacuid skeen a tea poke See 385 652 430 373 1,840 


Borrower and House Characteristics—Purchasers of NHA-financed houses in 1963 had 
an average income of $6,179—slightly higher than the 1962 figure of $6,015. Income of 
borrowers for houses financed by approved lender loans averaged $6,450 and, for houses 
assisted by direct loans from CMHC, $5,684. The purchase price of the average house was 
$15,229 with a down payment of $2,634. Monthly payments by borrowers, including prin- 
cipal, interest and municipal taxes, averaged 21.4 p.c. of income, unchanged from 1962. 


As in 1962, the average age of borrowers was 34.5 years, with approximately half the 
total in the 25-34 age group. The percentage of larger families borrowing under the Act 
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continued to increase, 31.0 p.c. having three or more children as compared with 29.6 p.c. 
in 1962 and 12.5 p.c. in 1950. Approximately 72 p.c. of borrowers were buying a house 
for the first time. 

The increase in family size of borrowers was accompanied by a heavier volume of houses 
with four or more bedrooms. These homes, representing 22.7 p.c. of the total as against 
17.8 p.c. in 1962, contributed to an increase in the average size of dwellings to 1,204 square 
feet from 1,189 square feet in 1962. While bungalows remained by far the most popular 
type. of house—72.0 p.c. of the total—the trend to larger houses was accompanied by 
an increase in the number of two-storey dwellings to 7.0 p.c. from 4.7 in 1962. Split-level 
houses, as in 1962, formed 20.2 p.c. of the total. 


Loans to Limited-Dividend Housing Companies——Construction of limited-dividend 
housing projeets showed a marked increase in 1963. Loans were approved for projects 
comprising 2,094 units as compared with 1,482 dwellings in 1962. Of the total, 1,111 units 
were for occupancy by low-income families and 983 for elderly persons. Loans were made 
to non-profit organizations and municipalities for projects involving 1,889 units; entre- 
preneurs, whose developments are subject to more restrictive terms, received loans for 
205 dwellings. 


Home Improvement Loans——The volume of NHA-guaranteed bank loans for home 
improvements declined slightly in 1963 when 22,024 loans amounting to $36,700,000 were 
approved, as compared with 23,895 loans for $38,000,000 in 1962. Outstanding debt of 
such loans at the end of 1963 was reported by the banks as $71,700,000; the total a year 
earlier was $69,900,000. The Home Improvement Loan Insurance Fund, comprised of 
fees received from borrowers, was $2,600,000 compared with $2,500,000 a year previously. 


Loans for University Housing Projects —There was a sharp increase in 1963 in the 
volume of NHA lending for university housing projects. Thirty-three loans, amounting to 
$27,600,000, were made to universities and colleges for the construction of accommodation 
for 6,300 students. In 1962, 19 loans were approved for projects housing 4,400 students. 
Loans made in 1963 were distributed provincially as follows:— 


Students 
Province Loans Amount to be 
Accommodated 

No. $7000 No. 
ING VALCO Liat. oa ane Sic are eieron torah b+ wip naar oe 1 1,232 244 
GEOG sie renT aes Eats Se ouie eR Bie ae dees 21 13,515 3,081 
ROE AT ote ehareare cin orslevc reuse icrentaie Sie’ viske sees hehe 6 3,226 855 
EL) DTErH 22 5 grea bat Sp Pasian e eene apelin eet bee inde dipraties 2 3,845 997 
Brits COMM DATs ec scc eect eee eee keene 3 5,810 1,220 


Since authorization of university housing loans in December 1960 to December 1963, 
74 loans totalling $70,100,000 were approved for the construction of residences for 15,100 
students. The statutory limit of $100,000,000 that may be advanced for university housing 
loans was increased to $150,000,000 in June 1964. 


Loans for Municipal Sewage Treatment Projects—During 1963, 178 loans amounting 
to $36,000,000 were made to assist municipalities in financing sewage treatment projects. 
This activity was distributed provincially as follows:— 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 

No. $000 No. $’000 

Newfoundland.......... 3 83 Ontario ne 2h seit 62 16,999 
Prince Edward Island. . 2) 25 ManiGoiais weeon ttise® + ax 28 12,618 
Nova Scotiat. 2. 6 ers os. 2 219 Saskatchewan.......... 39 550 
New Brunswick........ 5 179 ATDOY GA to att osiaiseee 9 243 


MIAEDOCIM om csterde van chs 19 2,273 British Columbia....... 9 2,723 
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By the end of 1963, nearly 18 p.c. of all Canadian cities, towns and villages had received 
assistance for municipal sewage treatment projects, which were first authorized in December 
1960. During the period, 532 loans totalling $119,000,000 were made to 442 municipalities. 
Projects have been approved for all ten provinces with the greatest volume in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Quebec. 


Mortgage Marketing—Further efforts were made during the year to stimulate the 
development of a market for NHA insured first mortgages. Including those sold by CMHC, 
sales of mortgages in 1963 amounted to more than $130,000,000 as compared with 
$101,000,000 in 1962. The Corporation made two offerings amounting to $70,000,000, 
of which $62,250,000 were sold to members of the Investment Dealers’ Association of 
Canada, NHA approved lenders and their NHA approved correspondents. Total sales 
from the Corporation’s mortgage portfolio since the initial offering was made in June 1961 
reached almost $154,000,000 at the end of 1963. An amendment to the National Housing 
Act in June 1964 empowered the Corporation to give added support to the development 
of a mortgage market by making short-term loans available to any holder of NHA mort- 
gages. Previously, such loans were restricted to NHA approved lenders. 


Urban Redevelopment.—Federal aid to assist municipalities undertaking redevelopment 
projects was extended to three cities in 1963. A net contribution of $848,600 was approved 
for the third redevelopment project in Halifax, involving the acquisition and clearance of a 
31-acre blighted area in the northeast section of the city. The cleared land will be used 
mainly for residential purposes including a proposed 150-unit public housing development. 
Approximately 19 acres of land near Montreal’s waterfront are being redeveloped for 
industrial purposes, with a net federal contribution of $1,200,000. Families living in the 
area have been offered alternative accommodation in federal-provincial and CMHC-owned 
projects in the city. Half of the $3,300,000 net cost of an Ottawa redevelopment project 
is being met through a federal grant. The project calls for clearance of a rundown area of 
16.7 acres in the west-central part of the city. The land will be used for the construction of 
a subsidized low-rental housing project and a high school and for commercial purposes. 
Other redevelopment projects have been completed or are under way in St. John’s, Nfld., 
Saint John, N.B., Toronto, Hamilton, Sarnia and Windsor, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Federal-Prowincial Projects Approval under federal-provincial arrangements was 
given during 1963 to projects in Chatham and Moncton, N.B.; Cochrane, Collingwood, 
Delhi, Fort Frances, Kapuskasing, Lindsay, Ottawa, Palmerston, Port Arthur, Timmins 
and Toronto, Ont.; and Estevan, North Battleford and Regina, Sask. The projects will 
provide 864 units of rental accommodation for lease to low-income families. Developments 
comprising 12,031 units have been approved since 1950 when the first project was authorized. 
During 1963, three land-assembly projects were also approved under federal-provincial 
arrangements. The developments, located in Carleton Place, Toronto and Trenton, Ont., 
will provide a total of 597 serviced building lots. From the inception of the program in 
1949, a total of 18,085 lots had been authorized for development and 10,253 sold by the 
end of 1963. 


Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the 1961 Census* 


The tremendous upsurge in building construction in the 1951-61 decade is reflected 
in the 1961 Housing Census resultst which recorded 1,145,198 more occupied dwellings in 
1961 than in 1951, the total for Canada in the later year being 4,554,493. The rate of in- 
crease in occupied dwellings of 33.6 p.c. exceeded the population increase of 30.2 p.c. in 
the same period. 


* More detailed information may be found in Vol. II (Part 2) of the 1961 Census (Catalogue Nos. 93-523 to 93-535). 

t Based on a 20-p.c. sample of occupied dwellings across Canada. A dwelling, for census purposes, is a structur- 
ally separate set of living quarters with a private entrance either from outside the building or from a common hall or 
stairway inside. The entrance must not be through anyone else’s living quarters. 
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Table 18 gives a summary of housing characteristics for Canada in 1951 and 1961. 
In this period both owned and rented dwellings increased by about one third and single 
detached dwellings and apartments and flats increased at about the same proportionate 
rate. The median value of homes was $11,021 in 1961 and the median monthly cash rent 
$62. Almost two out of five dwellings were constructed in the postwar period, a fact 
reflected in part in the proportion of dwellings in need of repair, which dropped from 13.4 
p.c. in 1951 to 5.6 p.c. in 1961. 


18.—Housing Characteristics, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


PAC; PGi 
: Item 19511 of 1961 of 
otal Total 
Totals, Occupied Dwellings.................... 0c cece eee eee No. | 3,409,295 | 100.0 || 4,554,493 | 100.0 
Tenure— 
WW meE-OCCUPICG Mal iy Madde scald ft eioikss bosig tebe ole ons os dette No. 2, 236, 955 65.6 || 3,005,587 66.0 
NGG NOT (ONG O1)C6'O learscneWenrs Mace CRRIraCACICRE: ERCICSCYCIDY ECL YOR CR ASIRCEAOIS hos Ss 1,172,340 34.4 |] 1,548,906 84.0 
Type— 
Single detached Givi rackets ote ce ot Ae pote sR eeterdte salto es No. 2,275,615 66.7 || 2,978,501 65.4 
rartrents, fated sce) Oho hes ots Ae cin eed. » Jeane e 885, 565 26.0 || 1,151,098 25.0 
Dwellings by period of construction— 
Before loco es traee lds baer eck Ae Eee Oa. Wan ot No. a3 3 1,391,719 30.6 
ZOO AS ee eee Sead Sie MORALMGAD A 6G tebe adiotdis cael RMS es ia Me 1,148,389 2bz2 
SUT COM GAS ace Ae ccc fo CCN cot MSO os whe chatteydeeds » cake Blea 4 OY ee 2,014,385 44.2 
rwellings in need. Of MAJOr FEPAIT AW .- 4. oes noes wp sie wie whe a ds eae No. 457,570 13.4 255, 414 5.6 
MA MOOMS Per CWELLINE. ... 1. Hee ade G2 belo ne «helen se viedo ae No. Be Lae 5.3 
Pevmebedroome per dwelling s7rsryrree areas ee cee Sarees cee ore tetas 4 x 3 Dall i 
Ona deded Wellin es? ec. 4 kihaacagen! dep nh e Papbe pas. oan “ 641, 820 18.8 750, 942 16.5 
WG CIANEVaIUIG: O88 SSR so on SAM e te fo oe sss a Sete Mae cass delete $ a sé 11,021 Se 
ow ewine si With" MOTtGaee?s sors e sided os cn oes els coe eb oreo oe No. 394,910 29.3 979, 966 45.5 
Mociean- monthly Cash ment! $F Apes oe ¢ oe skdle seal Meretete « haere $ 34 ai 62 ty 
Dwellings heated principally by— 
(SoasOiwOOG Aik 5 sb Re 255 FAA 5A Goa bert tee ieee No. 2,387,375 70.0) 1,062,751 23.3 
AOh ile eee = Ss Re Rees as Se sd sts ot FR LS ie de. AT ae 774, 535 22 MN) cae O00, 416 56.3 
ate tate = 2 Sch ee $s ORG Ns sock REN ee ale acter Sede’ asset “ 163,165 4.8 857,953 18.8 
Dwellings with— 
Stenimnoreno bt: Weaver. LUTMACE: hc cee ods mec trins able aehcbecAits.« cre ores No. 529, 465 15.5 829, 984 18.2 
fOt Alm UrnAaCe: mateo... 4s PPPs ds ods t Pee alee otk slokine od less 2 1,052,570 30.9 || 2,242,237 49.2 
elotrand cold running WATER cw 6 oF Adee cle 1.5 sate setelecdeo we a ee cS 1,939,770 56.9 || 3,650,115 80.1 
Wath OW SMOWGE! woes cos Ae tea bas Sh TL SER le cle Deh deleted so cae * 2,072,975 60.8 || 3,659,520 80.3 
Ratusiicoiety se Ute.) pitch ct ch SN a eh ted ss PES i: 2,328, 855 68.3 3,880,512 85.2 
Mechanical refrigerators Anes ts s:ss Hep eatee 4 aire Pekcoreh svn ome oben in 1,594,980 46.8 || 4,145,086 91.0 
PASSER COSA LLOMIODIIC. 1 ke hale ho.n oitietete tb anctotecuelenstopersysthakec.2 = eeu + 1,442,595 42.3 |} 3,114,677 68.4 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Dwellings in which the number of persons 
exceeded the number of rooms. 3 Figures relate to owner-occupied, single detached, non-farm dwellings 


only. 4 Figures relate to non-farm dwellings only. 


Table 19 gives certain 1961 housing characteristics by province and by metropolitan 
area. Among the provinces, Alberta had the largest proportionate gain over 1951, recording 
an increase of 39.5 p.c. and 99,059 dwellings; Ontario was first numerically with 459,625 
more dwellings in 1961 than in 1951, an increase of 38.9 p.c. Saskatchewan had the largest 
proportion of the single detached type in 1961, 85.7 p.c. of its occupied dwellings being in 
that category. On the other hand, 49 p.c. of Quebec’s dwellings were apartments or flats, 
the highest among the provinces. The largest homes were in Prince Edward Island where 
they had an average of 6.4 rooms and 3.3 bedrooms. The smallest were in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces where they averaged 4.9 rooms and 2.4 bedrooms (2.5 bedrooms in 
Saskatchewan). Crowded homes (those in which the number of persons exceeded the 
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number of rooms) were most in evidence in Newfoundland where about three out of ten 
were thus classified. The proportion of such homes was lowest in Ontario at 11.8 p.c. 


Among the metropolitan areas, Vancouver, Victoria and Windsor had the largest 
proportion of single detached type dwellings in 1961, with 75.0 p.c. of their homes in that 
category, 69.8 p.c. of Montreal’s dwellings were apartments or flats, the highest proportion 
for this group. Largest homes, on the average, were found in St. John’s, N fld., where they 
averaged 5.7 rooms and 3.0 bedrooms, and the smallest were in Sudbury, Ont., where they 
had an average of 4.6 rooms and 2.3 bedrooms. 


19.—Housing Characteristics, by Province and Metropolitan Area, Census 1961 


—eaeaeoeowowoeo—s$=So?s—s—wWwOnNhW@jvOOOnNnNnn@nonowo0DFOq=~$rR eo 


ated of es of 
welling onstruction 
Province or Total ob SSeS NEA 4 ee ‘Nope Average] Crowded 
Territory and Occupied Singl Aart: Major Se Ey ed- Dwell- 
Metropolitan Area | Dwellings De : Pp Before Since che rey rooms ings! 
e- ments, 1920 1945 Repair 
tached Flats 
No No No No No. No No No No 

Newfoundland...... 87,940 73,738 5,170 21,168 42,853 4,783 5.9 3.2 26, 254 
Pb islandysee ous 23, 942 19,427 2,259 13, 867 S17. 1,357 6.4 3.3 4,080 
Nova Scotia........ 175,340 | 134,715 25,187 83, 465 53, 858 15,158 58 3.0 31, 832 
New Brunswick....| 132,714 95,772 25,906 57, 822 44, 439 15,977 5.9 3.0 27, 836 
Quebec J 385s ae 1,191,368 467,716 583, 983 357, 568 531, 863 49,392 Dae 2.8 259, 985 
Ontario’. Ges.eeao4: 2 1,640,750 | 1,140,653 324, 859 573,071 705, 528 74,127 5.5 yar | 194, 343 
Manitoba........... 239,754 190,171 3, 115 75,417 98,039 18,505 4,9 2.4 40,261 
Saskatchewan...... 245, 424 210, 253 22,390 69, 260 97,071 22,117 4.9 225 45, 967 
Alberta tie, FAs .00: 349, 809 272,069 54,919 64,979 192,635 27,116 4.9 2.4 61,308 
British Columbia...} 459,532 367, 663 68, 632 74,740 236, 865 25,309 4.9 2.4 55, 484 
Yukon and N.W.T.. 7,920 6,324 678 362 6,117 1,573 3.4 1.5 3,592 

Canada.......... 4,554,493 | 2,978,501 | 1,151,098 | 1,391,719 | 2,014,385 | 255,414 5.3 202 | 750,942 
CalgaryaSeey ei 78, 396 50, 802 227132 15,364 50, 654 Th 5.0 2.4 8,189 
Edmonton,...-s2-e: 89, 003 61, 800 21,692 11,788 59,015 4,000 5.0 2.5 12, 892 
FHaliaxe so eee 42,366 23, 450 14, 880 13, 338 18,182 2,661 oie 75 8,520 
Hamiltontianson.. 105, 240 76, 869 21,966 34,722 47,179 3,305 5.4 2.6 11,059 
Kitchener........... 42,174 29, 688 10,038 14, 229 19,656 1,807 5.4 2.6 3,950 
Bondon ae gee... 50, 494 33, 824 14,088 18,522 22,763 1,559 Das 22D 4,624 
Montreal. at ese: « 549, 652 106,969 383,735 140, 083 278, 639 15, 401 4.9 2.0 90,908 
Ottawalsities tae 107,570 51,914 40,196 32,958 53, 852 3,892 onic: 2.6 16, 493 
Quebec hese. Fe... 79,140 23,127 45, 356 25,914 32,813 2,475 6.3 2.6 16,239 
Regina J. seca teee.. 30,123 21,544 6,771 5,627 16,057 1,446 4.8 2S 4,456 
Saint Johnet 2a) 2. 24,143 8, 854 13,345 13,756 6, 486 2, 887 5.4 2.6 3, 842 
StWolhn’ sien eee. ee: 17,917 9,537 3, 484 5,342 8,157 1,152 5.7 3.0 5,115 
Saskatoonss.tee.s.. 25,910 19,193 5,134 4,716 13,704 1,160 a0 2.4 3,555 
Sudbury Sea seo. 26,255 15,182 8,363 al 13, 439 ieaeval 4.6 2.3 7,402 
‘Roronto:. Saace te. 482, 490 268,984 128, 680 115, 868 248,985 10,747 5.5 2.6 47,311 
Vancouver.......... 228,596 171,620 47,630 36, 920 113, 479 8,510 5.0 2.4 18,977 
WVictonaseie on. 47,485 35,747 9,295 11,907 21,623 12372 5.0 203 3,229 
Windsor. ones 53,315 40,102 9,877 12,911 19, 420 2,379 5.4 2.6 5,979 
Winnipeg. Sate. tee 128,530 90,412 31, 666 40 , 733 55,079 6,421 4.9 2.4 15, 654 


1 Dwellings in which the number of persons exceeded the number of rooms. 


As shown in Table 20, Newfoundland had the largest proportion of owner-occupied 
dwellings in 1961 with 87.2 p.c., followed by Prince Edward Island with 79.2 p.c.; Quebec 
had the smallest proportion with 49.0 p.c. However, of owner-occupied, single detached, 
non-farm dwellings with mortgage, Ontario had the highest percentage (53.5) and New- 
foundland the lowest (7.9). The median value of homes ranged from $4,311 in Newfound- 
land to $12,952 in Ontario and the average cash rent from $48 in Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick to $76 in Ontario. Average gross rent, including amounts paid monthly for 
services such as water, electricity, gas or fuel, ranged from $66 in New Brunswick to $87 
in Ontario. 
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Among the metropolitan areas, Hamilton had the largest proportion of owner-occupied 
dwellings (73.5 p.c.) in 1961. Montreal ranked first among the tenant-occupied with 67.4 
p.c. The median value of owner-occupied, single homes ranged from $17,301 in Toronto 
to $9,899 in Saint John, N.B. Average cash rents were highest in Toronto at $101 and 
lowest in Saint John at $48, and average gross rents ranged from a high of $109 in Toronto 
to $64 in Quebec. 


20.—Tenure of Occupied Dwellings, Value and Rent, by Province and 
Metropolitan Area, Census 1961 


Owned Dwellings Rented Dwellings 
Province or Territory 1 .) Jp peneaee —_—___ 
an : Dwellings Average | Average 
Metropolitan Area Total eran with Total Cash Gross 
Mortgage! Rent? Rent? 


(OTS SN i Aenea oth he Creal ahaa tact Pata as 49 623 14, 850 28,796 28,773 77 85 
PECETINOT NON Sethe eee rieteac 4 eusya:dy0 = Serahe Mensieatuess 57,916 14,517 34, 687 31,087 72 80 
JE ENED Gl A Rae a Screen Ae 2 ER a SN 23, 234 14,716 11,688 19,132 78 95 
era tOneaey, nae ocee tee ee nes eae 77, 367 14,078 42,479 27,873 18 83 
PRTGCDONOP Rg of... shiks sieseun uo oMidleiosn< cacops eS 30,479 12,396 15,980 11,695 61 val 
PRONG OMe een ete oe es tnt che es ge es 33, 695 13,128 17,446 16,799 77 85 
iomir eal stpy otek or ison Ba 4 RE. ae 179, 083 15,305 65, 829 370, 569 67 80 
LAS CONSE ee eA SR Se Gri eaten 55, 569 16, 433 30,038 52,001 84 94 
Bebec rasa eo ake ohide Jtatie dale. 2 SOME 33, 458 13,673 13,665 45,682 54 64 
NEST Se SOROS Soe Se rae Mente Seer 20,048 12,190 9, 894 10,075 76 89 
CE iid EU rai Bey eee ee Sek ere 10, 682 9,899 3,352 13,461 48 67 
SUPPOUNEB Rte ehate : kee enh oc tol: 12,454 12,704 3,076 5,463 62 83 
SASKATOON ACRE ce ere OL St ya sees eB ihe 18, 363 11,752 8,757 7,547 69 80 
Sika l etait reat sy tations in cea cee tee 14,807 13, 269 6, 466 11,448 6 78 
BIGLONLO Te ST atari ee hl fe «Leds chides cae 825, 435 17,301 167,605 157,055 101 109 
WANCOUVED. f4r5 Stas. fascias cable teins sae) 159,414 13,932 81,188 69, 182 7 86 
WAGLOUIE ee a teceue Ske Loe ore otek 33, 893 11,656 15,471 13,592 65 77 
WeIMaSON, fe. ADEM eos WOON. fee a. ss EERO 38, 620 10,349 17,549 14,695 56 69 
DV PADIDOS yak. ces vuris.. «yrs hgseles cabicaie s 85, 831 12,999 44,515 42,699 71 79 
1 Figures relate to owner-occupied, single detached, non-farm dwellings only. _ 2 Figures relate to non- 


farm dwellings only, regardless of type. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Department of Labour and 
Federal Labour Legislation 


The Department of Labour.—The federal Department of Labour was established 
in 1900 under the Conciliation Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and 
settling labour disputes and required the Department to collect, compile and publish 
statistical and other relevant information. The Department also assumed the admini- 
stration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen 
employed in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants 
from public funds. Since that time the Department has been charged with the admini- 
stration of new legislation and has taken on new functions. Its work today falls very 
broadly into two main areas—industrial relations and manpower supply. 


The legislation it administers in the industrial relations area applies to employers, 
workers and trade unions under federal jurisdiction. The Department is responsible for 
conciliation procedures in industrial disputes, the investigation of complaints of unfair 
labour practices, refusals to bargain and violations of legislation, the processing of applica- 
tions for the certification and decertification of trade unions and the conducting of rep- 
resentation votes. It determines wage rates and hours of work in Federal Government 
contracts for construction or supplies, and promotes joint labour-management consultation. 
It also administers legislation to prevent discrimination in employment based on race, 
religion, colour or national origin, to provide for equal pay for female employees and to 
provide for annual vacations with pay. 

In the manpower supply area the Department has been increasingly concerned with 
promoting the best use of all available manpower resources. Under federal-provincial 
agreements, assistance is provided to the provinces for the construction and equipping of 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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technical and vocational schools and for the operation of a variety of training programs, 
including training for the unemployed in provincially organized courses. The Department 
is responsible for the co-ordination of the national program for the vocational rehabilitation 
of the civilian disabled, and provides financial assistance, also under federal-provincial 
agreements, to provincial rehabilitation programs. * The new Manpower Consultative 
Service went into operation in 1964 to assist management and unions to carry on advance 
planning to meet the manpower effect of automation and other technical changes and so 
to reduce hardship and unemployment. 


To stimulate winter activity and so increase winter employment, the Department 
organizes, in co-operation with the National Employment Service, the annual nation-wide 
“Do It Now” winter employment campaign to persuade home and business owners to 
plan inside renovation and repair work for the cold months. It is also responsible for 
the municipal winter works incentive program, through which the Federal Government 
contributes toward winter works projects undertaken by municipalities. As a further 
stimulus to winter employment, a winter house-building incentive program was introduced 
in 1963-64 (see p. 704) and continued in 1964-65. 


Research, involving regular surveys and analyses of economic and social trends . 
affecting the labour force, is an important part of its work. It studies wages and working 
conditions, employment and unemployment, particular occupations, the training and 
utilization of manpower, union organization and collective bargaining. 


Through the Women’s Bureau and the Division on Older Workers, it investigates 
the problems of women and of older persons in the labour force. It assists in the movement 
of farm workers between provinces and between Canada and the United States, under 
federal-provincial agreements. It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen 
on Canadian ships, and arranges workmen’s compensation for Federal Government em- 
ployees. 


The Department publishes the monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour 
legislation in the provinces and in other countries and operates a labour lending library. 
It provides liaison between the International Labour Organization and the federal and 
provincial governments, and is responsible for the sale and administration of Canadian 
Government annuities. 


Federal Labour Legislation.—Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying 
to all Federal Government contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of 
Commons (1900) and later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time 
to time. Wages and hours on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act and Order in Council PC 1954-2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. 
Hours of work on construction contracts are limited to eight per day and 44 per week, 
except in an emergency or in special circumstances where exemption is granted by Order 
in Council; wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district or, if 
there are no current rates, fair and reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of 
Labour. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated 
by Order in Council PC 1954-2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable 
hours. The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be 
less than those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is 
being performed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination 
against any person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to 
such alleged discrimination. 


* This subject is covered in more detail in the Education Chapter, at pp. 335-336. 
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Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Many departments and agencies of govern- 
ment employ non-office workers in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and 
forests, experimental farms, canal operation, airports and government vessels, survey 
parties, special projects, etc. Such positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil 
Service Act and rates of pay are fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the 
Department of Labour on the basis of prevailing private industry rates for comparable 
work in the appropriate area. Data used in the determination of these pay rates are 
secured from wage surveys made by Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour, from wage research conducted by the Economics and Research Branch, and from 
collective agreements and wage rates established under the legislation of some provinces. 


The Fair Wages and Prevailing Rates Division of the Industrial Relations Branch 
also recommends rates of pay for 4,000 commissionaires employed by various government 
departments and agencies throughout Canada, provides wage data to assist certain Crown 
corporations in the preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance in the establish- 
ment of class titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation techniques. 


Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury Board 
governing hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, pensions, etc., 
for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed, (2) ships’ officers and (3) ships’ crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came into 
effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. The 
Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made under 
the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 
upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 
The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are set down 
in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the Act 
has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


_ * Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from the 
Civil Service Act are given at pp. 132-141. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and 
the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively. 

Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948 to Dec. 31, 1963, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board received 1,481 applications for certification, 859 of which 
were granted, 302 rejected, 292 withdrawn and 28 were pending at the end of the period. 
Of the 955 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Act, 
849 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 68 were not settled, 29 
lapsed and nine were pending at Dec. 31, 1963. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service—During World War II, production com- 
mittees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management were 
established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of labour-management 
committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, a division of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department 
of Labour. There are now more than 1,800 active committees whose efforts are directed 
toward such objects as better understanding between management and labour, improved 
production efficiency, improved quality, reduction of waste, accident prevention, good 
housekeeping.and reduction of absenteeism. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstatement in 
their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other designated 
persons. It was originally passed in 1942, revised in 1946, and broadened in its application 
in 1954. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour through the National Employ- 
ment Service (see p. 744). 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on July 1, 
1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or national 
origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 714). This law prohibits 
acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to member- 
ship or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment 
that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, 
colour, religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956 and 
applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses coming 
within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer 
from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at which 
a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical work. 


Annual Vacations Act.—This Act was passed in January 1958 and became effective 
by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1958. It provides a one-week vacation with pay for the first 
year of employment and a two-week vacation for subsequent years, Vacation pay is 
computed at 2 p.c. of wages, as defined in the Act, for a vacation of one week and 4 p.c. 
for a vacation of two weeks. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely the 
prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer 
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and employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally 
speaking, law in relation to civil rights. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures 
have enacted a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such 
fields as working hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprentice- 
ship and training, wage payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, 
workmen’s compensation and other matters. In each province a Department of Labour 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners 
is administered by departments dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law 
in each province is administered by a Workmen’s Compensation Board appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, all provinces have 
enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum-wage-fixing board 
authority to set minimum wages for employees. Five provinces have general hours-of-work 
laws, which either limit daily and weekly working hours or require the payment of an 
overtime rate if work is continued beyond specified daily and weekly hours. 


Hours of work are also restricted and minimum wages established for certain types 
of employment under industrial standards legislation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, under the Manitoba Fair Wage Act and under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see p. 720). 


Hight provinces have passed annual vacations laws (see pp. 718-719) and in most prov- 
inces there is legislation setting a minimum age for the employment of young workers in 
various industries and occupations. A weekly day of rest is provided for by law in most 
provinces. In two provinces there are statutory requirements regarding the observance 
of certain public holidays. 


Factory or industrial safety Acts in most provinces establish safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of workers in factories and other workplaces with respect 
to such matters as sanitation, heating, lighting, ventilation and the guarding of dangerous 
machinery. Long-established laws regulating the design, construction, installation and 
operation of mechanical equipment such as boilers and pressure vessels, elevators and 
lifts and electrical installations, have been revised in recent years in line with technological 
changes, and legal standards have been set in new fields involving hazards to workers and 
the public, such as the use of gas- and oil-burning equipment. This legislation also pre- 
scribes standards of qualification for workers who install, operate or service such equip- 
ment. Laws requiring measures to be taken to eliminate accidents in construction and 
excavation work are in force in a number of jurisdictions. 


All provinces have apprenticeship laws providing for an organized procedure of 
on-the-job training and school instruction in designated skilled trades, and statutory 
provision is made in most provinces for the issue of certificates of qualification, on appli- 
cation, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. In some provinces legislation is in effect 
making it mandatory for certain classes of tradesmen to hold a certificate of competency. 


In all provinces there is legislation similar in principle to the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, designed to establish equitable relations between em- 
ployers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes. These laws 
guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, establish machinery (labour 
relations boards) for the certification of a trade union as the exclusive bargaining agent 
of an appropriate unit of employees, and make compulsory collective bargaining between 
an employer and the certified trade union representing his employees. Except in Saskat- 
chewan, they provide for compulsory conciliation, that is, they require the parties to 
comply with the conciliation procedures laid down in the Act before a strike or lockout 
may legally take place. A two-stage conciliation process is provided for—the intervention 
of a conciliation officer at the first stage of a dispute and, failing settlement, the establish- 
ment of a conciliation board. The Acts also provide for the compulsory settlement of 
any dispute that arises out of a collective agreement, and prohibit strike action while an 
agreement is in force. All prescribe and provide penalties for unfair labour practices. 
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In some provinces certain classes of employees who are engaged in essential services, such 
as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike and, in lieu of the right to strike, have 
recourse to final and binding arbitration. 

Six provinces have adopted fair employment practices laws forbidding discrimination 
in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade union membership on grounds of 
race, colour, religion or national origin. The same six provinces have laws providing that 
places to which the public is customarily admitted must be open to all without regard to 
race, colour, religion or national origin. Hight provinces have equal pay laws, which 
forbid discrimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. In Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, fair employment practices, fair accommodation practices and equal pay laws have 
been combined in one statute (the Ontario Human Rights Code and the Nova Scotia 
Human Rights Act). 

Workmen’s compensation legislation providing a system of collective liability on the 
part of employers for accidents occurring to employees in the course of their employment 


are in force in all provinces. Workmen’s compensation laws are described in greater detail 
on pp. 745-746. 


Changes in 1963.—In 1963 a number of important changes were made in provincial 
labour laws. 

The Newfoundland Legislature passed an Industrial Standards Act similar to the 
legislation in force in five other provinces. It also enacted an Hours of Work Act applying 
specifically to shop employees throughout the province. This Act limits working hours 
to eight in a day and 40 in a week unless time and one half the regular rate is paid, provides 
for a weekly rest and, subject to certain exceptions, requires shops to remain closed on 
specified public holidays. 


The Ontario Minimum Wage Act was amended to provide that tips are not to be 
counted as wages for purposes of the Act and to give authority to the Industry and Labour 
Board to fix minimum wages on an hourly rather than a weekly basis. Under this authority 
new hourly minimum wage rates have been established for workers of both sexes. The 
rates for male workers were the first to be set for men in the province. As a result of an 
amendment to the Ontario Wages Act, it is now obligatory for employers to give their 
employees a pay statement on each regular pay day. 


In Prince Edward Island, a new Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
was passed, making provision for the setting up of an organized system of apprenticeship 
training and for the voluntary certification of tradesmen. The British Columbia Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was amended to provide for the compulsory 
certification of tradesmen. In Ontario, an amendment to the Apprenticeship Act removed 
the upper age limit of 21 years for persons desiring to become apprentices in any of the 
designated trades. 


Changes were made in the labour relations laws of several provinces. The principal 
amendment in British Columbia was one permitting the parties to a collective agreement 
to refer a grievance to the Labour Relations Board as a speedier and less expensive alterna- 
tive to private arbitration. The Newfoundland amendments introduced new emergency 
procedures for hospital disputes. Amendments to the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
provided for the continuation of the bargaining rights of a trade union when a business 
changes hands. The Public Service Act was amended to establish negotiating machinery 
for provincial civil servants. Ontario thus became the second province to give its civil 
servants negotiating rights. 


Industrial safety continued to be a matter of concern and a number of special measures 
for the protection of workmen in hazardous employments were adopted. A new Loggers’ 
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Safety Act was passed in Ontario, the first safety legislation to be enacted for the logging 
industry in the province. New foundry regulations, and regulations designed to safe- 
guard workmen against accidents in hazardous underground projects, and particularly 
work in compressed air, were also issued in Ontario. Legislation governing elevators and 
hoists was revised in Manitoba. The Ontario Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act was re- 
written to bring its safety requirements into line with modern technology and practice. 
A new Act governing electrical installations was passed in New Brunswick. 


Workmen’s compensation laws were amended in five provinces. The Quebec Legisla- 
ture made provision for a much wider coverage of the Act. In Ontario, the maximum 
annual earnings on which compensation may be paid were increased from $5,000 to $6,000. 
In Quebec, the minimum payment for total disability was fixed at $25 a week instead of 
$15. Of special importance were changes with regard to the age to which children’s 
allowances are payable. In Quebec, a child is now eligible for an allowance as long as he 
is in regular attendance at school and, in Prince Edward Island, payment of compensation 
may be continued to the age of 21, at the discretion of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, in respect of a child who is furthering his education. Greater expenditures for 
rehabilitation services were authorized in Manitoba and Quebec. Both Ontario and 
Quebec reduced the waiting period to three days. 


Further information about legislative changes in 1963 may be found in the Labour 
Gazette, September—December 1963 issues. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Vacations.—Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia have statutes of general application limiting working hours. 
The Acts are of two types. Those of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia set actual 
limits on daily and weekly hours, and provide that work may not be carried on beyond 
those limits except with the permission of the administrative authority. The Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours through the requirement that one and one half 
times the regular rate must be paid if work is continued after specified limits. Hours 
are also regulated under the Industrial Standards Acts, the Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see p. 720) and there is, In addition, some 
regulation of hours under other legislation, such as factories Acts, mines Acts and, in 
Newfoundland, legislation governing shops. 


In Ontario, working hours are limited to eight in a day and 48 in a week. In Alberta, 
the maximum daily and weekly hours permitted to be worked in all centres with a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 are eight and 44, and in the remainder of the province they are eight 
and 48. In British Columbia, hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a week. Under 
the Saskatchewan law, one and one half times the regular rate must be paid for work done 
after eight hours in a day and 44 hours in a week, except in workplaces (other than factories) 
in the smaller centres, where the overtime rate must be paid after a 48-hour week. In 
addition to the above, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has authority to limit daily 
hours in any class of employment in order to prevent the working of excessive hours; 
this authority has been used to limit daily hours to 12 in highway construction and main- 
tenance. The Manitoba Act, which applies to the chief industrial areas of the province, 
requires one and one half times the regular rate to be paid after eight hours in a day and 
after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. The Manitoba and British 
Columbia Acts cover specified industries but the other three Acts apply to most industries 
in the province concerned. 


Seven provinces—Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia—have annual vacations legislation applicable to most industries, 
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and the New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act (as amended in 1964) covers all employees 
except those in domestic service or agriculture, employees of the Crown and certain part- 
time workers. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, workers are entitled 
to a vacation with pay of one week after a year of service; in the four western provinces, 
a vacation of two weeks with pay must be granted after a year of employment. In 
Saskatchewan, a worker becomes eligible for a vacation of three weeks after five years of 
service with the same employer. A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, in 
Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employment and, in Saskatchewan, to one day 
for every month. Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to a vacation of one day for every 
20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks in a year. 


A stamp system of vacation pay credits is in effect for the construction industry in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia. In Ontario, the stamp system is used in any industry (including 
construction) in which employment is terminated during a working year. In Manitoba, 
vacation pay of transitory construction workers in Greater Winnipeg is deposited by 
employers with the Department of Labour and disbursed to employees by cheque after 
the first day of July in each year. 


Farm workers are excluded from the vacation provisions in all provinces, and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In addition, Quebec exempts employees 
of municipal and school corporations, janitors and caretakers, salesmen with less than 
three months experience and certain part-time workers; Ontario exempts professional 
workers, salesmen, flower, fruit and vegetable growers, and funeral directors and embalmers; 
Nova Scotia excludes workers engaged in lumbering and commercial fishing; Alberta 
exempts salesmen; Manitoba and Saskatchewan exclude ranch and market garden em- 
ployees; and British Columbia exempts professional workers and horticultural workers, 
Workers covered by decrees under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act are excluded from 
the vacation order and are subject to the annual vacation provided for in the decree 
concerned. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—All provinces have minimum wage legislation under 
which minimum rates are fixed by a government board. The British Columbia board 
makes a separate order for each industry or occupation. In the other provinces general 
orders are issued setting rates which apply to most industries and occupations. Except 
in three provinces, the general orders apply to both sexes.* In Nova Scotia, minimum 
rates have been set for women only.t In New Brunswick, there is a general minimum 
wage order for women; minimum rates have been set for male workers in certain industries 
only—logging, sawmilling, the garment industry and the canning or processing of fish, 
vegetables or fruit. In Prince Edward Island, a general minimum wage order for male 
workers is in effect; the only rates set for women are for restaurant workers in Charlottetown 
and Summerside and for laundry workers throughout the province. Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Quebec are divided into zones for minimum wage purposes and rates are set according 
to zone. In the three Prairie Provinces rates vary between rural and urban areas. Else- 
where minimum rates apply throughout the province. Weekly rates are set in some 
provinces, hourly rates in others. 


Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1964 for several classes of 
establishment in the principal cities. 


* In Ontario, the general order issued in 1963 covering both male and female workers applied only to the Toronto- 
Hamilton-Oshawa zone; province-wide minimum rates went into effect on June 29, 1964. 
+ Anew Minimum Wage Act passed in 1964 gives authority to set rates for both sexes. 
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1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, Jan. 1, 1964 


Char- : Pe 3. 
Item, Type of St. : Saint | Mont- To- Winni- : Ed- Van- 
Establishment John’s, Lotes Haier, John, real, | ronto, peg, Hee: monton,| couver, 
and Sex Nfld. | prt eee) NN Bal ie. 1 Cute. Mien a re 
Maximum hours per 
week to which the M 48 _- — — 481 48 48 44 44 44 
rates apply. F 48 48 48 48 481 48 44 44 44 44 


cts. per| cts. per| $ per | cts. per| cts. per| $ per | cts. per| $per $ per $ per 
hour | hour week hour hour hour hour week | week hour 


HACLOLIeS ksant eos aie. | M.| 70 952 ~ 653 70 1.00 75 34 34 1.00 
PY ew _— 21.60 60 70 0.95 75 34 34 1.00 
Laundries, etc......... M. 70 95 — — 70 1.00 75 34 34 1.00 
F.| 50 55 21.60 60 70 0.95 75 34 34 1.00 
SHODS: ats crue teu at wins M.| 70 95 — — 70 1.00 75 34 34 1.00 
FF. 650 — 21.60 60 70 0.95 75 34 34 1.00 
Hotels, restaurants, M.} 70 95 _ — 644 1.00 75 34 34 1.00 
etc. Fal 50 215 21.60 55 64 0.95 75 34 34 1.00 
Beauty parlours....... M.| 70 95 — — 70 1.00 75 34 34 35.006 
alley AW) — 21.60 60 70 0.95 75 34 34 35.006 
Theatres and amuse- M.} 70 95 — — 70 1.00 75 34 34 0.75 
ment places. Ea| 50 — 21.60 60 70 0.95 75 34 34 0.75 
OfhCes acces iets M.| 70 95 — — 70 1.00 75 34 34 1.00 
ike, | ED —_ 21.60 60 70 0.95 75 34 34 1.00 
1 In hotels and restaurants the rates apply to a maximum of 54 hours per week. 2 80 cents per hour for 
male workers in food processing plants. 3 Applies only to canning or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit; 
60 cents in the garment industry for 48 hours or less in a week. 4 Chauffeurs, watchmen, stationary engine- 
men and firemen 70 cents; bell boys 56 cents. 5 Dollars per week for waitresses; $16 for other restaurant 
workers. 6 Dollars per week. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Work under Industrial Standards Legis- 
lation and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—Industrial Standards Acts are 
in effect in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and there are similar 
provisions in the Alberta Labour Act (Part IV). These provide that a schedule of wage 
rates and hours of work agreed upon by a representative group of employees and employers 
in an industry may, upon approval by the government, be given statutory effect by Order 
in Council, to become the minimum terms of employment for the entire industry in the 
area. This legislation applies only to certain trades and areas in the province concerned. 
It has been used fairly extensively in the building trades, the clothing industries, barbering 
and a few other industries. An advisory committee, usually equally representative of 
employers and employees, is established to assist in enforcing a schedule. 


The Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work in Halifax, Dartmouth and 
Sydney; 12 schedules of wages and hours for individual building trades were in force 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1963. In New Brunswick, five schedules covering an in- 
dividual building trade or group of such trades were in effect in the same period. 


At the end of March 1963, there were 152 schedules in force under the Ontario 
Industrial Standards Act. Of these, 73 applied to the building trades, 68 to barbering, 
and four to the retail gasoline service industry. Five schedules for the garment industries, 
one for the fur industry and one for hard furniture applied throughout the province. 


In Saskatchewan, 17 schedules were in effect on Mar. 31, 1963, covering barbering, 
beauty culture, baking, carpentry, painting and the electrical trade. The schedule for 
barbering covered the whole province except the cities of Regina, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert, for each of which a separate schedule was in effect. Each of the other schedules 
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applied to a zone consisting of a city and its environs. In Alberta, 15 schedules were in 
force at the end of the year 1953. These governed, in one or more areas, certain building 
trades, dairy employees, garage and service station workers, and bakers and bakery sales- 
men. In Manitoba, the Fair Wage Schedule issued annually under the Fair Wage Act 
for the construction industry sets a regular work week and hourly rates of wages for various 
classifications of workers. The schedule applies to private construction work in the 
larger centres of population as well as to public constructon work throughout the province. 


In the Province of Quebec, 105 decrees under the Collective Agreement Act were in 
force on Mar. 31, 1963, governing 36,317 employers and 248,768 employees. Of these, 
18 applied to barbers and hairdressers, 21 to commercial establishments, 17 to the con- 
struction industry, 24 to manufacturing, and 25 to other industries and services. Fourteen 
of the decrees had province-wide jurisdiction, governing the manufacture of women’s 
coats and suits, dresses, hats and handbags, men’s and boys’ clothing, hats and caps and 
shirts, the manufacture of shoes, leather gloves, furniture, corrugated paper boxes and 
caskets, the tanning industry and the building materials industry. The remaining decrees 
regulated an industry in a particular urban centre or region of the province. Each decree 
is enforced by a parity committee which has power to levy an assessment on employers 
and employees to obtain funds for the enforcement of the decree. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


A current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada was organized 
in 1945 to provide up-to-date and reliable information concerning the Canadian labour 
force. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, was conducted in November 1945 and 
quarterly surveys were carried out thereafter until November 1952, when the survey was 
placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was used involving the selection 
of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of households. Random methods 
of choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members of the population had 
an equal chance of inclusion. The present sample covers more than 30,000 households 
throughout Canada. The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour 
force. In addition to members of the Armed Forces, inmates of institutions and Indians 
living on reservations are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over on 
the basis of their activity during the week preceding the beginning of interviewing for the 
survey. ‘The main divisions of the population are defined as follows:— 


Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age or over who, during the survey week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the survey week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; or (c) had a job but were not at work because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute, or vacation, or because they were taking time off 
for other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the survey week and who also 
looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons who, through the survey week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no work during the survey week and were 
looking for work; or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the 
community; or (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called 
back to a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years 
of age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or 
unemployed. This category includes those going to school, keeping house, too old or otherwise 
unable to work, and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part time are classified as employed. If they looked for work they are classified as 
unemployed. 


*Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 
which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than shown below. The 
sampling variabilities indicated are averages, since sampling error differs from character- 
istic to characteristic; in particular, for the unemployed the sampling variability is about 
40 p.c. higher than the general average. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 

10000, Fis Pk, oped eae eee. a eee OR Oe ee, Ree ee ae 3,500 

SO QQ0E tte eae ace aet cre see cee tuk core deere ter ae Tite Thee et ee 8,000 
LOO SOOO 5) hse FS ERTL SES. SERVSTE RE. KIS RRO RTL ET ©. SEEPS Pee eee 11,000 
THOR OO sense cles isle Ae teraen « Veucea ck Neto use aX vis cbcinas Sones os Rie a ae See em eee 24,000 
TO0CROOO Mares Memtiee cans Aaa coe Re cate tee eet re eee te ee ee eee 33,000 
55000 O00) ck. Cae RIANA... SERRE fats eee. eden. Renee ee ae 58,000 
U1.) SC . MERE ON cog Fale 1 ame MNS GRE ae Ty SP Ue” ey 60,000 


2.—KEstimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1946 and 1954-63 


Notr.—Comparable figures for 1947-53 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 708. Figures do not include inmates 
of institutions and Indians on reservations. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


Civilian Persons 

Popu- Employed not in the 

lation © |) -—-AADAA Labour 
Year sea years Non-agriculture ee Une kes dies 

of age | |]—_—-————---_________ : ota abour years 

oe Fad alec hee is ita ee employed) “Force | of aa 
over ther non-agri- ploye or over 

Workers culture) 
000 000 000 000 7000 *000 000 000 ”000 

TOAGULCAIR 8,779 2,990 490 3,480 1,186 4,666 163 4,829 3,950 
105 Aad crys. icpcl 10,391 3, 840 525 4,365 878 5, 243 250 5, 493 4,898 
TODD MTA. APs. 10,597 4,027 519 4,546 819 5,364 245 5,610 4,987 
OSG Reet ste 10, 805 4,286 523 4,809 776 5,585 197 5.782 5,023 
LOOT kote ie 11,108 4,440 542 4,981 744 5,725 278 6,003 5,105 
LOSS iste ty Ses 11357 4,454 529 4,983 712 5,695 432 6,127 5, 230 
T9590 45-2. ere 11,562 4,615 548 5,163 692 5, 856 SYR: 6, 228 5,334 
1960 ste ee! 11,789 4,727 553 5, 280 675 5,955 448 6, 403 5, 386 
LOGI ee ete 12,010 4,798 577 5,375 674 6,049 469 6,518 5,492 
LOG a ea ea 12,224 4,978 587 5,564 653 6,217 391 6,608 5,616 
PODS cee a. teeta 12, 466 Sles 589 VRS 641 6,364 373 Grok 5,730 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-63.—The civilian non- 
institutional population averaged 12,466,000 in 1963 compared with 8,779,000 in 1946, an 
increase of 42.0 p.c., and during the same period the labour force rose by only 39.5 p.c. 
to 6,737,000. Thus, the proportion of the population 14 years of age or over in the labour 
force, which was 55.0 p.c. in 1946, dropped to 54.0 p.c. in 1963. Contributing to this 
decrease were such factors as shifts in the age composition of the population, the tendency 
for young people to remain in school until they are a little older and the tendency for 
older persons to retire at an earlier age. The effect of these factors was greater among men, 
whose rate of labour force participation dropped from 85.2 p.c. in 1946 to 78.8 p.c. in 1963. 
Although the growth in the female labour force was also affected by these factors, there 
was an offsetting development. From 1953 there was a rapid increase in job opportunities 
for women, particularly married women. The female participation rate dropped slightly 
from 24.7 p.c. in 1946 to 23.4 p.c. in 1953 and then rose to 29.6 p.c. in 1963. During the 
1953-63 period, the participation rate for the female group 25-44 years of age rose from 
23.1 p.c. to 30.4 p.c. and for the 45-64 age group from 17.2 p.c. to 30.6 p.c. In 1963, women 
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in the labour force numbered 1,858,000, about half of whom were married (excluding 
widowed, divorced and separated). Total employment in that year averaged 6,364,000, 
an increase of 36.4 p.c. over 1946. The number of men employed (4,567,000) was 26.5 p.c. 
higher and the number of women employed (1,797,000) was 70.0 p.c. higher. 


Between 1946 and 1963, employment in agriculture dropped from 1,186,000 to 641,000, 
a decline of 46.0 p.c. On the other hand, employment in non-agricultural industries 
increased by 64.5 p.c. from 3,480,000 to 5,723,000 and the number of paid workers employed 
in non-agricultural industries rose by 71.7 p.c. from 2,990,000 to 5,133,000. Important 
changes also occurred in the distribution of employment among industries. In 1963, the 
goods-producing industries accounted for 45 p.c. and the service-producing industries for 
55 p.c. of total employment compared with 60 p.c. and 40 p.c., respectively, in 1946. 
The most notable shift was in agriculture. In 1946, about one in four employed persons 
worked in agriculture whereas in 1963 the proportion was one in ten. In other primary 
industries the proportion employed also declined substantially but in manufacturing and 
in transportation and other utilities it remained about the same. In all other industry 
groups the proportion employed was higher in 1963 than in 1946. In the later year, 
almost one out of every two employed women worked in service industries as compared 
with one out of every three in 1946. 

On an annual average basis, unemployment as a percentage of the labour force fluc- 
tuated widely during the period, ranging between 2.2 p.c. in 1947 and 7.2 p.c. in 1961; it 
averaged 5.5 p.c. in 1963. Throughout the period, unemployment rates were substantially 
lower for women than for men. 

The number of persons 14 years of age or over not in the labour force averaged 
5,730,000 in 1963 compared with 3,950,000 in 1946, an increase of 45 p.c. Housewives 
and students together constituted more than 80 p.c. of the total in the later year; the 
number of women keeping house increased by almost one third during the period and the 
number of students more than doubled. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 and 1954-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-53 are given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 710-711. 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- 


istion Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
Year (14 years 
of age Employed 
or over) Unems Women | Persons 
Weeks Non- Loved Total Keeping | Going to} Other Total 
aHecee agri- gd House School 
culture 
Mates 
000 p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 

OE To, totadae 4,400 23.4 58.7 ak 85.2. 520 9.3 14.8 
HOGS hw cases 5,188 16.2 61.8 4.2 82.2 5.8 12.0 17.8 
LORD relly sos seis see 5,290 14.8 63.3 4.0 82.1 6.0 11.9 17.9 
Ee eae , 397 13.6 65.4 5% 82.2 6.2 11.6 17.8 
ROD TE. EP OE. See sd 5, 552 12.7 65.2 4.4 82.3 (ac) 11.4 17.7 
PODBES .. se icialvess,- 5,671 11.6 63.4 6.7 81.7 6.8 11.5 18.3 
eR bie Baer 5,767 112 64.3 5.6 81.1 Lge 11.6 18.9 
ROOD Mets. 2c. ave oy 5, 876 10.6 63.6 6.6 80.8 7.6 11.6 19.2 
AL Ut Pees A 5,980 10.3 62.9 6.8 80.0 8.1 11.9 20.0 
ODDEN Ris 6,078 9.7 64.1 5.5 79.3 8.6 1261 20.7 
TOGSS 503... cue 6,192 9.3 64.5 5.0 78.8 9.0 12.2 21.2 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 and 1954-63—concluded 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation 
Year (14 years Employed 
of age ites Women | Persons 
or over) Nee Non- lasted Total Keeping | Going to} Other Total 
Ce agri- Poe House School 
culture 
FEMALES 

000 p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
1946! Assay eee: 4,379 3.6 PA each 0.6 24.7 63.2 ayy 7.0 75.3 
it a oe ee 5, 203 0.8 2D 0.6 Bis ff 66.5 Oko 4.5 76.3 
T9DDS,.. eee: ee 5,306 0.7 22.6 0.6 23.9 66.0 OVO 4.6 76.1 
1LOSG rer eeerae ee 5,408 0.7 230i, 0.5 24.9 64.9 ay 4.7 (LOneE 
LOD Tice Seen 5,005 0.7 24.5 0.6 25.8 63.9 Del 4.6 74.2 
OOS eee 5, 686 0.9 24.4 1.0 26.3 63.2 6.1 4.4 ae 
1OBO erties aetoe. 5,795 0.8 Zoul 0.8 26.7 Glee 6.4 4.6 73.3 
1960 ChE ache 5,914 0.9 26.1 1.0 28.0 60.9 6.6 4.5 72.0 
ORT Sec. cues que 6,030 0.9 26.8 Te 28.8 59.8 7.0 4.4 la 
HOG Zire eres 6,147 1.0 Dink. 1.0 29.1 59.0 7.4 4.5 70.9 
TOGS Ae cece ee 6,274 i Tek 21.0 1.0 29.6 58.2 7.8 4.4 70.4 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1946 and 1954-63 
Notre.—Comparable figures for 1947-53 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 711. 


Percentage Distribution 


is Trans- Finance 
Year Em- A Other : , 
Agri- : Manu- Con- portation Insurance ° 
ployed culture BS see facturing | struction |and Other Trade and Real Service 
a ee Utilities Estate 
000 p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p:¢ 
OY ee ere OE 4,666 25.4 4.0 26.0 4.8 8.1 WOR 2.6 16.8 
1 ae cre bec 5, 243 16.8 4.1 25.3 6.4 8.7 15.8 Bie 19.7 
OSD eee re: 5,364 15n3 4.5 25.6 6.9 Sa Massie 3.0 20.0 
1956 Renton oaks 5, 585 13.9 4.6 29.1 7.4 8.9 15.8 3.5 20.2 
UY Pees snore ee a ea 13.0 4.3 26.1 Heat 8.9 157 3.6 20.8 
1953 sete. ate 5,695 12.5 Sail 25.6 Has 8.9 16.0 ef Pyple 
Ob OM eer raat 5, 856 11.8 Sad! 2555 Wests 8.9 16.2 dl 23.0 
1960 2 no wae 5,955 iS} ops Q4ax7 7.0 8.6 Gas 3.8 24.6 
1 OGL 745 ons Pyare 6,049 ahaa 3.0 25.0 ee 8.4 16.3 4.0 25.) 
NOG 2 ce beeranene 6,217 10.5 2.8 20,2 6.9 8.5 16.1 4.0 26.0 
LOGS 48... See 6,364 10.1 2.8 25re Zea 8.5 16.0 4.0 26.2 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Employment was substantially higher in 1963 than in 1946 in all regions. British 
Columbia experienced the largest increase of 47.9 p.c. followed by Ontario with 43.3 p.c., 
Quebec with 36.6 p.c., the Prairie region with 18.4 p.c. and the Atlantic region (excel. 
Newfoundland) with 9.4 p.c. In all regions, however, the increase in employment was 
not as great as the growth of the labour force and, as a consequence, there was a rise in 
unemployment. Unemployment in Canada averaged 373,000 in 1963, 5.5 p.c. of the labour 
force. ‘The unemployed were distributed regionally as follows: Quebec 37.8 p.c., Ontario 
24.9 p.c., Atlantic 15.3 p.c., Prairie 11.5 p.c. and British Columbia 10.5 p.c. In 1946, the 
unemployed were distributed among the regions in just about the same proportions. 
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Similarly, unemployment rates were higher in 1963 than in 1946. In the later year 
the unemployed as a percentage of the labour force in each of the five regions was as 
follows: Atlantic 9.5 p.c., Quebec 7.5 p.c., Ontario 3.8 p.c., Prairie 3.7 p.c. and British 
Columbia 6.3 p.c. From 1946 on, unemployment rates for the Atlantic region and Quebec 
were consistently higher than the national average and for Ontario and the Prairie region 
they were consistently lower. The British Columbia rate was above the national average 
in every year except 1955 and 1956. 


5.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1946 and 1954-63 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-53 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 712. 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie British Columbia 
Year 

Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- 

ment |ployment; ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment} ment | ployment 

000 "000 "000 7000 000 000 000 "000 "000 "000 

19461. .... 392 23 1, 283 54 1, 654 48 947 21 390 16 
1954... h: 468 33 1,470 92 1,945 77 925 24 437 24 
S59 ee 478 33 1,498 98 1,993 66 939 30 462 18 
TOS 65 PIP? | 489 _ 31 dR DBD: 80 2,096 51 975 22 490 14 
GY ere con 496 45 1,574 101 Zao 77 988 27 old 27 
TO58 cone oe 476 68 1,577 153 2,133 122 1,004 43 504 47 
1959). See: 493 60 1,613 138 2,187 103 1,036 3455 526 36 
1960. & 507 60 1,632 164 2,239 128 1,053 46 524 50 
196 DOF 526 66 1,644 168 2,261 T32 1,083 52 536 50 
1962.) ee 536 64 1,703 138 2,308 104 Leiat 45 558 40 
1963) PRPS 544 57 1,752 141 2,370 93 1,121 43 577 39 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Section 3.—Employment, Earnings and Hours* 


Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
During the war period also, separate records for men and women employees were estab- 
lished. 


The survey covers firms that usually employ 15 or more persons in all sectors of the 
following major industrial divisions: forestry; mining; manufacturing; construction; trans- 
portation, storage and communication; public utility operation; trade; and finance, insur- 
ance and real estate. Also included are certain branches of the service industry, mainly 
hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants, and recreational and business 
services. ‘The survey excludes agriculture, public administration and community services 
such as health and education. The coverage corresponds closely, therefore, to the business 
sector of the economy. Since the survey does not cover small firms and excludes several 
industries, the employment records are published in the form of index numbers (1949 = 100). 


The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with 
the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the 
pay period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the 
gross wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are 
made for income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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gross remuneration for services rendered and paid absences in the period specified, in- 
cluding salaries, commissions, piecework and time work payments, and such items as 
shift premiums, and regularly paid production, incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The 
statistics on hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners 
for whom records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners 
absent on paid leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, 
the payroll and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Following the end of the War, the composite index of employment (1949=100) 
showed successive gains each year, except for 1954, until 1957 when a peak of 122.6 was 
reached. During the next four years the index did not vary greatly but fluctuated at 
levels some 3 p.c. to 4 p.c. below the 1957 point. However, in 1962 the index again 
approached the 1957 level and in 1963, at 124.6, greatly exceeded it. 


A general recovery in employment commenced in the second quarter of 1961 and 
continued through 1963. Employment rose substantially in all the goods-producing 
industries and in the service-producing industrial divisions. Construction, which was at 
a fairly low level in early 1961, began an upward trend in the second quarter of that year 
which continued into 1962 but was reversed slightly in 1963. In both forestry and mining, 
however, the long-term trend toward reduced levels of employment in particular areas or 
segments within the division continued in 1963. 


6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division, 1954-63, 
and Monthly Indexes 1963 


Norte.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. Comparable 
averages for significant years 1921-53 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 717. 


Trans- 
porta- ‘ Finance, 
Year Forestry Manu- Con- tion, rein Insur- pulses 
and (chiefly | Mining | factur- | struc- | Storage Op ae Trade ance | Service! C ee 
Month logging) ing tion and vi a and Real se 

Conmue} p27 4O Estate RsuG 

nication 

Averages— 
O54 TF toes: 96.3 110.4 107.3 110.6 109.0 V1Get 114.8 128.0 510 eo 109.9 
TODO seyc eereeyey 102.9 LIS ai 109.8 115.0 110.8 119.2 118.7 132.4 115.0 112.9 
LOD Gl.aceearkertetc 1352 122.7 115.8 131.8 118.3 126.3 126.3 Lave! 12531 120.7 
MOEVES Baa nee a 99.3 127.2 115.8 135.07 120.4 133816 121.8 145.0 131.9 122.6 
NODS sh atascott. 75.9 123.5 109.8 126.2 1525 137.6 13156 149.3 135.1 117.9 
MOS OR eee 78.9 123.4 1 al 130.3 114.3 T5307 135.8 153.2 139.3 119.7 
LOGOS 079226 84.0 120.1 109.5 125.7 u Gi ea 137.8 136.7 156.7 143.2 118.7 
UYON Gs eae ee VAs 116.5 108.9 121.7 108.6 138.3 137.8 163.1 148.9 118.1 
OGD ro Serer teres 70.9 116.4 1g S358) 124.3 108.3 141.6 140.6 170.1 156.5 121.5 
1963. cry. ends 69.7 114.4 116.4 124.0 109.2 144.0 146.0 178.9 166.7 124.6 
19638— 

January...... 66.6 1 6 Or 111.6 103.3 103.7 138.1 139.9 175. 1 V2 a7 117.9 
February 57.0 112.5 112.2 100.5 103.3 137.6 138.0 175.2 153.5 Ties 
Marehy:. sari 44,1 111.9 112.8 103.7 103.6 137.6 139.3 175.4 155.4 117.8 
ADTs sree es 34.3 109.9 1S 7 112.4 106.4 141.1 141.1 175.4 158.8 119.5 
BY ee 51.8 ish ei 116.3 12677 109.5 145.6 14273 176.5 165.1 123.7 
JUNE ack, 8 Cite 117.3 118.9 1333i 112.0 148.7 146.1 178.1 bgeaie 127.7 
JUL Vee cause 79.5 118.0 116.9 138.8 113.9 aay aye 145.1 179.5 176.6 127.8 
August....... 84.5 118.0 120.0 144.4 113.9 151.0 146.2 181.8 180.8 130.3 
September... 88.5 DG 7 120.3 143.2 112.8 147.0 149.5 181.5 175.2 130.3 
October..... 89.2 115.4 119.3 138.3 111.9 145.0 151.0 182.4 172.0 129.4 
November... 86.9 113.7 118.6 1301 110.6 144.2 155.5 182.7 169.7 128.6 
December... 74.5 112.4 115.9 111.6 108.7 141.0 197.5 183.1 166.9 125.1 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business 
services. 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1958-63 


Nots.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Industry 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Forestry (chiefly logging)...................... 84.0 W1.5° 70.9 69.7 
jt Re ee eee tole a ee ee 120.1 116.5 116.4 114.4 
Sata) minihgah 25... 6225555. kL Ee: . 5 137.3 131.9 131.0 127.6 
Oeeid. 7 ee. LOS. P1752 AL F . (fone 70.8 68.9 66.2 
Pither meter! . 608. 200) 52.80. ‘ , 197.0 188.8 188.8 184.7 
RYGRG A Oe ede S602 1318.8 oto Bi) oe ‘ é 268.9 254.5 278.6 285.3 
WeHols:) Tick SER a ahh ter end cae ele eats le 89.5 84.6 84.5 82.7 
ae he thE TS 8. SS AP, 45.7 40.7 38.8 38.9 
al aielnminth) g45.5 Fer) 8 2%) Gt ae : , 277.8 273.5 227 261.1 
LT gene OS A Pee et: ee eae é : 132.2 139.7 144.1 147.5 
Prmmemtcer S57. ik SASS!) eee ge b 23 173.8 179.9 183.5 181.4 
Bestieractrines oc: BSE). 8 OR). kc 109.5 108.9 113.3 116.4 
EE ae AS RS en STAIN Oe) Seale eae | See 112.6 110.6 117.0 1205 
BVOREOTA DIO ROOGSS ooo dos camtcet ss can cabe sco 106.8 107.5 110.2 112.1 
Foods and beverages. ...5.........csccceceeccs : " 114.4 114.2 116.3 116.7 
Mere promis, .cb. % td? .. cs oe. Ibe at. Le : : 136.0 134.4 1B3ES 134.1 
Seer vires 01 eed on no Rohe ak, Sue 124.2 124.7 123.9 125.9 
Canned and cured fish...................0.. 109.7 114.8 124.4 125.1 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . 112.4 109.4 120.7 120.4 
Srbean Will PrOduets nh 2 hacdcs 4s) Goate ah «so 102.9 101.1 98.5 94.5 
Bread and other bakery products 111.2 110.4 111.5 111.8 
Biscuits and crackers.............cecceceees 90.7 92.6 94.9 92.1 
Distilled and malt liquors 101.9 99.0 95.7 95.0 
Other beverages...........3.cccceececcecees 143.5 146.0 149.0 153.6 
ontoenany,. «0. 0.8... ts ob BB a os oe 89.0 86.1 89.1 92.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products 90.2 89.7 94.8 94.8 
maever praunete-.. £.96....515. 2a... BSE 101.0 98.9 105.8 110.3 
Besther products. .|.. 6.0% ..21. (080.0 Dae 83.8 87.6 89.2 89.0 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 91.2 94.6 96.4 94.9 
Other leather products..................005. 71.0 Tou 76.3 78.3 
Textile products (except clothing) 77.1 78.3 - 81.4 85.1 
otton yarn and broad woven goods 68.2 72.0 74,2 74.1 
Wilotlen suqi 2 Pee Oe ee ot ee 62.5 61.1 61.9 64.6 
Synthetic textiles and silk 83.8 83.9 89.2 98.2 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............0.0008- 89.9 90.5 92.7 95.4 
Map er orianr. 2 BEd. S.A Bee 90.3 91.8 96.1 99.8 
Women aetothing.. J.0......5.802...4. 8.8 96.4 99.1 99.7 103.4 
Bamtonadersgunts. J Ter Ms eee, Vt ehys oul 72.0 ROM aT: 2 
MP conde lr .k week. a. Shack. BS 66.2 64.8 62.0 60.5 
WOM POOROE 2 fobs occ. cord seria eo h os sos 103.2 102.9 107.4 110.9 
Baw and planing mills......4....<.10:edneees 104.4 105.2 109.3 113.7 
Memnitores hl 2. RISE. J 8.TSY.. 110.7 109.5 115.9 120.1 
Other wood products...............2.0e000e 82.9 78.9 80.9 79.0 
Bree DTOOCIAL A EAL 2s donkeOPl os cbucdec® 124.0 123.7 125.9 127.4 
Wipana Paper Wills... ©. Asses esd eee 125.3 124.7 125.9 127.4 
(aner paper proaucts. 5. . doses. sis. chides 120.8 12134 125.8 12783 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 123.8 124.1 126.0 126.2 
Iron and steel products..............ecceceeees 106.1 102.9 109.2 114.4 
Agricultural implements.................... 69.1 62.8 62.0 70.2 
Boilers and plate work...........0i...0ses05 114.5 110.5 119.7 122.6 
Fabricated and structural steel 153.3 148.4 15523 148.2 
Hardware 20d toole?f0). .. donc OShe ad ean sk 100.0 100.4 108.1 115.5 
Heating and cooking appliances 96.7 95.9 104.3 104.5 
TOW CABTINUS ote flee is bcc ka cod cat e's 91.8 90.1 94.6 101.0 
Machinery manufactures..................-. 105.8 104.2 Mies UWYley- 
Industrial machinery..................... 116.1 114.8 126.1 134.7 
rimary iron and steel...................... 120.3 116.6 124.0 110 
Sheet metal products................0c0000. 107.8 104.6 114.8 Ul eees 
Wire and wire products. ..............0ce0ee 116.3 109.9 11S} 116.8 
Transportation equipment................0.0.- 106.8 105.0 AB igipat 115.5 
itecati- dnd ynris. .¢.2b).. i. Subd... 0:02 243.4 258.9 251.4 232.1 
Bector wehiciss......6 Heh. USES... 2s 104.3 99.7 107.5 122.6 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 103.6 102.8 113.0 13155 
Railway and rolling-stock equipment 61.6 55.4 56.4 54.2 
Shipbuilding and repairing 126.1 126") 144.8 146.9 
Non-ferrous metal products. ............2.0005 129.2 124.3 124.8 126.3 
Blomanam products........secccdescseduvecs 143.5 138.7 140.4 142.5 
Brass and copper products 103.0 102.7 103.7 108.2 
Smelting and refining................2.00005 151.6 142.2 138.6 136.8 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1958-63—concluded 


Industry 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Manufacturing—concluded 


Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 135.87 135.8 IB, It 132.9 148.1 154.7 
Heavy electrical machinery................. 121.6 111.8 105.4 99.4 109.0 115.6 
Telecommunication equipment.............. PAE if 210.5 214.3 228.1 268.7 280.8 

Non-metallic mineral products................ 1332 143.1 140.0 138.2 146.7 150.6 
Gay DIOGUCES 2... ehMac ttle ss Meee 1020 101.8 89.8 85.8 90.0 86.3 
Glasstand glass products. ..2- 6s cee <6 - see BBY 5) 149.3 151.0 lab ue 158.3 172.6 
C@oncreteiproducts 3. as eee eee ee + ki 249.2 232.9 256.5 271.9 

Products of petroleum and coal................ 139.7 138.5 LS o 137.0 139.3 139.9 
Retroleum rehinines sce... : toe he nee ee 141.8 140.7 140.3 139.9 141.8 142.4 

@hemicalsproductSh4e ate. ae ee ee toe 18152 129.4 13243 131.4 132.6 135.4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 119.0 119.2 118.0 LAG S2, 122.6 124.6 
Acids, alkaliestand saltst ..a..@.ete oe oo eae 148.1 145.5 T55x3 154.9 152.4 17...2 
@Otherichemical products, ..4a..-...0-se once: 130.7 128.4 130.8 129.3 130.7 132.9 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 119.9 126.5 130.3 137.8 145.2 152.9 

Construction Se. 22.5.8 8aecr 8 eee oe eee 126.2 130.3 125.7 121.7 124.3 124.0 

Building and general engineering............... 127.6 129.0 121.9 iene 121.8 123.0 
Building Mee: 4. < Ae w asa mien cc ste cece 130.1 NSO 128.6 ibe jge 127.9 129.4 
Generaltenginecringioe na... ge eee oe eee ee Ni lyfe, Jl 98.0 94.0 97.9 97.3 97.5 

Highways, bridges and streets................ 124.2 Te 2ite 132.0 128.5 128.6 125.7 

Transportation, Storage and Communication| 115.5 114.3 111.1 108.6 108.4 109.2 

MEAnsportatiome ..u 2c «three cut ease ees k eee 105.0 104.5 101.4 99.2 98.8 98.7 
Air transportiand airports’ .g. sack es oc es ete 187.3 192.9 211.4 219.5 221.8 217.7 
Steamirailways. 3. S49. <2. $e. eee 97.7 95.6 89.5 85.0 83.2 81.1 

Maintenance of equipment................- 92.6 87.0 77.8 74.8 73.9 70.7 
Maintenance of ways and structures....... 93.5 93.9 84.8 79.1 74.2 72.7 
Transportation—steam railways........... 98.5 96.0 91.7 87.3 86.3 84.3 
Mele STAD NS ana s cf ore Aerts cyare eerera ear ovcten cutee 122.3 121.49 117.9 114.1 115.6 112.9 
Water transportation.ms....4. ae escent eee 96.9 94.6 92.7 90.2 90.5 90.7 
Electric and motor transportation........... 124.1 129.3 132.3 135.6 137.9 144.6 
Urban and interurban transportation...... 84.4 82.3 82.0 80.9 79.1 80.5 
Truck transportatione.... 4. area me. tat 191.5 211.6 216.9 220.8 220m 234.8 

Stotagell.. £08 eh er BAA Sieh HB aaene. eae 115.3 114.4 108.6 106.3 102.4 106.0 
Grampelevatorss Maine <del ig. aoe 104.9 103.2 100.1 97.5 92.4 95.8 
Storage and warehouseS.................005- 145.9 147.0 133.4 132.3 131.9 134.9 

Communication: 4. cae cack tee ee he 171.0 166.5 163.8 160.1 162.0 166.8 
Radio broadcasting tetera. duces eerecsortuer 30 ten 319.6 339.6 oO dak BYP) 392.6 
Telephone M4 os. k Pcs dices. ase 154.2 148.3 142. 138.5 139.5 143.4 

Public Utility Operation...................... 137.6 138.7 137.8 138.3 141.6 144.0 
Blectric hgntiand powerey. -eee ese eld eee 136.2 13500 134.9 136.1 138.2 139.8 
Other publicutilities ®t aes ac one 143.8 152.0 149.3 146.5 154.0 160.1 

Tradets. 2. G8! : 6e 4 Pea OM Be det 131.6 135.3 136.7 137.8 140.6 146.0 

Wholesale © 8%....0% St. SU ehe fae. ©. eae 131.8 134.8 136.1 136.1 139.5 144.2 

Retail. 3: G88;;.. 25. cee dee eae oe ene 131.6 135.6 sie tt 138.7 141.3 147.1 
Blood. 45. 5G84. Be. Ps Babes. 8 HAS 178.8 189.1 194.7 197.4 204.4 
Departmentistores: Prtaee 6 cto Paetiaece tee 113.9 117.4 118.8 121.4 122.9 127.8 
Variety stores... b/s 125.9 129.2 129.7 1312 128.8 130.8 
Automotiveiproductsiey 04. santos. ses oh oe 160.8 164.9 166.1 163.1 170.9 185.2 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 149.3 153.2 156.7 163.1 170.1 178.9 
Banking, investment and loan................. 150.1 153.6 157.0 164.1 171.6 181.5 
Instances 8) be eee. Bs Sete cee 145.1 149.7 124 eels Lodge 162.3 168.3 

Servie@int 3.8 285 hee st Pa i. ee 135.1 139.3 143.2 148.9 156.5 166.7 

Hotelesandsrestaurants .46 40 ae: aie oe 125.6 128.6 130.1 129.9 135.0 143.7 

Laundries and dry-cleaning plants............. 115.0 IB es: 114.1 122.0 130.3 138.2 

Business service). Sei wiedes sacle. Seren coe ae 3. 245.9 246.1 263.9 282.8 305.5 


———— ee ee ee ee ee 


Industrial Composite................. 117.9 119.7 118.7 118.1 121.5° 124.6 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1954-63, 
and Monthly Indexes 1963 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. Compar- 
able averages for significant years 1939-53 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 720. 


Yearand Month | Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


Averages— 
O54 Meee: 128.0} 109.9 97.6 98.0 | 109.2) 110.6) 104.7) 118.0) 128.0) 10653 109.9 
105 Se: 131.1 114.2 97.1 10309) M235 s) A851) S105,2 LO W880 eaLEe 112.9 
19562020 Ee. 3. 136.9 117.4 101.7 110.1 120.1 121.4 108.6 121.1 148.5 V2055 120 RT 
LOST ee os ES 130.1 145). 2 100.2 103.8 12135 W453 110.9 12533 15242 123.9 122.6 
TODS Ss ye ees 122.6 |. 2114.9 95.5 98.0 | 117.0] 119.6} 108.7 126260)/6 15005.) 114.7 |} 117.9 
1O5Qle CER Heke - 125.8 | 126.3 96.3 HOta a LS. Dal abel. 3.| allae2 T3005) 155409) sabe 119.7 
196ORStaess 129.7 128.5 OF 254} LOSe4 sat SaGe| lane TLDSOS PP S1L26208)? 13853447 118.7 
TOCTAI, Fee: BEY, 130.7 94.0 103.9 118.3 118.7 110.0 Zool 154.2 D2 118.1 
1962 eRe 133.2 135.8 94.4 103.8 121.6 123.0 aS 124.6 158.1 11527 121.4 
LOR Ai Fe 135594) - 132.1 95.3 104.9 124.4 | 126.9 112.9 127.9 160.3 | 119.9 124.6 
1963— 

JANUALYS «ccs 119.0] 106.2 90.1 100505) a17..6:). of 21.1 106.1 Lil ScSahemlogas duly 117.9 
February...... 13: Gal eel03..6 89.2 98.8} 116.3 | 121.1 105.2 11408) Woles || 1231 ile 
Marehn Sires 114.4] 104.8 88.3 98.6 116.3 12183) L061 C15 9a} =Lo2e 11339 117.8 
ASDGL) fisrae ics 4 Ti byeayss ||) teas! 88.9 O2 68a) 11837 123 108.0} 120.8} 149.8] 115.1 119.5 

ae Poe Soe ep 132088 137 OL05 WOlata) a22 aval e2b.54) Sib e24) 20 C8 ss) -  60n2 LAVA SL23.0 
JUNE 5). Be. -. . 149.9 142.8 97.2 108.1 127.6 129.2 1554 132.9 165.9 123.2 iat 
SUVs. 4. SRS: 155.4 153),5 99.6 109.8 128545| eadovicd 118.0} 136.3} 168.0 | 124.1 127.8 
Aurusts.tiga.': « 1490070 & howe 6 100.1 S02) BL8068 | 2180541) SS 1tse9 13/488) l(OeL 127.4 || 130.3 
September....| 151.0] 146.5] 101.0] 111.3) 1380.3} 1381.5] 118.9 136.5 | 168.8 | 126.0]} 130.3 
October....... 150.4 153.3 100.4 109.9 129.8 130.9 1. 3 135.9 163.8 12355 129.4 
November....} 145.1 149.4 98.2 108.6 129.3 130.9 115.6 Poi 161.9 12258 128.6 
December... SSS baa} eat ge 95.643 3106.45) 124.55" 128.2 ioe 127.9 158.9 119.5 |} 125.1 


9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1954-63, 
and Monthly Indexes 1963 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. Compar- 
able averages for significant. years 1939-53 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 720. 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebec | Toronto | a fm Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg eared 
Averages— 
OFA. FO Wet. Ode ME. cio 110.7 110.5 120.1 109.9 103.6 91.5 103.4 102.6 
CEE on Babee ak FOS)» 113.4 108.0 121.6 114.0 106.4 103.4 104.6 107.9 
OG: Ch cee ee 5) Sahs Fem, at 120.2 111.0 128.3 119.6 113.8 104.9 106.8 117.4 
iS Seren Soc eaen 124.6 110.8 132.1 120338 114.4 95.9 107.7 120.4 
HOGS) 4 poe ae. 1. TR ee 0/5 121.5 108.1 131.0 121',2 105.0 78.6 107.5 114.8 
OGD) Shas eaeee ie see oct: 123.3 110.4 131.3 124.9 112.0 79.3 111.3 116.0 
10 US cs Accent o 12331 110.4 129.9 124.2 Lets 76.2 111.4 113.8 
LOPES Senet ae Pca se 123.3 113.3 131.8 127.9 108.1 72.8 110.3 111.3 
eB Oe SA Ce Oe 126.9 120.0 137.3 133.8 113.2 72.1 110.6 114.2 
CN ey oe ae ae ce ee 129.4 125.6 142.0 136.8 118.0 oss 113.5 119.3 
1968— 

AVIARY 68 tts ss ieccloc ccs “ide 123.9 117.4 136.5 129.9 112.9 73.2 108.3 1i2e2 
ED PUAL VMs - hone ee wee 124.0 118.3 136.3 128.5 112.4 1302 107.5 THZED 
MAREE eet howto tre. oles 124.8 120.2 ones 129.5 113.3 73.9 108.0 115.1 
VA ETIUE ee stent hoes, ol, 127 124.1 139.1 132.8 115.8 76.0 109.6 116.2 
ATS GER Secor g Pe REE Ai AONE 128.7 127.6 141.2 15700 117.8 Wiehe 112.1 119.1 
Mime. eee Pee, age Y 130.0 143.4 139.4 120.0 79.4 114.9 121.9 
fT Ge Fc) eager econ & 130.6 130.6 142.2 141.2 119.1 65.4 116.5 121.7 
PAT SUSL Sek, octers ate sims 525 129.7 144.5 143.2 12151 79.8 117.4 124.2 
Seprenaber. =). J... he 133.5“ 129.6 146.1 140.7 PAA 81.9 117.9 123.8 
CTO DET ee, ot bet te cial 133.5 129.8 146.6 140.9 120.7 82.0 ib Wega 121.8 
INOYemMbper:) 5.) cose eo Bone 128.5 147.3 140.6 1218 82.8 117.0 12273 
Wecembper se. ..). aee ea 129.8 121.8 143.8 aie Z 119.0 81.8 105 St 120.9 


1 Includes New Westminster from 1956. 
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Average weekly wages and salaries have increased substantially in the years for which 
current payroll statistics have been collected, rising from $23.44 in 1939 to $83.41 in 1963. 
Following the relaxation of wartime wage restrictions in December 1949 and the pro- 
gressive lifting of price controls, the upward movement in per capita earnings gained 
momentum and average annual increases from 1947 to 1962 were more than twice as 
great as those between 1939 and 1945. Variations over the years in the occupational 
and industry mix within the heterogeneous group of industries covered have had, on the 
whole, a buoyant effect on the per capita earning figures. More recently, year-to-year 
percentage changes have tended to level, those for 1961, 1962 and 1963 amounting to 
about 3 p.c. 


10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, with Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1961-63 


Employment Payrolls Average Weekly 
Industry, Province and (1949=100) (1949=100) Wages and Salaries 
Urban Area 
1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
Industry 


71.5 70.9 69.7 | 138.4] 145.7] 148.8] 80.43 | 83.45] 88.67 
116.5 | 116.4] 114.4) 216.9] 223.1] 227.0]/ 95.90] 98.82 | 102.37 
108.9 | 118.3 | 116.4) 202.8] 217.4] 231.4]/ 80.73 | 83.17] 86.24 
110.6 | 117.0} 121.5 || 206.0} 225.0} 242.21} 87.08] 89.80] 93.20 
107.5 | 110.2} 112.1) 199.6 | 210.2} 221.0] 75.25 | 77.28] 79.93 
121.7 | 124.3 | 124.0 || 242.2 | 257.5] 269.4] 82.57] 85.90] 90.32 


Mining Aopen 2a aN 
Manitiacttming.. tatr ce eee oe 

Durable coods!. te... eee |. 

Non-durable goods!............. 
Construction ed 2th. 
Transportation, storage and com- 

IMUNICRDION Ahn tne eee 
Public utility operation........... 
Tradest2t Seen ee are Be 
Finance, insurance and real] estate. 
Service: bent Pacd. occ oSd neces: 


= SS eee ee | | | ee) 
Sema a | OS SS a ee eee 


Province 


Newtoundland® sasaeieeeen ase. 
Prince Edward Island............ 


NovaiScotiatmen settee. oe bre 4 

New: Brunswack. 7a. een 103.9 103.8 104.9 175.0 | 181.1 190.4 || 63.55 65.72 | 68.45 
QueDeGT atin aa te a ee ee 118.4 GAL Sy 12454 218-3 232.5 | 246.0] 75.54] 78.14] 81.03 
Ontarion ste: lin ee tee ee 118.7 123.0 | 126.9] 218.3] 233.2] 248.9 81.14] 83.66] 86.59 
Manitoba teat cess een; oan 11OSOR) = 119 1 112.9 192.1 199.7 | 208.4}| 73.45 | 75.52 | 77.56 
Saskatchewanvew. gees. 25 B. 2301 124.6 127.9] 219.4] 230.7] 243.7] 74.19 | 77.01 79.38 


Urban Area 
SeiFghat'sy NGG. . josds kbesee bed 134.0 | 141.2 | 147.0 |} 241.7] 267.1] 291.3] 57.71] 60.481 63.46 
Sydneyco NS woe. 6 Ses he, 78.6 76.5 80.9 |} 128.0] 129.8] 143.2]1 75.70] 78.81] 82.32 
Hislifaxc Nes force toe hens 122.6 124.9 124.3 221.6 2o023 245.2 64.78 67.46 70.48 
Moncton Ne B eed. os. poe oe 104.7 107.6 104.7 175.1 183.8 184.0 60.56 61.96 63. 84 
Saint.Johne Nip ees eee ee 108.2 109.6 110.4 190.7 202.0 214.7 62.62 65.59 69.13 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiére, Que, Fa 108.8 107.7 110.4 211.5 215.1 224.3 96.72 99.23 | 100.95 
QuehecnQuer. ase wd pre hohe: PL3.3 120.0 125.6 21333 230-0 255.5 66.47 68.9 72.09 
Sherbrooke, Queers d wos nee 104.1 108.9 | 112.9 186.0] 202.5 | 218.4 || 64.69 | 67.371 70.21 
Shawinivan. Ques, ..4esaeeen nee 103.6 94.8 98.8 |} 192.7} 181.1 196.5 || 85.47 | 87.74] 91.32 
TroisvRivieres;, Que: t..¢ anemone. 110.5 11531 U7 e7 196.9 209.5 219.9 pet 74.35 76.39 
Drummondville, Que.............. 77.9 78.3 87.3 | 130.2] 187.6] 158.3 |] 62.92] 66.08] 68.15 
Montreal Que. eee ee 123.3 | 126.9 | 129.4] 227.6 | 242.7] 255.6] 77.06] 79.82] 82.45 
Ottawa, Ont.-Hull, Que... ....... 127.9 133.8 136.8 237.2 256.2 269.4 72.85 75.18 77.20 
Kuigeten, (ntess.... dco nes oc ohee 117.9 | 116.8 | 123.5 || 227.9 | 232.4] 255.01 76.62] 78.69] 81.81 
Peterborough, Ont... J... s5:... b.. 89.9 95.1 100.2 174.2 192.3 208.9 86.10 89.78 92.54 
OshaytaOntrs- ae ae toe ee ea 163.6 | 178.8 | 196.9 |} 300.6] 355.4| 411.1 91.74 | 99.01 | 104.50 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, with Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1961-63—concluded 


Employment Payrolls Average Weekly 
(1949=100) (1949=100) Wages and Salaries 
Urban Area LE eeepe teacte. eee ease tated ee enn Bien eared 


1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 


$ $ $ 
Urban Area—concluded 
FPOTrORCGsWONGe cacccccmeee cides 2a 131.8 I7és. 142.0 243.2 261.4 280.0 81.59 84.10 87.14 
WISMANGON ON Ges ate ue aaisin ote d 108.1 113.2 118.0 202.5 219.1 233.0 86. 84 89.68 91.55 
St. Catharmes; Onti..). ck Ra 108.3 111.1 114.6 196.4 211.0 Vp sce 88.46 92.60 95.83 
Niagara: alls Ont. sce. ojate- ooayehts 97.9 100.0 101.8 177.6 185.2 191.9 81.33 81.93 82.38 
Hranviords Onts 2 te ae cee 81.6 83.5 89.1 137.6 143.9 162.3 73.80 75.46 79.96 
GudipitOntew agar. ..2 dae. 1: 120.1 124.4 130.4 216.1 232.1 248.9 72.43 75.08 76.97 
(CLES OS Eee ae eee ee 106.7 114.5 122.0 192.7 213.4 235.9 70.33 72.20 74.68 
HEC CENCE MON Uae cal co ence oea ce 121.8 130.9 141.0 221.6 245.2 268.6 73.85 75.99 77.28 
SudburyeOnt: curt. vuees <teckd.. 147.4 140.0 126.7 258.1 246.0 225.5 92.32 92.43 94.35 
PEER EA TYR TS NOIR ac abev sch aw «rghanasioner/onanex 91.3 89.0 88.3 138.2 1L39n2 140.4 71.15 73.40 74.55 
HONGO Ontets patter os ee 129.5 135.9 141.8 238.8 258.0 277.6 74.38 76.46 78.85 
SarmianOntes es Starr aes.. 126.5 128.9 133.3 266.7 279.8 298.4 || 101.28 | 104.28 | 107.74 
Windsor onts cng: saeco tetas oe V2e8 Tseal Uae 126.8 130.3 147.0 87.29 90.44 95.12 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.............. 139.2 145.4 150.0 275.1 293.3 Coll 99.65 | 101.50 | 112.99 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont....| 107.3 105.6 109.1 192.9 192.7 203.8 80.13 8is3 83.45 
Winnmemwatanac: .. (Fs 2 0Ntes. .. 110.3 110.6 L135 197.1 203.1 213.9 70.42 ‘aoaeD 74.11 
UR chart yo lelt ee Sh oe or 135.2 139.9 146.7 254.4 Blo.o 295.5 72.80 75.90 78.03 
MASK EOOM SASK Go ccauissc i meee fee 13857 138.2 143.3 257.3 265.7 281.8 69.67 71.89 ouate 
Hamonton,. Alte wees . Sycha So; 189.0 201.6 205.5 347.3 379.5 396.5 74.79 76.71 78.73 
Cater PANG e cc oi «5 ASE Beck csnsesneis Ii2o0 178.6 180.1 313.9 339.9 Bola, 76.58 80.77 82.98 
IVARCOM VEL. IS. Cacccasc os cecil: ss 116 a) paps 114.2 119.3 214.0 225.0 243.5 83.82 85.80 88. 86 
Witbonis =: bs-Cre os otemcce oe oe ee ae 109.0 116.7 119.7 202.5 224.0 237.4 77.00 79.68 82.32 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, 1954-63, and 
Monthly Averages 1963 


Nots.—Comparable averages for significant years 1939-53 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 722. 


Trans- 
porta- ele Eanes Eat 
Forestry Manu- Con- pon, ne ncaa rcee a 
lh ae (chiefly Mining | factur- | struc- ols bared Trade ei Service! Ga. 
logging) Pe won Com- ation Real posite 
muni- Estate 
cation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
Cet ne eee 59.89 70.67 61.15 61.15 62.76 67.87 50.73 53.93 38.91 59.04 
TG50. 5: Geel 60.62 73.53 63.48 62.11 64.56 70.80 52.42 56.79 40.71 61.05 
10562... HE: 65. 40 78.01 66.71 68.58 67.29 74.39 54.64 60.29 42.93 64. 44 
LD Sips eects 69.38 83.89 69.94 73.63 71.20 78.99 57.51 63.36 45.77 67.93 
LOSG hee 71.74 86.60 72.67 74.54 74.72 83.85 60.20 66.40 48.23 70.43 
10D Dicace Beyonce 71.63 90.76 75.84 76.55 79.65 88.08 63.12 68.82 50.27 73.47 
hie! eat oleae 74.85 93.80 78.19 80. 46 82.32 91.52 65.19 70.83 53.08 75.83 
WOOUE £5 5258 80.43r | 95.90 80.73 82.57 85. 87 94.52 67.05 73.92 55.38 78.172 
LO Ga ke oi een 83.855 | 98.82 83.17 85.90 88.98 97.49 69.18 76.37 57.23 80.59t 
L0G... fetes 86.53 | 102.37 86.24 90.32 92.29 | 102.26 71.38 78.66 58.88 83.41 
1963— 
January...... 80.26 | 102.22 85.12 87.53 89.56 | 100.54 70.81 77.06 58.44 82.01 
February 89.09 | 102.81 85.41 89.74 91.96 | 101.91 anol 11.20 59.03 82.91 
March....... 91.47 | 101.46 85.86 90.06 91.41 102.03 70.96 Uh. 82 58.90 82.94 
he) ee 93.84 | 102.48 86.72 89.05 91.77 | 101.66 71.41 79.22 59.16 83:53 
DA Saab age ee 84.93 | 101.92 86.73 90.55 92.01 101.10 71.68 79.31 59.06 83.69 

YONE Aas. ceases 2 89.06 | 101.39 86.29 90.63 92.42 | 102.31 (PAR 79.33 58.49 83.70 
DULWs «otek, 89.05 102.25 85.30 91.43 92.17 101.11 72.20 79.09 58.34 83.35 
August....... 86.34 | 101.80 85.47 91.80 92.73 | 101.06 Gh a 78.94 58.34 83.36 
September...| 90.63 | 103.21 86.71 94.48 92.76 | 102.85 71.08 79.14 58.87 84.22 
October..... 91.43 | 103.59 87.43 94.22 93.81 103.36 71.29 78.96 59.36 84.65 


December...| 86.87 | 101.34 | 84.67 | 79.42 | 92.37 | 104.77 | 71.04 | 79.16 | 59.24 || 81.64 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business services. 
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Subsection 2.—Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners 


Since 1945, the monthly survey of employment and payrolls has covered statistics of 
hours of work and paid absence of those wage-earners for whom records of hours are main- 
tained, together with the corresponding totals of gross wages paid. These wage-earners 
are mainly hourly rated production workers; information on hours is frequently not kept 
by employers for ancillary workers, nor in many industries and establishments, for any 
wage-earners. Salaried employees are excluded by definition from the series. As a result 
of these exclusions, data are available for fewer industries and workers than are covered in 
the employment and average weekly wage and salary statistics. 


During the ten-year period 1954-63, there has been little change in the standard work 
week but average hourly and weekly wages have risen substantially. Upward wage-rate re- 
visions have been the main cause of these advances but other factors have contributed, 
such as the employment of more highly skilled workers in the face of technological changes 
and the relatively greater expansion taking place in industries that pay rates higher than 
the general level. From 1954 to 1963, average weekly wages rose 38.3 p.c. in manu- 
facturing, 40.2 p.c. in mining and 46.1 p.c. in construction. Average hourly earnings 
increased 38.3 p.c. in manufacturing, 41.8 p.c. in mining and 45.3 p.c. in construction. 
In manufacturing the 1963 average hourly earnings stood at $1.95 and the average weekly 
wage at $79.40, both 3.7 p.c. higher than in 1962. 


12.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1954-63, and Monthly Averages 1963 


All Manufactures Mining Building and Structures 

Year Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 
Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 

Hours | Earnings| Wages Hours | Earnings} Wages Hours | Earnings} Wages 

No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Averages— 
1954 Fe oa 40.7 1.41 57.43 42.6 1.58 67.14 39.9 1.61 64.08 
TOSS RE Ses: 41.0 1.45 59.45 43.2 1.61 69.68 39.5 1.63 64. 46 
956% te 41.0 152 62.40 42.8 hs 73.92 41.0 nearer 72.73 
LOST ee ees 40.4 1.61 64.96 42.3 1.88 79.35 41.3 1.90 78.47 
UGS Ses SAGE ae 40.2 1.66 66.77 41.5 1.96 81.30 40.5 1.94 78.37 
RO5OW eee cae 40.7 Ie ¢24 70.16 41.5 2.04 84.80 39.6 2.01 79.59 
LOGO erases 40.4 1.78 71.96 41.7 2.09 87.26 40.1 2,12 84.85 
HO Geers ste 40.6 1.83 74.27 41.8 2.18 89.08 39.9 2917 86.39 
1OG25. foc 40.7 1.88 76.55 41.7 2.18 91.22 39.7 2.25 89.37 
TOO3 sce e ele 40.8 1.95 79.40 42.0 2.24 94.12 40.0 2.34 93.64 
1963— 

January . 40.7 1.92 78.26 42.6 ae 94.16 38.6 2.32 89.66 
February..... 40.7 1.93 78.45 42.4 DAspas 94.59 39.5 2.34 92.59 
Marcher 4s... 40.9 1.93 79.01 41.1 2.24 92.32 40.0 2.34 93.62 
April. 288 41.0 1.95 80.05 42.2 223 93.90 39.9 2.34 93.32 
Maye £3evs.te oe 41.2 1.95 80.25 42.2 2.22 93.83 40.7 2.32 94,49 
Une? Ma’ Dp ee 40.9 1.94 79.64 41.7 2.24 93.22 40.4 2232 93.68 
JU Vee eee ee 40.7 1.93 78.38 42.4 2.24 94.91 41.3 2.30 95.20 
AU CUSTER ee 40.9 1.93 78. 82 41.9 2.24 93.70 41.5 2500 96.70 
September.... 41.3 1.94 80.29 42.6 2.24 95.45 42.3 2.36 99.73 
October...... 41.4 1.96 80.93 42.6 2; 20 95.65 42.0 2.36 99.08 
November... 41.5 1.98 81.91 42.6 220 95.94 40.8 2.36 96.07 
December.... 38.0 2.02 76.53 40.2 2.28 91.67 30.6 2.40 Fiep ode 
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13.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Urban Areas, 1961-63 


Average Average Average 


Industry; Province Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 


and Urban Area 


1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 


No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 

LTT CT) eetepaetecit Deans ikea ere 41.8 41.7 42.0 2.13 2.18 2.24 89.08 | 91.22] 94.12 
Metal mining. 34 cei. . «1. th. Sha 42.2 41.9 41.9 2.20 2.26 2.0L 92.83 94.43 96.92 
(Gal AMANO «oo Deeds 39.7 40.3 42.6 Tet 1.83 1.86 70586 | 73.82 | 79:26 
Manufacturing.................. 40.6 40.7 40.8 1.83 1.88 1.95 74.27 | 76.55 | 79.40 
Tupables@oods's 5. sxe «(a tckd. « 40.9 41.2 41.3 1.99 2.04 Piel 81.36 84.02 87.25 
Non-durable goods!............. 40.3 40.2 40.3 1.69 swiss 079 67.87 69.55 | 71.90 
_ Construction...............5.... 40.3 40.3 40.8 1.98 2.06 2.14 79.93 | 83.16 | 87.51 
Buildings and structures........ 39.9 89.7 40.0 PRONE 2620 2.34 86.39 89.37 93.64 
Highways, bridges and streets..| 40.9 41.5 42.3 1.67 Lato 1.79 68.37 | 71.65 | 75.80 
ERVICOSM Oot iso cr civ cathac oe es 38.7 38.1 BY Py 1.07 1.10 1.15 41.27 | 42.02 | 48.21 
Hotels and restaurants.......... 38.7 38.0 Sin4 1.04 1.06 tet 40.09 | 40.41 | 41.53 

Laundries and dry-cleaning 
Plats: Sema bea yo dh cks os ciond 39.7 39.9 39.9 1.03 1.05 1.08 40.96 | 41.95 | 43.27 

Province 
Newtoundiand Stan ecre nk eee ns 40.1 39.8 40.4 wal 1.69 1.69 68.39 | 67.77 | 68.19 
ING ye Cotiakay St aacisrt tant readers 40.4 40.4 40.5 1.60 1.64 1.69 64.48 | 66.20] 68.30 
News Brunswieks snot aasconate des 40.8 40.9 41.0 1.58 1.62 1.65 64.56 | 66.09 | 67.65 
ONS eeet crated tte sccety rer shen 41.5 41.5 41.5 1.65 1.70 Wares 68.25 | 70.39 | 72.69 
OnPa riot Sees tren Oc sonyrere one sthons 40.5 40.8 40.9 1.93 1.98 2.05 78.09 | 80.62 | 83.84 
MartGO eters Ao ttaatare) Vehal stat ava ctorsien eters 39.8 39.8 40.0 1572 176 1.80 68.43 | 70.01 W2e2o 
DAS KATCHEWAL S aor cies a cbiioraret ona sere efer 38.9 38.8 38.8 1.97 2.00 2.04 76.67 | 77.70 | 78.99 
AID OTUA i ico cer ars. 39.7 39.8 39.7 1.96 1.99 2.02 77.90 | 79.29] 80.28 
Brrtrsh'Columbiaso 3228s. Pees Slant: Sits Tl 37.8 Da20 2.28 2.00 84.17 | 86.04] 89.69 
Urban Area 

BY Keyes, ces WO SOR 4 ie a a ee 40.7 40.7 40.6 1.70 eres 1.81 69.04 | 71.25))%°73.33 
Aor ree, OE ae RR ae 40.4 40.5 40.6 1.85 1.89 1.96 74.67 | 76.65 | 79.60 
Histone aie... .. 6 lite eck oes ey es SS 40.3 40.2 2.22 2.27 2.32 89.41 91.29 93.22 
Wirt at TsScyAs Getter. << o.8.c Aaa cvs ches 40.0 41.2 42.6 7 0A 2.29 2.39 88.38 | 94.14 | 102.04 
Wititinetc ese... taka esa 39.8 39.7 39.9 1ec2 1.76 1.80 O8kSGs e209. 7ON tagline 
37.4 37.4 RY ea oe sale 2.23 2.01 81.30 | 83.31 | 87.28 


NV SIICGTI WiC TW gheicths, «c's Bic AGU ate «cis oke:s 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and locality, with standard weekly 
hours of labour, are compiled by the federal Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. 


The statistics published are based on an annual survey covering some 27,500 establish- 
ments in most industries and apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. Average 
wage rates of time workers and average straight-time earnings of piece workers and other 
incentive workers in a given occupation are given separately in the report but are com- 
bined in the calculation of industry index numbers shown in Table 14. Predominant ranges 
of rates for each occupation used are also given; overtime pay is excluded. 


The index numbers of Table 14 measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the level 
of wages in one industry with that in another. Information on concepts and methods of 
developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 
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14.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1954-63 


(1949= 100) 


Nore.—Indexes back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates, Salaries 


and Hours of Labour 1962. 


Manufacturing 
Con- ‘ Per- 
Log- | Coal | Metal . r All _ | Rail- | Tele- General 
Year ging | Mining | Mining nn fe rien ek ways | phone Pin oh Average 
Goods | Goods sp 

So Se ne ae 138.0 | 123.5 | 136.7] 140.0] 136.9] 138.5} 140.0] 137.8] 147.6] 128.61 137.9 
LOGO RS atemtterecte- 138.2 | 122.8] 140.3 | 143.7 | 140.7] 142.2] 145.4] 137.8] 152.8] 182.3] 141.7 
ee Sea 160.8 | 128.6 | 150.8] 151.2 | 148.3] 149.8] 150.7] 146.8] 157.6 | 136.1 |] 148.7 
Lh geese boop ae 168.4 | 137.4 | 156.2] 160.7] 156.3] 158.6] 160.7] 153.3] 165.9] 138.9 ]] 156.5 
ODS Moots ett oo 172.0 | 147.6} 160.8) 166.1] 162.2] 164.2] 171.0] 153.3 | 175.4| 143.5] 162.5 
OGD et esd 176.2 | 147.3) 164.3) 170.8} 167.0} 168.9 | 180.7} 165.7 | 175.3 | 146.11 168.8 
1GGO Nos ieee 184.3 | 148.2] 169.4] 176.6] 173.2 | 175.0] 192.6] 166.4] 178.0] 156.8] 175.5 
1 se ea 190.8 | 154.5) 173.9 | 180.3] 178.7] 179.5 | 196.3} 176.5] 188.0] 158.8 || 180.0 
AOGU ES FE rns 199.4 | 161.1 | 177.2] 184.7] 184.3] 184.5 | 206.2] 180.5 | 195.37] 162.2 |] 185.9 
LL) ee eae 208.2 | 155.6] 192.3] 190.6] 190.4] 190.5} 214.1] 185.9] 200.2] 171.1] 192.5 
et 8 ee Ne ee 


15.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 


Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1963 


. Saint Sher- 
Industry and Occupation Halifax 


Montreal,} Toronto, |Hamilton, 


Ss. edie Petes: Que. Ont. Ont. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
per hr per hr per hr. per hr per hr per hr 
Construction (building and structures only)- 
Bricklayerand:mason=4.-040- eee 2.49 2-35 2.45 2.80 3.30 3.20 
Carpenter..t) beeen: 8 8 Be Re ae ee 222 2.09 7) ONS 2.60 3.25 2.98 
Plectrician, W%)..2.58. Re ace aed 4 oe ee 2.43 2.20 2.20 2.70 3.78 3.60 
Raiiter:@f., $04.7. 24.08: SES od. BE ee 1.96 1.85 2.15 2.50 2.90 2.60 
Plasterers. $0... ? 22.88. 6.22.2 .4. 80.8, cctt 2.50 2.20 2.45 2.80 3.25 3.05 
Plum bent, .09,.. Be ee. He OS ae Pt Tres 2.46 2.15 2.30 2.87 3.59 3.30 
Shéet metalavorkerts. $65 14. .288. 2 Ae 2.20 1.70 2.30 2.60 3.64 3.25 
LADOUNOE. See Re clat ae a aos a ed 1.65 1.15 1.85 2.00 Papas 2.10 
ETOCIAUIIVEl free ett ote Se motte 1.65 1.20 1.85 2.00 2.20 2.16 
Manufacturing and Other Industries— 
General labourer, males. 0. ene eee eee ee 1.54 850 1761 1.64 1.78 1.89 
Maintenance Trades— 
Carpenter evr face a eee a epee 2.09 1.95 1.76 2.19 2.30 2758 
HIGOUICIaN Bu tiers ee keer eee ne alee ee 2.18 2.11 1.87 2.36 Papi 2.45 
Machinist.’ . ubite as oso ae ee 2.19 2.04 1.86 200 2.47 2.79 
MechantorAh f 4c. tk See. Pane ee Oe. 1.99 2.02 1.95 227 2.40 2.64 
Miallwiteht?s. cccr. coe kee oc ee — 2AZ 1.81 Pop as: 2.41 2.44 
Pipetitter.g. > aoe es cs ok ee ORAS 2.08 VaZ5 2.40 2.44 2.62 
‘Toolland :diesmaker es. eo Poe ee 2.26 2.06 — Dead 2.59 2.58 
Welder ysehieate iss. vdtlews) bag x4 2.19 2.03 1.80 2.27 2.31 2.63 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy.............. 1.58 1.48 iy 1.81 1.95 1.94 
ibrucker, POWer. Haidesiees cee ee 1:55 1.76 1.36 1.96 2.04 2.14 
Office Occupations, Male— per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. 
Boekketper, senior 4.3 07 ba creucg-bukoutien tae 90.69 87.73 92.85 103.54 105.79 105.11 
@lerk; intermediaters.. 2.4.00. cece en 62.38 69.08 70.79 73.42 74.90 83.98 
Clerk /SONIOK Maes eee net es aac eee oe 89.54 93.85} 100.28 99.41 98.60 107.36 
Oidet olortace |. sen. cicst cast d 0 Pes siete sacteoreee 71.06 Wana 67.69 83.08 85. 86 93.49 
Draughtsman, intermediate................... 81.35 96.16 79.24 100.39 94.33 98.09 
Drsughtaman/ senior {.4..,.22.. 0a 2. 4 RS 101.81 122.18 120.93 121.60 114.36 117.69 


Office Occupations, Female— 


Clerks intermediate... daa -imdaon acvimieerias 48.27 51.85 49.08 60.35 
Machine Operator— 
Bookkeapinr imtoo. Sal SR. A Sea 47.97 45.79 43.75 55.03 
OCU Athy eee ere eee ep trie RANE HT. 51.50 42.96 40.80 61.16 


For footnote, see end of table. 


63.76 60.01 


58.38 54.53 
61.73 60.63 
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15.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1963—concluded 


Saint Sher 
Industry and Occupation ear roan cer Que. Ont. Ont. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Offiice Occupations, Female—concluded 


AV TOINCION Ke che kcr sinner eee ce chee kare 54.43 54.93 47.81 65.24 68. 62 62.31 
DECLOCAII HOMION Se Mork. SP os ita a eoeee ee 68.25 66.33 62.64 84.07 82.38 80.27 
DLENOLTAN NOH INI OMY Hs. hysfrste ras dterswerethtes ee 47.79 46.42 46.20 57.33 59.88 56.42 
DGGNOPTAD MEM, SONLOG be ea hiss acy vt wick lake kicna cor 58.80 60.37 58.92 69.72 68.51 69.46 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 49.62 47.45 49.93 58.13 61.32 57.64 
TOURS ETH EV aS haere ttearnenentaepeta sores eenne eae est 45.26 41.16 39.13 49,28 52.27 52.37 
BERY ADIs Ue RONI OLE atic aise ive dc - eprom ohan eabnandans 50.00 52.07 53.26 60.28 63.28 61.00 
ee : Saska Edmon- Van- 
iy Pes : on toon, ay ag ton, couver, 
: Ss ; Alta. BG, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

per hr per hr per hr. per hr per hr per hr 

Construction (building and structures only)- 
IBPIGEIA VCP ANGMINASON 5. suai cod uech Saeaieeco. 2.80 2.68 2.68 2.95 3.00 See 
Carpenter....... Ch APA coe Pe Se TN Suen 2.60 2.36 2.36 2.75 Ida Ess 3.14 
LONG eter EC JL, 3 toes “ne 8 A A iO 2.90 2.62 2.58 2.95 3.05 3.53 
ECO Re ie 20 mt Ss IR CCR AS OS et 2.30 2.13 De 230 2.30 2.96 
ins beneree rn cre trainin couk cheat akk 2.80 2.55 2.55 2.80 2.90 3.15 
EMUTRIOT Me Mee eer Bal es nthe hs debe Scehoaeans 2.95 2.65 2.65 2.85 2.90 3.39 
Sheet motal workers 6.0 bk ees odes 2.60 2.52 2.40 2.80 2.95 Bea yy 
HERIDOULEL, PAROS. «EEO Sieh oc tee eo cle al 1.65 1.67 1.73 2.05 2.05 aM 
TUR TTSIS SG bar Wo) ote a i ae aa ei a Ba 175 1.70 1l5 2.05 2.05 2.41 

Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 

General labourer, male..................e0000 1.70 1.66 1.65 1.84 1.68 2.03 

Maintenance Trades— ; 
Warpenter ee BATH... cis ed okienisea Seabee 5 2.02 2.18 7) oop 2.40 2.32 2.60 
PICCESLELAMIC Eta tes Sait Ao is hens ee 2.44 2.59 2.51 2.67 2.63 2.74 
Maehinisteie....j....50.'. Oe ck ee RE Eom 2.34 2.46 2.57 2.33 2255 2.63 
CEMANICH Meese MN ok oc beac canon at 2.25 2.30 2.20 2.43 23st 2.65 
IVETE WUT UPR, Fo oie'e Becclvren duce cBac caeavor 2.34 — E22) 2.39 2.53 2.64 
RIPOTIEECES 45. SS..« occ sk ocd css Mose cecicn God 2.29 2.76 2.44 2.60 2.76 2.56 
Moolandidiemma ker. oF ossjc.s04 «oe shies se atea oes 2,22 — — — — 2.74 
NNCLOUCT EMP YEG occ cae occ Mes ov Gee cus 2.30 2.47 2.40 2.47 2.48 268 

Service Occupations— 

Truck driver, light and heavy.............. 1.60 1.79 1.67 1.93 2.32 2.32 
EDrUGKOre DO WOLAN Fr VlceE csie asin cinwca vs bos 1.79 1.79 _— 1.95 2.35 2.00 


Office Occupations, Male— 


Pepuicoopers eohior. bs $i. Becsds oe Bb. beech 90.19 96.48 97.48 101.41 93.94 104.68 
Cheri, intermbdiate:.... 2.0.6) .enstbaecee snes 67.39 72.88 68.24 81.81 78.77 Ui.ee 
CONNOR th A B.S cdas osOO es cibakee 88.00 94.36 89.83 103.16 99.27 101.84 
Te” Sa ee Ok ee See Sena 68.34 72.10 69.15 79.87 76.84 88.99 
Draughtsman, intermediate................... 89.73 85.97 80. 82 94.11 87.66 99.01 
Porpeguiemant senior. ...55 6.0). cack beac ceaess 101.75 101.64 106.54 114.13 107.83 119.12 
Office Occupations, Female— 

Rew IDCOTINECUIALA! 0. Decca dices has awakisved 54.20 61.26 60.82 59.76 57.90 66.20 
Machine Operator— 

(ES 2 OSS nae eer, Ue ee en ee SE 51.95 54.61 53.41 53.46 51.76 55.30 

CERIGTAD | FYCS gp ee Gece, (eA enna eae Re 55.61 59.23 55. 44 57.84 56.59 64. 43 
oT Se Seine Se) Re Maen “aa Mae 61.31 67.88 60.77 68.90 62.63 Cieet 
eS ae a eee en 74.65 78.90 72.93 82.75 72.62 79.35 
NUSHOSTAR HET FIUNIOT, «c's feces bese et cccales nen 51.72 57.89 52.56 56.33 53.60 54.92 
SLEROOTADHET ASCNION.. <. Pees dee calewccchoses 62.15 64.96 63.94 66.93 63.39 66.35 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 50.31 55.19 52.60 57.13 52.69 58.28 
oS 2 Biaeadiiedt pyal lpia iamape (Aiygiea ee ae aaa 45.42 47.54 48.81 49.35 48.08 49.13 
De OMT HOMIE 245 Coated oid Desi exile bho vanw GUE 55.05 63. 40 57.30 59.50 58.48 60.38 


1 “Other Industries”’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 
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Table 16 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries for the years 1959 to 1963 and also for all industries in 1963. 
The percentages in this table denote the proportions that employees—plant or office—of 
establishments reporting specific items bear to the total number of all such employees in 
all establishments replying to the survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of 
employees actually covered by the various items. 


Further details and additional information may be seen in the annual report Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, compiled and published by the Department of Labour 
and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 30,000 establishments. 


16.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1959-63 and All Industries 1963 


1963 
Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 : Manu- 
acturing : 
Industries Industries! 
CovVERAGE 

Non-office Employees— 

Reporting establishments............... No. 7,902 8,028 8,320 8,618 8,494 19, 830 

Bimployeesw a. 2 LG Bet ccok cco are < 819,401 | 809,736 | 778,475 | 822,623 | 858,647 |1,541,163 
Office Employees— 

Reporting establishments............... No. 7,658 7,132 8,012 8,338 8,213 18,176 

Hinployees ae. 8s caste cebee <5 see aele akc <4 229,233 | 234,618 | 242,360 | 252,546 | 263,814} 681,658 


PERCENTAGES OF NoN-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


AMiandaindees. fence ee ances ee ee 70 70 72 73 ns 1a 

wis AQ andtuncder 44506 8055 2. See ne) Ae 0) 10 8 8 8 7 

A TRE Rt), I EES, RO OREIIOS 3 ob SORBET, 5 4 4 4 3 6 

AE Fi RE, | AAR RS ISERIES 5 On SIGs ope 0 8 8 8 if 7 5 

Over AD andsind er 48 Ane savnre ce cen eens 1 if 1 1 1 1 

os cicnters Re Oa eee ota ee 4 4 4 4 3 5 

Gem rae eee peer nt Se eee Phrase See 3 3 3 So 3 3 

Employees on a five-day week...............05. 89 90 90 90 91 83 

Vacations with Pay— 

“FAW ORWEC KB ity Syste s Asc, Sereno cca Pa ees 94 86 88 88 88 86 

AISCLS LV Canor lessaeeis cache cote seine 23 20 23 24 25 85 

VEarS A053: foe tee cain ee ns eee 14 14 18 12 11 18 

3 VCRIBT. oe. eee ne cee eb cba: 28 26 26 26 27 149i 

4_—HV Cars oe RE hee coe eee bee ae 26 Zo 25 25 2h 16 

Othermeriodste. At... 02 eee ok ee 3 1 1 1 1 -— 

METEOR WOCKSS tants tc cacio Ws basi ce eh ene ostos Gee 71 12 W) 73 74 74 

After: Wess than lO vears..".5.) snecoreeete. 6 6 7 tb 8 14 

IOIVEATS cake ee cee ee cae tec 8 11 19 21 22 20 

LIS4 vearst. 8% Mae. dade atte iosle sce 4 4 6 vA 10 7 

LORVCAIS Pheri. cc crashes caee tle sabres 47 45 85 Sh 81 80 

QORV. CARES A oat ca een t meee Lee 8 2 2 3 2 2 

Othermeriodses. fa. ..2. ke eosin ee 4 4 8 1 1 1 

ROUTE WEEKS NE cis te eels: Mobo oo tuna en ccc Oe tiene 26 31 33 36 40 47 

After: essitiani2ol Vears.,..)..se.ee.. skate 22 4 4 9 16 16 

ZOMCATE 1 oo. Mens ste MO ee oc ahn ae 4 25 27 25 23 28 

More than 25 years....2 «ke deme. st «oe ah 2 g. 2 2 $ 
Vacations that do not increase with length of 

PEP VIC Haste. «5. Me. be Ate los s chis aeee 12 11 11 11 11 

TAWCCISWA Nae nos set kis ieee eee hiss een ere 6 i) 6 6 6 

PEW CO KA ee ter. eee ee roe re 7 6 6 6 6 


1 Available for the first time in 1963. 


os 


—a eT 


Petes 


a ie 


~~ 


TS “see 


\ 
WORKING CONDITIONS lat 
16.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1959-63 and All Industries 1963—concluded 
1963 
Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 : Manu- 
acturing ‘ 
Industries Industries! 
PERCENTAGES or Non-orrice EmMpLtoyEEs—concluded 
Pardes tatibonmell Ola VS os bic s.s.cso: de oveeenesnee 95 96 96 95 95 93 
J Sao <p eS ee A ei Aen Aarlee eeuPiary oir 10 10 9 8 6 6 
ee ee ae ors Sen eRe 7 6 6 6 § 6 
Us ee ee A oS BER An cere ae 9 8 8 8 10 14 
See oh, Aas REP ee Ge bs boats ogre 52 58 58 52 53 40 
Seater’ LBs ctiys 5S CIR IIS EOE STOIC RIES Es 14 15 16 18 18 20 
Mere stan Ols iss aeons rae’ sated 8 3 3 3 8 8 


PERCENTAGES OF OrricE EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 
fs 


TUixe Rita, SAR te pemmlind . Metals Suet a aber biel Pail 27 oT 29 29 34 
Ye te. ae Mies oege ttl Ber POae appr. 7 sbearey gies ace 42 43 43 42 43 35 
Over si, and under 40%, 5.848: OE Ses. oo 9 8 8 7 6 5 
Alper ert ates eo. 8 ed PA Bo ess, Le 18 18 18 19 19 22 
Over 40. Bre soe: et eee 3 ee ee dag 4 4 4 3 3 4 
Employees on a five-day week................+. 95 95 96 97 97 95 
Vacations with Pay— 
MO WECKSE ob Shc ts St Oe we A, ote Sivas ote 98 90 91 92 93 92 
IAitTenIGVeaiOrness ey. gue ANE ee. tee nee ook 89 79 8&2 85 85 86 
DONTE SARI AON kon OI TO ee te oe 6 if 7 6 Fs) 4 
DEVEATS Me ee te eres cee 2 a i 1 i 
OMVICAUS tote, Merntvetten 6 giao He teyeha« a heres 1 % 1 if 1 1 
Otherperiods: 5. + Of cen. tee cees. 48 1 st 1 — 
Woltreehywcelcs |. 2 1. is 5 Fe ee ee, oe 82 83 83 84 85 87 
Atterelvessithan L0yearse....2.2e esha. ae 6 7 tf 8 9 24 
OEY CATS EAS mie nat ter. viet epeak nie a Pisiatots 17 22 28 oo 85 28 
VE MARVECEEG occ cide Me S. oanclerete tan ckecovstetahe’s 6 4 7 9 Ho iA 
TORV-CSES Ie. SIG, PAROS ER ae ek 49 46 88 31 26 26 
DOV CATS S. dts cs AN Se eee ls tale 2 2 z x i 1 
Ocheriperiodss. oo it ee sis aes oa 2 2 1 1 1 _ 
LEI OMEER VIE CLS ee Beet acy, syayinv Phcnal aie att evetelercierw abate: ole 32 37 41 47 50 59 
Atten? ess'than 25 years... 2. .2.8.ka ees 25 5 7 13 16 16 
DOA CALS Me, Fableys, 5c08 Toh cite ole Atal: Oo i 28 31 ol ol 88 
More than 2oiy Cans et ok 66h Bod. ook 4 3 3 8 5 
Vacations that do not increase with length of 
CEA Sy REDO COTS OE © MTOM ich REO CEE ie 10 7 a 6 6 
HEVCC ORT eer tS enon eee ceties race if 1 1 1 — 
Di WeEGkSwi te 40085 6 ts Pile t on BGR ob SS. Bo dee t 9 6 6 ii} rs) 
Biydekcme. so ar 1 Ob a eee.) sO Sak. I. — — — = 1 
PAGS bOLOr Va EL OLGA VS). .Ptec.« cass tc abner asis ane detans 99 99 99 99 99 99 
stay def: Marwead. wagers SALA ee lriian elie Sebieed-alapr Be 5 4 5 4 4 3 
Wt, Bae SE So, ene ee ae ee eh aS eee § of 6 ff if 12 
EE AO SPE EAHA AD. obo, iif She: of olthe phones deitaoldtione. ta 58 60 58 58 59 40 
Re RMS Larch dmirltheie Sha Ds S Maedree Riots [o Wma vatreceos} 0% 23 22 23 24 24 26 
REGrestne nie .4 se Atte. Sa. 8. abies th Seta aah 6 § 6 ) § 18 


1 Available for the first time in 1963. 


Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. ‘The rates presented 
in Table 17 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because the 
rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired workers, 
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the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than a 
measure of absolute wage levels. No attempt has been made to have the wage rates 
reflect such perquisites as separate housing accommodation, fuel, electricity and food 
which, under some conditions of hiring, are supplied by employers to their hired farm help. 


17.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1962-64 


Norr.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


January 15 May 15 August 15 


Province and Year 


With | With-) wien | With- f with | With-| with | With- | with | With] wien | With- 


out out out out out 
Board Board Board Beard Board Board Board Doar Board ‘Bonrd Board Brae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Maritime 

Provinces— 

LOGO Ze tet tat ick 5.00 | 6.30 | 106.00 | 184.00 || 5.10 | 6.40 | 107.00 | 142.00 || 5.10 | 6.30 | 107.00 | 139.00 

LOGS Wari aes otc 5.20 | 6.40 | 108.00 | 141.00 || 5.40 | 6.60 | 109.00 | 145.00 || 5.40 | 6.60 | 109.00 | 140.00 

$964 22 Se cides ack 5.30 | 6.50 | 116.00 | 145.00 || 5.50 | 6.70 | 111.00 | 151.00 || 5.60 | 6.80 | 115.00 | 145.00 
Quebec— 

TOG25. mene cto 5.90 | 7.10 | 114.00 | 155.00 |} 6.00 | 7.30 | 113.00 | 154.00 || 6.40 | 7.70 | 124.00 | 165.00 

L963 tae elec abs 6.20 | 7.50 | 119.00 | 160.00 || 6.40 | 8.00 | 117.00 | 160.00 || 6.60 | 7.80 | 125.00 | 172.00 

VOCE cicvoce et wersleks 6.30 | 8.00 | 125.00 | 167.00 || 6.40 | 8.30 | 124.00 | 169.00 || 6.60 | 8.30 | 125.00 | 173.00 
Ontario— 

TOG2 er eee oe ce 6.40 | 8.10 | 117.00 | 161.00 |} 6.70 | 8.20 | 120.00 | 165.00 || 6.70 | 8.50 | 122.00 | 165.00 

LOGS. Pick ty hat 6.40 | 8.30 | 127.00 | 171.00 || 6.80 | 8.30 | 126.00 | 174.00 |] 7.00 | 8.70 | 127.00 | 172.00 

TOG64 aro Ae occ 6.60 | 8.60 | 132.00 | 175.00 || 7.00 | 8.60 | 133.00 | 179.00 || 7.40 | 8.90 | 136.00 | 185.00 
Manitoba— 

196 2:5 tenet Ar 5.70 | 7.40 | 104.00 | 142.00 || 6.50 | 8.20 | 136.00 | 166.00 || 6.90 | 8.60 | 140.00 | 170.00 

LOGS oF ee see 5.90 | 7.70 | 114.00 | 152.00 || 6.80 | 8.20 | 140.00 | 172.00 || 7.10 | 8.80 | 142.00 | 175.00 

POG IER Ben Wok 6.20 | 8.10 | 120.00 | 159.00 | 7.10 | 8.90 | 148.00 | 189.00 |] 7.70 | 9.40 | 149.00 | 188.00 
Saskatchewan— 

TOG 2x Sent Wilaw ck 6.00 | 7.50 | 107.00 | 141.00 ] 7.00 | 9.10 | 147.00 | 184.00 || 7.30 | 9.50 | 152.00 | 187.00 

LOG Swedes toh e arse 6.10 | 7.60 | 110.00 | 146.00 } 7.20 | 9.10 | 153.00 | 188.00 || 7.50 | 9.50 | 156.00 | 190.00 

1064.5 He Sects ee oe 6.40 | 8.00 | 118.00 | 156.00 | 7.60 | 9.90 | 158.00 | 200.00 |] 8.20 110.00 | 162.00 | 196.00 
Alberta— 

1962.  Rkeeereaeth 6.10 | 8.10 | 123.00 | 169.00 || 7.10 | 8.80 | 145.00 | 186.00 || 7.40 | 9.30} 152.00 | 189.00 

LOGS Se cere oe 6.40 | 8.30 | 129.00 | 176.00 || 7.20 | 8.90 | 152.00 | 190.00 || 7.40 | 9.30 | 152.00 | 196.00 

JOGE Hae ee oe 6.40 | 8.40 | 129.00 | 177.00 || 7.70 | 9.80 | 159.00 | 202.00 | 7.70 | 9.70 | 160.00 | 205.00 
British Columbia— 

L962 see oe 7.70 | 9.40 | 144.00 | 210.00 || 7.80 | 9.90 | 147.00 | 208.00 |] 8.00 | 9.90 | 151.00 | 218.00 

1063 2c 18 RS co's 7.90 | 9.80 | 149.00 | 212.00 |} 7.90 |10.00 | 157.00 | 217.00 |} 8.10 10.10 | 158.00 | 223.00 

TOG4. bee eee saree 7.90 | 9.80 | 149.00 | 213.00 }} 8.20 |10.00 | 164.00 | 236.00 |] 8.10 |10.00 | 161.00 | 230.00 
Totals— 

9628S cic ee 5.80 | 7.30 | 117.00 | 159.00 || 6.30 | 7.80 | 133.00 | 175.00 || 6.50 | 8.10 | 138.00 | 178.00 

1963 acfsuant ag. m 6.10 | 7.60 | 124.00 | 167.00 | 6.50 | 8.10 | 137.00 | 179.00 | 6.80 | 8.30 | 140.00 | 183.00 


NOGA SIT «0 wont 6.20 | 8.00 | 128.00 | 171.00 || 6.80 | 8.50 | 143.00 | 188.00 || 7.00 | 8.70 | 145.00 | 190.00 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance* 


During the depression of the 1930’s the need for a nation-wide unemployment insurance 
program became recognized. In 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act was 
passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy 
Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment to the British North America 
Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment 
insurance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for 
a compulsory contributory unemployment insurance program at the national level and 
also for the establishment of a national employment service to operate in conjunction with 
and ancillary to the unemployment insurance operations. The Act came into effect on 
July 1, 1941; amended on several occasions, it was replaced by a new Unemployment 
Insurance Act, effective Oct. 2, 1955.T 


Legislation provides for compulsory coverage of some four fifths of all non-agricultural 
employees under an insurance program administered by the Federal Government, and 
requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Government in building 
up a fund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the payment of benefit to eligible unemployed persons. The Act is administered by a 
Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is the 
Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed 
after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation with 
employee organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service,t except the following: employment in specified industries or occupations such as 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry (effective Jan. 1, 1956, coverage was also extended to 
certain employments in these three industries); the Canadian Armed Forces; the per- 
manent public service of the Federal Government; provincial government employees 
except where insured with the concurrence of the government of the province; certified 
permanent employees of municipal or public authorities; private domestic service; private- 
duty nursing; teaching; certain director-officers of corporations; workers on other than an 
hourly, daily or piece rate earning more than $5,460 a year effective Sept. 27, 1959, unless 
they elect to continue as insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a 
hospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents 
to insure certain groups or classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. 
All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece rate (including a milage rate) are insured 
regardless of amount of earnings. 


The amount of the employee contribution is determined by the employee’s weekly 
earnings; an equal contribution is required from the employer. The Federal Government 
contributes one fifth of the aggregate employer-employee contribution and defrays admini- 
strative expenses. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941. Benefit became pay- 
able on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1963 a total of $4,109,000,000 had been paid, leaving 
a balance in the fund of $9,700,000. 


The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
effective Sept. 27, 1959. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the 


* Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

+ Copies of the 1955 Act incorporating subsequent amendments are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
(Catalogue No. LU2-359.) 

¢t Commencing Apr. 1, 1957, coverage was extended to persons engaged in fishing, notwithstanding the fact that 
such persons are not employees of any other person. 
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week, irrespective of the number of days worked. The benefit rates are calculated on the 
average weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. 
In order to qualify for regular benefit, a claimant must have at least 30 weekly contributions 
in the last 104 weeks prior to claim, eight weekly contributions since the start of the 
last preceding regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the 
shorter period, and 24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit 
period, or in the year prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, IN EFFECT FROM SEPT. 27, 1959 


Norr.—Weekly rates in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 to Sept. 26, 1959 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 738. 


Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 


Weekly 
Range of : Employee AS: eens Wieetalk 
Weekly Earnings whats Contributions Person Person Person Person 
pect aa Without With Without With 
Dependant | Dependant | Dependant | Dependant 
cts. cts. $ $ $ $ 
Undertsorer a0). oe 101 Under25—)48.... eee). 6 8 3 4 
$ 9 and under $15....... 20 25 and under 34........ 9 12 D 6 
GS as Dihereet ae 30 oa Vee VOLVER Fess 11 15 6 8 
21a ee PA Be, 38 a eae ie Dae etl, Me 13 18 if 9 
OH aks 6 SOL eeee ee 46 HOME A 5 eae be 15 21 8 11 
3B) S Ol een 54 BY soe OS sae eee: 1 24 9 12 
30s AbeeY ee 60 Gane ost COM aPeEee 19 26 10 13 
BUS AG ee te ae 66 Gun a sind Lae Eee 21 28 11 14 
ih 803 is BY fare sean 72 (ome COIN SO CaN aL. 23 30 12 15 
Sie “ 63%. debe 78 Seng ee Pee ee OC 25 So 13 1b7/ 
Go= ee Gor ereees 86 SOFOTIO Viera se ee eee 27 36 14 18 
O9 OmO Ver BRSsS. 4... ne 94 


1 A half stamp. 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the regular contribution requirements 
are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing with the first week of 
December each year. Under this provision, claimants unable to fulfil the contribution 
requirements for regular benefit may draw “seasonal benefit’’ if they have at least 15 
contribution weeks during the fiscal year or, failing this, if they terminated regular benefit 
since the previous mid-May. 


Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing 
economic conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current 
operational data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. This information 
is published monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for admini- 
strative purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and 
other aspects of the program. 


Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Where 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise a 
renewal. In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation of 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhausts 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for approximately 15 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1963, are 
not new cases of disemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates the 
extent to which claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. 
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- 18.—Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Month he gh ee 4 
an aimants an aimants 
Renewal at End of oo Renewal at End of eat 
Claims Month er Claims Month a 
Filed Filed 
000 000 $000 000 000 $000 
VeaRvaDye. 26k. 2 OUR 320 699 57,799 319 704 58,560 
EDTUAE Vie. qi do 0s. «06.0 206 719 57, 988 189 720 58,742 
Maree «<u. eetore saan 226 687 68, 827 196 685 61, 287 
oil) ee eS Pee 181 564 51,647 176 566 57,583 
SAW = ao Some des 39 ek A 138 264 45, 409 123 271 41,147 
I. eee 93 214 18,709 83 220 15, 987 
CTL eater ihe, plete detetelalas 112 Za 7A 14,511 113 219 15,506 
PRUINMSt artes kes. oeaets 99 199 15, 878 86 193 14,007 
DEPLOMIVE!..8,.).. 00% os ass 98 198 12,664 93 186 12,528 
Octobenss. ASRS: 150 244 15,754 126 219 13,989 
Novem DCD ¢.ies5 + foe +. 244 374 18,934 189 303 14, 467 
Wervemibers..°:......-. 324 592 31,087 345 532 29,361 
Motalsr.£ iG Fos. wes 2,192 4141 409, 208 2,038 4021 394,163 


1 Average of month-end data. 


‘In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). Data on persons insured under the Act are obtained 
from a 10-p.c. sample of insurance books and contribution cards renewed at June 1 each 


year. Included are persons engaged in insurable employment as well as persons on claim 
at that date. 


19.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1962 and 1963 


Norr.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


1962 1963 
Industry a 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 

(EPO ETS EY, Seclie ae ae Wy, Oe A OES) ke ea 8,630 1,720 9, 480 1,920 
NRA SS DG SD aos A ON GO a 42,980 1,240 43,930 1,300 
Boerne eet) QUCrAN DING: 55 5E tage clea sie « ghlte ie w cde bs allow ee es 8,670 130 15,700 210 
Memes noaiarries oil wells. : Seiten... dn ots coe cdok poten lee 89, 300 4,060 96,720 3,930 
PRETORIUS 2 coe soi M tsa ati «MATH, bo be sgoudhode « 1,012,620 831,690 | 1,021,780 344, 880 
EMAC TON Rap Ne ce A PR Toke 252,600 8, 760 260, 440 8,950 
Transportation, communication and other utilities............ 386, 020 67,300 376,390 67,470 
‘Depre. 26 OUST ee Dc a Mie en 433 , 340 257,540 440, 870 262,900 
Hinsuee: insurance, real estate... uc. «ds <bedsbscliek s sade ow salle Os 62,080 109,370 62,710 114, 920 
Community, business and personal service..............-..0-- 189,700 212, 420 200,090 228, 430 
Public administration and defence...............-0.cseceesees 125,570 30,750 120,320 26,660 
MEARE CLEM OV MON ti). nto «cede ste eee ode kon a hes 13,500 3,310 14, 850 3,930 
(SS ETUC 2a ae Rae oe SE Fee oe > ae ae ee ee 311,750 119,000 277,060 107, 530 

Totals, All Industries........................... 2,936,760 | 1,147,290 | 2,940,340 | 1,173,030 
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Benefit—The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one 
week’s benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum 
of 52 weeks. However, contributions more than one year old cannot be used if they have 
already been taken into account in computing previous rights. Disqualifications for 
benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is partici- 
pating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an 
inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public funds; refusal to attend a 
course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence outside Canada unless 
otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks 
may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves 
the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable employment. * 


Table 20 distributes by province regular benefit periods terminated, average weeks 
paid and average dollar benefit paid on these terminations. A claimant establishes a 
regular benefit period when he submits his claim in the prescribed manner and proves he 
has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. The duration of benefit and the 
weekly rate authorized, comprising total entitlement, are then calculated and the claimant’s 
benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals of unemployment. His benefit 
period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount authorized or when 12 months 
have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 


* This list should not be considered as exhaustive; more detail may be obtained from the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Regulations. 


20.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated, Duration and Average Amount of Benefit Paid, 
by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Nors.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1962 1963 

Province Average Average Average Average 
ants Weeks Amount a se Weeks Amount 

Tosthie Paid on Paid on Porta. Paid on Paid on 

nutad Termi- Termi- mere Termi- Termi- 

nation nation nation nation 

No No $ No. No $ 

Newloundlands..4°%. th. ae eee 23,120 15.1 398 25, 410 14.8 390 
Prince Edward Island.............. 4,070 15.4 334 4,670 15.1 329 
INOVA SCObIRS eins ctiet emir ie: 43,785 13.8 336 41,815 13.6 325 
New Briinswicksns. acces ata atone 34, 620 14.5 342 36,385 14.4 340 
Quebeosts: Jeep ae: See oe 289,110 13.1 328 291,405 12.8 328 
Ontario... 4-Aeeisas =: ere 318, 230 1222 308 313, 700 11.8 298 
Manitoba... cneenaeete (aie eee 47,015 14.0 354 38,470 14.0 346 
Saskatchewanhie sae sit cb eke ree re 24,385 14.7 366 25,000 14.4 361 
AT Dental ti cecloneusbit acheter ner te 43,415 13.4 341 52,675 pi Sab 
British Columbia. «.e.ccssereue oe 100,770 12.9 339 94,215 1235 327 
Totals....; OAC B08 35. 4 Skene 928,520 13.0 328 923,745 12.7 322 


—_—_—_— hw SSSSSSSSSSSSSSE 
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Table 21 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 
by age and occupation of claimant. 


21.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 


and Occupation of Claimant, 1962 and 1963 


Nore.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1962 


Age Group and Occupation Benefit Average 


Periods Weeks Paid on 


No No. 

_Age Group 
Under _ YOATS.. 0... cece eee e cence eee eee eee eect eens 29,965 11.0 
FLD Sg ee a a Ge 3 a ee 158,500 11222 
— 5 — 34 Lee SAG civ SER NUE area RCE PPT 261,900 12.0 
Sy ce AAT ei fae B MENS YA. ala? sou toie ste e's Gali RE 0 6.8 kee 202, 290 11.9 
ea tk Sat eto) PAG. PIE ha Sas ou aa lala choles elale si ies age. 144,540 13.1 
ies. ge bee tee a aah TAA AR 6A Pa eS 1A 86, 690 15.0 
DOLV CANO OF OVED. SOR i ois ob ave cite soc dons e tRe has ogee 39, 630 25.5 
nepCiied.. cae eee tse seats 2% cis oon feats den tteetcs 5,005 13.5 
SOY Fo Cage dani 8 Sea it a ot + er 928,520 13.0 

Occupation 
ICT a Ng aS Os OF ERE ie ee po 8,475 15.5 
Professional and technical. .vesis.. cel lesa tcceee ss eeet 10,585 1335 
ROTA ete ders he rays ec gee ten rot medal. ic, EL 91,895 16.6 
CAN es a NO a EEN cece el PENS Cr See SM 43, 455 14.9 
mervice and reeréation..... sows. ee cece ee be eee ee els 81,905 16.1 
Transportation and communications.................- 80,035 1333 
MGFAMSPOVLALION: - 20s sive oh. ceteetceitesea sis He ee ree «bee 0 78,156 12.8 
SOMINUMCATIONS 2 ss oe tee deo cee eet ese ete eneaae 6,880 18.6 
Harmersjan a ifarmuw ORKGTrs ts csu% hie ssa sel hae os 8,550 14.0 
WSR ETS CUCL ete soi sixteen eee sie Oe s Meee dacs, 6 oh og 37,700 12.4 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters..............00eeeees 820 11.6 
NINES GUATHYINeRs CLCs | 2iix5 wiils,. Pets geld Sains le eek 18,970 12.5 
Craftsmen, production process, .etc.............eeeeeee 351, 825 13 
WEAIDOULCESS (20OtS8 eee. 2 ok ak cere ee os ke dee ee eee weet e en 180,120 1207 
PNSIREREALC GUS URN Airicise, «.. be wie apue tacts sibictalsin tba cles Sele eS 14,185 12.4 


1963 
Benefit 


Average 


Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination || Terminated | Termination 


169,195 
14,785 


Table 22 gives provincial distributions of seasonal benefit periods in 1962 and 1963, 
average weeks paid and average benefit paid. 


22.—Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, by Province, 


1962 and 1963 
Norr.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample. 


1963 


Average 
Weeks 


Average 
Amount 


1962 
Province Average Average 

Benont | Agere? | Aierate | Bent 

Paid Paid 

No No. $ No 

remriOunGlandi cate, cathe ne den os bh 27,410 12.9 291 27,625 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,480 12.5 269 5,960 
BPM SCOGIA. sca crenistke, © Pons eereistayy «2 23,525 i Hi 259 24,315 
PNGUIMISEONSWICK. . occ cs ceccecscee eas 28,050 1 UG le | 248 27,725 
i) Sc ed ie 113,700 9.6 229 108,125 
ROTO SACLE i Arteries eiels apt dinve How’ sis 93,460 9.4 217 84, 600 
PE ANTIRNAS . k SS oiske wold od Sida Bid eS 16,975 9.8 236 17,025 
PEAMICAUCHE IVA. 3 5. Lee ilk. oe one's 11,715 8.9 212 12,785 
PRESET WAAC ME trop aie «ofS So vmteighe ove 15,190 8.5 209 16,990 
Pevipisit @OlUMDIG, ,.. a.) oo c cee oe 30 39,900 10.2 260 35, 425 
Totals 599.5 85s! GeV eins 375,405 10.1 237 360,575 
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Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act. The public 
employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal-provincial arrangement 
for more than two decades, were taken over by the Commission on Aug. 1, 1941 and 
additional offices were established in all provinces except Quebec. The Commission 
established its own offices in Quebec and the provincial government thereupon reduced 
the number of its offices. 


23.—Applications for Employment, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Norr.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1926 
edition. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Registered Notified Effected 
_ Province and Year 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

iINewdoundland!s-te..eeeeeve: ee 1962 75,181 6,941 9,793 1,974 0 224 1,324 
1963 69, 847 6, 858 9,154 1855 7,900 1,278 

Prince Edward Island......... 1962 19,241 7,368 8,748 3,915 7,054 3,559 
1963 17,197 6,878 7,695 3,965 6, 044 3,470 

NowaiScotian: anemeeae. hee 1962 119,136 35, 760 27,938 14,803 26,172 11,709 
1963 99, 842 36, 062 22,142 13,007 19,696 9,969 

News Brunswick, oe a.t is .0 «2h 1962 121,598 35, 805 29,042 12,939 28,960 10,989 
1963 105,713 34,753 26, 846 12,002 25,441 10, 284 

Quebec ..4.605...ah Re oie oe 1962 911,693 273,694 302,279 136,798 266,472 106,576 
1963 855, 819 270,075 291, 234 125, 864 246,121 95,356 

Ontarion.cc s+ 4. Bee Mieco: 1962 1,062,398 462, 203 381,196 208, 950 331,570 165, 490 
1963 992, 890 447, 245 339, 905 198, 467 277,601 146,919 

Manttobancsci64o. Gee. been 1962 141,019 64,111 52,627 31,624 46 , 292 26,411 
1963 130,691 59,165 51,598 30,696 42,699 23,231 
waskatchewansernsenicwre a. cs he 1962 103, 287 39,444 36,325 16,545 33,930 13,581 
1963 94,188 38,068 32,447 16,157 27,877 1 estar 

Albertarenn, say. ners gear 1962 194,023 78,485 76,109 39, 534 68,118 29, 670 
1963 182,352 TD, lod 64,231 38,508 53,213 27,563 
BritishiGolumbiayaaaneneeeee 1962 429, 847 167,300 86,313 ideale 79,493 69, 162 
1963 363, 972 155, 698 92, 800 67,389 83, 789 58,081 

Totals... cgecsce eens 1962 | 3,177,423 | 1,171,111 | 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 

1963 | 2,912,511 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 799,381 387, 723 


Section 6.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Fatal Industrial Accidents.—Data on fatal industrial accidents, compiled by the 


federal Department of Labour, are obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, from the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
and from press reports. 


Of the 1,147 fatal accidents to industrial workers that occurred during 1963, 263 
were the result of the victims being struck by objects—55 by falling trees or limbs, 41 by 
landslides or cave-ins, 39 by materials falling from stockpiles or loads, 18 by automobiles 
or trucks, and the remainder by other falling or flying objects. Collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc., were responsible for 252 fatalities, falls and slips for 240, and 152 fatalities 
were included in the classification ‘caught in, on or between objects, vehicles, etc.”. Ex- 
posure to dust, poisonous gases and poisonous substances caused 96 deaths, contact with 
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electric current caused 63, conflagrations, explosions and exposure to hot substances 
caused 59 deaths, and 10 were the result of over-exertion, strain, etc. Ten were caused by 
miscellaneous accident types. 


24.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industry, 1960-63 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry Nee nn a ana 

1960 1961 1962 1963P 1960 1961 1962 1963P 
OAS TROUT RI AB 3 oc, ey Sea 69 68 62 49 6.1 6.3 5.4 4.3 
Tosa hee? SRR de 5. Ie OR MI can eee 131 99 127 118 11.6 9.1 1132 10.3 
Hemi ANG TAPPING... «skis te oe cede ow 27 40 12 34 2.4 amu eal 3.0 
Piiminciand Quart ying s...... oer. s sv oane as 180 135 151 151 15.9 12.4 13.3 13.2 
NMCGRIRACUMTIN OD | Saat URE Ses cle.. Seas oe aoe. 186 178 216 200 16.4 16.4 19.0 17.4 
Construction...... RR cate Soe cactus Rt 199 238 204 221 17.4 21.9 18.0 19.3 
PN LUCMNGILLLIOS::.. bite oe sok: Meee hs ees 36 36 46 27 3.2 33583 4.0 2d 
Transportation, storage and communica- 

EAE Wi. AU SS oF SP 2 2 a 154 152 163 168 13.6 14.0 14.4 14.6 
TRAY IPS, ot OER Weegee OO Rs aR eee 51 52 58 55 4.5 4.8 Seal 4.8 
TASTE NG ees tories Greere eRe RSSIG CESAR RSORTO ICA 2 1 2 1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 
SO avee Fs Sie we. ee 2 a a 99 87 94 123 8.7 8.0 8.3 10.7 

PROGRESS os Sicrothevs svercrsntoeiees moat 1,134 | 1,086 | 1,135 | 1,147 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


Workmen’s Compensation.*—In all provinces legislation is in force providing for 
compensation for injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment, or for disablement caused by a specified industrial disease, except where 
the workman is disabled for fewer than a stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces 
provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of employers. To 
ensure payment of compensation, each Act provides for an accident fund, administered 
by the province, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate determined by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with the hazards of the industry. A 
workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against his employer for 
injury from an accident during employment. The Acts vary in scope but in general they 
cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and communications 
and the operation of public utilities. The Acts also cover various types of commercial 
establishments. Undertakings in which not more than a stated number of workmen are 
usually employed are excluded in some provinces. In Ontario and Quebec, public author- 
ities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are in- 
dividually liable for compensation as determined by the Board and pay a proportion of 
the expenses of administration. A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents 
to Federal Government employees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act 
of the province in which the employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act. 


Benefits in case of disability include all necessary medical care and hospitalization, 
cash payments during the period of temporary disability to indemnify the inj ured workman 
for loss of wages, a life pension for any resulting permanent disability, and rehabilitation 
services. In the case of the death of the workman, a widow is granted a monthly pension, 
a special lump sum payment, an allowance for funeral expenses and a monthly payment 
for each child under the age limit provided by the law. When there is no dependent widow 
or children and there are other dependants such as a parent or parents, an award is made 
which, in the judgment of the Board concerned, is proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
sustained. 

Table 25 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 
and the amount of compensation paid by Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the years 
1961 and 1962. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication Workmen's Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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25.—Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1961 and 1962 
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Industrial Accidents Reported 


Com- 
Year and Province . pensation 
Medical | Temporary | Permanent : 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total Paid? 
No. No. No. No. No. $ 
1961 

Newioundland: 4. e-6.0c-3peatee 5,317 3,495 41 11 8, 864 1,994,016 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,053 732 21 3 1,809 347,915 
Nova Scotidgi niet ions, ee 9, 687 6,166 362 33 16,248 4,710,954 
New Brinswick |. 8.2.01 Qh... 9,097 7,421 223 23 16,764 2,387,292 
Quebec.) RS ES kh Ee ae a: 2: 3 204 99, 502 24, 860, 2233 
OnitaTio? 0.04.05 o20.te.sc tect. 175, 876 61,148 2,593 273 239, 890 51, 463, 4573 
Meanitobat k.. o<d:0 eck eae 12,375 9,019 415 28 21,837 4,065, 252 
Saskatchewan...........s.cecce0- 12,210 9,976 81 35 22,302 5,315,217 
Alberta lah P42. Bees. Bee ow 29,062 18,976 738 107 48, 883 9,735, 805 
British Colambia.f.4....)d iced 41,556 20,201 1,097 139 62,993 21,207,124 

Totals, 19612. « «chides. 856 539,092 126,087,255 

1962 

Newioundland «1. joo Ssh ant denen 5,997 3,590 42 13 9,642 2,017,009 
Prince Edward Island............ 948 841 33 4 1, 826 448, 962 
INOva Scotiateiss. as. sbi. ook ade 11, 732 T1283 285 37 19,177 4,932,672 
New Brunswick, . oo isesniss dosent 10,578 8,419 144 26 19,167 2,645,535 
CMiebeGncai ec. ea a hee Ss “ : 160 115, 243 27,180,347 
Orterion.va. 668. BIIL, AOE as 184, 903 62,319 2,728 242 250, 192 58, 223,557 
Manitana:)...c4 situs Sas Seca ee sc 1213 9, 467 378 31 22,589 4,340,981 
Paskatchewan’........-...cchetee 11,878 9, 263 43 26 21,210 5,625,062 
Alberts!) SS. : Ls. Lao 27,844 20,795 796 131 49 566 10, 497,922 
British Colambaa. .otucy. oben: ack 41,684 21,636 EBAY) 164 64,694 21,934, 467 

Totals, 1962. .......5..0. 834 573,306 137,846,514 


1 Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com- 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to 
compensate loss of earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
expenditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 Excludes 
payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule II 
of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen's Compensation Acts. 


Section 7.—Organized Labour in Canada 


At the beginning of 1964, membership of labour organizations active in Canada 
totalled approximately 1,493,000. This amounted to 29.4 p.c. of the estimated total number 
of non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. Three quarters of the union members were 
in unions affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) and of these, a large group 
belonged also to the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (AFL-CIO) in the United States. Affiliates of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions accounted for more than 8 p.c. of the union membership in 1964, a slightly higher 
proportion than in the previous year. Members of unaffiliated national, international 
and independent local organizations made up 16 p.c., and the membership of unions 
affliated only with the AFL-CIO constituted 2 p.c. of the total. 


The 1964 membership total of 1,493,000 was 44,000 higher than in 1963. Of this 
increase, approximately 37,000 was a net membership gain and the remainder was the result 
of improved coverage of District 50, United Mine Workers of America. International 
unions reported 30,000 more members than in 1963 and national unions, mostly CNTU 
affiliates, gained about 15,000 members. Directly chartered unions experienced a decrease 
in membership, and that reported by independent local organizations remained virtually 
unchanged. 
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26.— Union Membership in Canada, 1936-64 
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Year Members Year Members Year Members Year Members 
"000 000 000 000 

Oe u si5 vst olin 323 A943erpAlenss 665 OSU ists: 1,029 TOSSHaEEM eT. 1,454 
HOEY ee ES gi» 383 1944 eh Se 724 TOBZO LEED 1,146 TODO Wee 1, 4593 
IOBS SPS. LR 382 1945 UR). AGS 711 DSS iiBisbiweostes 1,220 LOGOH fcseks: 1,459 
MBPS OOK | oy ep sth ots 359 TOAG ners tee 832 NODS eateries 1,268 Ti bee SOS 2 1,447 
eres rom ve 362 194 anaes cee 912 LORD natin a 1,268 DORA sine seats 1, 423 
LD Re ee ees 462 TOASIUVSS Aes <hr: 978 TOS ps5 creates 1,352 HOGS nota. cpexcvere a 1,449 
LD eee 578 TREE ordi read 1,006 LOS 1,386 LOGGete ee. 1, 4934 

1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 
foundland included-from 1949. 3 Adjustment in coverage resulted in a net addition of approximately 23,000 
members. 4 Includes an addition of approximately 7,000 members resulting from improved coverage. 


Among international unions, the Steelworkers, with a gain of 12,000 members, showed 
the largest increase. The National Federation of Services (Fédération N ationale des 
Services) and the Building Workers’ Federation (La Fédération des travailleurs du bati- 
ment du Canada, Inc.) registered gains of 4,000 and 3,800 members, respectively, and the 
Canadian Federation of Public Service Employees (Fédération Canadienne des Employés 
de Services Publics) reported an increase of 3,000. Other unions experiencing notable 
increases over 1963 were: the International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America (2,900); the International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (2,500); the International Woodworkers of 
America (1,300); the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(1,100); the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (1,000); and the American 
Federation of Musicians of the United States and Canada (1,000). All were AFL-CIO / 
CLC affiliates. The largest decrease in membership was recorded by the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada)—Ind., which reported 20,000 members 
in 52 locals in 1964 compared with 25,000 members in 46 locals in 1963. 


At the beginning of 1964, the CLC had in affiliation 108 national and international 
unions and 174 directly chartered local unions. The total membership of 1,106,000 
represented an increase of 26,100 over 1963. Within the CLC, international unions con- 
tinued to make up more than four fifths of the membership, national unions affiliated with 
the CLC comprised almost 15 p.c., and directly chartered locals just under 2 p.c. 


The Confederation of National Trade Unions, with a membership of 121,540, comprised 
13 federations with 573 locals and 50 local unions not belonging to any of the federations. 
This was an increase of 82 locals and 11,000 members in the past year, resulting mainly 
from organizational activity in the service sector of Quebec’s economy. 


Of the 1,493,173 union members in Canada reported in the 1964 survey, 1,062,054 
were in international unions having branches both in Canada and the United States, and 
in most cases affiliated with central labour bodies in both countries. Of the 111 inter- 
national unions active in Canada, 88 were affiliated with the AFL-CIO as well as the CLC, 
nine were affiliated with the AFL-CIO only and three with the CLC only; the remaining 
11 had no affiliation. 


National unions at the beginning of 1964 had 363,526 members, about one quarter of 
the over-all union membership. Among this group, 17 unions with 164,156 members 
were affiliated with the CLC, 13 unions with 115,796 members belonged to the CNTU, 
and 22 unions with 85,584 members had no link with a central labour congress. 


Taken together, international and national unions had 1,427,580 members distributed 
among 163 unions whose membership in Canada ranged in size from fewer than 10 members 
to the 102,000 reported by the Steelworkers. One third of the total membership was in 
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the ten largest unions, listed below in order of their membership, with bracketed figures 
showing their relative position in the previous year. 


1964 
Union Membership 

1. United Steelworkers of America (APEL-GIO/E LGM tat: 2. Baek ck (1) 102,000 

2. Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC)*.......0...000ccccecccccecccee ce... 86, 100 
3. International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 

Workera oftAmericas(ARL-GI1O/CLC). @mt 4... e8t.Nel... 1... Maser 8 (2) 63, 600 

4. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)....(3) 57, 100 

5. International Association of Machinists CAE L-CIOVCLC hota. pees rere ae (5) 39, 800 

6. International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO/ CLO) ss eee (6) 39, 200 
7. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 

pL Famericn (Inds)... -cns61s MER: asec ee Pees boos ae (7) 38, 200 

8. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (APT-CID/CLOC) ae (9) 36, 600 
9. International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO /- 

LOY ae. os ST eat Re SA Ol Ue * ~  - LeE & (8) 36,100 


10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers (CEOQ)] (0) 35, 800 


* Formed by the merger of the National Union of Public Employees and the National Union 
of Public Service Employees. 


The 174 locals chartered directly by the CLC had a membership of 20,236, the 50 
non-federated locals in the CNTU had 5,744 members and the 124 independent local 
organizations covered by the survey had 39,603 members. 


27.—Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1964 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Membership 

International Unions... ...00.. 0.0... 00... Tate TE cee eT ee 111 4,613 1,062,054 
BU ACIOVORCH A... AOD. etipaets Rita pte fatty 88 4,110 908,948 
PLE Ieee eee ee en, SECT RENN GT IN Shalt rNE : Rarereniegir an! 3 45 12,680 
APE ClO only? 1... Steet BAW tiene Gi Sassy, 0) 46 31,282 
Unaffiliated railway brotherhoods. ............0ss06.... 0000, .en..., 2 123 9,224 
Other (tiatiiated GuGne. toa ee ee ee eertE © 9 289 99, 920 
National Unione. co) ua tie ee ee ee: 52 2,441 363,536 
CLOTIOS ITE 5. peeehe GD. AE ATES LICE” tee Ltaree bp) Snipe: 17 1,489 164, 156 
ES A RE ede AHA ie ian tae eaeeuialoeeee 2 anlinted siete ee Sled 13 573 115,796 
Onatilated inions’y tn. . ee: SENOS DG 22 379 85, 584 
Directly Chartered Local Unions..................................... 224 224 25,980 
CLOV ARIS PIQUE ABOULIDR TOTTI OTN Galt Me BATT Ty 174 174 20, 236 
ONT Uincey Sietatecres once wooed. koannitee tee ae ee ee 50 50 5,744 
Independent Local Organizations.................................... 124 124 39, 603 
Grand Totalsy. 1). Aa ek, BE ORSey TeEO8 VAP Im d11 7,402 1,493,173 


A complete list of the individual international and national unions, with number of 
locals and membership in Canada, is carried in the annual Department of Labour publica- 
tion Labour Organizations in Canada, available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 
50 cents. 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. Table 28 covers strikes and lockouts involving six 
or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting less 
than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding a total of nine man-days. 
The developments leading to work stoppages are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the other. 
However, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 
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The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the 
number of working days the stoppage was in progress. The duration in man-days of all 
work stoppages in a year is also shown as a percentage of estimated working time, based 
on the annual average of all non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. The data on 
duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate comparison of work 
stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as a measure of the 
loss of productive time to the economy. 


28.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1963 with Totals for 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable statistics, except for 1961, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books; the 
latter are available in the Department of Labour annual publication Strikes and Lockouts in Canada. 


. Strikes and Lockouts 
irikes aad in Existence during Year 
Industry Beginning 
during Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
No. No. No. No. 

UIRGSLE A Gallice EC be nnedin’ eee ie pain Aenea: 4 1,975 49,740 
JES SRSE eS A, Saat) St ae SEER Eee A Se EE aan 17 17 6,210 53,980 
SU Supls oye Pals patna ane aa pence dete tence MrR, aster Vato 8 8 1,789 45,540 
Mineraliitiels $s: sa. 5 :005.c62. {ORNS RON MLAS (ORs i 7 4,199 6,210 
PNOMERIIOU Meare Sarre hE ori ict neh tetas cr cee aes Sieh 1 1 160 340 
inerdentalisetvicesis.sy croc ct aie ote eee elie 1 1 62 1,890 
EAD RACUUTINE feta ree ee eee rs cere. 140 148 38, 502 498,730 
Hoodéand beveragese!s.. ssa. sted. bateiscieben ni 22 23 6,979 128, 400 
LEN OOO pa. as ARs SOO EE ee Noo an aa ene eee 4 4 3,678 57,590 
PCR UMC Ke ety | SRO, eee ee Tee fore ae ee 3 3 232 8,370 
PRExd tes lees tenet. aged. sescde yRO Eh wt ese PS oS 8 8 1,113 8,270 
UGE HB try cancer| Ee ee eae 3 3 747 36,190 
GVOu INS Ree ee en Cea es ee Te FB TS, 9 9 1,067 220 
WVOG GL, Peete ad hbeer sien .on tars ace. os hi rece comers oe sate 8 8 868 20, 440 
IPRIRMLENPe And SEXbUTCS se. os Sos ude otis cals cs oe 6 6 964 8,300 
APOE AS. PRE. She ELE ene | Tee 9 9 1,816 24,900 
eriniin sean dup tblis hinges. «Ate vtacrscltnct Ferd yaanoen bes 6 i 218 12,950 
ay Val eULISt cree ret cme cheats co tive se: 9 11 3, 480 67,680 
Metaitiabrcnatine ths Sse ci. 3. 6... ee 14 14 1,971 14,190 
Mae DIN GIy es. ii ED. Seige <style ahiae ok Leys 3 3 99 3,060 
UTAASpOLsAwOULequIp Mente. cc. ocwiae > yoces aes eae 13 13 12,4385 29,620 
imleriuncaliproauets sis: 110. Beetles. sales A! Uf 0) 643 9,370 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 6 Uf 406 6,560 
Petroleum and coal productS.....-+-4::.00e-scses 1 1 156 11,020 
Sihenicallprodidctsye 4, tee aS 4 5 1,364 42,560 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..................000- 5 5 266 6,740 
SCONSEPUCUON epee wie sos Ss. See SAS. 81 82 17,015 192,330 
Transportation and Utilities....................... 20 25 15,615 58,050 
SEAMS HOLCAULION Aden heme At. Coico cen ite ae Oereine 20 20 15, 266 56, 700 
COMMUNICA UONAM We.) Sees, ones alee ae, 1 1 4 200 
OWL CAsrand WwAteia dm tri5+6 1130.0 shisekeates Wie ait eee 4 4 345 1,150 
TIERED A we CORRE Ca ROO OC DEROU Con Se Oe ano eet. aes 27 30 896 44,780 
OEM NC CN Mr eI ae eset d Ae loic dint eu dide omni the la ele 24 24 3,164 19,120 
ldo OP ATO IRA ah eee oA eye BG DO a Oe ae eee ere 14 14 2,419 8,340 
bigaliheanal wellare.-G sia. ce sees ile ae eet 3 3 388 9,050 
Re CTeat Ins) ROLVICES, «0. Fax fensseconoyerchares wyoiteopcatyeierenases 2 2 8 50 
BPEEMOUAU SELVICCS cca ce alc oc ss eto es cate Re eee 5 5 349 1,680 
Public Administration (loca}).....................6. a= 2 51 410 
EROUAISG SP tee PAPE, esse aire neve ae 1963 318 332 83,428 917,140 
1962 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 
1961 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 
1960 268 274 49,408 738, 700 


1959 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 
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Section 9.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison between the Government 
of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO was established in 1919, 
in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of Peace, with the object of 
improving labour and social conditions throughout the world by international negotiations, 
legislative action and other means. Under an agreement approved by the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organization and by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
although it retained its autonomy. 

The ILO is an association of 110 Member States, financed by their governments and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs—the Governing Body, 
the International Labour Conference, and the International Labour Office. 


The Governing Body consists of 48 members—24 government representatives, 12 
employers’ representatives and 12 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, 
each of the 10 Member States of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) 
holds a permanent place and the other 14 government representatives are elected trien- 
nially by the Conference. The worker and employer members are elected by their groups 
every three years at the same Conference. The Governing Body, which usually meets 
three times a year, supervises the work of the International Labour Office and co-ordinates 
the programs of the various Conferences and Committees, in addition to framing the 
budget and approving the agendas of the Conferences and meetings. Canada’s govern- 
ment representative on the Governing Body is the Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada; 
there are also elected employer and worker representatives from Canada on the Governing 
Body. 

The International Labour Conference is a world assembly for the discussion of labour 
and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from each 
Member State (two representing the government, one representing the employers and 
one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference formu- 
lates international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form of Con- 
ventions (which are subject to ratification by the Member States concerned) and Recom- 
mendations (which are guides for framing legislation and regulations). 

There have been 47 sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 119 
Conventions and 119 Recommendations have been adopted. Canada has ratified 20 of 
these Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock labour. The Department of 
Labour is responsible for forwarding to the ILO annual reports on ratified Conventions 
as well as periodic reports on many other industrial and social matters. Canada is repre- 
sented at each annual Conference and most of the special meetings, and accounts of the 
discussions and decisions are regularly published in the Labour Gazette. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO, and as 
a world research and information centre and publishing house on subjects concerned with 
working and living conditions. In the operational field it assists Member States by 
furnishing experts on manpower training and other types of technical assistance. The 
ILO maintains branch offices in all parts of the world; the Canada Branch is located at 
202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 

Ten tripartite industrial committees have been established to deal with problems of 
important world industries. By the holding of regional and special technical conferences, 
and by technical assistance to aid under-developed countries in such fields as co-operatives, 
social security, vocational training, productivity techniques and employment service 
organization, the ILO aids in the development of improved economic and social conditions 
in these areas. The ILO also administers numerous technical aid projects in developing 
countries on behalf of the United Nations Special Fund and the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 


CHAPTER XIX.—TRANSPORTATION 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint:of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by rough, 
rocky forest terrain such as the New Brunswick—Quebec border region and the areas north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from 
the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers between 
the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow southern strip 
of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 19,237,000 (estimate of June 1, 
1964). To such a country, with a population so dispersed and producing for export as 
well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, efficient and economical 
transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 

A special article giving some idea of the competitive problems that have faced the 


major agencies of transport during recent years of economic and technological change 
appears in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 753-758. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflect to a con- 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
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rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most compre- 
hensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway, air and pipeline 
transportation and a large part of the present competition between common carriers has 
become a permanent feature of the transportation industry. In these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not onerous to the 
railways or were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have become increasingly 
restrictive and hampering under highly competitive conditions. Regulatory authorities 
are therefore faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their regulations—retaining 
those where railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still make them necessary in 
the public interest, and relaxing those where competition can be relied on to protect the 
public in order to enable the railways to meet this competition more effectively. The 
emphasis has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to maintaining a balance between the 
several competing modes of transport. 


The federal Department of Transport and the Crown agencies reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport have jurisdiction over railways, canals, harbours, ship- 
ping and civil aviation (see p. 114). Road and highway development is mainly under 
provincial or municipal control or supervision. Jurisdiction over interprovincial and inter- 
national highway transport rests with the Federal Government, but the Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act, 1954 gives to all provinces, at their option, the authority to apply to inter- 
provincial and international highway transport the same regulations respecting certificates 
of public convenience and necessity and rates as they apply to undertakings operating 
entirely within the province. This Act has since been proclaimed in seven provinces. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada by the Railway Act, 1903, and was given its present name by the 
Transport Act, 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904 and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. The Board, 
now consisting of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief Commissioner, an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and three Commissioners, has extensive regulative and administrative 
powers and is also a statutory court of record, so constituted by the Railway Act and 
recognized as such by other courts. The finding or determination of the Board upon any 
question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order or decision 
may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon 
a question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a judge of that Court, or by 
the Governor in Council.* 


The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction, under the Railway Act and the Transport Act, over transportation by railway 
and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and telegraph. 


Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has certain juris- 
diction over telephones and _ telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, 


* The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and Transport Cases, 
pase is pserene: orders, rulings and regulations are published by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in what is known 
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the Bonaventure and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, 
over tolls for express traffic and tolls for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 


Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal 
tasks. xcept for certain statutory rates, it has power ‘‘to fix, determine and enforce 
just and reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of 
transportation may from time to time require’; it may disallow any tariff that it considers 
to be unjust or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may 
prescribe other tolls in lieu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to 
substitute a tariff satisfactory to the Board. During the past decade there has been a 
succession of applications for authority to make general freight rate increases and general 
telephone rate increases. 


Under the Transport Act, the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 
Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Board must be satisfied that public 
convenience and necessity require such transport. The Board also has regulative powers 
over tolls for such transport. 


A review of transport regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive 
hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951 (see 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741). Certain 
of its recommendations were incorporated into the Railway Act by amendments made in 
1951 (see 1962 Year Book, p. 760). 


A Royal Commission was appointed May 13, 1959 with the Hon. C. P. McTague 
named as chairman (later succeeded by M. A. MacPherson) to inquire into the railway 
rate structure and other matters affecting transportation. Its findings were published in 
three volumes, which appeared between March 1961 and July 1962. Pending the results of 
this inquiry, the enactment of the Freight Rates Reduction Act, 1959 and later amendments 
gave some relief to shippers by providing the finances necessary to permit the reduction of 
freight rates and the payment of compensation to the railways for maintenance of their 
rates on freight traffic at the reduced levels (see 1963-64 Year Book, pp. 752-753). Legisla- 
tion based on the findings of the MacPherson Royal Commission was before the House 
of Commons when it adjourned in December 1964. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman 
and the staff is comprised of a Senior Adviser; a Legal Branch; an Operations Branch 
which includes the Traffic Division, Operations Analyst, Special Traffic Adviser, Inter- 
national Relations Division, and the Licensing and Inspection Division; an Economics and 
Accounting Branch which includes the Economics Division, Audit Division and Financial 
Analyst; and a Secretary’s Branch which includes the Administrative Division. In 
addition, a small staff is located in Montreal to serve the Senior Canadian Representative 
on the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 


The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his 
duties and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates 
to Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating 
into and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent 
regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service 
to the public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the 
Governor in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air 
services, applications for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records and 
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reports, ownership, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air services, 
traffic tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions are 
issued by the Board in the form of General Orders and Rules, relating to all air services, 
or groups of air services; Board Orders relating to individual air services; and Circulars for 
general guidance and information. 


The Board is continuing its study of the potential for and requirements of increased and 
improved air services into the Canadian North as well as the consolidation of its over-all 
regulations. The procedures governing applications for licence are being examined for 
improved processing methods. 


The Board continues to take an active part in the work of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization and to undertake bilateral negotiations for the exchange of traffic 
rights when appropriate. At present, Air Canada, Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited and 
TransAir Limited are Canada’s designated international scheduled carriers. 


The Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Canadian Maritime Commission was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 38) as a separate department of the 
Government reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. It is the function 
of the Commission to ‘‘consider and recommend to the Minister from time to time such 
policies and measures as it considers necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning 
and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship-repairing industry 
commensurate with Canadian maritime needs”. The Commission is authorized to examine 
into, ascertain and keep records of all phases of ship operation and to ‘‘administer, in 
accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship subventions voted 
by Parliament’. 


The Commission administers the Ship Construction Assistance Regulations enacted by 
Order in Council PC 1961-1290 of Sept. 8, 1961, as amended. The Regulations authorize 
the payment of direct subsidies for the construction of commercial ships and fishing vessels 
in Canadian shipyards. 


Subsidies are paid by the Federal Government for the maintenance of essential steam- 
ship services; the services and the amounts paid for the years ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 
are given on p. 807. 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- 
claimed Nov. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter of this volume, Part II, Section 4. 


PART II.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 
Section 1.—Railways 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal transport facility 
throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great transcontinental systems, supple- 
mented by a major north-south line on the West Coast and a number of regional independ- 
ent railways, are the only carriers able to transport large volumes of freight at low cost in 
all weather by continuous passage over Canadian transcontinental routes. 


_ *The statistical data in this Part have been revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics; more detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. 
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The two national railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and inter- 
national transport and communications services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. It is the only railway serving all ten provinces and is com- 
pleting a branch line to serve the Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories. In 
addition, it operates a highway service, a fleet of coastal steamships, an extensive express 
service, a chain of large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting all major 
cities across the country and Canadian with other North American and European points. 
The Canadian National, jointly with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, operates a 
national telecommunications system that employs modern microwave, high-speed teletype 
and private wire networks, telex, data and weather facsimile transmission and movement of 
telegrams to any point in the world. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is a joint- 
stock corporation also operating a transcontinental railway, an express service, a domestic 
truck and bus network, a fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a chain of year- 
round and resort hotels, a domestic airline servicing points in British Columbia, Alberta 
~ and Yukon Territory, a transpacific airline service to the Orient and the Antipodes, air 
services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar air route connecting Vancouver 
and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service to Portugal, Spain and Italy, and a limited (one 
flight daily) transcontinental air service between Vancouver and Montreal. 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, 
operates over a 789.5-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace River 
area of northeastern British Columbia, with a branch line from Chetwynd to Dawson 
Creek. The completion in 1958 of the northern section of this line opened up to develop- 
ment the vast interior of the province and brought to an end the largest railway construc- 
tion job undertaken in North America for two decades. With the completion in 1959 of the 
last link in the microwave system, the PGE became the first railway on the Continent to be 
operated entirely by means of radio communication. 


OPERATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES IN RAIL TRANSPORT 


In recent years, the railways have been strongly affected both by the emergence of 
competition and by the great advances of science and technology. The former has posed a 
threat to the supremacy of the railway in the field of freight and passenger movement but 
the railway companies’ awareness of the need to innovate, experiment and market their 
services aggressively has enabled them to retain their pre-eminence, particularly in the area 
of freight transportation. The following sections give some idea of the changes that have 
been made by the two transcontinental railway systems to keep their services in line with 
the requirements of individuals and of industry. 


Canadian National Railways* 

A new concept of rail transportation that combines lower customer costs with improved 
service and greater efficiency is being aggressively applied by Canadian National to both 
passenger and freight operations, with marked success. During 1963, CN handled the 
second highest volume of railway business in its history and gross revenues from all services 
reached an all-time high of $800,000,000. 


In the field of passenger transportation, a recently introduced market-oriented fare 
scheme brought about reduction of more than 50 p.c. in some fares. Application of the 
service concept to freight operations has resulted in the introduction of fast freight trains, 
incentive freight rates and a customer research service available to users and potential 
users of freight and express-freight facilities. During the past three years, a system-wide 
re-organization of administrative procedures has been carried out, the main purpose of 
which is to give regional and local officials more authority to make decisions and solve local 
transportation problems with greater speed and satisfaction to the customer. End-to-end 


* Prepared by the Public Relations Department, Canadian National Railways, Montreal. 
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and train-to-wayside radio communications have been in use for the past several years. 
Direct radio communication between locomotive and caboose has reduced the frequency of 
stops, reduced accidents and eliminated the possibility of errors caused by communication 
difficulties. 

One of the most important and extensive of recent CN modernization projects is its 
program of visual re-design. Starting with a new company symbol, a new colour scheme 
is being applied progressively to every item of equipment and every building used by the 
railway. In addition, the new design is being applied to forms, letterheads, time-tables, 
tickets, signs, printed advertisements and even to uniforms for employees who meet the 
public. 

The program of redevelopment of CN real estate holdings, of which the Place Ville 
Marie complex in the Central Station area in Montreal is a prime example, is continuing to 
many parts of the country. The first commercial office tower building in the master plan 
for downtown Edmonton redevelopment is under construction and is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1966. CN facilities in downtown Saskatoon are being re-located on the outskirts 
of the city. Place Bonaventure, an imaginative trade, exhibition and convention centre, 
will be built over the railway tracks into Central Station in Montreal. 


The CN work force numbers 92,000 and the total labour cost in 1963 was $519,000,000. 
The labour relations department negotiates 178 contracts with 35 separate unions which 
bargain for 85,000 employees. 

In all, the company maintains and operates more than 34,000 miles of railway track, 
over 1,100 miles of which are in the United States. It operates approximately 2,100 diesel- 
electric locomotives, 27 electric locomotives, 107,000 units of freight equipment and 3,000 
passenger cars. In addition, it operates six car ferries on Canada’s East Coast, 13 coastal 
steamers operating around the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, a luxury cruise ship, 
Prince George, that plies the inland passage from Vancouver to Alaska, and train ferries 
across the Great Lakes. 


Passenger Services.—The CN has declared that it is in the passenger business to 
stay and the company accordingly is actively seeking passenger business with service, 
speed, comfort, convenience and low fares. 


Public acceptance of the Red, White and Blue fare plan, introduced on an experimental 
basis in the Maritime Provinces in 1962 and later extended to every area of Canada, was 
reflected in a 9.3-p.c. increase in the number of passengers in 1963 over the previous year. 
Fifty-nine days of the year are standard fare days during which Blue tickets are used; these 
are peak travel times, holidays and weekends when space is at a premium. Economy 
fares, issued on White tickets, are used for trips beginning on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays from June 1 to Sept. 30, and for trips beginning Fridays 
and Sundays between Oct. 1 and Apr. 30, for a total of 144 days. The Red bargain fare is 
the cheapest and is in effect for 163 days of the year during the months of October to May, 
except on Fridays, Sundays and holidays. With Red, White and Blue fares, passengers 
occupying sleeping or parlour car space are provided with complimentary meals. 


To meet the increasing demand for meal service, nine buffet-sleeper-lounge cars were 
converted in 1964 to modern dining cars. In addition, the railway began testing microwave 
cooking and the results may influence the type of meals and service on a number of short 
intercity runs across Canada. Meals for passengers are pre-cooked and refrigerated. 
With microwave energy, the oven on the train brings the food to serving temperature within 
a matter of seconds. 


The increased passenger load has created a demand for additional railway service and 
prompted inauguration of the Panorama, the first new Montreal/Toronto—Vancouver train 
to be introduced into service in more than ten years. By 1964, the running time between 
Montreal/Toronto and Vancouver had been reduced by seven hours. In addition, pas- 
senger train schedules have been integrated in many parts of Canada to ensure convenient 
connections at main terminals. A summer train, the Chaleur, was brought into service, 
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taking over from the Ocean Limited the over-night coach and sleeping car service between 
Montreal and Campbellton, N.B., and providing direct connections to Gaspe. A five- 
car stainless steel streamliner, the Champlain, was placed in operation between Montreal 
and Quebec City; this train, operating in CN-CP pool service, covers the distance between 
the two cities in just three hours and 15 minutes. It comprises two parlour cars, one diner- 
lounge and two coaches. Ten glass-topped passenger lounge cars have been acquired, six of 
them combining sleeping accommodation and a lounge section with a partially glassed roof 
at the rear; they will go into service on the Ocean Limited and the Scotian, which operate 
between Montreal and Halifax. The other four Sceneramic cars are double-decked with 
glass roofs over the entire length, accommodating 68 seats and a downstairs lounge with 
facilities for light meals and refreshments; they are in service through the Rocky Mountains 
territory on Super Continental and Panorama trains. 


Today’s lounge cars on long-distance trains provide a cruise atmosphere with ultra- 
modern decor, separate refreshment areas and dining car service catering to all tastes. 
Coach seats, on certain trains, are reserved without charge, special attendants are on duty 
to serve the passengers and coach lounges have been introduced. 


Tickets can be sent to passengers by mail in response to telephoned requests and, as a 
result of Charge-a-trip and Go-now-pay-later schemes and CN-—Air Canada credit cards, 
ready cash is not a requirement. Large groups, such as clubs and lodges, may charter 
coaches or sleeping cars, receiving not only the advantages of reduced fares but also pri- 
vacy. Package tours, ranging from a week end special to deluxe 21-day vacations, are 
available and in 1963 a Car-go-Rail scheme was introduced allowing passengers to ship 
their personal automobiles for use at destination. 


To provide speedier ticketing for travellers, faster handling by ticket sellers, easier 
ticket collection and improved accounting procedures, more than 200 separate ticket forms 
have been retired and replaced with nine consolidated forms. 


All passenger reservation bureaux across Canada are connected by fast telecommuni- 
cations networks. 


Freight Services.—The CN railway system has been completely dieselized; main 
transcontinental trackage is almost completely under Centralized Traffic Control signalling. 
With the construction of electronic hump classification yards to replace flat yards, major 
strides have been made toward solving problems of freight delays in terminals. Four hump 
yards have been constructed at strategic points across Canada—Moncton, N.B., Winnipeg, 
Man., Montreal, Que., and Toronto, Ont. A coast-to-coast data processing network and 
increased use of computers and allied electronic equipment provides for internal efficiency. 


The railway, through a broad research and development program, is in constant search 
for improved methods of transportation and endeavours to keep abreast of new technical 
developments, such as transportation of solids by pipeline, new forms of motive power and 
developments in cybernetics, with a view to their application to the railway wherever 
considered advantageous. Long-range planning is an essential part of this process. This 
program, although directed primarily toward improving the efficiency and competitive 
position of the CN itself, at the same time makes a substantial contribution to the country’s 
transportation industry generally. One example is the development, by company engi- 
neers, of an electronic scale for weighing moving freight cars. This scale has a high degree 
of accuracy, meets all government regulations and can calculate within three seconds 
the weight of a car travelling between 10 and 12 miles an hour and weighing up to 250 tons. 
British and United States companies are seeking the manufacturing rights. 


Railway specialists have worked closely with industrial traffic executives in many 
fields of planning, design and acquisition of special equipment. This Customer Research 
Service makes available to customers the fund of technical ‘know-how’ and skills available 
within the railway organization. It deals with total distribution problems; to fit the 
right type of equipment to the particular service required may merely result in the better 
use of existing equipment or it may require the provision of a completely new kind of 
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equipment. The box-car continues to be the backbone of the railway freight car fleet 
but there is a growing trend toward the provision of specialized equipment to meet the 
requirements of many Canadian industries. During 1963 many freight cars were converted 
for greater efficiency or specialized service: 100 gondola cars were equipped with raised 
sides to give increased capacity when hauling woodchips; roofs were removed from 50 box- 
cars to make them suitable for woodchip traffic; end stakes were added to 100 gondola cars 
for pulpwood movements; bulkheads were installed on 130 flat cars assigned to lumber or 
pulpwood traffic; 100 ice-actuated refrigerator cars were converted to mechanically con- 
trolled refrigeration systems; nine-foot doors were installed on 500 box-cars; a number of 
52-foot gondola cars were equipped with canvas coverings to protect cargoes; and hopper 
cars and extra-wide-door box-cars were adapted to make them suitable for the movement 
of grain. In addition, 100 steel box-cars assigned to newsprint service are being equipped 
with special under-frame cushioning devices to protect the load from damage. 


Shippers of bulk products have helped with design, installation and operation of 
pneumatic outlets on covered hopper cars. The CN worked closely with the aluminum 
industry on the design and construction of aluminum tank-design covered hopper cars, 
widely used today for the movement of potash from Saskatchewan. CN has pioneered in 
the development and in the promotion of the use of containers in Canada—a method of 
shipment that is going through a series of important changes. Joint effort by railway 
researchers and the meat packing industry resulted in the development of refrigerated 
walk-in containers for handling fresh meat and other perishable traffic from the Canadian 
mainland to Newfoundland. In 1963 the company manufactured 127 such containers in 
its shops at Point St. Charles, Montreal. There is also frequent consultation with the 
automobile industry on the provision of special equipment for handling shipments of auto- 
mobiles to markets and of parts and components to assembly plants. 


During 1964, a wide variety of freight equipment was purchased, including an addi- 
tional 50 tri-level and 75 bi-level transporters for the movement of automobiles and trucks; 
500 70-ton steel box-cars, 10 feet longer than the standard car; 100 specially designed flat 
cars for handling pulpwood and lumber traffic; four diesel-electric locomotives; and 500 
steel hopper cars. 


For the movement of express freight, the CN maintains a large truck fleet and a piggy- 
back fleet of tractor-trailers which together provide door-to-door pickup and delivery service 
for most types of traffic. These services have enabled the company to recover much of the 
freight traffic lost in earlier years to other transport services, and also to participate in the 
movement of trailers of for-hire carriers and some of private ownership. Piggyback tonnage 
carried by CN increased by 5.9 p.c. in 1963 over the previous year. 


Recently, the company has been implementing the Master Agency concept of express- 
freight handling, which requires the co-ordination of road and rail services to provide 
customers in outlying, off rail-line points with the advantages of modern, centralized facili- 
ties, backed up by fast pickup and delivery. This concept integrates express and less- 
than-carload freight operations—a process that has been extended to various points across 
Canada—at main railheads that incorporate centralized, direct telephone line customer 
services. These have been established at Charlottetown, Halifax, Quebec City, Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, and at 13 other points where density 
of traffic requires them. Master Agency facilities feature the latest in materials-handling 
equipment—high speed conveyor belts, tape recorders and electronic billing aids; the larger 
centres can handle as many as 9,000 parcels an hour. 


Co-ordination of road-rail operations also included the introduction of fast merchandise 
trains whose primary function is moving express and less-than-carload freight at high speed. 
These trains handle all package traffic to the railheads where it is sorted and immediately 
distributed to waiting trucks. Also, the removal of express and mail service from passenger 
trains has resulted in faster and more dependable passenger service and enabled the company 
to time express services to better suit the needs of shippers and industry. 
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The new CP Merchandise Services terminal at Winnipeg 
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Canada's railways have entered a new cycle in which continuous and rapid change is necessary 
to keep them abreast of the requirements of a dynamic and competitive economy. To share in 
the country's progress, they strive to provide the most efficient means of transport for a tremendous 
and growing variety of goods in large or small quantities, as well as the most pleasant and 
comfortable service for the travelling public. 


Freight accounts for most of 
the railway traffic and the 
greatest recent advances in 
railroading technology have 
undoubtedly been those re- 
lated fo the sorting and segre- 
gating of freight cars. The 
modern “hump yard" uses 
radar computers and closed- 
circuit television and is heavily 
automated, The new CN yard 
at Toronto covers 1,000 acres, 
has 156 miles of track and can 
process 6,000 freight cars 
daily. 
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In recent years, fast freight trains have been introduced in transcontinental service. 
The first of these was the Highballer that went into service in 1961 between Montreal/ 
Toronto and the West Coast. A similar east-bound freight train was inaugurated in 1962 
which improved the Vancouver-to-Montreal/Toronto schedule by 24 hours. Incentive 
freight rates, designed to encourage full-carload traffic, were introduced in 1961 in the 
central provinces of Quebec and Ontario on all classes of goods except those not suitable 
for pickup and delivery, and were later extended to the Maritimes and then to Western 
Canada. 

Since the end of World War II, CN has constructed some 1,500 miles of branch lines, 
more than any other railway in North America; most of the new line is in the northern part 
of the country, primarily to serve mineral extraction developments. The largest current 
project is the 430-mile Great Slave Lake Railway being built from Roma in Alberta to Hay 
River in the Northwest Territories to provide market access for the zinc and lead resources 
of the Pine Point mine. Steel was being laid across the Alberta—Northwest Territories 
border during the summer of 1964 and the railway is scheduled for completion in 1965. 

__ A rail-car-barge service from Prince Rupert, B.C., to southwestern Alaska, connecting 
at Whittier with the Alaska Railroad, has been in operation for two years. The trip from 
Prince Rupert to Whittier is one of the world’s longest regularly scheduled barge tows. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company* 


To meet the challenge of today’s fast-changing transportation markets, few industries 
have had to refine their methods to the same degree as Canada’s railways, and few have 
been as successful. 

In the realm of passenger service, Canadian Pacifie’s stainless steel, scenic dome 
streamliner The Canadian is one of the most advanced types of railway passenger equipment 
in North America. With its appearance in 1955 came the first extensive use on the Con- 
tinent of plastic panelling on the interiors of passenger equipment; it was the first passenger 
train in Canada to feature stainless steel exteriors. Canadian Pacific is now one of the 
world’s largest operators of stainless steel, self-propelled rail diesel passenger cars—rapid, 
smooth-riding vehicles, specifically tailored for the transport of passengers in lower density 
areas. 

Although the railway completed its tremendous dieselization program only four years 
ago, it has already begun to renew the older elements of its diesel fleet by re-equipping with 
locomotives of more advanced design, greater reliability, greatly increased horsepower and 
lower maintenance costs per horsepower. It is the first railway in Canada to implement a 
major up-grading program in this area of operations. 

Throughout its vast transportation system, Canadian Pacific has made many ad- 
vances, taking immediate advantage of progressive electronic technological innovations. 
Electronic controls now govern the movement of trains across the country and through the 
newer terminal freight yards; computers facilitate research, operating, costing and market- 
ing procedures; and an intricate telecommunications network speeds service. 

To implement the new and faster handling methods available, additional customer 
services have been introduced, such as the freight movement concept by which package 
freight is handled by rail, road, water and air through the same organization (Merchandise 
Services), using the most economical mode or combination of modes of transport. Also, an 
aggressive sales approach takes the railway to the customer through industry service repre- 
sentatives who know transportation problems and how to alleviate them. 


Freight Services.—Canadian Pacific has made many contributions to the develop- 
ment and expediting of freight-handling methods in Canada. Since the beginning of 1964, 
technological achievements have been recorded in almost every segment of the system 
through the co-operation of transportation suppliers, co-ordinated teamwork within the 
corporation and, in some instances, the National Research Council. 


* Prepared in the Canadian Pacific Public Relations and Advertising Department, Montreal, Que. 
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While it is difficult to place emphasis on a particular development, one innovation—a 
versatile plastic temperature-controlled container—has been received with such enthusiasm 
both in Canada and abroad that its distinctive Canadian character is noteworthy. The 
idea for such a container arose out of the need for a method of shipping perishable com- 
modities at temperatures adhering to quality control codes both in Canada and abroad, 
expediting movement of such commodities in transit and, ultimately, reducing handling 
procedures and costs. 


Railway researchers assessed and decided to use a design of the English firm, Mickle- 
over Transport Ltd.—a frameless all-plastic insulated container, the largest one-piece rein- 
forced plastic moulding ever produced, made of a rigid foam core (Polyurethane) sand- 
wiched between an inner and outer skin of polyester resin-bounded fibreglass laminate, in 
which a series of stiffening webs bonded to the core blocks and the inner and outer skin are 
incorporated. Production techniques and structural properties of the container provide 
great rigidity and high impact resistance. It is immune to corrosion and its plastic panelling 
is contamination-proof. This container, therefore, was considered to be the most suitable 
replacement for traditional materials (such as steel) for equipment in intermodal trans- 
portation subject to stress, vibration and rust. 


The refrigeration power pack includes evaporator, condenser, compressor, air-cooled 
diesel-electric generator, sea water heat exchanger, fuel tank and all automatic controls. 
It uses the air-cooled diesel-electric generator when operating over the highway, on piggy- 
back, or on the deck of aship. It is also capable of running off a ship’s electric power and 
when below deck the condenser can be cooled by means of the sea water heat exchanger. 
These arrangements permit perishable traffic to be handled from origin to destination by 
highway, rail or ship, at evenly maintained specified temperatures. 


Exterior hardware adds flexibility to the container: a highway bogie may be attached 
to the bottom of a container for road or piggyback movement; a fifth wheel assembly permits 
hook-up and movement of container by road tractor; the coupling feature permits two 
similar containers to form a 40-foot trailer; lifting lugs permit the wheel assembly to be 
removed at the wharf and the container to be loaded into a ship’s hold; and securing and 
stacking arrangements permit the container to be locked to a ship’s deck and to containers 
loaded on top of each other. 


The system of reverse airflow envelope cooling installed in the container was perfected 
at the request of the Department of Fisheries by the Division of Applied Biology of the 
National Research Council for use in highway transport refrigerated trailers. It is con- 
sidered to be the only sure method of maintaining proper temperatures for frozen foods as 
prescribed by the Canadian Food Processors’ Association voluntary code for handling frozen 
foods as well as the ARDOFS code of the United States which is now mandatory in certain 
States. 


The highway transport refrigerated trailers were introduced by Canadian Pacific in 
1963. Initially, 25 were placed in service, carrying fresh meat and meat products by high- 
way or rail piggyback between the meat processing centres of Alberta and Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal. These trailers proved so efficient that Canadian Pacific ordered 
an additional 28 and extended the service to Vancouver. ach trailer is capable of handling 
between 30,000 and 40,000 lb. of meat. They are operated by a relatively new traffic 
department of the Canadian Pacific called Merchandise Services (CPMS). This depart- 
ment has taken over and consolidated the functions in Western Canada of less-than-carload 
(l.c.l.) freight, express and Canadian Pacific Transport. It serves from Victoria to Port 
Arthur, linking with piggyback throughout the system and with Canadian Pacific Express, 
l.cl. freight and Smith Transport in Hastern Canada. 


CPMS operates several large terminals, the largest of which was completed late in 1963 
at Winnipeg at a cost in excess of $1,000,000. It is possibly the most modern package 
freight terminal in the world. Operating methods in these terminals are fascinating as well 
as functional. So efficiently have they been designed that a package can be unloaded from 
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a pickup truck, passed through a sorting centre and loaded into the proper railway car or 
trailer to be rushed to its destination in a fraction of the time formerly required under the 
manual method. 


In Eastern Canada, where the density of package freight, ].c.l. and transport traffic is 
even greater, separate departments continue to make use of more efficient operating 
methods. Canadian Pacific Express, for instance, recently placed in service one of the 
latest methods of containerization. The first two of a potential fleet of standard-sized 
aluminum insulated containers are in service between Montreal, Toronto and points in 
southwestern Ontario. Perishable express freight is picked up anywhere by one of the 
containers which is carried on a transfer device pulled by a highway tractor. At railhead, 
the container is transferred onto a specially constructed flat car, the transfer taking two 
minutes. At destination the container is hauled to a terminal point for distribution or 
directly to the consignee’s facilities. Another form of containerization—a relatively small 
wire cage type container—is being used by the Express company between Montreal and 
Maritime points. One of these cages, destined for a particular city or area, is loaded with 


~ express parcels at Montreal, fork-lifted into an express car on a passenger train and sped to 


destination with a minimum of handling. 


There are a great many commodities to be moved that cannot be containerized. Most 
of Canada’s foreign dollar-earning power comes from the export of raw materials in the form 
of minerals, forest products and grain, for the movement of which Canadian Pacific provides 
the most up-to-date freight-car facilities. For some products, it has been necessary to 
make substantial investments for specialized equipment: pneumatically operated drop- 
bottom gondola cars are used to haul gypsum in Nova Scotia; aluminum tank-type hopper 
cars are in service carrying potash from Saskatchewan to tidewater and world markets; 
tri-level cars transport automobiles from the manufacturing areas of Ontario to all parts of | 
Canada; bi-level cars serve much the same purpose but are used mainly to carry trucks; 
bulkhead-end flat cars, originally conceived to carry forest products, have been put into 
service carrying great quantities of shingles and piping; longer, more elaborate box-cars 
have been introduced for the newsprint industry; and damage-dunnage free bulkhead box- 
cars, which are also insulated, are being used to carry canned goods, electrical! appliances 
and bottled goods, or almost anything normally shipped in cartons. 


Specialization of freight equipment includes the modifying of freight cars already in 
use as well as the designing of new cars. On Canadian Pacific drafting boards are many 
new designs—all of which are the product of the current upsurge in railway research. And 
coincident with the advances in freight equipment has been the need for increased motive 
power capacity. Several locomotives have recently been upgraded to produce greater 
power output and incorporate other design changes: the locomotive bodies were pressurized 
to keep out dirt and moisture and thereby secure from electrical and diesel engine com- 
ponents a longer working life and better performance; running gears were improved; fuel 
capacity was improved without increasing total weight; new transistorized electrical 


apparatus was installed; and brake capacity was increased. In 1964, Canadian Pacific took 


delivery of twelve 2,500-hp. diesel units—the most powerful in use in Canada today. 


At one time or another, most Canadian Pacific freight equipment passes through the 
railway’s new Toronto freight yard—the most advanced automated freight classification 
operation in Canada and perhaps the world. The $15,000,000 yard, which cuts in half the 
handling time for freight cars passing through the Toronto area, was completed in June 1964. 
It makes use of radar, television, an electronic computer, radio, integrated data processing, 
microwave, automatic switching devices and several remote-control systems to sort freight 
cars and group them into trains bound for common destinations. The Toronto yard is the 
fifth push-button type of classification yard put into operation by Canada’s railways, but 
surpasses the others in the degree of efficiency of its automatic features. It incorporates 
the first transistorized centralized traffic control system in Canada, which allows one man 
to control the more than 1,000 train movements made each day over the rail approaches to 
the yard. 
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Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 
14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation by 
1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and 
the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The building 
of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific railways contributed to another period of 
rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building 
(1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 


There has been little change in total track milage since the late 1920’s, although in 
recent years the development of a number of large projects in districts far removed from 
transport facilities and the opening up of the Northwest Territories has necessitated the 
building of branch lines. Those completed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 815, and those completed from that year to 1962 are mentioned in subsequent editions. 
In 1963, work continued on the 430-mile Great Slave Railway being built by the CNR for 
the Federal Government. At year-end, 226 miles of track had been completed and clearing, 
grading, bridge and trestle work progressed on the remaining portion; the right-of-way is 
being opened for service as construction proceeds. Other new line completions during 1963 
included a 61-mile extension by the CNR in the Mattagami Lake region of northwestern 
Quebec; a 15-mile branch line from Nepisiguit Junction in New Brunswick to a zine-copper 
mining property; and an eight-mile extension from Chisel Lake to Staff Lake in northern 
Manitoba. A branch line extending some 16 miles south from Bredenbury, Sask., was 
completed by the CPR. In 1963, the PGE began construction of a 100-mile extension 
from Summit Lake, 35 miles north of Prince George, to Fort St. James; it is scheduled for 
completion in 1965. 


1.—Railway Track Milage Operated, 1900-63 


Norr.—Figures of total milage of first main track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546; 
for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786; for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830; and for 1926-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 792. 


TIirst Main Track MiLace Track Mitace py AREA AND Ty?rE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Operation 
No. No. No. No. No. 
First Main— 

L900 A ee 17,657 INewioundland Sra f4o 5. Fae 934 933 935 934 
BOLD Fa es ncsae. operas fo beta ed apo ati 20, 487 Prince edward Island............. 284 279 279 279 
TOLORRRESS Fee, coe co 24,731 NOVA SCOMA IE eaten aeee ee 1,316 1,298 1,270 1,315 
USL T. SERGE 34, 882 New Brunswick sia ect es ee 1,783 15783 1,782 i Para 
O20. a2 aed aeons 38, 805 Quebectar xt an fre rare” sire | 5,228 5,224 5,349 5,361 
VO 7b nt aot een ote 40 , 350 Ontenioe sco een eee ee 10,245 10,188 10,137 10,117 
183096, OSE Oe Pee 42,047 Manitobae porcine attic ete 5, 056 954 4,897 4,860 
1085 2s nex Boke ee 42,916 Saskatchewan ves...ceubsesee ce. 8,721 8,606 8,588 8,577 
pO gl Retin tte eal agen n 42,565 LAI Derinng ete oe eee 5,679 5,689 5,683 5,683 
LO4D ae Stages s eU ble 42 352 Bribish © olimmibiaycicee. see 4,386 4,338 4,337 4,329 
1950 Aes oes 42,979 Nulkonalérnitony.ts: 5 cee ee 58 58 58 58 
LOD 1 2% pretterian Are: 42,956 UniteduStates: fk. teiineeh eon 339 339 339 239 
LOG Zi poo ge uit CAMS oo 42,953 ——_—_—_ | qc —— cc 
AT eee 43° Totals, First Main.............. 44,029 | 43,689 | 43,654 | 43,623 
19004; ARS be ere 43,444 a 
1966078 EE thE 43, 652 
TDD Ata’ Sree on © ee 43-800 sal Second. am ainies 4 .qctearads, oe teri oes 2,243 2,150 2,081 2,016 
LOBR resets dt Ramee SA orm WOUNer- IAIN. emer cetera treaties 45 48 48 56 
TROOP i a4 ea hha 44-209" | Winaustrials ete ee ee URNS tae 1,248 1,262 1, 266 1,265 
19608 ...wexerras lees. aca 44,0290 ji Vardiandisidingsa:. dpe. tacos cenit) ob 628 11,633 11,710 11,551 
1 eaeigs ROR pte: 43,689 tbh eae 
T9GZSs ee Ss 43 654 
1968274 RAI. s 43 , 623 Grand: Totals2s) cass eae: te 59,193 58, 782 58,759 58,511 

1Newfoundland included from 1950. “Excludes joint track amounting to 52 miles in 1960, 53 miles in 1961, 


55 miles in 1962 and 61 miles in 1963. 
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Rolling-Stock.—Table 2 shows the numbers of the various types of freight and pas- 
senger equipment in operation in 1959 and in 1963, revealing a generally downward trend 
during the period; however, these figures do not reflect the trend toward larger, more 
efficient cars and locomotives. Each year hundreds of units, particularly freight cars, are 
converted and modified to make them suitable for specific types of traffic or replaced by 
special-purpose equipment designed for distinctive hauling jobs. The average capacity of 
all freight cars was 52.4 tons in 1963 compared with 51.1 tons in 1959. There were 3,385 
locomotives in service at the end of 1963 as against 4,720 in 1959. Diesel-electric loco- 
motives increased 6.1 p.c. in number during the period but coal- and oil-burning steam 
engines all but vanished from the rails. In addition to the reduced maintenance costs 
characteristic of diesel motive power, these units, in comparison with steam locomotives, 
are able to haul heavier trains over longer distances at increased speeds. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1959 and 1963 


Type 1959 1963 Type 1959 1963 
No No. No No 
Hocomotives..5.2.05 5 soee. ded « 4,720 3,085 |Kreight Cars.................008 194,512 | 181,719 
Steam— Atitomo pile rene oss s.ctae-o va 3's 7,270 Gibbs 
COR EDUTNING |B Oe obec sis.oe 1,148 1 PBallasth pie. ee % scien ee 3,140 3,009 
OiEburning S) Atet AS... wesc 371 le, (Peal Ye) dee Peet ae Ok Re, ee ee 114,181 104, 593 
Diesel-electric...............0006 32155: DOA Til LS Giese Myth ta ans sLnictaeieie ks 12,270 12,420 
WH OGEriG te Roce ee akc vais Sere eek 51 31 Gondolaticn: ace cdao serene ee 20, 428 19,323 
Hopper caeceirrretescs snes 15,601 16,031 
Passenger Cars................... 5,456 PTR Wp Pelle <Q seen Ape 3 a A a ero 5,964 6,337 
Coaches we bess ot vee eee 1,409 15064 -li=-Refrigerator: secs serene: ocsass 10,155 7,806 
Comb inntioneasse se cee coe eek 182 TSS OStOCK ie fo cicia cites crocs cerel ait cee 5,025 3,952 
WGIONIGG oe cacicie ele Bie leet oeecae 96 SOMME anh. SOF, tae etch y Gee ete eed catia s 455 546 
Lp bry ak Aeneas ane Pass 159 PST ae OCRGrs, Seen ees airsisis este Meer. 23 579 
ASICS SE 2802 a OR ee 143 129 
ELSE II chaos Age pO On Re 919 676 
Baggage, express and postal...... Qos 1,866 ||Privately Owned Cars!........... 4,853 5,404 
MEH-PLOPEllEG-. «24 sce eee oak eros 128 OS si] pear tee sce c-ciits Reeva ute otraterscamtar® 4,809 5, 255 
Mthonte BGs Gite ss. 38h aoees. 3S 67 Sou lex Ochers. Set ae vs. Sone eco dns 44 149 


1 Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car leasing companies which furnish 
freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 
ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to all 
railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and in 
detail in Subsection 4. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers became 
effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways on Jan. 1, 1956, 
and for all other common carrier railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics a 
distinction is made between expenditures and expenses. In this Subsection, the term 
‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and refers to the 
expenses of furnishing rail transportation service and of operations incident thereto, includ- 
ing maintenance and depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of railways operating in 
Canada for the years 1954 to 1963 is shown in Table 3. The decrease of $39,740,408 in 
1963 over 1962 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment property of 
$15,572,931 as shown in Table 4. 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, published in six parts 
(Catalogue Nos. 52-207—52-212). 
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3.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1954-63 


Norr.—Tigures for 1876-1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649; those for 1926-41 in the 1947 edition, 
p. 662; and those for 1942-53 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 758. 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Stocks Funded Debt Total! Year Stocks 
$ $ $ $ 
2,499,778, 848) 1,475,815, 267) 3,975,594, 115|| 1959....... 2,669, 062, 269 
2,543, 465,586] 1,565, 109,030] 4,108,574, 616!) 1960....... 
2,572,487, 312) 1,612, 706,551! 4,185,193, 864] 1961....... 2,748,537, 919 
2,565,559, 683) 1,764,650, 210! 4,330,219, 893] 1962....... 2,769, 152, 492 
2,646, 659,697) 1,953,114, 826) 4,599,774, 523]| 1963....... 2,791,044, 973 


Funded Debt 
$ 
2,122,675, 213 
2,284,316, 735 


2,245,189, 028 
2,183, 556, 139 


Total! 
$ 
4,791,737, 482 


2,725, 827,684} 2,244,571,812| 4,970,399, 496 


4,982, 854, 654 
5,014,341, 520 
4,974, 601,112 


! Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in NewSoundland. 


4.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1959-63 


Investment 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ROgGse te. poe, Mer er 134, 823, 880 113, 587, 736 72,244, §87 70,674, 769 125, 463,519 
Equipments. 9. ae 78,487,442 |Cr. 12,920,826 |Cr. 30,683,878 7,258,657 |Cr. 16,753,029 
Generals . 5 See fo Crs 816,428 | Cr. 35, 546 3,152,244 |Cr. 243,729 84,786 
Undistributeds..6 oo ase 42,668,998 6,742,707 40,971,544 12,905,861 |Cr. 2,626, 787 
CNR non-rail property.... 1,861,030 6,638,741 16,506, 157 10,513,908 38,771,974 
CPR s ¢ Be: 386,878,761 122,830 25,492,752 2,581,950 |\Cr. 8,845,548 
Other S t 38,929,207 Sh, LOO ir 27, 8651 Or. 189,997 2,446, 787 
Totalsr #0) t.5,5 0. 255,163,892 107,374,071 85,684,597 90,595,558 106,168,489 
Cumulative Investment to 
Wecessl sf ween. ee 6, Go imoooncil 6, 744, 706, 342 6, 830, 390, 939 6,920,986, 497 7,027, 154,986 


all-time high in 1956, increased 10.5 p.c. over the ten years. 


Revenues and Expenses.—The ratio of operating expenses to revenues of railways 
operating in Canada was 94.99 p.c. in 1963 compared with 93.07 p.c. in 1954; the high for 
the period 1954-63 was 97.30 p.c. recorded in 1958. Operating revenues, which reached an 


Operating expenses increased 


12.8 p.c. during the same period. Because outlay increased more rapidly than income, the 
net operating revenue per mile of line dropped from $1,760 in 1954 to $1,356 in 1963, 
although the lowest figure during the period was recorded in 1958 at $696. 


5.— Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1954-63 


with the 1916-17 edition. 


Notse.—Operating revenues and expenses frorn 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 
: {Freight- | Passenger- 
Ratio of Per Mile of Line Train Train 
Total Operating | -——-_-— a Revenue | Revenue 
Operating Expenses - : Net per Pe 
Iixpens Gal to _ Operating Operating Operating lreight- Passenger- 
Operating | Revenues | Expenses Pane Train Train 
Revenues ee ee Mile 
$ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 
1,019,524, 9891 93.07 25, 402 23, 642 1,760 11.58 3.44 
1,048, 564, 6811 87.50 26, 876 Dole 3,009 12,21 3.60 
1) 171,338), 574 90.06 29,047 26, 159 2, 888 Le 3.16 
1, 208, 530, 146 95.28 28,171 26, 841 1,330 13.85 3.30 
1,132,277, 504: 97.30 25,766 25,070 695 14.51 aaill 
1,166,306, 724 95.24 27,093 25, 804 1,289 15.48 3.29 
1,109, 470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 3.46 
1,114, 432,525 96.26 25,736 24, 800 936 16.7 3.02 
1,119, 662,072 96.08 26, 002 24,984 1,018 16.91 3.56 
1,149, 530,526 94,99 27,051 25, 695 1,356 17.04 Sa! 


Total 
Year Operating 
Revenues 
$ 

Loot 1,095, 440,918 
1955. 1,198,351, 601 
15d eamedee 1,300, 623, 922 
1957 1,268, 147,930 
Tops ek ibetlORY eis. CAG? 
TOGO eee 1,224, 567,928 
1960.. 1,151,655, 456 
1961. 1,156, 480, 700 
1062 es fs 1,165, 296, 722 
EIGS 20s. ek 1,210, 209,799 


1 Excludes equipment rents, joint facility rents and tax accruals. 
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Of the total operating expenses in 1963, amounting to $1,149,530,526, those connected 
with the transporting of persons and property, such as station, yard and terminal services 
and employees, wharves, fuel, etc., accounted for 37.2 p.c.; equipment maintenance 
accounted for 22.6 p.c.; road maintenance for 21.1 p.c.; rents and taxes for 5.9 p.c.; expenses 
connected with traffic soliciting, such as advertising and information, ticket and freight 
offices, etc., for 2.7 p.c.; and miscellaneous expenses, including incidentals, dining and 
buffet services, grain elevators, etc., for the remaining 10.5 p.c. These proportions have 
remained fairly constant in recent years. 


Employment, Salaries and Wages.—Rail employment in 1963 declined 3.9 p.c. 
from the preceding year; it was 27.3 p.c. lower than the 1956 high and 15.9 p.c. lower than 
the ten-year average, 1954-63. Compared with 1954, total compensation increased 14.4 
p.c. and the average annual salary for the industry increased 43.4 p.c. Rail employment 
decreases, which have been continuous since 1956, are attributable in part to business losses 
but to a greater extent to technological and organizational changes. 


6.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1954-63 


Nore.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.e. of total 
employees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-89 are given in the 1941 Year Book, 
p. 551; for 1940-49 in the 1951 edition, p. 723; and for 1950-53 in the 1961 edition, p. 785. 


Ratio of Total 


Payroll (charged 

Total Average to operating expenses) 

Year Employees Salaries Salaries to— 
and Wages and Wages ||- 

Operating | Operating 

Revenues | Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.e. 
196,307 661, 829,774 3,00r 54.3 58.3 
195, 459 674,875,767 3,453 50.2 57.4 
215, 3241 780,135,918 3,623 50.6 55.9 
212, 4261 791,529,117 3,726 5t.4 53.9 
192, 809% 757 , 907, 896 3,931 5207 54.3 
187, 9811 780, 031,534 4,150 Din 54.2 
175, 5371 740,475, 804 4,218 52.0 54,2 
166, 0811 748,097,831 4,504 52.7 54.9 
162, 8611 747,301,214 4,589 51.4 53.7 
156, 5271 756, 862,741 4,835 50.4 5a. 1 


1 Includes employees engaged in communications, express cartage, highway transport (rail) and outside opera- 
tions. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in 
a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture 
issues of that System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada at Dec. 31, 1963 amounted to $1,378,875,000. 
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For some years the Federal Government has been assisting shippers by bearing a 
portion of rail transportation costs on certain types of traffic moving between and within 
specific areas of Canada. Reimbursement to the railways for diminution of revenue result- 
ing from these reductions has been provided through four principal plans: the Freight 
Rates Reduction Act (SC 1959, c. 27), which reduces for shippers, on certain classes of 
traffic, the full effect of the last freight rate increase authorized by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada in 1958; the East-West Bridge Subsidy, which provides reduced 
rates to shippers on certain traffic moving between Eastern and Western Canada; the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act (RSC 1952, c. 174), which reduces rates to shippers on traffic 
moving within and out of the Atlantic Provinces; and interim payments related to recom- 
mendations of the MacPherson Royal Commission. (See also p. 753.) 


Subsection 3.—Passenger and Freight Traffic 


Tables 7 and 8 show passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 
1959-63. A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National 
Railways is given at pp. 769-772. 


7.—_Statistics of Passenger Service and Revenue, 1959-63 
Norr.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

Revenue passenger-train miles!............. 000 38, 212 34,493 31, 131 29,217 28,239 
Passenger-train car miles!.................. is 367, 551 344,996 311,912 296, 950 285, 942 
Passengers carried?! 228.20. ccc one hee tere sf 20,940 19,497 18,784 19,258 20,636 
‘Passenger-miles:, .£8..05.3-.4 20 be seer es 2,445,654 | 2,263,795 | 1,960,591 | 2,018,842 | 2,069,565 
Passenger-miles per mile of line............ No. 54,109 50,212 43,631 45,048 46, 760 
Average receipts per passenger-mile........ cts. 3.01 3.05 3.12 3.90 2.88 
Average receipts per passenger............. $ 3.51 3.55 3.26 3.15 2.89 
Average passenger journey...............-. miles 117 116 104 105 100 
Average passengers per train............... No. 64 66 63 69 73 
Passenger-train revenue per passenger-train 

mile. ct Cee oe RS ee ot = ees: $ 3.29 3.46 3.02 8.56 3.51 

1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 


8.—Statistics of Freight Service and Revenue, 1959-63 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Sa ee ie Ree ee Sind Bienen’ 2f ieee, Oe Eee eee 
ee 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

Revenue freight-train miles................ *000 68,351 63, 887 60,593 60,308 62,639 
Revenue freight-train car miles!............ ys 3,322,167 | 3,249,824 | 3,234,586 | 3,256,175 | 3,465,076 
Hreighticarriod? yao... eee 000 tons 166,186 158, 466 153, 202 164,112 172, 897 
Hreightston-miles sai. cis is ase. or ’000 | 67,956,540 | 65,444,784 | 65,828,403 | 67,937,162 | 75,796,023 
Freight ton-miles per mile of line........... “ 1,503 1,451 1,464 1,516 , 694 
Freight receipts per ton per mile........... cts. 1.56 1.52 1.54 1.50 1.41 
Receipts per ton hauled...................- $ 6.37 6.26 6.62 6.34 6.21 
Average length of freight haul.............. miles 409 413 430 422 441 
Average train load, revenue tons........... No. 994 1,024 1,086 1,127 1,210 
Average load per loaded car mile........... tons 33.31 ooeul 33.79 34.71 36.81 
Revenue per freight-train mile............. $ 15.48 15.54 16.72 16.91 17.04 

1 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 2 Excludes traffic 


handled by more than one railway; see Table 9 for details of freight carried. 


The total tonnage of revenue freight carried (including national loadings and receipts 
from United States rail connections) was 6.7 p.c. higher in 1963 than in 1962. Allthe main 
commodity groups showed increases over the previous year. Of the 171,735,626 tons 


<— 
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carried in 1963 (excluding freight handled by more than one railway and in intermediate 
switching), mine products accounted for 41.8 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous products 
for 30.3 p.c., agricultural products 17.1 p.c., forest products 9.3 p.c., animal products 0.9 
p.c., and less-than-carload freight for 0.6 p.c. 


REVENUE FREIGHT TONNAGE CARRIED BY RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1954-63 
(EXCLUDING DUPLICATIONS AND U.S. TO U.S. TRANSIENT TRAFFIC ) 
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7 ANIMAL PRODUCTS AND LESS-THAN-CARLOAD LOTS. 


9.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1959-63 


Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 
United States railways. 


Commodity 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products................ 245988, 699 26, 666,459 28,012,441 25,177,337 29,303,974 
VAC See, aes eet ee ae 13,794,365 13, 293 , 302 15,155,289 13,403,510 16,01 1585 
eee er eek 1S 72, Lod: 1,186,626 982,668 935,985 1,556,288 
BOS CEA ee rice oe Og a a RE 4,906,172 4,292,962 4,308,522 3,600,003 8, 833,293 
GUE IW hOm tits. Sdes%, Ta slersa bh, shstesies 1,689,048 1,639,965 1,480,964 1,504, 838 1,545,738 
Other mill products.................. 1,708,274 1,659,275 1,697,726 1, 489, 866 1,593,722 


Other agricultural products. . 4,518,677 4,594,329 4,387,262 4,243,135 4,463,398 
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9.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1959-63—concluded 
Commodity 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
tons tons tons tons tons 
AnimaliProducts.2) 420. scp as. eek = 1,571,388 1,695,451 1,619,212 1,508, 284 1,529, 037 
LAVeStoe et a eae ec eee 507,389 420, 234 442 932 376, 700 321,688 
Meats and other edible packing-house 
PrOGUCTBATa sche cite Lashes eee 550,999 781,520 643, 429 616, 458 694,946 
Other-animal products*.-..ec-ceaee 513,000 483, 697 532, 851 515,126 512, 403 
Mine-Products:.. 260s. 1c eon 71,178,434 65,541,195 61,388, 644 68, 236, 842 71,828,970 
Goal vanthracitess cece ee 1,555) 774 1,378,104 1,148, 868 1,011,993 962,083 
Coal, bituminous, subbituminous, lig- 

Tite Me a Me ee eee ee aoe ee 11,949, 461 11,259,474 10, 461, 389 10,184,111 10, 002, 904 
COOK CR Gs ca oat nas tinh Mon A tees 1,581, 553 1,582,395 Web AL 79N 1,356, 092 1,394,295 
Ores and concentrates................ 30,840,791 28,386, 836 26,287,337 32,251,656 35,062,361 
Sandiand: praviells: 3.7 eeey erica are 6,442,813 6,308, 628 5,793,376 6, 258, 480 6,513, 801 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)..... 6,694, 809 5,952,700 5, 207,200 5,017,045 5, 430,004 
@Otheranine preductstesn.osc:s o-ae 123, 200. 10,673,063 10, 888, 628 12,157,461 12, 463, 522 

Forest: Productst..0s ho e 14,726,118 14,960,197 14,491,704 45,441,325 15,927,443 
Logs, posts, poles, piling and ties..... 2,105, 792 2,592,553 2,127,041 2,660,613 2,701, 234 
Cordwood and other firewood....... 27,651 16,077 11,595 11, 855 9,165 
PulpwO0d cee ac ooee res 4,121, 48° 4,794,373 4,574, 296 4,867,930 4,857,912 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and 

cooperacenmaterialtic see seme tes 7,282,234 6,411, 739 6, 448, 645 6,653, 521 6,982,751 
Otherfoucstiproducisyeseen cee 1,198,958 1,145, 455 Toone 1, 247, 406 1376381 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous.... 49,162,943 48,285,917 46,378, 066 49,342,838 52,062,773 
Gasoline and petroleum products..... 8,325,030 7,851, 365 6, 887, 884 6,962, 657 7,647,090 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, 

DID) eee oe ee naar Pace oe nee 4,234,303 3, 986, 862 3,637,000 3,709, 838 4,056,599 
Automobiles, trucks and parts....... 1,809,106 1,998, 474 1,673, 124 2,003,748 2,142, 845 
Newsprinteiscecck canker oe 4,256,951 4,236, 852 4,397,864 4,232, 498 4,121,218 
Wood pulp ies. eene en eee ee 2,947,531 2,518,188 2,688, 225 3,048, 415 3,186,693 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous 27,990,022 27,694,176 27,093,969 29,385, 687 30,908, 228 

Less-than-Carload Lots.............. 1,457,576 1,312,915 1,190,250 1,223,715 1,083,429 

Grand Totals............. 166,095,149 | 158,462,134 | 153,080,317 | 160,930,341 171, 735, 626 


Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 10 include all those in which railway 
trains were involved and accidents on railway property; all passengers injured are included 
but, for employees, only those who were kept from work for at least three days during the 
10 days following the accident are recorded. The classification of accidents used in re- 
porting other DBS statistics treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor 
vehicle accidents. Therefore, care should be exercised when compiling total accidental 
deaths of all kinds or when comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train 
and motor vehicle. 


10.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1961-63 


1961 1962 1963 


Killed 


Class of Person and Description of Accident 


Killed Tnjured Injured Killed Injured 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or TRAINS, LocoMoTIVES OR CARS 


No No No. No No No 
Class of Person— 
IPASSENDOCLSEO” cls soiree eee ee Mee hr ieee 1 ie: a 106 2 157 
Bimployeces ee et cater tr nro abe pipe 881 19 877 23 853 
ST ESASSERS 45 Were octet a Wee cee ra 46 67 72 57 43 45 
Non=trespassers 122 facie are eee ae ra 159 419 161 414 158 517 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc................-. — 11 i! 11 —_— 15 
TOCA ES cae eens tee 228 1,451 253 1,465 226 1,587 
Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 
Coupling and mncoupling.| cert chit ve 55 1 50 — 40 
Collisions... eels ele. ee eek Cee eee 4 87 — 83 4 50 
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10.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1961-63—concluded 


1961 1962 1963 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 


Class of Person and Description of Accident 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or TrRatns, Locomorrves oR Cars—concluded 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only )—concluded 

Weratments: 2 tae. 229-50. os eee nhs ee ie as — 19 J 30 3 82 
Locomotives or ears breaking down........... — 2 1 7 — — 
athe trony trains OF ears: 0G) eee ne ae: 1 46 2 37 4 41 
Ceitingvon oro fetrainstse... ie nis: Bes tome 2 245 1 211 7 231 
Sirucle Dy Grains: uC... os she Secu ace toate 6 ) 3 iu 6 14 
Overhead and other obstruction............... — 14 — 18 — 16 
He ICAUSES 4 Aes. TAT LS. Ce Re es Ie de ae 8 477 10 536 1 536 

TObaIS eee ate bea is Ga adtad 23 954 19 983 25 1,010 

Aut OrHEeR ACCIDENTS 
No No No. No No No 
Class of Person— 

DLAMONNIEN., oko tee ee Seeks Cee e eS wae ate ee 3 320 2 431 2 514 
SSUAGY OV SARE RE Sk, BiGeiS PAE SN TERR Re IE Hace 7 590 2 558 1 457 
Here C KRACN yee iad hacen BR vs bine Shiors Mheves, #4 7 693 6 642 4 680 
@ihemenrowov ccs saocacaisades ure whseee cede es 1 335 4 359 3 261 
SSSCNECTS Eire deb oldae hl tbuletdne seek se totes Tae — 55 =~ 64 — 55 
(COTES pen fb catia bates aie ele og orp a Neg erree se Bs ES 3 59 6 62 1 39 

TDOCAISE Ache ee ee ees, Ry 21 2,053 20 2,116 11 2,006 


Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. More detailed information 
than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report Canadian National Railways 
(Catalogue No. 52-201). 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of interest 
debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 1955 Year 
Book, pp. 840-847. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all loans that had 
been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain loans made for 
the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, relieving the 
CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital Revision Act, 50 
p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred stock on which, after 
settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, for a term of ten years 
ended Jan. 1, 1962, the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 of its long- 
term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional preferred stock annually in 
amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a consequence, the proportion of 
total capitalization represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account was raised from 
34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion of borrowed capital] 
was correspondingly reduced. By the end of 1963, the proportion represented by equity 
capital in shareholders’ account was just under 50 p.c. 


* The Hudson Bay Railway, formerly managed and operated for the Federal Government by the CNR, was 
absorbed into the Canadian National Railway System on Jan. 1, 1958, to be operated in the same manner as other 
Canadian Government railway lines. Statistics of the Hudson Bay Railway are therefore included with CNR 
data for 1958 and subsequent years. 
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11.— Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1954-63 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
See ee te ee 
At Dec. 31— Borie oe ee sayy eit Total 
ol Canada Stoe : 
Shareholders’ | Heldby | Hederal and Other ean 
Account Public Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1G54.5, Sot ere ics 1,571,393, 181 4.514, 490 910, 422, 885 62,546, 711 126,771,981 2,675,649, 248 
LOD are et ee vie 1,591, 902,624 4,511,150 861, 870, 899 34,493,192 | 199,444,622 2,692,222, 487 
LOS Oise. ctrneetree 1,616,270, 966 4,508,670 794, 482,906 25,086,606 | 353,664,828 2,794,013, 976 
LOS tee 1,639, 451,306 4,505,870 730,346, 711 17,978,788 | 623,967,851 3,016, 250, 526 
IGB Sie ek acphars steetae 1,704,387, 845 4,504,203 | 1,024,710,205 9,098,765 | 484,791,699 3, 227,492,717 
195G eee 1,723,909, 722 4,503,549 | 1,335,510, 205 5,548,765 | 345,684,052 3,415, 156, 293 
19628 come ence 172, 1437162 4,499,284 | 1,677,209,478 3,098,765 | 148,021,700 3,553, 972,389 
196 ee. 1,744, 673, 266 4,499,273 | 1,670,653,176 2,423,765 | 164,593,150 3,586, 842, 630 
1962 <. teek as eee ee 1, 767,976,925 4,499, 261 1,630,895, 308 2,423,765 | 209,026,793 3,614, 822,052 
1963 a eee 1,792,380, 188 4,485,785 | 1,378,875,000 2,023,764 | 410,354,762 3,588,119, 499 


In Table 12 the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1962 
and 1963 are shown. 


12.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Nors.—Assets as at the time of consolidation of the system (Dec. 31, 1922) are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, 
p. 764. 


Account Dec. 31, 1962 | Dec. 31, 1963 Account Dec. 31, 1962] Dec. 31, 1963 
$ $ $ $ 
Current Assets........... 223,084,113 | 211,534,650 |Investments—concl. 
Cashin. tne o.heere ae 50,063,093 32,707,012 || Improvements on leased 
Special deposits......... 44,294 268277 PTOPETC Vin Meee ce ee 1,369, 336 1,381,965 
Trafic accounts receiv- Non-rail property....... 131,678,351 135, 450, 325 
ablent. ee eee 4,215,344 3, 863, 192 Investments in affiliated 
Agent and _ conductor COMpANi6s./,4.4' sates 291,162,893 | 291,010,703 
b Le SNA a ey 34,568,900 41,970,274 || Other investments...... 3,603,608 3,576,549 
ther accounts receiv- 
PR ee hahaa A ROR TT aka Commo petal Bbc oso 
Gavaniment of Cada orking fund advances. . 743, 81 763 , 24 
: Insurance and otherfunds} 15,000,000 17,500,000 
due on deficit account. 9,335, 454 8,513,517 Oth d fer d t 27 867.747 9 989 523 
Material and supplies....} 70,424,977 | 62,990,782 ee ee a soere 
Interest and dividends Unadjusted Debits...... 38,174, 686 32,532,487 
receivable.<... usc... 3,741, 449 3,420,813 || Prepayments............ 2,508,520 2,464, 684 
Other current assets..... 14,973, 875 19,485,530 |} Discount on funded debt] 21,665,337 19, 489, 453 
Other unadjusted debits. 14,000, 829 10,578,350 
Investments.............. 4, 212,610,502 |4,294, 232,739 | 
Road and equipment 
DIOPOLtVerce cre ec. 3,784, 796,314 |3, 862,813,197 Totals aby ince are 4,519, 400,860 |4,566, 552, 643 


The financial details presented in Table 13 are those of the entire Canadian National 
Railway System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications throughout, and high- 
way transport (rail) operations from 1956. In conformity with the requirements of the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts, tax accruals and rents have been charged to operating 
expenses since Jan. 1, 1956. 
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13.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1954-63 


Norr.-—Figures for 1911-5? are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 


edition. 
Total 
Year Operating 
Revenue 
$ 
Gy Las Ae Panes 640, 637, 280 
EEN fsce aw acekss ate geese 683, 088,794 
Lacs 3 ee ee 774, 800, 647 
LCT ea ae ee 753,165,964 
TEN os ge, a -| 704,947,410 
EA ee eae a 740,165,041 
es See, Che eee 693,141, 106 
HBT ea hak ary at 710,305,173 
POD OnyA.. RR eee evs 738,324,754 
MAG ee Biases st oh a 762,350,334 


Total 
Operating 
Expenses 


$ 


626, 465, 374 
629,013, 125 
728, 008, 837 
755, 214,378 
719,211,865 


741, 852,260 
705, 818,310 
722,147, 583 
738, 882, 680 
752, 829, 782 


1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 


Income 
Available 
for Fixed 

Charges 


$ 


7,574, 821 
43,478,955 
57,623,710 

6,913, 660 

Dr. 4,779, 895 


8,416, 237 
1,504, 828 
5,539,970 
23, 308, 683 
36, 622, 626 


Total Fixed 
Charges 


$ 


32,527, 264 
33,004,300 
31,782,991 
36,971, 680 
46,521, 236 


52,918, 886 
69, 469, 961 
73,404,523 
74, 443, 482 
76, 252, 867 


Net Income 


Cash Deficit 


or Deficit! or Surplus? 
$ > 
Dr. 24,952,443 |Dr. 28,758,098 
Cr. 10,474,655 |Cr. 10,717,6893 
«25,840,719 | “ 26,076,9513 
Dr. 30,058,020 |Dr. 29,572,541 
<< Ol, c0l,.oL.)| © 015,591,424 
“ 44,502,649 | “ 43,588,290 


“ 67,965, 133 
“ 67, 864,553 
“51,134,799 
“39,630, 241 


“67,496,777 
“67,307,772 
“48,919, 454 
“43,013,517 


2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 


3 Paid to the Government of Canada as a dividend on 4-p.c. preferred stock. 


Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1963, the length of first main track owned by the 
Canadian National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but 
excluding lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway controlled 
jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,422 miles. 


14.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1960-63 


Notre.—Includes electric lines. 


Milage and Traffic 


PART Ta VNR LD Olen. bie aisle cre cheaters ero sia miles 
Passenger : service Beene mica cites dhecsie 
Preight service: 2254.53. 20408 sankedeos 
Work BOW 1COndls sk pista: sinisioterceweserasae ete 


Passenger-Train Car Milage........... miles 
Coaches and combination (excl. work 
SOETACE) Loy aie hire chs Wiey sunisrecs das 
MEGLOL: UNIb CATS Reese y oe s.. «20 ooREE MG 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars...... 
Baggage, mail, express, etc............ 


Freight-Train Car Milage............. miles 
osaed ireight ee ee ee EE : 
Hinaptiy: dreigh tae d..dvtbaweie-.c» Gaite cisely 
MERI OOSO: 2 baste nic eb ot fois bate bole er 


Work-Train Car Milage................ miles 


Passenger Traffic— 

Passengers carried (earning revenue) No. 

Passengers carried (earning revenue) 
MRTG AIR TROS h  co ree iia ws Foie. o/ 8s igentereeveue 

Passenger-miles per mile of road...... 

Average passenger journey............ miles 

Average amount received per passenger $ 

Average amount received per passen- 
EERO sree Uests Pe Bivly Aiisic:s Whe ele «. 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 772. 


1960 


57,525,935 
21,292, 408 
34,379,411 

1,854,115 


211,939, 649 


49,618,353 
3,913, 225 
57,198,952 
101, 208,519 


1,774, 972,100 
1,099, 465,199 
640, 812,172 
34, 694,729 


4,391, 784 


13,307,901 
1, 208, 382, 297 


443 
100.0 


0.03171 


1961 


55,180,447 
19,576,875 
34,041, 907 

1,561, 665 


199,177,619 


45,084, 676 

3,782,495 
51,081,594 
99, 228, 845 


1,795,163, 443 
1,095, 441,528 
665, 300,974 
34, 420,941 


3,302, 287 


12,104,791 
1,075,770, 694 
43, 283 


? 


88.9 
2.87 


0.03234 


1962! 


54, 014, 281 
18,096,980 
34, 283,043 

1,634, 258 


188, 256, 798 


42,510,131 

3, 806,184 
48,550,070 
93,390, 413 


1,827,405, 682 
1,111,533, 850 
680, 796, 324 
35,075, 508 


2,804,515 


12, 443,945" 


1,044, uy 458 
184° 
83. ot 
2.76F 


0.93288" 


1963! 


54,679, 182 
17,079, 631 
35,796,950 

1,802,601 


177,379,077 
41, 268, 166 
2, 876, 828 


48,816,559 
83, 417,524 


1,965,475, 814 
1,181, 953, 889 
746, 854, 265 
36, 667, 660 


2,869,321 


13,598,961 
1,189,051, 239 
48,121 


87.4 
2.54 


0.02901 
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14.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1960-63—concluded 


Milage and Traffic 1960 1961 19621 1963! 
Freight Traffic— 

Revenue freight carried............... tons 77,688, 926 76, 022, 886 78,384,773 84,078,393 
Revenue freight carried one mile..... e 34,011, 491,932 | 34,723, 214,717 | 35,595,425,349 | 40,171,173, 489 
Revenue freight carried one mile per 

TOUGIOUTOAG tte he aah ss oe 1,358, 680 1,397,069 1, 438,003 1,625, 733 
Total (all classes) freight carried one 

mile per mile offroad. .a. >... weak oc 1,400,758 1,419, 496 1, 458, 828 1,649, 226 
Average hauls, revenue freight........ miles 437.8 456.7 454.1 477.8 
Gross ton miles per freight train hour. No. 46,628 50,172 52,085 56,561 
Freight revenue per ton............... 6.77 6.76 Guo 6.57 
Freight revenue per ton-mile.......... $ 0.01547 0.01480 0.01487 0.01375 


1 Because of a change in the method of compiling passenger traffic statistics, the figures for 1962 and 1963 are not 
comparable with those for the earlier years shown. 


Section 2.—Express Companies 


There are five express organizations operating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific 
Express exists as a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the express 
business of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Canadian National Railway 
System and the Northern Alberta Railways Company is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency Incorporated of the United States 
operates mainly over the Canadian sections of U.S. rail lines. 


Express companies are organized under federal legislative authority. They are 
primarily engaged in the rapid transportation of package freight but their services also 
include custom brokerage, money orders, travellers cheques and other financial paper 
transactions. Recently, the major railways have introduced a unified service for handling 
small package express freight and less-than-carload-lot shipments, using the efficient facili- 
ties of their rail, piggyback and highway transport services to provide fast and competitive 
movement of goods. . 


No statistics are available on the volume of express freight handled because much of it 
consists of parcels and small lots which cannot be classified. Table 15 shows the milages 


operated by and the financial statistics of the express agencies for 1959-63, with figures by 
company for 1963. 


15.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1959-63 


a: Norr.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 
edition. 


Milages : Net 
S Gross Operating Express - 
Year or Company BY ase Earnings Expenses? Privileges® eerie 
No. $ $ $ $ 
LODO Ae An Syke Mewes ILE E te eae 67,523 88, 834, 704 63,194, 957 25,061, 221 578, 526 
NCO PS 1 5-a:5:0 PS ne. A A 62,154 84,986, 847 61, 123,030 23,242,445 621,372 
LOG tee.) FE FON Se Le 9a Bien 65, 523 81,098, 805 62,674, 794 17,875,713 548 , 298 
LOG 2a sarhc sd Bens &, SHEERS he 70, 985 83, 877, 337 64, 086, 906 19,041, 953 748,478 
LOG Sie Mev. ot aes ane ae: ne ee es 74, 2934 79,031,998 62,127,111 16,167,030 737, 857 
1963 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rly.. 322 69, 831 52,035 22,800 |Dr. 5,004 
Canadian National Express............ 54,455 45, 489, 006 36, 624, 628 8,290,976 573, 402 
Canadian Pacific Express.............. Wo22 27, 866, 444 21, 231,948 6, 487, 196 147,300 
Northern Alberta Railways............ 928 S28 Doe 188, 803 135,729 -— 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.......... 1, 3161 5, 282,185 4,029,697 1, 230, 329 22,159 


FSF Se nD Sa i lt Bee ee ee 


1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 


ance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956. 


2 Includes tax accruals from 1956 in accord- 
3’ Amounts paid by express companies 


to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 
10,040 airline miles over which express services are provided. 


4 Excludes an estimated 


pt 
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Business transacted by express companies in financial paper is showing a downward 
trend, declining from $155,035,926 in 1959 to $135,523,112 in 1963. The 1963 total was 
made up of: domestic and foreign money orders, $107,414,528; C.O.D. cheques, $18,089,947; 
travellers cheques, $9,979,934; and telegraphic transfers, $38,703. The major decrease 
was shown in the amount of money orders issued. 

The number of persons employed by express companies has also decreased over the 
five-year period. Employment (full-time and part-time) was provided for 8,282 persons in 
1963, to whom $35,386,525 was paid in salaries and wages; this compared with 11,411 
employees in 1959, receiving $42,673,976 in salaries and wages. Commissions paid dropped 
from $2,985,627 to $2,316,610 over the same period. 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
_ An introductory Section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


_  Nors.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each prov- 
ince and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed 
regulations for each province and territory is given at pp. 775-776. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regu- 
lations common to all provinces and territories are summarized as follows. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), and must 
carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests. Such 
licence is renewable annually, except in Alberta and British Columbia where it is renewable 
every five years, in New Brunswick and Manitoba where it is renewable every two years 
and in Ontario where a licence is issued on a three-year basis and expires on the licensee’s 
birth date. Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfound- 
land and in some jurisdictions special licences may be granted to those who have not reached 
the specified age. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, one on 
the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers); in New 
Brunswick one licence plate is issued to be attached to the front of truck tractors and to the 
rear of all other vehicles. In most provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay 
with the vehicle but in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained 
by the owner. In Nova Scotia, vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and 
title must be secured before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exemption from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec 
where the maximum is 90 days, in British Columbia where it is six months and in Ontario 
where it is six months for vehicles from other provinces and three months for vehicles 
registered outside Canada) in any year to visitors’ private vehicles registered in another 
province or a state that grants reciprocal treatment. Regulations require a safe standard of 
efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment 
include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision 
mirror, and a warning device. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation Section, Public 
Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
{Revised according to information received from the respective provincial authorities concerned. 
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Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and New Brunswick is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in 
Manitoba and Alberta it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few 
selected sections of four-lane highway in Alberta where maximum speeds in excess of the 
foregoing may be authorized and posted. In Nova Scotia the limit is a ‘‘reasonable and 
prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour except where 65 miles an hour is 
authorized. In Ontario maximum speeds vary from 50 to 60 miles an hour, depending on 
type of highway. In the other provinces the maximum speed permitted is normally 50 
miles an hour; in Saskatchewan where higher speed limits are in effect they are posted. 
Slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and villages, when passing schools and 
public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway crossings or at other places or times where 
the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. In almost all 
provinces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below automobile speed limits. 
In all provinces and territories, accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 
of $100 or more must be reported to a police officer (in Quebec to the Motor Vehicle Bureau ) 
and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all 
possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces impose penalties for infractions of 
driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension of the operator’s 
driving permit, impounding of the car, or imprisonment for more serious infractions. 
In most provinces penalties have been linked to a driver-improvement program, the aim of 
which is to correct faulty driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. The most 
common driver-improvement program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province has enacted legislation under 
this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). In general, 
these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor vehicle 
permit of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired driving, driving under suspension, 
etc.) or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for third- 
party insurance at the time of the accident. The suspension remains effective until any 
penalty or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the future 
is filed. In Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon Territory, 
uninsured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident of any consequence, i.e., 
an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property damage in excess of $100 ($200 
in Saskatchewan and $250 in British Columbia). 


Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in the Northwest 
Territories, under present requirements the owner of a motor vehicle resident in the Mac- 
kenzie Highway region must submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage on such 
vehicle before he can obtain registration. In the Yukon Territory, proof of insurance must 
be supplied before vehicle licence is issued. When the insurance expires or is cancelled, 
vehicle licence plates must be returned to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan and in the territories, usually in the form of an amendment to the motor 
vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the establishment of a fund, fre- 
quently called an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out of which are paid judgments awarded 
for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the province which cannot be collected 
in the ordinary process of law. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and British Columbia the fund is maintained by insurance companies. In all the 
other provinces, except Saskatchewan where insurance is compulsory, the funds are 
obtained by the annual collection of a fee from the registered owner of every motor vehicle 
or from every person to whom a driver’s licence is issued. The fee does not exceed $1 per 
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annum except that Ontario and Alberta collect $20 from each uninsured owner of a motor 
vehicle at the time of registration or transfer and Manitoba (effective Mar. 1, 1965) collects 
an additional $25 from each uninsured owner at the time of registration. A feature of this 
legislation, which is contained in some provincial statutes, is the provision for the payment 
of judgments in ‘hit-and-run’ accidents. When these occur, if neither the owner nor the 
driver can be identified, action may be taken against the Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the 
Minister of Finance in Newfoundland); any judgment secured against the responsible 
authority is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the 
amount that can be paid out of the Fund on one judgment. In Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, the limits are $10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two or more persons injured in one 
accident and $5,000 for property damage. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick (effective 
May 1, 1965) the limit is $35,000 in respect of any one accident. In Quebec the limit is 
$35,000 for all damages in the same accident, subject to a deduction of $200 from all damage 
to the property of others; damages resulting in bodily injury or death are, up to $30,000, 
payable by priority over damages to property and the latter are, up to $5,000, payable by 
priority over the former out of the amount of any insurance or other guarantee of indemnity. 
In British Columbia, the limit is based on the single amount of $35,000, respectively, for 
any one accident with the proviso that not more than $5,000 may be paid on a property 
damage claim until injury claims up to $20,000 and $30,000, respectively, have been 
satisfied; the $30,000 limit exists in British Columbia for hit-and-run accidents but does not 
apply to payments for property damage. In Ontario and Alberta, the limits are $35,000 
for death or personal injury to one or more persons and $5,000 for damage to property, 
subject to a limit of $35,000 in any one accident. In Manitoba, the limit based on one 
accident is $35,000 for claims for injury or property damage with the stipulation that not 
more than $5,000 may be allocated to property damage until injury claims up to $30,000 
have been satisfied. In other provinces, lower limits of $5,000, $10,000 and $1,000 are 
retained. For hit-and-run accidents payments are made for personal injuries only. 


Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations :— 


Newfoundland 


Administration.—The Minister of Finance, St. John’s. 
Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act, 1962. 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSPEI 1951, c. 73). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act (1958, 
c. 7, aS amended). 


New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Provincial Tax Branch, Department of Provincial 


Secretary, Fredericton. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 
Administration.—Motor tinal Bureau, Department of Transportation and Communications, 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebe 
Legislation.—The Highway Cade (RSQ 1941, c. 142 and 142A, as amended). 


Ontario 


Administration.—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 

Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172, as amended), the Public Vehicles 
-Act (RSO 1960, c. 337, as amended), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, c. 
319, as amended ) and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (1961-62, c. 84, as amended). 


Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSM 1954, c. 112, as amended). 
Saskatchewan 


Administration —Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1957. 
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Alberta 
Administration and Legislation.—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (RSA 1955, ec. 356) 
and the Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (RSA 1955, c. 209) are administered 
by the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service 
Vehicles Act (RSA 1955, c. 265) andthe Rulesand Regulations are administered by virtue 
of authority vested in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 
Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forees. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
Vehicles and the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 
Victoria, B.C. 
Yukon Territory 
Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 
Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, 150 Kent St., Ottawa. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances of the Northwest Territories, 
1956, c. 72, as amended). 


Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 


At the end of 1962, the milage of highways and rural roads in Canada was 437,137, an 
increase of 7,133 miles over the 430,004 reported in 1961. The 437,137 miles include all 
roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads, and local roads under municipal juris- 
diction other than the milages in census metropolitan areas and urban centres of more 
than 1,000 population. The latter are given separately under the heading of “Urban 
Streets’’, p. 779. 


1.—Highway and Rural Road Milage classified by Type and by Province, 
1962 with Totals for 1958-62 


Norre.—Excludes urban streets but includes milages under jurisdiction of rural and small urban municipalities; 
excludes milages of all roads on Indian reservations except those of flexible pavement. 


Yukon 
Classification Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. vg et Canada 
Wile 
miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |] miles 
Surfaced......... 4,275 | 2,509 |10,127 |13,738 |39,574 | 73,163 |26,643 |44,899 [53,532 |20,416 | 2,427 291,303 
Rigid pavement| — 15 i — 276 | 1,401 PAGE -. 68 42 —— , 026 
Flexible 
pavement.... 514 984 | 3,511 | 3,890 |12,990 |18,914 | 2,520 | 3,184 | 4,257 | 5,572 17 || 56,363 
Gravelit soxrana. 3,761 | 1,510 | 6,609 | 9,848 |26,308 |52,848 /23,896 |41,715 |49,207 14,802 | 2,410 232,914 
Earth fi eee 3,016 756 | 5,247 — /14,903 | 3,980 |15,377 |79,167 |16,913 | 6,459 16 ||145, 834 
Totals, 1962..| 7,291 | 3,265 [15,374 |13,738 [54,477 |77,143 |42,020 |124,066/70,445 |26,875 | 2,443 437,137 
1961. .| 7,137 | 3,278 |15,347 |13,670 |53,572 |76,061 |36,870 |123,908/70,613 |27,297 | 2,251 ||430,004 
1960. .| 6,988 | 3,238 |15,648 |13,424 53,804 |74,586 |35,613 |120,060/69,060 |26,729 | 2,298 ||421,448 
1959. .| 6,873 | 3,250 15,374 |13,198 |52,588 |72,821 |39,410 |118,934|67,647 |30,825 | 2,115 |423,035 
1958. .| 6,609 | 3,199 |15,338 |13,168 [50,518 |72,016 |21,038 |120,998/64,077 |28,425 | 1,995 397,381 


—————————— eee 
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Expenditure on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar. 31, 1963 totalled 
$777,432,000, an amount 3.2 p.c. higher than that for the previous fiscal year; construction 
expenditures increased by 1.3 p.c. and maintenance costs by 9.1 p.c. 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, 


Item and Province or Territory 1962 1963 Item and Province or Territory 1962 1963 
$000 $’000 $000 $'000 
Construction...................5. 505,303 | 511,674 |Administration and General... 32,733 30,645 
POUNCE. sane a ccs-s os sey: 8,133 10,527 Nentcund lander tere. 480 578 
Prince Edward Island........... 5,633 6,145 || Prince Edward Island........... 79 76 
Nova Scotia....... ce ER 18,010 15, 885 INOwanscotlalc eimai ccs ses 1,905 1,605 
Mew Brunswick... .....0. 0 sb ens 20, 037 17, 102 News BUNS WICKIR saat «2a... 1,322 1,398 
POD CC aco) Pa cise os: 0ce RL ade 80, 869 110,507 (QUE CY(0} Rayan o cctv ots Seren 7,008 5,492 
DACRE IO crchs rs oe iesiecerer ed '9 aT asiahs 167,907 166,718 OTE Oe norsccne kos enc tan eheeroese cs ove 12,646 13,074 
Mane bODAe sec aaah a © oe aa eae 24,307 Sr OU | pois SHitgHO) OFM Gn op oso Omiebh Olan eae 2,502 2,428 
asicatChOwally ess. ccendee tenes 31,7388 30,159 || S@Saskatehewan ee. .es)<e. «-.- - hy Stas 903 
AUST CC 5, SSS 51,088 AG-8b8) Al bertate ....c Miebpaete. 22. 2. 1,016 875 
Bmiash Columbia...» #s5- ase. 89,788 76, 242 British, Colum bia..gacn dees ss. 0. 3, 831 Sell 
ariconan de Na Wisbamercesracre.coperars 7,793 ORSU Salle CU KOMEAT CEN eV cllirerctoreretensnaiterexexeuet> 392 299 
Maintenamce.................-255: 215,480 | 235,113 ‘Totals. <0. 26c. 28: 992. 753,516 | 777,432 
Nemmoundlandwer ios «.< . ares Saal 8,422 9, 838 | 
Prince Edward Island........... Delo 2,818 
INOVa: SCOblai oss sam as eiaete es, 12,217 12,196 Distribution of All Expenditure- 
New-BrunswitKred: «.s..0e sree 14, 425 14,179 
CONE pee cod (eee ec tora Ee 61,588 69.434 ee Bederaly.i.......ccancvie ano. cesar 91,294 71,848 
(OREO ae en eee eee Owe 57,367 60, 865 
Bricv ne ODN aT ics ces ce kes 7,633 fel6e \PeProvincial eee oss ee 596,414 | 632,146 
AS LeACMe WaT! esses. HEL bits «10 « 11, 488 13,902 
ami ertetee Lt oe pie. . ss: uo ETIERER 19,325 20,769 || Municipal....................6- 62,433 41,725 
British Columbias. (ets .a43.200% 18, 840 22, 254 
MaTOnand NeW dcr re ater 1,914 1,691 Other eee 3,074 1,713 


; 1 ec federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $198,500 in 1961-62 and $201,000 
in 1962-63. 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for con- 
struction of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with data on 
specifications and route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631- 
634. Construction progress and changes in legislation are reported in subsequent editions. 


Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements covering the Federal 
Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered into with each of the 
provinces. Construction standards were set and the date of completion fixed. The 
shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its own 
borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces, and those sections within 
the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. Later amend- 
ments to the Act increased the extent of federal financial participation and extended the 
period in which construction costs might be incurred under the Act to Dec. 31, 1967. 


Although construction was still going on in a number of sections, the closing in 1962 
of the last major gap—in the Rocky Mountains—made it possible for the first time to 
drive the entire length of the 4,860-mile route. The Trans-Canada Highway was officially 
opened on Sept. 3, 1962. 


Provincial milages are approximately as follows: Newfoundland, 540; Prince Edward 
Island, 71; Nova Scotia, 318; New Brunswick, 390; Quebec, 399; Ontario, 1,453; Manitoba, 
309; Saskatchewan, 406; Alberta, 282; and British Columbia, 552. Length through the 
National Parks totals 140 miles. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1964, contractual commitments for new construction on the Highway 
amounted to $806,308,072, of which the federal share was $492,764,659. Federal payments 
to the provinces for prior, interim and new construction totalled $413,741,225. Paving to 
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specified standards had been completed over a distance of 3,414 miles and 699 bridges, 
overpasses and other structures of more than 20-foot span had been or were being con- 
structed. 


Roads to Resources and Roads in the North.—The Roads to Resources Program is 
a national undertaking designed to provide access to areas potentially rich in natural re- 
sources. Negotiations commenced in 1958 led to agreements being signed with all ten 
provinces that will eventually result in the construction or reconstruction of more than 
4,700 miles of road. Progress of the program to June 30, 1964 was as follows:— 


Value of Federal 
Estimated Approved Provincial Contri- Total Milage 
Province Total Cost Contracts Expenditure bution Milage Completed 
$ $ $ $ No. No. 

130 Co Be Se ay So 16,058, 800 18, 807,800 8,217,358 4,108,679 319 242.9 
PeBot 15,000,000 15,917,223 10,944,029 5,472,006 447 336.9 
INS. eeeeen one 16,880, 437 14,547,718 13, 462, 608 6,731,304 489 359.6 
INO Boer e... 20,562,000 15,187,532 11,370,212 5, 249,999 426 152.5 
Que. Sa 13, 485, 0002 11,753,886 9,211,138 4,425,307 248 123.0 
Cont... nan tee = 21,668,765 16,062,953 12,619, 167 6,309,588 562 263.0 
MAR ccawace weno 19,370,000 15, 263,350 11,654,399 5,162,925 693 322.4 
Bask... See sees. 22,950,000 11,941,689 10,706,389 5,353, 194 811 357.9 
AS ae Site 20,380,000 14, 804,879 18, 634, 438 6,817,219 416 296.0 
BiG Seas 20,500,000 14,305,000 12,3738, 267 6,186,813 321 170.9 

TOPALS «cc 186,805,002 148,592,030 114,193,005 55,817,034 4,732 2,625.1 


i Sa rr ee ee es ee 


_ 1 Includes only the amounts reported by the provinces to the Federal Government. 2 The Agreement 
with Quebec provides for additional projects to be included at a later date to bring the total to $15,000,000. 


As shown above, the total estimated cost in several provinces exceeds $15,000,000, the 
amount shareable under the agreement, but the federal contribution to each province will 
remain at $7,500,000. Private industry has shared in the cost of certain roads where 
construction has been of most direct benefit to the company concerned. 


In any province the program may consist of as many projects as can qualify for inclusion 
and for which funds are available. At mid-1964 there were approximately 100 roads com- 
pleted or under way, varying considerably among the provinces in number, milage and 
purpose. In Prince Edward Island, 30 comparatively small projects had been undertaken, 
but the one project under way in British Columbia was a 321-mile road being constructed 
over very difficult terrain to a mining area in the northern interior. In most provinces, the 
majority of the roads being built under the program are intended for the purpose of opening 
up regions to primary resource development and exploration. In Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia, on the other hand, a number of routes have been chosen for their tourist 
potential. 


The Development Road Program in the Yukon Territory and the Mackenzie District of 
the Northwest Territories is distinct from the Roads to Resources Program in that the 
Federal Government is responsible for construction ; in the Roads to Resources Program, 
the contribution of the Federal Government is wholly financial. Maintenance costs of 
Roads to Resources are borne by the provinces but Northern Roads costs are shared by the 
Federal and Territorial Governments on an 85-15 basis. 


In the Yukon Territory about 900 miles of road will be built at an estimated cost of 
$36,000,000, the largest projects under way being the construction of the Watson Lake— 
Ross River road and the reconstruction of 16 miles of the Whitehorse-Keno road. In the 
Northwest Territories, more than 1,300 miles of road will be built at a cost of $64,000,000; 
the largest single project under construction is the Hay River—Fort Smith highway with its 
branch road to Pine Point. 
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Federal assistance to mining companies for exploration and development work in the 
territories includes road construction. Where two or more companies are developing a 
mineralized region, a mine development road may be built and paid for by the Federal 
Government. Also, two thirds of the cost of a mine-access road may be paid by the 
Federal Government, and one half the cost of a basic tote-trail may be contributed by the 
Territorial Government concerned. Tote-trail assistance will be financed from a $50,000 
fund provided to each Territorial Government by the Federal Government. 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from the local adminis- 
trations of all areas with populations over 1,000, all areas located within census metro- 
politan areas, improvement districts over 1,000 population and rural municipalities over 
15,000 population. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may be obtained 
from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 53-201). 


3.—Statistics of Urban Streets, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

Total Expenditure Reported!...................... $7000 | 164,310 | 191,950 | 272,388 | 235,533 | 254,053 

INQ wWACONSURNCEIONS Nee ee cicia dete le eeiies sae oP $000 72,085 93,884 | 166,324] 128,350) 129,185 
Reconstruction; repair, cleaning, sanding, snow 

removal, administration, etc................. "000 92,225 98,066 | 106,064 | 112,183 124, 868 

Dota Oryvarr. Visee 5. ....... ape hbase soc. coek debwarls > No 25,652 37,614 37,769 3%, 102 41,225 

Rigid pavement........ Fhe RM sia ie eee Moree betes i. 5,659 6,072 6,448 6,281 6, 862 

Bioxiple pavement... ck. 2. fee ie tem » <j petal dear ces oa 8,504 13,473 13,395 15,214 16,815 

Gravel and Other SUTIACES HA We oe. «5 sien igor dare cae le os 9,741 15,165 15,012 Re 15,560 

Li A aR (Sb: 1 Naight 2 Memene epeereae * aR Oe “oh 1,748 3, 204 2,914 1,872 1,988 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 
record of 6,074,655 being reached in 1963. Of that total, 4,788,896 were passenger cars— 
one for every 3.9 persons. Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of 


vehicles registered by province in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1954-63 


, Nore.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-53 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1937 edition. 


Year NiildsaiebsB sk N.S. N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. B:C: Total! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ht ee 34,423) 20,848] 133,087} 99,058 674,114] 1,489,980} 210,471) 267,373} 338,541] 371,711 3,644,589 
TODO: toe 5» « 39,766] 22,145} 149,841] 106,648 743,682] 1,617,853] 222,474] 274,950) 356, 839 409, 343]| 3,948, 652 
1O5G. 8525 45,997| 23,373] 157,544) 111,315 844, 827] 1,710,240) 240,008) 291,265) 381,153 454, 217|| 4,265, 437 
MO ght. «0 47,982] 23,725} 164,286) 116,712 901,065] 1,793,499] 246,188} 300,326} 405, 229 491,884} 4,497,091 
E9OS: RES 51,575| 25,504] 164,954) 121,715 968,058) 1,868,922} 256,064) 314,423} 430,081] 515,244 4,723,825 
BODO. cc «ois 51,145) 27,502] 189,435] 129,629} 1,040,366] 1,973,737 269,974] 326,690} 456,458] 545,491] 5,017,686 
1960%,1.2 ... 61,952) 30,147] 187,065] 138,469] 1,096,053) 2,062,484] 285,689 335,148] 486,370] 564,351}! 5,256,341 
MOLL Set, 65,270| 32,166] 205,691} 145,951] 1,183,978 2,126,270] 299,998] 349,817) 509,298) 588, 280 5,517,023 
1962... 74,119] 33,888] 206,370] 151,360} 1,281,180) 2,177,148 312,272] 372,219] 535,459] 620, 426] 5,774, 810 
PORS. Ee es 79,422} 35,314} 212,034] 156,768] 1,381,801] 2,268,320) 324,806 382,190} 560,490} 662, 453]) 6,074,655 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; in 1963, they numbered 6,734 and 4,323, 


respectively. 
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5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Year and Province or Territory 


Newfoundiand:7)-, 288 At 2 ee 
PrinceyHdwarddsland\)... %s...606. 
NGOVa SCOtias a ee cae 


PIDGRUG PM itccs node kets oo bon 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. .... 


Canada, 1962.............. 


Abeta shan see ite dew. adits) 


1 Includes taxis. 


Sortie + 7 
Passenger ars, otor- 
Cars! Trucks, Buses cycles Total 
etc.2 
No. No. No. No. No. 
OA ota 19,174 270 302 74,119 
22,092 11,651 8 137 33, 888 
153,595 50, 810 1,152 813 206,370 
118, 483 31,399 666 812 151,360 
986, 457 274, 334 8,161 12, 228 1,281,180 
1,840,119 322, 888 6,818 ves 2e141,148 
236,737 73,978 189 1,368 312,272 
242,271 128, 894 234 820 372,219 
376,095 150,727 3,758 4,879 535, 459 
495,308 120,729 3 4,389 620, 426 
5, 854 4,440 45 30 10, 369 
4,531,384 1,189, 024 21,301 33,101 5,774,810 
58,912 19,994 290 226 79, 422 
23,328 11,858 11 117 35,314 
160, 482 49 640 1,136 776 212,034 
123,035 32,224 710 799 156, 768 
1,068, 291 290, 439 8, 897 14,174 1,381,801 
1,926, 878 326, 556 v fo 5) 7,741 2, 268,320 
247,105 76,023 174 1,504 324, 806 
250,183 130,948 243 816 382,190 
393, 422 157, 420 3,936 5, 712 560, 490 
Hole LUG 126, 058 8 5,279 662, 453 
6,144 4,821 50 42 11,057 
4,788,896 1,225,981 22,592 37,186 6,074, 655 


2 Includes service cars, road tractors, etc. 


3 Included with trucks. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in 
Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of 
the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor 
vehicle sales are given in Chapter X XI on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1953-62 


Cars Made for 
Sale in Canada 


Year 
Pas- 
senger 

No. 
lODS Ree caer ee. Kee hee 319, 937 
LESSEE EEL.) Lees h. rf 267,452 
TG5D. Se ee hee ee oie ced lt 349, 306 
LOGO Sete Pete, lee ee 349, 809 
LOS (coe eee el ee ola 318, 416 
TO58 OES. Re Se OR ALS GRE 280,677 
1959 135 ieee cee. Jae Le 285, 841 
LOGOSSS crt ee, eee en te 307, 499 
LOGE iy ae Se ee Oia 312,599 
R21 cy ae eR See cee. eee 412,120 


1 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 


Car Re-exports of Apparent 
Imports Imported Cars Supply 
Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
mercial! | senger mercial senger mercial senger | mercial! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
100,772 Son l79 5, 296 44 3 || 373,072 | 106,065 
59, 666 38,509 4,973 84 25 || 305,877 64, 614 
69,186 48,546 9,403 oe 24 || 397,830 78, 565 
85, 094 76, 200 13, 032 45 42 || 425,964 98,084 
64, 857 70,796 9,215 65 39 || 389,147 74,033 
55,908 | 104,195 9,182 190 8 || 384,682 65, 082 
63,429 | 153,932 11,632 549 6} 439,224 75,055 
66,293 | 170,653 9,376 179 56 || 477,973 75,613 
60,270 | 106,865 9, 487 700 35 || 418,764 69, 722 
77, 888 94,655 4,413 194 67 || 506,581 82,234 
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Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of 
motive fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of 
provincial government income. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the 
provincial authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or 
drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1963 the 
average cost per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $122. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
import duties, excise and sales taxes is given in the same chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 
on Revenue from Taxation. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Truck, Bus, 7 
Year and Passenger Trailer Matdécitvale eee = ublic Motive 
Province or Automobile] and Other Li GEE Ee Deal a Vehicle Fuel Total! 
Territory Licences Vehicle pene’ Ti Pry! ee Taxes 
Tavkhcee icences Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1962-63 
Newfoundland.......... 948,998 1,144,221 2,190 325, 092 500 7,292,248 9,987,976 
Prince Edward Island. . 375, 433 335, 651 498 49,715 1,282 2,726,208 3,503, 430 
Nova Scotia... 2.02.5: 2,950,597 2,566,771 2 425,634 83,399 | 19,421,662 25, 832, 192 
New Brunswick........ 2,377,907 2,140,090 4,160 374, 363 x, 15, 837, 815 21,029, 684 
RNG oe Be eee 22,959,523 | 20,241,906 48,912 3,654,770 1,344,679 |119,459,877 || 169,016,539 
Omtarion ss... ke 30,881,264 | 29,201,684 69, 280 3,303, 522 3,948,858 |181,290,545 || 252,304, 606 
LIT Srant(e) of: ee 3,853,814 | 3,400,044 5, 705 120,661 56,319 | 23,329,481 31,315, 480 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,505, 089 3,973, 808 3 457, 245 — 27,548, 242 36, 420, 702 
PMUDEGta cis oer ial? 05/429.4967 7,730,409 4 1,631, 636 184,441 | 35,395,074 51,572, 826 
British Columbia...... 9, 839,431 9,012,696 19,603 938, 502 307,760 | 42,892,419 63,776, 722 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 71,954 95,158 110 Oi AOL 70,877 346, 309 643, 801 
Canada, 1962-63...| 83,193,977 | 79,842,438 150,4585| 11,308,811 | 5,998,115 | 475,539,880 || 665,403,958 
1963-64 
Newfoundland.......... 1,065, 654 1,537,943 2,954 383, 926 570 8, 761, 882 12,062,808 
Prince Edward Island.. 394, 526 364, 626 426 83, 828 811 3,165,048 4 025,551 
Nova Scotia........... 3,128,454 | 2,700,980 2 443 , 638 100,442 | 20,468,094 || 27,254,932 
New Brunswick........ 2,884, 100 2,209,992 3,994 377, 147 be 16, 902,607 22,696, 814 
Wiyehecsn wee «| 23,893,692 | 21,499,157 56,696 3, 829,435 1,419,915 |149,659,230 || 202,097,851 
(Oni: te Ost ae 38,324,060 | 32,568,269 76, 468 5, 623, 502 3,602,741 |193,029,163 || 276,918,967 
NMANTLODS 280 icc eds 4,029,050 3,523,912 6, 343 1,675,980 1,189,217 | 24,528, 368 35,562,251 
Saskatchewan..........| 3,664,028 4,230, 449 3 479,160 — 29,672, 244 39,084, 006 
PREDULUA Stas te ee ee 5, 658, 003 8,050,185 4 471,663 181,785 | 37,478, 536 53,110,330 
British Columbia...... 10,456,597 | 9,081,443 23, 228 954, 683 327,818 | 46,109, 258 67, 808,651 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 77,670 94,397 137 29,725 61,301 561,084 873, 855 
Canada, 1963-64...) 93,575,834 | 85,861,353 170,2465 | 14,352,687 6,884,600 | 539,335,514 || 741,496,016 


1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Included with other motor vehicles. | 3 Included with 
ge revenues and therefore in total. 4 Included with passenger automobiles. 5 Not com- 
plete. 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel 
purchased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other con- 
sumers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as 
sales on which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to approximate 
the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and 
highways. 
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As shown in Table 8, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 
for automotive purposes, rose 6.2 p.c. in 1963 and net sales of diesel oil 25.8 p.c. 


8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1959-63 


Province or Territory 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
GASOLINE AND LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Newfoundland............... 30, 443 , 029 35,550, 628 88,929, 496 42,326,939 46,158,513 
Prince Edward Island....... 175854271, 17,872,406 18,098,741 18,964,066 19, 687,378 
NOVAS COLA. some eos ol 2 104, 250, 854 108, 488, 604 111,462,514 117,994,058 122,355,774 
New Brunswick............- 101, 261,096 105, 835,219 96,715,991 100, 120,363 101, 467,069 
Quehecwmee ees es see Ee 755, 247,641 819,390, 839 869, 222,682 928, 964, 847 987,710,127 
Ontariossaeycaiwae onl ec eee 1,340, 853, 693 1,402,538, 126 1,446,057, 743 1,511, 424,379 1,602,319, 487 
MisinitbOD ase eMen rlccos ch soe 4 225,912,673 239, 928 , 353 237 , 235,972 248,787,711 260,735,739 
Saskatchewan sees eres 283 , 963,876 298, 209, 628 278,414, 495 301,427,372 319,170,150 
Alberta (mecca sone eee 474,001,753 515,417, 285 552,879,855 599, 470,079 457,384, 9921 
British Columbisay. 5. .0-.4 345,370,730 368,535, 669 378,376, 267 389,114,360 409, 922,756 
Yukonjand sNews. nessa 11,518,629 9,756,248 10,591,858 11,416,688 11,329,469 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 3,690,678, 245 | 3,921,523,005 | 4,037,985,614 | 4,270,010,862 | 4,338,241,454 
Refunds and exemptions..... 826,000, 245 904, 702,945 897,788,029 955,100,531 818,746,912 
Totals, Net Sales......... 2, 864,678,000 | 3,016,820,060 | 3,140,197,585 | 3,314,910,331 | 3,519,494,542 
Dissent On. 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Totals, Net Sales......... 120,129,508 128,934,900 143,042,427 153,570, 626 193,180,457 


1 The marked decrease in this figure is attributable to the elimination of 125,000,000 gal. of liquefied petroleum 
gases used for domestic and industrial heating and power. Net sales are not affected by this change. 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
However, as little capital is required to enter the trucking business, many marginal 
operators are associated with the industry and the large turnover and numerous changes 
each year have created many problems in the collection of statistics, although these are 
gradually being overcome. Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers—F reigit, Part I (Catalogue No. 53-222) 
and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 


§.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1961 and 1962 
ee 


Common Contract 
Item 
1961 1962 1961 1962 
Carriers Reporting........................ atic NOs 3,396 3,282 1,643 1,601 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (motor 
carrier. business) 4; 25.1cic....060 de dccss elena. $ 283,544,999 | 298,775,960 62,774,541 71,617,051 
he Babee BRGVOUINIOS on cc. pO rd Ot a cel tee $ 369,956,818 | 373,625,674 73,589,340 84,800,217 
reight— 
Intercity and unalstcman bttaes te gee ee $ 358,905,926 | 361,595,208 70,149,694 80,544, 843 
TiO CAI a csc a a Cae eee $ 4,637,476 4,817,178 1,329, 950 1,699,600 
Others AvAN Geshe Qn ee eee kala ge $ 6,413,416 7,218, 288 2,109,696 2,555,774 
Gperating Expenses. 5.2. aise ans coset. $ 349,397,130 | 356,818,736 66,248,095 76,173, 469 
Mamtenanoe. |) i53,:. 3-08 . eae eee oo ea $ 48,949,584 49,031,364 11,168,507 13,346,027 
Wages of drivers and helpers.................. $ 74,022,863 73,818,658 15,017,785 18,313,590 
Other (fuel, fuel taxes, rents and depreciation). $ 139,089,164 97,409, 465 28,177,188 19,827,827 
Eacenete- expense: ii) 0 a 10. a eeaas $ 12,608,094 12,957,558 2,541,370 3,027,002 
Administration and general..................- $ 74,727,425 | 123,601,691 9,348, 245 21,659, 023 
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§.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1961 and 1962—concluded 
Common Contract 
Item 
1961 1962 1961 1962 

Net Operating Revenues...................... $ 20,559, 688 16,806,938 7,041,245 8,626, 748 
Fuel Consumed— 

EAST TAS at SSA oe ON pas eg tr 000 gal. 84,358 81,336 22,303 24,793 

PDIGROLOILS . WLeI NS FOUN AEN I ee ‘ 29,474 31,100 4,417 6,153 

Liquefied petroleum gases................. ss 1 2 69 23 
Employees— 

Average employed during year............... No. 29,135 29, 407 4,895 5, 752 

“Lotal salaries and WALES. ..... ccc cecedee ss $ 128, 473,330 129, 832,813 20, 967,925 25, 288,003 

Working proprietors sso skater dts tha% |: ol rae No. 2,819 2,579 1,341 1,238 

Withdrawals of working proprietors... ....... $ 8,136,704 7,928,338 4,652,327 4,411,218 
Equipment— 

Trucks with gasoline engines.................. No. 11,162 10, 267 3, 852 3,849 

Trucks with diesel engines..............00.005 S 191 311 153 171 

Road tractors with gasoline engines........... a 7,601 7,579 1,481 1,722 

Road tractors with diesel engines............. s 2,709 3,159 445 575 

ETE CLAREIR ee Ce en eet creer, cess ween of 16,488 16, 202 2,275 20731 

BPPALIONS | hctes hot ete ae nek vio Atl osdiuhels ists “¢ 565 1,400 284 346 


Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.*—Statistics of household 
goods movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 10, were first presented sepa- 
rately in 1960; before that date, they were included with either motor carriers—freight 
or warehousing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of the 
companies concerned. 


a Ones ae are given in more detail in DBS annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods (Catalogue No. 


10.—_Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1960-62 


‘Item 
Companies Reporting................ 02. c cece cece teen eees No. 
Investment in Land, Warehouses, Vehicles, etc.............. $ 
PROV OCRIRIOG ie eer cks da oisl ort Sets mes tala saleirsion eh cnnere ae ciiesl$ $ 
(CREIRYEG Ba RE DOS ECO: Gai ae ft oi leer tiaras Hip Ort Genres $ 
SEOLR GOs 4. SE etch eae FH ORs cates tle chops obs Sapte stares. ate 2 $ 
EAC KUNG OR fees ise cs eM ease lonley obs he nie t20 be Petia onisia)e0 916% $ 
RETO Tid aN tye eo ao SS BIS Sao bass TEBE eee isl she eydione Bespae. w/e. $ 
MPMOWULAID PRPPOTISOS is om cases cn pie oct oe See cease ves sepan $ 
MAINLCHANCOS. 2% <.-s\<6. 45 Gp Se Ste5 mn oo as Te Roe ee ot ee $ 
Salaries and wages (charged to operations)..............000+5 $ 
BATEAUOAXNONSES oi coe oa sip cco mn sisicigst chahete ots a eieve el spsrain» ohh. ateratets $ 
OLAV MIOKNEHECS ots Giclee cle cie isla i siete store site les ditvave sxelapretenn tt $ 
Other operating CXPensSeS ei ives vices ereswees reese agers $ 
Net Operating Revenues................... 0c cece cece eee $ 
Employees— ' 
mverave employed GUITING VERT... 2.50% 2. leone eos oe elabe oss No. 
IARICM ANG WALES ms vac. tic slits caves Bolten ie plete ws atereeletete tie os 6 $ 
Storage Capacity— 
MBO ROLA COONS. oe, ers vic c21 hei ore. claus ara tORA whe erate tone ole ORC os cu. ft 
ROTA a 2 cee sw idin soso abocers aiden delet osie.efob Ge thicie ts 
Vehicles— 
SSS aN of EE eee ee ee ae Omer a Orn oes No 
PROTESTED Ee Soils sc a senses coats Chie Ds Mee senso 4 GS 
Brea EE NECT ARM Ce Sy et steht cic hs on ore'e, scnigpaph 3 sighs wae cae» é 
MARUI eke ete ata, aciche eraontite ss at ss dE pe we ots. © Fulslele watutet sts Sj 


en EE 


1960 


163 
18, 016, 588 


30,962,777 
21, 882,082 
4,374,983 
3,116,592 
1,589,120 


30,324, 049 
2,226,563 
9, 925,366 
1,884, 625 
2,384,414 

13,903,081 


638, 728 
3,658 
13,701,905 


27,372,708 
1,793,310 


1961 


192 
24,506, 043 


34,315, 516 
24,329, 327 
4,758,767 
3,605, 636 
1,621, 786 


33,547,487 
2,426, 787 
10,692,026 
2° 269,976 
2,505,279 
15,653,419 


768,029 
3,906 
14,937, 657 


30, 235, 601 
4,049,382 


1962 


193 
28,861,344 


38, 482, 035 
25,980, 439 
5, 816,373 
3,546, 449 
3,138,774 


36,526,348 
2,835,251 
10,917,519 
2,607,760 
2,378, 406 
17,787,412 


1,955, 687 


4,064 
16,220,976 


31,217,234 
5,345, 366 
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Passenger Buses.*—The operations of companies predominantly engaged in pas- 
senger bus service are summarized in Table 11. Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 
industry and only those firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an 
annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved 
in the provision of school bus service are not included nor are airport servicing and urban 


transit bus operators. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1959-63 


Norre.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Carriers Reporting....................... 162 162 161 159 166 
Property Account—Fixed Assets........ 66,083,872 | 65,351,765 | 66,489,620 | 70,436,779 | 76,252,205 
Revenues: | 7 fee... 2oe sot a 49,131,642 | 51,076,097 | 53,122,514 | 57,057,805 | 61,236,860 
Regular Passenger Service— 
Intercityeand: ruralles om Wee eae ne ee 40,275,902 | 41,773,022 | 42,969,210 | 45,051,213 | 47,960,347 
Urbanwndisuburbans ss --- ae eae 983,739 895,396 743, 846 686,019 879, 221 
Chartered service..c 0) cee ee 3,966,249 | 4,202,019 | 4,722,831 | 6,125,050 6,597,127 
Other transportation revenue............. 3,905,752 | 4,205,660 | 4,686,627 | 5,195,523 5, 800, 165 
Operating Expenses...................... 44,945,424 | 46,624,230 | 49,060,235 | 51,845,161 | 55,725,517 
Maintenances: Jens? . steer. OF nicie 8,979,538 | 9,300,151 | 9,208,151 | 10,927,855 | 11,212,351 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. 11,246,010 | 11,791,201 | 12,321,120 | 13,388,754 14, 624, 686 
Other transportation expenses............ 10,634,177 | 10,510,437 | 10,318,002 | 10,677,733 11,675, 266 
Operating taxes and licences.............. 3,934,147 | 4,175,011 | 4,322,054 | 4,237,632 4,496, 626 
Other operating expenses................. 10,151,552 | 10,847,430 | 12,890,908 | 12,613,187 | 13,716,588 
Net Operating Revenues................. 4,186,218 | 4,451,867 | 4,062,279 | 5,212,644 5,511,343 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
IntercitiveanCurunals «meses aie ree 53,807,135 | 55,592,546 | 54,052,706 | 50,591,146 | 48,638,373 
Urbantand’stbtrbans.s-- ee eee 6,910,905 | 7,201,426 | 5,401,687 | 4,756,342 5,019,002 
Special and chartered service........... 4,788,193 | 5,786,121 4,834,020 | 5,347,173 6,382,415 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
intercity andirunallees, Wayans eee oe 86,694,483 | 87,880,424 | 88,424,751 | 90,753,096 | 93,443,880 
Urbantand suburbanes.. 3c eee 2,405,350 | 2,401,113 | 1,642,072 | 1,664,367 1,881,933 
Special and chartered service........... 6,297,288 | 7,024,473 | 8,128,267 | 10,049,231 11,385,383 
Gasoline consvméd. fies... ee eG! 6,028,607 | 5,740,358 | 5,090,177 | 4,501,251 4,134, 529 
Wiesel oil ‘consumed. sc... 404s ae ae: | 7,892,289 | 8,579,945 | 9,118,152 | 9,908,848 | 10,328,872 
Employees— 
Average employed during year......... 5,062 5,110 5,049 4,662 4,724 
Total salaries and wages:.............. 21,329,084 | 22,043,886 | 22,891,346 | 22,197,171 23,736, 153 
Working propMerors:... 5.0) endo... | 66 74 57 58 59 
Withdrawals of working proprietors...... 215, 256 209,737 173, 681 150,308 140, 663 
Equipment— 
ISOS 9 Ads ates: meeps tadcas tage vce tere aa ees 2,367 2,388 2,340 2,393 2,457 
CAHHGLING) oma eee toc oe kt etc 1,389 Ih BRING 1,495 1,191 1,144 
Diesel he ya ree ke ee 978 1,041 845 1,202 1,318 


Motor Transport Traffic.;—Surveys of motor transport traffic in all provinces were 
Approximately 3 p.c. of total registrations were 
sampled for surveys of truck operations during each quarter of 1961. Each quarterly 
sample was spread over three survey weeks with one third of the sample being used for a 
seven-day period (Sunday through Saturday) per month. 


Excluding vehicles that do not perform normal transportation services, such as cranes, 
tow trucks, road building equipment, etc., the average number of trucks licensed in Canada 
during the year 1962 was 975,000. Of these, 6.2 p.c. were for-hire carriers, 19.9 p.c. were 


placed on a continuing basis in 1957. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Cat 


+ Statistics are given in more detail in DB 


(Catalogue Nos. 53-207—53-214). 


alogue No. 53-215). 
S annual reports Motor Transport Traffic for Canada and the provinces 


—_—— 
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private intercity trucks, 40.6 p.c. were private trucks operated predominantly within urban 
areas, and 33.3 p.c. were farm trucks. Almost one third of the total number were registered 
in Ontario and one half were registered in the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


For-hire trucks averaged 198,900 net ton-miles per vehicle and, although amounting 
to only 6.2 p.c. of total registrations, they accounted for 65 p.c. of the total net ton-miles 
performed by all commercial trucks in Canada, a result of the comparatively high average 
yearly milage of for-hire trucks and also of the heavier average load carried (11.0 tons as 
compared with an average of 5.3 tons for all trucks). The predominance of heavier vehicles 
in the for-hire group also explains the low milage per gallon of gasoline of 5.8 as compared 
with an average of 9.3 for all vehicles. 


12.—Summary Statistics of Truck Population and Traffic, by Type of Operation, 
1961 and 1962 


Private 
Year and Item For-Hire © |S Total 
Intercity Urban Farm 
1961 
Average Truck Population............... No. 58, 306 198, 804 370, 942 314, 848 942,900 
PL tlantie: PrO VANCES... <....06 8 <sesays eiesesd on. « io 2,001 87,018 22,326 11,360 72,700 
WNC DEERSags nee ese re es os 14,800 84,684 87, 816 40, 400 177,700 
ONGArIO. <b I Ak. to. ok PERRO ES. 4 21,305 69, 283 189, 398 62,3814 292, 300 
Manitoba) biees cme. d. s+ ot othe fens oe es os 1,600 2,900 25,700 83, 300 63,500 
Beat chemar 8) ce Ati En sd a 1,700 9,542 12,558 83, 900 107,700 
See) Se Lek Ca aa 10,700 19,664 24,536 7, 200 127, 100 
Britian, Columbia... gone 1k cee «+. Sete * 6,200 25,718 58,608 VLG 101, £00 
WOBUFES IT By gen ULE) lessee peearre eie qerenenearaonin’ br rer 000,000 1,486.2 2, 126-4 2,224.0 923.9 6,760.5 
ATIANtICNErO VANCES she. bak oes sf BO 293.6 197 46.0 490.4 
Ouebech, Sew EL. nan eh ek sf 801.1 468.9 657.2 123.6 1,550.8 
ROG TEICO RRR cee co Ye Bec any a cyacta regs se 587.9 785.2 797.6 186.7 2,367.38 
Lufl RETbWA(0} OY: Wee seh th a er ee 84.4 46.0 173.8 78.4 882.6 
Saskatchowamns,GSs. .......dbublde sss se 79.2 lec 64.4 200.1 456.1 
LAN OS ge te Si ARES 3 OE eae ae eae, rd 278.6 207.8 140.38 251.6 873.2 
IS iqmtel a Croll 1hic.6)t: i, o3-4 ae ine s 129.9 213.6 269.1 88.6 651.1 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 6.0 9.6 10.7 12°7 9.3 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton 10.8 4.2 1.8 153 Dae 
pone net Aoaaniles per truck sa jacala a - No. 200, a 19, 800 5, Ne sta a0) 
APACIG VAELIVACC <2 sate ae sie oo = Sasi ssrere cles p.c. 57.0 40.2 34.4 : ‘ 
Average gross ton-miles per truck. eros ses No. 449, 900 59, 200 20,600 7,900 51,000 
1962 
Average Truck Population............... No. 60, 527 193,568 396,055 324, 850 975,000 
(AtlanticiProvinces)). .j.!sbs..|..0ovl-,aee seeks # L722 36, 896 25,073 12,104 75, 800 
ONG OS Oneiatay ao an o'ce Raeiivs a, oe Seat re 16,700 88, 879 96,721 89, 200 191,000 
A GATIO: Faw cree fo, bike. cee bee oi 21,600 64,258 144,148 66,499 296,500 
LALERT RIO) Or: We, Re hoa ok yb ee a ee, sf 1,600 3,400 28, 600 33,700 67, 300 
RAS KALEGHO WANE seele ants. 0.6 Mena aee out « fe 1,800 9,020 18, 880 85, 600 110,800 
BND OT ba Aid hagas Seca Mane revoke byaatavorss ise wes . 10,500 17, 472 27,628 76,200 131,800 
NaHS eC OLUTTEDI se. wonenen ic occ ek ccine e oe 6,600 24,143 60,010 11,547 102,300 
mieswLravelled #4. eS 5.20 Vi eA Gee & ”000,000 1,506.7 2,066.6 2, otleg 975.4 6,920.6 
PAAMULCEE TO VANCOSs 50 c0.cfcice v osene © nic.c is lee oe 30.6 319.0 123.6 45.4 $18.6 
HCCC Mere. Sees calles. Cates att cyedns ss 825.7 524.8 738.6 117.4 1,706.4 
ETERS a Se 564.6 688.7 800.6 196.7 2,240.6 
PANUGOD ated ATheL. «6 <epecesrays omsverecnnat siete a 92.8 40.8 184.4 TEBE 897.7 
RASEAUCHOW SILC. ste as. osc t hele re 83.8 110.3 79.6 991.2 487.8 
Alberta......... aes ee < 274.4 171.5 165.5 274.0 885.4 
Mens DAC OUMUN DIA. eens sek <s,5) sic soe 50.8 as 144.8 211.6 286.9 41.0 684.2 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 5.8 9.5 10.6 12.5 9.3 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton A 4.6 iby 1.4 5.3 
Average net ton-miles per truck.......... No. 198,900 20,900 4,700 1,600 18,900 
BOTA CEL VAM LUO ats... isis lasik exevetoreselieiene, slis p.c. 56.3 39.3 30.4 28.9 46.6 


Average gross ton-miles per truck........ No. 449,900 62, 600 20,700 8,100 51,500 
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Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 
systems has been extensively reorganized in recent years because of major changes made 
in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres. The current 
series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, street- 
cars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Passenger Fares!................ No. |1, 056,812,775 |1,029,305,402 | 987,319,165 | 995,169,878 | 988,147,638 
MOTOR DUS ons ses eee eo eretee “ 637,996,304 | 645,353,267 | 631,202,683 | 643,307,389 | 665,481,904 
FEroOleyacOaehicrty-in,<ssseusaceuis itd 201,388,376 | 191,202,462 | 175,491,968 | 172,487,505 | 149,996,752 
Streetcars.) on sche aes sonia ae ig 173,224,683 | 148,863,223 | 138,585,305 | 136,550,346 | 125,937,437 
SUDWAY CATIet eae cas et ee “f 35, 869,394 34, 663, 146 32,993,117 32, 874, 696 36,491,918 
Chartered). aueaiocs ts c. eutee ig 8,334,018 9, 223,304 9,046, 092 9,949,942 9,168, 657 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ < 2 2 2 2 1,070,970 
Vehicle-Miles Run.............. No. | 200,085,927 | 200,099,078 | 198,537,833 | 202,445,806 | 208,121,107 
Motor bus eeeeens Sener, S sf 130,122,179 | 133,179,494 | 134,363,690 | 138,252,679 | 142,779,355 
MDrolley COaehis, sstenssi bo bbe ee ce 35, 874, 081 35, 136, 724 32, 899, 859 32, 862, 744 32,390, 625 
Streetcars. .Assateh.scd. Meee e 24,676,511 22,093, 057 21,441,041 21,240,370 20,302, 402 
UDWAVNCAT eee outer eee te s 6,969,728 7,053,302 7,018,476 6,951, 856 8, 967,566 
@iartered «has. ose otis as cei « be ee 2,443, 428 2,636,501 2,814, 767 3,138, 157 2,935,243 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ st! 2 2 2 2 745,916 
Fuel Consumed— 
Diese] toil, APP rete eee. gal. 15,071,113 16, 847,010 17,266, 159 18,385,972 19, 820,960 
GasOUne ee ayo. cc te eS ee 11,083, 205 9,939,892 9,108,194 9,096,746 9,388, 808 
Liquid petroleum gases........ <a 290,166 272,157 334,170 188,000 313, 302 
Passenger Vehicles in Service.. No. 74268 7,180 75228 7,386 7,509 
Motorsbusiiie jscccen cee see cin = 5,030 4,998 5,081 5, 267 5, 4382 
Trolley coach). &.\0<.c00.00 sek os os 1,221 1,175 1,174 1,170 1,167 
Obreetcarm ays Acetic taite oe ck 877 867 833 791 740 
Subwaylcars sees t cee se 140 140 140 158 170 
Finances— 
HOLA ASSEUS sc fois cote $ 463,001,240 | 475,888,063 | 285,697,1143| 292,158,0713| 298,479, 3813 
Long-term idebt,.25.c sessmiecss. o- $ 287,927,330 | 286,602,882 | 176,600,938} 179,674,5763) 188,892,5053 
Capital stock and surplus...... $ 102,552,156 | 116,984,953 74,209, 8683} 74,991,4643| 75,679,4763 
Operating revenues............. $ 140,195,856 | 140,848,593 | 138,440,041 | 141,608,500 | 142,451,128 
Operating expenses............. $ 134,917,105 | 135,980,728 | 137,257,702 | 141,620,749 | 146,280,067 
Ratio of expenses to revenues... p.c. 96.23 96.54 99.14 100.01 102.7 
Employees’ curs: ancccs: oak othe No. 18,892 18,549 18,100 18,157 18,182 
Salaries and wages............. $ 82,209,754 84,697,981 85, 008, 940 88,145, 609 90, 839, 804 
1 Initial revenue passenger fares, excluding transfers. 2 Breakdown not available; included in other items. 


3 Excludes British Columbia Electric Railway Company (British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority in 1962). 


Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents.—There were 336,255 motor vehicle traffic acci- 
dents reported in 1963 compared with 310,745 in the previous year. Deaths from such 
accidents continue their upward trend, numbering 3,883 in 1962 and 4,210 in 1963 as 
against 2,715 in 1954. Statistics for 1963 are given by province in Table 14, but it should 
be noted that, although motorists are required by law to report accidents, complete statistics 
of these accidents are not available for all provinces. Vital Statistics 1963 data show 
4,444 deaths from Motor Vehicle Accidents; of these, 84 occurred in non-traffic motor ve- 
hicle accidents on private property. 
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14.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1963 


Yukon 
Item Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. scan 3 Total 


Accidents Reported....... 5,339) 1,432/10,918) 8,596/115,005/104,919/ 14, 639/15, 842/28, 256] 30,924 385|/336,255 
STS Pee eri aici sisg a ae «ales 69 28 146 131] 1,128] 1,222 140} 166; 228) 309 11) 3,578 
Nontatalin oe iyi it. 1,316) 327) 2,107) 2,098)22, 277/32, 718) 4,759] 3,782] 5,337] 9,470 91|| 84,282 
Property damage!......... 3,954) 1,077} 8,665) 6,367/91,600/70,979| 9,740]11, 894/22, 691/21, 145 283)/248 , 395 

Persons Killed............. 76 33| 161) 162) 1,315) 1,421) 168) 200) 302) 360 12/| 4,210 
DIVES ROS. cats: den < 16 14 63 54} 432) 590 58 95]) 137 143 5i| 1,607 
Passengers......... SA % 22 10 40 50} 389 420 60 74, 115} 116 6], 1,302 
Pedestrians............... 33 ) 52 54 422 355 46 28 40 92 1 eL, 432 
WPI OVICUISUS): ic cic acbc esescdieeie 0 2; — 4 4 62 42 3 2 4 8s; — 131 
Motorcyclists and 

DASSENTETS. . ee. . sk ews a —_ 1} 2 10 10 1) — 2 if _ 252 
TS CY eee 3; — 1) — a 4, — J 4, — — 13 

Persons Injured........... 1,769} 464) 2,924) 3,130/33,885/47,801| 6,867) 6,052] 8,456/14,585 153|/126,086 
LOCI 2 tolas SAR I Bar ear yrtea 405} 206) 974) 1,152] 9,286}19,961] 2,927} 2,549] 3,408] 5,772 71)| 46,711 
PSSRCNFETS 5,0 8 eae was oe 640 188} 1,211) 1,374/15, 762/19, 813) 2,983) 2,993) 3,945] 7,012 75|| 55,996 
IPPGestrMINS —..i<6 heck son 652 66) 653) 486) 7,074) 6,073} 685} 399) 763] 1,226 3 18,080 
GY CHStG MAS. o\ sac cu toe 42 4 70 101} 1,363} 1,306 171 90} 167) 348 2|| 3,664 
Motorcyclists and - 

PASSEN LETS ee oso «ose Ste 5} — 13) ) 22 400 560 38 9 141 165 Aired Son” 
ROURCISE..§ Ouse Sac. ck 25} — 3 17| — 88 63 12 32 62 1 303 

Total Property 

Damage.............. $7000] 2,256} 635) 4,593] 3,998] .. {49,500} 5,938! 7,091/13,086/15,743 437/103 , 277 8 
1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Included with 
bicyclists in New Brunswick. 3 Excludes Quebec. 


PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
solidated in the Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amend- 
ments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 
Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so that 
Canadian shipping must compete with foreign flag shipping. 


Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement, all Commonwealth 
ships enjoy equal privileges with Canadian ships in the carriage of goods and passengers 
from one port in Canada to another port in Canada, commonly known as the coasting trade. 
Prior to the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway most of the domestic Great Lakes 
traffic was moved in Canadian-registered ships and the rights of other Commonwealth ships 
in this trade were largely theoretical. After the Seaway was finished the intrusion of other 
Commonwealth ships, particularly United Kingdom ships, became a reality. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland, and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’, and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 73 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


1.— Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1961-63 


Notre.—Figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


1961 1962 1963 
Province or Territory 1 Grades j Gide [ @réss 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland: Seen ...:28. .. 48. on 808 73,034 809 77,194 810 82,784 
Prince Edward Usland) =... 0.85. 00.0 668 17,376 752 20,250 779 20,219 
NOV SCOUA s. See Adages GR ons 6,055 123, 386 6,326 148,198 6, 600 155, 388 
NewsBrunswick 309... ..<afue.. .amh. oe. 1,983 74,188 2eZ 78, 856 2,232 91,936 
Qucbeck. cask anhienre acon eee 2,546 816,325 2,678 814, 444 2,780 892, 466 
OneaniOr ocean ee cae 2,376 890, 574 2,425 888, 440 2,462 917,653 
Manttobaered. Jashc.derodeoet anne oniies 107 16,761 105 16, 808 109 17,586 
Albentayeks] = beer agake rian fe , i! 531 12 681 12 681 
British¥@ ohm. was sees ee 6, 499 617,330 6,755 653, 433 7,006 678,598 
Vulconriherritory tse. nets tone 6 1,435 6 1,435 6 : 
Notaleie nee eae ack: 21,059 | 2,630,940 21,994 | 2,699,739 22,796 2,858,746 


Shipping Traffic.—Before 1952 the only information available on shipping activity 
in Canada was the number and registered net tonnage of vessels operating in and out of 
Canadian customs ports and the tonnage of cargoes loaded and unloaded at these ports 
destined for or arriving from foreign countries. In 1952 the coastwise movement of cargo 
in and out of customs ports was reported for the first time and in January 1957 the coverage 
was extended to include tonnage of vessels and tons of cargo in and out of non-customs 
ports. Reports are not required for vessels of less than 15 registered net tons, for naval 
vessels, or (commencing with 1962) for fishing vessels. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1953-62 


s Norr.—Figures from 1929 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Totals 
Year re 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOG oe Mee ate 2 A Oe oe Ce ad a 8 Oe RD 34, 400 56,589,078 88,675 67,417,391 123,075 124, 006, 469 
LO 5 dae A Piss sa Way Re hee ee eas 34,079 54, 767, 687 84, 890 64,291,085 |} 118,969 119,058,772 
LIE ieee freien: ga epee AS 5 Syed: 34, 432 58,018,365 86,010 67,228,840 |} 120,442 125, 247,205 
AQDGEE. TGs AS a vance Sitar. Seen ee 35,015 63,105, 100 88, 640 75,220,366 |} 123,955 138, 325, 466 
LOST SOLE. LOE ee, Ae A 35,052 66, 149, 552 104, 079 76,535,160 || 139,431 142, 684,712 
LOSSY feet 2S) A, Sees. Bee 30,710 57,788,034 | 100,234 76,197,625 || 130,944 133, 935, 659 
i ee oe en Se 33,251 67,526,464 | 110,702 85,536,408 || 143,953 153, 062, 872 
LOGON be koansaen tee Porte eae e Seeley 74, 805, 002 120,125 88,493,116 |} 153,522 163,298,118 
196 laste 6. cele eee dP Ae, Aes 31, 832 77,140, 524 115,339 91,157,708 || 147,171 168, 298, 232 
LOG cath |. cg eeete ee steer aie ovate 30, 269 81,942,501 112, 325 87,767,018 142,594 169,709,519 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


fz 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in 
International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1961 and 1962 

1961 1962 
Province or Territory and Port 
Loaded Unloaded Total Loaded Unloaded Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 

Newfoundland!.,................... 4,905,463 | 2,709,526 | 7,614,989 || 3,926,202 | 2,830,750 6,756,952 
PXUMTBIANC cornet ce ct we ens ice ce 2,592,900 21,074 2,613,974 1, 443, 823 13,920 1, 457,743 
Sommer Drool, Ase 68 2 AI 451,390 910, 906 1,362, 296 427,775 837, 886 1,265,661 
SaaS) oa 127,990 619, 369 747 , 359 131,369 749, 848 881,217 
ROW OO a crt TORT eT capye shes op. oie 340, 527 175,378 515,905 313, 343 165, 028 478, 371 
Porbaux Dasquesn live. &. 34, 029 305, 569 339, 598 41,048 309, 709 350, 757 
Prince Edward Island!............ 201,293 544,773 746,066 198,011 393,933 591,944 
Charlottetown t 202 y0he... 266.8: 142,034 381, 665 523,696 120,325 349,976 470,301 
Nova Scotia!.......... cxee Seseesaar fs 9,779,861 5,047,052 | 15,126,918 | 10,043,654 5,502,088 15,596,042 
LE IDLE el een eae ee 3,842, 247 3, 663, 062 7,505, 309 4,385, 000 3, 801, 658 8,186,658 
PCIIIG VUES fee Ree nes Sk ed eg 2,007,876 1,321,364 3,329,240 1, 887, 557 1,399, 543 3,287,100 
BANS DOr: ee ee 2,153, 845 503 2,154,348 2,028, 465 Teor 2,029,816 
| TBSENG (8 L701 ge da a - 410,814 115 410,929 413,784 98 413, 882 
[NAOIAH OURS R00 helen (gga aa a ee 267, 433 22,011 289, 444 290, 186 26,652 316, 838 
New Brunswick!................... 25870, 964 3,614,072 6,485,036 25087 040 3,441,149 6,028,489 
Dad OLNE ee ee Rae Thee eee ks 2,253, 386 2,964, 526 er ciliaye ihe 1,947, 823 2,659,675 4,607, 498 
SACHUTSts S28.) st ear sEbers i cos ss 22,973 259,114 282, 087 39, 838 278,331 318,169 
ya OUSIGW oo ROR Oe ee. 214, 037 13, 059 227,096 221,405 4,017 225, 422 
LE Fes ee ee 29,396,837 | 27,870,915 | 57,267,752 || 34,219,109 | 26,273,624 60,492,733 
Montreal..... YP oe CRRA: 8,461,781 | 12,511,582 | 20,973, 363 7,799,484 | 11,985,979 19,785, 463 
Sept fles Tig? GSO. EC DIDNT ERR ae ee 8, 463,919 357, 439 8,821,358 || 11,929,346 504, 651 12, 433,997 
Quebeetrsdtersrctcs tes icesesies: 1,169,007 SFO Or 4,740,758 1,145,031 3,434, 740 4,579,771 
Ones Js tee obsess eae. 1,651,261 2,694, 209 4,345, 470 11225431 Livslet35 2,853, 566 
penpis Ruivieres! here esbes hb ade dds 1,344,998 2,666, 219 4,011,217 1,108,798 2,240,201 3, 348, 999 
WAC ONICHA cee $A seh ss 65680 5 1,580,217 1,844,574 3,424,791 1,970,700 2,020, 676 3,991,376 
RorteAlfred )08cPos .& 2.2 Wek EEA 464, 007 2,477, 456 2,941, 463 431,920 2,294, 886 2,726, 806 
OrpuOAr lett se ss bc6 i cbeet set 1,334, 202 PPA 1,356, 423 Deloooze 76, 809 5, 209, 332 
Se CATIO’: << Cans os 2 a Ree eA 26,407,891 | 31,628,314 | 58,036,205 || 24,580,102 | 31,206,362 55,786,464 
Port Arthur—Fort William........ 12,242,140 1,191,691 | 18,433,831 || 10,833,036 1,079, 637 11,912,673 
Elam tonf atkein.<.-.>-ees 210.4 495,505 7,292,390 7,787,895 564, 658 7,664, 154 8,228, 812 
amb Ste. MRATICS! . occ k ce eee eas 874, 357 4,877,612 5,751, 969 791, 686 4, 439, 687 0, 2elons 
LOrONCON tees Ae... os OR h eles 924, 807 4,154, 626 5,079, 433 694, 780 4,617,558 DROLZoSS 
aniiaee ce oe See ee et ch cs cess ac 1,958,876 1,203, 640 3,162,516 2,143,500 1, 227, 264 3,370, 764 
WartHe OlDOrnie so a: c sw bee ko scd 1,652, 811 1,311,818 2,964, 629 1,691,715 1,165,621 2,857,336 
EeTesGOul ne Manet. abt abet eect 700, 008 1,183,947 1, 833,955 458,947 885, 097 1,344, 044 
ATES fF Aes ee Ee EY 601,328 TOLGHSDS 1,617, 683 597,597 1,202,728 1, 800, 325 
PRIMeRtOn Rete eee shake a: 466, 316 898, 766 1,365, 082 407,014 694, 532 1,101,546 
IPTV SCRO VA Moe dann cy 5 Oh er eae 1,290,131 74, 689 1,364, 820 1,032,815 68, 200 1,101,015 
Suamdsoree ak eee rs. SOG REL .. 330,618 783, 526 1,114,144 513, 498 1,114, 527 1,628,025 
RUSK TES TY ae bag hue ho 16, 250 927,448 943,698 177 644,978 645, 155 
Goderich a-eenes. 2. Ph: Fe Se ce: 331, 468 510, 203 841,671 445, 885 345, 232 791,117 
Michipicoten Harbour............. 682, 486 57,344 739, 830 541, 326 97,216 638, 542 
TIRTIC AS SS eee pen eae, a ean 220, 738 490,372 711,110 214,066 575, 197 789, 263 
atele Currents. 5, <0... Seek ks 233, 669 469, 645 703,314 246, 894 306, 535 553, 429 
AICO a! hoe Rs 612,081 53,747 665,828 671,755 65,723 737,478 
Churchill ::.22k-.)2.. ENE Bk coe oe 612,081 52,924 665, 005 671,738 65,722 737, 460 
British Columbia! ................ 25,710,072 | 13,790,103 | 39,500,175 || 27,861,239 | 15,840,198 43,701,437 
RWemeouvers ee ses... 1 RMRAS 10, 614, 223 4,419, 347 | 15,033,570 || 10,967,491 4,690, 546 15, 658, 037 
New Westminster................. 2,449, 818 1,503,188 3,953, 006 2,097, 881 1,330, 482 3, 428, 363 
rectors a eee eee... 5 Res 1, 206, 604 903,638 2,110, 242 1, 246,694 898, 926 2,145,620 
PREVEUUICT toca soles skis fossa p eres 504, 368 961, 680 1, 466, 048 474,961 943 , 827 1, 418, 788 
PRGA ALIVOO AES Oo ais Boy Pan oe wee 597,978 750, 494 1,348, 472 596, 688 545, 451 1,142,139 
ormAlberni.tm, feck... kala cheek 593, 145 414,278 1,007, 423 944, 059 590,639 1,534, 698 
erICOeUUDEr, «hoe... be STs es 459, 240 505, 943 965, 183 354, 089 614, 844 968, 933 
Marana lls eye: te eRe 351, 809 574, 387 926,196 394, 809 680,702 1,075,511 
Peemnainus- ie. ts. 4 Bek es 685, 938 38, 704 724, 642 670,811 30;200 706, 088 
Mimncan Baynes 2s... .2 kee OR... 226,064 452,566 678, 630 259, 816 524, 647 784, 463 
isicvannia Beach). ......00).6.... 507, 462 157, 152 664,614 481, 160 439, 509 920, 669 
eeeeInO, Fae etc ERM .. 505, 751 129,911 635, 662 277, 564 196,274 473, 838 
CSG) Re a oe oe 206,994 403 , 870 610, 864 192,785 505, 504 698, 289 
2 ee Se | on 111,239 405,203 516, 442 121,718 395, 585 517, 303 
Northwest Territories............. 19,885 45,371 65,256 13,907 50,612 64,519 
4 YT CO ae ee, 99,904,347 | 85,603,873 |185,598,220 ||104,101,319 | 85,654,739 | 189,756,058 


1 Includes smaller ports not shown separately. 
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The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. These 
include cargoes loaded for and unloaded from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and 
unloaded in coastwise shipping, i.e., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. 
There is, as well, the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, 
which in many ports amounts to a large volume. 


Shipping statistics covering traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs ports 
are available from 1957. These do not include freight in transit or freight moved from 
one point to another within the harbour. Table 4 shows the principal commodities loaded 
and unloaded in foreign and coastwise shipping at the ten ports handling the largest cargo 
volumes in 1962. These ports handled 59 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 
41 p.c. of the coastwise trade. The specific commodities shown are those transported in 
volume and often in bulk form. 


4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1962 


Nore.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise 
Seaborne Shipping Shipping Total 
Port and Commodity apne 


Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise 


tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal) We oe. ©... 1. SOR Re. eRe 3,403,001 | 7,481,355 | 4,396,483 | 4,504,624 || 19,785,463 
Crude petrolewm*....<:. 4. Sei S84 oN —_ 3,546, 347 — 4, 800 3, 00, 14e 
WIGS ts Ca saibrde nas scratch cae ee 1,351, 909 173, 494 — 1,720,102 3, 245, 505 
Eueloua sear. POs. ie 5 SBR ORR. E eee 32, 820 906,125 | 1,957,297 45, 522 2,941,764 
Coal} bituminous Site. 4 O. OR8: BP PO eee oo 416, 885 488,096 | 1,050,911 1,955, 892 
Gasoline: .ARIGaae cet oe ee a — 47,698 | 1,018,268 35,010 1,100,976 
Cornh Ft his See. Sp ARP BE eS 125, 266 322,295 — 17,974 465, 535 
Gypsum.) Seeks c tote ee eee — i 1,889 381, 406 383, 302 
Soybeans... SAM ae ee, a ae ee 154,241 150, 304 — 68, 047 372,592 
Sugar, %).: Ake eel tbe > See, ee ee, Pl 15 320,577 1,576 — 322, 168 
Hlaxseed 2.7 te AA. a peta tees weet Patt eee 132, 883 21,729 — 162,709 Slane 
Barloys.2 252 ee Se Ree ES eee 80,993 26,347 100 172, 856 280, 296 
Cement, 3: PER Fee ic Loa to saa ics MA eat _ 3,043 184, 846 — 187, 889 
Oats? 40:0 OOS Oe oe Rie eee ee eee 16, 875 3,024 — 126, 436 146, 335 
Lubricating oils and greases...................- 165 24,803 118,293 2,874 146, 135 
Lt FS ST Re ii Ae SINE cious ccinray ee — 7,300 oe 125,641 132,941 
Wheat flour Rue. Aen... 4. mee. Meee. ee eee 124, 680 — 2,209 2,648 129, 537 
Chemicals and related products................ 23,714 59, 492 ello 36, 063 126, 384 
Iron and steel—castings, bar, sheet, structural, 
UGS aias ae Meets Met a) ais ah eee Ue at a ee oe: 4, 467 52,425 28,555 7,985 93, 432 
| INCREASES SIEM a IER LT HRA eee eas Rear 34,588 — — 52,649 87, 237 
Molasses: crude: Sain. Pe oeetes FRR RE. — 66, 826 2,780 -- 69, 606 
Copper, alloyed and unalloyed................. 60, 829 33 — 6, 203 67,065 
a Bia) .eh01 as rye forever corte frvacepeereanes Pritey -ctrergr saree 11,290 48,241 3,415 — 62,946 
Sulpliurk.. ;: SOR See ak s.Oh tee See ERT AOE 25,102 37,474 — — 62,576 
Hood preparations: de 2, $.0ue sees... ae 1,529 9,224 26,045 24,930 61,728 — 
Trowatd steclisetap.t.. 5.186... Gee SEES 53,370 — 10 4,380 57,760 
Other commodities not listed.................. 1,168,265 | 1,237,662 555, 989 455,478 3,417,394 
Vancouver. (923 22%. 3.04 OR ME ee 7,240,366 | 1,124,214 | 3,727,125 | 3,566,332 || 15,658,037 
Wireat.. |. 4. S88 S48 ...: SRN, Re EER eee 3,744, 597 2 — — 3,744, 599 
Pulpwaod.., reek... Mee HS. hk ee 507, 888 5,003 | 91,098,870 180, 673 2,092,787 
Sandland gravelAy...5....acachgaunt oe meek ee 2,000 249,612 3,480 | 1,360,890 1,615, 982 
ILogs> round timber. s...4. 2c. ne eos e ee. 92,824 33, 099 40, 582 844,188 1,010, 693 
utniber anditimber:...ceee see... 2 ee eee 882,766 17,918 5,959 70, 086 976,729 
Hogred fuel 7s oR8 vec. Mice s8. oc ene 202,270 ae 633, 439 1,900 837, 609 
Muehoil....4/ 3G Bee... Eee Nee. ck oe RE 18,553 63, 949 751, 851 2,397 836,750 
Coal, bituminous 337, 240 -- 20 831 338, 091 
Crasolin 3 Ura..ds arc ae Iee et eee ee 30, 767 7,613 280,054 153 318, 587 
iWaddpulp,) S94, 82... << ct. 3 ReMi e eee on, 88,273 1,006 2,022 165,994 257, 295 
Newsprint hecssesaveey dee tert ter venir rs 4,637 44 8,781 207,320 220,782 
Barléytet S25 d5.. TR 4. 825, 105 Ps PORE. 217,605 — — — 217,605 
FR. POSOCEL iorscstnneitersitensicrctuncts onbcncieee ae et PT ARIe nol anes 198,168 — — — 198, 168 
Chemicals and related products................ 93,568 12,589 59, 634 3,300 169,091 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1962—continued 


SSS eee 
oe 


International Coastwise 
Seaborne Shipping Shipping Total 
Port and Commodity spain: 


Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded |} Coastwise 


ee ss OU 


tons tons tons tons tons 
Vancouver—concluded 

NEE CUO Rs eee ee ae, ee ree at 138, 823 — _ — 138, 823 
PEPOICGIGE mare at hice oie cc oot ER aS ot 114, 817 — — 10, 950 125, 767 
LORNET UST ies ke UF spats) Ce a i Tg 3,215 1, 639 9, 288 111, 438 125,580 
122,069 25 -— — 122,094 
8,997 100, 888 6, 638 562 117,085 
559 111,581 — — 112,140 
83 105,769 679 50 106, 581 
p 68, 040 — 33,118 216 101,374 
Other commodities not listed.................. 362, 607 413,127 492,707 605, 384 1, 873, 825 
OSLER EES Saas eee eee oer ee 11,645,573 218,922 283, ¢¢3 285,729 || 12,433,997 
BNOMOVCMECT Cte Coc kcak eh hte tte. 11,595, 859 a 274, 936 — 11,870,795 
LIAS ILE ae ar oe See anne: Seem | — 200, 927 200 16,128 217,255 
Other commodities not listed.................. 49,714 17,995 8,637 269,601 345, 947 
Port Bear eee Weenie ee cect nares 3,641,159 410,228 | 7,191,877 669,409 || 11,912,673 
BNC mae inal itech Wo at citar co GRE Chai tions a ee 305, 794 — 5,171,255 _ 5,477, 049 
Tron os bist. Aid che = BE RSoe ACRE NE ae 2,718,712 — 477, 404 — 3,196,116 
SAIN O ee TB ete eked «we ecictiee vd ee ee 146,912 — 593, 844 — 740, 756 
ESE BS 5 > eee a 25,929 o 365, 243 — 391,172 
RUIAXBECU ER eter te nics oe cee 44,514 — 191,289 — 235, 803 
Petroleum, crude, Canadian.................... — 193, 200 — — 193, 200 
Newsprint. SE ago 5 A GEARS > Ae ee ae 175,203 — 2,741 _ 177,944 
PRUCIGH 4H Balm hei. 1, (eR <Oae SL eos nae, 11,780 —_ Bray 146, 288 171,780 
LEAS BARA cee is Sy i eo 0 98, 853 — 64,104 — 162,957 
Other commodities not listed.................. 113, 462 217,028 312,285 523,121 1,165, 896 
TERE es 6 os smishe gate wc cm virecen 234,779 | 6,958,713 329,879 705,441 8,228,812 
EPONIOre. <4. OF Po PSs. os aa ee oe be Aetcs 3s an b Paes 3 See 15 | 3,755, 304 — 216, 204 3,971,523 
MME OYS UEOIBOUBE D5. 5 oloscs.0 scoregtc oo ae sadenwuce — 2,846,176 — Deel 2,851,393 
ellie saree: Sp 8S Ree ae 2 Bekele Oot ~ TUL a 8,700 285,174 365, 651 

Iron and steel—castings, bar, sheet, structural 
OO ey otek oh STs, Man «ce een Re Ome A 144, 887 13, 096 5, 802 _ 163, 785 
Ce era Velie Re fect on ss Eb tee ee — — 27,404 60,275 87,679 
IOSD UCN OC eine eee eet roti tito — 32,613 —_ 51, 416 84,029 
PEAT MILe HAN :CTCOSOLE:.;..¢05)s:c1eleioie siske anc diecand ave 34,746 —— 7,070 10,539 52,359 
Other commodities not listed.................. 55,131 239,747 280,903 76,616 652,397 
Ta es ee eee, ee Tee 2,044,529 | 3,300,578 | 1,840,471 501,080 8,186,658 
PEOleUMCTHUC! oe ee oes ee hedeee. — 2,533,934 — — 2,533, 934 
CAIGUSTUINA SE Seeger CCEA ea ae Se Seen ree 4 1,746, 206 a 137,366 — 1, 883, 572 
OUT ghaonss {eh Sosa eta Dali Se inate be ed 8,584 479,641 | 1,172,194 104,776 1,765, 195 
can, ik CLS RO EP Se) ae Oe Oe CU Se ee — 42,168 444,919 157,756 644, 843 
NR Nn Bian 5 hig Son lbaiy, 308, 907 — 15 109, 649 418,571 
oc SUIS ga gd nas a | ellen ea ah RE 105, 114 30 4,929 3,386 113, 459 
RTHNCU GRRL A SL Oc tON i ae, hee _— 313 242 72,934 73,489 
Other commodities not listed...............6.. 375,718 244, 492 80, 806 52,579 753,595 
a ht Sie a i ee 298,267 | 2,780,927 396,513 | 1,836,631 5,012,338 
SOR DItIMINOUS( /Pae.. 5 sle ote eRe .6 Ue —_— 1,692, 465 — 201, 462 1,893,927 
Oo SS Ce ne eee ae 81,775 378, 627 — 109,573 569,975 
Draenei, DestOlod. co OUT es) EEF ELL 2,800 336, 165 6, 810 5,730 351, 505 
OES BS Bes ele ag BR SPN Oe ee ee ee en — 610 —_ 318, 230 318, 840 
an ce lla dl Pate lt tales Lala Reb ca — _ _ 264, 438 264, 438 
MOTEL EiSh crt. Seats Onis a iafa de OEE REE aie oo — 154, 616 16,977 171, 593 
A RETR AR GEG ORE TR ee at geen at — _ 24,447 134, 070 158,517 
PIO W tee et ly CMe CCIE OE SS — — — 144, 062 144, 062 
OMORAD Valls Phatie'd «isa vray Selres's pare Hevea de «hs = 132,082 — 28 132,110 
MN MMNTS MORN OREO BEG cox ceili cure ay0rn2 ge » ole snc seve 107, 981 — — — 107, 981 
Prom mad Bisel Soran ss Ga Eee 68,211 22,765 — —_ 90,976 
rE. BRATS ce See ak actin OS acne oeee Cmte Dae Pe — 38,929 —_ 48,004 86, 933 
SCIIMNPEAV GL. Sesto coc arcsec creck en oe Br 225 10 63, 537 68, 772 


Other commodities not listed.................. 37,500 174, 059 210,630 530, 520 952,709 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1962—concluded 


International Coastwise 
Seaborne Shipping Shipping Total 
Port and Commodity epee 


Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise 


tons tons tons tons tons 

S2ule-S tes Marie: oo. sei ees. (eee eee 485,513 | 3,508,200 306,173 931,487 5,231,373 
@Gale bitiimManoOuse. .... Bo damyan was ese -- 1,956, 461 —- — 1,956, 461 
ironore and concentratess es... <7 .benere een — 1, 124, 836 — 357, 704 1, 482,540 
WITMTES CONS SS ee ee Ne oe errr, ON Seca ae -- 425, 467 — — 425, 467 
Rip woo dit. are tcers> Sees nee ta are casks yet ols — — 134, 100 175; 250 309,350 
PIGALON 2. ee ccc eee eRe lens dete PEE 229,470 — 57 4,511 234, 038 
Pie Woulisnn Rac oe tine de caret Chen eee == — a 185,784 185,784 
Tron and steel-castings, bar, sheet, structural, 

Ste Es 5 REO ae FUR. BY BA SO 65, 837 699 108, 846 337 175,719 
Tron and steel ingot, billet, etc.................. 162, 853 — 7,048 — 169, 896 
Gasoline: Ae ane ee ee ea eee, —_— — — 79,499 79,499 
Sandand oravell. x70 dee ta tee ee 5,475 — — 70,471 75,946 
Other;commoditiesinot listed. eek te as 21,878 737 56, 127 57,931 136, 673 

Salat: Joli bee sb I cg bee acai 1,112,511 | 2,223,769 835,312 435,906 4,607,498 
Grudepetroleumins. sere races ae nek — 1,701, 504 — — 1,701,504 
Hiuelioiles hs ee ren Yaa ee eee ALAR: cae 9,831 12,745 535, 488 266, 866 824, 930 
Gasoline...4. ToPaeee..... k Reena s 3. kee ee 40, 350 “= 248, 159 133, 107 421,616 
Wheaten... Bis detergents te oc 298,994 _ — — 298,994 
Sugars, koaee Beh whan eh ome iris eres 3,017 241, 880 — -— 244, 897 
IPOtALOCS Lc cree eee aici bcc te otto tiotene 146, 183 —- _- — 146, 183 
Other commodities not listed. ...............6. 614,136 267, 640 51,665 35, 933 969,374 

QOuehece tee eee acer eec oe soe ee obe nes 942,794 165,568 202,237 | 2,669,177 4,579,771 
PUCLIOL: Lo Se ined ee Ro eine aes Pease — 495, 357 102, 408 642, 254 1,240,019 
WUD WOOG' Bean a: scat Radon eee eee anne eee eas 11, 636 — == 768, 854 780, 490 
Wihtea t £5. ee. 4 POR ce BO ws 260, 845 — — 302,617 563, 462 
Clasolimety. Bo. settle nears ole ocean ests — 3, 660 37,388 473,212 514, 260 
INI@WSDEINGS. is. 5 cusscuorsrer tea ne Sic oe spel onatees ci 294,122 25 — — 294,147 
‘Asbestos, UNM Ved). <..5.h.e hee tee wins oe eetraetette 250, 104 — a 250,104 
GCoaltiituminous ee... % 4..c.-seres ob eet oe — 15,841 —~ 188, 740 204, 581 
BRAT LO GS c.ider tate ciasel ss She asensic  erette ovat eee eee — — — 121,824 121, 824 
Oats, 4: SAPs de Pee ee ea oR eo 1,600 Ba035 2,380 94,172 101, 187 
CORRE setae etsene Cen ee Ok eS 2,800 68, 064 — 20,570 91,484 
Other commodities not listed. ............0+-«. 121,687 179,581 60, 061 56,934 418, 268 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without taking 
into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of the ports. 
Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary docks and 
wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses for the handling 
of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil and grain. 
Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 
grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, vessel repair 
docks. 


Hight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board. Eleven other major harbours come under the supervision of the Department of 
Transport and are administered by harbour commissioners that include municipal as well 
as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public harbours under 
the direct supervision of the Department of Transport, administered under rules and regula- 
tions approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have been appointed 
by the Minister of Transport for 110 of these harbours, their remuneration being paid from 
fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 
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Throughout the country there are several thousand minor wharves and breakwaters 
administered by the Department of Transport under the Government Harbours and Piers 
Act. These facilities are for the accommodation of smaller freight vessels and commercial 
fishing craft and are generally under the direct supervision of wharfingers whose remuneration 
is determined as a percentage of wharfage fees collected. Small non-revenue wharves 
are under the general supervision of the Department of Transport District Marine Agents. 
At most ports, in addition to the public harbour facilities operated by the operating authori- 
ties, there are dock and handling facilities owned by private companies such as railway, pulp 
and paper, oil and sugar industries. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators 
at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Mont- 
real. Current operating revenues and expenditures are given in Table 21, p. 806. 


5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Norr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec ee x Montreal | Vancouver 


Minimum depth of approach 


ehannel....g5. <1. Bee: ck «tee tbe 51 30 40 35 35 39 
Harbour railway.............. miles 3l 64 23 5 61.5 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc... No. 88 34 32 21 129 109 
Length BS SYS ela yi sy ee ee ft; 35,445 24,550 34,900 9,188 67, 384 38,572 
Transit-shed floor space....... sq. ft.| 1,473,364 938,000 «739,000 482,044 3,299,553 1,552,600 
Cold storage warehouse , 

CADACHUY. tea. ee. .b. 44: cu. ft.| 1,719,000 900,000 500,000 — 2,900,000} 3,633,297 
Grain Elevators— j 

CANACLtY. teed. AOE 32h seh bu. 4,152,500 | 3,000,000 | 8,000,000 | 9,300,000 | 22,262,000) 21,775,500 

Loading rate........... bu. per hr. 90,000 150,000 90,000 55,000 728, 000 280,000 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 100 65 75 — 90 35 
Coal dock storage capacity..... “ 32,000 — 215,000 300,000 275,000 — 

Oil tank storage capacity...... gal. |247,480,000 | 41,346,500 |150,949,000 | 28,829,467 |1,125,642,275] 234,589,277 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland from 
salt water. 


Those included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Department of 
Transport canals—are listed in Table 6 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
In addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
authorities. 


During 1963, 74,585,427 tons of freight and 21,811 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 63,568,291 tons of freight and 22,836 vessels during 1962. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1963 carried 142,663 passengers as compared 
with 146,208 in 1962. 
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6.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 


Locks 
qeneth 


fe) Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No. 


Length] Width | Depth 


miles ite itr ft. 


Name Location 


Seaway Canals! 
Main Route— 
HOUtDisShoresssass cen Montreal to Caughnawaga................ 20 2 766 80 30 
Beauharnois.......... Melocheville to Lake St. Francis......... 15 2 766 80 30 
NE OOMOIS ates s 6,8 JroquoissPomt= ci oe eee 2. tee 1 1 766 80 30 
Wrellantdiucr tear cee Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne eliake) Hries!2 . hic: eee 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-toll— 
ACHING} <3 41. ass eek Montreal to Lachine... ..3%5.' ¢e0040noh « 8.74 5 270 45 14 
Cornwall (not through 
canal) ear eae ee Cornwall to closure dyke................. 3.50 4 270 43.67 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie...... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Department of 
Transport Canals 
Atlantic Area— 
CansoiCanale. ace. Canso Causeway) N.S... . c+ ecexk cosas 0.78 1 820 80 32 
Sta Petetisas. Hey ax. 3 St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
Breton, NS .2 Bess Seen eine cane 0.50 al 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— 
SCAOUISs oo crete Sc Ours; Quer see ee cee eee 0.12 1 339 45 12 
Cham biye.. wnaccsss Chambly to St. Jean, Que.......:.......-; 11.76 9 PAGO Cae 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
StexAnneyeeerr es Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
EULVCLS bee nee es ee ee ee ee 0.62 1 200 45 9 
Carilionveesic neers Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River........... 0.50 1 200 45 9 
IRidesul Citar le etlie sek Ottawa to: Kitiostonw..+ 1/1 se. onc. bee oe 123.53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6.12 2 134 33 5.5 
Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay— 
ALLONt Re: - Soma ea os Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
boroughart srs qe et ir re ee 88.74 18 175 33 82 
Peterborough lock to Swift Rapids...... 135.71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute............... 8.00 — — — 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn................ 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch) *Sane (eee ao eect ee 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch).. 25.00 _ — — 4.5 
MUITays, 62 o.shidatcs Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte........ 7.53 _ — _ 8.53 


1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. Wiley-Dondero canal and two locks 
near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 
facilities. 2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 3 With Lake Ontario at 
elevation of 243 feet. 


7.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1954-63 


_ Norz.—Figures include duplications where vessels pass through two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


fo Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 

a | ee ee | eee = 

eason Registered Registered Registered Registere 

Vessels TD oirigen Vessels T ainaes Vessels Tonneen Vessels Tonnage 

No No No No No. No No No 

LOSS SG At eet eee. ee 21,066 | 25,303,262 | 3,145 | 3,245,555 1 1 1,081 893,778 
1965. Ao ete ee eee ook be 22,758 | 27,709,232 3,950 3,798, 290 200 132, 858 1,264 1,044,774 
LDDG esas sae CORE eee 27,473 | 31,019,188 3,776 3,675,511 267 186,978 1,349 1,141,259 
LOD Cadercetee wetter ele mere 24,191 | 27,726,358 3,324 3,802,909 332 221,254 1,589 1,364, 205 
LOSS tase dake te, au 21,763 | 26,635,559 | 3,216 | 3,029,624 302 198,926 | 2,170 1,793,309 
RODD feat ace kacciee mater a tee 21,363 | 28,706,462 | 4,819 | 4,233,936 | 1,125] 3,130,140] 3,252 7,321,449 
NOGO AEA de osicrte ee one 19,816 | 28,963,294 | 5,046 | 3,660,931 | 1,303] 3,971,587] 3,464 9,455,739 
LOGL sony. toh A. Merecie ieee ee 17,382 | 32,531, 256 3,307 2,515, 262 1,845 6, 294, 753 3,496 10,065,901 
19626 stupa ale coe base 13,836 | 31,677,612 3,524 4,045,470 1,938 6,769,909 3,538 11,017,809 
DOGS SOTA Wie ee tae 13,821 | 38,040, 238 3,106 4,016,111 1,637 6,932,454 3,247 10, 248, 060 


1 Included with Canadian vessels. 
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8.—Freight Traffic through Canadian roam by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1954-63 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


‘ : S | th 1 Figures from 1886 are 
given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canada United States Britain Other Total 
SN a EAC tor RC sot PCzof Ae: 
eason Okie AGA, "C20 ‘Org 

Tons | Total} TOS | Total | Toms | pote: | Toms | total | Tons 
CATS a, ea 17, 237,542 Slod 12,833, 159 42.7 1 1 1 A 30,070, 701 
15 a a 20,002,540 57.4 14,177,878 40.7 120, 827 0.3 572,953 6 34,874,198 
iS eee aes 24,698,001 61.7 14,457,217 36.1 106, 448 0.3 754, 899 1.9 40,016,565 
DISSE alsa oc 6 ate ches 21,459, 552 57.6 15,021,930 40.3 151,550 0.4 597,317 1.6 37,230,349 
Beets. . hk SAE 21,832,526 62.2 12,177,376 34.7 223,059 0.6 863 , 626 265) 35,096, 587 
NOOO ccs cee 30, 829,746 60.4 17,134,694 33.5 826, 992 0.6 2,784,700 Ded 51,076, 132 
ROGUES teal oe dats 28, 886, 228 54.6 20,993,117 39.6 332,794 0.6 2,734,744 b.2 52,946, 883 
cc's cia es 31,487,898 Doan 23,175,964 40.5 315,991 0.5 2,242,843 3.9 57,222,696 
BOGE Sor ae ass 33,972,361 53.4 26,228,794 41.3 805, 831 io 2,561,305 4.0 63, 568, 291 
SS ee Soars 41,976,843 56.3 28, 431,960 38.1 {1,054,929 1.4 3,121,695 4.2 74,585, 427 


1 Included with United States. 


9.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Group,! 


Navigation Season 1962 and 1963 


Norz.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Year and Canal 


1962 


Sault Ste. Marie....... 
Rvellands rt ger. fe os a: 
St. Lawrence River.... 
Richelieu River........ 
Bp eters Paras sian 
Murra 


ee 


Gansotalimt ont. corkn 


Totals, 1962... 


1963 


Sault Ste. Marie.....,. 
BIPM AD C5528. ott: bro. 2 282 
St. Lawrence River.... 
Richelieu River........ 
meeecters. 3... seek es 
Murra 


ee er ey 


Totais, 1963... 


Food, 
Feed, 
Beverages 
and 
Tobacco 


Crude 
Materials, 
Inedible 


Fabricated 


Materials 


End 
Products, 
Inedible 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Freight 


Domestic 
Package 
Freight 


226 , 890 
11,551, 102 
10,877,578 


640 


185,405 
19, 201,303 
9,855, 152 


561, 462 
3,943, 223 
3,905,593 

84,893 


~~ 350 


71 
966 
765, 448 


1,107,129 
35,510,609 
25, 747, 821 

88, 147 


2,291 


156, 450 
14,713,784 
13,908,971 


360 


1,562 


133,147 
21,716, 203 
11,895,451 


425, 102 
4,144,803 
4,310,452 

67,687 


243,006 
302,598 


_ 
bo 
oo 
co 
bo 
oO 


810,005 
41,325,529 
31,164,332 

68,544 
574 


8,031 

62 

3,814 
1,204,536 


28,956,387 


33,999,524 


9,710,745 


548, 045 


1 Grouped according to the revised standard commodity classification. 


304,276 


1,066, 450 


74,585,427 
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10.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Ganalee DY Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 
19 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Traffic by Direction 


Down 


tons 


749,897 
24, 594,239 
14,799, 152 

7,222 
660 


58 
1,494 
363, 112 


Origins of Cargo 


Canada 


tons 


1,010,109 
16,391,475 
15, 447, 697 

85, 265 
931 


71 
2,291 
1,062,612 


United 
States 


tons 


89,780 
17,845,278 
8, 242 , 824 
2, 882 


48,030 


Other 
Countries 


tons 


7,240 
1,273,856 
2,057,300 


Total 
Cargo 


tons 


1,107,129 
35,510, 609 
25, 747, 821 

88,147 
931 


71 
2,291 
1,110,642 


Canal 
Up 
tons 
SaultSte. Martes. ...) leseee..< 6. e 357, 282 
Welland: «2:2. 3. > =. -eeteenietetied 10,916,370 
SCMBAWrenCel en ee een os ee ee sche: 10,948,669 
Richehiew River s....s-keeeeeeee eck: 80,925 
SEVPELOIIS.2, make. cc RS eRa o ck ac 271 
MUTT ay eocun ease eee ee Tee CCE TE 350 
Optanwa shivers wanncee aon ee oe ate 150 
Ridden a) .;. heres to ee ee — 
ART QUE rcrsscte ceesche lott ees oka ate cea aeieecnre hase ae 13 
StwAndrewasueteee «mae ace ee cee 797 
(SANSO peep toca hecho so A ee eg ae 747,530 
TOUalS).),.ccccde trance eek 23,052,307 


40,515,984 


34,001,101 


26,228,794 


35,338,396 


63,568, 291 


11._St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, 1962 and 1963 


Norr.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 


Canals Used 


Up- 
bound 
Freight 
tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes System....| 12,516,213 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa......... — 
St. lawrence only:....c a6 se lore 1,398,518 
St. Lawrence and Welland......... 8,279, 885 
St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault 
StetMariovn.mer... cee eee ae: 29,354 
Wellin dion liye ces oes aisle eee cane se ee 2,480,578 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie...... 66, 496 
Sault Ste. Marie only.............. 261, 382 
Traffic using United States Locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie only... ...... 9,557,192 
Motals x7... 5 5s ees ont 22,073, 405 


1962 


Down- 
bound 
Freight 


tons 


27,154,138 


1,997,907 
12,690,998 


98, 289 
11,715, 452 
41,799 
609, 693 


69,726,041 


96,880,179 


Total 


tons 


39,670,351 


3,396, 425 
20,970, 883 


127,643 
14,196,030 
108, 295 
871,075 


79, 283, 233 


118,953,584 


Up- 
bound 
Freight 


tons 


16,159,172 
1,957 
2,863,218 
10,680,607 


8,923 
2,413,200 
36,002 
155, 265 


10,675,828 


26,835,060 


1963 


Down- 
bound 
Freight 


tons 


30,420,112 


1,784,017 
15,606, 404 


63,573 

12, 421,638 
22,587 
521,893 


74,575,468 


104,995,580 


Total 


tons 


46,579, 284 
1,957 
4,647,235 
26, 287,011 


72,496 

14, 834, 838 
58,589 
677, 158 


85,251,296 


131,830,580 
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Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canal (Canadian lock and United States locks) 
fluctuated between a high of 128,489,000 tons in 1953 and a low of 70,906,000 tons in 1959: 
the volume in 1963 was 86,061,301 tons. The dominant traffic from a tonnage aspect 
continued to be iron ore, which also reached its highest point. in 1953 at 98,658,000 tons, 
dropped to 47,214,000 tons in 1961 and stood at 58,569,070 tons in 1963. In the period 
1958-63, wheat replaced soft coal in second place with tonnages increasing each year from 
7,478,000 in 1958 to 10,177,000 in 1961 but dropping to 10,058,409 tons in 1963; other 
grains usually ranged between 40 p.c. and 60 p.c. of the wheat tonnage, although they were 
only 28 p.c. of that tonnage in 1961 and 37 p.c. in 1963. Soft coal tonnages in the 1958-63 
period ranged from 6,389,000 in 1958 to 5,998,523 in 1963. 


Canadian use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 


- importance. Of the total of 4,067,000 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 


in the year ended June 30, 1963 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 23,000 long 
tons were destined for Eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 712,000 long tons of 
cargo leaving Eastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 18,000 long 
tons were destined for Western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or 
elsewhere, amounted to 539,088 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1963; the total from 
any origin arriving at HWastern Canadian ports after having passed through the Panama 
Canal was 617,399 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the progress 
made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books, 
A special article carried in the 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of con- 
struction on the project and another special article carried in the 1960 Year Book (pp. 
851-860) covers the story of the Seaway, its new facilities and services and the movement 
of freight during the second year of its operation. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of Parliament 
in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242), undertook the construction (and subsequent maintenance and 
operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to allow 27-foot navi- 
gation, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the International Rapids 
Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 1, 1959 and 
officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the Seaway, certain ancillary 
canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for oper- 
ation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine, a section of the Cornwall 
Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these waterways and traffic data for 
them are not included in this Subsection. 


Tables 12 and 13 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence and Welland 
Canals for the year 1963. Duplicate transits are eliminated so that the figures show the 
actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. On this basis, 4,784 
ships carrying more than 15,820,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through the Seaway in 
1963 and 4,737 vessels carrying 29,750,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-going ships 
carried 17.6 p.c. of the total cargoes, lakers 82.3 p.c. and other craft 0.1 p.c. There is still 
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evident an imbalance of loading, 46.7 p.c. of the gross registered tonnage of all vessels up- 
bound being in ballast compared with only 14.0 p.c. of the vessels downbound. Of the 
total tonnage carried upbound in 1963, 13,301,000 tons were domestic cargo and 2,520,000 
tons were foreign traffic; downbound, 24,369,000 tons were domestic freight and 5,381,000 
tons were carried to and from foreign ports. 


12.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1963 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Item 


Type of Vessel 


Océan: sn teeemers. dence en. 


Type of Traffic 


Domestic— 
Canada to Canada... -.:.......0000s 


United States to United States... 


Foreign— 
Canada— 
Iam porte ayers Get clade cents 


United States— 
Dinpork. 6 wt.d4.ccek 6 aco 


2,117,203 
459, 265 


11,299,784 
248,044 
1,695, 656 


-_—__-ooooooe | | | | EY OU 


_—__ eee | oe | OO | | LL 


Upbound 

No. of Gross 

Transits Tons 
977 | 5,545,032 
75 583 , 532 
2,645 | 19,293,696 
228 227,395 
540 | 1,467,171 
319 102,155 
4,784 | 27,218,981 
1,679 9, 835, 222 
491 | 2,227,932 
488 | 2,404,507 
116 34,892 
203 | 1,650,463 
1,604 | 10,972,527 
203 93,438 
1,686 | 7,563,149 
1,748 | 13,471,142 
8 31,324 
376 651,213 
166 | 1,035,945 
800 | 4,466,208 


13,511,089 
1,106,265 
1,203,078 


3,165,372 
9,755,902 
9,268 
370, 257 


565, 139 


1,954, 494 


Downbound 
No. of Gross Cargo 
Transits Tons Tons 
958 5, 480,540 5,120,011 
74 574, 445 326,611 
2,630 | 19,336,160 23, 437, 830 
199 207 , 823 265, 899 
543 1,461,304 558, 208 
333 143,559 41,216 
4,737 | 27,153,831 | 29,749,775 
2,832 | 20,037,511 27,123,210 
89 412, 886 228,694 
620 2,882,714 2,397,871 
114 16,532 _ 
52 380 , 222 — 
815 3,315,518 — 
215 108, 448 —_— 
1,852} 9,421,665} 9,142,251 — 
15 65,041 32,145 
1,500 | 11,317,195 14, 554,388 
353 454, 849 640, 233 
184 1,141, 967 843 , 987 
8383 | 4,753,114 4,536,771 


ES RE 4, 5s fab Ee Be Rw ees 
2 Upbound passengers in all types of vessel numbered 3,096 and downbound 


1 Includes naval vessels. 
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13.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1963 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications 


eliminated) 
: Cargo P.@: of F Cargo P.C. of 
Commodity Tons Total Commodity Tons Total 
Agricultural Products........... 16, 023,362 35.2 |Forest Products.................. 369, 244 0.8 
OGG Mics Malay. Aenea eerdterene sss 8,400, 418 LS OMete al pwWood Wire. ¢ cece ee ee 238, 268 0.5 
ISOEN cos hace es eee icceirot ee as 2,915, 453 6.4 || Other forest products............ 130,976 0.3 
BLATIOY;< etic coe tiles cee tes 1,359, 660 3.0 
OVIDGRDA NS. a So aa 1,061,075 2.3 |Manufactures and 
VOUS» 2 3 lah a tie Re oe ARs oe a Bg ME 602, 983 1S Miscellaneous................ 7,170,384 15.7 
AE iad SORES OO EE ZAC OE ORT ea 314,377 OLE ME velo hist tr cs. eb 1,798, 881 3.9 
MAASSCCUO ce Ochs ne Galas 304, 747 0.7 | Iron and steel, manufactured.... 840, 154 1.8 
Soybean oil cake and meal...... 263,011 0.6 INGWSDIin thee Fok teed tee 460,050 1.0 
PEIGUE MACOS GHEE x caicip ctl oosts os a3 234,595 0.5 | Scrap iron andsteel.............. 411, 469 0.9 
BORIS ANG NCAS a sk.cc.cc nels sees nyis 274,752 0.6 Gasoline. cate a ee sk eae os 222,979 0.5 
NIAICONGA.. AEE) UPA. 60,390 0.1 | Lubricating oils and greases..... 310, 680 0.7 
Other agricultural products...... 231,901 0:5.) xHood products f2enee ti ox.a..4- 6 306, 823 0.7 
: eee ee oe aptes oe 
Animal Products................. satis ta Mam 0 wer row uber ciabatta LA ey wget) 
Packing house products, edible. . 103, 793 0.2 Fig ster Rige* hig Becgescre eerie sy 2 es Ae 
Hides, skins and pelts........... 60,341 0.1 Syripe odds | eT 187° 372 ie 
Other animal products........... 241,312 0.6 Sodium producta.,....../....... 124’ 037 0.3 
Tron and steel, nails, wire........ 92,228 0.2 
Mineral Products................ 20,805, 202 45.7 || Petroleum products, other....... 188, 297 0.4 
Sromore.- ty Sica tea eaeeaorked. 12, 783,026 28.1 Tar, pitch and creosote.......... 110, 864 0.2 
Bituminous coal................. 5,550,921 12.2 | Rubber, crude, natural, synthetic 107,992 0.2 
Stone, ground or crushed........ 966,495 Jae \eaNVOOdDUlp Mime at botko cs os anes « 59,051 0.1 
ALG L eee MT ee eee een 339, 061 0.7 | Machinery and machines........ 88,777 0.2 
Coker. slagney. .enosl l. oo: 246, 764 0.5 | Other manufactures and miscel- 
Gravel and sand................. 136, 925 0.3 MBNCOUG ca ie ee aa Meee 1, 288, 939 2.9 
Petroleum, crudes si... 2. .te. .. 144,109 0.3 
Clay and bentonite.............. 152,412 0.3 Package Freight.................. 796,569 1.7 
Phosphate TOCK 1 4y0..0. ee ak 25, 837 0.1 Package freight—domestic...... 738, 758 1.6 
Salphury en, we eee eee 74,485 0.2 | Package freight—foreign......... 57,811 iy 
Aluminum ore and concentrates. . 94, 287 0.2 ————_——_—- 
Other mineral products.......... 290, 880 0.6 Wotals hit cc eaksdkiss 45,570,207 | 100.0 


On the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section, upbound traffic increased 24.4 p.c. in 1963 
compared with 1962 and downbound traffic by 18.3 p.c. The increase in upbound traffic 
was accounted for almost entirely by the volume of iron ore shipped from St. Lawrence 
ports to Hamilton and Lake Erie, and downbound cargoes rose because of greater overseas 
sales of wheat. ‘There were 18 fewer upbound transits and 48 fewer downbound transits 
in 1963 than in 1962, indicating a slight increase in the size of vessels using this portion of the 
Seaway and in the average tons of cargo carried. Bulk cargo comprised 90.2 p.c. of the 
total traffic through the Section in 1963, the principal commodities through the St. Lawrence 
canals being iron ore, wheat, corn, fuel oil, bituminous coal and barley. Traffic patterns 
show that 31.4 p.c. of the total movement was between two Canadian ports, 42.7 p.c. moved 
between Canadian and United States ports and 25.5 p.c. consisted of foreign trade to and 
from Canada and the United States. The small remainder was traffic between two points in 
the United States. 


Through the Welland Canal there were 7,597 transits in 1963 with a cargo volume of 
13,152,000 tons upbound and 28,151,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 94.1 
p.c. of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and the 
Welland Canals on ‘through’ trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between 
Great Lakes ports which involved only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely 
iron ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was nearly 10,360,000 cargo tons 
greater than that reported for the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section. 


Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1963 amounted to $12,045,224, 
comprising toll revenue of $10,730,418 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Ontario together with sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, bridge 
revenue, etc.) amounting to $1,314,806. Operating and maintenance expenses amounted 
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to $6,231,213 and administrative expenses were $2,483,848, making a total of $8,715,061 
excluding an amount of $461,986 for non-toll canals. Comparable figures for 1962 are 
shown in Section 2, p. 805. 


Pleasure craft locked through the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section canals numbered 
368 upbound and 477 downbound in 1963, and those locked through the Welland Canal 
numbered 126 upbound and 161 downbound. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with the Canadian Coast Guard and aids 
to navigation, including the maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, steam- 
ship inspection and pilotage service. 


Canadian Coast Guard.—The Canadian Coast Guard, known by that name only 
since January 1962, has played a vital part in Canada’s maritime economic and industrial 
development since Confederation. At that time several previously established govern- 
ment marine organizations were brought together as a single marine service, founding the 
fleet that became the responsibility of the Department of Transport when it was estab- 
lished in 1986. 


From a small beginning, the fleet has expanded into an organization consisting of more 
than 200 vessels of all types, of which nearly 50 are of a larger size. Of these, 31 measure 
more than 1,000 tons gross. They include 10 fully strengthened icebreakers and eight 
lighthouse supply-and-buoy ships with icebreaking capabilities. These vessels comprise 
in numbers the world’s second largest icebreaking force. The greater part of the fleet’s 
expansion has occurred within the past few years to meet a new and fast-growing require- 
ment for icebreaker support of shipping activities in the Canadian Arctic during the 
summer and for commercial shipping in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the winter. 


The Department’s concern with marine search-and-rescue activities has also increased, 
not only in the field of commercial shipping but also in connection with the mushrooming 
public interest in pleasure boating with its attendant safety problems. 


The duties of the Canadian Coast Guard are civilian in nature and no armaments are 
carried on the ships. It maintains and supplies shore-based and floating aids to navi- 
gation in Canadian waters, including the Atlantic and Pacific coastal areas, the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes, the channels of both the eastern and western Arctic, Hudson Bay, 
the Mackenzie River system and other inland waters. The territory covered is vast and the 
duties involved are extensive. 


Since its beginning, the fleet has carried out icebreaking as one of its important under- 
takings. In its earliest years, such work was done mainly to aid shipping in eastern port 
areas and in the St. Lawrence for whatever winter period was allowed by weather conditions 
and the limitations of ships of that area. Icebreaking has also been carried out through 
the years at Montreal to prevent floods caused by ice jams in the river. When the develop- 
ment of the sea route from Churchill, Man., to Europe became a factor in the country’s 
maritime economy, icebreaker assistance was extended to commercial shipping using that 
route. Since 1954, as a result of the opening up of the Canadian Arctic, the Department 
has handled all icebreaking requirements in these waters, extending to within a few hundred 
miles of the North Pole. 


Arctic operations necessitate ice reconnaissance services, which are carried out by 
fixed wing aircraft flying out of such ports as Churchill, Man., and Frobisher Bay and 
Resolute Bay in the High Arctic. These flights are under the direction of the Depart- 
ment’s Meteorological Branch and provide information on ice conditions in the sea lanes 
in all areas where the convoys operate. Helicopters, based aboard the icebreakers, are 
used for close-range reconnaissance. They carry trained observers provided by the 
Meteorological Branch and their ability to spot leads through the ice, which cannot be 
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seen from the ship, has resulted in tremendous savings in time for the convoys. The 
helicopters are also extremely useful in ship-to-shore personnel movements and for carrying 
light freight. 


As an indication of the growth of Arctic re-supply operations handled by the Canadian 
Coast Guard, the cargo handled, which was approximately 8,000 tons in 1954, had increased 
to almost 100,000 tons in 1964. 


Aids to Navigation.—The Canadian system of aids to navigation is similar to that 
of other North American countries. Such aids maintained by the Department of Transport 
for Canadian and contiguous waters consist of buoys, lightships, lighthouses, day beacons, 
radio beacons and two electronic networks operating on the hyperbolic principle—Loran 
and Decca. The numbers of danger signals maintained during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1962 and 1963 were:— 


Type of Signal 1961-62 ~° 1962-63 Type of Signal 1961-62 1962-63 
No. No. No. No. 

J bid OC te acre trees Raa aa ic 3,196 Birch ull Hand fog horns and bells............ 84 69 
EAP ITCSNIPS: Or loser ee tee ee 3 3 Lighted and combination lighted 
Light-keepers............... 953 948 whistling and bell buoys........ 1,384 1,480 
Fog whistles and sirens...... 46 53 | Unlighted bell and whistling buoys. 121 61 
Diaphones and tyfons....... 277 264 Explosive signals............+-+++++. 4 2 
Mechanical bells and gongs.. 17 25 Unlighted beacons and buoys....... 10, 400 11,617 


All aids incorporating light or sound devices are listed in the Department of Transport 
annual publication List of Lights and Fog Signals. Information on the radio beacons and 
on Loran and Decca is published in Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Icebreaking operations are continuous throughout the winter. 


St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to the foot of the Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 
miles of this distance is dredged channel. 


Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. Widening of the channel to a mini- 
mum width of 800 feet, commenced in 1952, is slightly more than half completed. This 
section comprises about 115 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth 
of dredged channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 
feet. An average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel 
using the St. Lawrence route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of 
silting in this dredged channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more pro- 
nounced because of tidal action. 


The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., 
to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 
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14.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1954-63 
Norr.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1934-35 


edition. 
Channel First Last Channel First Last 

Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 

Montreal! | Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 
LOD Ss fe atctas tase Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Wecce lo looer seeds ars Apr. 13 2\saT digs al Dec. 20 
WOOD As soto by Pee W/, Apr. 5 SSiaicl6 196035855 ee S cade 14 Mar. 21 ‘e416 
LODGE. sock «us ae 13 “ 2 eS 17 DOG) 05 cc as eens <f 11 ey yi EY. 
W575. cose sae = 8 ee 4 Sets 1962. See epee a 1) 8 S12 eee |, 
LOD ScerGe lactate. py 6 Mar. 30 saaes L963 Acts Acterrs aueies nice 10 IESG Ie nes 07! 


1 ‘‘Channel Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the formulation and subse- 
quent enforcement of regulations concerned with the approval of design of hulls, machinery 
and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection and the issue 
of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under which dangerous 
goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers employed in load- 
ing and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian territorial waters by oil 
from ships; control of pollution of the atmosphere by smoke emitted by ships; control of 
the powering, equipment and load limits of small vessels; and the certification of marine 
engineers. The Board also looks after the interests of the Federal Government in schools 
for marine engineers. 

The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and field 
offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,642 vessels of 
Canadian ownership or registry, which included 524 passenger ships, and 42 vessels reg- 
istered or owned elsewhere were inspected during the year ended Mar. 31, 19638. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part VIA 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Governor 
in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. | There are 
in Canada 22 pilotage districts, in nine of which the Minister of Transport is the pilotage 
authority (see Table 15); in each of the other districts the authority is a local body appointed 
by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are administered jointly 
by Canada and the United States. 


15.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 

District : Net . Net 

Fieahog Registered yin: Registered 
P Tonnage P Tonnage 
No. No. 

Bras di Oriluakes Nise cose: cc oneccucinecme a tacte 230 774,415 292 1,138,026 
Sydney, INE SS, Sea rae De eens a ee a ee 1,873 5,711,694 ay if! 5,989, 482 
Halifax, INES septa Sacer Wicca tiie ss arerh ata, ciate oer oreoners 3,591 14,370,845 3,518 14, 689, 733 
PANG JOMM TNE eee uc ctrites © stealer jee eronhclaloikeieten ioe 1,499 5,759,618 1,411 5,955,316 
Quebec (Queene ek ldo ees ak ee eee, tee 7,538 33, 239,991 7,455 35, 838, 124 
Montreal #Quer ict ote ore re ce ee oe ee 9,067 40, 466, 625 10,071 41,645,979 
Cornwall, Cn tcc henge den Paptaered bated 2,646 8,800,086 2,388 7,844,392 

Kingston, ONG Sie chaten pteee ote cisgaet claire edicts alc nioe 3,193 20,272,318 7 _ 
Ghurehill) Manis. 207 SF Bote gies end tale doe ae 143 304, 140 135 641,140 
Brikish: Coluth bigs /iaxich bed sd hs Sean sale cn Sa beieeer 8,669 32,217,850 8,569 34,657,721 
"Totalstieid.. aide. FOR. teks Sota 38,449 161,917,582 35,610 148,399,913 


1 No longer in operation. 
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In addition, there are known to be five districts in Newfoundland under the local 
pilotage authority. These districts continued to be administered under Newfoundland 
statutes after union with Canada (Mar. 31, 1949). Part VI of the Canada Shipping Act 
with respect to pilotage has not been proclaimed in force in Newfoundland. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. 
Revenue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure 
for the permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. 
Capital expenditure by municipalities and private capital expenditure are confined almost 
entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. On the other hand, most of the investment in 
_ shipping has come from private sources. No figures are available regarding private 
investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies 
that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of ship 
operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those contained in the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance and in the annual report of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. It must be realized that such expenditure cannot be 
regarded as an accurate indication of the present worth of the undertakings represented. 
The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent works to facilitate water 
transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their original book values, no 
deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for depreciation from year to 
year or for abandonment of works that have been superseded, such as, for example, the 
first Welland canals and the now flooded St. Lawrence River canals. To this extent, 
such figures are an over-statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures 
are further limited by the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and 
improvements or the operation of these works, such charges having been made to the con- 
solidated deficit account as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Thus, such 
capital expenditure on waterways is not included in this publication, with the exception of 
that made by the National Harbours Board on facilities under its jurisdiction. Capital 
values of the fixed assets administered by the Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1962 and 1963 
in Table 16. These figures include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements 
and have been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment 
of plant, and therefore represent a fair approximation of the present value of the properties. 


16.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Nors.—-Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Ttem 1962 1963 Item 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ 
Harbour dredging............. 22,479,039 | 22,862,747 || Harbour buildings, service 
Land and land improvements..| 16,834,978 | 17,840,204 Se tapeh oe eget secur i My pb ae 1 He a 
; 2 oating and shore equipmen AP Rie R03 
Wharves and piers............. 145,980,828 |146, 269, 413 Sieques Carder Beiioe 22,278,639 | 22,279,498 
Permanent sheds.............. 38,527,859 | 39,578,174 Z j 
; Champlain Bridge........... 31,872,634 | 34,616,821 
Railway systems.............. 6,639,753 | 6,654,763 | Works under construction. ...|} 13,197,964 | 4,422,326 
Grain elevator systems........ 71,997,900 | 86,793, 666 eS 


Cold storage systems.......... 6,714,210 | 6,813,943 TOtAISS. Stadt 392,214,380 | 403,716,355 
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The total amount advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for capital expenditure during 1962 was $19,709,613, distributed as follows: Saint 
John, N.B., $3,344,844; Quebec, Que., $123,341; Montreal, Que., $8,757,431; Churchill, 
Man., $1,838,674; and Champlain Bridge (Montreal), $5,645,323. The total for 1963 was 
$7,325,025 distributed as follows: Saint John, $98,939; Montreal, $4,481,043; and Cham- 
plain Bridge (Montreal), $2,745,043. 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue.—Expenditure under this heading (Tables 
17 to 19) is mainly for the operation and maintenance of various facilities for water transport 
but, unfortunately, the line between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely 
drawn as is desirable. Revenue in connection with waterways of the Department of 
Transport, the Department of Public Works and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority is 
shown in Table 20. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the National Harbours Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 22. Operating revenue and expenditure of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 21. 


17.— Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1962 and 1963 


Service 1962 1963 
$ $ 
Admmistration mncludinriagencies yaaa. errr seek coerce Pact eiee i cro ere ee cra 1,119, 409 1,335,202 
Marine Works Branch— 
Aids to Navigation Division— 
Administration, operation and maintenance...............0.cece ee teeceesees 6, 257,309 6,278, 240 
CC ONSEFUCTION 2b cere Sete ea Te eae ee ok eee eh ORE ee 4,513,003 4,298, 851 
River St. Lawrence Ship Channel Division— 
Administration, operation and mainvenances-v-accse ir dee aceite memiete of 948, 353 783, 288 
Canals Division— 
Administration, operation and maintenance.............0.c cece eee eee e ees 2,311,914 2,372,295 
Construction. (3.2 ttc Boh ik ee ike a ee eee 1,200,978 1,228,935 
Write-off of cost of land acquired for Cornwall Navigation System.......... — 1,710, 567 
Marine Regulations Branch— 
Steamshipeinspections Divisloneasr ieee as vase e rie Ue eeeie cae ee ne na eee 1,115,769 1, 236, 428 
Nautical and Pilotage Division— 
Nautical Servicesintntecis:s<c ois <2: SONS « Peas See «he. PRE Pre ee Saks coe 471,409 496,319 
Pilotage Services— 
Administration ,Opersvlonana maintenance in accseee treet. 1,624, 693 1,522,521 
‘Pensions: to former pilots. eco oes ee ce oe see aia niente a 1,200 1,200 
Marine reporting Servic. ccueraate mire shiek tase Cuesen he ee es eae crore ote 136, 472 127,997 
COnMSETMOELON 5 oct. aic.c's:aus.6.6/5 aise dies, Stars syeonaeie nearest Ae Ie cE ae eee eee 480, 456 587,931 


Marine Operations Branch— 
‘Administra tionsoperation-and maintenance.:: ass. 4s unhee: is dose ae 20, 261,693 21,525,216 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority— 
Operating deficit and capital requirements of canals and works entrusted to the 
St. duawrenee mea way AUGMOL bYsccle <4 actos cold eat ate nee ho Snel A eS ahs 2,590,573 2,794,346 


Qe ee ee re ae ee ey Ry a FS 43,033, 231 46,299,336 
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18.—Department of Public Works Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads 
and Bridges), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
ay Sr neeEe: Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 
shown in Table 21. 


Improve- 
: : ‘ Con- Staff and 
Year and Province or Territory Dredging! Pe BE pen ab and Giendrias Total 
epairs 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1962 
Peron averse 2. hin teak asmer eee os ee 474,105 | 6,283,743 328, 901 460, 220 7,546, 969 
SO WATOMBIANC Sets vn coe ge ares ede cesi ass 408,758 570, 964 185, 043 77, 853 1,242,618 
“SLSR ERTOO FEA ins AP ae eae Eon ae pen ee 651,682 | 2,471,847 5sonv oS 6,576 3, 665, 858 
New Brunswick......: ee, 6 alee? BEA BAS 877, 599 1,944,150 301,591 114,005 8, 237,345 
BERCLICO Re as Sri. eet BRN eee, Seat ens 770,971 | 4,080,036 948,519 380,161 6,179, 687 
BORRAT IO! | cEOn GS ao a.c cco bese es GEM nte ROME CEE. 696,857 | 11,933,064 595, 506 144,457 || 13,369, 884 
or Ss Ox ie RS 2 eo A a 215,966 | 1,075,715 46 , 362 90,008 1,428,051 
BIRR A CCHOVATIONG crete oes isis os sean een einige’ « — 21,765 2,229 _— 23,994 
OTE Le, 18h, oe SHOR BIE LIE Bo: 295,729 17,635 33,330 272,970 619, 664 
British-Oolumbiat. . Joe eee as Pe et 1,226,647 | 1,228,413 482,239 | 1,262,314 4,199,613 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ —_ 70, 182 19,282 1, 423 90, 887 
Canadas 1962; 2S. or. 6 Pea a. 5,618,314 | 29,697,514 | 3,478,755 | 2,809,987 || 41,604,570 
1963 
De tohite ta atol Ghi\e 2k ae ee 673,534 | 5,127,548 547, 414 118,614 6, 467, 110 
Princes awardalsland hii fu). kek atte w 420,577 951,741 170, 665 148,111 1,691,094 
POW SCO LIAR re Nees Sele a ee MENA Graeme ee ae 628, 585 1,792,138 376, 124 5,489 2,802,336 
INS NVIAIST UNG WLC Se ete ce Soha atte eS A Ha eel 1,032,491 728,778 160, 137 61,052 1,982,458 
(DANG OS) Opes see ie carina ir Aelia Pa oe Pe 608, 267 4,449, 535 840, 644 316,928 6,215, 374 
ROCA TIO PM Rha ae cert ees ee ee ee ee ae 395,172 | 6,530, 451 338,727 88, 257 7,352,607 
MIR TICOD BRL Re EKO EES Pete LR Oe Lae 238 , 346 66,710 69, 956 30,123 405,135 
SAA TCHE WA ee Bei, Kemet eos eee eee ee ess — 570 UE — 642 
NUT SoS OE Oe eee re er ane 263,100 5,276 28,083 75,050 371,509 
Etritisin @oldimibia at Ahrens er SNe tee eee ees 1,091,501 | 1,240,194 539, 051 269,741 3,140, 487 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ — 276,170 24,738 47,327 348, 235 
Ganadasi963.7 os. Ba ES 5,351,573 | 21,169,111 | 3,095,611 | 1,160,692 || 30,776,987 


ay 


1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. 


19.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures, 1962 and 1963 


Nore.—Figures for 1962 and 1963 are not strictly comparable with those published for previous years because 
of a change in accounting methods. 


Item 1962: 1963 
$ $ 
Administration— 
MPSA GMALCOUS | IEE Pee eicks iterate che A Sa ee AEE fo otis Geiss silane cc tees isis 1,290, 257 1,207, 123 
Tearrteyen lle eae waits eho ois 42 bean MR Rneee Orth 0 cadc oto cmmogo omic Domes 712,873 699, 966 
RRO OG TUNG Wats «FE: shite o 6 cfu ois ais 9 ts, an « pus Sm ft AES ANT 9 a aly Ktahag mrarad Pam Sina 557,573 576, 759 
Operation and Maintenance— 
See ERVCS AUC IVALOS bees chcie. aiose ave, favs 5 0,00 «actA OG I ES  RR oa ok EUS es ool 3,524,746 3, 837, 642 
EMCO IDOROTIGS f AADC yh dau deere cron ounces of qelee eh ss udgess ded > aoe 365, 132 412,524 
Pirintenance aaterialsanGiSeryl COS a.rweis > «eas! «estes lviots)- » 6 «eta D ofels|eiS elena. elle « #6 1, 226, 895 1,402,801 
Merete LGUsOL TOTICHOO LAKCS ers cc crct ye nee chee gcsn al Sis) nef sie. diel gacelaye ohn aEe) eaten 360, 374 382,767 
Other operation and maintenance expenses. .... 0. ee ee tenement eee 148, 875 195,479 
SHY Bee oe. BAS bape Us ee os Me OF A ORS Sep tries ch Be ce hearer iter SEN ACHE HC 8,186, 725 8,715, 061 
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20.—Federal Government Revenue in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Norr.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport, the Public Accounts and the annual 
reports of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Department and Item 1962 1963 Department and Item 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport Department of Public Works 
Marine Services................. 5,172,578 | 7,040,948 |Karnings of Dry Docks........ 389,499 400,316 
Gansllaner te ne a4. on ietetore Sess. 357, 952 402,852 || Champlain Dock, Lauzon..... 158, 763 236, 824 
Fines and forfeitures........... 3, 660 2,397 || Lorne Dock, Lauzon........... 58, 458 50,144 
Steamship inspection.......... 168, 659 262,179 || Esquimalt new dock.......... 166,926 109,983 
Whart revente: 25./...s4-.00. fe 778,477 765,893 || Selkirk repair slip........... 5, 352 3,365 
Harbour dues #.e.cs 1 eee. 203, 321 231,749 
Measuring surveyor’s fees...... 2,344 1, 482 
Examinations—masters’ and Works and Plants Leased...... 35,908 33,513 
mates: fees) stares... BIS 8 14,010 12,712 Kangstom ary dock: | ste. meee: 12,100 12,100 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage)... 360 440 || Ferry privileges............... 681 281 
Pilotage feesarns aac. agape Se 650, 063 580, 828 Dredges and plants............ 23, 127 21,132 
Pilot Doatsees. sie. ee ee 250, 637 255, 248 
Shipping feeseqiayee< case takes oe 15,169 13,005 ||Rents from water lots, etc....... 75,640 75,120 
Marine steamer earnings....... 2,373,247 | 3,785,659 ||Refunds of expenditure reported 
Rentals—water lots and im previous Years... sacerntiaaes 449 873 621,530 
lighthouse sites.............. 42,751 37,276 |\Sundry receipts, test borings, etc. 850 1,572 
River St. Lawrence Ship —_—_____ 
Channel Service............. 15, 665 25 Totals, Department of 
Sale of land, buildings, etc..... 70,993 7,653 Public Works............. 951,770 | 1,182,051 
Merchant seamen’s identity 
rise Hea tes sy Rewwees tek taes ef cnt of ie 
isCellaneous: secksses- eee : ‘ 
Refunds previous year’s St. parece caway 
expenditures... 40. gen03 795 40,546 | 513,054 y 
Port) Warden feesss,).... S-ais..08 72,019 63, 933 nous seneneer Bed ek tins Reh Barbers 9, yee Si 10,320, 418 
ich (1 Ane ears ROMS) 9,548r 3,947 
arn Mina ak ase tf Zee Wabariage,....., 6 Meccoye aok 177,668 | 136,268 
er ae ae 2 ? Miscellancous) 0.0, eee ee 552,844} 724,591 
Totals, Department of Totals, St. Lawrence 
Transport.............. 5,175,096 | 7,042,862 Seaway Authority....... 10, 715, 7017/12, 045, 224 


21.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1962 and 1963 


Operating Net Operating Net 


Operating : Operating : 
Harbour and Year Expend- | Operating || Harbour and Year Expend- | Operating 
Revenue iture Income Revenue iture Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— Jacques Cartier 
1Q622 cee ee ne ae 2,139,617 | 2,046,045 93,572 Bridge 
1O63c deeche Seehi re 2,313,292 | 1,908,181 405,111 (Montreal)— 
a ye Mees eae ame atey ae 1,493, 654 486,324 | 1,007,330 
Satnnt-John== LOGS soot s hepato, 151,811 | 254,943 | —103, 132 
LODZ. aeeueeetereccie ues 928,052 940,511 —12,459 Champlain Bridge 
1903 ea Pile. Seve ee 1,033,725 991,344 42,381 (Montreal)— 
POG 22 ieee 162,574 181, 833 —19,259 
Chicoutimi— Ce ee 448,326 | 426,351 21,975 
19624.,0.0.tee st 132,103 33,754 98,349 | Prescott Elevator— 
1963.........- 2.00, 136, 039 37,198 SOLE IODA. cated as 928,272 | 475,313 | 452,959 
Queb NGG Ss. emeranoatty. aoe 924, 532 487 , 462 437,070 
uebec— 
10020 aceccas hte, 2,575,449 | 2,058,405 | 517,044 [Port Colborne 
ssid jag te ead Ba Is GORA ONS re cs BP bes tana ensai canarias 424,357 | 252,474 | 171,883 
a ROG SM ce enme sje 400, 264 278,032 122, 232 
Trois Rivieres— 4 Churchill 
heir Liebe ,022 7 
ies Lees tee oe A ae a on a LOG 2 So oa acn ara: 1,419,221 | 1,126,763 292, 458 
7 : , 1963; Ja.<cccw nde 1,356,568 | 1,258,578 97,990 
Montreal— Vancouver— 
LOB 2 ie Riatue anaes 11,285,893 | 7,971,152 | 3,314,741 LOG2E. scares ine 4,529,828 | 2,661,899 | 1,867,929 
ROGS Roe. eee see 12,567,151 | 8,299,401 | 4,267,750 TOGO Mee che ees 4,803,884 | 2,597,350 | 2,206,534 


1 Tolls removed June 1, 1962. 2 Commenced operations June 29, 1962. 
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Shipping Subsidies.—Table 22 shows the net amount of steamship subventions 
paid in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland 
water shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the 
Canadian Maritime Commission under statutory authority. 


22._Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Services 1963 1964 
_ EEE ee ee ee ee 
$ $ 
Western Local Services— 
@oliuRiver and, ZepalloshbsOu,. 620. SULGTR EL Re dak ISI es os Make 12,000 12,000 
Vancouver and Northern British Columbia ports, B.C.........-.-.seeeeeeeeoees 300, 000 300, 000 
Vancouver and West Coast of Vancouver Island, B.C...........0eseereee reer eees 88, 000 88, 000 
- Eastern Local Services— 

Baddeck and donas NISstl xe ees. TEs cee he ei ie elle. he eo Bara OOS 17,500 13,125 

Campobello, N.B., and Lubec, Maine, U.S.A......... 5... e sce e eee e eee eee e eens 5,950 — 
Dalhousie, N.B., and Miguasha, Que............cceeee eee e ere e eee e eee teneees 27,500 37,500 
Father Point and Baie Comeau, Que............ eee cece cece reece eee ccc eeeeereees 600, 600 1, 463, 650 
Grand Manan and the Mainland, N.B........... 0c ccc cece ee eee eee e een e eee e eee 101,500 112,700 

Halifax, Canso, Guysborough and Isle Madame, N.S...........-.. ese e reece ees 30,000 -~ 
le aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que............. ccc c cece cece ee ee ren enes 33, 000 33, 000 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (SUMMET)........... cece ere nee eee eee eeees 6, 500 6,500 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (winter)........... ce eeee eee e recente e tenes 1,700 1,700 
Magdalen Islands, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S...........eesee eens eee ees 23,000 35, 000 
Magdalen Islands and Montreal, Que............sceeeeee cece eee e ener eee enen enone —_ 100,000 
Matane and Godbout, Que............-.cccccccccccnnctnseescerscceerssecerenes _ Recaptured 
Mulgrave and Canso, N.S........ 0c. e eee e eect eee ee eee e tenn e teen cn ee en eeees 52,400 52,400 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S......-...0. se seegeceer nent een e ees 31,250 31, 250 
Murray Bay or Rimouski and North Shore of St. Lawrence River, Quema sae. vt! 35,000 35, 000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ont............. 100,000 100,000 
Pelee Island and the Mainland, Ont................20ceecce cece rece seer eseneeee 80,352 76,540 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown and Souris, P.E.I., and the Magdalen Islands, Que.. 298, 000 298,000 
Portugal Cove and Bell Island, Nfld.............cceeeee eee e ence eee e cence eeeees 150, 200 223, 285 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland...........0...ceeeeeer rere eet eeeees 72,000 84,500 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia... ....... eee cece eee e cece cece eee eees 617,000 620,998 
Prince Edward Island and North Shore of St. Lawrence River, Que............. 42,500 42,500 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que............-+.-eeeen sere ene eee eee ees 430, 000 430,000 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on North Shore of St. Lawrence River, Que......... 161,500 229,000 
Riviére du Loup and St. Siméon, Que.......... cece eee eee eee eee ene eee e nee ees 21,000 21,000 
St. Lawrence River and Gaspe ports to Chandler, Que...........-..eeeeeeeeeees 45,000 34, 042 
Saint John, N.B., Tiverton, Freeport, Westport and Yarmouth, N.S............- 38, 000 38, 000 
Sorel and fle St. TeDACE, RUC. scone ss ys ova gens Sate ae ee teli ws scree cen ee cenn tee 43, 000 43,000 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence........... cece eee ee eee eee tree e nee een en ence cnees 42,500 42,500 
Trois Pistoles and Les Escoumains, Que............. 2c cece cece cere reser eeeeeees — 5,000 

Yarmouth, N.S., and Rockland, Maine, U.S.A.........-- essence seer eter cence: 6,600 6 

Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services...........:cceee cece cece crete eeeeee 4,751,788 4,752,104 
BOCAS teen Fees re eck te eos ob pmb ndoas dere caus seed ee hate 8,264, 740 9,368,894 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919 and 
amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I 
deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters of registration of aircraft, 
licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air 
navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. 
This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns to the 
Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of commercial air services (see pp. 753- 
754). Part III deals with matters of government internal administration in connection with 
the Act. 
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International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the world engaged 
in international civil aviation imperative. Canada therefore took a major part in the 
original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The 
International Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appears in 
the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 820-827. At present Canada has air agreements with 21 other 
countries. 


Section 1.—Air Services 


Air transport services may be grouped into two broad classes—Scheduled Services 
and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air carriers that 
offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, serving designated 
points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second group 
includes the following :— 

(1) Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 
and with some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. 

(2) Irregular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 

~ tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, serving a defined 

area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit. 

(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transportation of persons 
and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the charter 
of the entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Transport 
Board. 

Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers who do not offer public transportation 
but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific 
contracts. 

Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 
purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 

Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any other 
class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aerial 
pest control, aerial advertising, aerial patrol and inspection, etc. 


(4 


SS 


(5 
(6 


' Current operations of the two major airlines forming the nucleus of Canada’s freight 
and passenger air service are outlined below. 


Air Canada.—In 1963, its 26th year of operation, Air Canada (formerly Trans- 
Canada Air Lines) carried a record 3,883,590 passengers on scheduled flights and 82,957 on 
charter flights, a total of 3,966,547. This total was 3 p.c. above that for the previous year. 
The major growth was in Atlantic charter traffic which increased eightfold and represented 
one third of Air Canada’s total Atlantic passenger travel. The high volume of transcon- 
tinental traffic recorded little change from 1962 but traffic on scheduled services to Bermuda 
and the Caribbean increased 31 p.c. Revenue passenger-miles totalled 2,887,239,000. 
Ton-miles of revenue commodity traffic, including air express, totalled 35,781,000 and ton- 
miles of air mail, 13,859,000. Income from operations amounted to $37,574,000, almost 
$7,000,000 more than the 1962 income. 


At the end of the year, Air Canada was operating over 37,267 route miles, linking 
Canada, the United States, the British Isles, Continental Europe and the Caribbean. Its 
fleet consisted of 75 aircraft—13 DC-8’s, 22 turbo-prop Vickers Vanguards and 40 turbo- 
prop Vickers Viscounts. Intensive evaluation of aircraft types to replace and complement 
the propeller-turbine aircraft now in service was completed by the end of 1963 and an initial 
order placed for six short-to-medium-range twin jet DC-9 aircraft, to be introduced into 
service in two years time. Continued improvement was made to ground services. Because 
of the major program of airport terminal building construction by the Department of 
Transport, Air Canada’s airport passenger handling facilities have benefited tremendously 
at many points. The new electronic reservations system, known as ReserVec, went into 
full operation in 1963, enabling passengers to obtain almost instantaneous confirmation of 
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reservations requests. ReserVec, designed and manufactured in Canada, is the most 
modern system of its kind in the world. At the year-end, Air Canada employees numbered 
11,330. 


1.— Operating Statistics of Air Canada (formerly TCA), 1954-63 


ap eee etelien sole her On ES eee ee ee ee eS es 


Traffic Operating Revenue i ‘ 
perating O ti 
Year Revenue ° Expend- kiya 
Revenue : Freight F Surplus 
Com- Mail |P. : Total’ t 
Passenger! ty odity? oa assenger) and Mail vie tare = 
*000 "006 *000 
No. passenger- ton- ton- $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
miles miles miles 
HYD4) ee ee 1,488,349 852,476 10,193 6,942 53,124 13,077 68, 764 67,732 +1, 033 
OSD SG) ih: 1,682,195 969, 392 12,175 7,704 61,105 14,314 77,428 76,771 +657 
ee 2,072,912 | 1,191,784 14,476 8,613 74,479 15,639 91,306 89,197 +2,109 
i ieee 2e50u, (lo | LcSoer il 15,478 9, 855 86,524 16,055 | 104,996 96, 680 +8,315 
| LOSE Sears Ps 2,785,523 | 1,625,689 15,395 10,386 | 101,553 17,407 | 120,555 | 108,130 | +12, 425 
A959 le Noe 3,209,197 | 1,828,902 17,753 10,905 | 114,339 18,293 | 134,679 | 120,120} +14,559 
1960 5 mis check 3,440,303 2,050, 600 20, 868 11,593 127,596 19,307 148, 987 134, 263 +14,724 
LOG] cents os 3,712,068 | 2,481,122 24,091 11,934 | 148,301 19,466 | 165,436 | 143,370 | +22,066 
POG Qhrs hee, 3,865,408 | 2,659,578 29, 827 12,862 | 158,792 91,914 | 183,473 | 152,821 | -+30,652 
LOGS PES 3,966,547 | 2,887,239 35,781 13,859 | 167,653 24,088 | 199,390 | 161,816 | +87,574 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 3 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines operates a 
45,287-mile route pattern linking five continents as well as major cities in Canada. This 
pattern comprises 6,900 domestic route miles, including 2,450 miles on Canadian mainline 
service. 

In 1963, CPA carried 498,245 passengers, a greater number than in any other year 
since the company’s inception in 1942. The increase in passenger load, on both domestic 
and international routes, amounted to 8.0 p.c. over 1962 and revenue passenger-miles on 
international routes showed a substantial advance. 


CPA’s international routes, 37,600 miles in extent, operate from Vancouver to Hono- 
lulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia on the South Pacific service; to Japan and Hong 
Kong via the Great Circle Route across the North Pacific; from Vancouver, Calgary and 
Edmonton to Amsterdam via the Polar Route; and across the Atlantic from Montreal to 
Portugal, Spain and Italy. A South American network serves Mexico City, Lima, Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. ‘Three services link Mexico with Windsor, Toronto and Montreal in 
Eastern Canada and Vancouver in the West. In Canada, CPA operates a mainline trans- 
continental service linking Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal and a domestic 
network of north-south routes in British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon Territory. 


CPA’s fleet of aircraft consists of 22 aircraft, including five Douglas Super DC-8’s, five 
Bristol Britannias, three Douglas DC-6B’s, one Douglas DC-6AB, one Convair 240, 
three Douglas DC-3’s and four other types. ‘The international routes are served by the 
Super DC-8’s and the Bristol Britannias, and the domestic routes are served by the other 
aircraft. The transcontinental route is served by Super DC-8’s. 


Independent Airlines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers— 
Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited—there are four domestic air carriers 
licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, Eastern Provincial 
Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, Nfld.; Quebecair, Rimouski, Que.; TransAir Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Licensed Canadian air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1963 held valid 
operating certificates covering 41 scheduled, 155 flying training, and 1,594 other non-sched- 
uled and specialty services. These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing 


. 


effective access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, 
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act as feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as 
recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial advertising, 
aerial patrol and inspection. 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited——This company (successor to Maritime 
Central Airways—purchased in 1963) operates throughout the Atlantic Provinces, eastern 
Quebec, Labrador and Greenland. It serves Charlottetown and Summerside in Prince 
Edward Island; Moncton and Dalhousie in New Brunswick; New Glasgow and Halifax in 
Nova Scotia; Stephenville, Corner Brook, Gander and St. John’s in Newfoundland; Goose 
Bay and Saglek in Labrador; Sept Iles and the Magdalen Islands in Quebec; and the French 
Islands of St. Pierre-Miquelon. 


The Airways fleet consists of four H.P. Dart Heralds, one DC-4, two C-46’s, five 
DC-3’s, five PBY Canso’s, four Cessna 185’s, five DH Beavers, two 8-55 helicopters, two 
Super Cub’s and one Beechcraft 18. The company carries on an extensive air freight 
service throughout the above areas and conducts many specialty services such as mineral 
exploration, the transporting of hunting and fishing parties, ambulance service and forestry, 
seal and ice patrol services. 


Quebecair.—Quebecair, a privately owned commercial airline with headquarters at 
Rimouski, serves various points in the Province of Quebec including Montreal, Quebec, 
Saguenay, Riviére du Loup, Rimouski, Mont Joli, Sept Iles, Wabush, Schefferville, Gagnon, 
Baie Comeau, Forestville, Manicouagan and Murray Bay. No point served is more than 
five flying hours from Montreal. 


The company began operations in 1946 under the name of Rimouski Aviation Syndicate 
and was incorporated under the name of Rimouski Airlines in 1947. At the beginning of 
1954, the newly created Rimouski Airlines bought out Gulf Aviation and formed Quebecair. 
Since then, passenger service has multiplied six times, air mail carried fourteen times and 
freight carried sixteen times. The number of passengers flown in 1963 was 105,045 and 
the amount of freight carried totalled 1,825,823 lb. 


The Quebecair fleet consists of four DC-3’s, three F-27’s, and one C-46 cargo aircraft. 


TransAir Limited.—TransAir operates scheduled, charter, and sportsmen’s flights in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Northwest Territories. Thirty aircraft are in 
service from headquarters in Winnipeg and a major base in Churchill. Scheduled flights 
also originate from Pickle Lake and Sioux Lookout in Ontario, and Lac du Bonnet and 
Norway House in Manitoba. The airline has scheduled Viscount, DC-4 and DC-3 services 
over 7,107 unduplicated miles. Mainline stops are made at Winnipeg, Brandon, Dauphin, 
The Pas, Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Thompson and Churchill in Manitoba; Red Lake, Winisk 
and Ottawa in Ontario; Montreal in Quebec; and Yorkton, Regina, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert in Saskatchewan. TransAir also has regular flights between Churchill and Rankin 
Inlet, Baker Lake and Coral Harbour in the Northwest Territories. From its Winnipeg 
and Churchill bases, TransAir operates the vertical re-supply flights to the four main sites 
in the Canadian sector of the Distant Early Warning Line. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited.—Pacific Western Airlines Limited, with head office at 
Vancouver International Airport, is one of the largest independent air carriers in Canada. 
Route miles in the system total almost 7,200 and services operated include scheduled 
mainline, local regular unit toll and charter flights in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon 
Territory, the Northwest Territories including the Arctic islands, and British Columbia. 


Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated by Pacific Western northbound 
from Edmonton to Dawson Creek, Peace River, McMurray, Uranium City, Fort Smith, 
Pine Point, Fort Resolution, Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Norman 
Wells and Inuvik. Regular local services are flown from Yellowknife to Cambridge Bay 
and Resolute Bay; and from Inuvik to Aklavik to Fort McPherson to Arctic Red River. 
Local services also originate from Norman Wells to Fort Good Hope, Fort Norman, 
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Wrigley and Fort Simpson; and from Yellowknife to Rocher River, Port Radium, Copper- 
mine and Bathurst. The first no-reservations-required airbus service in Canada operates 
daily between Edmonton and Calgary. 


On the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, 
Powell River, Campbell River and Port Hardy and local services are operated between 
Prince Rupert, Stewart, Ford’s Cove, Anyox, Maple Bay and Alice Arm in northern 
British Columbia. In addition, charter services are operated out of Vancouver, Nelson, 
Kamloops, Prince George, Terrace and Prince Rupert and, in the Northern Division, from 
Edmonton, Peace River, Fort Smith, Hay River, Yellowknife, Inuvik and Cambridge Bay. 


Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 48 and range from DC-6B’s, DC-4’s, 
Super 46’s and DC-3’s on mainline services, to Otters, Beavers, Grumman Goose and 
Cessnas on charter and freight flights. Revenue passengers carried in 1963 totalled 158,600, 
freight and express carried amounted to 16,808,006 lb. and miles flown numbered 4,119,534. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the end 
of 1963, there were 21 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian 
operating certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled com- 
mercial air services into Canada:— 


Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., operating between Montreal, Canada, and Mexico City, Mexico. 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France), operating between Paris and other points in 
Metropolitan France, Montreal, Canada, and Chicago, U.S.A., and beyond. 


Alitalia (Italian International Airlines), operating between Rome and Milan, Italy, Montreal, 
Canada, and Chicago, U.S.A 


American Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto, Canada, and New York/Newark, U.S.A. 


British Overseas Airways Corp., operating between London and Manchester, England; Prestwick, 
Scotland; Shannon, Ireland; Montreal and Toronto, Canada; and between London, England, 
Montreal, Canada, Bermuda, Barbados, Trinidad, Bahamas, Jamaica and Antigua. 


Deutsche Lufthansa Atkiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Hamburg, 
Germany, and other points abroad, Montreal, Canada, and Chicago, U.S.A. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal, Canada, and 
New York, U.S.A.,-and between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal, Canada, and Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 


ee ea Dutch Airlines, operating between Montreal, Canada, and Amsterdam, the Nether- 
ands. 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto, Canada, and Buffalo, U.S.A. 


North Central Airlines, Inc., operating between Port Arthur/Fort William, Canada, and Duluth/ 
Superior, U.S.A. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal, Canada, and Boston, U.S.A., via Concord, 
Montpelier-Barre, Burlington, White River Junction, U.S.A. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., operating between Winnipeg, Canada, and Fargo, U.S.A., and between 
punpepolis/ St. Paul, U.S.A., Winnipeg and Edmonton, Canada, Anchorage, Alaska, 
and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander, 
Canada, and points in Britain. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., operating between Sydney, Australia, San Francisco, U.S.A., and 
Vancouver, Canada. 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines, operating between Brussels, Belgium; Manchester, England; 
Shannon, Ireland; and Montreal, Canada. 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander, 
Canada, and points in Europe. 


Swiss Air Transport Company Ltd. (Swissair), operating between points in Switzerland, Mont- 
real, Canada, and points in the U.S.A. 


United Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver, Canada, and Seattle, U.S.A. 
West Coast Airlines, Inc., operating between Calgary, Canada, and Spokane, U.S.A. 
Western Air Lines, Inc., operating between Calgary, Canada, and Great Falls, U.S.A. 


Wien-Alaska Airlines Inc., operating between Whitehorse, Y.T., Canada, and Fairbanks and 
Juneau, Alaska, U.S.A. 
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Flying Schools and Clubs.—At the end of 1963, 88 commercial flying schools were 
registered as members of the Air Transport Association of Canada. During the year, these 
schools instructed and graduated 1,569 students as private pilots and 331 students as com- 
mercial pilots. 


Membership in the 35 flying clubs connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association numbered 8,647 at the end of 1963. During the year these clubs instructed 
and graduated 1,132 students as private pilots and 76 students as commercial pilots. 


Weather Services.—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch, 
Department of Transport, to meet the demands of the general public and all basic economic 
endeavours such as agriculture, industry, forestry, shipping and fishing. Meteorological 
service is provided to national and international aviation. The military meteorological 
requirements in Canada and overseas are met by special co-operative arrangements with 
the Department of National Defence. The observing and forecasting of ice conditions in 
navigable waters, both inland and coastal, have expanded rapidly in recent years. 


There are 52 forecast offices in Canada, one on shipboard and three in Europe. Fore- 
cast offices are linked by 55,300 miles of teletype and radio-teletype circuits, and a national 
facsimile system 14,600 miles long is used for the distribution of meteorological information 
in chart form. As of Jan. 1, 1964, the Branch maintained 281 surface synoptic and hourly 
weather reporting stations, a network of 32 radiosonde stations including five in the Arctic 
operated jointly with the United States, 61 stations recording upper winds, and 1,949 cli- 
matological stations. One Ocean Weather Station in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of 
Vancouver, is maintained under International Agreement (see also p. 43). 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are classified in Table 2 by 
administrative agency, as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane bases, and 
military airfields. The unlicensed aerodromes and seaplane bases shown are kept in vary- 
ing degrees of readiness but lack one or more of the facilities usually found in licensed air- 
ports, such as lights, passenger accommodation, ground/air communication, etc. Asso- 
ciated with these facilities is a network of radio aids to navigation designed to facilitate en 
route navigation and safe landings under low visibility conditions. 


On Apr. 1, 1964, the Department of Transport operated 75 low frequency radio ranges. 
(with one under construction) and 36 VHF omni-directional ranges (with 11 under con- 
struction and five in the planning stage). Instrument Landing Systems in operation 
totalled 42 (with four under construction) and there were 197 non-directional beacons in 
operation (with 10 under construction). All of the operating facilities are regularly 
flight-checked and calibrated by civil aviation inspectors. 


2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at Apr. 1, 1964 


Type of Facility and Operator | Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont.} Man.|Sask.]Alta.| B.C.|N.W.T.| Y.T. || Total 


Licensed Airports (Land)— 


Department of Transport...... il 1 3 2 a 20 4 4 6 22 12 5 87 
Municipal Sy acest cnt at ikran 1| — 1 Sila 2208220 Daler US eile lark aeeilig — 2 104 
PUVA Ose ete. arenas ee 3 2 1 3) 240035 fe ae Bi 16 1 1| — 104 
HGP OLS cn weet ee ee cts — — —|— 2 8 1] — 5 — — 16 
Unlicensed Aerodromes— 
Department of Transport...... 1| — —-|;— 3 6 2 2); — 9 5 4 32 
Municipalt 9 oatiak nee 3), — 3 aly hd 4 OF loees 11 16 1 3 89 
Privators ee Jy. «les Bee 3 1 1 105) 265/04 ies OSsIMiAT | goa 7|— 294 
Abandoned or unknown....... 4}; — 1| — 6 r/ 2 5 4) 39 1 4 ie: 
TICHDHOTUS Ss ee cas ra ee te _ _— —|— iy 4; —| -—-| — 3 _ _ 8 
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2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
: as at Apr. 1, 1964—concluded 


Type of Facility and Operator | Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B./ Que.|Ont. |Man.|Sask.|Alta.|B.C.|N.W.T.| Y.T. || Total 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No.| No. | No. |} No. 


Licensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport...... _— 


LETRAS ieee SRE MES SSS: _ —- 1| — 1 14 1 1 1 10 — 2 31 

P2TIMALE. Ah ih TMs «seats hs oak 7 == 2 1 70 97 85 24 4 54 27 4 325 
Unlicensed Seaplane Bases— 

Department of Transport...... — = a=5| ea eS ee Sar 9 —— = 9 

UU PVAIST SS seat oatca ora e ass aicesn cousin open —_— — 1 1 1 10 7 4 2 5 1| — 32 

PTEVALOT alter TT rece ee: 12; — — Te S20 sie 14 9} — Te aes 15]; — 100 

Abandoned or unknown..... 17 1 9 Gel) S235 (Re Ue | alls 9 Gultels 19 5 136 
Military Airfields— 

CP DRESS Se: ET ae ae 3 1 af 2 Culiekd 3 3 5 3 —_ 2 44 
Lot hol are ale taa at Sabet UP NES) See a Sgt ee CoN Sete et SS 5 
ue Neseetne, A wane, eee a 5 — — SO ee ee | | — —_ 3 
RUS ceNawiventtcckutaceiccs Metolad 1] — —} —| —| —| — FF —) —-] 1; — 2 
Ss AmB Once tse: Seis tact 1]; — —|/ —}]‘—| -— 1) — |). — |= 21} — 23 

Totals, Land Bases......... 16 4] 10] 20] 100] 118 | 55 | 180) 81 | 178 27 18 807 

Totals, Seaplane Bases..... 36 hei 9 | 115 | 149 | 65] 38] 20} 118 63 11 638 

Totals, Military Airfields. . 5 1 4 3 6 | 16 5 3 7 3 22 2 77 


Grand Totals.......... 57 6 | 27 | 32 | 224 | 283 | 125 | 221 | 108 | 299 112 31 || 1,522 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic and 
to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled air space and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 
plished through airport control, terminal control and area control services. These and other 
allied services are described below. 


Airport Control Service provides control service to flights operating in the vicinity of major 
civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions and other 
factors indicate its néed in the interest of flight safety. The service also includes the control 
of all traffic on the manoeuvring area of the airport. Control is effected by means of direct 
radiotelephone communication or visual signals. Airport control towers are located at: 
Whitehorse, Y.T.; Victoria (international), Port Hardy, Abbotsford and Vancouver, B.C.; 
Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton (industrial) and Edmonton (international), Alta.; Saska- 
toon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg (international), Man.; Lakehead, Windsor, London, 
Toronto Island, Toronto (international), Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal (inter- 
national), Cartierville, Quebec, Baie Comeau and Sept Iles, Que.; Moncton, Fredericton 
and Saint John, N.B.; Halifax (international) and Sydney, N.S.; Gander (international), 
Nfid.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. 


Area Control Service provides control service to en route flights operating within controlled air- 
space during weather conditions that prevent a pilot from seeing other aircraft or obstruc- 
tions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the flight. Area control centres 
are located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Moncton, N.B., Goose Bay and Gander, Nfld. Each centre is connected with control 
towers, terminal control units, communications stations and operation offices within its area 
by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio circuits, and 
through radio communications facilities available at these stations to all aircraft requiring 
area control service. Area control centres are also capable of communicating directly with 
most pilots flying within their control areas. Each area control centre is similarly con- 
nected with adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This com- 
munications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of all 
aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules (IF R) and a general 
record of aircraft operating in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules within its control 
area. In addition to providing area control service to aircraft operating within controlled 
airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander Control Centre provides control service within 
the airspace over approximately one half of the North Atlantic Ocean. The Vancouver 
Area Control Centre also provides control service over the Pacific Ocean within the Van- 
couver Oceanic Control Area. 
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Terminal Control Service consists of the provision of separation to aircraft operating in accordance 
with IFR in the vicinity of all controlled airports. This service is normally provided by 
area control centres but separate terminal control units have been established at Calgary 
and Edmonton (international), Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Lakehead, Toronto, 
North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Quebec, Que.; Halifax, N.S.; Gander, Nfld.; and Frobisher, 
N.W.T. 


Northern Area Control Service, inaugurated Sept. 26, 1963, is provided by the Edmonton, Winni- 
peg and Goose area control centres for aircraft flying above 23,000 feet, and is available 
throughout more than 3,000,000 sq. miles of Northern Canada. 


Radar Control Service is provided extensively in the control of IFR traffic, both in terminal 
areas and while en route. Terminal service is provided at Vancouver, B.C.; Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Lakehead, Toronto, 
North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal and Quebec, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; 
and Gander, Nfld. En route service is provided by area control centres and by one radar 
unit located at Kenora, Ont. Ground Control Approach Service is provided at Gander, 
Nfid., Montreal, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 


Flight Information Service is provided by all air traffic control units, but particularly by all area 
control centres. It consists of advice and information useful for the safe and efficient con- 
duct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data concern- 
ing aids to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and transportation facilities, and other 
data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. 


Alerting Service ensures that appropriate organizations are notified of aircraft that may be in 
need of search and rescue aid. This entails the maintenance and constant supervision of a 
continuous record of active flights to ensure that failure of an aircraft to arrive at the planned 
destination notified to air traffic control is detected immediately. The service is available 
to any pilot who files either a flight plan or flight notification with air traffic control. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the Canada- United States boundary at certain designated cus- 
toms airports. This is achieved through the prompt notification by air traffic control, at 
a pilot’s request, of the customs officer at the destination airport of the intended arrival 
and of the need for customs clearance. 


Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified air operations within con- 
trolled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and military 
activity areas in controlled and uncontrolled airspace. The Airspace Reservation Co- 
ordination Office, located at Ottawa, is responsible for co-ordinating all airspace reservations 
in Canada and in the Gander and Vancouver Oceanic Control Areas. 


Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


The total number of aircraft movements at Department of Transport controlled air- 
ports in Canada during 1963 was 2,251,561. 


Section 2.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


Table 3 provides a picture of commercial civil aviation in Canada for the years 1959- 
63. It shows data on miles and hours flown, traffic carried, fuel and oil consumed, em- 
ployees, salaries and operating revenues and expenses, by type of service, for Canadian 
air carriers followed by summary statistics for both Canadian and foreign air carriers 
operating in Canada. Figures for Canadian carriers include domestic and international 
operations, and figures for foreign companies cover miles and hours flown over Canadian 
territory only and exclude passengers and goods in transit through Canada. Unit toll 
service refers to the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit, whereas bulk 
service is the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per mile or per hour for the 
entire aircraft. Other flying services comprise non-transportation services such as flying 
training, aerial photography and aerial patrol and inspection. 


ro 
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ee rar ee 


3._Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


i | | | | 


Canadian Carriers— 
Unit Toll Transportation (revenue 
traffic only)— 


Hours-flowsssoere eae ae ae No. 350,019 383,181 327,555 312, 395 298, 655 
Wiles Hows. © acy «cae ste ig 77,405, 581 80, 246, 283 76,008,312 76,040,318 75,746,629 
Passengers carried............. a 4,176,501 4,218, 431 4,543,009 4,792,409 4, 864, 855 
Cargo and excess baggage 

MST ETOCS ip ia gore sole Qrepncaressanye lb. 76, 464, 625 80, 152,652 80, 823, 898 93,064, 818 99,063,385 
Mailicarried 2050.2. ete iS 32, 894,779 34, 633, 139 35,749, 456 38, 430,775 41, 892,927 
Passenger-miles............... No.| 2,357,386,420 | 2,671,926,081 | 3,157,518,367 | 3,463,727,291 3, 623, 020, 400 
Cargo and excess baggage ton- 

AVITOS RA Te are ere eee ne $f 29, 505, 264 35,316, 334 38, 504, 034 45, 427, 320 53, 618, 163 
Moailtton-milesiy<.: ......0:)..-0:c000 <s 13,115, 587 13,706,091 14,094, 209 15, 289,672 17,530, 240 


Bulk Transportation (revenue 
traffic only)— 


Hours flown igi.2 fea. No. 259,188 230,670 248, 102 230,525 250, 988 
Miles flowin 120 ath. .<...t-foe inter H 28,701,522 23, 938,740 21,569, 202 23,277,049 26, 818,278 
Passengers carried............. yi 504, 763 508, 984 407, 888 476,390 562, 489 
Freight carried......:......... Ib. | 126,523,737 | 123,200,348 | 111,504,022 | 105,082,430 | 110, 102,115 


Other Flying Services (revenue 


traffic only)— 
Hours flown ois tees bos. Ze No. 155, 022 81,059 75, 808 83, 382 80,930 


a | EEE 


Canadian Carriers, All Services— 
Revenue Traffic— 


Plourstilowauers. Lasker <6 «03, No. 764, 229 694,910 646, 465 626, 302 630, 573 
INGilestilowin cise Siete seh 5.0 «1s ss 106,107,103 | 104,185,023 97,577,514 99,317,367 | 102,564,907 
Passengers carried............. ce 4,681, 264 4,727,415 4,950, 897 5,268,799 5, 427, 344 
Cargo and excess baggage 
CATTIOG fsi4a FUSES RES. PH Ib. | 202,988,362 | 203,353,000 | 192,327,920 | 196,776,738 | 209,165,500 
Goods carried (incl. mail)..... §§ 235,883,141 | 237,986,139 | 228,077,376 | 236,578,023 | 251,058, 427 
Non-revenue Traffic— 
HoursHflowinwe 3) bros eentelg.k No. 31,624 24,251 28, 863 25, 882 21,738 
Passenger-miles.............0+- oa 100,192,596 | 127,072,658 | 148,517,121 | 176,277,219 | 203,399, 987 
Goods ton-miles............... < 4, 287, 822 5, 244,953 5,965, 235 6, 449, 798 6,601,370 
Pol Constimed saci acess. + Semen gal.| 122,055,240 | 139,425,893 | 175,201,010 | 191,343,196 207, 490, 519 
UL CORSUTIIG G6 aiere sosaieueiceudia cara. er nae 889, 423 812, 232 475,994 310,015 405, 999 
Average employees.............. No. 16,565 17,106 17,700 17,810 17,577 
Salaries and wages paid.......... $ 86, 148, 440 95,650,809 | 102,200,745 | 105,636,970 | 108,538,372 
Operating revenues.............- $ 220,423,558 | 235,973,562 | 254,873,901 | 284,618,321 308, 835, 913 
Operating expenses..............- $ 219,487,993 | 237,714,284 | 257,445,532 | 277,333,944 | 294,142,170 


nf | 


Canadian and Foreign Carriers— 
All Services (revenue traffic only)— 


ERoura Ho wittad ware see els soit cata No. 798,527 712,371} 649, 1071 642, 2841 646, 9562 
Wes Oe tines om « aeons oe ganar ee 110,889,252 | 109,699,725 | 103,335,386 | 104,851,093 | 108,282,021 
Passengers carried............. fe 5,316,001 5,451, 716 5,740,577 6,064,074 6,278,298 
Cargo and excess baggage 

CAUTIOUS: fees eehid. ee ass Ib. | 214,391,889 | 217,220,865 | 211,044,506 | 218,487,619 | 229,636, 108 
Mail Carri@G a. diry safe niga aan: “¢ 35, 558, 226 37,579, 496 39,024, 564 41,596, 384 45,210,723 


Unit Toll Transportation (revenue 
traffic only )— 


Passenger-miles.........+.«+0- No.| 2,495,682,456 | 2,847,022,735 | 3,352,704,994 | 3,666,655,321 |3,832, 248, 493 
Cargo and excess baggage ton- 

DAPIS EB cece chs A> sane axtoe ‘f 31, 296, 521 39,044,787 42,476, 457 50,045,948 58,747,717 
Mail ton-miles..............++. < 13, 702, 638 14,321,366 14, 856, 343 15,995, 107 18,302 , 847 


1 Includes other flying services. 


Summary statistics of Canadian and foreign commercial air carriers, by type of 
carrier, are given in Table 4 for 1963. No breakdown between the domestic and the inter- 
national operations of the Canadian carriers is available for bulk services. For the foreign 
carriers, hours and miles reported are those flown over Canadian territory only and passen- 
gers and goods in transit through Canada are excluded. 
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It is interesting to note that the six scheduled carriers—those holding a Class I licence 
from the Air Transport Board—accounted for 87 p.c. of all revenue passengers transported 
by Canadian carriers during 1963. Their share of the goods carried amounted to approxi- 


mately 45 p.c. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Canadian and Foreign Commercial Air Carriers, by Type, 1963 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign Carriers 


It Scheduled : Total 
ey Non- United Other Carriers 
Domestic | International | scheduled States Foreign 
Services Services 
Unit Toll Transportation 
(revenue traffic only)— 
Hours: flownlps. sen No. 194,389 72,451 31,815 3,780 11,538 313,973 
Malesetlown Wyre tees. sé 46,116,174 25,685,890 | 3,944,565 916,219 | 4,398,908 81,061,756 
Passengers carried...... eS 3,292,660 1,443), 725 128,470 586, 348 230,991 5,682,194 
Goods ecarried........... lb. 95, 203, 054 35,514,612 | 10,238,646 | 9,684,229 | 14,947,275 165,587,816 
Passenger-miles......... No.|2,098, 839,900 |1,502,272,397 | 21,908,103 | 24,853,059 |184,375,034 || 3,832,248, 493 
Goods ton-miles........ ¢ 42,456, 763 25,581,110 | 3,110,530 222,030 | 5,680,131 77,050, 564 
Bulk Transportation 
(revenue traffic only )— 
Hours towns. - No. 45,601 205, 387 24 1,041 252,053 
Moilesiilown-e).042- 70000 - 8,272,170 18,546, 108 6, 087 395, 900 27,220, 265 
Passengers carried...... cs 169,749 392,740 3,340 30,275 596, 104 
Freight carried......... lb. 24,768,705 85, 333, 410 — 209 , 637 110,311,752 


5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 


Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63 


Item 1961 
$ 
Expenditure 
Alr"Trans port: Board. co 2. 8ot Ceaser act ies th tock Goce ack eee 590,890 
Air Services. )tan .e9e eee. oon nia ine oe cone nace eee een eee eee 4,818,175 
General Administrattoneeen sd Cccutcc tic ttt coe eer eee eee 1,564, 429 
Construction Services Administration...............ccececccccceceeceees 3,253, 746 
Civil: Aviation TBranch ere kee ence ron cote le ee eee EOE ee 29,958,090 
Controliok CivaleAviation (ish. sae wee cite «cian: aoe ac. vic ommn mawWor wees 2,835,305 
Airports and other ground services—operation and maintenance.......... 19, 208,000 
Airway and airport traffic control—operation and maintenance........... , 802,517 
Contributions to other governments or international agencies for the 
operation and: maintenance of -airportss. . 4. ss. ages wee. 4. mee. oneraace ss 218,705 
Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of local 
airports and Telatedtacilitiesss....ctt eet ee. een ote ees ee ee 254, 163 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation................. 639, 400 
Exchequer Court: A wands.i sno Sts ante acne ee eee —_ 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch.........................-. 20,611, 217 
Radio aids to air and marine navigation—administration, operation and 
maintenance (including the former Telegraph and Telephone Service). .} 17,879,682 
Radio Act and Regulations—administration, operation and maintenance..| 2,731,535 
Northwest Communications Systems—Deficit............0..cceceeeeeeee wo 
Meteorological Bran chi. 62.9 sec R eat sear aeaee eins a, 15,059, 297 
Totals; Kxpenditures, 26.5 22 2 ee eee. eo. Gee 71, 037, 669 
Revenue and Receipts 
Air-Services‘Administrationy:? ssc 7.4:248..0. 5keo. eee. eee Ae 8,607 
Construction Branch Administration. ..............00.0.000 0. ccc cee eeee 947 


1962 


850, 941 


5,443,951 
1,786,935 
3,657,016 


32,319,901 
3,340, 752 


20,762,291 
7,500, 249 


217,542 


105, 667 
393, 400 


21,821,570 


18, 822, 907 
2,998, 663 


16,900,780 


77,337,143 


8,680 
1,589 


1963 


814, 487 


5,630,511 
1,908, 955 
3,721,556 


32,591,336 
4,043,075 
19,754, 767 
8,168,774 


244,596 
87,600 
282,474 
10, 050 
21,736, 705 
18,795, 872 
2,875, 287 
65, 546 


17, 403, 992 


78,177,031 


13, 128 
872 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63—concluded 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 

RCAVAACA VIR CIOMNL PRDATICED WW. CALLA RS ca We cdvis hc. noehin na adn S16 Gein 11,494,911 | 14,758,453 | 15,676,753 
eTEy ALOFT y DLO Ly COL ULICA LOSS oleic sishin seys «Supers Sele Go Suovelo lees ei sieyhie clehe! yh. 4 25, 600 19,415 18,135 
PREP OT UN CONCE COS. a. .a8 oie < Cent UG ttneial- 2c eaVEP Sete Gok lCheM aycienbelare oe Ger eleie @ 691 1,045 1,300 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates...............02000005 15,940 15,191 14, 155 
BUN OSG ONCT ORS CS AA CLUE Rs ach. « aya aieits ose ei jaccolbuals. apsbo dn puso ahesimapy.s Toran 5, 767 6,707 7,246 
AUC TOMAL cme eee ee its Sate eer ce TORS eee Mee hee OTe 366, 994 473,585 494,854 
Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restaurants 

GRACO KAD ATS 2OUCS ipa cinch Sua oe tone rh eucus itis; euciores asus ea oe semeal s Penaeus’ 1,662,723 | 2,328,448 2,372, 865 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant and snack bars, telephone, 

DALiine iCal TENbALG <tr) CNL tAa ke os Sten wil cates bale Or Odch os imelenh ee 2,364,101 3, 208, 950 3,786,018 
DNS SU TM IStEA AIH) LPOG St ta iace das gar Soa vias atnstSis:*, dust Rene ona Wome s< cases cs, absioah DS eases 4,820,617 | 6,580,628 7,085, 134 
Aircraft parking and handling..............5.... ORS ARC Ce Meer eee 63, 891 71, 243 78, 086 

MBOWCIBEI VIGOR urtocidss vases « paint. delay ole OM Pehle. aban oe 131,591 140, 822 163, 234 
UN PEST SW SYa” SETS, ape SaaS 9 Seer RET eon ee gg a ag, a 55,973 66, 667 26, 841 
MISH ONE BEL VICE. SEs Re Ee, MT a. CEE, SOEs Oe eee 3,611 3,519 5,094 
heenvascionrool—tumstiless.3..60 .....gissne. . 22d: ier sll abd... cashes .o 75,831 109, 421 122,976 
TAA DAT SGOLAP EG SNACE ANC DON UNG sc 5 sic acta aug Giste Heese AH s Sis po oes al 5 <0 cs 85, 245 52, 899 82, 420 
SASUTTRE? CN VALRS Scie ant cies ta oll ae eee ea SN gee AY CA a Lee 36, 850 43,750 74,285 
Sales (water, land and buildings, parking meters, etc.)..............0000- 120,125 277, 833 268, 476 
Gander Airport (coal sales, heating, electricity, etc.)..........ccce eee eees 65,000 54, 661 48,901 
POT OMURMT SN VESGIOCN UM ccs toe ce sa sole cah es tens ciaitts set kewes fect et 10, 263 9,811 8,620 
Aur TroupeiaAcuMitics feeahy. vse cer Berens odes 18. eithe ts 2. es cereeerasd 992,399 742,667 444 438 
Joint userterminal facilities ChaTge |. i. wes.oms stasis sisi pmia. dds as bp eieriors exe — 213, 804 313,098 
ATP ratie CONT OU LL VISiON: + shee eats is ee Me ie ee SOP EEY Mens Ones 15, 435 3,391 678 
Suna? yssenvicesrand sundrieses: cis .logtic ask. os RR Eines. se wemens Fa... 232 555 247, 454 144,168 
Rietands. Hrevious VATS OXPCNGIGULC: mis «,; uk sas, sca o alls lo Siereyeuars.opg ace Slee ele ies 343, 709 86,542 T5738 

Telecommunications and Electronics Branch......................0005: 3,883,597 | 3,002,717 8,419, 280 
ETE TAEDAVG Us Sake be We'ss ip Core Ieg ayn. ER COIL ME Ge Ae ee 996, 630 856,574 856,377 
SOMMIMIDICHUIONTACINCICS. OF, 00. Ae hate Dh tts Sees ee fo eee Tah. wt ae 2, 152 2,318 2,326 
Wessare tollstts. ars. Sache. Seder ito Fak. de. ee 419,062 390,757 334, 864 
Private commercial broadczsting station licence fees..............20e008- 1, 266,128 739, 694 1,109,160 
RAULOVOPEA LOLS EXAMINA LLOMICES ©. Gams rc Lees areal cikdin’ crete miokole othe ols. ale 6,644 7,645 6,931 
ELE cIOISUA LION CENCE MCCS! re OM. ot. tus eae eae dae «Mans WRvetads «Aas 360, 328 384,545 500, 981 
Rentals (living quarters, space control lines and power, etc.)............. 447,916 533, 172 515,131 
Sales (land and buildings, power services, publications, miscellaneous 

CLES tO. Larddee el Birds tees Aiea PE AG 20> Fg a eh RD eae oe EE 241,513 16, 456 32,163 
Telephone and telegraph services and tolls..............cceeeeeseeeeeeees 55, 752 6,793 307 
PMB COM ANGOUBS scoters ee Cae oe RTE ean MAAN cS ee Oe thas oa bloe bas 13,422 11,278 11,994 
Retunds of previous) years vexpenditures .iccccuk Was o> oieyd Sole bs dale $% ciseueals 74,050 53, 485 49 046 

MICLCOrOLOLICADESraniChy. fos, Pe 1h. ee 8 EAD RS We. ER FI 213,889 248,307 244, 503 

Totals, Revenue and Receipts..................0 cece eee eeees 15,601,951 | 18,019,746 | 19,354,236 


Table 6 shows the number of civil air personnel and airport licences in force and the 
number of civil aircraft registered at the end of each of the years 1962 and 1963. 


6.—Personnel and Airport Licences in Force and Aircraft Registered as at Dec. 31, 
1962 and 1963 


Item 1962 1963 Item 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. 
Personnel Licences in Force— Personnel Licences in Force— 
ilot— concl. 
Cl EE | Se © Bs nN ne 582 665 Hlightengine@ersis iy kas, « Sccee Sea 28 38 
BENE raha Beet Glee vt eid 15,979 16,393 Aircraft maintenance engineers. . 2,109 2,270 
MSERISISET CLA, Bo 3/3 .Coreve SOG oconds ote 2,251 2,359 
Senior commercial............. 356 368 Airport Licences in Force........ 589 597 
PAITHNE LANSPOLD.. «5-0. secics° - 1,342 1,355 ||\Aircraft Registered— 
——————_|—————_] Comme rcial..................... 1,979 1,929 
Totals, Pilot Licences....| 20,510 21,140 Priva tenet tciesk. bits eed. See: 4,088 4,172 
—————— ] —————_]] State... cece ccc eee 176 191 
RETA VIGARLODS 550) s. a /o'sele yes «os 94 91 


Air traffic controllers............ 807 814 Totals, Aircraft Registered 6,248 6,292 
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PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction in 
Canada appears in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 861-869. Additional information has been 
carried in each succeeding edition and the following write-up brings pipeline development 
up to the end of 1963. 


Oil Pipelines.—At the end of 1963, approximately 10,500 miles of oil pipelines, 
predominantly crude oil lines, were in operation. Nearly 1,100 miles were laid in 1963, of 
which about 400 miles came into operation by the end of the year and the remainder early 
in 1964. More than half of the 1963 pipeline construction was accounted for by one pro- 
ject—the 577-mile, 6-inch natural gas liquids pipeline from the Alberta-Saskatchewan 
boundary to Winnipeg. This line, owned by Pacific Petroleums, Ltd., parallels the Trans- 
Canada gas pipeline and is the longest Canadian pipeline built for the sole purpose of trans- 
porting natural gas liquids (NGL). The NGL—propane, butane and natural gasoline— 
will be extracted from the Trans-Canada pipeline stream at a new gas reprocessing plant 
about 25 miles south of Empress, Alta. 

In Manitoba, Interprovincial Pipe Line Company continued its looping program, 
adding four sections of 34-inch pipe, totalling 41 miles. The Company’s wholly-owned 
subsidiary in the United States, Lakehead Pipe Line Company, Inc., added 126 miles of 
34-inch loop between the Manitoba boundary and Superior, Wis., U.S.A. Capacity 
increases were effected in 1963 in four of the seven sections of the Interprovincial-Lakehead 
system; the section between Cromer and Gretna, Man., was increased to 494,000 bbl. a day, 
the highest capacity in the line. First deliveries of crude through the new lateral to Buffalo, 
N.Y., were made in May 1963. However, deliveries of Canadian crude to the United States 
by Interprovincial increased only 3 p.c. in 1963. For the first time on a year-round basis, 
Interprovincial delivered North Dakota crude, received from the Portal pipeline at Clear- 
brook, Minn., to refineries in Minnesota and Wisconsin; in fact, 55 p.c. of Interprovincial’s 
increase in deliveries consisted of North Dakota crude. 

In Alberta, Peace River Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd. laid a 25-mile, 8-inch line to the Snipe 
Lake field from its existing system south of Sturgeon Lake, and a 6-inch extension from 
Snipe Lake to the Red Earth field, a distance of 120 miles, was completed in early 1964; 
this extension is the most northerly crude oil pipeline in the province. Imperial Oil Limited 
completed a 6-inch natural gas liquids pipeline, 116 miles long, from the Judy Creek casing- 
head gas plant to the gas conservation plant at Devon, south of Edmonton. Hudson’s 
Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited laid a short NGL pipeline from the Lookout Butte gas 
cycling plant in southwestern Alberta to connect with the NGL pipeline to Montana. An 
important step toward much greater utilization of heavy asphaltic crude oil from the 
Lloydminster area was achieved in 1963 by the successful application of a new pipelining 
method that renders Lloydminster viscous crude amenable to pipeline transportation. In 
the Pembina area, Pembina Pipe Line Ltd. added 30 miles to its gathering system, including 
a five-mile extension to serve the Cyn-Pem field. Federated Pipe Lines Ltd. extended its 
gathering facilities in the Swan Hills area. 

In Saskatchewan, Producers Pipelines Ltd. completed 14 miles of loops in the Steelman 
and Pinto fields and 76 miles of gathering lines, including 50 miles in the new areas of Lost 
Horse Hills, Fletewode, Storthoaks and South Hastings. In British Columbia, there was 
no major pipeline construction. Deliveries by Trans Mountain Pipe Line Company 
decreased slightly and deliveries by the company to the Kamloops refinery ceased. That 
refinery was supplied solely with British Columbia crude from the pipeline of Western 
Pacific Products & Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. Deliveries by Western Pacific to Trans 
Mountain at Kamloops increased from 20,517 bbl. a day in 1962 to 28,739 in 1963. In 
Ontario, the flow of the Brockville-Toronto section of the Trans-Northern Pipe Line Com- 
pany’s petroleum products pipeline was reversed to a west-to-east direction in November 
1963. 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, under the 
authority of Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, Deputy Minister. 
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Interprovincial Pipeline-—Canada’s longest oil pipeline, the system of Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company, extends from Redwater field 29 miles northeast of Edmonton, Alta., 
to Port Credit near Toronto, Ont. This includes the part of the line passing through the 
United States which is operated by Interprovincial’s wholly-owned subsidiary, Lakehead 
Pipe Line Company Incorporated. The total right-of-way distance of the whole system is 
1,928 miles, although there is considerably more pipe than this because the system contains 
two complete pipelines between Edmonton and Superior, Wis., as well as additional loops. 
Upon completion of the 1964 construction program, the throughput capacities of various 
sections of the system will range from 193,000 bbl. a day between Sarnia and Port Credit 
to 538,000 bbl. a day between Cromer and Gretna, Man. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline-—The system of Trans Mountain Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver, enabling West Coast refineries to use Alberta crude 
oil. The system, completed in 1953, consists of 718 miles of 24-inch pipeline plus two 50- 
mile loops. Extensions into the State of Washington carry crude to refineries at Ferndale 
and Anacortes. In 1963, daily deliveries averaged 191,800 bbl. compared with 198,300 
bbl. in 1962—both well below the 250,000-bbl. daily delivery capacity of the system. 
There are three main crude oil receiving terminals on the line—at Edmonton and Edson 
in Alberta and Kamloops, B.C. 


Other Oil Pipelines —The pipeline of Western Pacific Products & Crude Oil Pipelines 
Ltd. consists of 504 miles of 12-inch pipe extending from Taylor in northeastern British 
Columbia to Kamloops where it joins Trans Mountain pipeline. Trans-Prairie Pipelines, 
Ltd. and British Columbia Oil Transmission Co. Ltd. deliver oil to the Taylor terminal 
from fields in northeastern British Columbia. 

In Alberta, Federated Pipe Lines Ltd. serves fields in the Swan Hills region by two 
pipelines to Edmonton which have a combined capacity of 109,000 bbl. a day. Peace River 
Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd. has a pipeline system serving the Sturgeon Lake, Sturgeon Lake 
South, Kaybob and Simonette fields with one outlet running south to join the Trans 
Mountain pipeline at Edson and the other southeast to Edmonton. Pembina Pipe Line 
Ltd. gathers crude from the Pembina and adjacent fields and delivers it to Edmonton. 
Britamoil Pipe Line Company Limited operates a pipeline that begins 140 miles south of 
Edmonton in the Drumheller area and gathers crude from several fields en route to Edmon- 
ton, and the Edmonton Pipe Line Company transports crude from the Joarcam and Cam- 
rose fields, 40 miles south of Edmonton. Most of the other fields between Calgary and 
Edmonton are served by a composite pipeline system owned by three companies: Texaco 
Exploration Company, which owns the Edmonton—Rimbey section; Rangeland Pipe Line 
Division of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited, which owns the Rimbey—Sundre 
section; and Cremona Pipeline Division of Home Oil Company Limited, the Sundre to 
Calgary section. The Imperial Pipe Line Company Limited has four gathering systems 
that serve the fields in the Edmonton area, including Leduc-Woodbend, Golden Spike and 
Redwater, with a major pipeline connection from the Leduc area to Edmonton. 

Producers Pipelines Ltd. and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Westspur Pipe Line, gather 
crude from most of the fields in the southeastern part of Saskatchewan and deliver it to the 
Interprovincial pipeline at Cromer, Man. ‘Trans-Prairie Pipelines, Ltd., in addition to its 
comparatively new system in northeastern British Columbia, has a system serving the 


& Weyburn field in southwestern Saskatchewan and is connected to the Westspur pipeline. 


It also has a system in southwestern Manitoba which is linked to the Interprovincial pipe- 
line. The South Saskatchewan Pipe Lines Company delivers oil from the group of fields 
in southwestern Saskatchewan to Moose Jaw, Regina and the Interprovincial pipeline at 
Regina. 


Oil Pipeline Tariffs —On Feb. 1, 1963, Interprovincial Pipe Line Company put into 
effect a new tariff schedule which included tariff reductions up to a maximum of three cents 
from Edmonton, Alta., to Port Credit, Ont. On May 16, 1963, tariffs were posted for 
Interprovincial’s new lateral to Buffalo, N.Y. The tariff from Edmonton to Buffalo is 
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55 cents. Western Pacific Products & Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. announced a tariff reduc- 
tion, effective May 1, 1963, from 66 to 55 cents on its Taylor-to-Kamloops pipelines. 
Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd., which delivers crude to Western Pacific, effected tariff reduc- 
tions on Jan. 1, 1963 on oil from fields other than the Boundary Lake field, and posted 
further reductions on July 1. Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company will reduce the 
tariff between Kamloops and Vancouver from 22 to 183 cents when deliveries from Western 
Pacific exceed a 30,000 bbl.-a-day average over a 12-month period. In southeastern 
Saskatchewan, Producers Pipelines Ltd. reduced tariffs for several of the newer fields. 
Some examples of tariffs for the two major systems follow:— 


Transmission Tariff as of 

Route Distance Mar. 1, 1964 

miles cts. per bbl. 

Edmonton, Alta., to— 

Repinay Sas esti. sais ctea le Sabana on eae itd ew te eastern 438 20 
Gretna Mane exrccisct ce cate ep see cane aac eee aah 772 29 
SATIS CONG. ias heck eaas, shee eee bei oe Rea eT ope a 1,743 48 
PortiGredit Ont. s.seeeac ait ome ck ka see oe ae 1,899 51 
BittfaloN. Y 2%, sdeeeitocraca< acta a. PTee htta dee, pede seit 1,954 on 
Kamiloopswis: Crhovsciesitt &. ieee. serekiyectst aan Gesines ches 510 30 
Vancouver: 2 @ sc... Steed ae Baek CIS Seen ware ee nent 718 40 
Anacortersswasht, WeosAurt ar ssbte 4.500% 2. oa elec 740 40 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—Additions to gas pipeline systems during 1963 brought the 
total of all transmission, distribution and gathering lines to nearly 40,000 miles. Construc- 
tion increased appreciably over 1962, and more than 1,000 miles of gas transmission lines 
and 1,100 miles of distribution lines were laid. The largest gas pipeline construction pro- 
ject was the laying of 205 miles of 34-inch diameter loops by Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Limited along its system in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Alberta Gas Trunk Line 
Company laid 25 miles of 34-inch loop along the main line between Princess and Empress, 
and added a total of 43 miles of lateral lines in the Medicine Hat, Wimborne, Provost and 
Hussar areas. Northwestern Utilities, Limited, completed a 118-mile, 12-inch line from the 
Judy Creek gas plant to Edmonton. Canadian Industrial Gas Ltd. established a new 
source of supply, the Westlock gas field, by building a 36-mile extension from the company’s 
existing system near Morinville. Mid-Western Industrial Gas Ltd. extended its Wabamun 
pipeline 23 miles to tie in additional gas sources in the Legal and Westlock areas. Saskat- 
chewan Power Corporation added a total of 143 miles of transmission pipeline and 117 miles 
of distribution line in widely separated areas of Saskatchewan. In Ontario, Union Gas 
Company of Canada Limited provided services to a new region by laying more than 200 
miles of transmission and distribution pipeline to communities between Waterloo and Owen 
Sound. The Consumer’s Gas Company extended its transmission system from Brampton 
to Orangeville and laid a new 30-inch major supply line from Malton to Toronto. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited—Trans-Canada pipeline, extending from the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary to Montreal, is Canada’s longest pipeline, with a right-of- 
way length of 2,145 miles. In addition, there are 195 miles of lateral lines including a 50- 
mile lateral completed in 1960 which delivers gas from the main line at Winnipeg to the 
United States boundary near Emerson, Man. In September 1962, Trans-Canada began 
delivering gas to St. Lawrence Gas Company Inc. in northern New York State through the 
Niagara Gas Transmission Ltd. line near Cornwall. Trans-Canada increased its sales of 
gas from 237,300,000 Mcf. in 1962 to 271,100,000 Mcef. in 1963, an increase of 14 p.c. by 
volume. The company receives its gas from The Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company. 
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Alberta-to-California Pipeline.—The total length of the main line, including the section 
in the United States, is 1,367 miles, all 36-inch pipe except the most northerly 126-mile 
section just south of Whitecourt, Alta., which is 30 inches. The Alberta Gas Trunk Line 
Company owns the 351-mile main section in Alberta plus more than 220 miles of lateral 
feeder lines. The 107-mile section of line that crosses southeastern British Columbia 
from the Crowsnest Pass to Kingsgate is owned by Alberta Natural Gas Company. The 
two Canadian companies that deliver gas through the pipeline—Alberta and Southern Gas 
Co. Ltd. and Westcoast Transmission Company Limited—have been authorized to export 
a maximum of 610,750 Mef. a day at the British Columbia-Idaho boundary. The pipeline 
began deliveries in December 1961. 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited—The Westcoast pipeline transports gas to 
the Vancouver area and adjacent United States areas from the Peace River district of 
northeastern British Columbia and northwestern Alberta. The main trunk consists of 

650 miles of 30-inch pipe starting at Taylor, B.C., but there are some 400 miles of gathering 
lines supplying gas from British Columbia fields.. The Worsley field in Alberta started 
supplying gas to Westcoast late in 1962. The ultimate throughput capacity of the present 
Westcoast main line, after installation of more compression equipment, will be 660,000 
Mcef. per day. As already stated, the Company also buys Alberta gas and delivers it 
through the Alberta-to-California pipeline to Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


Other Gas Pipelines—The Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company owns and operates the 
largest system of gas transmission pipelines in Alberta. Virtually all gas exported from 
the province is carried in its system. The Company receives gas from the gathering 
systems of more than 40 fields and delivers it at the provincial boundaries to gas trans- 
mission companies supplying markets elsewhere in Canada and in the northwestern and 
north-central United States. In addition, Alberta Gas Trunk supplies gas to some com- 
munities located along or near the pipeline rights-of-way. The Plains Division of the 
Alberta Gas Trunk system, which serves the Trans-Canada pipeline, contains 946 miles of 
pipeline. The Foothills Division forms the Alberta section of the Alberta-to-California 
pipeline and consists of 571 miles of pipe. The Northern Division, 41 miles long, delivers 
gas from the Worsley and Boundary Lake South fields in northwestern Alberta to the West- 
coast Transmission pipeline at the British Columbia boundary. 


In British Columbia, the British Columbia Electric Company Limited provides natural 
gas service to Vancouver and lower mainland areas, and Inland Natural Gas Co. Ltd. 
serves the southern interior region. In Saskatchewan, all cities and towns using natural 
gas are served by Saskatchewan Power Corporation. In Manitoba, Greater Winnipeg Gas 
Company distributes natural gas in the Winnipeg area. Union Gas Company of Canada, 
Limited serves southwestern Ontario in the Windsor, London, Sarnia and Chatham areas. 
The Consumers’ Gas Company and its subsidiaries distribute gas in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Niagara Falls, Welland and Fort Erie regions. In Quebec, gas is distributed by Quebec 
Natural Gas Limited which serves the Montreal area. Although a small amount of gas 
is imported into southwestern Ontario from the United States, almost all of the gas used in 
Eastern Canada is supplied by the Trans-Canada pipeline. 


Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 42 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada 
at the end of 1962. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline carriers, 
foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport (Cata- 
logue No. 55-001). 
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1.—Pipeline Movements of Oil, 1959-62 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Receipts 
Crude Oil, Condensate and Natural Gasoline— 
Gana Gian. 24.0525 dae ceive Peete. ao abe an eee 177,829,488 | 185,062,776 | 221,622,809 254, 874, 604 
Tmiportes! ©... <¥WSE Te AP ah TOM Sides 86, 083, 102 81,009, 097 79,831,149 78,811,557 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
Canadian. ec reece eine otters oon manent 46, 665, 369 48,949, 163 50, 735, 920 53,435, 886 
Eitri norte jaa odin cv ¥ee de Ree ERS ee Oe ore 202, 463 450, 443 303, 976 337,548 
Totals, Net. Receipts. «c.2.cccsc sae ca ere 310,780,422 | 315,471,479 | 352,493,854 387,459,595 
Deliveries 
Crude Oil, Condensate and Natural Gasoline— 
Canadian .cehi fi cseds Sake <orcsleewe ll «snk Sto. Sbal g 226, 851,408 1 5 222,576 Bacal tee 00a yal 2 245,872, 459 
1 OS itelg Caeueten petted Atak man Awvaetlcnrg aun amie Nnd 33,105,749 41,371,872 67, 154,419 85,789, 864 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
Canadiant wesc tt cen ata oe a hemes area ee 46,508, 471 48,831,714 50, 653, 585 52,800,070 
Fixporte er As Ae ee eee ae ee Cee eT ek ee eek 283, 092 398,491 191,595 831,974 
Totals, Net Deliveries....................... 307,348,736 | 312,777,909 | 350,891,871 385, 294, 367 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms only 
a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. 


2.—Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1959-62 
| 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Pipeline Milage— 

Pyrunle limes tse cis scat usceitoneue< teat Gia Seaseeee ¢ No. 5, 426 5,661 6,390 6,543 

Gathering lines! 45 Fo. ase ie ane seas doce Sebele sy 2,382 2,775 3,164 3,494 
Daily Av. of Net Deliveries— 

rinkslines ee Wee oe ee eta cg aan bbl. 826,099 833,572 943, 820 1,038,194 

Gatheringilmest, SNE. asl veektat tose: fs 465 , 327 488, 458 582,381 658, 595 
Barrel Miles— 

Trunk Lnesicsisotsenees y < sles oie sa ets « pesa o Bere ss 7000 ‘114,265,808 | 119,109,247 | 147,032,151 166, 208,113 
Av. Miles per Barrel— 

Trunks lines eet ee as eee toca aera Sule ate No. 379 390 427 439 
Property accounts...) vaste «bisiers ore o/s fete atciarsts,o10'0\ eis $ 468,676,666 | 485,525,282 | 535,626,151 557, 709, 996 
Long-term Gebty....cociesedactes ol os 5 rhitciket cla seines $ 305, 238, 208 298,910, 522 322,671, 204 306, 029, 767 
Operating reventess) 4.0 4h. SA te arid oe Bt $ 87,063, 987 94,209,335 | 106,728,135 122,747,571 
Onerating Oxpenses. =e. sacs ses se cine ere pe este ale ers $ 21, 830,343 22,926,604 24,554,444 28,056, 494 
Net income (after income tax)................006- $ 20,985, 946 23,502,277 30,715, 081 36, 426, 607 
Avemployces an. sLiecserieaeaetas seth Bole sere No. 1,559 1,545 , 498 1,496 
Salaries: and wares. o:.o cotwta siesta coee. Css ¢ $ 9,351,295 9,638,912 9,579,373 9,934, 058 


Gas Pipeline Transport Statistics.—The gas pipeline transport industry became a 
significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957, with the completion of the first of 
several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or processing 
plant to distribution outlets. The first detailed statistics for the industry cover the year 
1959. Companies included are those that obtain the bulk of their revenue from the sale 
of gas to distribution companies for resale; those that derive most of their revenue from 
the sale of gas to final consumers are not included. 
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3.—Natural Gas Transmission, 1959-62 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. 
Natural Gas Received into System— 
From own gathering system................e0008- 79,533,174 | 101,355,513 | 120,530,320 } 562.156, 054 
From other gathering systemS.................... 131, 434, 280 178,295,587 | 273,122,357 
From foreign transmission lines...............000+ - 11,634,172 5,550, 597 5, 480, 890 5,477, 463 
Totals, Net Receipts.................... 222,601,626 | 285,201,697 | 399,133,567 567,633,517 
From Canadian transmission lines................ 80,518,000 | 148,887,225 | 258,557,280 ee 
HTOnMBSOTA SD aor. cxscusictn taco SEI +n Dinsc alles eae Sasiees> 10,186,728 12,646, 150 20,298,994 26,376, 059 
From distribution systems................-.eeeee 4,791,947 22,500, 162 27, 230, 599 ae 
Totals, Gross Receipts.................. 318,098,301 | 469,235,234 | 705,220,440 
Natural Gas Delivered out of System— 
To distribution systems. ...... 2.05 -.eccesseeneces 136,001,965 | 178,573,842 | 227,062,133 235, 407, 852 
To foreign transmission lines...............:ee000- 83,175,601 112, 483,781 173, 840, 858 342, 812,316 
TOANAUStTIAL CONSUMETS) 2:21) abet. Seb iiee. os 99,971 105,378 174, 851 ie 
EOL OSDCTS(S this obi chasse? Sere Elid! domceeto 1, 484 1,210 1,277 Rn 
Totals, Net Deliveries................... 219,279,021 | 291,164,211 | 401,079,119 ar 
To Canadian transmission lines................-.- 80,518, 000 148,887,225 | 258,503,017 ofr 
BINOURLOUAT Or oe tts att re Bacal Shiope ot o.d ode viere ehos-o hace 10,812,260 16, 850, 422 24,002,897 26, 034, 086 
Rotlslivered to distribution Systems. yc oe ost 3,190,280 6, 274, 357 6,948,891 xe 
Totals, Gross Deliveries................. 313,799,561 | 463,176,215 | 690,533,924 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Daily average sendout........0...eceseseceeeees Mcf. 600, 764 795,531 1,098, 847 1,648,319 
REPOSS TOCELDES, oe cA ANG Ce antec stclac table alee os 318,098,301 | 469,235,234 | 705,220,440 ie 
SE LOSSIGGUVETIOS Senet ithe cde eh oot eek ees x 313,799,561 | 463,176,215 | 401,079,119 of 
PERCTALING TEVENUCS. © i446 casceis «Wee ove gypsies 'e + sys $ 75,701, 751 98,083, 659 138, 516, 655 199, 470,727 
BANCLING TNMAVEIR A ore cst ot ote da teases § miles 4,408 4,671 5,470 5,595 
Average number of employees................6- No. 1,164 1,186 12252 1,300 
ELON ATO: WADCR ccs o ir «cl icatnie i.6.8 61g Gd v0 aes $ 6,525, 451 7,146, 707 7,631, 851 8,365, 493 


Average annual earnings per employee........... $ 5,606 6, 026 6, 096 6, 435 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph and radio services, inextricably bound together, 
provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, is 
under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of 
communications. That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that today Canada 
possesses communication facilities and services second to none in the world. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


During the past half-century, Canada has experienced tremendous economic expansion. 
Population growth and the advance to new industrial frontiers have been matched by an 
upward surge in national productivity and general standard of living. Continuing develop- — 
ment of Canada is dependent on both individual pioneering and the co-operative efforts 
of many industries and the telecommunications industry is filling a vital role in this drama 
of growth. 

Business and industry have expanded and ventured into isolated areas assisted and 
promoted by Canadian telecommunications industries which have anticipated the needs 
of the future with vast programs of development in virgin territories. Technological 
development has been particularly important to the extension of telecommunications in 
Canada. To meet the demands placed upon it, the industry has constantly introduced 
newer and better equipment, tools and methods of operation. In the growth of urban — 
centres, the development of rural communities and the pioneering of new territory, 


*Subsections 1 and 4 to 7 were revised in the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department 
of Transport, Ottawa. Textual data in Subsection 2 were prepared by The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, and in Subsection 3 by Canadian Pacific Telecommunications Department, Montreal. Statistical 
material of Subsection 2 and Subsection 3 was revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canadian telecommunications agencies through the years have sought to provide the 
highest quality of service for the greatest number of people. The major railways, the 
hundreds of co-operating telephone companies, the radio and television companies and 
federal communications organizations work together with a common purpose—building 
networks of telecommunications from coast to coast. They provide such familiar services 
as telephone, telegraph, teletype, radio and television, and many other related means of 
communication; in addition, mutual co-operation has allowed them to satisfy a variety 
of defence needs. 


Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Parliament are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see pp. 752-753); other companies 
are responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. International telegraph and telephone 
~ communications are handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
and the Regulations thereunder and/or under regional agreements. Tolls charged to the 
public for radio communication service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations 
made under the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External 
Submarine Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 

Radio communications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations and also under the Canada 
Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. In addition, radio communication 
matters are administered in accordance with the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion; the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea; the Inter-American 
Telecommunication Convention and the Convention between Canada and the United 
States of America relating to the operation by citizens of either country of certain radio 
equipment or stations in the other country; and also in accordance with such regional 
agreements as the Agreement between Canada and the United States for the Promotion 
of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of Radio, the Agreement between Canada and the 
United States relating to the Co-ordination and Use of Radio Frequencies Above Thirty 
Megacycles per Second, the Inter-American Radio Agreement and the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement (see also pp. 833-834). 

National radio broadcasting in Canada entered its present phase in 1936 when, with 
the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the Corporation 
wide powers in the operation of a national broadcasting system and gave to the Minister 
of Transport the technical control of all broadcasting stations. 


During 1958 the Government established a Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors was abolished. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors regulates the establishment and operation of networks of radio and 
television broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations 
and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting 
service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While the Minister 
of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act requires 
that applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an existing broad- 
casting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its recommendation 
before being dealt with by the Minister. (See also pp. 839-840.) 


Subsection 2.—Telephones 


Alexander Graham Bell first transmitted human speech through electrically energized 
equipment in March 1876, and in August of the same year a one-way call from Brantford to 
Paris, Ont., marked the first successful long-distance test of the new invention. Soon 
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after the instrument was perfected, telephone exchanges sprang up in many Canadian 
communities, sometimes with two competing companies in one place. In April 1880, The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada was established by Act of Parliament and authorized 
as the official agent for telephone service in 32 cities and towns across the country. How- 
ever, it came to be recognized that, in the existing state of the industry, one company could 
scarcely develop and organize service over so wide an area, and a separate company was 
set up in British Columbia. The Bell Telephone Company withdrew from the Maritime 
Provinces in the 1880’s and installations in the Prairie Provinces were sold to the respective 
provincial governments in 1908-09. The seven major telephone systems that developed 
across Canada worked together to establish long-distance service on a national basis and in 
1931 they founded the Trans-Canada Telephone System which now has eight full members. 
These include both shareholder-owned companies and provincial government systems. 
They are as follows:— . 


The Avalon Telephone Company Limited 

Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company Limited 

The New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (serving Ontario, Quebec, Newfoundland and the 
Northwest Territories) 

Manitoba Telephone System 

Saskatchewan Government Telephones 

Alberta Government Telephones 

British Columbia Telephone Company. 


These eight systems, together with the Island Telephone Company (P.E.I.), Quebec- 
Telephone serving the Lower St. Lawrence area, Ontario Northland Communications and 
the Okanagan Telephone Company, comprise the Telephone Association of Canada. This 
organization was established to ensure general co-operation in telephone matters and to 
provide a means of sharing technical and operating information. Many of the smaller 
systems have also formed similar groups, such as the Canadian Independent Telephone 
Association, the Quebec Independent Telephone Association and the Saskatchewan Associa- 
tion of Rural Telephone Companies. 

Backbone of the Canadian telephone network is the trans-Canada microwave system. 
Stretching more than 3,900 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is the longest single 
microwave system in the world. In all, the Canadian telephone industry operates more 
than 10,000 miles of microwave routes, carrying simultaneously many hundreds of long- 
distance conversations, large volumes of data, and television programs for the CBC and 
CTV television networks. The trans-Canada system also supplies the communications 
facilities linking the more than 200 stations on the CBC French and English radio net- 
works. 

The steadily rising demand for local and long-distance service has called not only for 
general expansion of Canadian telephone systems but for the constant introduction of 
modern facilities and services. A number of Canadian companies have introduced what is 
called ‘Extended Area Service” in many of the communities they serve. This plan elim- 
inates long-distance charges between several larger centres and their suburbs, and between 
many smaller places with a close community of interest. The cost of this service is included 
in the monthly charge for local telephone service. 

Distance Dialing by both operators and customers enables the industry to provide 
faster and better long-distance service and at the same time makes the most efficient use of 
manpower and equipment. Direct Distance Dialing now makes it possible for users to 
dial their own long-distance calls to more than 6,000,000 telephones in Canada and more | 
than 89,000,000 in Canada and the United States. 


Numerous flexible telephone services are provided for government, business and 
industry. Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged, enabling business men to 
discuss their affairs without the inconvenience and expense of travel. Radiotelephone 
installations link travellers with the regular telephone network, providing mobile service 
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for such users as highway departments, trucking and construction firms, fire and ambulance 
services and police departments. A pocket radio signaller carried by a person temporarily 
leaving a telephone instrument area will indicate an incoming call requiring his attention. 


Improvement and extension of local and long-distance telephone services continue to 
absorb the bulk of invested money and labour. However, the increasing mechanization of 
government and business operations and the resultant need to transmit large volumes of 
information at economical rates have led to the accelerated development of machine-to- 
machine communication. The growth of such communication in the past few years has 
been made possible to a large extent by the introduction of Data-Phone data sets which 
convert the electrical impulses from business machines into tone-signals acceptable to 
telephone circuits. A Data-Phone data set at the receiving business machine re-converts 
the tone-signals into machine language. Data-Phone service is now used in conjunction 
with a variety of business machines to send information from punched cards and from paper 
or magnetic tape. 


Several optional services introduced recently provide great flexibility for machine-to- 
‘machine and voice calling over long distances. Wide Area Telephone Service extends a 
customer’s flat-rate calling to telephones within seven progressively wider zones, the 
largest of which includes the whole of Canada. Telpak, a private line intercity service, 
is available to organizations which transmit large volumes of information requiring an 
exceptionally broad band of frequencies, such as data from advanced computers and high- 
speed facsimile equipment. It may also be used to carry simultaneously many smaller 
loads of information, such as voice calls and teletypewriter messages, which require relative- 
ly narrow bands of frequencies. 


In 1963, the scope and value of Dial Teletypewriter Exchange Service was enhanced 
when arrangements were made to interconnect TWX subscribers in Canada with TWX 
users in the United States. This makes it possible for 60,000 TWX users to exchange type- 
written information and certain low-speed data over the regular telephone network. Hand- 
written messages or sketches can be transmitted over private lines, or over the regular tele- 
phone network, in conjunction with Data-Phone data sets. The industry also offers an 
electronic facsimile service which transmits and receives letter-size handwritten or printed 
messages, charts or drawings over the regular network or private lines. 


A recent product of Canadian telephone research which has been quickly accepted by 
business customers is known as Business Interphone, a versatile, hands-free intercommuni- 
cation system and regular telephone service in a single instrument. Centrex, designed for 
large private telephone systems, permits incoming calls to be dialed straight through to an 
extension without being relayed at the switchboard of private branch exchanges. A com- 
plete intercommunication system is available for use in the home and in small businesses. 
A special type of telephone has been introduced for hard-of-hearing users. Another new 
service is an automatic dialer which can retain up to 290 telephone numbers in its electronic 
memory. Canadian telephone research laboratories are working on basic research in such 
fields as electronic circuitry, microminiaturization, solid state physics and ferrites. Applied 
research has concentrated on meeting the needs of Canadian subscribers for modern data 
communication and telephone: service. Touch-tone service, featuring a telephone with 
push-buttons instead of a dial, was introduced in four communities in 1964. 


The northward extension of industry in Canada has, of course, required the northward 
expansion of telephone communications. The British Columbia Telephone Company 
operates a tropospheric scatter system from Port Hardy to Annette Island. Alberta 
Government Telephones, in conjunction with Saskatchewan Government Telephones, 
operates a tropospheric scatter transmission system from Uranium City in Saskatchewan 
to Fort Smith in the Northwest Territories. In Manitoba, radiotelephone service reaches 
out to a large number of isolated settlements and bush camps and provides communication 
for aircraft and for boats plying Lake Winnipeg. In northern and northwestern Ontario, 
Fringe Radio Service extends telephone communication beyond wire and cable facilities. 
A radio unit on the customer’s premises permits two-way calling between subscribers in 
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the fringe area and those served by the regular telephone network. Goose Bay in Labrador 
and the Schefferville area of the Quebec—Labrador boundary are in contact with the remain- 
der of the world through a tropospheric scatter and radio-relay network hinged on Sept 
fles. In mid-1964, Bell Telephone opened its most northerly exchange at Resolute on 
Cornwallis Island, far into the Arctic. A high-frequency radio base station at Alma, Que., 
serves the communications needs of the northern settlements in the area between the 
Atlantic Coast of Labrador and the Quebec shore of Hudson Bay, and also provides com- 
munications for aircraft operating in the North. To better serve this area, Bell in 1963 
established a temporary base station at Frobisher, supplementing the base station at Alma, 
and opened five new radiotelephone stations. 


Recently, the Canadian National Telecommunications (CNT) has made a major entry 
into the field of public telephone service. In Newfoundland, it provides public telephone 
service at Gander and at many smaller communities; at the end of 1963 there were more 
than 10,000 telephones connected to CNT exchanges in that province. CNT also supphes 
local and long-distance public telephone service to about 5,800 subscribers in the Yukon 
Territory, the Northwest Territories and northern British Columbia. Some of the points 
served are Hay River, Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, Cassiar, White- 
horse, Mayo, Elsa, Keno and Dawson City. 


Telephone Statistics.—There were 2,430 telephone systems operating in Canada in 
1962, compared with 2,509 in 1961. The number of co-operative systems in rural districts 
decreased from 2,108 to 2,079 and the number of shareholder-owned companies from 259 to 
234. The largest of the incorporated companies, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
which operates throughout the greater part of Ontario and Quebec and in Newfoundland 
and the Northwest Territories, served 61 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada in both 1961 
and 1962. The British Columbia Telephone Company, also shareholder-owned, served 
8.5 p.c. of the total in 1961 and 9.4 p.c. in 1962. The number of telephones in use increased 
by 76 p.c. during the ten-year period, 1953-62. 


1.—Milages of Pole-Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use, 1953-62 


: Nors.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Telephones in Use 


Year Systems ee ee ; 
Business | Residential Total P mire 
No. miles miles eal No. No. No. 
1063) ere bi. -. «aon eraer 2,793 257,059 12,307,070 1,084,815 | 2,521,592 || 3,606,407 24.4 
105444 ee ST ae 2,788 257, 444 13,357, 289 1,153,806 | 2,706,463 3, 860, 269 25.4 
TOD OMNES ee rene tae 2,739 259, 784 14,758, 160 1,236,341 2,915,337 |} 4,151,678 26.6 
VODG). crue ct aenueastates aya 2,661 269, 303 16,410, 897 1,334,403 | 3,164,922 4,499,325 28.0 
LOST: ag cee te cca dscchee 2,637 274,334 18,161,444 1,409,446 | 3,417,689 || 4,827,135 29.1 
LOB Sas. Sea 2,619 280, 884 20,250, 410 1,486,393 | 3,631,900 | 5,118,293 30.0 
LO oO ee AG eigenen erica 2,605 267, 737 22,791,129 1,568,735 | 3,870,288 || 5,439,023 31.2 
L960) dott tol ee oeucia ea 2,558 274,855 25,333,802 | 1,673,915 | 4,054,252 || 5,728,167 32.2 
1961: COMA SSA he 2,509 306, 167 26,986, 478 1,729,599 4,284,416 || 6,014,015 32.6 
LOG Zee fot eh ghar cae eras 2,430 314,523 28,930,413 1,816,895 | 4,512,553 6,329, 448 33).% 


eee eee ee ee ee ee SS SSS eee 


1 Includes underground conduits and buried cable. 


* 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1962 


On Individual Lines | On 2- and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines Public 
Province or Territory |——__ >S}YAYTY a ___ Pay 
Business | Residential] Business | Residential} Business | Residential] Telephones 
No No No No. No No No 

Newfoundland......... 6,651 17,197 621 24,887 — 3,427 526 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,114 5,649 75 3,193 350 6,451 153 
Nova Scotia........... 16,437 79,972 643 19,931 1,264 28,751 2,903 
New Brunswick........ 12,182 41,513 1,067 31,463 905 20,819 2,018 
CE DOG ras}. salt. 148,795 644, 571 8, 268 268,394 8,715 120,142 24,383 
OTERETO Ss bs Cale s » a 209,211 865, 281 6,719! 479, 687} 11,488 191,995 26,148 
DT ANTCOW Aas Sneachatcer sy 27,364 124,603 486 50,325 2,529 34,736 2,541 
Saskatchewan......... 24,671 128, 652 38 526 3,390 58, 023 2,081 
Alb emiate es... hte’ «4 52,559 245,033 1 20 969 32,319 2,754 
British Columbia?..... 54,802 77,932 485 248 , 392 3,854 77,091 5,216 
Northwest Territories. 259 389 30 315 26 — 27 
Canada........... 555,045 | 2,230,792 18,443 | 1,127,321 33,490 573, 754 68,745 


Private Branch 


Extensions Telephones 
Exchange . : Mobile Total per 100 
Business | Residential] Business | Residential Population 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland......... Tepe _— 4,773 4,416 — 69,777 14.6 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,418 — 1,492 AA: 83 22,251 20.8 
Nova Scotiaesss...60.5% 17,409 — 10,571 16,147 577 194, 605 25.9 
New Brunswick........ 13,167 — 9, 884 11,542 434 144,994 Dorie 
MuGbeceacmaa stil sieeas 204,383 26 120, 134 161,908 229 1,709,943 31.4 
GUENG ORa Ae ene 316,691 780 153,078 267 , 560 462 2,529,095 39.6 
Manito bain nc eee cis 31,980 — 17,096 19,615 56 Otol 33.0 
Saskatchewan.......... 20,637 —_ 10,709 11,676 265 260,668 28.0 
AIBEGPrtayeak Sctieesee ees 66, 844 — 15, 248 85,343 1,702 452,990 oe 
British Columbia?..... 68, 807 — 44,505 50,349 872 632,305 Ayla 
Northwest Territories. 237 — 150 56 — 1,489 6.2 
Canada 2, 20% 748,852 806 387,640 579,880 4,680 || 6,329,448 33.7 
1 Ontario 4-party telephones included under Rural Lines. 2 Includes Yukon Territory. 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Estimates 
are included for the smaller systems. 


3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1953-62 


ere from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


a ee Lone ‘ phe Average Calls per Telephone 
Year ge Distance Tota coe tM Ga e at’ teil leer 

Calls Calls per Long- 

Calls Capita Local Distance Total 

000 000 000 No. No. No. No. 
Ss Be eae 5,952,756 131,899 6,084, 655 412 1,650 36.6 1,687 
SO a Ok ee 6,209,771 137,761 6,347,532 418 1,608 ate 1,644 
BONDRIMER,. Some. slates. oe 6,808,389 153,087 6,961,476 446 1,640 36.8 1,677 
ODO! “OPystoryayae theres kee dae aii 7,593,525 171,280 7,764, 805 486 1,688 38.0 1,726 
GY | RE a Ee 8,077,101 178,608 8,255,709 498 1,673 37.0 1,710 
PURER Len ROIS SL or 8,513, 455 194,186 8,707,641 511 1,663 37.9 1,701 
“ay HAR BOA ERS 9,044, 825 205,395 9 , 250, 220 530 1,663 37.9 1,701 
BEOW Cs crs Liste hh Lee 9,364,586 215,275 9,579,861 537 1,635 37.6 1,672 
1S EES Sa ee ee 10,242,657 226, 258 10,468,915 568 1,703 Sel 1,741 


UO segertt iocirigesniaigarisrsrs 10,558, 129 250, 239 10,808,368 576 1,668 40.0 1,708 


eee 
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The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1953-62 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1962 are given in Table 5. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1953-62 


Norsz.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Cost of 


: . Salaries 
Year aise Senet L Er operty, Revenue Expenditure ge uiniee . 
Equipment ployees 8 
$ $ $ $ $ No. $ 
195 Scio 398,198,697 450,511,233 | 1,152,309,749 | 310,833,599 | 269,817,828 50,540 | 145,109,934 
TOGA SS ts 418,287,016 498 231,715 1,301,545, 688 340,623,170 296, 384, 292 51,929 | 159,329, 238 
T9552 sees 467,026, 669 521,336,006 | 1,470,679,433 | 376,716,651 | 328,880,674 55,673 | 173,922,973 
L9bGacneae 549,196,657 583,795, 407 1,672,363 ,570 422,370,206 366,117,634 60,121 | 193,992,142 
1L9bTSaee 627,051,991 683,386,827 | 1,941,591,700 | 467,701,983 | 412,158,348 64,074 | 219,693,002 
1958ei exes - 639, 824, 492 845,613,559 | 2,202,747,303 | 507,689,602 | 451,672,799 61,400 | 234,298,163 
1959S. 8" 730,874,613 916,791,207 2,444,576, 788 582, 262,550 509,727,426 58,826 | 240,691,244 
1960 aces 758,291,489 1,068,399, 476 2,692, 484,052 627 , 982,847 549 , 042, 848 57,670 | 247,128,467 
196 Tree os 879,424, 405 1,134,866, 419 2, 926,527,459 679,306, 194 590, 428, 169 56,322 | 254,207,734 
1962..%5..0e8< 1,012,220, 461 1,151,169, 891 3,192, 229,994 733 , 294, 451 636,542,442 58,091 | 269,284,720 
elfen vee) vemos SEER We ae Peta ee RASS RN Oe ee ee eee 
1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 
5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1962 
= ‘ ' Prat of ieee at 
Trovince apita roperty ‘ ime alaries 
or Territory Stock! and Revenue Expenditure Em- and Wages? 
Equipment ployees 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 
Newfoundland............ 8,798,045 24,362,935 4,326,185 3,327,403 600 1,748,451 
Prince Edward Island.... 1,919,123 8,045, 933 1,695,417 1,478,111 175 537,049 
Nova Scotiawes sends. 6 32, 260, 246 86,103,648 19,092,328 16,239,816 1,925 6,891, 286 
New Brunswick.......... 29,621,848 82,439, 402 17,398,121 15,076,527 1,537 6, 204, 745 
Quebec? .aisistes «nese aces 674, 246, 132 2,068,607, 434 496, 461,948 427,984,981 17,182 84,189,409 
Ontarios eas saa oes 17,760, 703 52,658,522 14,471,935 11,313, 253 20,201 97,330,225 
Manitoba. /:.ceethieeeset 90,630,377 162,396, 733 27,572,977 26,749,177 3, (20 14, 495, 457 
Saskatchewan............ 18,118,570 139, 146, 550 29,103,494 25,261,427 2,043 9,020,977 
AIDGrtan co coance Oca cae 2,251,888 219,595,702 46, 688,096 42,565, 892 5,203 20,839, 433 
British Columbia5........ 136, 556,329 348 , 804, 648 76,409, 860 66,477,177 5,495 28,007, 830 
Northwest Territories.... 57,200 68,487 74,090 68,678 uv 19, 858 
Canada ws. 0050.3 1,012, 220,461 | 3,192,229,994 | 733,294,451 | 636,542,442 58,091 | 269,284,720 


1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 3 Includes data of The Bell 
Telephone Company, which operates in Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories. 
2 Includes data of Northern Telephone Limited, which operates in Ontario and Quebec. 5 Includes Yukon 

erritory. 


Subsection 3.—Telegraphs 


Public telegraph service in Canada is, for the most part, furnished by the railway 
companies through their telecommunications departments. The preponderance of this 
service is provided by Canadian National and Canadian Pacific, both of which, in addition 
to meeting their own railway communication needs and handling telegrams and cablegrams 
for the public, provide a wide range of services including data processing systems, radio 
and television network services, facsimile and wire photo services, telemetering, complex 
teletype and data switching centres, and other forms of voice and record communications. 
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At the end of 1963, there were about 6,000 customer installations in Canada for Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific telex service; each installation has access to the other and also 
to world-wide telex networks in other countries. 


In 1963, Canadian National—Canadian Pacific completed construction of a high-grade 
microwave radio relay system between Montreal and Vancouver. This system is capable 
of carrying 600 voice channels which are used for the transmission of all forms of voice and 
record communications and can be expanded readily by the addition of radio channels to 
provide network television service or increased circuitry for general communications use. 
This system links up with the railway microwave facilities running east from Montreal to 
St. John’s in Newfoundland, and thus completes the railways’ transcontinental microwave 
capability. 


Increased civil and military interests in the Canadian northwest have created a need 
for all forms of communications services and to meet this need the Canadian National Tele- 
communications (CNT) has undertaken several major projects:— 


(1) A 1,200-mile microwave system between northern Alberta and the Yukon—Alaska border 
was completed in July 1961. Starting at Grande Prairie, 450 miles north of Edmonton, this 
network proceeds northward through Alberta, crosses the northeast corner of British 
Columbia and, following the Alaska Highway through Yukon Territory, joins an inter- 
change system at Mount Dave on the Yukon-Alaska border. At Grande Prairie, the 
system joins the Alberta Government telephone system running southward through 
pars to the Canada-United States border, where it connects with United States net- 
works. 


(2 


~~ 


Construction was completed in mid-1961 of a land-line communications network stretching 
around Great Slave Lake from Fort Smith on the Alberta-Northwest Territories border to 
Yellowknife, bringing the full range of communications services to residents of Yellowknife, 
Fort Rae, Fort Providence, Hay River, Pine Point and Fort Smith. This network is 
connected to the ‘outside’ by a microwave system between Hay River and Edmonton; the 
section of the microwave system within the Northwest Territories was constructed by 
CNT and the Alberta section by Alberta Government Telephones. 

(3) Construction was completed in late 1962 of a tropospheric scatter communications system 
that extends from Hay River in the Northwest Territories to Lady Franklin Point on 
Victoria Island in the Arctic Archipelago. This system is used for defence purposes and 
provides various types of communication service to such outlying communities as Copper- 
mine and Cambridge Bay. 


= 


(4 


A 1,020-mile telephone pole-line is under construction down the length of the Mackenzie 
River from Hay River to Inuvik which, when completed in 1966, will provide simultaneous 
long-distance telephone, teletype, telex, commercial telegraphs, air operational and weather 
communications to Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Fort Norman, Norman Wells, Fort Good Hope 
and Inuvik. Aklavik, Fort McPherson and Arctic Red River will be linked to the system 
at Inuvik by very high frequency radio communications. Service will be instituted at 
successive communities as construction of the line proceeds northward. 


Telegraph Statistics.—There were nine telegraph and cable companies operating 
in Canada during 1963 but, as already stated, telegraph service is provided mainly by the 
telecommunications departments of the two major railway companies. The Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (see p. 832), is responsible for maintaining and 
operating overseas telecommunication services. Total cost of property and equipment for 
all telegraph and cable companies increased by 16.3 p.c. during 1963 from $336,374,000 to 
$391,173,000. ‘The number of telegrams sent continues to decline year by year, giving way 
to other types of message transmission, but the number of cablegrams sent has been rising. 
The business of telegraph and cable companies appears to be changing from one of handling 
messages directly to one of leasing equipment for the transmission of messages by others. 
Revenues from the latter source have been increasing over the past several years and have 
been the main factor in the steady advance in total operating revenues. 


832 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1954-63 


Nore.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 


edition. 
; ; Net Pole- : 
Operating | Operating : : Wire Em- Cable- Money 
Year Revenues | Expenses no Sadat Mine é Milage |ployees! Telegrams grams? Transfers 
$ $ $ miles miles No. No. No. $ 

1954.. 38, 203,590 | 33,203,942 | 4,999,648 | 46,284 | 434,178 | 10,629 | 19,906,354 | 2,105,513 21,550,372 
1955. 39,320,960 | 32,501,844 | 6,819,116 | 48,067 | 438,692 | 10,852 | 20,067,424 | 2,238,433 | 23,264, 851 
1956 40,720,213 | 33,688,888 | 7,031,325 | 48,062 | 442,891 | 10,833 | 20,381,641 2,429,893 | 24,295,308 
1957.. 44,796,778 | 39,271,893 | 5,524,885 | 48,379 | 451,669 | 11,159 | 19,163,723 | 2,580,745 25,586, 057 
1958. . 47,633,991 | 39,908,538 | 7,725,453 | 47,495 | 464,661 | 10,587 | 17,296,786 | 2,499, 871 24, 434, 887 
1959.. 52,962,913 | 43,511,666 | 9,451,247 | 47,5357] 486,875 | 10,586 | 16,390,997 | 2,602,974 | 25,589, 067 
1960.. 58,546,167 | 45,538,063 | 13,008,104 | 48,159 | 510,640 | 10,279 | 15,546,292 | 2,663,598 | 25,134,534 
1961. 64,053,626 | 51,735,006 | 12,318,620 | 48,675"| 524,720 | 9,997 | 15,138,706 | 2,809,691 | 25,041, 156 
1962....| 71,379,074 | 56,451,679 | 14,927,395 | 48,381 | 534,074 | 10,069 | 14,451,416 | 2,920,429 | 28,060, 157 
1963....| 73,611,349 | 60,256,828 | 13,354,521 | 49,536 | 532,551 | 9,826 | 13,338,941 | 2,939,958 | 30,133,340 


1Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes wireless messages and transatlantic telephone and telex 


messages. 


Subsection 4.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of public com- 
munications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of tele- 
communication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in 
cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and 
to conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other parts of the Com- 
monwealth. By 1964 the following services had been established: direct telegraph, tele- 
phone and telex communications between Canada and Argentina, Australia, Barbados, 
Bermuda, Brazil, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 


The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post Office, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Corporation, was brought into service in 1956. Apart from normal use 
of the system for public telephone and telegraph message traffic, capacity is available for 
private leased circuits. International telex service was introduced to Canada the same 
year and service with 84 countries is available. Since 1961 the following cables have been 
made available for service: the Canada—Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); the 
Canada—Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit cable (ICECAN), primarily intended to meet the 
North Atlantic communication needs of international civil aviation, and its connecting 
counterpart between Iceland and Scotland (SCOTICE); a four-party project (Canada- 
Britain—Australia-New Zealand), part of a Commonwealth round-the-world cable system, 
consisting of a Canada-New Zealand-Australia 80-circuit telephone cable; and the use of a 
number of circuits for Canadian purposes in a telephone cable system connecting Bermuda 
and the United States and in a telephone cable system connecting Jamaica and the 
United States. A five-party (Canada-Britain—Australia-New Zealand—Federation of 
Malaysia) project, a section of the Commonwealth round-the-world cable system, will 
provide, when completed in 1966, an Australia-New Guinea-North Borneo-Singapore- 
Malaya-Hong Kong 80-circuit telephone cable (SEACOM). 


Canada is taking part in negotiations being held among the more advanced nations for 
the purpose of setting up an international organization to develop and establish a commer- 
cial communications satellite system. A communications satellite ground station is being 
constructed near Liverpool, N.S., by the Department of Transport for experimental pur- 
poses. It is designed to improve the capability of industry and government in this new 
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field and will be available to the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation for 
initial participation in the commercial satellite system when it becomes operational. The 
exploitation of this new technology to supplement existing cable and other facilities and 
form part of an improved global network will provide a means of meeting the ever-in- 
creasing demand for overseas communication services. A list of cables landed in Canada 
is given in Table 7. 


7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1963 


; Nautical 
Company and Station Cables Miles 
No. No. - 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 
Hiahiax, NaS. vie Azores to Portheurmo, Englands...) 2.20.4... 0 re ee. 1 3,078 
Port Alberni, B.C. to Auckland, New Zealand. SEK MNS PALMS ER HEDARS TLS EEE LE EIS. 1 6,748 
Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia OES SY pt beak atrial Mogg IE, ib ah eas aa a 1 7,830 
Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia via Hawaii, Fiji mide and New Zealand. 1 8, 232 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, CROMER Cine ae a aren aha 2 2,280 
Hampden, Nfld. to CODaD eOCOMaNC: (OA IN PACE OG oo sett ene ee ee Se ein 1 2,010 
Hampden, Nfid. to Vestmannaeyjar, iceland: vie Greenland Ga eee. ee 1 1,657 
Western Union International Inc. (WUI)— 
Bay thobertsAN fd. torPenzaneé, England 208.098. SOEs Les. AMS. 4 8,479 
Baye noporus. (Nid. toskvaramil, Ni Ys, ios Ac Se cdolot Pvc mcrae hs Mowe <auios eo wider one pop oversee ” 2,778 
Bay HODerta Geto AZOres tie th ebda ete eee rece eo oa Tee J i 343 
HerniiswonntenimiNn tid. to» Valencia: [relan dim. peietecn oo. cated en. b«.des othe howd 43 7,541 
Placentia, Nid. to st. rierreand Miquelon Islands.....2..-+-seoec thee cewek eee. 2 250 
North Sydney, N.S. to StwPierréetands Miquelon Islands! thie Gee Maw, 3 594 
North Sy.dney.iN.S. via,-Cansosto-Duxbury, MassooUJ.S.A...ccnrc + oewenbel in ost. tebens 1 695 
INORDOLS VUney. NOs tO sland Coven Nid s  cek se ttre ts ce eo hae ee 2 635 
North Sydney, N.S. to Colinet; Madina Ais hale. Le ok GAT at figs Be lote 1 323 
Island Gove, Niid..to:St? -Pierreand. Miquelon; [slandsices< ic. cnsuraes eis ain clee «gerteem « bs 1 130 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T)— 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!..........5 0.0.00. 000.008. 2 2,280 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, ET aN GO eae eo oie ee eto 2 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited iN BTEL)— 
Gampobelouciands Nb. to GubecsMe. US. Aes 2 OM SA, Rb Se Re 1 0.3 


1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland and single cable from Clarenville, Nfld. via Terr enceville, 
Nfid. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 3 One 
cable unserviceable. 


Subsection 5.—Federal Government Civil Telecommunications and 
Electronics Services 


Radio regulation and radio aids to navigation services are under the jurisdiction of the 
Teiecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport. The func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Branch may be summarized as follows: (1) administration 
of the Radio Act and Regulations and the Radio Provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
and Ship Station Radio Regulations; (2) research into and development of new and im- 
proved communication and electronic equipment and systems needed for aeronautical, 
marine, meteorological and other services; (3) construction, maintenance and operation of 
radio aids to marine and air navigation and of radio communication stations including 
procurement of the necessary equipment; (4) development of policy and plans with respect 
to international telecommunications by cables, satellites and other media including relations 
with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Board; (5) co-ordination of policy 
governing government use of telecommunication services; (6) administration of the leasing 
of land-line facilities required for all services of the Department; (7) planning of emergency 
measures and administration of the Emergency National Telecommunication Organization 
(ENTO); (8) administration of the Telegraphs Act and the Regulations thereunder covering 
the licensing of overseas submarine cables; (9) participation in the work of the International 
Telecommunication Union and its subsidiary organs; and (10) participation in the com- 


munication and electronic activities of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
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(ICAO), the International Air Transport Association (IATA) and the International Marine 
Consultative Committee (IMCO). 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio Stations.—Under the Radio Act and the 
Canada Shipping Act it is provided that radio stations employing a form of Hertzian wave 
transmission, including television and radar, be licensed by the Department of Transport, 
unless otherwise exempted by regulation. Licensing, which provides basic control over the 
right to establish a radio station, involves the assigning of specific frequencies to each sta- 
tion. Frequencies are assigned to many types of services on a shared non-interference basis. 
Engineering briefs covering the selection or change of frequency, amount of power and 
design of the directional antenna system must be approved by the Department of Transport 
and notification sent to the signatory countries of the North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement before a new broadcasting station can be licensed or before modification 
can be made in an existing station. The setting of standards for the equipment, installation 
and operation of a station provides control for efficient use of the radio spectrum. A further 
control is the requirement that operating personnel be subject to examination and certifica- 
tion. 


Eight monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to observe 
actual radio spectrum conditions using a variety of modern electronic aids, their purpose 
being to ensure that radio communications are conducted according to regulatory proce- 
dures and to determine causes of harmful interference. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a 
whole is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. All Canadian 
and foreign ships are subject to inspection to ensure that they conform to the requirements 
of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
the techniques and materials that may be used, and inspections of radio stations aboard 
civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. In-flight 
inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new air 
carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile radio stations and the regulations made 
under the Radio Act provide for the examination and certification of operators, both 
professional and amateur. 


Number of Radio Stations Licensed and Operated in Canada.—During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1964, 104,775 licences were issued in respect of radio stations in Canada. 
This figure includes stations operated by departments of the federal, provincial and munici- 
pal governments, stations on ships and aircraft registered in Canada and mobile stations 
operating in the public and private land mobile services but does not include private com- 
mercial broadcasting licences. 

Year Ended 


Item Mar. 31, 1963 Mar. 31, 1964 
No. No. 
Newuapplicationsireceived «2X anes. ct sine sh sistsohlnis sideveiea tines ole eceie etivic 16,540 15,968 
Authorizations eranted se ke ic aeceee occas ceo tice comets esi ede esiere 14,510 15,229 
Iicences:cancelled ©. < .). ctakates sa tate crests: dalle cay aaeeee ol cleats oli aecetae an odeke 7,933 7,382 
Tiieencesrene Wied « .ccccyotign Moiese d Ghicsiel than OE Soin Glulaicodhelt toe ant tele teisbaene 71,396 82,909 
PANIATOUE LICeDCGS ASSUGU +t cee tena ecic ee sine oedema tamale 10,182 11,047 
General radio service licences issued............cecceeccccceecceccees 13,579 10, 819 
‘Total licences issuedessa9. nitesotetoares 02 ae fansite do telals Sear ies Ss aie 98,485 104,775 
TA CONG. SILEN CUMEINUS «cot por yes deenes ore Suess sues case lekersck a oud ier aia ot ecacs ee aie oleae 22,832 15,326 
Certificates of registration issued to U.S. licensees................--- 1,831 1,871 


Net mereaseiover preceGing iy Oars fi wine inle's oic.ciclele’s cists « sieisletvielsteiaeta 19, 156 6, 290 
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Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—The Radio Act 
provides penalties for selling or using apparatus liable to cause interference to radio recep- 
tion. Standards are developed and type approvals issued for certain classes of such 
equipment. The Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department. of 
Transport provides also a country-wide interference service using special investigation 
equipment for the purpose of tracing sources of interference and recommending cures for 

interference to broadcast, television and other radio reception. 


Cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference operate from offices 
located in 30 cities throughout Canada ; 27,134 cases were dealt with during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1964. Sources include power lines, auto ignitions, heavy electrical equipment, 
domestic appliances, electro-medical apparatus, industrial radio frequency generators and 

TY receivers. 


Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are 

_ contained in the Radio Noise Limits Order. Certain low-powered radio transmitting and 

receiving equipment is exempt from the operation of the Radio Act, e.g., garage door radio 

controls for a number of models have been exempted and consequently may be operated 
without the radio station licence otherwise required. 


Meteorological Communications.—Weather stations operated by the Meteorolo- 

gical Branch of the federal Department of Transport throughout Canada are linked coast- 

_to-coast by means of teletype and in the remote northern areas by radio or radioteletype. 

The land-line teletype circuits are leased from commercial companies and the radio circuits 

are operated chiefly by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department 
of Transport. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly; other stations 
report via commercial or radio facilities to the nearest station on the teletype line for sub- 
sequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are collected on a regional 
basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. There are two coast-to- 
coast teletype systems transmitting weather information, with main relay points at Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Gander and Goose Bay. These 
main meteorological communications centres not only handle the distribution of weather 
information within Canada including the Arctic, but also effect international exchange with 
the United States and Europe and, through them, with many other countries. For the 
latter purpose, the Canadian Meteorological Branch and the British Meteorological Office 
share the cost of a leased duplex circuit in the transatlantic cable. Altogether, the Meteor- 
ological Branch uses 55,800 miles of teletype circuits connecting 355 teletype offices. 


In addition, a facsimile network connects forecast offices, including radio facsimile 
transmission to Arctic stations and ships at sea. Weather charts originating at the Central 
Analysis Office in Montreal receive national distribution over the network. Regional 

transmissions of additional charts are distributed on a local basis. Altogether, the Meteor- 
ological Branch utilizes 14,500 miles of facsimile circuits, serving 80 offices. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Services of the Telecom- 
munications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport in aid of marine and 
aeronautical navigation are outlined in the following paragraphs; details may be obtained 

on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


' Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for about 4,000 
_radio-equipped Canadian vessels and almost as many foreign ships using Canadian waters. 
This safety and communications service for shipping covers the East and West Coasts, the 


Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait and includes 
regularly broadcast weather reports, storm warnings and notices of dangers to navigation. 
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Ships at sea may obtain medical advice from any coast station. The stations carry out 
communications by radiotelegraph and/or radiotelephone and many of them provide con- 
nections to land telephone lines. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (CKN) stations have 
shortwave facilities for world-wide communications and participate in the Commonwealth 
long-range ship communication scheme. Coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait, in addition to their regular services, provide commercial communications for posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and various prospecting and development organizations, 
make weather observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with informa- 
tion, landing conditions, ete. 


Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, and Hudson Bay and Strait, giving navigational aid to mariners 
by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken. These stations are arranged, 
where possible, in groups up to a maximum of six stations transmitting in sequence on a 
common frequency, the sequence being repeated continually regardless of weather con- 
ditions. For distance finding in foggy weather, a number of radiobeacons are synchronized 
with fog alarms at the same point. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation providing accurate fixes 
at distances up to 600 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. ‘Two Loran stations operate 
in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These stations, in 
conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Decca is a short-range radio 
aid to navigation providing accurate fixes at distances up to 250 miles. Four chains of 
Decca stations are in operation—the Newfoundland chain, the Nova Scotia chain, the 
Anticosti chain and the Cabot Strait chain—giving service to ships off Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 


It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar and important 
buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase their radar visibility. Two shore-based 
radar installations are in operation—one at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Har- 
bour and the other on the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 
Low-powered transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at lighthouses, particularly at 
locations that would otherwise be completely cut off from assistance in case of illness. 


Aeronautical Navigation.*—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast t¢ 
coast and from the Canada—United States border to the Arctic along and off the airways 
and are used by Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. Si 
regional offices located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto 
Ont., Montreal, Que., and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and operation 0 
facilities. Low-frequency radio range stations, located approximately every hundred miles 
along airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals whicl 
may also be used to obtain direction finding bearings. In addition, radiotelephone com 
munications are available between ground and aircraft, by which means pilots may obtair 
weather data, air traffic control instructions and other information concerning the safety 
of flights. Forty-three very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are in opera 
tion, a type of facility that enables the pilot to select any desired course. The 43 omni 
directional ranges have permitted the establishment of VOR airways across Canada and 0 
31 trans-border airways. Two additional installations are under construction. 


Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with which pilots may us 
their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings. Fan marker: 
operating on very high frequencies, are usually placed on an airway to inform the pilot whe! 
he may safely lose altitude or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Statior 
location markers, similar to fan markers, are installed at most radio range sites; they enabl 
a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station. 


*See also the item on Air Traffic Control, pp. 813-814. 
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Airport and airway surveillance radars (150 nautical-mile) are in operation at 16 
airports for air traffic control purposes. Precision approach radars are in operation at 
Montreal and Toronto International Airports and five additional installations are expected 
to be in operation by 1965. Instrument landing systems (ILS) provide radio signals which 
permit pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An 
installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance to the 
runway, a glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the approach end of the runway, 
two marker transmitters giving distance indications from the runway and a low-power 
radiobeacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and lining up on the localizer 
course. Forty instrument landing systems are in operation. 

Aeronautical radio communications stations are located at strategic points across the 
country, including the Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high fre- 
quencies, provide communication with domestic and international air carriers. Thirteen 
international communication stations, giving coverage from coast to coast and over the 
oceans, form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. 


Subsection 6.—Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities 


Canada, because of its population distribution and the vast areas served by microwave 
communication links, ranks second highest among the world’s users of microwave communi- 
cations systems on a per capita/per mile basis. Because of an increasing demand for 
television outlets, it has been necessary to extend microwave routes to provide television 
interconnections for the CBC English, French or private networks. With the use of more 
automated equipment by industry and various services, associated data and control infor- 
mation must be transmitted at rapid speeds over microwave radio-relay to wide areas of 
Canada. This Subsection gives a summary of the facilities existing or under construction 
at the end of March 1964. 


Railways.*—Early in 1964 the Telecommunications Departments of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railway Companies placed in operation a microwave system 
extending from Montreal to the Pacific Coast. The system will be used for television, 
telephone and data relay purposes. The railways also operate microwave facilities which 
link the Province of Quebec with the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. In addition, 
the Canadian National Telecommunications have installed a microwave system between 
Alberta and the Yukon Territory which carries telephone and data traffic and serves both 
civil and military organizations in the area. In co-operation with Alberta Government 
Telephones a combination microwave and tropospheric scatter system connects Alberta 
and the Northwest Territories. This system is also intended to provide communication for 
civil and military use in Far North areas. The Quebec North Shore Labrador Railways 
have developed a microwave system extending into northern Quebec to provide communi- 
cation for mining operations and to serve some civil communication purposes. Ontario 
Northland Railways has completed a microwave installation connecting northern Ontario 
and James Bay for purposes of military and civil communication. The Northern Telephone 
Company is expanding its microwave facilities in northwestern Ontario for carrying tele- 
vision program material and civil communication. The Pacific and Great Eastern Railway 
makes extensive use of 6,000 Mc/s microwave facilities linking Vancouver with Prince 
George and Dawson Creek, B.C. 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System consists of eight provincial and 
private systems collectively providing a transcontinental microwave system for the pur- 
pose of carrying telephone, television, data and other types of communication services. 


‘ *See also p. 755. 
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Extensive microwave systems are utilized within the respective provinces for civil and 
military communications or television relay purposes. Major expansion has taken place 


———e 


in each province, greatly increasing the number of areas served and system capacity for all 


types of communication requirements. ‘Tropospheric scatter systems are employed to 
provide beyond line-of-sight transmissions especially to the Far North areas which are used 
for both civil and military applications. 


Hydro.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, the Calgary Power 
Corporation, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission, the Saskatchewan Power Corporation and Manitoba Hydro use a 
considerable number of microwave relay systems for important control and communication 
purposes. The Quebec Hydro-EHlectric Commission has greatly expanded its power 
generating plants and new microwave routes have been added to permit a central control 
of the various power generating stations through the use of microwave communication. 


Television.—The two main television interests in Canada—the CBC and CTV— 
lease private microwave facilities for the relay of television programs from coast to coast. 
In addition, studio transmitter links are used by various television stations where the 
television transmitter is situated some distance from the studio and interconnection is 
required. In sparsely populated areas, off-the-air pick-up signals from primary television 
stations are sometimes relayed via microwave to rebroadcasting sites. Microwave facilities 
are also used in connection with portable and mobile television pick-up where program 
material is intended for the main studio. 


There has been a great increase in television coverage areas during the past year and 
the ensuing need for English and French program feeds via microwave relay has caused an 
expansion in the number of leased microwave circuits and new communication routes. 


Industrial.—Many firms utilize existing public communication facilities on a lease 
basis; however, some organizations have installed private microwave systems to provide 
voice, teletype and control data for various purposes. 


Subsection 7.—Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services 


In addition to radio communication services provided by the Federal Government, 
extensive radio communication systems have been established in the provinces, mainly 
for police, highway and forestry protection purposes. Municipal government departments 
have steadily increased their use of radio to facilitate operations, particularly as a medium 


of communication with vehicles—police, fire, engineering, hydro, etc. Such services as 


taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, 
veterinarian and rural medical participate extensively in the use of radio. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 

The telephone companies provide an extension of land telephone service, by radio, to 
suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada and along 


many of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio service © 


(this service to vehicles does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone system 
but only with specific dispatchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well as 
in a number of smaller urban centres. The latter service is provided by telephone com- 
panies as well as by other organizations. Low-power radio stations may be licensed to 


permit short-distance personal and private business radiotelephone communications; since 


the inauguration of this service in 1962, more than 24,000 licences have been issued. 
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Subsection 8.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* 


Broadcasting in Canada has developed over a period of some forty-six years as a 
combination of public and private enterprise. Since the opening program from the first 
radio station was beamed into a few Montreal homes in 1918, the role of the radio and 
television program in the daily life of the Canadian family has grown to startling promi- 
nence. Today, radio service reaches 98 p.c. and television service over 94 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. 


To have become such an integral force in the daily life of the nation, broadcasting 
had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two ‘official’ languages form- 
ing two distinct cultures had to be served independently but without diminishing the 
concept of national unity. Dozens of other smaller groups, distinct in culture and fre- 
quently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area but in separate communities with 
widely divergent program interests, had to be served. Physical problems of distance and 

geography had to be overcome. It requires some 360 radio transmitters and 105 TV sta- 
tions and satellites to reach a population distributed across a 4,000-mile southern frontier, 
through seven time zones and a variety of topographical and climatic regions, and scattered 
northwest through thousands of square miles to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Not only 
do these people have local service that is a reflection of life in their own districts, but by 
means of 15,000 miles of land-lines for radio networks and 8,500 miles of microwave circuits 
for television nearly every Canadian may, at the same time, listen or watch as an event 
of national interest takes place. 


Since 1932, a publicly owned body, now known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, created to develop a national service, has worked with the private or independent 
station-owner to establish this service. A more recent addition (1958) is the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, which consists of three full-time members including the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman and 12 part-time members; the function of the Board is to ‘“Tegulate 
the establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting stations, the activities of 
public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the relationship between them, and 
provide for the final determination of all matters and questions in relation thereto’. (See 
also p. 825.) The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation consists of a President and a Vice- 
President and nine other directors appointed by the Governor in Council. Itis accountable 
to Parliament through a Cabinet Minister designated by the Governor in Council and is 
empowered to establish and maintain program networks and stations. (See also pp. 
840-844. ) 


The Broadcasting Act also requires that, before dealing with any application for a 
licence to establish a broadcasting station (private or public) or for an increase in power, 
change of frequency or change of location of a broadcasting station, the Minister of Trans- 
port must receive a recommendation from the Board of Broadcast Governors. The same 
requirement exists with respect to the making of a new regulation or the effecting of changes 
in the Regulations under the Radio Act. Before making the appropriate recommendation 
to the Minister of Transport, the Board considers all such applications at a public hearing 
at which the applicant, licensees and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation are given the 
opportunity of being heard. 


Under the provisions of the Radio Act, the Minister of Transport must also receive a 
recommendation from the Board before dealing with any application to change the owner- 
ship or control of any share of capital stock in the licensee of a broadcasting station which 
is incorporated as a private company. The Board of Broadcast Governors has established 
a policy that any such application, which would result in a change of ownership or control 
of a licensee, would be referred to a public hearing before a recommendation is made to 
the Minister. Applications of this kind not involving a change of ownership or control 
may be dealt with by the Board or the Executive Committee of the Board at a regular 
meeting. 


* Textual information in this Subsection was supplied by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Board 
of Broadcast Governors and the Canadian Association of Broadcasters; statistical data were prepared by the Public 
Finance and Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, the Board has issued the Radio Broad- 
casting Stations Regulations and the Radio (TV) Broadcasting Regulations applying to 
radio and television stations respectively; these regulations cover all aspects of station 
operation and the enforcement of them is the responsibility of the Board. 


Broadcasting, Facilities.—As of Apr. 1, 1964, there were in operation in Canada some 
39 CBC radio stations plus another 110 low-power relay transmitters maintained by the 
Corporation, and 14 CBC television stations plus 104 rebroadcasting and network relay 
stations. On the same date there were 267 privately owned radio stations in operation 
and 158 privately owned television broadcasting and relay stations. All but 12 of the 
privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned radio stations are 
affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national radio and television services over 
networks operated by the CBC. Of the 12 unaffiliated private television stations, nine 
form the Canadian Television Network (CTV) which commenced operating in the fall of 
1961. The other three stations in Chicoutimi, Hamilton and Montreal are independent of 
any network affiliation. Of the 267 private radio stations, 228 were AM standard band 
stations, 33 were FM stations and six were shortwave stations; 21 of the 33 FM stations 
operated on the new multiplex stereophonic system. 


Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1963-64 


Television.—The current television policy of the Corporation is to establish facilities 
to serve those Canadians beyond the reach of existing CBC stations or of private stations 
affiliated with the CBC networks. The dramatic extension of coverage that marked the 
developing years of television is now past. By the end of 1964, over 94 p.c. of Canadians 
were within reach of the national television service through CBC-owned stations and private 
affiliates. The remaining 6 p.c. are progressively difficult and expensive to serve since many 
of them live in isolated communities sometimes thousands of miles from the main east-west 
lines of communication and extension of coverage to these areas is subject to financial 
considerations and to various technical limitations, such as the availability of broadcasting 
frequencies and network services. The Corporation is following the policy of extending 
service first to those areas where the most people can be served at the least cost. Current 
planning takes into account all areas having a population of more than 2,000 and includes 
about 60 communities. The 63 p.c. of the Canadian public within reach of CBC-owned 
television stations receives full service of national programming but the 31 p.c. of the 
population served by private affiliates of the Corporation’s networks receives an average 
of about 49 hours a week English and 66 hours a week French national network service. 
The Corporation intends gradually to eliminate this disparity in service by the installation 
of additional CBC facilities and, in keeping with the CBC-private station combination 
approach, television channels in the Saint John—Fredericton area of New Brunswick, at 
Saskatoon, Sask., and at Sudbury, Ont., have now been reserved for the use of the Corpora- 
tion. 


However, extension of television service to unserved areas is only one aspect of the 


Corporation’s responsibilities. Of vital consideration is the gradual provision of basic — 


production facilities in each province and the replacement of obsolete facilities in order to 
maintain operations at a high level of efficiency. During 1963-64, two new CBC television 
rebroadcasting stations were brought into operation and, as the year ended, six more 
stations were under construction; all of these were designed either to rebroadcast the 
signals of existing stations or to relay service direct from the television network. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation completed two major television installations—one at Quebec City and 
the other at St. John’s, Nfld.—both of which have production facilities and the necessary 
operating staffs. The establishment of production facilities and associated transmitters 
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has a twofold purpose—through CBC-owned transmitting facilities, the complete national 
service is made available to the audience and, through the production facilities, the Corpora- 
tion is able to tap the program resources of the area and, thus, eventually reflect the area to 
the remainder of Canada. This enables the CBC to carry out one of its essential functions, 
that of showing the parts of Canada to each other, of reflecting the country to itself. 


The complexities of CBC television broadcasting have greatly increased in recent years 
in the administrative area and as a result of the setting up of an entirely separate, wholly 
commercial television network (CTV). Of increasing significance for all broadcasters, 
public and private alike, is the growth in community antenna television systems. These 
systems, in which the TV receivers of fee-paying subscribers are linked to a common 
receiving and re-transmission system, makes television available to people who could not 
otherwise receive it, and thus, in effect, extends the coverage of existing television stations. 
The growth of both these systems can have substantial, and as yet largely unmeasured, 
effects on television broadcasting itself. A report on the future of community antenna 
television in relation to ordinary television broadcasting was published by the Board of 
- Broadcast Governors at the request of the Government. 


Radio.—As with television, the current demand on CBC radio broadcasting is two- 
fold—first, there is the need to bring service to the small percentage of the population now 
beyond the reach of Canadian radio and, secondly, the need to increase the amount of 
national service programming distributed by the national radio networks. About 2 p.c. 
of Canadians—400,000 persons—are still beyond the reach of stations carrying the national 
service and 23 p.c. are reached only by private affiliates receiving on the average about 30 
hours of national programming a week. At present there are about 120 communities of 
more than 500 population each on the planning list for service. 


Changes during 1963-64 included the consolidation of the CBC’s English-language 
radio networks into a single network, significantly altering the role of radio station CJBC 
in Toronto. No longer the anchor station of the former Dominion Network, CJBC was 
converted to a partial French-language station to serve a substantial minority of listeners 
in the area whose mother tongue is French or who have an understanding of the language. 
Complete French-language service on CJBC began in October 1964. 


During the year the power of CFPR, Prince Rupert, B.C., was increased from 250 to 
10,000 watts, greatly improving the service to the coastal areas of northern British Colum- 
bia. In the Maritimes, a new station, CBZ, was established at Fredericton and commenced 
operation on Mar. 4, 1964. In addition to bringing the complete service of the CBC net- 
work to central New Brunswick, CBZ will provide the first English-language production 
facilities that the Corporation has ever had in this province. The Corporation was author- 
ized to establish a station at Calgary and a French-language station at Ottawa. Permission 
was also received to transfer the 50,000-watt station CBX from Lacombe to Edmonton, 
Alta., replacing CBXA (250 watts) in the Alberta capital. The Corporation was authorized 
to erect a station at Saint John, N.B., which will operate as a rebroadcasting station of 
CBZ, Fredericton. All these stations came into operation in 1964. 


Extension of CBC service to remote areas of small population concentration is achieved 
principally through the use of low-power relay transmitters (LPRT’s). During the year, 
CBC brought into operation 11 new LPRT’s, bringing the national service to an additional 
55,000 people and increasing the number of these unmanned transmitters to 108. The new 
stations are at Stephenville, Nfld.; Shelburne, N.S.; St. Favien de Panet, Que.; Hearst, 
Manitouwadge and Elliot Lake, Ont.; Clinton and Fort St. John, B.C.; and Beaver Creek, 
Destruction Bay and Teslin in the Yukon Territory. The power of eight older LPRT’s 
was doubled and the locations and frequencies of another four were altered to improve 
service. As the year ended, applications were on file with the Department of Transport, 
the licensing authority, for a further 22 LPRT’s, which will bring service to an additional 
95,000 people. 
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CBC participation in FM broadcasting was curtailed a few years ago when general 
economic conditions made it necessary for the Corporation to suspend temporarily the 
operations of a Montreal-Ottawa—Toronto FM network. During the summer of 1964, the 
Corporation made plans to reactivate this network, mainly on the basis of a program service 
on tape between its FM stations in these cities and in Vancouver. The initial goal of the 
reactivation was to provide, by late 1964, CBC FM stations at Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Vancouver and the CBC French-language FM outlet in Montreal with a program 
service completely separate from the AM service to be distributed, in the initial stages at 
least, largely on tape. 


Northern Service.—The Northern Service, established in 1958, extends the national 
radio broadcasting system to the Yukon and Northwest Territories and to the northern 
portions of all provinces except the Maritimes. With the recent addition of a third high- 
power transmitter at Sackville, N.B., the Northern Service shortwave schedule was in- 
creased from eight to nine and one half hours daily. In 1963-64, the Yukon Network was 
extended and improved by the addition of low-power relay transmitters at Teslin, Destruc- 
tion Bay and Beaver Creek on the Alaska Highway and the increase of the power of CFWH 
Whitehorse, the network program centre, from 250 to 1,000 watts. The network of 
LPRT’s now reaches most of the population of the Territory. 


Programs in the Indian and Eskimo languages, originated by local stations, were 
increased in number and variety and the number of programs in French and Eskimo on the 
shortwave service was increased. Two special series were produced by the Northern 
Service—Franklin’s Diary and What Do You Know About. . .? The latter consisted of 
interviews with authorities on the North, both in and out of the government service, on 
matters directly affecting the citizens of the North. Indian Magazine, the first CBC pro- 
gram series devoted exclusively to activities of Canadian Indians, was inaugurated during 
the year. Although intended for people of Indian background living in the North, it drew 
its material from all parts of Canada, co-operating with the National Indian Council, the 
Indian-Eskimo Association, Indian Friendship Centres in cities across Canada, and federal 
and provincial government departments dealing with Indian affairs. 


In addition to supplying material to a number of regular English radio network pro- 
grams, special programs were produced at Whitehorse for T'rans-Canada Matinee, in Inuvik 
for Christmas Day, and in Yellowknife for I.Q. 


Armed Forces Service.—In the course of 1963-64, the Armed Forces Service supplied 
CBC radio network programs recorded on tape in French and English to bases of the 
Canadian Armed Forces in Germany and France. Taped programs were also provided to 
13 low-power broadcasting stations operated by the RCAF on the Mid-Canada Line and 
at other locations in Northern Canada. A weekly package of telerecorded prints of 
popular television programs was sent to Canadian troops in the Arctic, Europe, the Middle 
East and the Congo. 
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For the fourth consecutive year, a CBC Concert Party visited the UNEF bases in the 


Middle East and performed for the troops of all the nations represented there. Another 
concert party, which consisted of top Canadian variety artists, made a three-week tour of 
Armed Forces bases in Europe. During this visit a special television show, which saluted 
the 40th Anniversary of the founding of the RCAF, was taped at the fighter wing at Baden 
Soellingen, Germany, and was later shown in Canada on the CBC national network. 


International Service.—The CBC International Service is operated on behalf of the 
people of Canada to provide information about this country to listeners in other lands. 
The Service continued in 1963-64 to pursue its aims by means of shortwave broadcasts in 
11 languages, by transcriptions, relays and regular tape services, cable feeds of special 
actuality programs and by television programs. News reports and commentaries remained 
the mainstay of the shortwave service. New popular programs, such as the Radio-Canada 
Shortwave Club, and extended programs for philatelists have resulted in a marked increase 
in the mail received by the International Service. 
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A variety of programs were transcribed and made available to foreign broadcasting 
organizations. Radio Moscow broadcast a program on the symposium held by the Arctic 
Institute of McGill University, which included an interview with the Soviet representative. 
They also received a number of other transcriptions, including actuality reports about 
wheat shipments to Russia recorded on Soviet ships in Canadian ports. On a request from 
Czech Radio, the International Service arranged for Canada’s contribution to the Year 
of Czech Composers by recording a special performance in Montreal of Janacek’s Sinfonietta. 
Programs were prepared dealing with political developments in Ottawa, including the 
opening of Canada’s 26th Parliament. The NATO Conference of May 1963 was reported 
directly from Ottawa in a multitude of languages in daily cable feeds to the broadcasting 
organizations of NATO and other countries. The monthly 15-minute television program 
Canada Magazine was distributed to a greater number of broadcasting organizations. 


International Relations.—The CBC in 1963-64 continued its activity in the field of 
international exchange and export sales of programs. Among the more interesting of these 


~ was the sale of The Open Grave, an allegory associated with the Easter story. After much 


controversial publicity, the program was bought by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and was successfully shown on its television network. Subsequently, negotiations took 
place with broadcasters in the Republic of Ireland and the Netherlands for the purchase of 
this program. ‘The National Broadcasting Company bought ten CBC-TV Parade produc- 
tions for showing on the NBC-TV network during the summer of 1964. 


CBC will be one of the participants in an international television exchange project 
organized by the CBS network in the United States. The CBC entry is a one-hour concert 
featuring France’s avant-garde composer-conductor Pierre Boulez, with the L’Heure du 
Concert Orchestra, in a program of 20th century music by Stravinsky, Debussy and Boulez. 


Intertel, of which CBC is a founding member, continued production of hour-long 
documentaries for distribution in the member countries and the world abroad. During 
the past year, CBC contributed two documentaries to this series—One More River, a study 
of negro-white attitudes in the southern United States, which won the CBC Wilderness 
Award, and What Price Freedom, an examination of Algeria a year after independence. 


CBC personnel seconded from their positions in Canada have continued to assist in the 
development of television and radio broadcasting service in the newly emerging nations of 
Asia, Africa and the West Indies. Technical and executive staff have been made available 
to these countries to assess their requirements and advise on the establishment of broadcast 
service. Much of this work has been undertaken in co-operation with the External Aid 
Office of the Canadian Government. During 1963-64, CBC staff members worked in 
Ghana, Malaya, Jamaica, Sarawak and East Asia, and requests were being considered for 
assistance to Laos, Nyasaland, Cyprus and the Cameroons. In addition, broadcast 
trainees from these countries have had on-the-job training at CBC production points across 
Canada in various functions applicable to broadcasting—news services, farm and school 
broadcasts, press relations, financial operations, administration, technical and programming 
matters, production, audience research and station management. Trainees have come 
from Norway, Greece, Pakistan, France, Indonesia, Japan, Burma, Colombia, Sarawak, 
Morocco, Malaya, Turkey, Granada, the West Indies and many other countries. 


Finance.—The CBC, being a Crown corporation, is financed through public funds 
authorized by Parliament and through commercial advertising. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1964, commercial revenue accounted for about 30 p.c. of the Corporation’s income. It is 
recognized that such revenue cannot be expected to grow significantly beyond this level, 
since there are no large untapped sources of advertising revenue available to television and 
the CBC continues to follow a policy whereby certain programs are not available for spon- 
sorship (including news, talks and public affairs, farm and fisheries broadcasts, school 
broadcasts, religious and institutional broadcasts) and also deliberately restricts the 
quantity of commercial messages. The Corporation’s efforts to increase commercial re- 
venues are at no time allowed to influence its program decisions. 
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The following statement of operations shows a 6.5-p.c. increase in expenditures in 
1963-64 over the previous year, to the amount of $115,458,000. Increases for the previous 
four years were: 1962-63, 0.7 p.c.; 1961-62, 6.6 p.c.; 1960-61, 7.4 p.c.; and 1959-60, 7.7 p.c. _ 
The small increase in 1962-63, as compared with other years, is attributable to the austerity 
program which caused postponement of planned extensions and improvements to the 
national broadcasting service. The 1963-64 grant of $78,439,000 voted by Parliament to 
discharge the responsibilities of the national broadcasting service was under-expended by 
$62,000. 


8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Item 1962-63 1963-64 
$ $ 
Expenses— 
Production and Distribution— 
COst.Of DIOOTAIN Sigs ates ecient chien ake ae eR ek) aera 70,005, 498 74,387,746 
Network distribution:22.. Mesa cokik hoe oe eae, cect oe -ehbate Gaalnieeec ¢ 10,145,968 10,323,478 
Station transmissiome: ie biti aeee. (RAG ASees are fet eee ce 4,029,540 4, 406, 649 
Pay INEMURPOUDELVA Le Stall ONS ae ska were geriets epietsaatieas bere isra aceon aoe ie 4 334, 789 4,927,418 
Commissions tolagencies! and MetwOrks ii.) hetacn ce ae ite encteleset | oackeherel neneiehe 3,872,204 3, 804, 462 
Emergency broadeastinga 8 alas. teat: Ghar oct ba reer ad ny eter 282,540 623, 861 
OperationabsupervisiOnvanGd-SCLViGes | mem sete ee gaa icity reo are 8, 426, 592 8,920, 479 
Selling and Administration— 
Séllin@rexGense sees Sts es Rone are Meeeare ta aie a Sis cet: caer enste ae ae ee wee Rote te 1,646,990 1,800, 253 
ngineeringsand development. .« aya. sit. pergso re ela ek ep iae ta ae aye Seep: 1,080,411 1,102; 127 
Management andecenbttaliSCIv ICC weer sey eros si cya hes oe eam cit 4,541,350 5,161,963 
MotalSHExpensesen75.7 fo tae... Wek Shee oles ete See Meta oe 108,365, 882 115, 458, 436 
Income— 
Parliamentary sranta tea taes tic. seein rae ere Crate. Gis ets ened ote fetes 72,654, 738 78,376, 828 
Wd vertisingyrevenue. (SrOSss) = tdenae- dase Aoc-hclna abies stata tae te orients 30, 846, 627 32,392, 102 
Interest onanmvestments. 5s... opie rane rere Reena ane cane Oe eet Ena tats 253, 898 240,390 
IMGSCCILAR COIS eer Neer ee Re etnes sarees er eset cee eee re eter a 302 , 067 377, 563 
Totals, INCOME. .. y1ectrcca he he ae ter Nei ae Pe Sar ee Ne 104,057,330 111,386,883 
Depreciationyneluded wat hivoval expenses. c.rrce emcee rete eae ieeletere mae oe 4,308, 552 4,071,553 


108, 365, 882 115, 458, 436 


Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry 


Financial and other statistics of the radio and television broadcasting industry are 
obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Board of Broadcast — 
Governors and the Department of Transport; summary figures are given in Table 9 for 
1959-62; for 1962, figures for the private sectors and the CBC are given separately. 


The operating revenue of the broadcasting industry in 1962 amounted to $124,400,000, - 
an increase of 12.5 p.c. over the previous year. Of this total, radio broadcasting contributed 
45.0 p.c. compared with 46.6 p.c. in 1961. The number of private television stations 
reporting to the DBS increased from 55 in 1961 to 58 in 1962 and the number of radio 
stations from 194 to 198. In both 1961 and 1962, revenue from network and national 
advertising represented 63 p.c. of the total broadcasting revenue and revenue from local 
advertising 37 p.c.; both categories increased approximately 11 p.c. over 1961 and other 
non-broadcasting revenues increased 33 p.c. 


Operating expenses in 1962 reached a total of $196,000,000, an increase of 8 p.c. over 
1961. The growth of revenues exceeded the growth of expenses and resulted in an operating 
profit of $5,300,000 in 1962 compared with an operating loss of $228,000 in 1961. After 
adjustment on account of other income and expenses and income taxes, the final net profit 
of the private sector of the broadcasting industry for 1962 was $1,800,000 compared with a 


i 
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loss of $2,700,000 in 1961. There are no CBC profits or losses in the figure of net profit 
because any unexpended balance of the parliamentary grant is treated as an account due to 
the Government of Canada. 


9.—Revenue, Expense and Employee Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry, 1959-62 


1962 
Item 1959 1960 1961 ; 
: Private 
Stations CBC 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Operating Revenue and Grants 
Broadcasting revenue from network and local 

advertising......... Ze OM aes Leh ee Bae, 95,739,000 | 100,241,000 | 103,909,686 92,834,154 22,640,000 

Non-broadecasting revenue.................. 4,132,000 4,142,000 6,679,486 8,349,479 556, 0C0 
USAT Gee a oe on ae. . a ee f 52,300, 000 59, 289, 000 70,252,273 —_— 76,964,000! 
Totals, Operating Revenue and re 

ET a eS Se mee, Nemes ae 152,171,000 | 163,672,000 | 180,841,445 | 101,183,633 | 100,160,000 

Operating Expenses? 


Representative agency commissions......... 3,533,000 3, 880,000 4,303, 323 5, 432,631 3,000 

CUCU LCRA TREM. SBea ge i. cs eM aie ee ice ow ai 1,902,593 2oOsD Lo a 

Depreciation and amortization of leasehold 
ADEE RO TE TC ee ee eee Fs aa 6,218, 805 7,102,559 4,309,000 


Rent, repairs and maintenance, insurance, 

property taxes, fuel and electricity........ oe nt 12,595, 449 7,972,749 5,078,000 
Bl aTOS ANG WARES) oo sec ctcnss atin Ha - cas oa, aus 59,343,000 | 65,519,000 | 74,970,241 40,055,064 | «42,081,000 
muri DONGHUGS Aste eee ee. toot ees, ES: v7 ie 3,539, 240 1,181,567 3,009, 000 
Artists’ and other talent fees................ 14,837,000 | 16,422,000 | 18,650,171 4,748,818 | 13,562,000 
11 SSCP TMWES HR oa oe ee eet a eee nee a 5,647, 731 1,959,741 3,746, 000 
Telephone and telegraph and outside services we mM, 16,511,189 6,333,670 | 11,111,000 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and pur- 

CLP cers hey Se a A FOR oe ee oe bis 17,617,993 6,377,718 | 11,403,000 
Advertising, promotion and travel.......... a we 6,505,680") 5,784,863 1,760,000 
Taxes and licences (other than income or 

STS aLET a ALD ee le EE cee 43 oe 1, 293, 566 1,368, 859 — 
Office and other operating expenses.......... 65,397,000 | 71,775,000 | 11,312,992 4,784,697 4,098,000 

Totals, Operating Expenses........... 143,110,000 | 157,596,000 | 181,068,973 | 95,838,711 | 100,160,000 
Netioperating incometz:s 49) oh05.5)1 2d. Rae +9,061,000 | +6,076,000 —227,528 | +5,344,922 — 
Net of other income and other expenses..... +3,626,000 | +3,790,000 | +1,657,260 +288, 151 — 
PLOVISION LOL INCOME TAXES. .T ls. ee cee ek 5,671,000 4,858,000 3,504, 289 3,878,735 a 
Netncome after taxes). ./3.). (60... .os0. 025 +7,026,000 | +5,008,000 | —2,674,557 | +1, 754,338 — 
Average monthly number of employees..... 13,241 13, 885 15,514 8,175 7,592 


1 The CBC charges its operations with depreciation but deducts the charge on its published statements; the 
charge so made has been added to the parliamentary grant. 2 Does not include advertising agency commis- 
sions, estimated at $11,761,211 in 1962. 


Section 2.—The Post Office 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver postal 
matter with security and dispatch. In discharging these duties it maintains post offices 
and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. Associated functions 
include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registration of letters and other 
mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting for COD articles, and the trans- 
action of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. Because of its widespread 
facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office to assist other government depart- 
ments in the performance of certain tasks including the sale of unemployment insurance 
stamps, the collection of government annuity payments, the distribution of income tax 
forms and Civil Service employment application forms, and the display of government 
posters. Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural 
areas and small urban centres transact all of the functions of the city office. In larger 
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urban areas postal stations and sub-post offices have full functions similar to the main post 
office, including a general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


The Operating Service of the Post Office Department is organized into 14 Districts, 
each under a District Director. These District Directors and the Postmasters, Toronto 
and Montreal, report directly to the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General. The Assistant 
Deputy Postmaster General has the responsibility of conducting the normal field operations 
of the Postal Service. The operating and support functions required in the provision of 
postal service to the public are the responsibility of the local postmasters who receive 
technical and administrative assistance from District Offices at strategic points. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont., (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
transcontinental flights daily, intersected by branch and connecting lines radiating to every 
quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. All first-class domestic 
mail up to and including eight ounces in weight is carried by air between one Canadian 
point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air stage service provides 
the only means of communication for many areas in the hinterland. There were approxi- 
mately 46,000 miles of airmail and air stage routes in 1963. However, the railways are still 
the principal means of distant mail transport. 


At Mar. 31, 1963 there were 11,336 post offices in operation and letter-carrier delivery, 
performed in 186 urban centres, employed over 9,113 uniformed carriers. Rural mail 
routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 26 miles in length. Some 1,680 
side services transport mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and 
airports, and 1,874 stage services convey mail to and from post offices not located on railway 
lines. Transportation of mail by motor vehicle on highways is expanding and more than 
400 such services were in operation in 1963, many of them replacing or reducing conveyance 
by rail. In 1963 there were 995 city mail services transporting mail to and from post 
offices, postal stations and sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and 
delivering parcel post. The 9,196 land mail service couriers employed travelled approxi- 
mately 54,000,000 miles during the year; both land mail and coastal mail services are 
performed under contract. 


The larger post offices in Canada may be described as intricate industrial plants where 
mail is unloaded, cancelled, transported and shipped by semi-automatic means. Conveyor 
belts, automatic chutes and other devices increase output of mail matter without increasing 
staff and all the larger offices are provided with the latest mechanical equipment. In some 
areas householder mail is carried by mailmobile. In most cities, postage stamps may be 
obtained at any time from automatic vending machines, and a curbside mail receptacle in 
which patrons may deposit mail without leaving their automobiles is coming into use. 
Electronic equipment checks money orders and accounts for the $900,000,000 annually 
that they represent. 


10.—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Province 1962 1963 Province or Territory 1962 1963 
No No No. No 

INewioundland esi. cu2. aalctacre tia datas 660 66d MaskatChewanen. cn anitradas ca nee, 1,266 1,248 
Prince Edward Island............. 107 107 We ey ae oe ee aot tie 
Nova Scotia shenweccne see oe 869 830 FIUISN WCOMMDIA... 6. + eee e ee ees 

: Yukon. Perritory 2. osc sincdone 20 20 
New- Brunswick =a: ee.eniess eee 555 536 eis 
Onebieen 28. js as do ae eee 2d ik deh eo ee ee RY bie 
QMGATIO’ occ coe acut cence ae tee 2,680 2,704 


Manitoba: “2095. <2. 804 805 Canadalsi.ec. ook. cates 11,401 11,336 


— 
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11.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63 


» Ppernaneg igures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Surplus (++) 


Year Gross Revenue} Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 


$ $ $ 


$ 
oo ler 7480S AAS AS Ss ti Sie eet tite 183,380,508 157, 630,336 157, 803, 478 —173,142 
EL serene d tod Wet ed s Sete ALE ale TEER te Rbk loleteles 193,659,715 167, 629, 053 165, 792,339 +1, 836, 714 
ET SE SE Geo SC See Gen Awe ce a CR 202,003,790 173, 645, 658 178,371,716 —4,726,058 
chs lees eS appeielepeateatlieted abate eben 213,517,994 183, 678, 936 185,019, 700 —1,340;764 
2 OAS Mood SSE Sa 2B See eR oe 222,358, 848 192, 830, 859 189,344, 410 +3, 486, 449 
1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters, and other small items. 2 Excludes 


rental of semi-staff and staff post offices. 


The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 11 are received mainly from postage, either 
in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the postage stamps and 
stamped stationery sold during 1962-63 was $91,723,497, and receipts from postage meter 
or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by other means amounted to 
$115,978,652. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, post office money orders, issued for any amount not 
exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were sold at more than 
8,895 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts not exceeding 
$15.99, were sold at some 1,780 additional post offices. Table 12 shows the amount of 
money order business conducted by the Postal Service in recent years. 


12.— Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63 


' Value of 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued ———]} in Other 
in in in Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Canada Gaantried Payable in 
Canada 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
US SEES SORE, Sea 10, 823 53,746,050 | 853,443,891 | 825,973,053 27,470,837 5,026,970 
OMNR tert tre Crcletstnye enc teis.6 eps, 10,778 54,953, 087 868, 669, 133 840,584, 556 28,084,576 5, 250, 922 
DMOR ei tene teins sable eo os 11,098 55,939, 421 886,976,976 858 , 278, 412 28,698, 563 5,505, 224 
LOD Osis GSE a eS ee 10, 708 56, 252,265 893,512,291 867,182,785 26,329,506 5,940,795 
i ie aia eae ara 10,679 55,448,076 | 898,164,577 | 874,660,765 23,503, 811 6,885,116 


A statement on the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank will be found in 
Chapter XXV on Currency and Banking. 


Section 3.—The Press* 


Daily newspapers published in Canada numbered 116 in 1963, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. English and French dailies had an aggregate reported cir- 
culation of more than 4,213,000—about 82 p.c. in English and 18 p.c.in French. Thirteen 
of those with circulations in excess of 100,000 accounted for over 55 p.c. of the circulation. 
French dailies, as would ‘be expected, have their widest circulation in Quebec where nine of 


*An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 
1752 to (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account u up to the date of writing (1958). 
The complete presentation is available in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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the 11 in existence in 1963 were published. Some of the largest of these papers have been 
established in that province for over 60 years. Weekly newspapers serve more people in 
rural communities than do the dailies. They cater to local interests and exercise an im- 
portant influence in the areas they serve. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 100 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides its fellow members with the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 


The United Press International (British United Press) is a limited company in Canada 
and maintains a close association with the UPI World Service, of which it is an affiliate. 
From its headquarters in Montreal, it provides Canadian news for general world dis- 
tribution as well as for 163 subscribers including 65 private broadcasting stations in Canada. 
Agence France Presse maintains offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain foreign news- 
papers have agencies in Ottawa to interpret Canadian news for their readers. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and French-language 
newspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
own interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation; 
for these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used. On the other hand, circulation data 
for foreign-language newspapers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines 
are incomplete and therefore not usable. 


13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 


Province or Territory Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 


No. | Circulation? No. No. No. | Circulation? No. No. 


a 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


Newtoundlandmer.. nec 3 27, 802 5 1 3 27, 885 4 1 
Prince Edward Island..... 3 26,131 — — 3 27, 840 — —_— 
INOVA DS COLIB ne rnaeeeeee 6 154,351 28 — 6 156, 483 29 _ 
New Brunswick........... 5 88, 053 i163 —_ 5 87,727 13 —_ 
CMiuebecl keane avenars ome tee 4 331, 138 20 1 4 347, 234 21 1 
On fariGcntmueenen censors 47} 1,719,446 235 4 47 1,720, 293 236 6 
Manitoba enet come ccen 6 216,111 64 —- if 226,477 67 — 
Saskatchewan... ...-....6: 4 110, 467 122 —_ 4 116,392 119 — 
IM era: ae © a eee 6 268, 942 101 2 i PAYS) 90 1 
British Columbia. os). 23% 14 453,431 91 — 14 464,190 89 —_— 
Yukon and Northwest 
TPORrivOlleg an ai. Wats Meekeisers — = 3 — a _ 3 — 
MOtaIS sacar 98 | 3,895,872 682 8 100 | 3,452,276 671 9 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


1962 1963 


Province Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 


No. | Circulation? No. No. No. | Circulation? No. No. 


FrRencH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS? 


RNR VE GOL waco tes — _- 1 — — — 1 — 
New Brunswick........... 1 10, 884 2 — 1 9, 830 3 _ 
RRR GCIT km tonawie< Si aa 0) 705, 147 165 14 9 714,597 168 14 
RORTATIO Wd. « iatoes we Ae nas 1 34, 482 5 — 1 36, 150 a — 
“EPTNRTO4 0S ieee ca ere i — 1 — — — 1 — 
Saskatchewan............. — — Ss — — — 3 — 
PRODI UA A. napa ae So ae es = — 1 _ -— — 1 — 
Potals#t:....2..2;.. li 750,513 178 14 11 760,577 184 14 
Forrr1GNn-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS? 
(OTTER DY lope eee Serna 1 fe 5 — — 10 — 
OTA GTO Sacer Rehan bam 2 =i 42 — ve 42 — 
MEANT CODA | wees sia he cleo — —— 15 — — — 15 — 
BAU Orteiees Sua ele. .s.s.s — — 1 — — — 2 — 
British Columbia......... 3 ae 1 — 3 2 a 
Totaiser. 7.7... 6 64 — 5 rae — 
1 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 2 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 
3 Includes bilinguals. 4 All daily and weekly foreign-language publications given here are considered to be 
newspapers. , 


14. Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language and French- 
Lengua Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1962 
and 1963. 


Norr.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1962 1963 
Households 
(Census 
Tiban Centro 1961) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 

No. No. | Circulation} No. No. | Circulation} No. 

ENGLIsH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Peritawale. Onitine. o.. osteo Sse sche ores oh 8,563 1 12,759 — 1 13, 455 — 
BAMMECOT Ee MIGGM, jf cnds a doac ss tock os cost 15,914 1 21,665 — 1 22,329 _ 
ENING sg OC a CS ae a 12,299 — -— 1 -- — if 
OS POA gs i ee 71,586 2 118,768 1 Z 116, 886 1 
oe: LEO ee oe a 10,753 i 13,007 _ uM 13,332 _ 
MP TETOOMGI IN Secs ado e 5 ¢.0:-s0  vcencis ol 10,945 — —— 1 — a 1 
rc Loe 1) 4 9) Ib © be a ane 76,275 1 117,490 1 1 121,528 u 
Parva iinm Ont FP. ee... 11,695 1 15,770 -— 1 15, 873 _ 
BMIIWEMOTIOn, ccc cee en P ete scence. 7,478 _ _- 1 _- “= 1 
mein, Ont:......Cre eres ore eee eme ee 10,773 2 16,891 — 2 17,127 oo 
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14.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1962 


and 1963—concluded. 


1962 1963 
Households 
ensus 
Liban Centre 1961) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. No. | Circulation} No. No. | Circulation] No. 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS—Cconcluded 
HialifexccNe Sina. goatee en trey ae ene 21,501 2 112,029 — 2 114, 226 — 
Hanittton, Ont...c0 scr aos sordeas oe 73, 829 1 107, 825 — 1 111,119 — 
Kingston>. Ontstdd. bree erernecreeit 13,931 1 22,687 — 1 23, 868 11 
Kitchener d On tons sw .0e ces Sats. cele dew es 20, 600 1 37, 838 — 1 39, 659 — 
WethbridwessAltalt. eee. sence eae 10,013 1 18,354 — 1 18,546 
Tondon, Onta baa) cee oor. as yee es 47,498 2 111, 762 — 2 115, 153 — 
IMBnetonveN cbeste cee heck cteitsicn erie 10,529 a 27,083 — ve 27,280 _ 
Montreal *@uel ie acts bien tee re toe ee 330, 023 2 316,170 22 2 332,420 22 
MooseJaw Seaskes, «+ vousees seen pees eee 9, 562 1 8,337 — 1 8,452 _ 
New Westminster, B.C...............-- 9,218 1 18, 808 1 1 18,246 1 
Oshaiwas Ontsc). suas eee oe ee oe 17,133 1 17,345 — 1 18,609 —— 
Ottawa Onitens te emacs mronreen ties ree 70,114 2 151, 908 2 2 147, 628 4 
Peterborough; Ont. cs... soe eee 12,853 1 22, 863 1 1 23,516 1 
Port ATcnurrOnte ne ere tn eer ee 11,609 1 14,616 oa 1 14,849 —_ 
Quebees Quess: 5. conte wee eee eee 42,126 1 5, 821 — il 6, 751 —— 
Resings Saskia 4.4.. fhe sheen e eee 30,125 1 52, 896 1 1 58, 504 — 
St. Cathariness Onte.. . .sces. eee 23, 287 1 27,451 — 1 28, 242 — 
StudanressdMan’. =. sees ete certs 9,076 — — 1 — _ 1 
St.cd ohn esp Nil dene pects secret ee Attra nek: 12,971 2 21,811 22 2 21, 587 jl 
Saint Ons ON Dea ce eet een ee 14, 423 2 46,964 1 2 47, 208 1 
Sarniay Ontee) ios eras. tard ae eae ee 13,710 1 15, 872 1 1 16, 462 1 
maskatoon ,OasKn atoms Macktegs 25,912 1 41,994 _— 1 42,172 — 
Saulteste. Marie, -Onbtt +: .2 ako dncdemee 11,054 1 17,539 “= 1 18,359 — 
Shawinigan Ques. seston 7,232 —_ — 1 —_— a 1 
SherbrookemQne-scissa. fade teen ee 15S vio 1 9,147 1 1 9,063 1 
Sudbury, Ontew strani sone een eee 19,526 1 30,339 — 1 30,107 a 
SydneysNeOt eet eee eee ete eae 7,500 1 26,615 — 1 26,537 1 
IRGrontOMOntiacc ose as ont oeee eee 172,864 4 798, 248 103 4 783,250 104 
Trois RUiViIeres yi UG h lecnciereeieiee onic ohio 12,872 — — 1 — — 1 
‘V ANGOU Vet vids Ca minaieeerieeiier Serie 118, 405 2 327,310 7 2, 337,118 4 
Vittoriay(B. Cera. sesarasse 5. Oia 18,475 2 56, 562 1 2 57,515 3 
Welland, On tetvsgoan45 .: HG OR iene es hes 9, 428 1 16,773 a 1 17, 267 a 
Windsor, Ontssacecron cena cetcr 33, 060 1 77, 650 — 1 Tees — 
Winnipeg Main. a2)-8. 2 caereateeiete mares 74,126 2 199,564 5 2 205,047 z, 
FRENCH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 

Chicoutimi; Ques noose. hoe eee 5, 786 — — 3 — — 3 
GChome dey, (Quecccarsaccrerrnaretetnsecrncrere eto 6,995 — — 2 — — 25 
Cornwall-Ontaeerrser tect ee 10,753 — _ 1 — — 1 
Edmonton Altacg css nenccone tance 76,275 — _ 1 _ — 1 
Granby ,j Que... Seek osc. a5 eae 7,478 1 125132 1 1 11,156 1 
Full | @ Wess, orice cuca ects Siereeercee 13,304 _— _ 32 _ -— 3? 
bachine) Quersssert ics corre tee 10,058 — — 16 — — 16 
Tg Salle iQueecd: sos sucks os saterve Boassseomiels ak 8,128 — —_ 16 — — 16 
Tondon sOntrentirteests. Oe... soc tee. ab 47,498 _— — — — — 16 
Moncton uNiB ija.cs edocs ote eenedtesck 10,529 1 10, 884 — 1 9,830 _ 
Montreals: Queseertssereer cece ere eehie rs 330, 023 3 413,328 267 3 411,206 258 
Ottawas Ont. oosas accent cts coat ce 70,114 1 34, 482 — 1 36, 150 _ 
Quebec Ques. .-cur escent etter 42,126 3 200, 085 32 3 204, 026 32 
SteBontines;-Manisicesrrest sores ees 9,561 — a 1 — -- 1 
Sti duarnentieQue icc, tacts saat seine oe 12,306 a= —~ 1 — _ 1 
SHAWIMIFANOUG. ..- « daace oc cones. cee ok TERY. -~ _ 5 — - 5 
SherbrookenQues.. «0.04 cc0s ees shee ok 15,775 1 41,979 1 1 47,273 1 
Sudbury, \Onterss diese sacs edad twee 19,526 _ — | os a 1 
"TOLOntos One Geto decteccats teens obiek 172, 864 — — — a —- 1 
‘Trois Rivieres,cQue. :}... sac. vee 12,372 1 37, 623 4 1 40,936 4 

1 Weekend newspaper. 2 Includes one weekend newspaper. 3 Includes four weekend newspapers. 
4Includes five weekend newspapers. 5 Includes one bilingual. 6 Bilingual. 7Includes 14 


bilingual and 12 weekend newspapers. 


8 Includes 13 bilingual and 12 weekend newspapers. 
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15.—Estimated Numbers of Foreign-Language Publications, 1962 and 1963 
Language 1962 1963 Language 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. 
EPP RIONUBAIN, J, 0 Seca te oes eek ss 1 1 Eithdanian so Soniots. or. cee one 3 3 
SNORE 1 GS PUCE ak SA ob 5103 olerds 4 4 Macedonian V0.5 Ges... deve te Ss 2 1 
US eee Bre eG ian 5:5 6.6. she om Ts 2 a4 DEBUG OG gsr ee ol 4, cane, eRe ak 1 1 
RS ROD SE ee Ceuta Set ciak cede seas 2 2 INOrwesian st ioscst vo oes mt wees ee 1 1 
nish ji F Behar sw iohst» < cxeuw 1 2 Polishosiatyati otf tsens- Sinsecok 3 3 
Td aes ee, get oe 7 8 WOES TOSS ot ciiote liso oiticlect oly 1 3 
MPAGOMIAN SS Ooch cas oe Sore oT ees 2 2 FUNSSIAD OMe Rae ak ek ee cee eee 1 1 
Buninish dey Petes Asam s tans wa, ork 2 2 Serbraniey eet. «2 SAS 3 3) 
RRBPINAD . 65s conreeacmeityis toe th goss ) 9 DIOVAK MER Grains we eka cane 2 2 
WECK. pays: ics o gas les dimen 5. 1 2 Sloventaniwyie tere. co Mee es « dat 1 1 
PUNO ATA. cath seth elontstor) 9 8 SWISH sca). teree rand ae 3 3 
“Up SHEN ie ORS gn ere ne a, en 1 1 Ubkrainiaate tha ti 20st t.. Meee 19 18 
TinlianteteOGR Fee eres aod 10 Bt PRAMS. 3584) nde PIG ees 4 4 
PPEPADIGRO © ¥ eo sars Sk GE ete 0b Fc aleres S588 2 2 
AL VIane vette eehie. ok Tene ete re 1 1 Motaish ail see. ie ele ck 98 102 
16.—Estimated Numbers of Magazines and Related Publications, by Broad 
Classifications, 1962 and 1963 
Classification 1962 1963 Classification 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. 
Agricultural and rural............. 56 57 Rehsious: 5 seven cnc. eden 37 37 
Arts, crafts and professions........ 37 40 Services and directories.......... 82 82 
Geng ile ate Waele Sh nny 22 20 Sports and entertainment........ 54 69 
MECUCATIONAL. 5 ie, chiers f0 5.00 0 %,s%e > aa oes 93 99 Trade, industry and related publi- 
Finance and insurance............. 15 13 ONG hO1 1s ee ete RSE ITO Ceara SE 205 197 
Government and government Transportation and travel........ 49 42 
RET VIGOR Aha ce hose nics Niele eewibic's 30 29 Msscollancous: tic. «<4 sayncras exes 15 18 
ome, social and welfare....... stots 50 48 
ERAT OUT: Mee PIE. PANE aco coco 50c ohare eve 15 14 
Pharmaceutical and medical....... 40 40 4 ECE CE Se See 800 805 


CHAPTER XXI.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


CONSPECTUS 

PAGE PAGE 

Part I.—The Movement and Marketing Part II1.—Government Aids to and Con- 
of Commoditiess.(actk ed estes nee 852 trol of Domestic Trade............... 879 

Section 1. MrRcHANDISING AND SERVICE Section 1. Conrrots AFFECTING THE Mar- 
ESTABLISHMENTS, . 0050-602 eee neces 852 KETING OF FARM PRODUCTS.......... 879 
Subsection 1. 1961 Census, of Merchan- Subsection 1. Control of the Grain Trade 879 

dising and Service Establishments. .... 853 Subsection 2. Controls Over Farm Prod- 
Subsection 2. Wholesale Trade (Intercen- 858 ucts Other Tham Grain. ..:.:5). 723% 881 

56) EWS. Bo Ruse hu oceans vate oe ene tue es 2. 

Subsection 3. Retail Trade (Intercensal) . 859 eae ae os F . eee 884 

Subsection 4. Service Establishments (In- Section 3. CONTROL AND SALE oF ALCo- 
tercensal)... 6... 6s cece eee ee eee 862 HOLIG BEVERAGES... 50..- - ee ene ab 886 

Section 4. MisceLLANEOUS AIDS OR CON- 


Section 2. Tot MARKETING OF AGRICUL- 88 
BURG PRODUGIS. ce eee 864 TROLS Ao ae, oo caieiabe ooeua te ao ote eee Ree ee 8 
Subsection 1. The Grain Trade, 1962-63 864 


Subsection 2. Livestock Marketings..... 870 Part III.—Bankruptcies and Commercial 
Seer ants o Wiemuctsinauinn, Gon. Srak PAUUECS F< « cneasdid. bashes Go ea Ome 891 
YN Cia dpe MT Pa arti IO Ie RM RN 872 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage.... 873 Part: 1Vs==Prices:.}.4.. 85500. ot 6 eee 895 
Subsection 2. The Public Warehousing 
PWAUStY toate eee Oe os are es cas ee 874 SrcTion 1. INnp—Ex NuMBERS or WHOLESALE 
CORON, foICG-OPER ATIVE -ORGANIZETIONS S874 p52 0) 1 RAR SL anee. EMeR PC ne oN Aur ert ac do 2 AOR 895 
. ° z Section 2. ConsuME:R Price INDEX...... 898 
SrcTion 5. INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT Section 3. CONSUMER EXPENDITURE..... 901 
INIOVEMEEIN TS ee eee eerie he ne ee eee 877 Section 4. Security Price INDEXES...... 904 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected 
with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, 
wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. ‘Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services, including amusement services such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of inter- 
pretation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


The surveys of merchandising and service establishments centre around a census of 
such business establishments. The first census of this kind related to business transacted 
for the year 1930 and similar censuses were taken for 1941, 1951 and 1961. It should be 
noted that a wider range of data was available from the 1961 than from the previous 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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censuses. Gross margin information was collected from retail stores and wholesalers; 
operating expense figures were collected from wholesalers and service businesses; and more 
information was sought about the operating characteristics of retailers and wholesalers. 
Detailed results may be obtained from the census reports.* Summary data are given in 
Subsection 1 following. 


Census information is supplemented in intercensal years by monthly, quarterly and 
annual surveys on the more important phases of the wholesale, retail and service trades— 
sample surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. Each census forms a new 
base for such surveys and certain improvements were implemented for continuance during 
the 1951-61 intercensal period. Current information available on the distributive trades, 
given in Subsections 2, 3 and 4, continues to project the 1951 base and estimates for years 
prior to 1951 have been revised i in accordance with that base. Data related to the new 
1961 base will be available early in 1965. 


Subsection 1.—1961 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 


Wholesale Trade.—Results of the 1961 census of wholesale trade are given in Tables 
1 and 2. Classification changes put into effect for that census should be noted—lumber 
and building material dealers, farm implement dealers, feed stores, farm supply stores and 
harness shops, which were classified as retail businesses § in 1951, were in 1961 classified as 
wholesale businesses. 


*IViol. sViL (Pte 1) Ponsua of Merchandising: Retail Trade (Series 6.1). Vol. VI (Pt. 2) Census of Merchandising: 
Wholesale Trade; Services (Series 6.2). 


1.—Number of Wholesale Trade Locations and Value of Sales, by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory Locations Sales 

No. $’000 
Newioundland: 22. ......66ds06 eatatt Re cm NC EAM tee ae esate oarccas, £3) or PAE 447 239, 696 
ott ROOMS LUV ETNA e295 18.45 Rico nA suse bia toln gee Oona ak cleo Meu oases halen miwce eons 208 66, 683 
Rca e ro Ti er Sc Fe ih 5 i ic ne BA Me iB ge a es Sawewd oun 895 421,147 
Bey Ma UI TTES LVL KAMRS Te ce SSG fors ook oa sh cic AMER RSE cts Ae SENSE Passes es oc coger ear: BE 709 303, 940 
SOE a ohs 8) 4 Apap ee Gah RARE URE aeat: Serena adore, HN: ne co areata Decl abhi ial dl 7,092 4, 455,378 
Ree Mm RON a 555! oss URI GM 2 ig dip MRM cReelbe ls BS Scsace ues Soy Slosocrs oo Ae 10,103 6,059, 667 
LETDOTERCI SEDs 4) on ARE SI el ME eee DRE Ae me: OMT nea, dereiteal a Dieete <a Ratha! ich iil 2,167 3,120, 482 
LSS AE PAE TTA 2, On ee A a ee Oa ee OReninale mieuaieaeee oe, rt 2,646 802,905 
PAs ORME scree oases Rese asiesc ce MEME sss 5 ARSE RPM ee oi Stcchenep ts linens sass eee Booe 1,450, 855 
TED IPTEG. ORCC ETT. Mii ae Mae AU ieee! Ot Reinert i a Teele bale tie hee en 3, 220 1,937,309 
Parsee Nasr inwest) LOLelvOViGs a; iii oii ins acon ine aude Oats acti Gon tee toe ene 32 10,677 
ELTA, Ee Oren eae Ee ae en, Ae) oo, 30,851 18,868,739 


2.—Number of Wholesale Trade Locations and Value of Sales, by Kind of Business, 
Census 1961 


Kind of Business Locations Sales 

No. $000 
Amusement, Sporting and Photographic Goods......................000-c cece ee 378 131,888 
Armnsement.and-sporting goods. ee eo See eres a et La a, SOSA. ON 302 91,524 
Ennpopraphic 6squipment and supplies*: 2.’ foes. Goce. eee, ee eet 76 40 , 364 
DUR ERNUARE URNS MAME 2 2 54 55S ES shee OMe he ia ae he Pe ED FEI S78 2,046 862,385 
Automotive.equipment, parts and acCeSSOrieS............. ces cece ccce ccc cecceees 1,836 519, 655 
‘50 S201) 2 RPO Seti rae ne eee Pen ee Rete eh eer eR ae 210 342,730 


SreraUr eve ANG apiIstalled SSPITLUS. | 620 eek eee ha ea el abet eek Seb leeaNers 152 159,748 
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2.—Number of Wholesale Trade Locations and Value of Sales, by Kind of Business, 


Census 1961—continued 


Kind of Business Locations 
No. 
Chemicals, Drugs and Allied Products. ................. ccc cece eec ccc eeeeteeeees 609 
Industrial chemicaistec ns. steer ee te lar eee Mee colo ce cn eee ne ae 199 
Drugsiand: drugsundries 23 ewes See! Eas Fa eS TR. 210 
SOaps and. LONE DEGCDATAPIONS cba. shee cc -asoe fers wisiecs eB ie she cass tees eee Bis aa Peusckaoe oe 108 
Other chemicals; drursand allied products: so anes. acres tone se oteeiae coe mene 92 
Coal and: Coke x. tos a ctr. says s SEER ea to On Teak Dest een eee eee 108 
Dry Goods and Apparel.. DE ot eer co nO OME 3 bia be Se cbetetocchac 1,689 
Clothing and furnishings. 9. atenaseias eae Ges he eon te ce oe eee tins 1,001 
Dry: ZOOdS; (Renew A LINE). Peta ess heehee ease oie oe sees Ste eet rere econ tee 208 
PICCOLOOGS . 8h taney emia open eet, s Bases nite) hea aa ai Oa ee aa ee 258 
INO ELOUS occ ote cic leichacth ce eco eo eich rete netele Ot torees MEER ee reece ree Ce eat ere ore tener 81 
Miscellaneous Gryz20Ods, 471.628 toccevnasd Pidacasioencs sue elec or ee eee 141 
Electrical Goods: 2.40. tctasciadecs yoru ea oY ae oa nee eee 1,041 
Pilectrieal merchandise: (cencral ine\eeewtnc. oa. c chee see emote cies rte 211 
Household electrical appliances (incl. radios and television sets)................: 384 
Electrical wiring supplies, construction materials, apparatus and equipment.... 268 
Other*electricalispecigitiess: & he orcie. «Gate ote ok lac datas date octane eee 178 
Farnui Products"(@aw materials) s..25 occ acon e+ oc ceiere oe wore sentria lars ars os Toe 971 
Hlowersiandununsery, stocks. dee ht A eee tet dintoae cece eer 64 
Gr esther Seperate at A an borer tina Peat ot OA Hee LOR, Ri Rr tericas oh ioe 236 
Ides, (Skins era wetlirs and) WOO lamer eee crete ne renin n occa one teen ieee 116 
DIV ESTOCKS SAO DOSS PIT nS RE Bs NE Oh Oc oe ee ee ete a 522 
FRobaccas(l6al) seees atmo Sun Pe ie sea 8 hes notes Weare ones 10 
Miscellaneous farm products (aw materials)...s....<..sssecse ese ce ese see ee nee 23 
Farm Supplies (feed, fertilizers, seeds and seed processing plants, ete.)......... 1,187 
Food Products (except groceries) and Tobacco.................. ccc cece cece eeeee 2,681 
Conlectionery, soit dnnks: and: tobaccOres ate cee eee cone ee eccrine erences 689 
Dairy-ana poully pProductssonnc vein ere tee eee rete ee rere 478 
Fish and s€avoodsies ssi.hsteer it Paw ayonieole anes oe ee ddl ey, Leer ee oe 226 
Hrozen orirosted £0008 4 s-5 22s irae eis TERI an he Dien eee eae eee 71 
Fruits and vegetables, (resi); harnesses anes ee ee mare Oh 8 RA aA ere te Areetoetere BOR 715 
Meats and meat products.cccs.ocaeva sane nen Lae eR Ree RNa a eee men Nem eRe Ce 265 
PLO LUCE. i ao SA Ch eke ite 5s Ree Re EIN GRY SLR Biter sne Rts ia mute rane ak we 188 
Other food products except groceries: i cicc.c. 444.6505 64 E04 ERAN Oba eae Et eee ES 48 
Forest Products (except lumber) >... .. 36.2505 00.0 ne secacascsepedesicccetecsece 160 
Furniture and House Furnishings................ 00... ccc ccc cece ce see c ee senes 611 
General-Merchandise, 22. 6)20003 AN SOO a ke RT ee 191 
Groceries and Food Specialties................. ccc cece ccc c cece eee ete ceeeeneeunes 1,022 
Hardware. atus. e554) whet’, Becton 35 OR, es CL eee a 738 
PO WOMOL Ke sr eee as eee See eRe eee eee ee CE EE ee ne te eee 240 
Leatiier and Leather GOgGs a yous cho ia: os co onc Bodie en Vek ce ae «a ee 118 
Lumber and Building Materials (other than metal)..........................06. 3,892 
Construction and building materials (other than metal or wood)...............- 1,522 
Ihamber and all works. So oes scce ct oes ee Coe eee ee ne eee 2,370 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies.................... 00sec e cece ee eee 5,600 
Commercial machinery, equipment and supplies (refrigeration, hotel and restau- 

Fant WOLICe Ane StOre)n = «rote ne hk ee ee ae ee eee ayaa) 
Construction machinery and equipment (new and used).............----eeeeeres 209 
Farm machinery andiequipmentiis dan tsk ndrae nies: Seka ene ee 2,593 
Industrial machinery, equipment and supplies.............- «otrunb adekiianadet oe 1,330 
Professional equipment and supplies (church, dentists’, school, scientific and 

laboratory, surgical, medical and hospital, etc.)...........-..cceeesecececes 346 
NOT yaCe SUUIpMent snd Epis ao. lorie Ue ste do Wha busta cam ao aren meee aa 366 
‘Pransportation equipment and supplies....07..5000. 05s). eked es cata oe Une aens 181 

Metals. and Motal Work (205050 oe Se es DP ee ae 477 
Papemaend Paper Products, oc. 2 <ccs.sencs cues cis QERE leas sca dees yan sae ke 553 


Sales 


$000 


440,314 
151,779 
216, 282 
28,992 
43, 261 


78,503 


815,115 
454,786 
126,524 
147, 861 
19,090 
66, 855 


624,121 
201,356 
225,475 
139,585 

57,704 


3,717,498 
152 
2,740,322 
77,614 
769, 889 
100, 672 
14, 250 


303,986 
1,990,901 
629,770 
272,368 
70,373 
60,851 
446.037 
229) 325 
225,294 
27,717 
71,162 
248,451 
105,184 
1,886,454 
450,245 
42,707 
30,361 
1,407,334 
491,291 
916,043 
1,747,750 
103, 933 
242 305 
527,663 
603, 813 
122, 369 
80,594 
67,073 
573,433 


376,501 


- Sear 
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2.—Number of Wholesale Trade Locations and Value of Sales, by Kind of Business, 
Census 1961—concluded 


—ea=»=>$~$O—0SoOOOoeeeoooOwnoOownawo@#%vwowmnaawoooua—aooooooOoODODaouoaoS eee e———aeow0600—0—$—0$—0$$$9$9$9—8—$onan0RepmT0M$@aRS9maRRaSS eee 


Kind. of Business Locations Sales 

No. $’000 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products....................ccccccccucccccccccuccccece 4,361 25075, 767 
Plumbing, Refrigeration and Heating Equipment and Supplies................ 598 363,461 
Waste Materials (incl. scrap metal).........5. 0... c cece ccc ccc cecccccccececcccceece 581 190,758 
NE WR ERAT MRORRPREINOI gn ce ccc cnn ccc ccc pele, RR EH EET 848 203,878 
pokn, pares ionls and néwapaperaes.)6 0036 68.0) eo oO ee 136 75,460 
Sapnenee MME, PEMA T CUS POPS LT SUP) SME She hie ORE oe bs rete to. 30 3,938 
Containers (except wood, paper or glass)..............scscececccccccecccevcceres 28 6,179 
Textiles and textile materials (other than dry goods)..........0.eccecececcucece 51 11,753 
Second-hand goods (except machinery and automotive).............+.0.0s0e000. 140 16,441 
Miscellaneous kinds of business, 7.¢.8.......... Gabi vba s cons Pelee PRE A eek. 463 90,107 
a URE ET A ota cc it Sides Mak Shinecdoa tale meetety Verdiner banat tie 30,851 18,868,739 


a a a 


Retail Trade.—Results of the 1961 census of retail trade are given in Tables 3 and 4. 
These figures are not directly comparable with 1951 census information since certain 
classifications were excluded from retail trade in 1961 and others added. Restaurants, 
lumber dealers, repair shops, radio and television repair and jewellery repair were included 
in 1961 as part of retail trade but in 1951 were considered service trades. 


3.—Number of Retail Trade Locations and Value of Sales, by Province, Metropolitan Area, 
Major Urban Area and Other Urban Centres (30,000 or more Population), Census 1961 


_ Nore.— Urban centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: m. =metropolitan area, u.= 
major urban area and c.=urban centres of 30,000 or more population. 


Province and Area Locations Sales Province and Area Locations Sales 
No $7000 No $000 
Newfoundland................. 4,747 285,568 || Kingston, u.................0.. 488 76,598 
Vs) ici 0) 0s WS 0 pent 750 107, 440 Kitehener, 10s syed sis rots.e3 0 1,257 158,018 
Rondon > Wns 253 seas cnr come 1,446 243,100 
Prince Edward Island......... 867 78,801 || Niagara Falls, u............... 512 55, 669 
Oshawa; uh 2 era, Re 588 91,616 
a end ae ae 6,523 §805335:|| Ottaway Miisissésassseey cacens 2,612 437,728 
15 EAL Chr 11h ye en Ie eee 1,122 199,775 || Peterborough, u............... 390 65, 492 
Sydney—Glace Bay, u.......... 912 91,925 || St. Catharines, u............00% 884 99,659 
Barna Ua arr ie heroes taae se 475 64, 452 
New Brunswick................ 5,215 435,806 || Sault Ste. Marie, u............. 458 73,928 
Dane COUN, IN SE, 5, chtccts' ono sc 750 97,,608..i- Sudbury anaceewsne revs crsrere a 740 124,279 
WEONCLON, AIS Oe A. So kite nee de 426 72,;,630"|)?ebimamins: wee eer, Pee oe 357 36, 652 
LOTODLO Pll pease eee eeatds 13,946 2,114,931 
RPULENOC: ts ees occ ckivdetece 45,273 | 4,107,952 || Welland, c...............000005 378 39,033 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, u....... 705 92,493 lie Wandsor, Mic..2<cane4 safe Oe. 1,578 175,562 
Drummondville, u............. 460 36, 413 
RETANLIYS Get te Societe dk eros 341 28,904 |Manitoba....................... 6,575 766, 711 
Montreal ries oe cic chi deed os 15,191 2,028,557 ||. ‘Wannipeg,-m\..:.... uae We 2,870 493,139 
BeIOE, TB et eG cc ee ata ors 2,991 346, 440 
Shawinigan Wes... eco ones 551 42,490 |\Saskatchewan.................. 7,591 734, 492 
pHerbrooke,“t..'......00cccdees 659 81,890 || Moose Jaw, @:...........00...0. 272 50,507 
S/ibk Loo 15 dia a 375 34,228 FUCHINA: (CAE 3 eeitd. Le ah 656 132,189 
Trois Riviéres, u......0<.6605. 782 80,448: . Saskatoon,@.02..420052c0n6108eh 628 111,176 
WO VAIEN JF vice het’ 323 27,596 
Alberta:3.42i <5 See, Oe 9,902 | 1,272,395 
“OTOL, (ORGS Acs oa | O7,157 1° 6,206,685") ‘Calgary, mi... 2.66 0052341 0s 1,787 342,448 
Molleyiller che. eS. Pos Pi ee 294 44°615< * edmonton; Miisésccnase viii ic 1,917 388 , 237 
Eerantiord ote. so ose ei fer 487 63,416 Beth bridge, Greciceecc ince 329 55,149 
IWAll Gr) oe sore odes 445 45,302 
Fort William-Port Arthur, u... 707 105,700 |British Columbia!.............. 13,770 1,604,205 
PSSA MT aa rr 378 47,426 WARCOUVE!, Titsss aoa sacicansn 6,191 835, 586 
BPAIMGNGON, Ws 5s os ade oo Ss 0 o's 2,958 393,429 Wintorian na tove coon tee cons 1,232 157,299 


a = ee DN Rs ee ee ee ee eT) Te SU ey ee 
1JIncludes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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4.__Number of Retail Trade Locations and Value of Sales, by Kind of Business, Census 1961 


Kind of Business 


rod sae ty, Sree i Rk Pr Iso ac catige oa pae Sac eu ec Gale eto u 
PARSE PLOCUCIE BUOTES. a ccna scans keane ce one ea emninnhs hn Lamrnai sun ne wR me rinaeh § 75 
GonlectiOnervastOres ate sec bieme cise = le icin wielerseraiels oie leis ieee Glee eben 
Grocery stores (without fresh meat)........... 00 cece eee e eee ener nee rete eee aces 
Combination stores (groceries, with fresh meat).............cceeeescee cece ence eses 
GAG FAT KOUS cee cee eee ce rete eee cam that terete wie ye lereiieG ie fanaa eee 


G@eneraliWerchandiseve.:cs0c0 cc ee eee ae ele oe his oe eta oean ieee a seks pakeinnecetiasaa 
Department stores and mail order offices..........- 6... eee e eee eee e teeter teens 
EEN ELAS TOTS Pete ters rhe ee pana toe ered tania ais ores peleraeatet ee eicincear tal fear oe 
ATCO OLOROS. oon cide esuarnennsyewvauneweavhebwie cane me koaeanee rear ena eee 1 


A TEEGINO CLE CHEE cee ee lor cceee ere epee ie tik nus nite ULMER Ue Oe CUE Ie LE ee 
"Automobile anG@ USCC. Cab GOalersirc. com os «cide centers es eucisiere sie -1e)< er Re leet cl ake er etet ere lena ccRarniate 
Accessories, tire and battery, and second-hand parts shops.............+++-++eeeee0: 
SETA COIStATTONS Mm ere ees be cris cia lb as eeueapeagurck Wise Deosiod ances ace ace 
GAPA ese Oe ose. Bee etre ae aloe be UM cto Atle ste Meee stare ate EIRIS 9's. 9 emimngs cone gee Fel 
Paint, body and specialty repair ShopS............e cece cece eee e eee eee e eee neces 
OU Oe) ce = Aree Rs Eee ee Re eR a ee eS re Rae Ie HN, Sao oko OE 


Apparel and ACCeSSOTIES. .............. 0c ee eee c ence eens neste eseeenseeeeeees 
Mentstandsboys £StOLes ere car marie teristics dae a ed 
Ona Tee SLNOY CSTE Re deca ese oh ot Mgt As ner a Batak  ac ark telat len eet andy dutts maa ero iches Sipe tiowiouab Osu © 
G@hildrencsian dlinian tse rcear StOLeS sree elevae rote ove ose neuele aie doltats spac te one keue el deeas lobe 
Family clothing and furnishings Stores...............eceeecn ccc eee e erence enn eeees 
Shoavstoress: eek Uaearig ek. eee. Soe NE. eh ee ee Rete 
IMATE LENNG LAVORO Zac den cunin no dosapac oboe Oe mee oe con od ocbun Sod onucencoumaes Comp 
Gustomatailorsiepess a: cei eed Se maior Ge el ales ee ee Ogle ates 
Pisce. OOS BEOTES AOL are COE ae BE Bee SROs eee HR WNIT Baths ieee paysite was 
Second-hand and miscellaneous clothing and accessories stores...........+++++++++-> 


Hardware and Home Furnishings............... 2... cece cece eee eet eee teens 
IEE hge hush reelaech Maseish chic Ons OO Cocos oe ene OAT oft O ObtmnS Docc ct kor Gea Oran 
Paint elass-dnd wallpaper StOres ....<.01ssercvreversiniwieveronesn gesarereieie b.ioysiereys hie alist eadinkslode wceiten\eet 
BEC UTH ATG ULT OS COTO ese tere rorctcrclreto chr eons aN e res ior rey exo ene Vo SVC Bo ROAR ue HOAs Nee CMLsKckoN= oe Rea 
If ousetroldsapplianCevstOresy 2... se sscteretare lev-rshesetors'o(olos-hoiebah-nor xc ROE Meu pehe leone pols Pied sueteace stele 1 
Furniture, including television, radio and appliance, piano and music stores.......... 
fede ae sales and service, television and radio and household appliance repair 

BHopsteey Paw: HOLT BO eee. seit AO Oboe AR Risin s: 
Hilectricalkstpply StOLesisis sa. sons ociaea IIe ee Re Noah ae ool cotelotarene lero) herrea isa Neketat tetera 
China, glassware and kitchenware StoreS........... 20. c cece eee ere e ence rete eee eees 
Floor coverings, curtains, upholstery and interior decoration stores...........-+++++: 
Tine YC(rOvRe be AA BL) <n RS one 9 Bair Gens <4 SEND ae) 0 Ode SO ee SOE ere 
Picture andspicture framing Storess. .sasentrrrsere «dont ee ieee lta 
“area shops and second-hand furniture shops............2.0:cce eee r eee eee eeeeces 

SY) ier, Gir, A, REA CERN ae eer Irs OME Cc, oy CIO Ine TOMO MONG Ol) Ot: 


Other RetailiStores fo «6 oe. 5 sos, cscs ce, cet Re fe es os pate oe ate ate orarngaraies 
Drug stores and patent and proprietary medicine Stores...........-+esse esse cere eee 
UT sic Caen ch 4 Ao I ee A RIA, Omni o  are QHD On Mae artron ono om cin Gor wort 
VOUS CS) SOB og ose Mes svar dan ai tereraiins oy arast xeusyey hos aT Re oe ode: Sekai seit paleo: 


Newsdealers and book and stationery StOFreS.......... 0.2 eed ee eee esc eeeccenen cece 
Artists’ supplies, and camera and photographic supplies stores...........-.++++s++00- 
Musicistores and record bars™..% = eur. eee err Pe nce) to = eel ott =o fel fecekede =) -Papepuernsale 
Gift novelt;randsouvenir Shops hes cvcreler: o-2idtcde, oe eucwed Mawel WOME > inden hefeNE sche: -1/=)+1.41-tlnley ose) 
Jewellery stores and jewellery repair ShOpS. 3.6.0... cee cee cette teeter eet eees 
Sporting goods, bicycle and bicycle repair shops, boat and motorcycle shops........ 
Government liquor, brewers’ retail, and wine StoreS............50 eens e eee eect eee 
Hobby andstoy: SHOpSS .ihaislotali otic ie Gets eae etter ante ie Sheet= |. Bist heperete ee. oEatenahieres ska « 
Pepi shops cerns ene teckep couse avy ovale caine at) ove ot avaketcel «cay eM 5 ls len eM rae else ae hea 
Monumentiand tonibstonoe dealersin sie), ciate © @ wacsays<cshere siolereis levees aistae sees 
Religiousigoods dealers esse wis iae oisioetd caeeite Fe -1 ee eee ie etude ode ayaa a 
(Op MOEN oe A ear Or aeAlseem nixs + dine cto cle ete Meh cm titi ae <> Omori cL euree 
Healthiappliance:stores + 1 s..< 2 occctglesvetd el tetas Presi «Sk 20 © lal cbetae Garba Uaie kerr Panta ena 
Wool sHops te. Bere A ete te raters erst tear ic looh INE se ciare) ode eee Pe leaseney dagen Gaus 
Other: pss: Bee I a cheese ees ES BOE ss ok RR sce dca ores 


Locations Sales 


No. $000 


47,313 4,298,240 


3,247 126, 875 
5,635 106; 821 
21,708 788,546 
10,817 2,915,241 
2) 995 250,019 
2° 611 110,738 


11,686 2,716, 738 
1,179 1,550,618 
8, 640 792,241 
1,867 373, 879 


35,237 4,602,458 
4,745 2,756,796 


1,758 234,570 
18) 623 1,231,153 
6,976 260,968 
2,940 108,042 
195 10,929 
19,213 1,166,443 
3,304 230, 265 
5, 529 326, 855 
1,273 41,923 
2,888 250,942 
3,038 195,180 
719 49, 586 
699 16,638 
1,352 45, 064 
41 9,990 
15,445 1,115,884 
4,273 299, 619 
785 33, 625 
2,033 242, 430 
1,539 145, 696 
2,553 244,302 
2,243 46,242 
297 15,584 
161 6,613 
719 62,508 
30 1,131 

66 1,800 

694 13,956 

52 2,378 
23,726 2,173,187 
5, 238 471,791 
1,791 346,691 
1,449 51, 857 
2,702 104, 436 
1,132 67,048 
447 33, 615 
504 24,950 
1,422 36, 184 
3,599 150, 263 
Lita 95, 426 
1,317 671,472 
211 6,794 
222 4,315 
145 5, 587 

53 3, 483 
224 11,194 
146 6, 433 

2° 140 

1,254 79,508 


152,620 16,072,950 


ae 


=e 


~~ * 
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Service Trades.—Results of the 1961 census of service trades are given in Tables 5 
and 6. In 1961, restaurants, caterers, cocktail lounges, taverns and dressmakers, formerly 
classified as retail businesses, were included as service trades. Automotive repair shops 
(several kinds), radio and TV repair shops, jewellery repair and engraving, and bicycle 
repair shops, formerly classified as service trades, were transferred to the retail census. 
Dental laboratories, electroplating shops, machine shops and upholstery shops, formerly 
classified as service trades, were transferred to the manufacturing classification. 


5.—_Number of Service Trade Locations and Receipts, by Province, Metropolitan Area, Major 
Urban Area and Other Urban Centres of 30,000 or More Population, Census 1961 


Nortr.— Urban centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: m.=metropolitan area, u. = 
major urban area and c.=urban centre of 30,000 or more population. 


Province and Area Locations} Receipts Province and Area Locations} Receipts 
No. $000 No. $000 
Newfoundland................. 834 SMG Yl eIn GS EON). Wecssscaciqa a ears oer gens 262 11,394 
RS epd ONIN S, TTA. Sette wih F sin 5 adeseiehoses 281 14, 624 Kitchener sniaaay at ee etne 697 21,286 
Londons mins soe se. ee ores 886 37,455 
Prince Edward Island......... 360 6,442 || Niagara Falls, u............... 406 15,542 
BEDE TAT apc PR ee ee ee 351 11,148 
Nova Scotia.......... ee apes 2,538 CLS109 oF Ottaway mass chose oe oes ees 1,603 84,213 
in ltax mite seas. eh. 615 30,066 Peterborough? wa prank 271 9,188 
Sydney-Glace Bay, u.......... 346 9,023 bath arines. Usa acre seaes 504 15,052 
Sarnia Ms.,, Peta es ae ie eee 256 9,571 
New Brunswick................ 2,066 42,466 || Sault Ste. Marie, u............. 263 13,144 
REIN JOLT) TO SHE 5:5 5.6 wrercivnene 378 13,096 Sudbury yi: seas, BER. 2 408 17,146 
POC COM. TAY s AEE gists <gaus olerernnerens 240 7,042 el rraninadins all evant en esiaeie ators 195 5,291 
FL orontos tie. Aes.. Seno eae 8,973 521,762 
2) on 2 23,803 Va oy OPE ASTER OR ere ceive a Aen mae 180 4,513 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, u....... 347 LORS al ama WOOL SOl gS rscpee ae vex oncierctoash aoe 1,036 35, 803 
Drummondville, wu... ....0.:6... 186 3,953 
MORAY. Gooch ene ce oes creme 142 959087 NEADICODA. coc nce quinn cose ae 3,853 153,921 
Whovige:! ic As, a San 9,673 486,809 Winnipes inns. tee. Recher sedi 1,949 104,279 
RAGISGG) Tess ROE 5 G6 ved a feosponerars 1,601 64, 237 
Shawinigans teotsrrer:,. oo... 300 6,660 ||\Saskatchewan.................. 4,263 123,925 
SEB ATOOKE! Useaw eo TAI .. 350 12,242 Moose law. Csshite o> eee 149 6,210 
Sigg Coinsn hy Aker at aepieeeee Ceeiieel ' 221 5, 433 VEDIC her ae een eee 452 26,726 
LET OIG MR IVACTES ile mire coroiapsy yey ererens 418 12,5386 Saskia LOOMS Chet enriroressyxerae eens 397 20,075 
CEN USS atc) Fo [a1 Sela ea eg 148 Seel7 
Alperta..5.© 2iotsscs se Ga 5,921 238, 268 
SLES 2 TCS re ae 325084) 1,075,642 | a@aloary, im ee9..o.acac. Meat 1,184 65,558 
Bellevallover o.).<)<00,00.6 LORE 163 5,315 Ha MontOn, Nike. Jac. ES eee 1355 76,681 
LES 51 CT G [1 aes eae 309 8,860 ihethbridge ted... +0 ssa 184 7,617 
Recor a rR ak awe vaca os 050, 202 5, 668 
Fort William-Port Arthur, u... 454 16,298 |British Columbia!.............. 8,957 314,417 
Guelphais.< bet edie. 4. saisiclo. 198 5,951 Vancouvers Hat .ass oer 4,080 180,670 
PEL SELON STS, & 5 Si scsi. giciuee 1,893 67,178 EVEL GAO IG 2 sulla ncaa apescreasl catasaca 688 26,926 


1Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


6.—Number of Service Trade Locations and Receipts, by Kind of Business, Census 1961 


Kind of Business Locations Receipts 
No. $000 
PEUSMUMTISO UME ATIIL SROCTOLGION) | 5. 4 x niseistm 2a chem bovine od oe ode «SRW ate wae aie w Deltas deren nes 5,835 253,291 
UO Revo t both ic BY Ral GS Skae | Data 87 BLA CTE eS) TERRES Se NRA OS A ct 2125 135, 812 
AR BE CES OLGS ODETALOIS Peer ny ea RE Eee Oe dole ME clo aes wesedilele « gecse sieie ele 3,496 104, 249 
Amusement parks, concessions and device SErViCeS........ 6. cece eee ccc eee ee cee e wees 124 9,776 
ems aT ER TTGS bo 5 Sette. o oducts Soe ng ce Dil teh ow ct PEERS Cae TES) OMe Te ets eree ee 3 18 
Miscellaneous amusement and recreation S€rViCeS, 2.€.8....... 0 bee c eee eee eens 87 3,436 
UNUPUIRED AERIS IM SEE hy nt ROR cls ante Melnutes os GIR AGeN Maen ee sent bee aces sede Gl Re 4,024 272, 684 
Perino tu: CISDISY BEFVICES 2 oss deh as QP RAs ete aea see ee TET HAE als 1,004 94,159 
Chartered and certified accountants and other accounting and bookkeeping service. . 1,667 85,157 
Addressing, duplicating, blueprinting, photostating, mailing and typing services.... 238 16,348 


NDUTOL DURUIGSS BOL VICCS TLIC .8S: ie oc ccle Soe o ae vn caed bGdE SSD EOT ERAS eETET ETT se AMEE 1,115 77,020 
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6.—Number of Service Trade Locations and Receipts, by Kind of Business, Census 1961 


—concluded 
Kind of Business Locations | Receipts 
No. $7000 

PCESOMIR Ut 0h SS eho cae bt yo eae oe hee eae ee wk Cale ee ee ee 32,123 406,974 
Peat ber Riana auc DOnGty Saige "fe cee wee ew ee Cote ea ee 19, 804 144, 154 
Dry cleaner servicess.2 727.7%, 4020291 A tt, POO, PLE BOL Ras Se 3,813 117, 245 
Laundries Services! QEvek chant o. i. SED, te ee PEON.) Be eerie 2,367 95,234 
Shoe repair shops and ‘shoe shine parlours............0sccecccsccecccvscecceesccceces 3, 894 23,964 
Valetservice; pressing and Tépair shops RU" CHS! OU! So SCR? mis OF betaomiess oh 896 7,107 
Dressmakers. 3). 00 ws 228 bh bek oes wae ees enn oe, See, Br Te ee TO ees se 690 2,754 
OLS] a Lar eae Se ee tet meen ae stg Ce eC RP ae er eee 80 5,996 
MUISCOUANCOUS PETSOURL BOLVICES, oie os ok oka octane dk acts. ie. ee eee 579 10,520 
Repaltsgnr: “Sates to. so), eek a ean ieee... tate” ena eS 3,446 64,760 
Digekemiqus andigenotal repair Shopaes si) ss cca ce cee Bec occ cee eek ee 1,188 7,607 
Miscellaneous repaie-shopes. crersstretrerse eter erty ter terrra Teer eee 2,258 57, 153 
MImdereabi wand PUNCra ern kk nick Ses ihe ens ee ee ee 1,533 69,780 
Photography (photographers, developing and printing)............................ 1,332 47,464 
Hotel, Tourist Camp and Restaurant.................0. ccc ccc cc cceuce Spee, Naik ies 34, 626 1,660,787 
MA EOLS c's. Sees PO ACRE Ci et eh ee OMe ary tn ee. ee ee 5,129 567, 892 
i I) i ne a ae | i ee (le ee 2,693 58,700 
Tourist courts, cabins, campgrounds, fishing and recreation camps.................. 4,435 34,192 
HEARING DISCEDE: .. <s.-s ae acne ee cou I, Ve CERRO RP a 22,369 1,000,003 
Misbellatieous Te oe oo ohcorassecse nae. AE. ke eae ee: ee 1,846 204,110 
Automobile and truck rentals (without driver)..........cccccccecceccccccccccuceee, 305 40,069 
pmicler Outages? to ae Vike oh cee ee ek ee 13 229 
WOUMEC OU AREDOIES . Fo. wi encatthcdw snot MU i eee bl ee 141 5,084 
Driving SENOGIs 05). 0.0. bee Pol eakec lat et: AEE i OE ae re Op 138 1,988 
Detective agencies. t. .s ccna sins MM. A. CRE 42 5,580 
Disinfeeting and exterminating service..0..........<0. 2-08 oe. cae ee 48 2,420 
WVUMGOW C1OUNIIE SCFVIOG vrc5 a ote a exc cw niko «> an ROO. COO... MR 70 2,772 
Miscellaneous service to dwellings and buildings..............cccccsececcccecececce. 267 25,676 
OsRer miecéiinneous pervices er of oon hl ro ae ee eee ee ee 822 120,293 
POtsIS A UE PCAtlonsy ost nue aeececn CR ak ere oe ee 84,765 25979, 850 


ann ee ee ee ee eee) eee ee 


Subsection 2.—Wholesale Trade (Intercensal) 


Total sales of wholesalers, estimated from the results of intercensal sample surveys, 
have shown a continuously upward trend over the past decade, reaching a record amount of 
$10,181,600,000 in 1963. As indicated in Table 7, all business groups reported increases in 
1963 over 1962 with the exception of meat and dairy products and hardware, and the 
declines for these groups were not large. 


7.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1959-63 
Nore.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 


own account for resale. 


2 nS a i ee ee a 
——————————————————————————————— ee ee 


Kind of Business 1959 1960 1961" 1962 1963? 


$’000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 


Fresh: iritts audveretables oy 30.52 hook cc eke e ee ckl be 279.5 288.4 288.7 308.1 S200 
Groceries and food specialties.............0.ccccccceccencce 1,544.5 | 1,649.7} 1,751. 1,862.9 | 1,987.0 
Meat and ‘dhiry: producta.. {5 (2.5 6i¢22802cn e Tilo 165.0 175.0 173.5 1726 
CJys tier and tursishinas, toc. 4s. soace gees ee 120.0 116.1 116.6 102.8 105.0 
PORE GUAR. : 2 DOD. $4 as desvicle cay auctor De ee 37.1 38.0 39.4 41.3 41.7 
Other textile and clothing accessories...............eeseeee. 211.5 204.6 206.0 208.0 212.7 
Dedgsand drug sendries, |. . ..sanbrowa casted Hew eaten. 216.6 221.9 236.0 247.9 258.2 
Household electrical appliances..............ccccccccecvccs 181.4 182.7 199.5 210.4 218.5 
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7.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1959-63—concluded 


Kind of Business 1959 1960 19617 1962 1963P 


SEUSS RRLODISTICT OMOEA eo sacs Seca reve ru Ee cake de 84.9 73.0 67.8 71.0 84.9 
PRONE BROS eed i ve ork coe cain cee ae cL a oite shite 155.9 153.3 140.6 139.8 151.0 
RTT ee Meee te SE a oc eS iia lath we slike 317.6 327.1 350.7 357.0 355.7 
Construction materials and supplies including lumber....... 964.4 877.6 725.26 779.9 830.8 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies....... 779.7 748.1 750.1 776.4 828.0 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment and 

SEYLER oa eat ST a de I ih a Aa ce ra phn a ; 137.4 140.4 139.3 140.9 
Automotive parts and accessorieS...........c.ccecceeeeeees : 414.8 414.4 441.4 457.0 
Newsprint, paper and paper products.............-..ceeeeee ‘ 276.4 291.6 308.8 325.0 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks ; 741.1 769.9 796.1 800.2 
JOU cheat 85 “Epdire a As Setter ip Mae: Shamita OE OR 53 SGA taal ; 2,149.3 | 2,373.0 | 2,675.9 | 2,889.4 


AC) + 7 hi a A 8,764.5 | 9,036.6 | 9,640.5 | 10,181.6 


Subsection 3.—Retail Trade (Intercensal) 


The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
value of retail sales, estimated from intercensal sample surveys, increased by 75.2 p.c. during 
the period 1954-63. Estimates, by province and by kind of business, for 1959-63, not 
adjusted for price changes, are shown in Table 8. 


8.—Retail Trade, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1959-63 


Province and Kind of Business 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963? 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Province 

A tan TICE ETO VANCES a tend cise eh shawls patel dsteeees 1,362 1,430 1,465 1,521 1,581 
RTE ES OR seu Sele in a o gene I, ok We Ul Mira e) a a 8 3,878 3,944 4,183 4,571 4,772 
Ontario sei re to. Lect Pierce ey®, ot 6,218 6,313 6,340 6,641 6,978 
WA ERCTE PEL FSS SR. RRR Uae ier SNe anes koe 813 843 817 880 913 
Daskabehewan sr. tees en foe. tk oe nee 951 - 938 905 968 1,049 
PANERA Ren Fi ak Sol sake ER Soka sv oanes ss 1,355 1,366 1,401 1,492 1,541 
[BS atHis| A Giel hinn ose gees SR ey ee © a 1,707 1,668 1,665 1,797 1,902 

Canada! Fee ey OSS 16, 284 16,502 16,777 17,871 18,735 


Kind of Business 


Grocery and combination stores..........-.-.e0- 3,287 3,474 3,581 3,754 3,945 
Other food and beverage stores...............60- 1,178 1, 225 1,244 1,344 1,386 
RESTS CARE VS oS Reet, OEZONE LE RE es) IN a <6 4: AE Seen 630 640 654 678 706 
MODATEMIGNL BUOLES. ogc aceite d ticcher wactoa sos... 1,420 1,454 1,503 1,563 1,649 
WATE At WB UORES: cicsee co coats sts Me tes ash toeeeee BRaI 350 371 391 406 
Motor venicledieslers. 3. ..\6. oo. b. sss - eee ag 2,613 2,551 2,488 2,741 2,988 
Garages and filling stations...................06- 1,104 1,145 1,212 1,306 1,330 
RST MUG LOL LTSL ESS LOLON Wo o-cterosoresorercrer tyeravornva''cbevarPevarev-wrera 250 259 261 281 294 
Peale ye DOING SOLES, «Us v.58 i vise ooo Boos ses 226 235 243 252 257 
WrOMiers Clothing SOLES: «hai. Esra vtec esdes sas 273 277 283 297 308 
hme toresoe =.) ee top be nee ses. 155 169 170 180 181 
Sieeee ere SLOTOS. . Pc HON. ANd. «ks MRE EEE oss 226 226 328 oak 347 
Lumber and building material dealers........... 492 436 426 452 478 
Furniture, appliance and radio dealers............ 581 547 548 573 581 
UNE CUTES CE ON Sar age hee ee 9 ee 567 569 573 612 625 
Ns GHA ES ey ee ee, Pein Seeerenere 342 324 317 360 362 
Prneeureses t.<t, he. Oe. ~.6. Ge wee ees... 405 416 428 & 442 456 
Berner wseCNas 6c 8i ts ARE RATERS» 137 134 134 138 142 
Da eeriOnepiett ts iP. S18. sd des AG bat xs. 1,967 1,971 2,012 2,176 2,297 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Totals are not the exact addition of the components 


because of rounding of the figures. 
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Farm Implement Sales.—The value, at wholesale prices, of new farm implements 
and equipment sold in 1962 amounted to $238,797,000, an increase of 18.3 p.c. over the 
value of such sales in 1961. Decreases in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia were offset by substantial increases in the other provinces, particularly Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. In addition to the amount spent on new machinery, $43,879,451 was 
spent in 1962 for repair parts, 10.7 p.c. more than the amount so spent in 1961. 


9.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1958-62 


(Values at wholesale prices) 2 
panies 
Province and Major Group 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 Change 
1961-62 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Province 
AtlantioiProvinces? .© Wests. ae cern eaten s. b 5,797 6, 482 7,693 8,165 6,722 —17.7 
QUE DEC gi oe re ery iene tena iris aes 26, 469 27,030 26,792 30,277 321,050 + 7.5 
Qnteriont yee ¥,.4 RP ORTS A. TERS h VT SY 43,058 50,593 49,399 51,006 50, 886 — 0.2 
Manttobatre 2 settee ee ee ot ene an 17,695 24,082 25,877 18,958 28,054 +48.0 
Saskatchewan's -\sc Si Aer Se eee eres.) 36,905 50, 520 57,359 41,615 59, 348 +42.6 
Alberta tenes. cute aac aador tok setay icine tae aes 37,944 47,934 44,993 45 , 723 55, 294 +20.9 
Britisha@olumbiae o.4-4taws von ete sate se eee 4,146 5,590 SS by 6,033 5,938 — 1.6 
NOG AIS. agrees oe ke ee ce 172,014 | 212,231 | 217,465 | 201,777 | 238,797 +18.3 


Major Group 


LEA CEORSTA DC NEN ON C8 ies metered vara eee eons eae 63,171 78,938 80,093 74,764 80,631 +.7.8 
Pl Gussie eee sc tiReardior ene cea eae ctol Sea 9,790 11,189 11,635 11,460 10,969 — 4.3 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery...... 9,656 11,920 12,650 12,939 15,363 +18.7 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery...... 7,104 7,894 7,873 8, 224 9,477 +15.2 
Hanyancsnia ch ime pyaniwaten anes eect eee er 26, 257 30,655 30,544 29,298 32,214 + 9.9 
Hatvestinw machinery. Sen ate oa ~ SOLE 29, 851 44,122 46, 485 37, 631 57,626 +53.1 
Machines for preparing crops for market or for use| 6,102 7,510 6,261 6, 233 7,658 +22.9 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs......... 1,900 1,994 2.025 1,910 1,770 — 7.4 
Barn CQUIpPMent mane ucratias eee a ace ra neieeek 2A 3, 869 4,095 4,535 5, 892 +29.9 
Dairy machinery and equipment................ 6, 488 5,139 5,766 5,589 5,621 + 0.6 
Spraying and dusting equipment................. 1,558 1,466 1,637 1,758 1,828 + 3.9 
Miscellaneous farm equipment................... 6,616 4585 8,401 7,436 9,748 +31.1 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—Sales of new motor vehicles reached a peak in 1963 
when 654,989 vehicles valued at $2,062,039,000 were sold. Sales over the ten-year period 
1954-63 are shown in Table 19. 


10.— Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1954-63 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
NOS BOR chk cre de 310,546 797, 554,000 72,082 191,964,000 382,628 989,518,000 
O55 Re eh. See 386, 962 1,023, 351,000 78,716 232,539,000 465,678 1, 255, 890, 000 
195 Ge cients See 408 , 233 1,128, 640,000 91,688 326,735,000 499 921 1, 455,375,000 
195 GOR se bs. See 382,023 1,087, 620,000 76,276 281,311,000 458 , 299 1,368, 931,000 
NOS Sate. Kol ter 376, 723 1,110, 724,000 68, 046 254,742,000 444,769 1,365, 466,000 
ROD GG ob chilean 425,038 1, 240,961,000 77,588 299 , 207, 000 502, 626 1,540, 168,000 
TOGO oid casuocd Meus 447,771 1, 289,073,000 75, 417 285,754,000 523,188 1,574, 827,000 
LOGUE aes eo ts. ee 437,319 1, 290,026,000 74,160 261,382,000 511, 479 1,551, 408,000 
is eee APE a eee 502,565 1,482,407, 000 82,645 300, 509, 000 585,210 1,782,916, 000 
1G SR ee eee 557, 787 1,716, 121,000 97 , 202 345,918,000 654, 989 2,062,039, 000 


Pied 2s ete 


Tae 
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Sales Financing.—<As shown in Table 11, the amount of instalment financing trans- 
acted by sales finance companies has fluctuated within narrow limits during the years 
1958-62, as have balances outstanding at year-end. 


11.— Retail Instalment Paper Purchased an Past gi Outstanding, by Class of Goods, 
958- 


(Millions of dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Class of Goods 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1958 1959 1950 1961 1962 


Cypyumer MROOUSES. J. & . sidech os tl ned Bie th 851 768 806 829 756 801 
ew passenger Cars............... 336 1 3 30 381 
Used passenger cars.............. 333 | 3231 298| 250| 265 588} 610) 625) 569) 609 


Radio and television sets, house- 
hold appliances, furniture and 
OtNGr eter a cc Be co eeios ene 201 208 202 188 205 180 196 204 187 192 


a re bao and Lait Wie Sere 265 ee a a 378 257 344 393 395 440 
ew commercial vehicles........ 70 9 9 94 

Used commercial vehicles........ 48 59 Lay 47 49 } 111 138 151 138 151 

| GU hi) TV Je Ae es eerste lie, ie sagn 147 202 212 210 235 146 206 242 257 289 

4 VES ee eee 1,135 | 1,258 | 1,244 | 1,112 | 1,229 | 1,026 | 1,150 | 1,222 | 1,151 | 1,241 


Consumer Credit.—Total balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers by 
retail stores and certain financial institutions are increasing very rapidly. Although the 
financial institutions included in the survey do not cover all sources of consumer credit, 
returns from the selected holders indicate that balances outstanding on credit extended to 
individuals for the purchase of consumer goods and services have more than doubled since 
1954. The figures in Table 12 do not include credit extended for commercial purposes. 


12. Balances Cutstanding on Retail Trade Credit and Loans Extended to Individuals 
for Non-business Purposes by Certain Financial Institutions, 1954-63 


(Millions of dollars) 


Life 
Retail Sales Small : Insurance 
Year Trade Finance Loans Chistes ek Companies 

Credit Companies Companies SEK BIOns Policy 
Loans 
SY Et! ote oe oe See 733 492 215 604° 151 240 
Ts Bee ae ae Pe 822 599 279 780° 174 250 
LONE.) ees SEE er ae 873 756 356 7485 226 270 
ict 1 es lS Ree Sa Ame 901 780 362 677" 258 295 
TS Sendra eet as 937 768 400 840° 320 305 
1 Fey eee, Se 992 806 484 1,001 397 323 
C1 eae eS a: ce 1,038 828 549 1,143 433 344 
NOONE cbc o's tvs Gee wrote 1,088 756 594 1,366 516 358 
EN ae ee ee Pee ee 1,125 801 714 1,555 579° 372 
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Accounts outstanding on the books of retailers stood at $1,183,300,000 at the end of 
1963. This amount excludes lumber and building material dealers and farm implement 
dealers, two trades included up to and including 1957, so that the results for 1958 and sub- 
sequent years more closely approximate ‘“‘consumer’’ credit shown in Table 13. 


13.—Retail Credit 1954-63, and by Kind_of Business, 1963 


Accounts Receivable Accounts Receivable 
(at end of period) (at end of period) 
Period |———_________———__ Kind of Business ; 
lle Charge Total ee Charge Total 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 
1963 

1954..... 226.6 492.7 819.3 tpi Soe ae 8 as he MAS ie, Oued ek ae 2 ~ 
Otor VEhiclet sie oa ce eee ce 18 8) 13 

1900. Ge eas Bee 8 oo Metis \Clouning: Smeanscchareoa econ. 8 14 22 

1956..... 414.9 566.6 981.5 Family elugning. one 2 mrcpacuk ee 14 13 27 

19D 7oR.228 485.1 529.1 1,014.2 HE Clothingves eteee ce eee ; : Yi 
AL GQWALG tte act. ore eee & Sole eter aches 1 9 

19581... 489.6 447.6 937.2 Furniture, appliance and radio........ 168 30 198 

19591..... 523.8 468.7 992.5 || Jewellery........... ce Be & ter 15 9 24 

19601... . bore | agit Lie eee ie ee 37 37 

19611..... ie ae 1,088.2 pepe SLOLES: |S aes: o sca he ee % a af 
LITE) lirics, ie elieg a i Beta i he oie Bt 

19621... té £0 1,125.1 Garages and filling stations.......... 2 30 30 

19631,.... aa + Ld83.5 | Albother trades ss.. ot oa. 0) oe vee 30 91 121 

1 Excludes lumber and farm implement dealers. 2 Included in ‘‘Charge’’. 


Subsection 4.—Service Establishments (Intercensal) 


Summary figures from the 1961 census of service establishments are given in Subsec- 
tion 1, pp. 852-858, Table 6 of which shows the types of business included. At the time of 
going to press, 1962 sample-survey figures were available for only a few services, certain of 
which are given here. 


Motion Picture Theatres.—The receipts of motion picture theatres reached a peak 
in 1953 when they amounted to $108,604,000: since then they have declined each year to 
$67,748,000 in 1962. The number of theatres in operation has also decreased rapidly, 
although drive-ins have shown some advance in both numbers and receipts. 


14.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1961 and 1962 
Se—oeoo—<S$=<S—wowW0O9nmannaaMaa3S9aaDaSSS eee yyEITx_— EEE —EO—OEO eee 


Regular Drive-in 
Year and Item We crtras Wioateas Total 

1961 
Ee@tablishments, 184.30... 4; sUNOB. fon eo BR No. 1,341 238 1,579 
Reeeipts (excluding! taxes)!).. 2085. 05 002. fetes ca cel $ 62, 228,910 6, 653, 262 68, 882,172 
Aiiteomentitazesee ooh. ocd. ss Wabes ot cet mee den $ 5, 048, 553 490,793 5,534,346 
Paid admismons ge 2). 30 35.. TT ee OE No. 97,944, 809 9,473,685 107, 418, 494 

1962 
Histablishments S24, soak dan.. oc Cig ek eee ER cc ek No. 1,278 240 1,518 
Kecsipta (excluding taxes)! 3... 008. 20:. saber co eck $ 60, 941, 230 6, 806, 888 67,748,118 
Amusement NOEBES raie et ee eck 4 MOG Ss oun eee ERE «cece $ 4,371,113 399, 346 4,770,459 
Patt adimriastiong fe53 otto do Pea hie Faas I coche No. 91, 258,324 9,585, 845 100, 844, 169 


SS ae ee ee ee lh eee eee 


poy 


> 
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Motion Picture Production.—Table 15 shows the operations of private firms in the 
production and printing of motion picture films and filmstrips for industry, government, 
education, entertainment, etc. Films are also produced by government agencies but infor- 
mation concerning such production is, of course, not available. In addition, eight firms in 
other business categories produced films in 1962 (96 entertainment and documentary films 
for television use, six non-theatrical films, 10 commercial advertising films for television, 
one silent motion picture film and one sound filmstrip for unspecified use). This produc- 
tion brought in revenue amounting to $152,177. 


15.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production by Private Firms, 1954-62 


Gross Revenue 


Salaries 
Year Firms Employees and Printing Gilet 
Wages Production and R © 
Laboratory ereppe 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
GUS Mibele einai (ge ts oS sat aie 45 478 1,549, 233 2,106,131 1,456, 405 1,328,021 
Lhe es MASE Foe 2, } Oe BoD SEE ees 46 445 1,460, 421 2,456,038 1,051,673 512,727 
UAC ae ee eee, ee 59 1,127 2,483,910 3, 126,557 2,095, 985 423 , 899 
lpileee eee ere arnt eisai ca 58 1,216 2,758, 560 4,471,710 2,978, 626 469, 369 
1958....52:2 BSOLIIx ME: & 52 figs 2,770,375 3,902,780 3,344, 948 421,975 
ODO eres ceeata sions Sets 54 1,065 3, 609, 537 5, 814,690 3, 229,240 389, 480 
LAC bis See OR RG cee 66 1,194 3,475,118 7,038,810 2,590,759 342,582 
BO eee ee eaten: cso ot: 67 7842 3,562,041 6,354,071 3,580,570 752,734 
1962s fa ore aasies ECS 76 9033 3, 728, 592 7,312,205 3,946,179 850, 432 
1 Figures from 1956 include laboratories with no motion picture production; these were not included in previous 
“asc 2 As of the last week of November 1961; not comparable with previous years. 3 Excludes free- 
cers. 


Table 16 shows types of film produced by private industry, classified by major pro- 
ducing region, and by government agencies during 1962. Private industry and government 
agencies together printed 57,702,596 feet of 16mm. film in black and white, 8,917,247 feet of 
16mm. film in colour, 20,607,131 feet of 35mm. film in black and white and 732,276 feet of 
35mm. film in colour. 


16.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 1962 


Private Industry Private 
Type Be Govern- es an 
: er ment overn- 
Quebec | Ontario Pecvetias Total cient 
No No No. No No No 
Films in English or French................... 1,498 4,674 702 6,874 601 7,475 
Theatrical features, 60 minutes or longer..... — _ _ — 2 2 
Theatrical shorts, less than 60 minutes...... 46 5 1 52 19 71 
Television entertainment.................... 114 321 1 436 1 437 
Television, information or documentary..... 130 116 5 251 126 377 
Non-theatrical (also non-television) motion 
PIGCUTERIES Kehoe ee ASD Se ie. Sell ceed 93 329 53 475 113 588 
Silent motion pictures....................00- 28 105 51 184 2 186 
Television commercials (two minutes or less) 286 2,107 287 2,680 15 2,695 
Theatre commercials (two minutes or less). . 4 — = 4 — 4 
Other (newsreels, newsclips, trailers, titles, 
production services, etc.).............eeee- 793 1,635 273 2,701 274 2,975 
Silent filmstrips (slide films)................ 2 3 31 36 43 79 
Sound filmstrips (slide films) with records. . 2 53 — 55 6 61 


Films in Other than English or French....... 59 1 — 60 73 133 
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Advertising Agencies.—Table 17 records the growth of business done by advertising 
agencies during 1962 as compared with the four previous years. 


17.—_Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961r 1962 
PUES Sree Saas ee aes ee $ | 237,654,038 | 254,145,919 | 272,739,802 | 282,561,449 298,584,954 
Commissionable billings.......... $ | 233,789,205 | 250,080,021 | 267,756,156 | 277,805,963 293,028,021 
Other ere ee ee $ 3, 864, 833 4,065, 898 4,983,646 4,755, 486 5,556, 933 
Gross Tevente.V-. ., Avoca: 4.88 $ 38,073,427 41,126,958 45,150,389 46,089, 647 49,348,113 


Distribution of Billings— 


Publications: scteervt.. > apo as cc. p.c. 49.3 47.8 47.2 45.5 44.0 
Production, artwork, ete........ p.c 14.4 14.7 18.7 19.0 didaa 
AGIOS... Abita tlhe oe sebs. 5.0 p.c 10.5 10.6 9.7 9.4 10.8 
sielevaSi onli a-cmreeraiocsoabeee ores p.c 20.5 BLS} 19.3 21.4 22.8 
QOthertvistal ts... erect eke p.c 4.7 4.8 Sal 4.6 5.1 
CLES cis tere wvels) sai SRS aero p.c 0.6 0.8 -- 0.1 Os 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1962-63 


Total production of the five major Canadian grains amounted to 1,253,138,000 bu. in 
1962, an output 79 p.c. higher than the 1961 production of 700,996,000 bu. This expansion 
more than offset a 37-p.c. decline in carryover stocks, from 850,548,000 bu. in 1961 to 
537,006,000 bu. in 1962, and, as a result, estimated domestic supplies in the crop year 1962- 
63 at 1,790,232,000 bu. were about 15 p.c. greater than the 1,557,067,000 bu. of the pre- 
vious season. ‘Total marketings of the five major grains in the Prairie Provinces during 
1962-63 amounted to 666,658,000 bu., exceeding by 63 p.c. the comparable 1961-62 total 
of 408,232,000 bu. and by 10 p.c. the ten-year (1951-52—1960-61) average of 605,828,000 bu. 
Reflecting reduced shipments of wheat, wheat flour and barley, total 1962-63 exports for the 
five major grains and their products, at 388,198,000 bu., were 8 p.c. less than the 1961-62 
figure of 420,735,000 bu. and 10 p.c. less than the ten-year average of 432,847,000 bu. 


Disappearance of these grains into domestic channels in 1962-63 was estimated at 
667,094,000 bu. compared with 599,326,000 bu. in 1961-62. This increase more than offset 
the decline in exports, but the effect of larger total domestic supplies was reflected in a 37- 
p.c. increase in carryover stocks—from 537,006,000 bu. at July 31, 1962 to 734,919,000 bu. 
at the same date in 1963. Higher carryover stocks and higher production of the five major 
grains brought total domestic supplies for the 1963-64 crop year to 2,166,242,000 bu., 21 p.c. 
above the 1962-63 total of 1,790,232,000 bu. 


In 1962-63, marketings of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory crop 
year pools system of the Canadian Wheat Board (see p. 880). An initial quota of 100 units 
was in effect at local delivery points at the beginning of the marketing year; permit holders 
were entitled to deliver a maximum of 300 bu. of wheat or 1,000 bu. of oats or 500 bu. of 
barley or 500 bu. of rye or any combination of these grains, which, when calculated on the 
unit basis, did not exceed 100 units. The initial unit quota was followed by general quotas, 
based upon bushels per specified acre. Specified acreage consisted of each permit holder’s 
acreage seeded to wheat (excluding Durum), oats, barley and rye, the summerfallow acreage, 
and the eligible acreage seeded to cultivated grasses and forage crops. For Durum grades, 
the delivery quota of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 200 bu., whichever was larger, established at 
the beginning of the year, was increased on Oct. 9 and Nov. 14, 1962 and again on June 20, 
1963, the final quota being 15 bu. per seeded acre or 650 bu., whichever was larger. A 
number of supplementary delivery quotas were established on soft white spring wheat, 
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oats, barley and rye. An open quota basis was issued for delivery of rye as at Oct. 19, 1962. 
Flaxseed and rapeseed, the latter defined as a grain in an amendment to the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, were on open quota for the entire 1962-63 crop year. 


Total commercial supplies at the beginning of the crop year were more than 100,000,000 
bu. less than a year previously, most of the decline occurring in country elevator stocks. 
As a result, marketings were heavy early in the crop year and quotas were advanced as 
additional space became available. By June 24, 1963, slightly more than half of the 
operating delivery points in the Western Division were on a 12-bu. quota. Marketings 
were heavy during June and July as producers, acknowledging the indications of above- 
normal yields, took advantage of delivery privilege to reduce farm stocks. By the end of 
the crop year, all but six delivery points had been placed on the 12-bu. quota. 


Wheat.—Total supplies of wheat for the 1962-63 crop year were estimated at 
956,625,000 bu., 7 p.c. above the 1961-62 total of 891,240,000 bu.; a sharp increase in 
production more than offset a substantial decline in carryover stocks. Exports of wheat 
and flour in terms of wheat at 331,367,000 bu. were 7 p.c. lower than the 358,022,000 bu. of 
the previous year but were 8 p.c. higher than the ten-year (1951-52—1960-61) average of 
307,038,000 bu. Domestic disappearance of wheat declined to 138,011,000 bu., the lowest 
level since 1949-50, and was down 3 p.c. from the 1961-62 figure of 142,160,000 bu. Total 
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disappearance of 469,378,000 bu. and production at 565,554,000 bu. brought carryover 
stocks at July 31, 1963 up to 487,247,000 bu., 25 p.c. above the carryover of 391,058,000 
bu. at July 31, 1962. 


The initial payment from Western Canadian wheat in the 1962-63 crop year com- 
menced at $1.50 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort Wiliam—Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. There were no adjustment or interim payments on the 1962-63 wheat pool, but 
on Feb. 14, 1964 the final payment was announced. Producers delivered 469,927,000 bu. 
of wheat to the pool, including 44,372,000 bu. of Durum wheat. The amount of the final 
payment distributed to producers was a record $199,737,000 and, of this amount, 
$28,744,000 went to producers of Durum wheat. After deducting the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act levy, the average final payment on spring wheat (other than Durum) was 40.181 
cents per bu. and the average final payment on Durum grades of wheat was 64.780 cents 
per bu. The total payment for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur 
or Vancouver and prior to deduction of the PFAA levy, amounted to $1.87448 per bu. 


The crop year 1962-63 coincided with the first year of the fifth three-year International 
Wheat Agreement (IWA) which became effective Aug. 1, 1962; 27 of the 37 importing 
countries included in the pact purchased wheat and/or flour from Canada. Such purchases 
amounted to the equivalent of 219,566,000 bu. during 1962-63, the major importers being: 
Britain, with shipments amounting to some 89,623,000 bu.; Japan, 44,625,000 bu.; Federal 
Republic of Germany, 27,997,000 bu.; Belgium and Luxembourg, 10,149,000 bu.; Republic 
of South Africa, 7,883,000 bu.; Philippines, 6,752,000 bu.; Venezuela, 6,679,000 bu.; 
Netherlands, 4,754,000 bu.; Ireland, 3,470,000 bu.; and Switzerland, 2,969,000 bu. The 
leading markets for Class II wheat and flour in 1962-63, were: Communist China, 56,444,000 
bu.; Poland, 14,184,000 bu.; France, 6,877,000 bu.; Italy, 4,920,000 bu.; Czechoslovakia, 
4,394,000 bu.; and Yugoslavia, 3,920,000 bu. 


During 1962-63, domestic sales of all classes of wheat were made at the same prices as 
those prevailing for wheat sold under the IWA. Class II prices for all grades of wheat 
coincided with the IWA and domestic quotations. 


Other Grains.—The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains for the 
crop years 1961-62 and 1962-63 is shown in Table 18. 


The initial payment for Western Canadian oats in the 1962-63 crop year, basis No. 2 
C.W. in store Fort William—Port Arthur, remained the same as in 1961-62. The initial 
payment for barley, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store Fort William—Port Arthur, at 96 
cents per bu., was also unchanged. No interim payments were made on either grain during 
the crop year. Final payment on the 1962-63 oat pool was announced on Apr. 14, 1964. 
The final surplus for distribution was some $10,671,662 and, based on 86,235,278 bu. 
delivered to the pool, averaged 12.375 cents per bu. after deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. 
The final payment on the 1962-63 barley pool was announced on Mar. 26, 1964; based on 
deliveries of 77,610,648 bu. and a final payment for producers of some $14,091,969, the 
average final payment was 18.157 cents per bu. after deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. 
Total prices, basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur, realized by producers for representa- 
tive grades prior to the PFAA levy were as follows: No. 2 C.W. oats, $0.71842 per bu.; No. 
1 Feed oats, $0.67967 per bu.; No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, $1.13192 per bu.; and No. 1 
Feed barley, $1.05192 per bu. Deliveries of rye and flaxseed in Western Canada amounted 
to 9,372,000 bu. and 13,528,000 bu., respectively. 


Exports of Canadian oats totalled 20,585,000 bu. during 1962-63 in contrast to the 
2,679,000 bu. shipped the previous year, and were at the highest level since 1957-58. Most 
of the increase was accounted for by shipments to the following destinations, with totals 
for 1961-62 in brackets: Netherlands, 7,377,000 bu. (52,000); Belgium and Luxembourg, 
3,432,000 bu. (nil); the Federal Republic of Germany, 3,333,000 bu. (nil); and United 
States, 2,496,000 bu. (951,000). In addition, exports of Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats 
amounted to the equivalent of 625,000 bu. in 1962-63 compared with 455,000 bu. in 1961- 
62. Barley exports, at 10,534,000 bu., represented a sharp reduction from the 1961-62 level 
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of 36,655,000 bu.; major declines occurred in shipments to Communist China, 1,083,000 bu. 
(19,284,000) and United States, 2,233,000 bu. (9,726,000) and a minor decline in exports to 
Britain, 6,803,000 bu. (7,391,000 bu.). In addition to the exports of Canadian barley as 
grain, shipments of malt were the equivalent of 4,843,000 bu. compared with 6,254,000 bu. 
in 1961-62. Of the 1962-63 exports, the United States received the equivalent of 2,807,000 
bu. 


Exports of Canadian rye amounted to 7,310,000 bu. in 1962-63, a substantial increase 
over the 1961-62 total of 4,363,000 bu. Principal markets were the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 3,104,000 bu., and the Netherlands, 2,089,000 bu. Smaller shipments went. to 
nine other countries. Clearances of Canadian flaxseed moving overseas during 1962-63 
amounted to 12,566,000 bu. compared with 11,988,000 bu. the previous year. Britain, 
with imports amounting to 5,061,000 bu., was the leading market for Canadian flaxseed 
followed by Japan with 3,785,000 bu.. Relatively smaller shipments went to 15 other 
overseas destinations. Exports of linseed oil were equivalent to about 429,000 bu. of 
- flaxseed, most of which went to Britain. 


18.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1962 and 1963 


(Millions of bushels) 
Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Crop Year 1961-62 
@arnryoversAurelS106l.....ds-4e-. eee Fei ee 607.8 115.2 112.6 7.4 7.6 
ProGuetionumslog let se hes. 215 65. Nga... owinss Sokeameeeetes 283.4 284.0 112.6 6.5 14.5 
EMM POLS eae ee Meee ee es. Se cea aes, oe et ae ee Be 2 0.5 2 2 2 

PUAIS SUD DIVE a) ee. oc eae tee 891.2 404.6 225.2 14.0 22.1 

Hixportsta et erties. da; dud alison dt easwssaesatecnetin os 358.0 SHO 42.9 4.4 12.0 

MOTOS ORUNE eRe Goede se Ae ciccavassecpastes ate arts nits Lcltteuneiin & 142.2 SPRITE 124.5 5.8 4.8 

Totals, Disposition........................... 500.2 $25.5 167.4 10.2 16.8 

Crop Year 1962-63 
Carryoverts Aig al 1062 29.25 sere cares tee scre estate wee siete as 391.1 79.1 57.8 3.8 Dee 
OCUEOL SARIN LO OD ct tetaiche sturs.e <A nese Fess bw cis b ofsiete Syeaay ere seocns 565.6 493.6 165.9 12.0 16.0 
i” Spare Bie Boao porto iegaeiny = hee yy in oor Oe aelel eis 2 2 2 0.1 2 

ED OUAIS SD DIY tess fae ee cctrers ve eee eae 956.6 572.7 22304 15.9 21.3 

Ee SP ee ee eee” ae oe 331.2 PNA 15.4 eo 12.6 

MICOS. 2 kets Rogen <3 ogee ouch a aw oon Rapes aE aie oes 138.1 400.7 119.1 4.4 4.8 

Totals, Disposition.......................006. 469.4 422.4 134.5 11.7 17.3 

CRT cay EU a ed TS a, rr 487.2 150.3 89.2 4.2 4.0 
1 Includes flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in 
terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes bagged seed wheat, 
wheat flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of 
barley and rye flour and meal in terms of rye. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial use, loss 


in handling and animal feed. 
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19.— Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1958-63 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 

@arryover:cAue: thos of psaitaretatyeu saci eae oy 738.5 648.5 588.0 599.6 607.8 391.1 

eLOCUCUIOUME eee setatenict nw cislaiais ta cle ieierensicry ereirerine ens 392.7 398.1 445.1 518.4 283.4 565.6 
Tmiportest ees sas SU pees aes RL 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Totals, Supply... HAF. sue eee 1,126.3 | 1,046.5 | 1,033.1 | 1,118.0 891.2 956.6 

Fixports? Aaa tee rea Oot nee baa re 320.3 20455 Biles Sate 358.0 331.2 

TIOMEStIG USES - acartist a eS ok eo aie ceo ie coeds Lovee 164.0 156.2 156.9 142.2 138.1 

Totals, Disposition................ 477.8 458.5 433.5 510.1 500.2 469.4 

Carin Oeil Ub yao cite eed eee en Terie 648.5 588.0 599.6 607.8 391.1 487.2 

1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 2 Includes bagged seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics.—Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.— 
Total receipts of the five major grains at eastern elevators in the 1962-63 crop year 
amounted to 307,960,000 bu., 5 p.c. more than in 1961-62. Shipments totalled 291,811,000 
bu., 7 p.c. less than in 1961-62. 


20.—_Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1959-63 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-58 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1931 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 

Receipts— 

LO5S-bOR Ard so. toe 287 , 235, 822 40 , 935, 632 55, 087, 986 2,468, 424 14,779,910 400 , 507,774 

1959-60). Aas ore ee ater: 273,525,714 82, 442, 882 36, 293, 125 1,345, 336 6,989,980 350, 597,037 

T9GO—Ol es ces cteceters 283,713, 889 32,686,125 84,139, 873 1,305,521 6,010,008 357, 855, 416 

U4 (op LEC VARE REE Met A Os 243,025, 206 18, 252,519 21,412,213 3,202,174 7,197,612 293,089,724 

LOG 2=63 i tectee eae: cccote ine 244, 953, 613 30,096,077 21,481,674 3,692,938 7,786,039 307,960,341 
Shipments— 

1958-59 294,412,290 42,689 , 493 56,544,772 2,001; 111 14,635,190 410, 832, 856 


1959-60 254,448,048 33,411,003 37, 260, 454 1,413,050 7,182,791 333,715,346 
1960-61 287,810, 455 30,785,810 31, 288, 234 1,200,616 6,086, 236 357,171,351 
1961-62 258 , 787, 935 19,494,745 23, 530,370 3,227,310 7,098, 689 312,139,049 
1962-63 229, 459,107 29,294,945 21,984, 624 3,432,627 7,639, 856 291,811, 159 


Grain Inspections.—The volume of Canadian wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, corn, 
buckwheat and mixed grain inspected by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in 
the crop year 1962-63 amounted to 543,723,000 bu., 2 p.c. above the 1961-62 total of 
531,892,000 bu. 
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21.—Quantities of Grain and Other Field Crops Inspected, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1962 and 1963 


—————— oo ——e——————T—TT—EK=z—E———E_——— 


1961-62 1962-63 
ii W E W E 
estern astern estern astern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu bu bu bu. bu bu 

Wheate. {ses a eek 405, 957, 236 9,280,768 | 415,238,004 |} 398,423,923 5,341, 232 403,765, 155 

Spring wheat......... 1,379,782 86,756 1,466, 487 897 , 646, 586 _ 397,546,586 

Winter wheat......... 404,577 , 504 9,194,018 418,771,517 877, 337 5,341,232 6,218,569 
Oy pls saints poe 23,040, 336 132,200 23, 172,588 56, 835,319 886, 680 57,721,999 
BarleVvuie hy se 2 es 72,449, 452 184,555 72,634,007 54,945,979 495,750 55,441,729 
RO enc sere ners a as 4,519,424 35, 700 4,555,124 8,438,503 44,100 8, 482,603 
USOC Joke tae ties hee ae 13,615,098 8,300 13, 623,398 14, 805, 262 42,782 14, 848 044 
CORD AWAD dees oinics s 235,752, 2,136,049 2,371,801 144,900 3,049,085 3,193,985 
Buokwheati..... 20.20. 2203 60, 449 62, 652 54,366 61, 241 115,607 
Maxed grain, 60... «<0 « 234, 384 — 234, 384 152,115 2,200 154,315 
mov OeAlss- acs a0 ota — 6,766,585 6, 766,585 “= 5,943, 643 5,943, 643 
BANA. oe ete oe — 643, 546 643, 546 ~ 733,672 733, 672 
IREAGE tr. oe eres tS 15,020 — 15,020 6,346 —_— 6,346 
Sample grain!........... 224,213 —- 224, 213 166, 432 — 166, 432 
Franeseedir ss 2223 )s82* : 10,533,106 = 10,533,106 6,630,640 — 6, 630, 640 
Mustard seed!........... 416,944 — 416,944 2,078, 490 — 2,078, 490 
Safflower seed?.......... 3,976 — 3,976 — — me 
Western Grain Inspec- 

ted in the Eastern 
Division— 

IBartoy eee. Cece a8 386,575 386,575 eee 273, 985 273,985 

BTAZSBOG Shes hens ae 561,180 561,180 ee 1, 665, 656 1,665, 656 

Buckwheat........... ue 7,053 7,053 Se 79,125 79,125 

1 es yl ee ee wes 68, 654 68, 654 ie 78,649 78, 649 

1 Western grain in bushels of 50 Ib. 2 In bushels of 45 Ib. 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1963 navigation season opened at the Canadian Lake- 
head on Apr. 19 and closed on Dee. 19, the latest closing since the early 1920’s. During the 
season, total vessel shipments of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, buckwheat and peas 
amounted to 348,446,000 bu., 40 p.c. more than the 249,692,000 bu. shipped during the 1962 
navigation season, which opened on Apr. 22 and closed on Dec. 13. 


2%.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Navigation Season 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 

Grain To To To Total To HTS To Total 

Canadian U.S. Foreign Ship- Canadian U.S. Foreign Ship- 

Ports Ports Ports ments Ports Ports Ports ments 
i bu.| 173,991,505} 1,842,045) 7,081,614] 182,915,164] 241,882,665] 1,020,857] 8,182,992 251,086,514 
Ce Se “| 21,398,044 158,858] 1,366,129] 22,923,041] 34,508,681 460,660} 7,509,482] 42,478,823 
Barley .ccisuticas “| 23,627,148) 3,469,039] 2,638,544) 29,734,731] 34,310,518] 6,533,403] 2,857,645] 43,701,566 
Lt eae ee 4 2,306,651) 1,104,708) 2,711,190) 6,122,549 1,735,903} 770,066) 1,219,446) 3,725,415 
Flaxseed....... a 6,607,024 -- 1,357,783] 7,964,757) 5,551,317 — 1,807,735} 7,359,052 
Buckwheat.... “ 31, 860 — — 31, 860 85,321 — -- 85,321 
Peppa ee hie e as a a a — a 9,515 9,515 
Totals... . bu.) 227,962,232] 6,574, 660/15,155,210) 249,692,102) 318,074,405| 8,784, 986/21, 586,815 348, 446, 206 


Sample grain...Ib.| 18,253,250 = _ 18,253,250] 20,625,865 == _— 20,625, 865 
Screenings...... ton 40,339 SE: 20,064 60, 403 43,412 = 15,318 58,730 


8 
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Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the crop year 1962-63 amounted to 
35,505,000 cwt., about 10 p.c. less than in the previous crop year. Similarly, wheat milled 
for flour at 78,789,000 bu. was 11 p.c. less than during 1961-62. Of the latter, about 
70,065,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than Durum) and the remainder 
consisted of Ontario winter wheat, Durum and ‘other’. Based on a daily operating 
potential of some 169,000 cwt., utilization of milling capacity averaged 70.0 p.c. in 1962-63 
compared with 81.5 p.c. in the preceding year. Exports of wheat flour during the 1962-63 
crop year amounted to 11,854,000 cwt., 15 p.c. lower than in 1961-62. 


23.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five- Year 
Averages 1940-60 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1961-63 


Wheat Flour Exports 


Wheat Wheat 
Crop Year (Aug. 1—July 31) we for = ei yea 
Flour roduction “Co 
Amount Production 
000 bu ewt ewt 
of Nigel COV 27 (CEES 5 0s Ys SE ee Sore ae 6 SRA eR. Geo ke a 99,705 43,908, 245 23,699,546 54.0 
Asyeel945-46:==41949-50.. cae oc gees Feeds oc acide eee Gs 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
AW ol QO0=D——plOF 4-50: onc cok, tome eaten Vives s ake cara Geoacs 100, 446 43 , 847, 894 21,812,041 49.7 
Ave, 1955256 11959-6022 ok ace see ee ee here 90,148 89, 752,589 16,349,155 41.1 
TO GOLGI elecsuc etcetera eee oaeu omnes cuckoteicuetetns oeienaastacsercers 89,731 39,914, 644 15,513, 836 38.9 
T9GTS62 eas ks aes eee ee or at an eo ie ee oe 88, 241 39,539,651 13, 892, 676 bal 
T9OGQEGS eat Cee ee ee ees fe ree 78,789 35, 505, 220 11,854, 458 33.4 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


The number of cattle marketed and graded at stockyards and packing plants was about 
3 p.c. higher in 1963 than in 1962. However, with reduced exports of live cattle, the total 
commercial movement as reported by the Canada Department of Agriculture was down 
slightly. The number of calves marketed decreased about 7 p.c., sheep 10 p.c. and hog 
carcasses graded at approved and inspected plants more than 1 p.c. from the 1962 
volume. A moderate increase in the shipment of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs back to 
farms from stockyards and plants reflected increased feedlot activity. With a higher 
percentage of cattle being fattened on grain, the average weight of carcasses in inspected 
slaughter increased to 542.7 lb. from 529.5 lb. in 1962 and was the highest on record. There 
was also an appreciable increase in the percentage of beef carcasses in the top-quality grades. 
To a lesser extent, an increase in quality of marketings was also reflected in lamb and hog 
carcass gradings. 


* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Livestock and Animal Products Statistics 
(Catalogue No. 23-203), and the Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of 
livestock and poultry are given on pp. 473-477 of this edition of the Year Book. 

24.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1959-63 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
No No No. No No 
vie CORA SAL FESS ac ed Re ee 2,161,628 | 2,322,626 | 2,532,248 | 2,493,814 | 2,567,475 
teers— 
CHOICE EEL are tee ee hae Pat ee 327, (2h 431,697 511,744 476 , 883 618, 100 
Good: staat DAS. She eho ee, ee 228,790 238,920 271,077 221,158 241,796 
MGI AEe 08 icc cb cos Sei ects Sete sans Cee 150, 547 172,080 163,484 160,971 155,543 


COMMON. Antes, . oo spcistelnc cae cue cme 52, 852 51,648 55, 603 56, 404 51,916 


LIVESTOCK MARKETINGS 


Livestock 


Cattle—concluded 


‘Se Wg 6 0s 8 CEE ao gn ORE Hs oie see 


ee ay 
ee 


ee at 


joke yaa Sa eee: | Peo AR Oe TC bOR GE arose 


1 Lamb carcasses. 
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24.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1959-63—concluded 


881, 963 
157,992 


207, 181 


8,568, 217 
2,530,973 


480,314 
82,115 


116,918 106, 642 
57, 737 57, 596 
97,250 85, 845 

548, 412 566, 045 
71,079 74,045 

267, 209 323, 932 
62,422 95,464 


864,928 918,990 


158, 069 173,071 
484 , 632 423,613 
60,674 51,196 
161,553 271, 110 


6,764,196 | 6,448,956 | 6,593,945 
2,064,623 | 2,105,855 |} 2,299,956 
3,141,647 | 2,917,488 | 2,947,274 


724, 189 613, 412 
46,726 39,306 
222,683 212,903 
78,579 77,960 


198,771 152, 966 
231,753 278, 563 
55, 225 50,503 
479,985 442,299 


72,233 161,115 


984,237 
211,444 


293, 076 


72, 744 
499,279} 


113,706 
103, 383 
107,274 
50,095 
63, 263 
590,797 
60,754 
323,417 
87,431 


916, 068 
202, 602 
424,217 


36, 850 
252,399 


6,529,828 
2,384, 686 


450,501 


25.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1962 and 1963 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Ontario | Manitoba 


Saskat- Alberta 


British 


Columbia 


: Maritime 
Year and Livestock re ited Quebec 
No. No. 
1962 
CE 1 Ee ani a ee 46,765 | 122,260 
Totals to stockyards.... 4,390 | 470,998 
Direct to packers........ 40,428 49 587 
Direct for export........ Lap 1,675 
Country points in other 
PPOVINCE!S! «ois.5's 5 byes eye ss 574 — 
VOSS ceri s tics. teres cies « 22,879 | 312,834 
Totals to stockyards.... 5, 653 88, 708 
Direct to packers........ 13,885 | 211,542 
Direct for export........ 201 12,584 
Country points in other 
BIE VIN COM cos 5 a's slo's s n.0 3,140 _ 
eg a ee ean 172,292 |1,336, 739 
Totals to stockyards.... — 74,331 
Direct to packers........ 171,614 |1, 262,407 
Direct for export........ 678 1 
Sheep and Lambs........ 38, 664 70,770 
Totals to stockyards.... 962 5,920 
Direct to packers........ 37,684 64, 836 
Direct for export........ 18 14 
Country points in other 
BPOviNles ss ile. Sete — — 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 872. 


845,168 
440,177 
364, 083 
40, 873 


35 


236,819 
98,081 
121,109 
17,588 


41 


2,402,217 
319,556 
2,079, 878 
, 783 
157,070 
67, 812 
88, 483 
775 


220,673 
137, 496 
80,548 

1,844 


185 


93, 182 
65, 649 
25,342 

1,982 


209 


467, 086 
75,276 
ey 


35,815 
13, 443 
22,322 


50 


507,887 | 875,932 
312,915 | 487,960 
126,029 | 380,208 
57, 822 51, 810 


11,121 5,954 


214,450 | 238,888 
141,366 | 140,948 
13,393 48,166 
19,734 2,183 


39, 957 47,596 


512,908 |1, 674,672 
58,233 | 151,146 
454,622 |1,523,031 
53 495 
69,058 | 205,401 
21,513 37, 228 
36,280 | 144,451 
1,061 16, 662 


10, 204 7,060 


27,300 


10,151 


18,414 
4,116 
6, 284 

681 


7,333 
32,050 
8 


2,704,531 
1, 464, 434 
1,029,380 

182, 697 


28,020 


1,137, 466 
544,516 
439,721 

54, 953 


98,276 


6,597, 964 
678,570 
5,915,375 
4,019 


608, 049 
147,576 
424, 447 

18, 602 


17,424 
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25.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


Year and Livestock Maritime Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Total 


Provinces chewan Columbia 
No No No No. No No No No 
1962—concluded 
Total Inward Move- 
ment—? 
(OF CORR Svohehode oer ae 180 1,931 112,247 29,765 56,306 | 172,231 2,959 375,619 
Galviese pen) Se ey a. ak 89 938 | 167,963 5,306 14, 421 62,750 1,035 252,502 
Sheep and lambs........ _ 564 17,316 2,457 1,483 8,169 733 30,722 
1963 
Cattle... Pee eee 35,356 | 125,158 | 882,333 | 257,086 | 467,798 | 864,648 65,563 || 2,697,942 
Totals to stockyards.... 812 72,289 | 444,229 | 158,278 | 289,841 | 458,089 10,492 || 1,434,030 
Direct to packers........ 32,917 51,803 | 398,782 95,938 | 138,251 | 382,346 33,408 || 1,133,445 
Direct for export........ 1,490 1,066 39,322 Qh 27,947 18,371 14,905 105, 818 
Country points in other 
provinces!............. 137 —~ — 153 11,759 5, 842 6,758 24,649 
Calves) Ub t ee 15,542 | 317,963 | 240,303 90,198 | 168,367 | 198,056 15,998 || 1,046,427 
Totals to stockyards.... 2,564 83,686 | 104,586 65,725 | 111,565 |} 116,720 3,419 488 , 265 
Direct to packers........ 11,089 | 218,725 | 122,288 DR OBR: 9,330 36,531 6,617 427, 803 
Direct for export........ 295 T5502 13, 429 976 7,194 756 160 38, 362 
Country points in other 
provinces!............. 1,594 — — 274 40,278 44,049 5, 802 91,997 
ROSS. oct os Toes bc ce 176,777 |1,514,418 |2,647,771 | 436,895 | 369,194 |1,350,494 28,272 || 6,523,821 
Totals to stockyards.... — 62,571 415,605 57,536 44,993 111,975 135 692,815 
Direct to packers........ 176,308 |1,451,847 |2,229,652 | 379,356 | 324,201 |1,2388,515 28,134 || 5,828,013 
Direct for export........ 469 — 2,514 3 — 4 3 2,993 
Sheep and Lambs........ 29,969 56,343 | 144,205 34,496 59,015 | 177,089 35,363 536,480 
Totals to stockyards.... 268 3,002 72,969 12, 243 20,727 34, 952 624 144,785 
Direct to packers........ 29,191 53,340 70,690 21, 434 29,088 | 133,278 33,114 370, 135 
Direct for export........ 510 1 546 6 78 2,828 1,407 5,386 
Country points in other 
DIOVINCES! 220 e. cia. snes —_ — — 813 9,122 6,021 218 16,174 
Total Inward Move- 
ment—? 
Cattle wet, Ae wees: 16 2,454 | 112,963 36,046 59,733 | 183,887 3,972 399,071 
Galves.Ui 2s. 2eaee ees. 3 592 | 169,346 3, 649 24,753 79,372 as 278, 428 
Sheep and lambs........ — 587 18,008 Zylee 993 10,137 233 32,080 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to farms 


from stockyards and plants and shipments on through-billings from country points in one province to country points 
in another province. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage 


The available statistics on warehousing, normally carried under the heading of Ware- 
housing and Cold Storage, include statistics of the licensed storage of grain; cold storage 
facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale, and stocks of food commodities on hand in — 
dairy factories and cold storage warehouses at certain times of the year; storage of petroleum 
and petroleum products; public and customs warehouses; and bonded warehouses, which 
specialize in the storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors and are under the strict surveillance 
of Federal Government excise officers. 


In this issue of the Year Book, only licensed grain storage data and statistics of the 
warehousing industry are carried. Reference may be made to the 1963-64 Year Book, pp. 
867-871 for information on the other types of storage and later statistics may be obtained 
from the following sources: cold storage and storage of food—Economics Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture; storage of petroleum and petroleum products—Public 
Utilities Section of the Public Finance and Transportation Division, DBS; customs ware- 
houses—Port Administration Branch of the Department of National Revenue; and bonded 
warehousing—Industry Statistics Section of the Industry Division, DBS. 
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Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 647,706,000 bu. 
at Dec. 1, 1962 and represented a decrease of 4,406,000 bu. from the capacity at Dec. 1, 
1961. A decline of some 5,000,000 bu. in the capacity of western country elevators, as well 
as relatively small reductions in the capacities at the Pacific Coast and at lower Lake and 
upper St. Lawrence ports, more than offset an increase at lower St. Lawrence ports and 
at interior, private and mill positions. 


At the beginning of the crop year 1962-63, stocks of grain in commercial positions were 
some 116,000,000 bu. less than those of a year previous, with about 94,000,000 bu. of this 
total recorded in country elevators. As a result, marketings were heavy early in the crop 
year and quotas were advanced as additional space became available. With the exception 
of the months of February and March, delivery quotas were increased fairly regularly 
throughout the crop year and, by June 24, 1963, slightly more than half of the operating 
delivery points in the Western Division were on a 12-bu. quota. Marketings were heavy 
during June and July as producers, acknowledging the indications of above-normal yields, 
took advantage of delivery privilege to reduce farm stocks. As indicated in Table 26, the 
proportion of occupied licensed storage capacity rose from 56.3 p.c. at July 31, 1962 to 78.8 
p.c. at the same date in 1963. 


26.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1961-62 and 1962-63 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
ioe fy ere Storage in Licensed Storage 
8 Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 


Dec. 1, | Nov. 29, | Mar. 28, | July 31, | Nov. 29, | Mar. 28, | July 31, 
1961 61 1962 


19 1962 1961 1962 1962 
000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1961-62 

Wiestern Country. it ssciti ae nintalss sire Se 373, 458 250,771 198, 420 194,611 67.1 51.8 52.1 
Interior, private and mill............. 17,951 10,608 10,471 9,065 59.1 58.3 50.5 
AperiOr.s PELIMINAIS. fon. odes cee eee 18,100 13,538 12,680 9,093 74.8 qed 50.2 
Pacilice- Coast-os Secrets 24,906 14,058 11,365 13,614 56.4 45.6 54.7 
Kemet. ci... «4085 ott Oe)... 5,000 4,829 4,829 4,400 96.6 96.6 88.0 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 101,741 53, 258 80,935 75, 509 52.3 79.6 74.2 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 566 27,819 23, 342 19,764 76.1 63.8 54.1 

Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
DOLLS ee ors oi Rei pois cee dete eres 21,480 11,032 9,952 10,816 51.4 46.3 50.4 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.........-.. 45,680 33,386 21,080 26, 803 Wal 46.1 58.7 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 6,497 2030 3,534 89.9 30.1 48.9 
Totals, 1961-62.............. 652,112 | 425,795 | 370,608 | 367,208 65.3 56.8 56.3 

Dec. 1, | Nov. 28,| April 3, | July 31, | Nov. 28, | April 3, | July 31, 
1962 1962 1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1962-63 

Meer COHNGY . 0.5. -: sah ese ss cece 368, 410 249,315 254, 881 316, 233 67.7 69.2 85.8 
Interior, private and mill............. 18,034 11,100 11,108 10, 606 61.6 61.6 58.8 
Mptarsor, torminals. . ...-%is.» <6 <% 0 soe 18,100 8,361 6, 706 5,930 46.2 37.0 32.8 
WEITER ORY. oc success fetes sas te see 24, 846 17,092 14, 966 16,470 68.8 60.2 66.3 
Dermeroiiae.© boss cate 8 Cag, Sass 5,000 4,845 4,857 4,159 96.9 97.1 83.2 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 101,741 40,595 90,545 79,675 39.9 89.0 78.3 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 566 28, 286 20,993 29,170 77.4 57.4 79.8 

Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
RM ee er Ba Ban dla 5.0: 0he, $16 20,100 10,728 10,128 10,755 53.4 50.4 53.5 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 47,680 36, 947 22,408 32,350 77.5 47.0 67.8 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 5,684 227A 4,734 78.6 30.7 65.5 


ees | eS | | ES | | LS 


Totals, 1962-63...........-.. 647,706 | 412,955 | 438,813 | 510,080 63.8 67.7 78.8 


Bele) ee ee 
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Subsection 2.—The Public Warehousing Industry 


The summary statistics of the warehousing industry presented in Table 27 cover the 
operations of the majority of firms offering general merchandise and refrigerated storage 
facilities to the public. Associations and organizations such as co-operatives operating 
warehouses or storages for their own members are not included nor are packing houses and 
other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their respective businesses. 
Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part of a general warehousing 
business. 


27.—_Summary Statistics of Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods, 


1959-63 
Item 19591 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Companiesireporting Acces. ee eee No. 204 UG 108 104 138 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc........ $ 68, 834,854 | 64,896,124 | 68,178,081 | 65,173,924 | 83,930,051 
Warehousing Facilities— 
General merchandise?................... cu. ft.| 76,995,721 | 50,485,820 | 55,527,385 | 53,723,491 | 77,108,607 
Refrigerated goods... 3.22.60 .0. foes dees ee 32,550,680 | 30,653,893 | 32,058,659 | 34,918,978 | 45,259,631 
Revenue— | 
SLOLAGe: : arenas coche el ot eee ee $ 17,841,405 | 16,335,325 | 15,931,824 | 15,906,836 | 20,883,783 
Gartageandi moving. asses coerce one eck $ 15,499,509 | 9,883,741 8,953,590 | 7,287,727 6, 428,081 
Miscellaneous. ewcnc ctemnpctorn toto a are $ 14,748,085 | 6,028,315 | 6,547,492 | 6,773,633 | 9,394,843 
"Total vive wemue sa. oie.+ > ctess\ajeascs horses $ 48,088,999 | 32,247,381 | 31,432,906 | 29,968,196 | 36,706,707 
Operatingiexpenses esd: <6 osha coon hehe $ 43,262,593 | 29,496,885 | 29,314,749 | 27,784,302 | 33,679,586 
Net Operating Revenue........... $ 4,826,406 | 2,750,496 | 2,118,157 | 2,188,894} 3,027,121 
TDI PLOVECE AV CTAL Comyn srstercerarentesraore tanner: No. 6,441 3,734 3,560 3, 137 4,033 
Salaries: and. wages... bc cate ao ots «ttt Pee os $ 22,880,612 | 15,418,560 | 14,573,924 | 14,141,772 | 17,277,613 
Motor Vehicles— 
AMIUCKS yak Pred Ais. ict oma eee No. 1,570 969 783 634 602 
RTSClOrsistc see ee he ee ee x 353 173 158 148 130 
Trailers and semi-trailers................ mt 477 228 221 206 158 
1 Includes household goods storage operators, compiled separately from 1960 (see p. 783). 2 Includes 


storage space for household goods amounting to 21,601,800 cu. ft. in 1959; 1,574,600 cu. ft. in 1960; 1,608,700 cu. ft. in 
1961; 997,900 cu. ft. in 1962; and 900,000 cu. ft. in 1963. 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations* 


Canadian co-operative activities continued to be dominated by marketing and pur- 
chasing associations, which did a volume of business, including other revenue, amounting 
to $1,372,605,000 during the year ended July 31, 1962. Other revenue, which included 
payment for services provided by the co-operatives such as grinding, chopping, trucking 
and revenue for rent, interest dividends and commissions, accounted for $20,801,000. 


Membership in marketing and purchasing associations showed a slight rise in 1962 but 
the number of associations decreased from 1,914 in the previous year to 1,877, mostly 
through amalgamations, and the number of places of business declined from 5,473 to 5,165. 
Total sales of farm products was the lowest since 1958 but sales of supplies were at a record 
high. However, the increase in sales of supplies was not sufficient to counteract the drop 
in sales of products and the total business therefore was down by 4 p.c. Most of the 
decrease in the sales of products took place in Ontario, although lower sales were also 
reported in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. Saskatchewan accounts 
for the greatest value of farm products marketed co-operatively; sales in that province 


* Revised by the Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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totalled $275,209,000 in 1962 and of that amount grain and seed sales accounted for 60 p.c. 
Of the total sales for Canada, grain and seed sales accounted for 42 p.c., dairy product sales 
for 26 p.c., livestock sales for 22 p.c., and sales of eggs and poultry and fruits and vegetables 
for most of the remainder. Members’ equity in marketing and purchasing co-operatives 
decreased by $7,370,000 in 1962 and a decrease of $41,404,000 was recorded in liabilities t 
the public. 


Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives which act as central 
marketing agencies for farm products and as wholesalers of farm supplies, machinery and 
consumer goods. Such associations had assets amounting to $106,981,000 in 1962, of 
which members’ equity represented 34 p.c., and reported sales of supplies and farm products 
amounting to $337,791,000, an increase of 7 p.c. over 1961. 


In addition to the above-mentioned associations, there were 869 service co-operatives 
in 1962 providing a wide range of functions such as housing, rural electrification, medical 
insurance, transportation, grazing, custom grinding, seed cleaning, operation of farm 
machinery and restaurant operation. These associations had a total membership of 
297,616 and assets amounting to $106,668,000, compared with a membership of 294,249 and 
assets of $110,066,000 in 1961. Fishermen’s co-operatives operate in all provinces except 
Manitoba and in 1962 reported a membership of 9,239, sales of fish amounting to $18,428,000 
and sales of supplies amounting to $1,545,000; comparable figures for 1961 were 9,593, 
$16,480,000 and $1,739,000, respectively. 


An important development in this field is the growth of co-operatives among the 
Eskimo population in the Canadian North. Fourteen co-operatives were reported in 1962 
with a membership of 500, which means that many families were participating in co-opera- 
tive activities. Thirteen of these organizations are of a multi-purpose nature, engaged in a 
great variety of activities, and one is a housing co-operative. Nine of the co-operatives 
reported sales of $457,631, share capital of $52,178, statutory reserve of $55,768 and 
undistributed savings of $74,216. 


28.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1953-62 


Crop Year Ended Associ- eine r ce Palomo Bales Total 
July 31— ations Business Members Products Supplies Business? 

No. No. No. $’000 $'000 $000 
PORE Bios Sos Aes RE oe oes 2 2,221 4,987 1,195,985 874, 698 245, 630 1,147,590 
oes Oe aa eee 2,086 4,510 1,196, 426 733,012 234, 583 986, 298 
ES SE ee - ee a 1,949 5,016 1,199,808 704,047 228, 446 941,378 
PORE Seavsavad pails. i.e: 2,041 5,171 1,255,788 823, 389 258, 752 1,092,516 
ee oe ee 2,022 5,023 1,363,470 817,601 283,730 1,116,002 
Oe Ge os 2,002 5, 135 1,321,304 898,168 296,743 1,209, 805 
1 a ee eee 1,982 5, 267 1,290, 462 963, 330 332,943 1,315, 167 
ENS os ay 1,934 5,53 1,319,187 973,958 368,090 1,362,596 
LOGS) SR Se 2 ee 1,914 5,473 1,324,270 1,019,819 391,761 1,430,197 
Ee Se ee 1,877 5,165 1,358, 962 928, 502 423,302 1,372,605 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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29._Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
by Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1961 and 1962 


Share- Sales of 
3 Associ Sales of Total 
Province and Year ations esa Products wien Business! 
No No $000 $’000 $000 

Newloundland <0. «45 bate. gett tod test 1961 47 8,763 50 5,271 5, 520 
1962 56 9,105 57 5, 782 6,147 

Prince award tslan diss nstase cic 1961 21 6, 454 3,309 4,955 8,350 
1962 19 6,090 2,915 4,717 7,745 

NoyatScobia.sine® hose. oaclienrscem Aes alee: 1961 88 26,539 10,987 19, 409 30,900 
1962 84 25,952 16,032 19, 806 36, 446 

News Brunswackween cn. scree ee eee 1961 54 14,173 9,384 9,581 19,169 
1962 56 15,033 9,780 10,526 20, 560 

Quebec a. Fas rts ete Soe: LU ieee 1961 585 95,572 119,976 90,050 212, 263 
1962 548 93,545 | 123,705 | 101,331 227,794 

Ontario. 32 .. OER PS, . SRO . een 1961 280 159, 084 173,046 74,053 251, 369 
1962 265 112,262 89,171 78, 257 171,152 

Manitobatutak ee taccee at ota 350 1961 110 145, 200 105,173 29,120 136,729 
1962 108 169,578 93, 424 30, 520 126,413 

Sagkatchewan! i Fouss. ste oti SIM Bo 1961 436 482, 457 289,762 82,750 378, 657 
1962 456 531,792 275, 209 84, 646 366, 560 

AD ertar ern tse: eerie: AL Sein er yee ea ee 1961 183 211,205 169,008 34, 883 205,213 
1962 192 221,910 185, 782 42,007 229,881 

BritishiColumbia eis e ero eee ecee 1961 104 58, 448 59,342 28,469 88, 557 
1962 93 52,620 60,091 80,215 91,560 

Interprovincial 24 \ lessens. ee eee 1961 6 116,375 79,782 13, 220 93, 463 
1962 6 121,075 72,336 15, 495 88,347 

MRotalscn artery sy ser. we Oak ened 1961 1,914 | 1,324,270 | 1,019,819 391, 761 1,430,197 

1962 1,877 | 1,358,962 928, 502 423,302 1,372,605 


1 Includes other revenue. 


30.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Product Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
No. $’000 No. $000 

Moarkettieg 255.056 as + Seed ek de eee 947 1,019,819 902 928, 502 
Dairy- product >s:.y- 2 Se ee ee he ee 394 229,664 362 240, 166 
Rniite and ‘vegetables... 4... PER Bios decnnos@loscks 123 33,581 108 38, 464 
Grainsandieceds. 06-7 RT ROMO. AC ee Oe 89 427,190 ae 386, 492 
Livestock and livestock products..................-+- 357 270, 469 334 204,019 
ieee and POUL Ake. ..% sho Me «sco ce Sete. 156 44,640 133 43, 494 
FiGneys) ARAL AR ee Ae ob AR. PTA a 9 3,468 8 3,968 
CL QRIAOCO).. Oe epee a ana eee chs Urea Ms the des 3 2,015 3 2,017 
WViiihanes Sie eee actin al saree sto at ROM te aera ae 15 1,460 10 1,491 
Ure CP RRR As, , cet tees he ee 5 448 16 735 
Bree mrodecte ou. on, ack cs awash Meine hk 39 3,027 ay 3,054 
Mistellaneous: S2.i6c i 2.5, SAR, OS BE 73 3, 857 68 4,602 
Merchandising. 00) 6S)... 2. Abia titan ccs ebalteade. 1,480 391, 761 1,456 423,302 
FO6d production. rorihir ie oe ile. S235 as ee 810 106, 800 813 114, 605 
Clothing and home furnishings.....................00- 507 12, 424 525 13,411 
PASIOOHEDS B Soo, ce Wa ta, ice ae a ee 708 26, 205 786 32,088 
Petroleum products and auto accessories.......:...... 651 70,400 670 71,972 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material.................... 924 123, 681 1,005 131, 859 
Machinery and equipment... A vk.ica...-.. «teas beads. 250 15, 895 272 19,344 
Building material. 22 on, ee ee ee ee 529 24,710 516 24,510 
Miscellaneous ia. Ute rck ck. 2 tee Re ets els eg bE. Be 557 11,645 558 15,513 
Totalseote. OS Ta... Saaee 2,427 1,411,580 2,308 1,351,804 


1 Duplication exists as some associations market more than one product. 


- oer 
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Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics relating to interprovincial freight movements are difficult to collect since 
there are no controls over, or barriers to, such trade. Interprovincial freight tra‘fic statistics 
are available for loadings and unloadings of goods carried by rail, water, motor transport 
and pipeline. 

Details of railway freight movement are confined to tons loaded and unloaded by 
province and contain a certain amount of import and export of goods shipped by water. 
The figures given in Table 31, however, do not give a precise measure of total interprovincial 
freight movement by rail; they indicate only the net interprovincial movement of railway 
freight, which is but one aspect of that trade. For water-borne traffic, Table 32 shows 
tonnages of all cargoes unloaded at Canadian ports in both interprovinciai and intraprovin- 
cial trade, by province of origin. Interprovincial and international traffic carried by 
Canadian registered trucks is shown in Table 33. Pipeline statistics are given in the 


Transportation Chapter, p. 818-823. 


* Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 
31. Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province,! 1962 and 1963 
Received 
Loaded from U.S.A. Totals Carried 
Rail Connections 
Province a 

1962 1963 1962 1963 19622 1963 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.......... 1,597,783 1,549,526 -— — 1,597,783 1,549,526 
Prince Edward Island 334, 660 357, 975 — — 334, 660 357,975 
Nowa Scotian. f. 20). 10, 464, 247 11,354, 802 — — 10, 464, 247 11,354, 802 
New Brunswick......... 3, 878, 569 3, 966, 593 208, 735 206, 593 4,087,304 4,173,186 
Quebec# fee blir. 2 36,396, 140 41,688, 845 2,641,332 2,618, 629 39, 037,472 44,307,474 
Ontario’ t..1820 40a 38, 926,399 39, 387, 294 17,512,399 17, 848, 527 56, 438,798 57,235, 821 
Manitoba 2... ate 6,136,537 7,290,910 330, 095 347, 887 6, 466, 632 7,638,797 
Saskatchewan........... 12,314,017 16,173,480 181,060 190, 299 12,495,077 16,363,779 
Mibentae te ee 12,213,938 12, 427,165 P20 ee 190,035 12,439, 660 12,617,200 
British Columbia....... 12,765,976 13,563,991 1,092,681 17177, 338 13, 858, 657 14,741,324 
Metals 6: A. Astctk': 135,028,266 | 147,760,581 22,192, 024 22,579,303 || 157,220,290 170,339, 884 

Delivered to 
Unloaded U-S.A. Totals Terminated 
Rail Connections 

1962 1963 1962 1963 19622 1963 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.......... 1,958,133 1,776,597 -- — 1,958, 133 1,776,597 
Prince Edward Island.. 417,552 454,476 — — 417,552 454,476 
Nova Scotia............ 9, 833,757 9,972,934 — — 9, 833, 757 9,972,934 
New Brunswick......... 3, 988, 803 4,134,076 354, 674 392, 424 4,343,477 4,526,500 
UTC eS a 35,722,789 40,945,030 5,106, 468 5,099,131 40, 829, 257 46,044,161 
i ates Se, a re 44,907,195 48,515,141 20,174, 831 20,817,798 65,082,026 69, 332,939 
MAMIGODA F063 weiss aise. 6,177,982 6, 220,394 741,299 881,284 6,919,281 7,101,678 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,785, 966 4,370,127 1, 7325071 1,846,773 Sls poe 6, 216, 900 
dS 6, 827, 154 6,510,785 36, 692 37, 623 6, 863, 846 6,548, 408 
British Columbia....... 13, 558, 252 15, 654,097 1,976,923 2,096,300 15,535,175 17,750,397 
OSSES fee A vice ass 127,177,583 | 188,553, 657 30,123,458 31,171,333 || 157,301, 041 169,724,990 


1 Class I and IT railways operating in Canada. total 
originated by non-reporting industrial railways which are delivered to common carrier lines for further haul and 


unloading. 


2 Freight terminated exceeds totals carried due to tonnages 
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32.—Tonnage of Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports in Interprovincial Trade, 
by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Year and eae 
Province of 


Province of Loading 


B.C: Canada 
and 

N.W.T 
tons tons 


4,854 |} 2,132,399 
= 357, 236 
= 1,722,985 
3,993 || 1,082,203 
19,419 || 12,821,111 

60 || 12,121,112 
12,655 12,993 


13,476,554 || 13,519, 381 
13,517,535 || 43,769, 420 


3,315 || 1,548,952 
= 264, 402 
922 || 1,790,390 
1,618 || 1,120,574 
14,078 || 13,259, 806 
= 12,641,875 
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Unloading Nfld. EAI Bil N.S N.B Que. Ont 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1962 

Nfld. dost. 846,175 | 20,854 | 921,085 | 69,489 238,645 31,297 
BeBe tea «ct 44 32 168,380 | 147,722 32, 892 8,166 
ING SRiRe. Beate SO 716,189 | 20,934 178,940 | 301,699 362,098 143,125 
NEB coach abies: 322 49,195 | 603,948 | 125,019 271, 856 27,875 
Qtes shee ae 235,855 | 32,022 |2,108,593 | 256,032 | 4,938,652 | 5,219,554 
Ont. 2 se 10,251 — 138,365 —- 2,104,850 | 9,864,240 
Mattes ner tecee. —_— —_ — — 320 —_— 
B.C. and 

INGWiieee scr. 2,228 — = = 38, 890 — 
Totals, 1962... .|1,811,064 | 123,037 |4,119,306 | 899,961 7,988,203 |15,294, 257 

1968 

Nfld............| 354,160 |" 13,528 | 892,395 | 92,430 185, 419 7,695 
h Biedl eg bre romero 29 — 147,656 | 74,691 34,814 7212 
INE Sets ca cee 868, 848 18,986 184,162 | 279,988 219, 405 218,129 
INGB re ene seers 3,787 | 35,368 | 590,995 | 171,784 303, 364 13,658 
Que... aes 183,512 | 21,301 |1,619,528 | 295,305 | 4,085,854 | 7,028,171 
Ont See 25, 129 —- 228,082 — 2,071,336 |10,314,511 
Mantrosrrete cs — = —_ — 14 — 
B.C. and 

ING WER scroscets 706 — 1,191 a 39,559 = 


Totals, 1963... .|1,436,171 


89,193 |3, 664,009 


1,427 14,108,930 |) 14,151, 813 


914,148 | 6,939,765 |17,589,376 | 16,301 |14,129,008 || 44,777,971 
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33.—Inter provincial and International Traffic by Canadian Registered Trucks, 
1961 and 1962 
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Year and Province 
or Territory 


1961 
From— 
Atlantic Provinces..... 


AT ETbR RR eee tise 
Yukon and Northwest 
EET GOnies.-.i.er eerie 
United States.......... 
Totals, 1961...... 
1962 


From— 
Atlantic Provinces..... 


Alberta: 3). aR SR Sae 


Prov- 


Yukon | United 
N.W.T.| States 


and Total 


000 
tons 


"000 000 000 


tons tons tons 

_ 157 220 
— 224 1,438 
—_— 451 1,874 
— 15: 493 
_ 6 415 

54 19 726 

64 166 518 
_ —_ 22 
= — 1,365 


— 145 225 
== 406 1,626 
= 699 2,173 
== 31 712 
—— 12 443 
42 24 844 
107 508 943 
— == 36 
ae = 1,098 


Que. Ont Man 
000 600 000 
tons tons tons 
59 4 — 

— 1,070 6 

1,054 137 
5 202 — 

3 11 333 

64 108 60 

— 20 12 

315| 584| 27 

1,500 1,999 575 
63 17 — 

_— 1,036 35 

1,120 164 
36 250 — 

2 6 324 

82 62 110 

6 33 6 

195 676 19 

1,504 2,080 658 


149 | 1,825 8,100 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Control of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners.*—The Board of Grain Commissioners was 
established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 1952, cc. 
25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of three—a 


Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners—reporting to the Minister of Agriculture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 

The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C. The Executive Offices of the Board and other 
principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices are maintained at 
numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total personnel is 
approximately 1,100, including elevator staff. 

On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection (see p. 868), grading and weighing 
of grain, and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western 
Canada and of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, 
as well as all parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as 
grain dealers, are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond 
or otherwise as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by the 
Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 

To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
weighing of grain; deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or neglect 
of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any other matter 
arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 

In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four Assistant Commissioners—one in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. These Assistant Commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 
respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject at 
any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 

The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring wheat handled through terminal ele- 
vators, the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with 
grain of like grade only. 


* Prepared by W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The Grain Research Laboratory, located at Winnipeg, is the main centre of research on 
the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the ~ 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year. Fundamental research is also 
undertaken; the program is directed toward better understanding of what constitutes 
quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of assessing quality. 


In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe 
maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed pur- | 
chased by such licensees. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.*—The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of ‘‘the marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada” and now operates 
under RSC 1952, c. 44 as amended. The Board accomplishes its objective through regula- 
tion and agreement. It owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering into agreements 
with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly flow of grain 
through each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the producer to the 
domestic or overseas buyer. 


In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. In 
its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, on 
occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, in his 
capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes the 
transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of the wheat from 
the Board. 


When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 
forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by The Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulation, the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system and, by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 
commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel. 


The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companies 
and the Wheat Board. 


The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
elevators to large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast— 
is carried out by the railways. The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades of grain 
that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales commitments and 
informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The maximum tariffs are 
set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of Canada. 


The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


* Revised by R. L. Kristjanson, Executive Assistant, The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 
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In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those 
relating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators 
at Fort William—Port Arthur and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on 
a straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of 
futures concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board 
controls the movement of coarse grains to the Lakehead. ‘The private trade is responsible 
for the movement of oats and barley from Lakehead or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two or three stages. 
An initial payment price is established early in the crop year by Order in Council. The 
initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to the Lakehead or Vancouver is the initial price received by the producer. 
This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat Board has operated without 
financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, 
an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has sold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, pro- 
ducers may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain in 
accordance with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash 
available to producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established 
by the Board. Cash advances are interest-free as far as producers are concerned. 


Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
receives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. The 
only subsidy received by the farmer in the Canadian wheat marketing system is the part- 
payment of storage costs for wheat made by the Government of Canada. Under provisions 
of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the storage costs on wheat in storage at the end 
of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 


Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation and 
in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, informa- 
tion, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed to assist 
in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture and the 
remainder of the economy. Closely related is regulatory action designed to protect the 
consumer. 


Producers have been concerned about another type of market control, namely that 
which will give their organizations or else a government agency influence over the price 
received. In a highly specialized commercial agriculture, such as Canada now has, the 
producer is dependent on the price of his product for his livelihood. Canadian farmers 
have long attempted to obtain some measure of market control through voluntary organi- 
zations, mainly marketing co-operatives. All provinces have made provision for the 
incorporation of such co-operatives and most, if not all, have provided other assistance to 
them. In the federal field the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act encour- 
ages marketing under a co-operative plan. 


* Prepared in the Economics Division of the Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. A more detailed 
statement on this subject, including the history of developments leading to the present situation, appears in the 1960 
Year Book, pp. 961-966. 
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Other legislation provides for legal control over the marketing of agricultural products, 
either by a producer’s board or a government agency. Legislation of this type includes 
that pertaining to milk control boards and marketing boards which is discussed below. 
Measures pertaining to grain marketing have been reviewed in Subsection 1, pp. 864-870, 
and the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price support for certain key products 
is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, p. 453. 


General Marketing Controls.—The federal and provincial departments of agricul- 
ture co-operate in establishing and enforcing grades of quality standards for various foods. 
Some control over size and type of containers used for distribution of agricultural products 
is exercised by the federal Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce enforces regulations pertaining to weights and measures (see p. 889). 


Controls related to health and sanitation in food handling are developed and enforced 
at all three levels of government—municipal, provincial and federal. Examples of provin- 
cial and municipal action include laws pertaining to the pasteurization of milk, inspection 
of slaughterhouses and sanitary standards in restaurants. At the federal level, inspection 
by the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture of all meat carcasses 
that enter into interprovincial trade is required. The Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare has wide control over the composition of foods 
sold and over misleading advertising of foods and drugs. 


The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.—In the late 1930’s, the 
Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encouraging the establishment 
of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return for his product, less 
a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. Thus, the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act were 
passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agricultural Products 
Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural products except 
wheat, has continuously served agricultural producers since 1939. 


The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their 
products by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of 
the product. The Government will undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial 
payment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for 
handling; sales returns are to be made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The 
guaranteed initial payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price paid to 
producers for the previous three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the 
Minister of Agriculture who enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the 
product. 


Agreements have been made under this Act pertaining to a wide variety of agricultural 
products. With regard to crops produced in 1963, they pertained to apples for processing, 
forage crop seeds and maple syrup. 


Milk Control Legislation.—Most of the provinces enacted milk control legislation 
before 1940. Many of them finance these milk-control agencies out of public funds, others 
finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Most milk-control agencies have 
authority to carry out some system of licensing which provides for the revocation of such 
licences if those engaged in the fluid milk business do not conform with the orders of the 
milk control board. 


In all provinces with such boards, the milk control board sets the minimum price 
which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, that is, milk 
actually sold for fluid consumption. In Ontario and British Columbia, this minimum price 
is based on formulas. Most provinces also set either minimum or fixed wholesale and retail 
prices for fluid milk. The wholesale and retail prices are fixed in Prince Edward Isiand, 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan; minimum prices are established in New Brunswick, Quebec 
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and Alberta. However, maximum but not minimum prices are set in Manitoba and no 
control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retail levels in Ontario and British 
Columbia. In these three provinces some degree of price competition between store and 
home delivery sales has developed. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) authority 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, to 
arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, to 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk, and (2) authority to require 
a bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to 
producers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, 
distributors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, producers to 
give notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor, and the prohibition of dis- 
tributors requiring capital investment from producers. 


Thus, fluid milk controls are not only widespread but also numerous. They are 
generally considered to be administered in the public interest as well as in the interest of 
those who have regular opportunities to appear before the boards in connection with requests 
for price changes. 


Producer Marketing Boards.—During the 1930’s strong support developed for 
legislation whereby agricultural producers could exercise legal authority under certain 
conditions to control the marketing of their produce. The Natural Products Marketing 
Act of 1934 attempted to provide this power at the federal level but proved ultra vires. 
The Natural Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act 1936 was intra vires of provincial 
government powers and provided the model from which marketing board legislation has 
evolved in all ten provinces. 


While marketing board legislation has been revised from time to time on the basis of 
experience, and there are variations in detail from province to province, the same basic 
powers are given to producers in all provinces. These powers include authority for a duly 
constituted producer board to control the marketing of 100 p.c. of a specified commodity 
produced in a designated area. A producer’s board, in at least some provinces, may set 
production quotas for each farmer as has been done with respect to tobacco in Ontario. 
One producer’s board may control the marketing of several related commodities and the 
designated area may be either the whole or part of a province. A producer vote is required 
to establish a producer marketing board whose powers are delegated either by a provincial 
marketing board, which has certain supervisory authority, or by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


The powers of a producers’ board provided by provincial legislation are necessarily 
limited to intraprovincial trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, the 
Federal Government may delegate to a marketing board with respect to interprovincial 
and export trade similar powers to those obtained with respect to intraprovincial trade 
under provincial authority. This Act also gives the Governor in Council the right to 
authorize a provincial marketing board to impose and collect levies from persons engaged 
in the production and marketing of commodities controlled by it for the purposes of the 
board, the creation of reserves and equalization of returns. 


In mid-1964 there were 80 such marketing boards organized in Canada, 50 of which 
were in the Province of Quebec and 16 in Ontario; each of the other provinces with the 
exception of Newfoundland had one or more boards. It is estimated that about one seventh 
of the 1962 farm cash income was received from sales made under the control of provincial 
marketing board plans, including the following commodities: hogs, certain dairy products, 
poultry, wool, tobacco, wheat, soybeans, sugar beets, potatoes, other vegetables, fruits, 
seed corn, white beans, honey, maple products and pulpwood. As at Apr. 30, 1964, 
38 of these provincial boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of inter- 
provincial and export trade from the Federal Government. Four boards had received 
authority with regard to seven commodities to collect levies in excess of administrative 
expenses. 
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The Agricultural Products Marketing Act does not give the local or provincial market- 
ing board any greater control over agencies outside the province than is possible through 
the control of the commodity by the board and whatever contractual arrangements it may 
make with such agencies outside the province. It does make it possible, however, for 
marketing boards to give groups within a province complete marketing control over any 
commodity produced in that province or any area of the province that may be defined. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments which came into force on Aug. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the 
provisions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between 
the Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, c. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. Ze 
32, 33, 383A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well 
as in 1960. 


Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of 
insurance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted 
originally in 1889. While Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for 
participation in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics 
or the defining of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not 
apply if the arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect of 
prices, quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribution, 
or if the arrangement “has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering into 
or expanding a business in a trade or industry”. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject to 
Subsect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which relates 
only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply if the 
arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export trade or 
on the businesses of Canadian competitors or on domestic consumers. 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger which has or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 


Sect. 33A deals with what are commonly called “price discrimination” and ‘predatory 
price cutting”. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving | 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 
like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lower 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency of 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy is 
designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


* Revised by D. H. W. Henry, Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Ottawa. 
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Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale or 
use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public concerning 
the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are to 
be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of ‘resale 
price maintenance’. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused, or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as “‘loss- 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Act provides for a Director who is responsible for investigating combines and other 


restrictive practices, and a Commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission) 


which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or re- 
quire written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director believes 


_ that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the evidence 


to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. The 
Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the Director 
in support of his statement, and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf of any 
persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. Following this hearing, 
the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily required to be 
published within thirty days. 


The Act also provides for general inquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides in Sect. 31 
that the courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada, in addition to imposing punish- 
ment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from 
embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a 
merger or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for 
such an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. 
By virtue of the 1960 amendments, prosecutions for offences against the substantive pro- 
visions of the legislation (other than Sect. 33C which is punishable only on summary 
conviction) may be taken either in the provincial courts or with the consent of the accused 


in the Exchequer Court of Canada. The amendment conferring jurisdiction on the 


Exchequer Court came into force on Dec. 1, 1960. 


In the years 1961-63 the following reports of inquiries under the legislation were 
published :— 
(1) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
Supertest Petroleum Corporation, Limited). 


(2) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
British American Oil Company Limited). 

(3) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
Texaco Canada Limited). 

(4) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Cameras 
and Related Products (Arrow Photographic Equipment Limited). 

(5) Meat Packing Industry and the Acquisition of Wilsil Limited and Calgary Packers Limited 
by Canada Packers Limited. 

(6) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Cameras 
and Related Products (Garlick Films Limited). 


(7) Distribution and Sale of Automotive Oils, Greases, Anti-Freeze, Additives, Tires, Bat- 
teries, Accessories and Related Products. 
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(8) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related 
Products. 


(9) The Acquisition of the Common Shares of Hendershot Paper Products Limited by Cana- 
dian International Paper Company. 


(10) The Acquisition by Bathurst Power & Paper Company Limited of Wilson Boxes, Limited. 


(11) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Evaporated Milk and Related Products. 


(42) Distribution and Sale of Electric Appliances, Electric Shavers and Accessory Products 
(Sunbeam Corporation (Canada) Limited). 


(13) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Drugs. 


(14) Alleged Combine in the Matter of a Call for Tenders by the Town of Duvernay for the 
Construction of Sewers and Water Mains. 


These reports and copies of the annual reports under the Act may be obtained from 
the Queen’s Printer or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most 
of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, in 


some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 


to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, provincial government 
liquor control authorities operated 993 retail stores. 


Table 1 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 


torial governments. Details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202). 


1.—Provincial Revenue from Administration of Liquor Control, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1962 and 1963 


Norr.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
levied by eight provinces. 


1962 1963 
fs i pale Tax, cae Tax, 
rovince or Territory Nest intone icences Net icences 
% and Total ey ncome and Total 
from Sales! Perniits, from Sales! Permits, 
and Other and Other 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
INewioundlands sue. <- cht hinete neice s 2,431 2,209 4,640 2,604 2,416 5, 020 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,397 466 1,863 1,415 478 1,893 
INOVvarScotiauwe sa. ks ee eee ie oikG 364 12,681 WAR TASH 364 13,161 
New Bruns wiconc aa ner eee 9,534 42 9,576 9, 642 244 9, 886 
Quebec. sk ahs brssac eee Eee. 37,031 17,450 54,481 43, 269 19,178 62, 447 
Ontariow aianees.. pads ste reds soe 56, 802 27,155 83, 957 63d 26,645 89 , 822 
Manitoba onthe aa eae te 11,989 3,054 15,043 12,391 Bins by (7 15,568 
Saskatchewan itc.co Aare a2 See 13, 858 294 14,152 14, 406 290 14, 696 
A lhertatites Lepr Ae ae. ees eas Adee Dilelilngy 1,348 22,465 24,535 1,533 26,068 
BritishuColumbia. sss issn een coe 28, 866 526 29,392 30,911 571 31, 482 
Yukon Werritoryerew. eer. eee ee 874 99 973 921 110 1,031 
Northwest Territories............... 734 74 808 758 78 836 
Canadas 7 Hee eit 196,950 53, 081 250, 031 216,816 55, 084 271,900 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 
commission on general sales tax collections. 


Specified revenue of the Federal Government from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
are shown in Table 2. 
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2.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63 


Nots.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$’000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 
MERE SND NS e oa Eo Keng cue <agsavans asnan 125,901 132,240 139, 823 143, 616 152,907 
PISCISOMUUyE RED ite ete eres eet e ce 96,551 102, 354 108, 502 113, 689 122,021 
Lipencess. 28. .99Si Maes. ARGS. Bi. 1 7 8 8 8 
TM POG UY, sec Boe FA so Sia Sheet were’s 5 29,343 29, 879 Sleole 29,919 30, 8781 
ri eerie eR Ah eee . 5 83,243 90,873 91,165 93,257 98,354 
DEES CIRB NTE is ot cobs tins abhi ocr Sista 83,058 90,704 90,971 93,051 98,097 
BSCED ICCNCES: Setccrecersctcrese sts 3 3 3 5) 3 
Pwiporpidiby Pee ot ey thes a 182 166 191 203 2541 
On Wine!=>-.-. 7... Fee een oe es 4,609 4,686 4,920 5,223 6,417 
EUSGIBNONURMOSE, eter Noe es Gee See ene 3,140 3,026 3, 224 3,350 Deileul 
PIN GOLLY nce eae eg arafs ee sas wate ons 1,469 1,660 1,696 1,873 2,690! 
J ACC BE) yeaa au sien ge 213,753 227,799 239,908 242,096 257,678 


1 Includes an import surcharge of 15 p.c. ad valorem effective from June 25, 1962 to Feb. 20, 1968, when it was 
reduced to 10 p.c. ad valorem. The import surcharge was removed entirely as of Apr. 1, 1963. 2 Drawbacks 
and refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 


Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 3 do not always 
represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages to the consumer because, 
when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees is known. 


3.— Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 

1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Neéwidunglandas:s £0). SG. 6 OE 5,662 5,911 6,353 574 571 620 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,609 2,763 2,828 234 266 308 
ENO Van COUaIE Eee ets cis pecans sas 8° 15,899 16,923 17,668 2,564 ee 2,996 
New Brnnswithas. foe 11,738 12,379 12,733 2,154 2,380 2,579 
Qe DCCEy ath tascrttt: acc) to 'onearer 87,635 95,406 103,479 LES ey, 17, 642 19,676 
COUPE eee sien wees 3 oh 163, 454 170,302 185, 461 20,669 21,909 23,696 
Minitobmerriisete 2220 eins 3 21,885 22,500 23,305 2,716 2,832 3,089 
as taEC MG WAI eee vitcitcciays 5,0 cxevie ene 18,412 18,154 18,986 2,851 2,915 3,120 
PAIRS DeranteOnce oie ess cherece aie gare: 35,034 37,011 39,023 3,639 3,911 4,532 
British: COulmMm Diss ed shige roeinte 52,359 53,890 56,929 5,520 5,951 7,020 
BY SHICC odds EEL DOR Yiacie eroorerere'svaree.ete"ste at's 985 1,020 1,099 111 123 131 
Northwest Territories............... 790 792 847 74 84 101 
Camadase oor... oe en es 416,462 437,051 468,761 56,843 61,355 67,868 

Beer Totals 

1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 

$000 $’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 
ING WiOUN Glan tes fm sicis olay. ode a o.a'sisia « 10,700 11,547 12,652 16,936 18,029 19,625 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,467 1,615 1,663 4,310 4,644 4,799 
BIGVAISCOUA- SPio.Weslis snk eS L a 15,551 16,248 16,574 34,014 35,942 37, 238 
ew runswiCks ..\...0ki0dicuw «sae isa - 10,354 bp a ey 11,322 24,246 25, 886 26,634 
LM Ges BR tak hho ae A egee cheater 106, 052 107, 936 115,134 209, 424 220, 984 238 , 289 
Barrow sree ny. eb. kbs Mision - 176,744 179, 388 184,806 360, 867 371,599 393 , 963 
MinanitoDn ire, -A.i Shes). ise atiel., 28,655 30,065 30,449 53,256 55,397 56,893 
Shs Sp ROL OS 2 1 elie aete at elers Sera aie 5 25,242 24,177 24,454 46,505 45,246 46 , 560 
Pavigorie rete). ES tae. Tahoe k: 33,610 34,877 36,673 72,283 75,799 80, 228 
Lot niall Orel tieal ay: eh ae ee eA 41,477 43,172 45,643 99,356 103,013 109, 592 
BEMISON MOLTO ha dak + « cle siadlece sxe 1,241 1,146 1,208 MERE 2,289 2,438 
Northwest Territories............... 736 889 926 1,600 1,765 1,874 
MORURRUIS Orie sas 3s ote cases 451,829 462,187 481,504 925,134 960,593 | 1,018,133 
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Section 4.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Board was established by the 
National Energy Board Act, 1959 (SC 1959, c. 46) for the broad purpose of assuring the 
best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board is responsible for the regulation in the 
public interest of the construction and operation of oil and gas pipelines subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged for transmission by such pipe- 
lines, the export and import of gas, the export of electric power and the construction of 
those lines over which such power is exported. ‘The Board is also required to study and 
keep under review all matters relating to energy within the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary or advisable in the 
public interest with regard to such matters. The Act also authorizes the extension of the 
export and import provisions to oil upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. The 
Board, which reports to the Minister of Trade and Commerce, consists of a Chairman, a 
Vice-Chairman and three other members. 


During 1963, the work of the Board in fulfilment of its regulatory responsibilities under 
the National Energy Act included the issuing of 570 certificates, licences and orders, com- 
pared with 441 in 1962. The certificates authorized the construction of certain additional 
oil and gas line facilities and international power lines; the licences and orders concerned 
the export of gas and electric power, the export of butanes by pipeline and exemption orders, 
the latter relating to the construction of pipelines or branches or extensions not exceeding 
25 miles in length. Seven public hearings were held in connection with certificate and 
licence applications and one dealing with compensation in connection with the working of 
a quarry being prevented by a pipeline. 


The Board continued active liaison or involvement with a number of agencies con- 
cerned with energy supply and demand, such as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re the 
consolidation and improvement of procedures and content of surveys and statistical reports 
in connection with electric power and energy matters; the Federal-Provincial Working 
Committee on Long-Distance Transmission; the Nelson River Programming Board re 
feasibility studies associated with the development of remote hydro-electric power sites 
and their potential export possibilities; the Atlantic Development Board in the power and 
energy aspects of that Board’s responsibilities; the Canadian Standards Association Com- 
mittee re the establishment of a Canadian code for the design, construction and operation 
of oil and gas pipelines and of a code for aluminum pressure piping; the Emergency Supply 
Planning Branch of the Department of Defence Production re emergency planning in the 
energy field; and with certain international organizations. 


The Board has under study detailed energy supply and demand forecasts and main- 
tains up-to-date estimates of reserves and productibility for crude oil, natural gas and 
natural gas liquids. 


Trade Standards.—The Standards Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce consolidates under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection 
Act, the Gas Inspection Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures 
Act, and the National Trade Mark and True Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the de- 
velopment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 


compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use | 


the national trade mark. This is exemplified in the National Trade Mark Garment Sizing 
Regulations which were passed on Mar. 16, 1961. In addition, where manufacturers 
descriptively label any commodity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid 
public deception. The regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, 
has been established as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 
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Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 215), 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a 
trade mark registered in Canada or for which application for registration has been made 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Branch is 
engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles offered 
for sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) prescribes 
the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada; it also requires control of the 
type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and their periodic 
verification and surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by short weight or 
short measure. . During 1963, 638,888 prepackaged articles were checked for weight or 
measure and 481,942 inspections of devices were made. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Branch, under the 
Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 129) 
comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and the staff numbers 205. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, 1,323,020 meters 
were tested. In 1962, there were 5,659,848 electricity meters and 1,440,344 gas meters 
registered in Canada. 


Patents.*—Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 
1952, c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


4.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Applications for patents............-++++4+- No. 22,912 24,292 24,529 25, 447 26,409 
IPSTOMUSIOTAN POU gtr ick csi steleccais 0c ere af 18,293 22,021 22,014 21,659 21,225 
Granted to.Canadians .Jgss95 ob 3.0 He 1,515 1,903 2,036 1,844 1,682 
(Gleyaniigifagein aie aaa ese oe a 296 291 281 226 256 
SASIONIION TAs oni Sele ais ole wiicts isles title sawn a 20, 208 22,015 22,587 24,161 24,180 
Hees received) nets a... .piz sisi wtasele.s. wilactes $ 1,559,705 1,793,685 1,806, 279 1,858,965 1,922, 250 


Sos. 5 ee ee ee ee a ee 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to 21,225 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1963. Roughly, 
68 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of the United 
States, 6 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 6 p.c. by 
residents of Canada. Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are avail- 
able at a nominal fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 

Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1845 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Egypt, Germany, Ireland, Colombia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.*—Copyright protection is 
governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force since 1924. Protection is 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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automatic without any formality. However, a system of voluntary registration is provided. 
Application for registration should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: “Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada . . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional 
Protocol . . . or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copy- 
right shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of 
the author and a period of fifty years after his death.”’ 


Canada belongs to the Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the works 
of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without the formality of compulsory 
registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, from the first 
publication, the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: ©, followed 
by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 
under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers 
of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


5.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Copyrights registered j))..2,.)cceb ssa. eens No. 5,331 5,513 6,381 6,479 7,279 
Industrial designs registered..............- 3 684 790 795 684 788 
Timiber-marks registered...) sso shee ee se uf — — 1 3 
Assignments registered ................000 oe 640 1,037 1,017 1218 1,071 
Beesirecer ved, -netsoas< saa uad whine Pees $ 23, 440 24,614 27,446 28, 634 31,145 
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Trade Marks.*—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers all legislation 
concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, 
former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union Label Act and the 
Shop Cards Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an application for registration 
of a trade mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 


Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 
weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
every registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for registra- 
tion of a trade mark is $25, for advertisment of an application $15 and for registration of a 
person as a registered user of a trade mark $20. 


* Revised by the Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 


6.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63 
See ee 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Trade marks registered. ..........:ecse0.s. No. 3,992 3,818 4,524 4,438 4,620 
Trade mark registrations assigned......... ‘ 2,642 2,541 3,115 oxobD 2,887 
Trade mark registrations renewed......... “ We adie 1,481 1,748 1,961 2,657 
Certified copies prepared.................. e 906 1,368 1,407 1,412 1,529 
Fees received, nets: /4.5..9/20: 5. bee fr $ 268, 437 302, 164 305,036 336, 212 346, 387 
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Subventions and Bounties on Coal.*—A major problem of the Canadian coal 
mining industry arises from the fact that its fields are situated far distant from the main 
consuming markets of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close 
proximity to the bituminous and anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation 
subventions, which have been maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, were 
designed to further the movement of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible their 
laid-down costs with the laid-down costs of imported coals in various market areas. Since 
1963, an addition to subvention regulations has also enabled eastern Canadian coals to be 
made competitive with imported residual fuel oils in the Atlantic Provinces and the Province 
of Quebec. Subvention assistance is authorized by annual Parliamentary vote and pay- 
ments are administered in accordance with regulations established by Orders in Council. 


7.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1959-63 


_ Nors.—Tonnages and expenditures shown in a given year, being on a calendar-year basis, are not necessarily in 
direct relationship; certain of the amounts include adjustments on movements of previous years. 


Province 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

NSF SCO LER Tt re oc ko cack ig tole UTM sis. 0e' ton 2,154,034 2,048,073 2,323,684 2,191,938 2,428,819 
$ 11,822,776 | 12,950,733 | 14,208,207} 14, 589,764 14,442,122 

BN oy ES TUS WICK 54 ccareisie «6, olois, « fMey sMecenapebs * obese ton 1ot s0ls 173,063 146, 201 114, 186 191,765 
$ 253,007 324,922 227,129 221,984 540,351 

Reaaicn homey aners sisicieiearel ale iersielee Ss neieteusiers evanein.e ton 111,006 79,377 104, 807 82,511 89,311 
$ 96,751 64, 248 83,161 62,359 65, 542 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 130,956 51,884 38,171 57,539 63,346 
$ 401, 820 151,685 96,680 150,595 172,782 

British Columbia and Alberta export....... ton 192,857 633,913 719, 840 634, 855 716,740 
$ 845, 895 2,852, 608 3,239,279 2,408, 653 2,323,118 


ee | | | ES | 


CUT ED as 2a 6G SOOIneInBe GBD Oo ck ton | 2,726,466 | 2,986,310 | 3,332,703 | 3,081,029 3,489,981 
$ | 13,420,799 | 16,344,196 | 17,854,4561| 17,433,355 | 17,543,915 


1 Includes $500,000 paid by the Nova Scotia Government as its share of the joint cost of certain Nova Scot ia 
subvention payments. 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was designed to 
assist the Canadian steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for the 
payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under this 
authority for the years 1959-63 were as follows:— 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
QUANG te cece cclcto sees ves ovine ton 604, 234 693,581 457,950 420,036 482, 406 
BPS NE takai sah shnknyelnuepeye viola nteieinioks $ 299 , 096 343 ,323 226,685 207,918 238,791 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this part which, although closely related as far 
as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 
mercial failures. The first under the heading of “Administration of Bankrupt Estates” 
is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act); it gives information on the amounts realized from the assets as established by 
debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower 
than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in 
even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in the second section under the 


* Revised by the Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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heading of ‘“‘Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act” which is compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies 
made under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) and, since 
1955, includes business failures only (see p. 893). The figures of assets and liabilities are 
estimates made by the debtor and, because they are not made uniformly, should be ac- 
cepted with reservations. 


Administration of Bankrupt Estates.*—Federal insolvency legislation comprises 
the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
1943 (RSC 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act (RSC 1952, e. 54), 
and, to some extent, the Winding-Up Act (RSC 1952, c. 296). The two Arrangement Acts 
are designed to avert failure and neither series of statistics therefore includes proposals or 
arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals or arrangements are rejected by 
the creditors or fail in their purpose, the proceedings may then come under the Bankruptey 
Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act or, in certain 
circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. There are no provisions in the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up of insolvent companies. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legislation is 
reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act, by Province, 1962 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE AcT! 


Province Liabilities Cost : 
Estates he rete ea as Total of Ee 
Closed a rs D bt os Estimated | Realization! Adminis- Ciediters 
has 8) by Debtors tration . 
No $ $ $ $ $ 
INewiound ands qa. ace erst eer 11 435,311 611,443 196, 300 57,963 138, 337 
Prince Edward Island............... 4 420,524 462,239 107,790 26, 009 81,781 
INOWarSCOULA aeperd ee cen ete aes 17 555, 871 1,004,584 197,659 47,060 150, 599 
INew- Brunswieendwunseractoccepeatie be 26 563, 503 1,196, 232 102,179 30,384 71,795 
QUCDEC etre ree cnt eee ee 1,458 | 14,228,562 | 28,909,386 8,320,945 1,387,516 1,933,429 
Ontariory ed Bue: Ee See & Prete 1,064 | 12,888,411 | 31,093,752 2,974, 824 1,142,462 1, 832, 362 
Manitoba. of) Gh i See acy Tae 28 763, 828 1,077,369 255, 340 50, 685 204, 655 
Saskatchewan a. e aan aye 27 208, 685 443,696 76,408 23,198 53,210 
Albertateye verter: Oo. eRe. 76 1,055,474 1,999, 687 377, 531 85,610 291,921 
British: @olimibiase s6 pane... ae 61 2,291,318 4,424,049 611, 262 144,366 466, 896 
Totalsieeek acest: &772 | 33,411,487 | 71,222,437 | 8,220,238 | 2,995,253 5,224,985 
PROPOSALS UNDER Section 27(1)(a) or tHe Act 
Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to 
Completed Estimated by Debtors} Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundiand!))}. (E40. GER } 6, 160 8,310 
Prince Edward Island.............. — a. A 
INOVa SCOMIS encore cere ae eee 2 331,066 749,633 
New Branswitk!) ois, Sve. 1 7,795 35,563 
Quebec PSS CO Or Oe Se ee 72 1,012,288 3,227,238 
OR TRIE agin ar ks cee dais eee 28 685, 393 2,766,090 
Manitebat.. SIV ied... PTS 2 161,688 288,275 
Saskatehowaetyecee-aedreeavet ean — Sie da 
AI DerGa an tan beeches era — es bys 
British Columbiates Vio wi Vite & 6 231,206 1,089, 550 
Motalsian eveeweeh oc a50 112 25435,596 8,164, 6592 
1 Includes summary administration cases. 2 In addition to the amount paid to creditors by the trustee, 


secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $20,282,719. 
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Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.*—The DBS statistics 
concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 
legislation, i.e., the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. Certain documents relating 
to estates administered under these Acts have been forwarded, since July 1920, to the 
Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. The Bankruptcy Act of 1949 altered the 
administration of bankruptcies by providing for proposals from insolvent persons. Since 
July 1950, agreements made under this method have not been included with the statistics 
of bankruptcy, so that subsequent figures are not strictly comparable with those for previous 
years. Table 2 shows the number of proposals in order to give a general impression of 
the trend. The series was revised in 1955 to cover business failures only, excluding failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners, salesmen and executive personnel formerly included. 


* Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—_Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1955-63 


: Nore.—Figures from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 


ee Se—eeeeoe—=~osSSS—(0(0(—~$—$~—~—qoroonv.oww{wwmnmom==>—" 


Veur eo ene, Ont. Si ease lia eh otal 
No No No No. No No No No 

Lo heeneice BSE eee eset 36 1,180 406 27 37 42 67 1,795 
OOH. cletsittc bo ont lade cere ie 37 1,265 507 23 34 41 60 1,967 
UAVS RN, ORES SARA 54 1,359 630 26 32 55 57 2,213 
EONS ne Rercnre ct wes ota ses 36 1,376 545 28 18 51 71 2,125 
(ERC alg Rg ae 7 oP a Ps 36 1,366 658 26 20 47 76 2,229 
ODS eric cats, oiciny duets: 6 win ipiaae:o. 8 48 1,638 914 34 28 46 120 2,828 
NOG TA LMR OSA Su Bale o's 47 1,450 932 39 25 62 104 2, 659 
MO Ooicrd ash eee Siese Seid Wa eye ve 33 1,694 D7, 47 36 94 109 3,190 
Ta GO IE RISERS SS Ae 60 1,987 1,389 45 37 67 92 Oat 
Proposals— 
GR, PEM Sat dete Sie leet asic « 7 466 36 2 1 1 5 518 
CITA Ree, 6 ev, See: ere 9 738 49 7? —_ oo 14 812 
| OY hecprateien Biet ior arernie Oman 4 479 38 1 1 1 10 534 
HOS Fe ae hve. cache fc toile © oparete 5 395 44 1 1 1 11 458 
LS Dns Sete i oe ee Sa 3 419 63 2 1 3 12 503 
I) er: os. LOR eteeariheoustes asia’ sa 9 480 96 3 oo 2 11 601 
DIB SUseiaal Ope) Clan arabaiceae les Baan 11 482 80 1 2 i 13 590 
MOM eee ele an loki cheleta se = a6 4 479 92 - — 3 14 592 
OMG elas |. Mote te trys cache @ tle lstovans a 526 72 Zo 2 4 9 643 


3._Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1955-63 


2 Nors.—Figures from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1942 
edition. 


ee eeeaoooooeoeoeomnm._—_0000.0.__—==* 


Agricul- 


ture, bao oes Fi 
Forestry,| Manu- Con- se nad a 
Year Fishing, fac- struc- eye re Trade nt, Service Cl ah d Total 
Trapping || turing onl nications ublic assifie 
mt and Utilities 
Mining Storage 
No No No No No. No No No No 
UES Reopens py eae 66 290 309 68 Tie 14 250 26 1,795 
Pear See oR. ccsie « 58 342 375 83 782 28 246 53 1,967 
eS rs ace «ste 80 366 372 109 928 40 244 74 2,213 
NS 5a ecPalene'e 67 356 367 105 882 42 295 11 2,125 
ON) A a ne eee 81 374 449 76 906 36 307 — 2,229 
LO ON seed ee a 100 323 619 129 1,229 65 363 — 2,828 
1 ee ane en 86 285 470 vials: 1,234 69 402 — 2,659 
WG Ue tess bs fie’s\0'0' 93 326 573 143 1,496 82 477 — 3, 190 
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4.—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1955-63 


Atlantic : Prairie British 

Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 

$7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
1955 sietac a. Soul es 2,248 28,746 16, 299 3,939 2,548 53,776 
LOO GR Reet. AeteNc Pa ans Roe ear bes 2,049 82,704 21,842 Lye 2,437 64,254 
LOD TETARE NEL LESS Ree eee «ae eee 2,508 37, 266 31,349 5, 683 3,056 79, 863 
LOD S uta hee: Gee eee p ee. Pik ee 4,493 40, 250 17, 884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
Oe ata Alene 3 een te pity ah AEE Bo, wee i eka 2,302 50,034 34,156 3, 866 5,429 95,786 
1960 hasteater cele taersrad: Wiessner 3, 568 61, 851 91,090 7, @o2 10,307 174, 548 
LOGIE rare eas oath ite. Seer 4,714 49,133 48, 352 7,075 7,246 116, 520 
NOG 2 ooo May 3 ol ac he Ms Eee ae eres 2,566 77, 002 55,946 6, 843 7,083 149,440 
NODS ntsc AN Oe OCT ee 3,788 91,271 84, 260 8,330 Oi €00 195, 406 


5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1963 


Atlantic : Prairie British Total 
Year and Industry Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia Totals Liabilities 
No No No No. No No $7000 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, 
Trapping and Mining........... _ 53 47 2! 4 111 4,751 
Manufacturing...................... 4 220 127 6 8 365 32,421 
Foods and beverages............... 2 16 13 2 — 33 1,037 
ARS a USES. 55 eRe ate, Bite Mee Pare, sae. _ 4 3 1 -— 8 391 
Clothing renee os <-sssiascus so os atece — 53 9 —_ _— 62 4,899 
Wooditproducts!a:. 4-cee.ca.s ebeleh _ 42 25 _— 3 70 5,169 
Paper products and printing indus- 
GTI OS Pi Si onesie a Cee ate — oo 11 — 1 44 L3ie 
Tron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus and non- 
herrousmmetals, bo stys.0.on ec hressheas 1 39 37 2 3 82 14,032 
Chemical products................. 1 6 7 -- a 14 768 
Other industries. oj... 20.0000 bese — 28 22 1 1 52 4,812 
Construction. ¢....250.55 645 bese ck: 13 362 295 26 18 714 40,177 
General contractors................- 7 129 113 17 i 273 23, 269 
Special trade contractors........... 6 233 182 9 11 441 16,908 
fransportation, Communications 
and Storage: co. casee ee ae _ 88 63 10 5 166 6,824 
[rade ct ee ee 35 852 618 82 47 1,634 61, 298 
OOGS OWS noe ccs oot eee re 8 174 97 7 291 Tbe 
General merchandise............... 3 24 19 5 1 52 2,896 
Automotive products............... 5 250 159 25, 11 450 11,360 
Clothing and shoes...............2: 6 100 83 8 10 207 10,923 
Hardware and building materials... 4 75 69 15 6 169 13,636 
Furniture, appliances and radios.... 2 89 73 6 3 173 6, 047 
1a sn OIE ICI ee eee ena Oe — 5 6 1 — 12 468 
OLN STA ai. SN eS CEE a He, an Z 135 112 15 Th 280 8,391 
Finance and Public Utilities........ 2 66 38 1 3 110 27,152 
SeNVhlOh. «see cae SRE tect ce 6 346 201 17 7 577 22,783 
GA UTERVUTIUG Ye: 9) ececers yada a.bie ciwsdlatponttan 
Recreational 
EXNSIR ORES CEOS, ssscasdocSenicwalec seas 
ersonalk tics tics acts cee 
OUDer cae eee. sido aen cs coh are = 
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PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘“‘wholesale prices” refers to transactions that occur below the retail level. 
It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any homogeneous level of 
distribution. Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. 
One of the most important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. 
Other major uses include: study of replacement and construction costs in investment 
projects; analysis of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in 
relation to purchases and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax 
purposes and inventory analysis; and study of changes in physical volume. They are also 
used by business firms abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. 


General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index mainly includes manufac- 
turers’ prices but also incorporates those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Prices are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based on chief com- 
ponent material similarities. Indexes classified according to degree of manufacture are 
also available. In Table 1, the general wholesale index is presented for the period 1936-63. 
This index is used as a conventional summary figure against which to observe the behaviour 
of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials and building materials, for 
which separate price indexes have been constructed. Table 2 gives, for the years 1954-63, 
the general wholesale price index and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly 
manufactured goods, and fully and chiefly manufactured goods; also presented are two 
related systems—industrial materials and Canadian farm products. Annual price index 
numbers of non-residential building materials and residential building materials are given 
for 1954-63 in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. More specific indexes are published regularly 
in the DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002), which 
also contains current series on retail and security prices. Vol. 23 of that publication is a 
historical summary reaching back to the year 1867 for some series. 


A system of wholesale price indexes called Industry Selling Price Indexes 1956 = 100, 
refers exclusively to manufacturing industries and includes approximately 100 industry and 
175 commodity indexes. DBS Reference Paper No. 62-515 contains tables, explanatory 
text, charts and weights relating to these indexes; current indexes are published monthly in 
Prices and Price Indexes. 


The general wholesale index rose 1.9 p.c. from 240.0 in 1962 to 244.6 in 1963, continuing 
the annual increases that began in 1954. 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.— General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1936-63 
(1935-39 =100) 


Year Average Year Average Year Average Year Average 
MOGOLHEE. wot et at 96.8 1943) 8 Obes tee 127.9 TODO RRR ascek 3 211.2 OB ThvcAcetoveteetenasats 227.4 
OS (eeetene Bethe oes 107.7 1944 hs crag oak 130.6 LOGIN A Lasker 240.2 TOSS siateuheic hare «acs 227.8 
OSS ice as wet 102.0 1045. Bei oe eee 132.1 TOSA Eis. .cAknd 226.0 DODO 'S. 5.ck ceeieancts 230.6 
TOGO Uh eo. sbi 99.2 194628 ete es. 2% 138.9 1953 AOE be tak os 220.7 DOGO RHE Seiccom cds 230.9 
POLO eT A Fee. s 108.0 19475 Bee 163.3 POOH Oe o4.55 3253 217.0 LOGIE Ree bee ek 233.3 
TOA Pees eit ck 116.4 1943) eRe sb 193.4 TO6D VERS See 218.9 1902.8 ene eh ont 240.0 
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Between 1962 and 1963, the raw and partly manufactured goods index increased 1.4 
p.c. from 223.8 to 226.9 and the fully and chiefly manufactured goods index increased 2.1 
p.c. from 249.0 to 254.2. The farm products index, on the other hand, decreased 4.5 p.c. 
in the same comparison, both field and animal products dropping from the high points 
reached in 1962. 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1954-63 
(1935-39 =100) 


Raw and | Fully and 


General Parti Chiefly Canadian Farm Products 


Year Wholesale || Manufac- Manufac- Industrial 

Index tured tured Materials Field Garret Total 

Goods Goods Bs . yh 
19549 seer eect, sorbet tacst 217.0 204.8 224.2 223.7 170.9 256.2 213.6 
ODD: arias Belewtersleitte ors 218.9 209.7 224.5 236.0 180.1 245.1 212.6 
TODO Rak tet ocece ree 225.6 215.8 Zoo 248.2 181.6 246.9 214.2 
W957 Rees. Sotigde oe Se 227.4 209.4 237.9 240.3 169.2 258.0 213.6 
1058s owe Ae beans 227.8 209.3 238.3 229.8 171.4 274.5 22250 
105 Gina. . Gewferd ee deren oeteeie 230.6 210.9 241.6 240.2 176.1 271.6 223.9 
LOGO eer esc Seater rreeters ars 230.9 209.6 242.2 240.4 189.1 264.1 226.6 
TOGL. SAU Stee 233.3 212.6 244.5 243.2 191.7 270.0 230.9 
1962 iene oo Aas erect 240.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 195.5 286.0 240.8 
1963 ot ccsatts ttcs nae 244.6 226.9 254.2 203.0 184. 4p 275.4 229.9P 


The price indexes of building materials* were slightly higher in 1963. The non- 
residential index (1949=100) advanced almost steadily during the year and at 137.6 in 
December, was up from 132.9 a year earlier; the annual index was 135.5 compared with 
131.9 for 1962. The residential building materials index (1935-39 =100, arithmetically 
converted to the base 1949 =100 for comparability with the non-residential index) moved 
up from 130.0 in December 1962 to 138.4 in December 1963; the composite for the year 
was 4.7 points higher than in 1962. 


* Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publications Price Index Numbers 
of Residential Building Materials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505) and Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building 
Materials, 1935-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506). Revised item list and weighting for the electrical component of the 
residential building materials index, effective July 1960, is available on request. 


3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1954-63 
(1949 =100) 


Principal Components 


Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical Aggregate, Lumber | Blocks, 
Index and Heating | Equipment ape and Brick Til 
Metal | and Other and C Rares Lumber and " 
Work |Equipment| Fixtures Mix © | Products} Stone 


Year 


GROUP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 


OTA Ecteyatamierenncoless 20.1 21.4 11.5 inet 10.5 9.1 3.8 
LORArtag fe.5' 5 22 aout 121.8 128.2 115.2 117.6 120.9 124.5 127.0 120.6 
LODO ascecia oilers «aes 123.4 129.9 118.0 121.3 120.3 127.6 127.0 120.3 
1956 saree tire oe 128.0 139.0 123.4 123.6 117.0 131.5 130.3 120.8 
WOOT eee aes 130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 118.5 
LOGB.Ax 1, « soinaehe = 129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 135.7 118.2 
UE UR |, sere Bearer 131.7 152.6 126.0 119.2 118.6 131.3 137.4 118.3 
LOGO Siem an teen 132.3 152.9 126.7 119.5 119.8 129.0 139.1 121.0 
LOGI ites cro eresotsiesesons 131.1 153.2 126.3 113.8 119.8 127.6 133.0 123.9 
1QG2. AR 2 ees 131.9 153.3 127.4 114.0 122.0 130.8 130.9 125.0 
LGR RAL. “Nee 135.5 157.1 126.8 120.8 126.8 136.7 135.9 129.8 


nies thin 
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4.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1954-63 
(1949 = 100) 


Principal Components 


Year saat C 4) Brick homer! athe PR ede erer Elec- 

ement,| Brick, |Lumber , oof- . ing and} trical 
Index "Sand "| Tile’ [and its | Plaster) ing | Paint | Heat- | Rquip-| Other 
and and | Prod- hae Mate- Gk: ing ment ae is. 
Gravel | Stone ucts EA rial 48S | Bquip- land Fix-| ™'S 

ation 
ment tures 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL....... Gs 7.6 5.0 42.6 11.3 2.9 Bee 18.6 3.8 5.0 
DO ee th ae haart ar irae 121.7 119.1 137.4 124.3 109.1 12275 116.3 112.5 119.8 129.7 
TULSA 8 ta ele an oa aa 124.3 117.6 138.7 127.1 106.1 128.3 12233 115.0 132.2 131.8 
TEN Dy lek oe oli le dad ae Te Seo CE 7E9 144.9 130.5 110.8 136.3 126.3 120.9 140.5 139.5 
MOOV a meeiNee Serle atnas se t 128.4 120.9 148.2 128.9 115.9 133.0 125.0 126.3 120.6 145.3 
LOS Os erties vitoe we oie ee 127.3 123.5 148.7 I Paar} 118.4 123.6 126.2 127.5 107.8 145.4 
Oo arava ccoaataswlayers erereisteies 130.0 12151 150.9 130.7 119.3 125.6 ATG TT 128.5 PGe3 147.1 
BODO etre crc cistcisiei ae sccbuecs hee 129.2 a WA lyf 151.9 129.1 120.6 112.6 128.3 130.5 114.3 THOS 
LATA 6 Sacto SRO Orne nae 128.3 120.5 145.0 128.0 122.6 10722 Todew 131.0 120 149.9 
ROD 2 eet rsistasiexeravereaiareie areca 129.7 120.5 143.6 130.4 126.2 112.0 132.9 128.6 114.0 149.4 
Gade ses cies ate sucsqysieve o's 134.4 124.9 149.8 135.9 128.5 126.1 142.8 131.0 118.2 143.2 


Highway Construction Price Index.—A system of annual base-weighted and cur- 
rent-weighted bid price indexes (1956=100) relating mainly to provincial highway con- 
struction was developed recently, by which price movement is shown for completed units 
of work such as earth excavation or crushed gravel in place. DBS Reference Paper 62-520 
contains tables, explanatory text, charts and weights relating to these indexes. Current 
indexes are published from time to time in the monthly reports on Prices and Price Indexes 
(Catalogue No. 62-002). 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 5. 

5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1960-62 


(1958=100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May 1964. 


Country 1960 1961 1962 Country 1960 1961 1962 

PURI, « apres obey suaksne> 101 100 101 UN Bd Meats abr cious eee e oorear 111 113 115 
NPEVAUMR He Gorars [Secs s ois copare: apscsiaae 181 250 So tan |g Fee oats Ieee. grap NR nem, ara tree 102 102 103 
RNC fog. Het AeL che othehahs shoe sverd 101 100 100 Teraely ets ye re SE, SE de 105 115 134 
CD a a eo 101 102 105 || Korea, Republic of.......... 113 128 140 
SMS oo. 4 0 nh cse.5, bce pias. oh ex0, 04s 137 138 149 Netnentands? .. «crece cers etee os 99 98 99 
mena ss |. Wks. . OO. Me. 100 102 105 New Zealand iupsiiin. cok 8h 102 102 102 
Dominican Republic (St. INOEWaNs haat sero cee elas 101 102 104 
WP ORMAVIO) «anise gers < 0.6 5.00/00 97 91 HOOT IS WEGEI st cdecucdt ccpiiek 103 105 107 
PRAHCON 2 eka tinea cde tate 107 110 TISsh Swatzerland sens, S26 Sess 8. 99 99 102 
Germany, Federal Republic Burice yc ne cect e cee: tens eae 126 130 137 
Ls <5 Sr 100 102 103 |} United Arab Republic....... 100 102 101 
RGEC. Ok Wiss otic scree, 103 104 104: | Wmited States’. tcc cect -foran a: 100 100 100 
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Section 2.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
may be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and services. 
Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services bought by 
Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such goods each 
month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “basket” 
and “weights” are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. The 
basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only 
prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing 
prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now used in the 
index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with annual in- 
comes of $2,500 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


6.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1936-63 


(1949 =100) 

Year Index Year Index Year Index Year Index 
1O360T I. Jaee 61.1 19484 3he2 See. 74.2 1050. sect. cee 102.9 O57 2% tert ees 121.9 
TOS Tear See 63.0 O44 earoeer es 74.6 ODT gers oer futon, 1958252 oe IW 
1933... ores 63.7 [O45 Fe Set hes aso) 19529. Le RE y. 116.5 1959. San Sa ee 126.5 
1030. 5 ee ieee cers 63.2 GAG SSRN Ef csr iso Ob See there 11 Deu LOG Ol raceme 128.0 
IG 40S, Aeeeaelas 65.7 1947R. BS: FLEE 84.8 TOHAMA NEG 116.2 1961ne Sis. BIE 129.2 
LOAN Ses ey so ocx 69.6 BOA Bee oad 97.0 ODD eee gent en: GA le S628 aa eee 130.7 
1G 40S a at er (229 TOAQ Mere ce tore 100.0 OSG 118.1 1963 420 eye 133.0 


The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years of almost continuous 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in 
the 1962 Year Book at pp. 928-929 and |the} movement ‘during 1959 and 1960 in the 
1963-64 edition, p. 900. 


In 1961, the index ranged from a low of 128.9 in February to a high of 129.7 in Novem- 
ber. Two factors in price movement during the year were (1) the introduction of the 
3-p.c. sales tax in Ontario in September, which was taken into account, and (2) the change 
in the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar. Although the latter was considered likely to 
result in higher prices on imported goods and ultimately in higher consumer prices, no 
evidence of this was available up to December 1961 as the index stood at just about the 
same level as in December 1960. 


Relative price stability continued throughout 1962 for the fourth consecutive year. 
The annual average was 1.2 p.c. higher than the 1961 figure. Increases of 1.8 p.c. and 1.9 
p.c. in the food, and health and personal care groups were the largest of the year. Lesser 
upward movements occurred in the other components with the exception of transportation, 
in which a slight decline was noted. In 1963, prices increased slightly more than in any of 
the previous few years, the annual average being 1.8 p.c. higher than the 1962 average. 
The largest increases occurred in the food (3.2 p.c.), health and personal care (2.6 p.c.), and 
clothing (2.5 p.c.) groups. 


* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949=100) 
—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). 
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7.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1954-63 


(1949=100) 
Health | Recrea- 
[ : Tobacco : 
: : Trans- and tion Composite 
Year Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and fens 1 Index 
Care Reading cine 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL........ 27 BP 11 12 7 5 6 100 
OA eeperrenences Pees rae ste ree en 1 Ded 121.6 109.4 120.0 124.5 119.5 107.3 116.2 
JOE See SAR anaee 6 Cat 122.4 108.0 118.5 126.0% 12270 107.4 116.4 
MED h Ee. & MON ta, Se cle ok 13 4 124.2 108.6 123.3 130.0 125.3 107.7 118.1 
OS(s See I = ce) a arn & 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 121.9 
TODO a. watts. «3 Erect, AS £27 1 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 110.6 125.1 
SS ORG. SRR AIA nes. ote PTUs ik 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 126.5 
(OR SA ae tS. a rr or 2 12252 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 128.0 
|] ore acamt eaeeraciem eran graces aeteeart e 124.0 13352 112.5 140.6 155-3 146.1 116.3 129.2 
ROG Dhami yrih cw, «. 2a he waar oh. 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 130.7 

130.3 136.2 ila 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 133.0 


Table 8 gives single commodity price relatives for a number of important items entering 
into the food component of the consumer price index. 


8.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1954-63 


(1949=100) 
Beef, Pork, Butter, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops, creamery, fresh, fresh, 
per lb per lb per lb. per doz per qt 
Year [| |S | 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts. 
OGM! 2 a Re is 77.0 109.4 66.4 116.8 64.0 99.0 57.1 92.9 DXA 118.5 
HOO as. ae ara set oe 80.0 113.6 61.5 108.2 64.1 99.2 61.5 99.9 Mile a 118.5 
LT 2 GG eee Oe EER A 81.6 115.9 64.4 2, 63.5 98.3 63.2 102.7 PAP 119.1 
LSE oa Sone OSS Sine eee 84.3 119.7 74.6 131.1 65.7 101.7 56.0 91.0 22e0 126.2 
OOS IN ee ee ee ee 94.4 134.1 ees 127.4 69.2 107.0 57.9 94,1 2052 130.4 
PUDUREM LC eee Teese 101.0 143.5 67.6 118.9 69.6 107.8 54.4 88.4 23.4 131.0 
LOE 2 2 3 eee eee OTT 138.8 69.8 122.8 69.8 108.0 54.5 88.6 2B 133.0 
LEO. gig Re ae ane ihe 97.1 138.0 72.8 128.0 69.9 108.2 56.3 91.5 Mi ycli 132.0 
WORSE ere ees. Se 107.4 152.5 74.9 Toee/ 62.1 96.0 oy 86.5 2326 132.4 
DIGI. 5 dee jeep steerer eae 103.7 147.4 74.4 130.9 58.5 90.5 58.4 94.9 23.8 134.0 
Tomatoes, Sugar, 
ae 1b canned, Saas granulated, one ¢ : 
28-oz. tin $ per lb. P 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts. 
LAL ee a Mil 110.2 2A 107.4 Bits 107.6 9.4 101.8 12.8 126.8 
OL ie Bohmian gem « 7.4 106.4 26.3 WaT 46.8 134.5 9.2 99.7 12.8 126.4 
JS). ey 8) ee, 6 U6 108.8 ple 3 136.1 49.7 142.6 9.3 100.4 1133.8) 131.6 
DETR 5 Aaa Sen Cree ae 7.9 fises 29.1 144.8 42.1 120.8 1253 Issel 14.3 141.4 
iS). Re Se St ee ee 8.0 114.3 26.6 132.2 45.7 T3te2 10.6 114.4 14.8 146.3 
UN a <8 Sh aes Cn, Sa a 8.4 119.9 Dies 136.1 48.9 140.3 9.4 101.4 15.2 150.9 
LL a i ie a A 8.8 125.0 27.8 138.2 58.0 166.5 9.4 10137 15.6 154.5 
OL, eee ae aaa 9.0 128.9 27.0 134.5 47.8 iije2 9.6 103.8 15.9 157.6 
LODE AR IE eae Deca ale 9.8 141.0 26.6 S34: 74 47.3 135.9 ORS 103.4 16.4 162.2 
ROAMER © i, Ste oss). oboe 10.3 147.4 27.1 135.0 51.4 147.7 15:7 170.1 1752 170.4 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 9 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such com- 
parisons. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a certain 
time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services representing 
the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


9.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1954-63 


(1949 = 100) 
J aa g M - Ww Saska Edmon- Vv 
ohn’s, . aint ont- oron- inni- “| ton- an- 
Year Nfld. Halifax, John, real, Ofer to, peg, sh Cal- | couver, 

(1951 N.B. | Que Ont. | Man. |“g2™| gary, 

=100) * Alta 
LOSS SA = ce oe oe oudas hs 1028 SPAS Tay SLAG Gs) PPG IE WGA TS. Sale nor lets aut hha 117.4 
1 Sta SRP EPO, bt taMle AHEM enter G0 St VPaa WF | Hi de AP 1 oa ay Fg a PSSA Dy U8] Ag ed fee i et 117.9 
WQS. cation eae LOBES ale el NG ole wLSiee felte Ae Oeil m2 0) Gime legal eelel ye miaaE eyes 119.6 
CY RACE AA Maks Bokid ae 109 4s P5119 Silt £12256 tei Saly 12382) 12d: 2s pl 20500) cs lal Oe ee Te SHS 122.6 
TODS eae er eee ae eae 112.0 | 12279 | 12d5a3n) 125653) 1252 deer 25. Gal geloonOp tetas Otek oer 125.6 
1959). 2 a5: sre ee ce 114 125 995| lied) 1 al2689 eon Om B28 1230 lel ose hol Bl2oa0 127.9 
LOG OSES enc ketwe tics a een 115 127223) 129.2 Nin less 228360) 2130 125265 | 24a sl eee 129.0 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 10 provides consumer price indexes for 
selected countries for 1960, 1961 and 1962. These indexes measure price changes only 
within each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from 
country to country. 


10.—Consumer Price Index Numbers in Canada and Other Countries, 1960-62 
(1958=100) 


Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, April 1964. 


Country 1960 1961 1962 Country 1960 1961 1962 
Belpitim, thst a iaaowe rae 102 103 104 NPanAleceeianecmhe-cutie omer 122 126 127 
Braval (Shor Paulo) ete. eee a 185 256 390 Israel 14 ah. eee. eo ee 104 111 121 
Bittain’. yeas eae ee 102 105 110 Korea, Republic of (Seoul)... 119 1 129 
Canadae 2 cise asec eee 102 103 104; 7b Netherlandse). fas. aoace erst 103 105 108 
Chile (Santiago)............. 155 167 100- | (New Zealandiws: aa... 6. nore 105 106 109 
Denmarkss een: aa ee 103 107 115 INGE WaVER Rhian otis eee 102 105 111 
cre ney Wises ae ue i AD (iit See ua ars 105 107 112 
France (Paria)... noc te 110 114 119 Switzerland Sa te eee. 101 103 107 
Germany, Federal Turkey (Istanbul)........... 133 137 142 

Republictorn /oarkoesee ee 102 105 109 United Arab Republic 

Greece (1959=100)........... 102 103 103 (CAIrOy. << ag ne tires as es 101 101 98 


Cais bd. bree rete: Paetatege 106 108 112 || United States............... 102 103 105 
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: Section 3.—Consumer Expenditure 


A continuing program of surveys of family expenditure in urban areas was begun in 
1953 and surveys were conducted since then at two-year intervals up to and including 1959. 
No expenditure surveys were taken in 1961, the decennial census year, but the regular pro- 
gram was resumed in 1962, when monthly surveys of food expenditure were made through- 
out the year, and a recall survey of the complete budget was made in February and March 
1963. 


The primary purpose in most of these surveys was to collect information for reviewing 
and revising, when necessary, the weights of the consumer price index. Therefore the 
surveys, with the exception of that for 1959, have been restricted to cover only the families 
comparable in composition and income level to the consumer price index target group 
which was selected for index number purposes from a nation-wide survey conducted in 
1947-48. For each of the four survey periods covering 1953, 1955, 1957 and 1962, 


. respectively, the program consisted of a series of monthly surveys in which the major objec- 


tive was the collection of detailed expenditure data on food, followed by a recall survey of 
all expenditures and income for the same calendar year. In the 1959 survey program, the 
monthly surveys were omitted and a larger recall survey was made referring to all families 
and individuals in cities with populations of 15,000 or over. Detailed results for each 
survey have been published in two series of occasional publications of which the latest are: 
Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1957 (Catalogue No. 62-516) and Urban Family Expendi- 
ture, 1959 (Catalogue No. 62-521). 


Summary results of the 1959 survey appear in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 934-937 where 
tables are given showing how expenditure patterns varied among families grouped by income 
level, and the average dollar expenditure per family and per person for major items. Sum- 
mary results of the 1962 survey of family food expenditure are shown in Tables 11 and 12. 
Results of the 1962 survey of the complete budget were not yet available at the time of 
printing. 

Table 11 shows weekly food expenditure patterns in 1962 for seven cities individually 
and the seven-city composite. Approximately 150 families in each month kept weekly 
diaries of food purchases for a four-week period; the families belonged to one of eight family 
types (two to four adults, two adults and one to four children, three adults and one child) 
with family incomes ranging from $3,000 to $7,500. 


On the average, 29 p.c. of the family food dollar went for meat, poultry and fish, 14 p.c. 
for fruits and vegetables, 13 p.c. for bakery and cereal products, 12 p.c. for dairy products, 
4 p.c. for fats and oils, 3 p.c. for eggs, 1 p.c. for frozen foods, 12 p.c. for other groceries for 
home use and 12 p.c. for food purchased and eaten away from home, including out-of-town 
board. This distribution differs only slightly from that recorded in a similar survey made 
in 1957. The most pronounced differences between the 1957 and 1962 distributions were 
in the proportions of food expenditure going to meat, from 28.2 p.c. in 1957 to 29.3 p.c. in 
1962 and to fats and oils from 4.9 p.c. to 4.2 p.c. Among the seven cities surveyed, total 
weekly food expenditure ranged from an average of $20.61 per family in Edmonton to 
$24.85 in Montreal; average expenditure per person varied from $5.78 in Halifax to $7.41 
in Montreal. 


Table 12 shows how weekly food expenditure varied among families at different income 
levels. Average expenditure per family increased from $21.33 in the lowest income group 
to $26.57 in the highest, with over half the increase occurring between the two upper income 
classes. Family spending on food away from home and on frozen foods increased as income 
rose, not only in dollars but as a percentage of total expenditure. Expenditure on fruits 
and vegetables also increased with rising income but the percentage of total expenditure 
declined slightly at successive income levels. Expenditure per family and per person on 
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dairy products was highest in the $5,000 to $5,999 group where average family size was 
greatest. The only food group in which increasing income was accompanied by a con- 
sistent decline in expenditure per family and per person was eggs, although fats and oils 
showed a declining tendency on a per-person basis. Expenditure on meats and poultry 
was approximately the same per person in the lowest and highest income groups, although 
the proportion of total expenditure declined from 30.2 p.c. to 25.9 p.c. 


11.— Average Weekly Food Expenditure in Seven Cities, 1962 


Seven- 
: St. . Hpac Edmon- Van- 
Item patie “ This Halifax | Montreal! Toronto | Winnipeg how ANI ER 
Families in Sample... No. 1,841 124 137 473 579 200 182 146 
Av. Family Size....... se 3.36 Seo 3.68 HoSll Bate 8.43 By) 3.34 

Do.LuARS PER FAMILY 
Dairy; products .75% . oase 2.69 Qaaid. 3.01 2252 2.74 2.66 2.93 2.67 
Higgs tt a cc ar cee: 0.70 1.06 0.74 0.66 0.73 0.59 0.71 0.74 
Bakery and cereal products 2.90 2.73 2.62 3.04 3.07 2.60 2.35 ED 
Meat and poultry.......... 6.30 7.26 5.58 7.52 6.04 5.37 5.27 5.19 
uiphive. Sues ett erin tice 0.45 0.79 0.71 0.41 0.48 0.33 0.38 0.47 
aus ranGsollsn semen cei 0.96 0.87 0.98 0.97 0.97 0.94 0.97 0.90 
Fruits and vegetables...... Mane 4.55 So2 8.42 Be Sy 2.98 OooM Bal ?/ 
Prozentioodshserwa. che sect 0.23 0.14 0.25 0.10 0.31 0.24 0.21 0.26 
Other fous ier tc cee er 2.78 Bo 153 2.97 2.84 2.76 2.76 2.50 2.78 
Food away from home..... Pd lf 0.63 12.85 3.39 2.63 3.02 1.96 2.08 
All Food.......... 23.07 23.95 22.04 24.85 23.07 21.50 20.61 20.78 
DoLLARS PER PERSON! 
Day produciseeeeeet 0.79 0.75 0.79 0.75 0.81 0.78 0.86 0.80 
Higgsena}* Seats. ates ee 0.21 0.29 0.19 0.20 Osi 0.17 0.21 0.22 
Bakery and cereal products 0.85 0.74 0.69 0.91 0.90 0.76 0.69 0.75 
Meat and poultry.......... 1.85 1.96 1.46 220 1.78 1:57 1.54 1.55 
fis t-).0 ep eacloeia iy oe omar O13 Ore 0.18 0.12 0.14 0.10 0.11 0.14 
Ratsandtousys.. eee 0.28 0.24 0.26 0.29 0.29 0.27 0.28 0.27 
Fruits and vegetables...... 0.98 1.23 0.87 1.02 0.98 0.87 0.97 0.95 
rozen tOOUSee. eee ace re 0.07 0.04 0.06 0.03 0.09 0.07 0.06 0.08 
Otherifoods: ..ctass.te. 1 0.82 0.85 0.78 0.85 0.81 0.80 0.73 0.83 
Food away from home.... 0.80 Onna 0.49 1.02 0.78 0.88 0.58 0.61 
All Food.......... 6.76 6.48 5.78 7.41 6.78 6.22 5.99 6.14 
PERCENTAGE DisrRrruTION oF Famity Foop Doar 

Dainyeproducts: s...ts reer A? 11.6 Be 7 10.1 11.9 12.4 14.2 12.8 
EDO See rd tok eel renee es 3.0 4.4 3.4 Zed 3.2 Ded 3.5 3.0 
Bakery and cereal products 12.5 11.4 NR 12.2 13.3 1221 11.4 12.1 
Meat and poultry.......... Dill 30.3 Done 30.38 26.2 25.0 25.6 25.0 
isha tech erect ere 2.0 ono Bae te FeAl feo 1.9 ae 
Hats angouls..\-ee tie ecee 402 3.6 4.4 Sao 4.2 4.4 4.7 4.3 
Fruits and vegetables...... 14.4 19.0 The 13.8 14.4 13.9 16.1 15.3 
Prozenitoodsitader. comer: 1.0 0.6 GAL 0.4 le el 1.0 1.2 
Other fOo0Se cic. qy cee ine Al 13.2 1350 11.4 12.0 12.8 1 ek 13.4 
Food away from home.... 11.8 2.6 8.4 13.6 11.4 14,1 9.5 10.0 
All Food.......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Meals to non-family persons living in household were converted to persons per week and added to number of 
family persons at home. Persons away from home who paid board were included only in obtaining per-person 


averages for board and total food. 
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12.— Average Weekly Family Food eeperire in Seven Cities, by Size of Family Income, 
19 


INCOME 
All 
Item Families 
$3 ,000- $4,000- $5 ,000- $6,000- $7,000- 
$3,999 $4,999 $5,999 $6,999 $7,500 
Families in Sample............. No. 1,841 381 522 459 340 139 
PAVE AINILY: ELC... tte.« sfeitsscs ote oe 3.36 3.19 3.39 3.49 3.29 3.39 
2 Do.tiuaRS PER FAMILY 
Daryiproducts. cowed ete okt em oon 2.69 2.53 2.70 2.92 2.56 2.63 
OT, Ls oe take ae OP eS ne 0.70 0.73 0.71 0.71 0.69 0.62 
Bakery and cereal products.......... 2.90 2.70 2.94 2.99 2.84 3.06 
Meat and poultry...............0005 6.30 6.43 6.12 6.38 6.07 6.89 
JEN EI, eee Bees Ae Pe ce Spee ae ti 0.45 0.42 0.46 0.42 0.51 0.49 
Hats ANGTOUS. face. ae ee eee ee 0.96 0.94 0.95 0.99 0.96 0.95 
Fruits and vegetables............... 3.33 3.15 336745) 3.41 3500 Sed 
razen fOOGSs.. 4. c.0 abes.o0 uc0REN6 «6 os 0.23 0.15 0.17 0.25 0.31 0.31 
Oinerloodse: tee. et eee ee 2.78 2.48 2.82 2.95 2.78 2.81 
Food away from home.............. 2.10 leva 2.24 2e5i: 3.64 Sed 
7 OY ee a 23.07 21.33 22.00 23.92 23.71 26.57 
DOLLARS PER PERSON! 
Dailey, PEOUUCUS Ms ocr cicke clears oh sb 0 sete 6 0.79 0.79 0.79 0.82 Onda 0.76 
HIG), oan. 3 8 Ee De ee 0.21 0.23 0.21 0.20 0.21 0.18 
Bakery and cereal products......... 0.85 0.84 0.86 0.84 0.86 0.88 
Meat:and. poultry... cs... 004 fereriexews 1.85 2.01 1,78 1.79 1.83 2.00 
LETISO) .. aneiets epee GRE ces ie) Cea ee 0.13 0.13 0.13 Ont2 0.15 0.14 
PAU SBANIG «OL IG) ck bps sco. oreo cere cos. cteke. sya ve.e 0.28 0.30 0.28 0.28 0.29 0.27 
Fruits and vegetables............... 0.98 0.99 0.95 0.96 1.01 1.07 
HOZONMNGOUS,. << hire Steere coe sass He 0.07 0.05 0.05 0.07 0.09 0.09 
(Oeste (Yo Cte as oA ee a 0.82 0.78 0.82 0.83 0.84 0.81 
Food away from home....:......... 0.80 0.55 0.65 0.70 1.10 1.48 
AIDE ood.. S888... 0b. 3 & 6.76 6.64 6.50 6.60 7.10 7.62 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIRUTION or FamiILy Foop DoLiaR 
Py ae OTTO CUCES S250. cath od seros «bis > woos 17 11.9 12a 12.4 10.8 9.9 
ENCE 5 Se eos AB cee. SN orate i ee 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.0 2.9 U8! 
Bakery and cereal products.......... 12-5 1200 IB e% oar 1220 1125 
Meatancd poultry. wiecsces sists sess coe Dee 30.2 27.4 27. 1 25.6 25.9 
JEN Sacre Sig eRe ieee rete oa 2.0 2.0 Ae 1.8 ae 1.8 
Wart SaseTICIROMIS EL. Reece ete w a:aicstaic. cone 4.2 4.4 4,2 4,2 4.0 3.6 
Fruits and vegetables............... 14.4 14.8 14.5 14.5 14.1 13.9 
PERO ZEUOOUS Alaee sc con treteisls «scoot oe evens 1.0 0.7 ORF eel iba: v4 
inert OOUS cats tore oe 12E 11.6 12.6 Pi ler 10.6 
Food away from home.............. 11.8 8.3 10.0 10.7 15.4 19.3 
AM: Food .:..8.982.0...5.. 0% 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Meals to non-family persons living in household were converted to persons per week and added to number of 
family persons at home. Persons away from home who paid board were included only in obtaining per-person 
averages for board and total food. 
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Section 4.—Security Price Indexes 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 
of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed t©° the 
more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 
on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining and 
the two supplementary indexes (primary oils and gas, and uraniums), eligible issues are 
for producing mines and wells only. The number of shares held for each issue is in propor- 
tion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the weekly common stock indexes 
(investors, mining and supplementary indexes) are Thursday’s closing quotations. For 
the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted averages of the daily 
closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes express current prices 
as a percentage of prices in 1956. Monthly and certain weekly indexes appear in DBS 
monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) and a weekly DBS 
report gives indexes on a weekly basis for all groups and sub-groups. 


The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.2; utilities, 18.5; and finance, 
14.3. Each major group is further divided into industry sub-groups corresponding to the 
standard industrial classification, adopted as the basis of classification in the revision of 
the index to the 1956 =100 base. The mining index is composed of two groups: base metals 
with a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The two supplementary 
indexes of common stocks—primary oils and gas, and uraniums—and the index of preferred 
stocks are not divided into component groups. 


13.—Index Numbers of Common Stock Supplementary Indexes and Prices of Mining 
Stocks, by Month, 1962 to Mid-1964 


(1956=100) 
Supplementary Indexes Mining Stocks 
Year and Month Primary Base 
Oils and Uraniums Golds Metals Composite 
Gas hs 

1962 
VANUALY 3 os seheseccth ert eran gin duet ie eee eee 69.4 75.9 11253 98.0 103.1 
HODEUALY 2 «...qctsc setts ois os tioke tebe, ore 73.9 78.2 109.8 96.0 100.9 
Maren. occas Mee aoe cece, aa 72.6 79.6 109.4 95.4 100.4 
Aprilad ct ae ots eee oes 67.8 81.2 107.5 94.7 99.2 
A ES yigaeet tore Aah ae eee sok be A oh et Aa 62.2 79.7 116.8 91.7 100.6 
Eft > prenean cones cre MRC ROR TSAI ICS CEDSCITAC SOI GENE 53.5 70.6 123.5 84.2 98.1 
Joly. te oe ee ee ee 52.6 70.5 123.8 82.8 97.3 
AUgUSt yoo ok te tee as ee Re oe ot 59.2 73.9 116.4 83.7 95.3 
Septeniberts. vesiccr aces es nek oe es 59.8 76.6 114.0 80.4 9223 
Octoberrret so Pee Ere eS eee ae 61.1 74.6 108.9 74.8 86.9 
November miteccca swine. cet Eee oe 63.9 77.6 105.4 79.0 88.4 
December: SA, Ae. SE IO 65.1 81.6 102.5 81.0 88.6 

1963 
JANUARY eek, Coeciec ne e hia ree 65.9 86.8 105.3 84.9 92.1 
HEDKUATY ine side tie thle: oc Gebereeiteere et 62.4 O17 111.6 82.7 92.9 
March acccadsloua: aac Ae eee 63.4 89.5 109.6 83.7 92.9 
April eee eens ce tek meme 67.9 92.4 107.8 85.2 93.2 
HY eces a eee evel s sie sche ete Met ete 68.7 97.5 106.2 85.0 BES 
JUNG Piast ee aie act aloe ea rete 64.3 96.1 107.6 81.5 90.8 
Jalytae ey irks, PS ee en ee a ee 62.9 90.5 109.5 80.5 90.8 
AUSUStES A: SOA Gen a iiin a 0c ts p Dee 62.8 89.7 111.8 79.0 90.6 
Septem Der: sh. ntiicdkics nies tke eta osteo oes 66.5 93.0 112.8 80.2 91.8 
Octbhhersi HUA: elegans oa btarekeeoes 67.1 93.4 |! 106.5 81.5 90.3 
November: vst nenenaes. omemen ene 66.6 89.7 102.0 79.6 87.6 
Decerm bei wt..vacrucis se rcacite « store ache ae 66.6 85.0 100.2 78.9 86.5 

1964 
JANUALY:. de tresctite ue c cick wre.cis ate kce marae 69.5 86.4 104.5 82.5 90.3 
February? co... a ete ccheinndn e hemaece ve) 87.4 105.3 85.0 92.2 
Marchy:5; Git, Se os cic d See. ue (Ga: 90.4 107.6 90.2 96.4 
Apriliscs, voce cane rote aii ccleaner: 78.7 89.8 106.9 93.0 97.9 
OV RE eRe ihe tboepdeBi roy tracts 82.1 83.6 109.8 93.1 99.0 
JUNE ae eee cen. Mee eee 80.5 77.8 111.4 88.2 96.4 
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15.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1955 to Mid-1964 
(1956=100) 


Nore.—Figures for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958, and for 1946-54 in the 1956 edition, p. 1045. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. ee 
LOD Dine ru totes 105.7 | 105.9 | 106.0 | 105.5 | 106.0 | 107.0 | 108.0 | 108.2 | 107.7 | 107.8 | 106.9 | 104.6 || 106.6 
1956 oreo 105.6 | 105.5 | 104.5 | 102.9 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 99.9} 97.3 | 95.5] 94.5} 92.9] 100.0 
SY eer we OZE8i | O4eT NOS Me 1k 9273.92. TEOO Ne e903" Ie -SO, Obl S826 tp Sin ISS on mol ag 91.0 
195 Sze e ee 09.7.) 20418 | 042841 0.95245) 297,21) BOS. Ole Odin feo owomlen oS. 64) O7 s0n ime a7.9 je OGrL 96.6 
1ST Po tect 95.1] 96.0! 96.1] 96.3 | 97.4] 96.6] 96.8] 95.8] 938.4] 90.9] 90.3] 90.2 94.6 
Uo aks | set 289.8. |. 8925 ml S862] S822 4)a89 6. BOM eis e036 Ss OF iees 94 58. | SOFT ee Oe Onl OS as 91.9 
1961S er 95.0} 95.2] 94.9} 96.0] 97.1] 97.7] 98.4] 98.3] 99.5 | 100.7] 100.6 | 99.9 97.8 
19625e- ete 101.0 | 100.9 | 101.3 | 101.6 | 102.0 99.3 96.6 97.0 97.3 96.8 98.1 99.3 99.3 
1963 eer eh ers 102.0}. 101.5..),101..2../).10129s) 103:9_| 108.5,].102..2.).101,.6.),.101.6,| 102.4 j8102.6 | 10237 102.3 


LOGE, ae trererexe 102.3 | 102.4 | 102.0 | 102.4 | 102.2 | 102.8 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial trans- 
actions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and 
in Section 3 of Chapter XXIV. Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s com- 
modity trade during 1963-64, Part II gives detailed statistics of that trade. Part III 
outlines the various ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages 
trade relationships, and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. Part IV 
contains a review of the extent of travel between Canada and other countries in 1963 
with estimates of the amount of money expended for that purpose. The Canadian balance 
of international payments is covered in Chapter XXIV. 


PART I.—CANADIAN MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS, 1963-64* 


Economic conditions in most countries continued to gather strength during 1963 with 
a consequent further advance in international merchandise trade. Canada shared in the 
expansion particularly in exports but imports rose strongly through most of the year. 

Exports, which had remained almost unchanged in value between 1956 and 1958, com- 
menced to rise in 1959 and the increase continued at a generally accelerating rate. In 
1963, exports enjoyed their greatest increase in this five-year continuous expansion phase; 
the rise amounted to $632,000,000 or about 10 p.c. compared with an 8-p.c. increase in 1962. 
Over the period 1958-63, exports rose by 48 p.c. in value and about 33 p.c. in terms of 
physical volume. For 1953-63, the corresponding figures were 68 p.c. and 53 p.c., re- 
spectively. 


* Prepared by G. S. Watts, Research Department, Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 
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1.— Canadian Merchandise Exports, by Main Commodities or Groupings, 1954 and 1960-63 


(Millions of dollars) 
Group or Commodity 1954 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Farm and Fish Products— 
Wiheatvand wheat flour... va ceeewrenc tec cemuaec seaccn 463 473 723 659 849 
Barley, OatSand EYG.c do sane ck | «Gee eck tee ae ere thos 131 61 58 46 54 
Other farmand fishiproductste: .ane ese ace ee oe aeons 390 484 518 559 561 
Totals, Farm and Fish Products............... 984 1,018 1,299 1,264 1,464 
Forest Products— 
Soltwood lumber.enas0- are MURR aes eh oso Sate 311 323 335 ail! 427 
WioGd puliece floc gate aoe aa eek ena fe cee tee 271 325 347 370 405 
INGWSDIIN GA. 0 eto tee oe ee Oe es ee ae ae eae 636 758 761 753 760 
Otheriforéstiproductents:.2 sand. thkre et a. conde oe 146 181 180 207 232 
sPotals sForestp Products. antedaacdite: 4544 dase 1,365 1,587 1,623 1,701 1,824 
Minerals and Mineral Products— 
UPON OLO eves ck Orie ee OCHS eae eR ayes. eee 40 155 143 221 271 
Primary,izonand steel ..428 «toes Wes care oa: se: 44 161 157 162 197 
Alummumy and products... qai¢eeceee sea ae 185 269 252 294 316 
Copperanickelandiproducis=sjcseee niece eeeroae ANG) 473 530 523 530 
eadwzineian dproducusin asc: mani tociaarntt ertetretees ercinae 99 90 86 87 83 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.................ee008 6 112 196 305 310 
Uranium ores and concentrates.............0ce cee eeees 8 264 193 166 138 
Other metalsiandsminerals; esate eee ei 218 289 301 306 325 
Totals, Minerals and Mineral Products......... 917 1,814 1,858 2,063 2,169 
Chemicals:andfertilazersy.c.css0ceecoeae oeree eee 153 238 251 248 268 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.................0005- 441 600 724 902 1,073 
Exporta offoreienproduceseniess aseee eee cee. ae re 65 129 140 169 182 
Totals, Exports.....0.0.000000 ccc cece cece eet 3,926 5,387 5,895 6,348 6,980 


From Table 1, which shows exports by principal product groupings, it may be seen 
that the course of expansion in 1963 was in certain respects a continuation of earlier trends 
and in other respects quite different. Exports of lumber, wood pulp, iron ore and aluminum 
continued to advance as did manufactured and miscellaneous goods which rose almost as 
strongly as in 1962; exports of newsprint and base metals remained relatively static and 
uranium continued to decline in response to the phasing out of remaining contracts. On 
the other hand, shipments of wheat and flour, which had fallen in 1962, rose strongly to a 
new peak and were responsible for almost one third of the total increase. This was attrib- 
utable in large measure to initial shipments to the Soviet Union under contract amount- 
ing to about $500,000,000 covering the 1963-64 crop year; there were also large shipments 
to Mainland China under a new contract and demand elsewhere was generally strong. 
Primary iron and steel shipments were higher; chemicals and fertilizers and miscellaneous 
minerals were stronger (reflecting rising shipments of potash and sulphur among other 
items) but oil and gas, which had risen sharply in 1961 and 1962, remained almost un- 
changed. The increase of $171,000,000 in fully manufactured products carried the total to 
double its value in 1957. There were a number of special or new factors involved, such as 
goods financed under long-term credits by the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, 
military aircraft and other military equipment outside the range of ordinary commercial 
trade. But there were, as well, extensive increases in exports of automobiles and parts, 
farm implements, engineering and electrical equipment and a wide range of items reflecting 
a strengthening in Canada’s competitive position abroad in the area of highly manufactured 
goods. 
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CANADIAN EXTERNAL MERCHANDISE TRADE 
THREE-MONTH AVERAGE—SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MILLION MILLION 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 
750 750 
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550 EXPORTS 550 
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Through most of the 1950’s the share of Canadian exports going to countries other than 
the United States fell back from half or better during the postwar reconstruction phase to 
an average of around 40'p.c. In 1960 and 1961 it rose to 44 p.c. and 46 p.c., respectively, 
as a result of rising overseas shipments, particularly of wheat. In 1962 the latter item 
declined somewhat and a rise in exports of products sold mainly in the United States market, 
such as oil and gas, iron ore, aluminum and certain manufactured goods, increased that 
country’s share to 59 p.c. In 1963, owing to the increase in wheat and flour exports to 
overseas countries, to greater strength in forest products and uranium to Britain and to 
higher exports of manufactured goods, the overseas share recovered to 44 p.c. 


Merchandise imports, which fell off during the second half of 1962 for a combination of 
reasons partly associated with the earlier revaluation of the Canadian dollar and the imposi- 
tion of import surcharges, changed comparatively little in the early months of 1963. Then, 
following the removal of the last remaining import surcharges in March and as a result of 
increasing buoyancy in the Canadian economy, they rose steadily and strongly during the 
remaining months of the year. The increase for the year of $300,400,000 or 5 p.c. was less 
than the 8-p.c. increase in 1962; however, because of an almost equal increase in import 
prices, the rise in physical volume of imports appears to have been less than 1 p.c. compared 
with 4 p.c. in 1962. In contrast to the extensive rise in exports, imports which reached 
their low point in 1958 rose by only 30 p.c. in value and about 15 p.c. in volume in the 
succeeding five years. From Table 2, which shows imports on an end-use basis, it is seen 
that the distribution of the 1963 increase by commodity groupings follows a rather different 
pattern than in the previous year. Over one third of the increase occurred in the food and 
beverages group and was attributable mainly to the sharp advance in the prices of sugar 
and some fruits. Industrial materials, automobiles, fuels and lubricants were moderately 
stronger but investment goods remained about the same as in 1962. The behaviour of the 
latter group was rather surprising in view of the general buoyancy in the economy; in fact, 
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machinery imports rose by over $100,000,000 to a new record but this was mainly offset by 
lower imports of aircraft and other transport equipment, which in turn was related to the 
completion of certain civilian and military aircraft programs. 


Scarcely half of the increase in imports came from the United States, which is tradition- 
ally the source of about two thirds of total imports. Imports from Britain fell off in 1963 
for the second year, a decline almost entirely associated with lower automobile imports and 
the completion of civilian aircraft replacements. On the other hand, imports from other 
countries rose by 14 p.c.; one third of the increase was attributable to sugar, previously 
mentioned, and petroleum and industrial materials accounted for most of the remainder. 
These increases were reflected in substantially larger imports from Venezuela and the 
Middle East oil-producing countries, and from sugar sources in the Antilles, India, Australia 
and South Africa. On the other hand, imports from Western Europe rose relatively little 
as did those from Japan, which is still Canada’s fifth largest source of imports, after the 
United States, Britain, Venezuela and Germany. 


CANADIAN EXTERNAL MERCHANDISE TRADE BY AREAS 
THREE-MONTH AVERAGE — SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MILLION MILLION 
Coe EXPORTS IMPORTS a 


ue 450 
350 ‘+4400 
FROM U.S.A. 


350 


300 


FROM ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 
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2.—_Imports into Canada classified by End-Use, 1960-63 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 
IDTehsiioMileritecnyctror mes oe Omen OM ee Oo oamoc c Aan bomoaNendn Sousmonne 478 473 487 538 
Industrial Materials— 
MoxtilesanG uy Om CCLIQS oc. Bone ates Bae coin ie a nike cele, sieke «oe ake = 353 378 422 432 
Meth Mmaterialenes Meme. ee es ae See eesnercaliens eeha uieecremenic’s Steers 423 448 529 579 
@hentieal materials yes telek Leste. Seas os oletehe Glue wise biel dat «See aereys 291 318 346 361 
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2.—Imports into Canada classified by End-Use, 1960-63—concluded 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Investment Goods— 
DTAGHINEL YANG PATLS eh cc omits cba ks cobs nas ches oc fas tivate coke Pe 940 968 1,093 1,201 
HIECERCHIINACHINEr Vertis es. Sor re ee ae 200 234 302 291 
Aircraft, transport equipment and parts...............eeeeceeeeees 270 406 365 279 
Construction materials, structural steel and pipe..................- 232 216 221 223 
Jptale,tinvestment Goods. n>) ion.g otto. BROIL TA ES 1,675 1,824 1,981 1,994 
Consumer Goods— 
Hoods sbeveraces‘anditobaccoirc. Jart wares ste. do eile OER Se 572 618 650 779 
Clothing, household textiles and leather goods................20s. 151 149 120 113 
Passenger automobiles, engines and parts and finished vehicles. ... 488 439 539 576 
Household durables and semi-durables................00eseceeeeee 223 227 203 191 
Wher mMIAMIAeLULEH COOUS sauce ace con ees kane ma 395 433 492 ils 
fotalss(Consumer Goodssi4ijaseain wie ts occ sederdet hee 1,829 1, 866 2,004 Delite 
SPOMIALTOIIS tenet erin, Aaaenes,, SAL ke) ete I ECO ES 46 53 60 65 
EROCAIS PUMP ORGS 5... Fetus. tee see ote ok ea ce Le coe ees 5,483 5,771 6,258 6,559 


In 1963, for the third successive year, Canada had a merchandise export surplus 
amounting to $421,000,000, about $300,000,000 larger than in either of the previous two 
years. It resulted from the much more buoyant behaviour of exports as compared with 
imports. The principal causes for the improvement were the special wheat contracts 
referred to previously and the low level of imports in the early part of the year. 


Figures for the first half of 1964 show that the improvement in exports has accelerated ; 
they totalled $3,935,000,000 and were 21 p.c. higher than in the first half of 1963. As in 
the latter part of 1963, a substantial share of the improvement was related to the high level 
of wheat exports including the special contracts, but there was also a general broadening in 
strength including increases in newsprint, base metals, manufactured goods and fertilizers. 
The resulting over-all export surplus amounted to $224,000,000 compared with $123,000,000 
in the first half of 1963. 


Imports also rose rapidly during the first half of 1964; the six-month total amounted to 
about $3,711,000,000, some 19 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1963. All the main 
country groupings of imports rose by proportions not far removed from the over-all level. 
The increase from Britain is notable in that, besides being the largest percentage increase 
of the four country groupings, it reversed a trend that had been in evidence since 1961 and 
that ran counter to the persistent rise from other areas during this interval. Although at 
the time of writing details were not available for the whole period, the increase seems to 
have involved a broadening out in fields other than automobiles and aircraft. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 
Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
on customs documents received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various 
customs ports in Canada with the following exceptions: electricity exports are based on 
reports received from the National Energy Board and imports are based on reports received 
from public utility companies; and crude petroleum exported by pipeline, statistics for which 
are reported directly to the Bureau by the pipeline companies. Record is kept of value 
and, whenever possible, of quantity. In considering trade figures, it should be noted that 
the statistics do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions relating to the movement 
of goods since the method and time of payment are affected by many factors. 


* Based on statistical reports published by the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Coverage.—Domestic exports or exports of Canadian produce include exports of goods 
wholly produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods that have 
been changed in form by further processing in Canada. Ie-exports or exports of foreign 
produce include previously imported goods that are exported from Canada in the same form 
as when imported. 

Imports, for years prior to 1964, include all goods that enter Canada and are cleared 
through customs for domestic sale or use, i.e., imports on which all duties are paid and 
which have passed from customs control into the possession of the importer. Goods re- 
exported without being cleared for domestic consumption are not included. It should be 
noted that the fact that imports have been entered for consumption does not necessarily 
imply that the goods will all be consumed in Canada but only that consumption can take 
place without further customs formalities. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1964, Canada’s trade statistics are being compiled on a ‘General 
Trade” basis, instead of on the ‘‘Special Trade” basis used until the close of 1963 and thus 
used for all figures appearing in this Chapter. The definitions of terms given in the above 
paragraphs are according to the Special Trade basis. The main difference for figures 
recorded on the General Trade basis is that imports are entered as such whether the goods 
are cleared through customs for immediate domestic use or stored in a customs warehouse 
under customs supervision. Domestic exports remain the same on both bases but re- 
exports, after Jan. 1, 1964, will include exports from customs warehouses, which were 
previously excluded. Over a period of years, the totals of Canadian exports or imports will 
be almost the same on either the General Trade or Special Trade basis, but considerable 
differences may appear in individual years owing to time of clearance and extent of business 
activity. 

The most important exclusions from export totals are: gold, goods shipped to Ca- 
nadian Armed Forces or diplomats stationed abroad, goods financed under the Defence 
Appropriation Act and shipped to other NATO countries, temporary exports for exhibition 
or competition, fuel and stores sold to foreign vessels and aircraft in Canada, settlers’ 
effects, private donations and gifts, and identifiable tourist purchases. 

The most important exclusions from import totals are: gold, goods for use of the United 
States Armed Forces stationed at treaty bases in Canada, Canadian-owned military equip- 
ment returned to Canada, ships imported for use in foreign trade and ships of British con- 
struction and registry imported for use in the coasting trade, temporary imports for ex- 
hibition or competition, fuel and stores purchased by Canadian vessels and aircraft abroad, 
settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, tourist purchases exempt from duty, and 
goods imported for foreign armed forces or diplomats stationed in Canada. 

From Jan. 1, 1960, a new category was established in both export and import statistics 
entitled ‘“‘Special Transactions—Non-Trade”’. This category includes certain commodity 
movements which either have no international financial implications or, for various 
reasons, are better considered separately from merchandise trade in economic analysis. 
The value of transactions of these types is now excluded entirely from published totals 
of Canadian merchandise trade, and do not appear in this volume, but statistics for the 
classes of this category are contained in the regular monthly export and import reports. 

Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new export commodity classification 
was used, based on the standard industrial classification developed in the DBS as a tool for 
integrating statistical series derived from different sources. Whereas the classification 
previously used classified commodities primarily according to the material of which they 
were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in sections mainly accord- 
ing to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; Food, Feed, Beverages 
and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, Inedible; End Products, 
Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. 

As part of the change to the new classification, the commodity detail shown in export 
statistics has been modernized by eliminating statistics on many commodities of minor 
significance and instituting new classes for many commodities of greater importance. The 
grouping system employed in the new classification also makes easier the identification of 
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other commodities which may merit separate specification. For most of the commodities 
of greatest importance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new export commodity 
classification are substantially identical with those of its predecessor. 


A similar new commodity classification was introduced for import statistics com- 
mencing January 1964. Import statistics will be presented on the new basis in the next 
edition of the Year Book. 


Valuation.—Export entries define the value of exports as the ‘‘actual amount received 
or to be received in terms of Canadian dollars, exclusive of all charges’ (freight, insurance, 
handling, etc.). This definition would give values f.o.b. point of consignment for export 
but in practice it is not always followed. For example, in recent years a significant but 
indeterminate proportion of exports has been reported in United States dollars, resulting 
in some overstatement of the value of exports for the period prior to June 1961 and some 
understatement of their value in subsequent months. 


The value of goods imported is usually the value as determined for customs duty. The 
Canadian Customs Act generally requires the valuation of goods f.o.b. point of shipment 
in the country of export, but, at least in recent years, importers have often reported c.i-f. 
value for free goods or goods subject to specific rates of duty. An effort is made to ensure 
that f.o.b. values are consistently used in import statistics in the following cases: goods 
subject to dumping duty (from January 1959); raw cotton and crude petroleum (from 
January 1962, retroactive to January 1961); raw sugar (from January 1963, retroactive to 
January 1961); and all shipments individually valued at $100,000 or more (from January 
1964). Only about one fifth of the value of imports is covered by these specific checks. 


Country Classification.—Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. 
For exports from Canada, the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, 
at the time of export, intended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course 
of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the country 
of consignment is the country from which the goods came without interruption of transit 
except in the course of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is not 
necessarily the country of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second 
country is the country of consignment to which the goods are credited. There is one 
exception to this rule; an attempt is made to classify by country of origin goods produced 
in South America, Central America, Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada 
from the United States. The effect of this procedure is to reduce slightly the imports 
credited to the United States and to increase those credited to South and Central American 
countries. 


The country sub-totals include trade with Commonwealth and other countries entitled 
to Preferential rates of duty (the Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa). 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of 
its customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors con- 
tributing to these discrepancies include:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe- 
cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, gzovernment-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and express 
shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of crediting trade by countries, notably the consignment system used by 
Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another, 
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Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. Exports and imports of gold are excluded from all tables. 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1949-63 


Nore.—Figures have been revised to cover the adjustment for ‘‘Special Transactions—Non-Trade’’; see p. 912. 


Balance 

Exports Imports i CREM 

Year YY | __ Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free Total eee as 

$000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 

TOAQ IE RERUNS RES 2,974,969 29,428 | 3,004,397 |} 1,444,124 | 1,269,902 | 2,714,025} + 290,372 
1950 a: Pe: « Seats 3,104,016 28,620 | 3,142,636 | 1,621,534 | 1,508,697 | 3,125,231 + 17,406 
LOG ie chet rmepe rere cfs 3, 897, 082 48,847 | 3,945,929 || 2,174,304] 1,830,635 | 4,004,939 — 659,011 
1OGQKE FAG Hite Seoeiae 4,282,361 54,814 | 4,337,175 || 2,162,882 | 1,753,535 | 3,916,418 | -++ 420,757 
105 Se ape mam: sexes 4,097,111 55,158 | 4,152,269 |} 2,417,960} 1,829,848 | 4,247,808 — 95,539 
VODA actrees ct wrerene aa ees 3, 860,217 65,604 | 3,925,821 |} 2,311,568 | 1,655,833 | 3,967,401 — 41,580 
T9550 Seon totes tne 4,258,328 69,448 | 4,327,776 || 2,638,037 1,929,718 | 4,567,754 — 239,978 
1O5B.Aerceer laser 4,760, 442 73,335 | 4,833,777 || 3,292,516 | 2,254,435 | 5,546,951 — 713,175 
VOD Ce censs 00s crete ers Cheats 4,788, 880 95,261 | 4,884,141 |) 38,223,197 | 2,250,149 | 5,473,346 — 589,205 
HODGES . a ierteeted-. paste 4,791,436 102,907 | 4,894,343 || 2,952,707 | 2,097,785 | 5,050,492 — 156,150 
TOSOLEL ; SELES wean 5,021,672 118,628 | 5,140,300 || 3,148,065 | 2,365,856 | 5,508,921 — 368,621 
1960 ea ae eee Dp2DD DLO 131,217 | 5,386,792 || 3,048,583 | 2,484,112 | 5,482,695 — 95,903 
LOGIT octave tts Scuoe seks 5, 754, 986 140,229 | 5,895,215 | 3,115,408 | 2,653,170 | 5,768,578 || -+ 126,637 
A OG27eeess TAS aS. ete 6,178,523 169,190 | 6,347,713 | 3,480,282 | 2,777,494 | 6,257,776 |} + 89,937 
1963: Are aeCE a ee 6,798,529 181,613 | 6,980,142 || 3,542,601 | 3,015,606 | 6,558,208 || -++ 421,934 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central.bank. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the totals of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


2.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1956-63 


Nors.—Since Mar. 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have 
been allowed to sell their gold to private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. 
Such sales, commencing in April 1956, are included in the figures of new gold production available for export. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
JANUARY. os ee Peete oe 12.5 13.6 14.7 ihlag 14.5 14.1 9.8 14.2 
Bebrusiiy, Yes eet e.. oe OL 12.4 be fey/ 16.1 15.0 14.2 18.1 15.8 
Marcia. he tesco cee tesa 12.4 11.7 11.1 9.8 14.3 12.8 14.6 14.9 
April ss Wpaetia. sees 12.3 10.7 10.7 14.1 9.4 153} 10.3 13.4 
GYRE BR, AN esc aetae 13.4 15d 12.9 12.9 12.4 15.2 6 139 
JUNG Re TYE cee Pe oee 12.8 5.0 14.7 13.8 13.3 13.9 13.6 13.9 
Tulyen . ena doeeeeae 10.8 12.7 13.6 11.4 nln 7 127, 1135 1255 
VATIZUSHR IS conrcae sieeve sera 14.0 3.4 11.4 bi baat 14.4 14.8 16.2 12.9 
SOpteriber.tc sete des near ibe | 9.9 12.6 10.3 1537 132) 11.6 12.5 
Octoberiaceares. ont Jee 12.1 16.0 13.9 9.4 12.3 hay! 13.6 16.2 
Noyvyembere: Gt ccc. eee: 12.0 16.1 11.4 12.6 Pe? 16.3 16.4 13.4 
December so See eee oe 10.1 yes 12.4 15° 1 16.8 10.7 1147 12.0 
Totals ccc cron cree. 147.2 143.7 157.1 148.3 161.5 162.2 165.0 165.6 

i 


net 
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Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Area 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 
geographic region and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1946-63 


Britain ~ Renn pelt pe Unie? Other 
ential Countries ates? Countries 
Item and Year P.c. P 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total otal 
$7000 $000 $000 $7000 
Domestic Exports 
NOUGAT ane tS tie sos ced 594,138 26.1 301, 411 13.3 884, 066 38.9 492,390 PANT 
OS RS Se a 746,718 27.1 405, 485 14.8 | 1,030,101 37.4 570,495 2057, 
NOU Serer rch cee oie 6 bteke 683, 249 22.4 337, 880 lala 1, 498, 552 49.1 532, 409 17.4 
Rea een ere ee eae cons ost. 702,074 23.6 309, 214 10.4 1,504,768 50.6 458,913 15.4 
MODUS ccc cuts tote chess 0 s.0ks 4 467,896 15.1 197, 654 6.4 2,020,703 65.1 417,763 13.4 
1 K9)5) Na gaecreer epais ones teaerie Be 630, 124 16.2 260, 889 Giant 2,296, 235 58.9 709, 834 18.2 
OD 2 ccc on tis Pele ovis 6 oho 8 744, 461 17.4 283, 809 6.6 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.2 
NODE cs cteteie ge eco aees Melals 662,785 16.2 244,745 6.0 2,413,318 58.9 776, 263 18.9 
LOY ee 5) ea 651,033 16.9 202,561 5.2 | 2,308,670 59.8 697, 953 18.1 
IST aie SS toa a 767, 642 18.0 248,624 5.9 | 2,547,636 59.8 694, 426 16.3 
TORO: eae eat a 5 eee 811,113 17.0 252, 117 5.3 | 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
OGTR se ae ae ae 720, 898 15.1 240,016 5.0 | 2,846,646 59.4 981,320 20.5 
LOSS TA ees oes 771,576 16.1 290, 125 Gol 2,808, 067 58.6 921, 667 19.2 
OHM ee Gk nc caressa ain 785, 802 15.7 281, 462 556 | 3,083,151 61.4 871, 257 Aes 
LQG OM RRR AINE Es havecatw trainee Graces 915,290 1.4 333, 815 6.4 | 2,932,171 55.8 | 1,074,300 20.4 
OG Lec Peid starched « savals h0-8 9% - 909,344 15.8 328, 854 ins 7 3,107,176 54.0 1,409,612 24.5 
POG QI Sates ole scat laveretone ‘sre seieie s 909, 041 14.7 331,004 5.4 3,608, 439 58.4 1,330,040 21.5 
HAG GS ric lbere Mts eesatetet ecebsiovsies tet 1,006, 838 14.8 394,274 5.8 3,766,380 55.4 1,631,037 24.0 
Imports 

TI CVAS sien Gc Bee: 137, 423 7.6 135,601 7.4| 1,387,386 75.3 180, 857 9.8 
SOE G 8 IR ere nee ee 184, 207 7.2 164,553 6.5 1,951,606 76.8 242 , 293 9.5 
Odi Ree Oe es Mena ae A 293,535 11.2 203 , 932 7.8 | 1,798,507 68.7 322, 302 12.3 
GAGE ete serserercare soles one hatees 302, 420 lala 186,306 6.9 | 1,915,227 70.6 310,072 11.4 
ACEI) Seis ne ig § Far eee 400, 811 12.8 241,124 WOT 2,089, 531 66.9 393, 765 12.6 
DN Myc eaha Davoren areaiatslavere'ets 415,194 10.4 306, 287 7.6 | 2,752,087 68.7 ie havi We 
MEGS a a oe eS 351, 541 9.0 184,345 4.7 2, 887, 628 Baal 492,904 12.6 
TODS ae ets = Ailetal tase wists sage 445,441 10.5 170, 224 4.0 | 3,115,201 Tone 516, 842 12.2 
BOD Dette wis a Seis with c wis oa enete 382, 229 9.6 181, 884 4.6} 2,871,279 72.4 532,010 13.4 
DO Me ates See heb! stated ie Meron 393,117 8.6 209, 265 4.6 3,331,148 72.9 634, 229 13.9 
BODO acts sore. g store ive teres e010. 070 58 476, 371 8.6 220, 808 4.0 4,031,394 U2 ine 818,378 14.7 
Ra eats tolsevanueS ole's w So sl cye' ste 507,319 9.3 239 , 054 4,4 3, 887,391 71.0 839, 582 15.3 
OFS Be iecle: Seve aed ool ioral Shwe lo. as 518,505 10.3 210,016 4.2| 38,460,147 68.5 861,824 17.0 
DORs elect cele isin 3 coi0 at. cts 588,573 10.7 241,241 4.4 3,709,065 67.3 970, 042 17.6 
TOGO! U2 sitive re sountohe, sare overeaht 588 , 932 10.8 281,167 5.1 3, 686, 625 67.2 925,971 16.9 
TOG) C2 SAREE, (SRE one eee 618, 221 10.7 292,155 5.1 3, 863, 968 67.0 994, 233 Wine 
MOG Qe A cis. MPI New ole Be 563, 062 9.0 318,501 5.1] 4,299,539 68.7 | 1,076,673} 17.2 
LO ae ey Se odie cage ane 5c 526, 850 8.0 405, 937 6.2 4,444,556 67.8 1,180,864 18.0 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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4.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1963, with Comparable Figures for 1961 and 1962 


Rank in— 
— Item and Country 1961 1962 1963 
1961 | 1962 | 1963 
$7000 $000 $000 
Domestic Exports 

1 1 1 | dWnited) States), 2. .cct dere weirs eam eet sac erate 3,107,176 | 3,608,439 3,766,380 
2 2 2). | Britain a phe wes oe eats pee eta aeteias aaa scat: 909, 344 909,041 1,006, 838 
3 3 3 J ADAN. «2 Spun tthe « sua al ete re ee PAE adele Siateeeeeee 231,574 214,535 296,010 
4 4 4 |} (Germany,, Mederal Republiotiier seaetet.. ice cau ae 188,694 177,688 170,969 
22 1 5 | Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................... 24,276 3,297 150,123 
5 5 6: i (Chinas Communist: 4.cht at cal «acest sce acuta 125, 448 147, 438 104,738 
6 6 7 PAUSES IIa... dard cee as ow 5 0 seseerstaae cars ere 78,628 104,965 100,773 
11 if 8. wNetherlands3..,. 25.6 .s-<Sjonte ies oa ere ac ae hat eerie 61,297 76,940 87,009 
10 8 O° | Mitallvecs dinisoceias Saekotasse cheba a cence oe aie ee ere 67,688 74,521 76,761 
i 10 10=|"iBelsium pandsbuxemibouter. es een ae ee ae 76,055 68, 169 76,493 
i) 9 11 IN OF WS seca See ois afta. Sisiote hae tna SMR cocks MORE URE ates 69,744 69, 054 73,398 
8 11 12 EAN COs] vac: ops. aa.lo'e teks eka che: Sie cuee Pereret o/s ote aes ge ERR cee 71,923 57,561 63, 428 
14 14 13°} Repubhicot South Aimes.) we ees ese ee eee ae ae 37,819 37, 525 60, 299 
13 13 14 INEGXICO Pore cca esr tiene otic A POR On oe LE OE ELS 38,529 41, 267 55,572 
12 16 15: “} dlticheeh et COTE Oe, hee aes UPS ee ee oe Om ee es 42,885 29,633 53,900 
16 12 16. || (Venezuela ta: pen. Oe ae 8 a ca ech ome te oe 34,978 42,328 46, 328 
20 20 UG, 2 PA reentindiee. 1... cack ont aoa ee to 2 secs serene ee ae 30, 893 22,546 36, 992 
18 18 18 New: Zealand). ten onc ta td. Rcoee aoe . en oe | ol, 125 26,784 30,549 
21 17 19 Brazil?) Pites|. cnn cee. gene: cee e tae ne en tes 30,076 28,481 29, 432 
23 19 20 SwisZerlanid: is, c... kde: Mheras 2a Ne ate AOS a eee ee. bale 22,422 23, 891 27, 247 
15 15 21° | Poland: TAG ASN fasted sic Ba eee eae oes Se RE te S 36, 819 37,391 27.200 
25 22 22 Colom bissiea gre ees: ek os 2 SR ORs «de SERA Aes 19,525 19, 887 23,348 
26 21 23 | SIBIM BITCH Meme te iss eee eet oe eee eae aioe eee 19,077 21, 891 22 20. 
30 23 24. | [Philtiopineseernsceatet-toathe.« omens wees ok Oe Rie et 15,645 18,545 21, 284 
29 24 25 SWVOGLEN Faber ceeds eo ae gies. coho te es RLOsie eae GRY ewe oo ted 17,654 18, 230 20,926 
Jo 25 26 ro) OY2N UES GR Beene PRS eine apis, cri cides ie AR Fe 12,803 15,416 20,500 
31 31 27. | Valles Ate Aa feet ke. ree eye Pa sss ake Meher te eae 15,315 10,755 19,152 
1 1 20 |) VR POSIAVIAEE fran fe cee eds sce Seb Gin PEG es sabe thes, och: 2,185 999 17,519 
24 Nes 29. WeHlongg Kong e retin eee biter te de cece cea tele 19,604 14, 283 17, 490 
19 30 OO "| [Cab aig: .k, Sete ceoeaegcteiossts stacths 8 5.4 ean eee tease eh ee ae 31,104 10,878 16, 433 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 5,470,255 | 5,932,378 6,519,362 

Grand Totals, Domestic Exports.............. 5,754,986 | 6,178,523 6,798,529 

Imports 

1 1 TEL a ted States yes eee yas ode See einete - ieee catteete a treter teers 3,863,968 | 4,299,539 4,444,556 
2 2 2 Britain 4S ace hehe Gam oko ool eote Ne aoe ob ake: hatte esieee 618, 221 563, 062 526, 850 
3 3 3, ti Menezucla aw SRG na. to eee hee, Ronee eee: Soe 216, 640 224,275 243, 495 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic 136,530 141,198 144,023 
5 5 Do RIA DAMS ode cee ctage theta wiokiee sO rere eR ee ete 116,607 125,359 130,471 
6 6 6 TE PANCE: Woes Sree br Sok tine Linea inetem ae eo a thn ares 54, 280 56,160 58,170 
11 9 7 Australian his c.. cisatdcinaat loonie tee trey eee 36, 649 45,216 55,650 
7 7 Se Leahy. <cfset tettta hs sets Bins, shen eae cetee aire he Mtoarcisteciels 49,140 51,859 55,303 
13 10 Qs | Plirchia 2A ee, «Bea Wat staat pact AP tee 33, 465 43,479 52,664 
10 12 LOW IRS aial Gayle. 2s ton cae Wen eee ier sin rane Sombecrere ete aere 38,511 39,721 51,524 
9 11 LT Septic Ara Deh Been ate set Sete ire oe eee centimeter aa 41,393 40,551 50,290 
8 8 12 Belonim and, Laem bourg.7. bases eect ere. mec ence errs 44,780 48,6725 47,342 
20 15 13 bigs Raat ahi Piste thee sion mantestncs A eheRM ic RITE catch RTE hit 21,622 31,736 42,799 
12 13 14 Si); Netherlands ek Resi os RS ae. Sa. Se Eee 33,493 37,049 36,736 
15 16 15 Birra ztlik Gamsys ee ee Se Rie Foe te Sain ree a oe 29,081 31,600 36, 361 
14 14 16mie NetherlandstAntillesee ated. ek oc. eet seers 31,137 35, 856 35,999 
17 19 17 | Sweden} 208. 328.0... 6.5 tse et ee eee 24,221 25,873 33,410 
16 17 18 Symi Zerlan Cee om. oy tog fire oh rien eee eae ae aan ed ee 26, 102 28,040 32,469 
27 23 19 Republic oF SOUUL ALTTCH <a, thie ccian teeedne Oommen eras 12,202 16,952 31,548 
18 18 20 Malaya ands Singaporedsd, 4: <5 deitadiec. +s Seelek. om as ae 23,597 27,740 31, 454 
19 21 Ziel) British (Gunana sein oe ac as achiracaancn cick mene noe 23,030 23,375 31,334 
22 20 22 MEGXICOS, sel ack wae sbtien «are sheet ties taeaiee ceca 18,193 24,4166 23,734 
30 24 23 INODWAY.. Pee. Sete a Fables clover Sen soe te te adive-cteoin oe 8,965 16,109 23,492 
25 22 24 | Bong) Kong aame es oti eoidoae Lak Boones eae eos 14,143 18, 889 21,197 
24 27 25° I Drinidadtandel ODagoun..) ack ate aon ete eae eee 14,375 14,100 15, 871 
23 26 26 Ceylon), SE ees sae te lords tt eae wars ty ene ae 16,516 14,763 14, 642 
29 29 2. Ol INGw. 2 Galan ated «: nds os cert ae oa less eer eerie 10,546 12,005 14,067 
26 25 28 COLOTUDIS, sat uhh reels io «Rae Beetles Mapes ees «aeons Oe 13, 023 15, 658 13,576 
28 28 29 Wonmiarlens Gee is kode east, do aemietaas ae cate eee s oe oe 11,650 13,278 13,209 
39 1 30 UB Abie. tevech atecb tae c ie Cae aeciae cA Ram Saale hais Seno Rta Rene 5,034 2,803 13,041 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 5,587,114 | 6,069,333 6,325,277 

Grand Totals, Imports......................0. 5,768,578 | 6,257,776") 6,558,208 


1 Lower than 50th. 


t 


Pe 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1956-63 
Region and Country 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$000 $7000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Western Europe— 
PRE GARIN iat IONS Pi aah le blaldnn cates s 811,113] 720,898 71,576] 785,802) 915,290} 909,344) 909,041)1,006, 838 
‘Pulsars! yh lean ae Ey Sa ae 239 272 14 182 200 291 149 185 
PREIAN GSA) dsc AGS Seo ++ BEG ees 10, 106 8,379 8,690 8,156 7,706 11,588 10,329 10,461 
MaltaandsGozox on abides dasa-on 4,056 2,748 1,506 2,142 2,299 2,924 2,217 2,010 
(Qiks) eels... a a 4,920 6,441 7,457 8, 260 7,745 7,877 Thee 6, 826 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 57,789 60, 194 69,531 56,127 69,131 76,055 68, 169 76,493 
IPchiitar aaa deg. ov cls tag sos 3 3, 467 3, 487 4, 859 5, 449 4,978 4,813 6, 087 6, 811 
aircsibs cho La & Cy. apn PP vn eee eee 1,931 2,312 2,739 4,355 6, 085 5,240 etd 
eienevets Tits oye. es arr 52,710 57, 030 44,688 43,157 72,907 71,923 57,561 63, 428 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 133,847] 151,508) 201,134) 129,345} 165,597) 188,694) 177,688] 170,969 
(RSEIEE se oR icc eerie ee 2,402 4,022 4,576 3,798 , 546 4,995 9,235 7,429 
DGlaNGIMEe Crake goes oc coon 284 279 243 219 287 347 
Ral y eee os tite. ai erems 37,559 62,685 29,718 Slee 68, 393 67,688 74,521 76,761 
INGE Der aNdS.. oo Wis wn. code ee 54, 371 69, 553 74,721 53, 849 62,554 61,297 76,940 87, 009 
ENE WAY eM tiees gti eclels sss = GR LS 57,609 55,491 55, 849 62,308 61,595 69,744 69, 054 73,398 
Oreo a soc atest ae i be eee s 1,894 2,788 2,553 34201 3, 336 4,718 2,563 5, 859 
©) AFEU CTU: ANCES ak, RES AR Cae 5,013 5,875 6,675 6,168 10, 248 12,803 15,416 20, 500 
SWEGCUMOR Scottie cccchee eens 7,793 11,964 10, 866 14, 879 20,906 17,654 18, 230 20,926 
“Salty eo 621716 Le a> a 33,294 24, 894 29, 243 25,728 26, 404 22,422 23,891 27,247 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 825,515] 732,292) 781,986] 796,281) 925,496) 924,147) 921,736)]1,019, 797 
Totals, Other Countries....... 454,884) 517,109} 544,492) 447,055} 583,932] 616,986) 612,198) 651,279 


Totals, Western Europe..|i 


Eastern Europe— 


JNA ae aie ee Sar — 1 1 1 
U5 Su CASE: Oe opdee staid aD CHRONO MERE: 102 200 
Czechoslovakia. .......... 0.0% 00% 24,540 1,401 1,342 4,937 
Germany, Mastern............... 1,458 1 
LE WTO poset ieee ee ae ee 1,907 1,115 
(er auhenale wel 2 Se See ee eee re a 17,903 16, 632 15,631 
ronedniate 4 wo etna As. + cthian sok 15} aes Wait iheaty 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
FRGDMIGHES & oc ike in. oie. obrtca ote.$ 24,528} 10,646 18, 863 12,638 
AVES) Bip ieee Eee eee 206 20007 
Totals, Eastern Europe..| 76,766) 29,727) 22,587 38,255 
Middle Kast— 
I SYS MOBO TG 23 a caliente 2 2 2 z 
LG NER GL pepo 1 ae $ ; : 
abe on pede TS ee ae 2 2 2 z 
ee ee 2 2 2 2 2 
Beitish Middle East, n.e.s........ 8 7 
WE CMTODIAMIETE cos tana tis. + © Creve es 101 1P 
AT teers Cosme sore hich etets ell bo 108s eve 782 1,700 1,648 2,242 
Hi Ceres tons t. Races sees erenays ». os 654 1,069 4,311 
Sr Cl rat ae ko ait acto welecchccnieision 2,648 4,889 4,501 wODt 
Pordarie FM tle AeA ke, cand 35 5 ee 
ee Otc hae ainsi ores wits, sls etary orard Le 62 20s 3, 182 
LUI OREO aeemubsabneer at aendec NE eee 95 382 
SauMITON GR DIAIe ann kiddo eikhn dod 1,940 1,656 DN Oiled 2 Od 
Ori NGG et erases Mie epaets Seer 6 6 —- 193 
SOREL AIT ESTEE tytn. Pein «aithh, « Ehores ster: 65 367 
“LE Shoot aaa GO A Be SS Ree 716 1,067 
“LEU IES ip Lk Sa eo a So 822 1, 400 693 
United Arab Republic—Egypt... 2,499 1,197 1,077 1,601 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 8 7 
Totals, Other Countries....... 5525 13, 254 14,9 21,617 
Totals, Middle East...... 11,533} 18,254) 14,939) 21,624 


1 Less than $500. 


2 Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 
prior to 1960. 


1 5, 845 3,053 2 
491 277 388 28 
6,767} 32,654 3,522) 13,289 
994, 17,972 148 1, 262 
931 564 300 374 
16,665; 36,819) 37,391) 27,200 
1,326 1,037 514 1,275 
8,233] 24,276 3,297} 150,123 
3, 249 2,135 999} 17,519 
38,658) 121,579} 49,662) 211,071 
112 sigh 210 162 
609 70 298 513 
1,091 941 1,040 2,748 
13) 72 213 246 

61 165 159 127 
220 120 105 139 
2,499 4,457 5,293 3,568 
2,425 1,374 1,343 3,376 
6,184 8,747 6,232 8,163 
131 308 145 244 
3,443 2,484 2,244 2,365 
333 151 376 690 
2,905 2,697 3,257 3,548 
2 12 3 22 

335 333 180 173 
674 364 561 713 
2,014 1,943 978 2,378 
2,010 3,025 2,230 2,536 
1,927 1,360 1,920 3,796 
23,176] 26,013] 22,945) 27,914 
25,103} 27,373) 24,866} 31,710 


3 Included with Malta and Gozo 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1956-63—continued 


Region and Country 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Other Africa-— 
Ghana iced iso deere cians © egies 1,479 1,244 ee 3, 784 3, 879 7,798} 8,400 5, 451 
REM Vater ne ce etabdocs - 5 separates 383 743 472 806 936 586 680 1,018 
Mauritius and Dependencies. .... 108 145 107 68 77 95 94 218 
INO Criawe. se: heal e< 723 1,492 308 938 2,305 3,272] 6,997 3,234 
Republic of South Africa......... 64,565| 48,322} 49,960] 51,243) 52,655} 37,819) 37,525 60, 299 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 4,640 4,925 3,894 2,851 4,088 3,396 3,367 4,562 
Sierra Weones. = ananttes stem en 614 490 501 725 641 810} 1,200 1,298 
Panganyalkar.,. os faaantae ir: sislerdeere 1 5 1 1 143 173 228 362 
Wieandanuntc.-s: dase team: cs 1 1 1 1 86 66 137 148 
British Africa. 1.e.Soersses seneees 99 36 15 Di 200 156 161 264 
PANG Crigna. bein tale even etre otete 2 2 2 2 4,662 6,064] 2,202 3,970 
ARgola eee nn. AG OMe. oa. coke ot 3 . 3 3 67 160 44 104 
GATROT DONE». <tc GAs Man tuseae Ee <> 4 4 4 4 4 4 92 24 
Coneo FES Riek: eis ee nae 2,774 2,614 2,926 2,689 1,310 980 889 921 
French Equatorial Africa........ 2 2 2 2 57 5r 
Hrenchs West Africa... sens. 2 2 2 2 135 73 775? 331 
ren chwAiriGay. 1256sSs tissue. eters 1, 060 844 1,008 2,765 10 26 9 10 
GabonMit Fim ie tector poe 2 2 2 2 2 19 61 15 
Ginea eae i nc ee Fo. us tent 2 2 2 2 9 140 131 5 
Lviory Coastaa. deteacruba: cee shee 2 2 2 2 2 26 10 18 
Liberiaercews reeset aos ite ce 1,781 155 652 217 644 501 816 1,100 
MoroGeOiss Wigs GS. mendes ts eter 2,027 725 1,152 416 627 476 459 963 
Mozambique .oteaseeeeee oe 2,185 2,128 16326 2,012 3,145 2,023} 2,504 2,646 
Portuguese Africa, 7.@.8.......... 167 210 320 305 279 241 197 283 
SpanisheAtrica.. vataaeye ..cieede ott 15 1155 2 2 28 40 118 27 
"POgOc arte Theres T eRe oa eee 4 4 4 4 4 4 105 350 
ML UNISIA SI jPod eee sere eae 2 2 2 2 170 561 30 1,970 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 72,610 57,397 56, 529 60, 473 65,010 54,172) 58,790 76, 853 
Totals, Other Countries....... 10,008 8, 086 7,386 8,406; 11,121 11,385) 8,449 12538 
Totals, Other Africa........ 82,619] 65,482} 63,915} 68,878} 76,130} 65,558) 67,239 89,591 
Other Asia— 
@e viol pete. s Seek aes Seen rol 3,205 5, 459 4,931 2,479 3,799} 2,007 2,636 
Hong ones ye eae ce re tee eee 7,005 7,563 6,028] 11,192} 21,665] 19,604) 14,283 17, 490 
DGS: dame ce tarp teeter caee, 25,614} 28,902} 78,994] 53,654) 36,814} 42,885) 29,633 53, 900 
Malaya and Singapore........... 3, 889 3, 288 a Ves 3,258 4,660 5,696 5, 453 6,355 
‘Pakistan. oko. caer ntor UOseyea},  dueaWeh  alissil 17,317; 11,942 15,315) 10, 755 19,152 
British Hast Indies, 7.€.8........- 127 185 112 95 360 457 435 644 
Mehanistan ss seeetirmar reser 14 87 24 67 159 55 25 18 
Buriat he ode te ee ee ae ease as 285 239 944 817 806 1,405} 1,308 703 
Cambodia and Laos............. 6 6 6 6 148 114 2 17 
China ;Commitmnistaemem = «rea 2,427 1,390 7,809 1,720 8,737} 125,448] 147,438 | 104,738 
INGGNES Ag so See Arete a ferotecks: 1,201 1,590 1,665 1,760 2,110 2e463|) a2. Oat 1,449 
JADE: Sep cuhge stat are ee ete wigs: 3 6s 127,804] 139,082] 104,853] 139,724! 178,859] 231,574) 214,535 | 296,010 
IROPEA Sane eo eh deere. came 2,594 6,970 3, 682 6, 000 3,916 2,067; 1,492 3,815 
Philippines... 42 space aeeenee. 18,036} 17,516] 14,077) 14,863} 14,809) 15,645) 18,545 21,284 
Portuguese Asia. s.- cseee artes 454 461 341 358 93 59 22 38 
Portucuese India 4s.pe ee eneree. < 7 7 7 7 385 445 8 8 
Taiwan (Republic of China)..... 747 1,641 1,161 1,692 2,886 2,219 4,387 3,759 
Rhatland <\c.den ae ee ae 1,933 2,041 1,288 BB 2n710 2,921) 3,472 2,823 
Waet. Nain 2, crt: hae, arene tetas fe ca 534 996 249 385 540 206 298 250 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 50,335} 54,452} 109,127} 90,447) 77,920) 87,755) 62,566 | 100,176 
Totals, Other Countries....... 156,030} 172,011) 136,095} 169,324] 216,159] 384,622] 393,546 | 434,903 
Totals, Other Asia......... 206,366| 226,463) 245,222] 259,771] 294,079) 472,376) 456,112 | 535,079 
Oceania— 
Atistralte. 5 cnr a yke ae eeieerek 47,582} 48,662] 52,562} 53,929} 98,862] 78,628) 104,965 | 100,773 
Ree Se BER ee eS eee tater 578 814 727 808 607 705 759 
New Zealand oe ij5 aeons. 6 17,896} 16,842 15,008} 18,806] 28,858) 31,125) 26,784 30, 549 
British Oceania. t77.6:sien scree 118 113 98 65 324 191 296 249 
Hreneh Oceania . Ai) jsn. caesar 479 386 271 171 313 303 366 299 
1 Included with Kenya prior to 1960. 2 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. prior to 1961. 3 Included 
with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. prior to 1960. 4 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. prior to 1962. 5 Less 
than $500. 6 Included with Viet Nam prior to 1960. 7 Included with Portuguese Asia prior to 1960. 


8 Included with India. 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1956-63—concluded 


Region and Country 1956 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Oceania—concluded 
United States Oceania........... 212 138 167 640 1,293 3, 084 3,693 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 66,717 68,483| 68,027} 123,852} 110,551] 132,750] 132,330 
Totals, Other Countries....... 691 409 338 953 1,596 3,451 3,992 
Totals, Oceania............. 67,408 68,892| 68,365) 124,805] 112,147) 136,201) 136,322 
South America— 
iBritishiGuiana.jei7) eee 4,298 4,014 4,392 7,428 5,272 5, 102 5,061 
Waliklandiisian ds tec..0o.. ./ enki 11 53 216 169 24 13 6 
6,130 6, 428 7,002} 19,364) 30,893} 22,546} 36,992 
1,480 414 324 353 363 628 
12,945 21,088] 14,148) 19,755) 30,076] 28,481] 29,432 
4,394 4,566 6, 226} 6,575 8,225} 13,278) 12,329 
17,552 13,813) 17,668, 16,590 19,525] 19,887) 23,348 
NCUA GOTH Hie: a fetineisksmes:- +. Sieae 3. 4,336 3,185 3, 864: 3,913 3, 922 3,10 3,913 
Penh) GRUIABA ois. G-.0.+ «sti of. 1 2i 15 5 
PETA SURV ae tse: «sh reuete dite. 9.9 NEHER. «fats Zon 183 114; 120 69 41 211 
DRUMA iia ane 1s ASE oe so SEE Ae 11,265 11,441] 11,632 8,891 8,188 8,140} 11,641 
SUDaTA ee. WR SERS or Rao 1,025 853 696 883 1,224 866 1,031 
LIMITE Ae a, ee Pee 2,102 938 1,656 2,423 3,039 3,151 2,994 
VENOZUCIAL ace. «Aste tori «fetes noe 34, 208 43,480] 45,833] 35,345) 34,978] 42,328} 46,328 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 4,309 4,067 4,608 7,597 5,296 5,115 5, 067 
Totals, Other Countries....... 96,318 106,392| 109,166] 114,184) 140,507} 142,863} 168,848 
Totals, South America..... 100, 627 110,459] 113,773] 121,780} 145,803) 147,978] 173,915 
Central America and Antilles— 
BAR AMaS Eats diets cies, so Seok aed 2,218 2,541 3,083 3,001 3,798 5,010 6,133 
IBSTDACOSt et). Maa a es eeeaies 4,684 4,159 4,103 a ih(: 3,977 4,481 5, 469 
BORING ae oes. eer ox. s.s SCTE «i516 2,801 3,195 4,334 4,016 4,239 4,492 5,713 
IBTitisMMELOndurasian..... cee 243 229 289 409 600 835 698 
sl fEractsh cls ae ee eae CI Cees Sy ot 17,063 15,588} 18,538} 18,056] 19,077| 21,891} 22,271 
Leeward and Windward Islands. . 4,270 4,248 4,437 4,720 4,828 5, 642 6,596 
Trimidad and Tobago. ....3....«. 12, 456 11,548 12, 636 12,971 18,398} 14,817 16,213 
SCORER TUCK. 8. dee hate oa te Se. 2,731 2,879 2,633 2,983 2,931 3,473 3,651 
(Chile iis Ss ee ee 15, 284 17,549] 15,222} 13,038} 31,104) 10,878} 16,433 
Dominican Republic............. 4,965 5,335 ysl ey) 5,062 4,469 8, 488 9, 085 
oUSalvadoreccnveste.a.. shes’ 2,293 2,146 2,567 2,390 2,436 3,354 3,134 
French West Indies.............. 16 26 19 75 53 
Gustemalte os 2: 4- cca. se seors 2,997 3,645 2,627 2,106 2,188 2,705 3,107 
TERT. ROAR eg RE eee Sees 2,888 2,079 1,319 1,529 1,543 1.270 1,525 
I ORAUrAS a. 6 Sees soe a bse ouies 856 1,201 946 1,416 1,061 899 1,100 
IMGxICO SAR SAAD Ss ooo ORES = +1 39,303 31,429] 27,633] 38,023] 38,529) 41,267] 55,572 
Netherlands Antilles............. 1,332 1,583 1,193 1, dt 1,239 1,793 2,406 
INSCATH OUR TS css nes +-.ochite.ls « 1,396 1, 886 15515 1,319 1,448 2,135 2,693 
PAN ALIA Mee as Aes os eee s 7,742 5,370 4,023 3,703 4,578 5, 645 4,41 
errOMRICOFe cb case thea s 10,396 12,526) 10,522) 11,172) 13,109) 12,711 14,619 
United States Virgin Islands..... 130 3 185 214 190 283 284 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 43,735 41,507| 47,421) 47,304} 54,917) 57,167} 63,098 
Totals, Other Countries....... 92 , 329 87,786] 75,540} 84,127} 104,900) 94,961 118,092 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles.............. 136, 064 129,294} 122,961) 131,431] 159,818} 152,129) 181,185 
North America— 
recnland. Gos haste «0225 os. 176 138 154 427 198 167 287 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 1,399 ; 1,444 1,403 1,563 1,825 1,799 1,913 
NUMEtO GM OSLALCS?: 62 Fea cos sa tees « 2, 802, 085/2, 846, 646/2, 808, 067/3, 083, 151/2, 932, 171)3, 107, 176)3, 608, 439 3, 766,380 
Totals, North America..... 2,804, 660| 2, 848, 445|2, 809, 650/3, 084, 708] 2,934, 162/3, 109, 199/3, 610, 404 3,768,580 
Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries. .|1,063,230| 960,914/1,061, 701|1, 067, 263/1, 249, 104/1, 238, 1938/1, 240, 045 1,401,112 
Grand Totals, Other Countries| 3, 697, 212|3, 827, 966/3, 729, 735|3, 954, 409) 4, 006, 470) 4,516, 788 4,938, 479|5,397, 417 
Grand Totals, All Countries. . .|4, 760, 442/4, 788, 880|4, 791, 436) 5, 021, 672/5,255,575/5, 754, 986 6,178, 523|6, 798,529 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1956-63 


Region and Country 1956 1957 1958 1959 1962r 1963 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
Western Europe— 
SPV GEITE 5.05.5 22 wee Bea a leigle net ete a aces 476,371) 507,320} 518,505} 588,573 563,062} 526,850 
Gibraltar? .0o%.. -5ee. sar. ser cee _ — 1 1 2 1 — — 
Vgc) Chelsea nage: ie vi ce wena 371 Lele sks 2,001 4, 826 5,270 
Maltavand: Gozoiaen. 2... 2 thee +s 39 64 62 174 36 232 
AvBtria Hee eee be ca es Fee BE 3,724 4,239 4,640 5,707 7,971 9,026 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 52,379 43,681 35,759 44,786 48 , 672 47,342 
Denmark Ute eee eae eee 5, 858 7,939 7,401 9 , 227 ; 13,278} 13,209 
Binlandtee 3... s85es% 22. eee 500 402 475 875 1,939 2,520 
TANCOME Beck tes Ca eee ee 31,719} 34,987) 40,007} 56,940 : ; 56,160) 58,170 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 84, 430 92,527) 102,644) 123,905 141,198) 144,023 
Greecen see. Jeet hes: dees 242 399 316 310 53 1,094 1,631 
Keelandtee 2 i deren aa e ieee eae 2 40 ut 1,183 696 
JEG EES Send re ENG beh tot eg eR ep tek 24,644) 32,536) 32,150) 37,656 51,859} 55,303 
INethenisnds*ante tierce ntene tes 21,524 21,690 26,905 29,154 : 3 37, 049 36, 736 
INOIWaAVt ot So aeeetar esse eat 3,698 2,984 3,106 4,063 16,109 23, 492 
POT tC ALAM: cos Aas oe ote Oe et 2,404 2,750 3,045 3,116 5,998 Tyaie 
SPAIN Sion 3d coro ieece as eee ee 5,651 5,541 6,681 5,627 8,463 8,496 
Swedent" 5320.0 dearaves cee ane 17,135} 15,339} 13,9389) 18,077 : 25,873] 33,410 
Switzerang: «ce wesewee est 21,925) 24,053) 26,491} 24,514 28,040) 32,469 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 476,781) 508,505} 519,881) 590,748 567,924) 532,352 
Totals, Other Countries........ 275,836} 289,106) 203,566) 363,996 444 ,887| 474,236 
Totals, Western Europe....| 752,617) 797,611) 823,446) 954,744] 961,191/1,033,775/1, 012, 811/1, 006,588 
Eastern Europe— 
AV Dani ae ise are teria catia a — — — — — 
Bulyarineeses.. State tae ce tees coe 4 1 4 34 74 
@zechoslovakia tilts... otetene 5, 649 5,013 4,908 6, 440 9 , 033 9,204 
Germany: Hastern.- +... seen cee 779 707 948 901 881 1,207 
PIU DAR Vee dal, eda cent eo tees 189 168 701 237 417 557 
Poland eesta sss tenet ees eee 2,159 1,050 This 1,643 4,792 6,788 
TROMOTIA steels een. SV hee 1 61 2 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publiesth sy! ieee tee See. 1,001 2,789 1,676 2,278 1,777 2313 
Yivoslaviawel 2s Ue dae anit ee 900 564 813 551 1,801 1,848 
Totals, Eastern Europe.... 19,683) 10,292} 106,185) 12,099 18,795; 22,109 
Middle East— 
(Bahrain to .ce ete: eke tek 2 2 2 2 — 1 
Oy prussetes: canetet coer ese 3 3 3 3 151 88 
ee eS Pak ht erent te ole tte a eee 2 2 2 2 10,034 5,169 
Dyce hithens cehsitaateietrie bepress 2 2 2 2 6, 273 8,678 
British Middle East, n.e.s. 73 51 62 400 
HtHiOpines.. te cee oes eee tee 120 61 18 21 
PANTS ROS Ta ee earee aes 1,056 535 915! 11,948 31,736] © 42,799 
rq ae eo eee ses eee 919 429 1,556 1,107 704 1,269 
STAC LAER. ahve oem rere ee otNGs 1, 463 1,548 1,725 2,349 5,646 6,043 
Jordaniseh. Me... HOE MH TRE AP 4 1 1 a 
ebanons..5 les ee oe 8 yee es 19,590 6 12 58 65 
bibVa eee eee ae ae eee 1 1 — 10 1 
AUC ATA DIA ty fee ee tee tee ee 24,709} 34,315} 68,021} 70,725 40,551] 50,290 
Somalia Metre retro te eee ae oo — 
Sudan tether. eer en oe 97 45 80 438 105 148 
VILA Sees cee ae eee ete 1,350 238 200 183 455 362 
TPURKGV nts sein Sore ree 686 823 491 885 1,472 1,294 
United Arab Republic—Egypt... 145 229 179 200 301 224 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 73 51 62 400 16,525 13,992 
Totals, Other Countries....... 50,137} 38,232) 73,198) 87,887 81,044} 102,518 
Totals, Middle East........ 50,210} 38,284) 73,261) 88,286 97,569) 116,511 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 3 Included with Malta and Gozo 


prior to 1960. 


j 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1956-63—continued 


Region and Country 1956 1957 1958 1959 1963 
$7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Other Africa— 
rlismeres ee Cee cee tee oe ook 4 062 5,989 2,122 4,103 6,533 
Kensie orto ate at Oe bole te in cell « bates « Weed 4,970 5,057 4,261 5, 392 
Mauritius and Dependencies..... 7,758} 10,278 5,918 7,584 8,606 
NIN ig Er 29 Sea, See Re ee 2 ~ ee 985 2,c02 2,012 3,084 7,924 
Republic of South Africa......... 8,321 6,777 7,914 6, 564 31,548 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 715 1,080 S748} 966 8,031 
Sictra, Leone sicwesac. shat ees ) 1 
EVAN OAN VAAN crctece wt cletems we’s08 wales 3 1 1 1 7,245 
Plioanda fame ait « ashen « «2 beter 1 1 1 1 3,144 
British OAtriCas: 1688.22.25. be < -- 2 2 2 4 
PAU GOTIa geet, thes Seer: ow a so ptetoeye 3 3 3 3 458 
Amo laa ame «aca eee eves « ostareh 4 4 4 4 728 
@amieroonss.4i...20e het ve ees 5 5 5 5 147 
RSOTEP Oe kone RoR ice cess btble » 2,7 3,000 1,125 2,258 1,921 
French Equatorial Africa........ 3 3 3 3 38 
French West Africa.............. 3 3 3 3 2 
Hreneh Amica, 1:68.05 005 vs «soe sets 2,09 2,225 1,749 2,183 271 
KRADONS CH erate alder Bake bcceeteh. 3 3 3 3 859 
MTU AD Hiroe ee oo sa eee otis kistaey 8 3 3 3 2,501 
Ivory @onshsh.5..s.0ee son. os eke 3 3 3 3 227 
Hbiberiasdhey- 5, kk ened + od. cegke 440 7 147 39 106 
NEGROCCOMS Nadine. cee ethos eens 152 138 130 209 540 
Mozamrbigues: ts .c cles ee ee 370 39 24 18 395 
Portuguese Africa, 7.€.8.......... 33 11 _ —_ 
SpamisheAirica tatat mies seb us 3's 20 7 8 39 
OC OMME ear aardé < dass + Sado nk Sue 5 5 5 5 — 
ARTES ENL tpaped hae BR ASI RS oe 3 3 3 3 2 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 29,130) 31,456] 24,759) 26,563 78, 433 
Totals, Other Countries........ 5, 920 5,799 3,195 4,715 8, 234 
Totals, Other Africa........ 35,050| 37,254] 27,954) 31,278 86, 667 
Other Asia— 
(CTE aos os eon Bee 16,540} 14,910} 12,863) 15,183 14, 642 
IGN EKONE Won. tse yu ce oe Pane 5,642 7,138 8,689} 12,969 21,197 
ihevel nego 2e SS a ae 30,852| 29,185) 27,655) 29,221 52,664 
Malaya and Singapore........... 28,544] 27,313} 19,863] 28,644 31,454 
Pakistansse. ts ete. tes. Mee 1,297 489 460 1,061 2,270 
British East Indies, n.e.s......... 122 120 129 390 180 
AC ONATISEATIS.A. «s,s sao ns + «Sores _ — _— — _ 
Sairemnsyy eis cose SEN so b.0 «0 Sele 9 84 24 102 
Cambodia and Laos............. 6 6 6 6 = 
China, Communist:2i 22... 00655 DAU 5,299 5,370 4,840 5,147 
PRC ORESIOIES frae,s, oc Fok e.Aloss + ohntelts 1,141 951 211 147 152 
PENA NR, Si cil. teieicin s: «d= oa re ees: 60,729} 61,396} 70,092} 102,669 130, 471 
BRGEGCA BA Puss cs ones ol sas vee 1 34 21 235 380 
IP Wippined face ....d ques os. =. ee 2,451 3,957 23177 1,440 2,007 
Porsuscuese Asis... 61... 2s was tere oh — — 1 428 
Taiwan (Republic of China)..... ti2 189 159 716 5, 875 
aman aay. age oc tape sad ete pe 1,062 609 643 649 582 
HOUR NA ee eee tcc ots cee 5 3 8 1 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 82,997] 79,155} 69,659} 87,418 122, 407 
Totals, Other Countries........ 71,223} 72,448} 78,762} 110,728 145, 145 
Totals, Other Asia.......... 154,220) 151,603) 148,422) 198,146 267,552 
Oceania— 
PAS CTE eRe a ete Oe es oe ook as 26,207} 28,572} 32,755} 41,080 55,650 
ees ase aa tht 208.0. 6, 267 7,216 5,727 4,764 8,588 
Newerealand tet aot re skew ea. fe: 12,265! 11,707) 11,540 8,594 14,067 
British Oceania, n.é.s............ — 160 157 5 
nenche Oceanian. % sac. ages > Geir _ 19 2 1 2 
1Ineluded with Kenya prior to 1960. 2 Less than $500. 3 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 
prior to 1961. 4 Included with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. prior to 1960. 5 Included with French Africa, 
n.é.s. prior to 1962. 6 Included with Viet Nam prior to 1960. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1956-63—concluded 


Region and Country 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Oceania—concluded 
United States Oceania........... 1 — ~- 1 21 55 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 44,880} 47,495) 50,182} 54,595} 52,087 49,706 
Totals, Other Countries....... 1 19 1 1 at 96 
Totals, Oceania............. 44,880} 47,514) 50,182} 54,597) 52,109) 49,802 
South America— 
British Guianas-<katen ect ee ae 20,482} 20,988} 20,627 18,033 18,921 23,030 
Falkland" Islands 4.....0+ sees << _- — — 
PAT DENI tINA es v5.0 6.< Hettees oon» oe eieree 4,525 4,679 5,007 3,380 3,611 3,399 
BOVE ec, <u So, 0 Me ocee, ok RO ebaus 87 139 132 166 443 883 
IBTazil, Aeon se aes le aebies a. 34, 807 35,276 27,419 28,479 24, 883 29,081 
Chile ee «ods Metelck, oc seta aeeus 1,701 1,597 823 870 747 PAT 
@olombiaew. <5: cotcses « see: 23 , 037 18,179 16,574 15,827) 12,784 134023 
Hietladors. 8. «<ths ook. ee 4,496,  4.427| 4,962} 7,6231 11,018| 7,682 
Mireneh, Guiana... eee cs see — — 1 — — — 
IPS TAC UA Vere. Siesta ioe aes: 142 278 347 746 760 874 
STE aD conevare gett io wy. oko 2,754 2,768 2,226 3,978 on0am 4, 233 
SUTIN AINE s,s o 3c teens ne roars) oer nee e 3,925 3,899 2,270 2,872 4,156 3, 482 
UT suayeke Cesc cate ters he eee 4 1,156 808 820 657 987 1,834 
Menez tel a aired «Ceesteditinas eer. 208,346] 248,069} 209,538) 204,582] 195,189] 216,640 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 20, 482 20, 988 20 , 627 18,024 18,929 23,038 
Totals, Other Countries........ 284,975} 320,119} 270,568) 269,180) 257,615) 282,349 
Totals, South America..... 305,458} 341,106} 291,194) 287,213] 276,544) 305,387 
Central America and Antilles— 
Balhamaserer xs eee re «4 eres 197 145 146 233 2,614 484 
Bar badoomemerss..oen ns costa 4,610 7,602 Saloo 4,709 2,417 4,980 
SBYeiin Lok Sek. SOS, See Sore 118 116 276 1,291 701 224 
BitishweEl On CULAS Het series ley 182 136 92 91 701 
VAINAICRI sans ee 24,572 40,133 27,491 31,012 37,688 38,511 
Leeward and Windward Islands. . 2,191 2,387 1,761 1,989 1, 496 1,261 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 11,012 8,159 9, 807 120731 14,512 14,375 
Gosta Ricakeecso oes era 3,890 8,602 TL 4,810 4,345 4,227 
Cuba ee ee Sa ae ee 12,257 13, 840 18, 836 12,011 7,243 5,034 
Dominican Republic............. 1,345 1,268 2,659 1,634 1,586 1,269 
bl Salvadonie.- seres-. 7. eee iL, 118% 1,311 1,186 3, 899 829 1,307 
French West Indies.............. 1 — — 28 426 
Guatemala.ae o Siu tee 3, 224 3,469 3,585 2,718 3,256 2,000 
FET oii tite, MO ds che etek wel ape es 1,679 1,491 1073 1,053 982 810 
Honduras). Arto ne uel ace eho: 7,079 AAO TO 4,903 2,905 3,002 7,391 
Mexico settee s oss eet us see 41,592 20, 987 31,888 34,201 21,007 18,193 
Netherlands Antilles............. 88,103 39, 259 39, 453 47,120 32,521 31,137 
INICBRES DUS iasSad«.<2 eat .s cnet 647 555 2,657 306 170 208 
PANS TAG Att Shy.: Seer is ays, ech ee 7,580 7,193 7,478 8, 889 6,066 6,168 
Pierto (Rie6.. 5. <k. cee ens ees 1,048 969 1, 483 1,780 2,904 2,359 
United States Virgin Islands..... — 1 44 32 32 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 42,836] 58,723) 48,352 52,057} 59,518) 60,535 
Totals, Other Countries....... 119,578] 108,520) 122,323) 121,365 84, 322 81,067 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles.............. 162,414) 162,244) 165,675} 173,422) 148,839] 141,603 
North America— 
(Cs devcial hols be, Pe ee ee ee ee } 1 8 53 1 102 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.......... 1 


25 47 9 27 60 42 
4,031, 394/3, 887, 391)/3, 460, 147/3, 709, 065/83, 686 , 625)3, 863, 968 


United States? pdnecsanvan sen. 
Totals, North America 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries. .| 697,179) 746,373) 728,521) 829,814) 870,099} 910,377 


Grand Totals, All Countries. . .|5,546,951/5, 473, 346/5, 050, 492/5,508, 9215, 482, 695/5, 768,578 
1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


19625 1963 

$000 $000 
214 27 
60,365} 78,310 
214 27 
60,578) 78,338 
23,375) 31,334 
5,649 5,352 
957 70 
31,600} 36,361 
Lean 1,271 
15,658} 13,576 
8,611 eh 
378 831 
3,225 3,770 
4,067 6,158 
793 868 
224,275| 243,495 
23,375} 31,334 
296,329) 319,379 
319,703) 350,714 
217 425 
3,170 3,954 
136 262 
629 1,720 
39,721) 51,524 
1,686 2,202 
14,100} 15,871 
6, 259 7,308 
2,803} 13,041 
1,912 2,281 
1,848 1,960 
326 278 
1,796 2,557 
566 1,159 
7,617 6, 868 
24,416) 23,734 
35,856) 35,999 
107 383 
8,321} 11,057 
2,713 2,399 

1 

59,658} 75,958 
94,541} 109,025 
154,199} 184,984 
111 106 


118 
4,299, 539)4, 444, 556 


4,299,769) 4, 444, 746 


881,563) 932,788 


5,376, 213/5, 625,420 
6, 257, 776| 6,558, 208 
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The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and 
geographic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1961-63 


1961 1962" 1963 
Region and Country 

Dutiable} Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 

$7000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Western Europe........ 532,526| 501, 249/1,033,775|| 620,692} 392,119/1,012,811] 576,799] 429, 789)/1, 006,588 
BTitAMee we hee ar eee 201,574] 416,647} 618,221) 264,132} 298,930) 563,062] 212,832) 314,018) 526, 850 
AUStHIG Naa. SOneS of 6, 242 393 6, 636 7,248 729 7,971 8,071 955 9,026 

Belgium and Luxem- 

Doureeaee Ben ee 34, 434 10, 346 44,780 ob, 120 11,947 48,672 34,327 13,015 47,242 
Denmarkaereaw ni ook 8,344 3,306 11,650 9,241 4,038 13,278 8, 861 4, 348 13, 209 
ANCE cates OSs. etka eee 43,116 11,164 54, 280) 44,806 i 353 56, 160 45,279 12,891 58,170 
Germany, Federal Re- 

TOUUSEIC eeere nero ow st = 115, 632 20,898] 136,530) 120,195 21,003} 141,198] 118,537 25,486} 144,023 
Ga aya eee he Sa aia 42 , 632 6,509 49,140 46,227 5, 632 51, 859 49,494 5,809 55,303 
Netherlands........... 25,097 7,936 33,493 27,336 9,713 37,049 27,268 9,468 36,736 
lNlsangenyeees a Ore Comoe 3,340 5, 625 8,965 5, 002 11,107 16,109 5, 359 18, 133 23,492 
SPADA Len aeeb epoca. 3,613 4,930 8,543 5,149 8,314 8, 463 4,035 4,460 8,496 
WOGEIIN won bar cima oteys 19,309 4,911 24,221 20,159 5,714 25,873 24,646 8,764 33,410 
Switzerland............ 21,179] 4,923] 26,102|) 22,635] 5,406] 28,042 25,202) 7,267| 32, 469 

Eastern Europe......... 14, 658 3,001 17,659 16,164 2,631 18, 795 19,315 2,794 22,109 
Czechoslovakia........ 7,929 477 8,405 8,419 614 9,033] 8, 828 376 9, 204 
OLA eile ressources vere t~ 2,745 450 8,194 4,389 402 4,792 6, 416 372 6,788 

Middle East............. 2,495 95,365 97, 8¢1 4,178 93,391 97,569 4,335} 112,175} 116,511 
GUA brah aaie eaters cts er 2OR 19,974 20, 225 —_— 10,034 10,034 — 5,169 5,169 
Oatarrrn nate. cucuscw si indks — 8,724 8,724 —_ 6,273 6,273 — 8,678 8,678 
Tranter wee. ees ae 156 21,465 21, 622 128 31,608 31,736 153 42,646 42,799 
Israel epee hese 1,144 1,962 3,106 2,930 2,716 5,646 2,954 3,089 6,043 
SAWCISATADIAW 6 cities os — 41,393 41,393 — 40,551 40,551 50, 290 50, 290 

Other Africa............ 16,247 27,549 43, 796 20,163 30,571 50,734 40,521 46,146 86, 667 
SARDINES Sere a XS tae epee 3,206 1,485 4,691 3,020 4,017 7,036 1,959 4,574 6, 533 
Mauritius and 

Dependencies........ 5,600 — 5, 600 5,215 —_— 5,215 8,606 — 8,606 
NEG GIS pe aplnerenosoverccorttatowene 998 2,506 3,504 2,444 3, 282 5, 726 3,603 4,320 7,924 
Republic of South 

IN TSE Re ee 4,332 7,870 127202 6, 632 10, 320 16,952 18,054 13,494 31,548 
Rhodesia and 

INvasaland <25 .6. 91 1,226 1,318 431 2,840 3,212 5, 867 2,164 8,031 
PATIO AN YRC B ss siciaps.e. 4 oot 10 2,129 2,139 38 2,135 2,178 30 (,215 7,245 

Other Asia.............. 133, 538 81,048} 214,586) 156,724 86,892) 243,616) 177,147 90,405) 267,552 
(Cevlorna. eee: SE aes 513 16,003 16,516 611 14,152 14,763 587 14,055 14, 642 
HlonoeeWong ten be. se ae 13,625 518 14, 143 18,327 563 18, 889 20, 606 592 21,197 
Tndiaee as eae eee. 7,429 26,035 33, 465 16, 483 26,996 43,479 Doe (2 26, 952 52,664 
Malaya and Singapore. 1,570|' 22,027) 23,597 1,507; 26,233) 27,740 2,450} 29,004) 31,454 
China, Communist.... ills yl 2,102 3,200 1,599 2,922 4,521 2,018 8,129 5,147 
DAN oe cen aha ee He ogo 106,714 9,894} 116,607) 114,035 11,324) 125,359] 117,993 12,478) 130,471 
Taiwan (Republic of 

AO Ding) tn etetetetslaats 1,650 206 1, 856 2,836 74 2,910 5,585 290 5,875 

Mccann... cc. te card eo 27,782 22,019 49, 802 39,305 21,243 60,578 49, 068 29,270 78,338 
PAWISL TALIA hoe acccssnel of 20,379 16, 269 36, 649 30,769 14, 447 45,216 33,621 22,029 55, 650 
LATO aie Se a cas 2,506 Dp 2,012 3, 132 12 3,144 8,572 16 8,588 
New. Zealand...::..... 4,842 5,704 10,546 §, 221 6, 784 12,005 6, 847 7,219 14,067 

South America.......... 73,605| 229,781) 305,587 68,754) 250,949} 319,703 85,127| 265,586) 350,714 
British Guiana......... 9, 835 13,194 23,030 7,637 15) fas 23,000 16, 431 14,904 31,334 
[Shiva ot te Re Sel ae 19,547 9,534 29,081 20, 330 11,269 31,600 20,669 15,692 36, 361 
(OOM DIA ceo en st tlejesticee 9,643 3, 380 13, 023) 11,356 4,303 15, 658 10, 457 3,119 13,576 
HNEMIAGOL tates ots a.0.ai is ¢ Un0ol 51 7,682 8,424 188 8,611 7,496 129 7,625 
SVIGHEZIRCLA So caisicscseunanunsolunie 23,960! 192,680] 216,640] 16,347] 207,928] 224,275 23,019| 220,477] 243,495 
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7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1961-63—concluded 


1961 1962r 1963 
Region and Country | | —— ————_—l—_oomoiiqoqqsj_o i iqe 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 


$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


PRYPURICS Jace ore 88,648} 52,955) 141,603) 95,434) 58,765) 154,198] 117,938) 67,046) 184,984 
PATOUOR Sere schon oe cierecert 9,758} 28,754) 38,511 9,244) 30,476) 39,721) 16,543} 34,981) 51,524 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 7,199 7,175) = 14,375 5,519 8,581} 14,100 6, 227 9,644) 15,871 
Costa Ricas nto. RV.% 4,090 137 4,227 6, 206 54 6, 259 7,118 190 7,308 
Phcniclnrne ie. nae os 7,233 158 7,391 7,488 129 7,617 6,698 170 6, 868 
Mexicn,, »...crstavrnasearess 7,233] 10,960} 18,193 9,069} 15,347] 24,416 9,267} 14,467) 23,724 
Netherlands Antilles. 30,642 495} 31,137) 35,720 136} 35,856! 35,798 207; 35,999 
Panawis .\.: Seah ax acta 6,150 18 6,168 8,290 31 8,321 11,017 39] 11,057 

North America.......... 2,223, 908) 1, 640, 203/3, 864, 111)/2, 458, 837] 1, 840, 932/4, 299, 768|2, 472, 351/1, 972, 3954, 444, 746 
United States......... 2, 223, 782}1, 640, 185}3, 863, 968]/2, 458, 7171, 840, 822/4, 299, 53912, 472, 340]1, 972, 216/4, 444, 556 


Totals, Common- 
wealth and Prefer- 
ential Countries 302,239} 608,138) 910,377) 389,007] 492,556] 881,563|| 397,815} 534,972] 932,788 


Totals, Other - iw wi ott > aa is Sai oe mcr ie Snr. in Mane 


Countries......... 2,813,169) 2, 045, 032/4, 858, 2013, 091, 275|2, 284, 9381/5, 376, 213//3, 144, 786) 2, 480, 63415, 625,420 
Grand Totals, 
Imports .......... 3,115, 408|2, 653, 170/5, 768, 578)/3, 480, 282/2, 777, 494|6, 257, 776/13, 542, 601|3, 015, 606/16, 558, 208 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


This Section provides detailed information on the composition of Canada’s exports and 
imports for 1962 and 1963. Table 8 shows exports and re-exports to and imports from all 
countries, Britain and the United States, classified by section; Table 9 gives detailed statis- 
tics of all commodities of any importance exported from Canada to all countries, to Britain 
and to the United States; and detailed statistics for imports into Canada by group and com- 
modity appear in Table 10. An explanation of the different classification used in the 
latter table is given on p. 912. 


8.—Exports to and Imports from All Countries, Britain and the United States, 
by Section, 1962 and 1963 


(Millions of dollars) 


Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
Section FT | __ _>j_K_yOm i i ‘\qcccqqxczr 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 

AIM Coun tries!?, \ ene eee... 6,178.5 | 6,798.5 169.2 181.6 || 6,257.8 6,558.2 

LA VeraNITM AIS... oMekaencitn is PANES oe OE oe 68.1 42.0 0.2 On2 heS 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............ 1,172.1 1,419.9 5.8 Ube 657.4 770.5 
@rude materials; inedible. . ans. 2¢....teheek bos 1,361.6 1,426.0 8.9 9.8 829.6 897.3 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 2,907.1 3,106.9 36.0 43.2 1,483.7 1, o7e0 
Hn Gsproducts; iNEdi Ole ae... dais A hersaruseateat eee 654.8 779.1 113.6 114.8 3,159.5 oleae 
Special transactions—trade...............-00-- 14.8 24.7 4.7 6.0 120.1 137.4 
WBritaun:(.. Seat 2s. oie hs on te Ma eo a ais A ERS RE 909.0 | 1,606.8 10.9 8.1 563.1 526.8 
ba Canals a, net: had « AaRD. Aarts Seem ote ee 0.1 -- -- -- 0.5 0.5 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............ 270.2 297.8 0.4 0.3 32.0 31.6 
@rude materials; inedible... cided... «onde one o. 72:1 216.3 0.3 0.4 31.4 36.4 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 435.8 457.5 Pei 1.0 176.7 168.9 
Bnd products: mediblew)- sec te... .otitit ae as 30.6 34.6 9.1 6.3 oid 284.8 
Special transactions—trade.................00- De 2 0.7 -- 0.1 4.6 4.7 
United Statess... .a:4ebk a ae): uae ee 8,608.4 | 3,766.4 136.2 147.0 |] * 4,299.5 4,444.6 
Live. anwmnals.. aka ated ke 64.4 38.3 0.1 0.1 6.7 8.9 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco........... 305.8 332.9 4.4 6.1 341.5 358.0 
Crude materials, inedible..............c.cse00- 884.0 881.4 7.4 8.0 360.5 383.9 
Fabricated materials, inedible................ 1,968.0 | 2,069.2 Bye 39.5 979.7 1,037.0 
Hndsproductss inediblé.c... naeeey. has. oneness 375.9 425.4 87.7 87.6 |} 2,502.0 2, bean 
Special transactions—trade..............ee.e0- 10.2 19.1 4.4 1 Sy | 109.2 123.7 
ERP Pet RA 2 a 2 i ee NE DID UIA RPP ee ee) ee 


Mio ac 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United States, 
by Section and Commodity, 1962 and 1963 


Section and Commodity 


WilvevAwainiaige es FANS Ne Hee sacs es 


Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco..... 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 
Other meat and meat preparations...... 
Fish, whole or dressed, fresh or frozen... 
Fish, fillets and blocks, fresh or frozen. . 
Fish, preserved, except canned........... 
Fish, canned...... a GB te a. 
Hellas ae a retare aces oes Meee lees 


\UUNS ee 22 on i ean ee Ce 
Other cereals, unmilled.................. 
Wihea tila entire cites bales im opeiiarens 
Other cereals, milled...................- 
C@erealipreparations. wo 2. isk ja edie. 
Fruits and fruit preparations............. 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations... 
Sugar and sugar preparations............ 
Other foods and materials for foods..... 
Oil seed cake and meal.................. 
Other feeds of vegetable origin.......... 
Other fodder and feed................... 
WISI: c Aue cetta os ce stoktotoe os nels deminte 
OPET DE VELA GCI eispcrs es los sctaietorewjentiotoversss 
AGO RECO, Tan iisa rit Ln oan atente tad 


Crude Materials, Imedible............... 
Raw hides and SKINS) icy. oss «nie Hprsie oe 
Fur skine, Unadressedays 225.0000. o. ced 
Other crude animal products............ 
Seis COE MOMANMe cc.c Bes cece aye neh cies mae 
Rileaseccar a emt tier eck tor ec eke Sore: 
IVECO ee eR riot ts 3:3. cates eee eacn« 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels. . 
Other crude vegetable products......... 
[AUD GOOG aah Sie ics ORE canoe maanaee 
Other crude wood materials............. 
Textile and related fibres................ 
Tron ores and concentrates.............6. 
DCLADMTOM SNC SLCC. hus ba oes om ee ctrets «> 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap.. 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Lead in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Precious metals in ores, concentrates and 

OEY Wt) Speman Seat a aetna 
Zine in ores, concentrates and scrap...... 
Radioactive ores and concentrates...... 
Other metals in ores, concentrates and 

SORTOES scaR Ree ae SBlome cee aR ieee te 
Grade POLEOICUIN. oc. ose alae we aes Gomis a6 
Nicural cad etacse ooo cr wees tener 
Coal and other crude bituminous sub- 

SL COS. ta mec ac at, elite siete 25, ciere, Fe elele on 


COTE GRIT ee ie neem A errs ene 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 
Other waste and scrap materials......... 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible........... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
NEEL SOLLUW.OOG fo siaiiale s Si iain a loess 
Heummber, Hardwood... 2..2..2c6.0.ec0cs.e.0e50.0,. 0:05 
Phincles and’ SHakeS, . ois. ..ccsencceeens 
Other sawmill products.......0.....0005. 
TICE AE, Rr Ce dilated oS 0 a. Bed oe 
AAP OOCU saa elite. ~ ah Abney he ee ide eee 
Other wood fabricated materials........ 
Wood pulp and similar pulp.............. 
NeweDrint papers 252 Masa detids.o.. 
Other paper for printing... ...........00- 
BST 00) 885 & <i OES aoc 5 Ae Oe ORO ete 


All Countries 


1962r 

$000 
68, 054 
1,172,135 


14,722 
37,697 
40,591 
21,346 
19,276 
27,458 
23,311 
29,927 
601,518 
17,701 
57,043 
12, 866 
6, 227 
17, 691 
23,998 
8,057 
15,342 
19,064 
12,977 
12,938 
84, 885 
4,259 
35, 182 


14,781 


8,070 
132,308 


34,996 
19,782 
166, 009 


7,789 
232,497 
72,423 


9,311 
135, 638 
7,540 
21,188 
Wee 


%, 907,126 
11,281 
371,410 
25,337 
24,172 


1963 
$000 
41,971 


1,419,857 
27,274 
17,147 
37,502 
43,897 
25, 588 
23,775 
29,070 
26,551 
24,524 

786, 804 
29,714 
62,616 
10,902 

6, 682 
22,768 
27,341 
18,293 
17,727 
23,123 
19,007 
15,630 
90,125 
4,255 
29,541 


1,425,951 
13, 220 


34,554 
18, 805 
137,531 


4,116 
233, 867 
75,630 


3, 106, 898 
9,468 
426, 855 
25,629 


30,317 
4,550 


Britain 
1962: 1963 
$000 $000 
105 46 
270,282 297, 762 
1,601 345 
159 279 
1,944 2,782 
264 1,236 
3 21 
9,300 9,939 
620 570 
8,960 11,018 
11,895 10,362 
140,134 160,798 
1,983 , 638 
22,781 22,021 
10 25 
401 872 
8,090 Weoee 
7,416 11,365 
742 820 
4,001 3,739 
18,318 22, 843 
2,205 880 
2,433 2,168 
305 384 
12 11 
26,707 23,998 
172,650 216,316 
887 1,44 
4,696 6, 842 
550 511 
1,693 2,678 
16, 760 13,985 
180 164 
7,500 4,998 
145 93 
2,401 2,554 
1,014 527 
668 837 
14, 892 26,272 
59 5 
962 896 
519 1,126 
70,081 79,110 
22,846 21,707 
542 976 
16,598 40,509 
217 147 
if 4 
7,994 9,891 
218 336 
162 284 
466 420 
435,774 457,459 
3,053 2a 
46, 499 52,168 
2,721 2,564 
170 259 
758 747 
7 2 
16, 452 18,877 
Le AK7 961 
Bhatia 31,621 
63, 452 60, 213 
561 807 
12,663 16, 836 


United States 


305, 780 
24,565 
7,422 
33,451 
40, 237 
5, 875 
1,487 
25,707 
884 
4,851 
12,913 
4,806 


3,259 
232, 497 
72,423 


3,307 
57,449 
6, 264 
17,315 
9,624 


1,968, 046 


38,312 


881, 401 
3,571 
20, 670 
5,564 
8,704 

9 


10,521 
13,555 
96, 879 


1,726 
233, 867 
75, 630 


2,069,229 
3,494 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United States, 
by Section and Commodity, 1962 and 1963—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity CSO | 
19625 1963 1962r 1963 1962° 1963 
$000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 

Othempanel.2c..o-cccken. eee. eee 20, 450 23,395 8, 403 8,573 5,147 7,284 
Yarn, thread, cordage, twine and rope... 7,899 10,317 493 720 4,123 5, 888 
Broadiwoventabrics 4 20.4. )025. .!. 8,904 10,586 5, 002 6,444 304 458 
Other textile fabricated materials....... 6,930 9,494 935 533 394 534 
Oils, fats, waxes, extracts and derivatives 14,539 17, 423 6,414 8,959 1,483 2,613 
Chemical elements. Sse ckicsctt. Ole ce 6, 855 6, 669 1,497 1, 462 3,927 4,050 
Other inorganic chemicals............... 216153 23,730 3,245 5,147 14,491 t3: ise 
Organic chemicals... see eat ee eee 44,957 41,797 8,321 8,176 27, 236 23, 843 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 60, 250 74,756 3 151 57, 283 64, 624 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials. 84,571 88, 406 15,380 15,964 10,078 11, 686 
Plastics, basic shapes and forms........ 8,503 10, 447 IA 7tS 1,638 454 798 
Other chemical products................ 9,923 12,386 1,094 1,530 5,098 6, 208 
Petroleum and coal products............ 19,386 19,975 517 383 16, 844 17,491 
Herro-allovaetent «t:c08 teh ae 0. cde Sao 5, 856 4,293 3,392 2,691 1,924 1,199 
RrimaryeromanG Steeler gc whit eee oe 45,878 59,540 4,674 9,757 35,598 45,728 
Castings and forgings, steel.............. 15,384 15,470 156 18 14, 267 14,650 
Bars and rods, Steel: ent.) ....-4 hehe 9,448 12,817 1,756 1,474 3,694 8,129 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel.............. 48, 800 61,350 5, 480 4,004 14,785 27,636 
Rails and railway track material, steel. . 12,669 17,308 — — 451 79 
Other iron and steel and alloys.......... 11,599 12,980 bay 182 9,351 7,630 
Aluminum, including alloys.............. 284,554 302,730 82, 443. 82,724 102,014 119, 943 
Copper andtalloys. eee...) ee eee 163,931 166,517 59,710 63, 629 56, 087 56, 216 
Lead, including alloys.......... oh bevels 18, 269 15,798 5,975 6, 368 10,059 6,419 
INuckelancdalllovie: 4. eee oe ee 191,556 175,368 15, 587 11,873 163, 403 150,399 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 12,582 17,783 196 113 12,072 15,375 
Zinc; including alloys aes en ee 41,541 42,276 16,928 16,101 17,471 18,055 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys..... 12,579 SR OG 5, 453 5,789 5,028 5,766 
Metal fabricated basic products......... 17,041 21,018 es Hem| 1,482 10, 647 12, 488 
Abrasive basic products...............+. 30,091 27, 626 3,310 2, 894 25,129 23, 698 
Other non-metallic mineral basic prod- 

TICES Oe: erect ae at he ne 13,982 15,274 206 191 10, 983 12,349 
nleetricityaes to chien eee oa eee: 16,508 15,958 — _ 16,508 15,958 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 7,107 10,384 468 641 3,049 4,906 

End Products, Inedible................. 654, 763 779,138 30, 624 34,555 375,905 425,436 
General purpose industrial machinery... 22,131 29,505 1,081 950 8,589 10,098 
Materials handling machinery and equip- 

MCHC ee aaron cats Aaa ee 4,301 7,200 530 62 1,694 5,081 
Drilling, excavating, mining machinery.. 8,742 10,420 284 122 2,290 3,179 
Metalworking machinery............... 5, 886 Qe 541 355 3,541 4,734 
Construction machinery and equipment. 4,135 6, 893 200 511 rafal 3,489 
Plastics industry machinery and equip- 

MENbaNtsy ete Cee peek Ge Beet ee. 4,515 7,192 73 219 4,402 6, 844 
Woodworking machinery and equipment 7,126 8,783 750 926 2,285 2,435 
Pulp and paper industries machinery.... 8,994 10,528 58 122 2,003 2,194 
Other special industry machinery....... 18,587 19, 243 1,966 1,928 10,5287 10, 437 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing 

MoChiROr ie ees Oe ate ee ee 20,594 23, 652 71 35 19, 455 22,634 
Combine reaper-threshers and parts..... 31,652 43,745 1,156 1,060 27,598 38,518 
Other haying and harvesting machinery. 24,075 81,427 (Al 9 23,172 29,768 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 

INEM Gach eee aera Med A terkiee cc se ke 6, 833 7,413 33 187 6,319 6, 689 
BPR CtOTS he the. eee kinks och ws ea 8,324 8,327 239 407 6,143 7,175 
Railway and street railway rolling-stock 5,902 28,520 12 — 1,048 1,841 
Passenger automobiles and chassis...... PAW OBE 28,040 487 1,526 322 639 
Ofthersmotoravehicless-e!-. nee eee 10,073 9,954 48 85 4,557 3,938 
Motor vehicle engines and parts......... 6, 273 15eSes 52 22 4,781 12, 266 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines...... 19, 498 34,318 254 296 5,312 19,797 
HIPS ANG WOAtS: ee wees ses okt bee 19,319 16,888 793 609 8, 633 12,001 
Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 69,361 32,640 780 a 63,043 25,940 
Aircraft engines and parts............... 34, 460 31, 485 1,629 233 20,808 23,253 
Aircraft parts, except engines............ 43,096 44,168 406 698 23,141 27,549 
Other vehicles 4 =, es LS 1,086 3,701 — 5 1,046 3,591 
Rubber tires and tubes.................. 7,630 11,044 8 10 4,440 7,547 
Communication and related equipment. . 51,789 52,193 eal 1,124 39,171 39,046 
Heating and refrigeration equipment. ... 5, 877 10,058 2,123 3,349 1,630 3,973 
Cooking equipment for food............. 2,713 2,952 1,323 1,829 942 536 
Electric lighting and distribution equip- 

METH 7.8 batten. Serene. os 2c eee 16, 280 19,251 1,215 742 5, 427 4,747 
Navigation equipment and parts......... 23,572 48, 820 84 290 12,295 17,419 
Other measuring, controlling, laboratory, 

medical and optical equipment........ 8, 663 15,029 437 994 4,085 5,726 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United States, 


by Section and Commodity, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


All Countries 


Section and Commodity 


Britain 


1962 


1963 


United States 


1962r 


$’000 


986 
1,807 
828 
2,553 
992 


478 
840 
236 


$000 


587 


$000 


256 
8,038 
4,793 
3,645 
3, 446 


6,065 
3, 826 
830 


544 
5,083 
2,034 
9,146 
2,064 
1,386 
3, 866 


10,243 


$000 


12,583 


ST | 


1962° 1963 
$000 $000 
End Products, Inedible—concl. 

Hand tools and miscellaneous cutlery.... 5,543 6, 233 
Office machines and equipment......... 33, 589 29, 929 
Other equipment and tools.............. 9,687 14,578 
Apparel and apparel accessories......... 9,757 14,744 
PGOLVECAT peated soto, cs Leese gate oe ore visited 5, 652 4,996 
Toys, games, sporting, recreation equip- 

TONCVT RS Os A ew A Oa 8,057 9,115 
Other personal and household goods..... 8,598 11,196 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. . 10,274 10,498 
Medical, ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

DCS Sa Oe leek cade dee. A 1, 268 1,304 
enoedumiatten sem, . beck sasaki 6,940 7,500 
MO LOSTAD MI COONS .ah A. Sie 6 cecersyeasosene,ojsbexe 4,498 5,508 
Firearms, ammunition and ordnance.... 10, 239 10,804 
Containers and closures.................. 5, 262 6, 864 
Prefabricated buildings and structures...| © 3,375 10,160 
Othermend products sc jodsetss.csie.s.0 6 vale ss 8,707 9, 666 

Special Transactions—Trade............ 14,849 24,714 
Shipments valued at less than $100 each! 6, 437 15,760 
Other special transactions—trade....... 8,413 8,955 

Totals, Exports.................. 6,178,528 | 6,798,529 


1 Prior to January 1963, included only shipments under $50. 


909,041 | 1,006,838 || 3,608,439 


3,766,380 


10.—_Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and from the 


United States, by Group and Commodity, 1962 and 1963 


All Countries 


Group and Commodity 


1962© 
$7000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. .. 754, 749 
Fruits and berries, fresh or chilled...... 99, 493 
Other fruits and fruit preparations....... 71, 834 
Vegetables, fresh or chilled.............. 55, 455 
Other vegetables and vegetable prepara- 

LOTR Ge re 9 Ae 2 a i a 2 14, 638 
Wereals UNMIWICAK 0. jo Sedeyte« ocd ok 52,478 
Cereals products and farinaceous sub- 

BUANCCS SS. cee katte 0 te TOM woe cde ne eat 9,931 
SEPDTC IRN ae cals oo See ek ee Se ee eed 56, 926 
Other sugar and sugar preparations...... 17,510 
Wocoa andichocolate...f Meenas. scenes 18,647 

DVL Re eS od, Boe ey Onto as Meee 62,180 
LED SER Rt Ag te 5 (Me lal tes 250 alee a 19 22,571 
Other foodstuffs, chiefly vegetable...... 228284 
Fodder and feed, except unmilled cereals 20,521 
Bemeracesin iiss shin... fo Meth as edwin orc 26, 730 
ROD ACCO. ttt sco Ae Petia soe ae ee 745} 
Oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels........ 48,211 
ils, Veretablewa....- hao onus dob tes 32,707 
Rubber, raw and partially manufactured 43, 290 
Rubber, manufactured.................. 37,481 
Other non-food products, chiefly veget- 

2) D(C he Be ae erterene 5S aaa a Mr i 34,391 

Animals and Animal Products.......... 156, 054 
Fish and marine animals................ 19,156 
UES ANC EO UCTS a0.) Sy skids Sines ase 23,141 
Hides, skins and leather................. 24, 899 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............. 28,524 
Other meat and meat preparations...... 17,305 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 12,353 


Other animals and animal products...... 30,676 


1963 
$’000 


864, 964 
102,653 
81,973 
54, 481 


19, 493 
41,725 


13, 464 
126,735 
21,012 


25,601 


166,937 
20, 147 
26,338 
22,349 
47,586 
14,917 
14, 834 
20,766 


Britain 


1962r 
$000 
38, 184 
15 
1,365 
2 


202 
40 


455 


1963 
$000 
36,847 
9 
1,282 
2 


349 


United States 


1962: 
$000 


422,750 
65, 264 
48,911 
51,247 


10,337 
51,126 


5,180 


4,620 
1,592 
12,293 
298 
9,909 
20,520 
1,302 
4,651 
39, 222 
14,948 
23,248 
30, 915 


27,166 


1963 
$000 


441,741 
65,716 
50, 859 
49,576 


12,871 
41,522 


8,302 
6 


5,561 
1,758 
14,609 
662 
23,105 
24,082 
1,561 
4,356 
44,348 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and from the 
United States, by Group and Commodity, 1962 and 1963—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Group and Commodity 
1962° 1963 1962r 1963 1962r 1963 
$000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Fibres, Textiles and Products........... 481,942 486,350 90,442 91,836 231, 952 218, 948 
Cotton, rawiand linterssta...<.....5 doo 56,395 53, 347 8 1 50,192 49,039 
Cotton fabrics Av ns eon fast head: 72,861 68,077 3, 236 Se 47, 880 41,364 
Other cottomproductsyasn.2....-.- gees. . 23,066 22,138 3,795 4,426 11,462 10, 409 
Flax, hemp, jute and products........... 30,938 32,186 4,936 5,081 4,367 4,398 
Wool and fine animal hair............... 31,780 89,994 18, 884 24,360 2,574 4,461 
Woolitabrics repairs sce ok., ce ckutcce sae 38,010 33,337 26, 865 22,050 2,198 2,420 
Other woolmproductsa).ee..<... 35 foes. 10, 434 12,195 6,395 7,728 1,090 1,320 
Synthetic fibres, yarns and cordage..... 22,494 21,067 2, 806 2,764 15,897 13,931 
Synthetic fibre fabricsscm.iae.. 4s seen. - 38,117 46, 212 14388 1,580 27,496 82,221 
Carpets, mats and other floor coverings. 11, 252 10, 685 2,710 2,734 2,367 1,734 
Apparel and apparel accessories.......... 71,728 67, 923 11,564 10, 162 20,158 15,913 
Other textile products...............006- 74, 868 79,189 7,860 7,67 46, 274 41,728 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper....... 291,475 291, 754 10,575 10,548 245,020 247,410 
He wim ber sear b iti o «PO oe ace, 6 sede 31, 236 31, 829 33 15 27,720 28,522 
Other wood, unmanufactured............ 35,017 35, 169 301 125 22, 887 25,124 
Wood; manifactured.§.240.4......+ ate 28,128 28,792 494 652 21,116 20,994 
Newspapers, magazines and periodicals. . 37,290 39,054 300 504 35, 287 36,572 
Books, pamphlets and tourist literature. 53, 224 54, 886 5, 383 5,518 42,154 43,377 
Other jprintedimattersde.tin.. 1 teee 26, 200 25,380 1, 263 eye! 23, 633 22,847 
Other paper and products............... 80,279 76,645 2,800 2,461 72,224 §9, 974 
Iron and Its Products................... 2,196,628 | 2,385,017 206,104 177,415 || 1,795,265 | 1,987,228 
TROMOLC ae pret eet eee 56,324 67, 873 — —_ 54, 665 63, 454 
Sicrapuironand BtCel wcdecprsyattevlecmeerace 12,619 18, 442 2 26 12,617 18,380 
Ferro-alloys, pigs, ingots, blooms and 

billets ater aoe seiaae acta ans 11, 437 12,193 362 519 5, 708 5,200 
Barsiand rods, Steele. saaweue ss ee cates 25,457 25, 764 2,360 2,391 5,643 5,672 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel.............. 57, 898 80,761 5,066 8,081 46, 267 61,151 
Other rolling-mill products, steel........ 28,131 30,185 3,565 4,370 16,925 15,523 
Pipes, tubes and fittings, iron and steel. . 49, 458 50,671 9,743 8,021 29,573 31,784 
Wire and wire products................:- ERP? 21,951 6,546 6, 964 (EDA: 7,826 
Engines, except aircraft engines.......... 121,677 143,781 12,022 11,484 104,710 125, 440 
Farm equipment and parts, except trac- 

LOTS ohevonties Senn Shhnte se ea See eT TS 113, 451 140, 244 2,070 2,105 106, 667 132, 457 
Tractors and parts, except engines....... 140, 287 183, 732 17,085 16,989 121, 483 162,904 
Hardwareiand cutlery... cises ewes oo ee 35,078 37, 629 3,596 4,768 24,127 25,342 
Household machinery... ee... 2. ee 28,071 26, 882 2,045 1, 633 22,934 21,464 
Mining and metallurgical machinery..... 41,973 38,416 1,928 2,330 38, 906 34, 382 
Business and printing machinery......... 104, 882 105, 294 5,922 9,073 86, 223 82,056 
Metalworking machinery................ 55,025 57, 868 8,407 7,413 41,576 42,890 
Other non-farm machinery.............. 445, 817 446,619 34,140 34,536 386, 945 387 , 269 
LOGS #..2. eh ERE CER 65 cee e eee 43, 608 65, 509 5,614 6,483 31,537 51,668 
Automobiles, freight and passenger...... 178, 955 116, 649 54,874 22,967 78,174 49 373 
Automobile parts, except engines........ 392, 687 489 , 057 8, 767 8,190 378, 809 476,170 
Other vehicles, chiefly of iron........... 24,297 27,939 4,660 4,538 17,796 21,174 
Cooking and heating apparatus.......... 32,038 28,425 623 673 30,397 7 awh Wy 
Firearms and ammunition............... 19,786 12, 460 4,471 2,097 132788 7,197 
Other iron and steel products............ 156, 350 156,674 12,237 11,765 132,595 131,235 

Non-ferrous Metals and Products...... 598, 756 603, 949 70,639 75,099 395, 142 378,471 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap. . 62,277 67,149 3 12,226 11323 
Other aluminum and products........... 39,592 44,729 10, 206 6, 227 27,748 36, 630 
Brass and copper and products.......... 28,953 34,147 2,603 5,102 24,137 25, 630 
Ni¢kel and. alloys=.sceoGheasta. one 15, 894 21, 832 162 141 5, 876 5,504 
Precious metals and products, except gold 40,030 BL 17,216 14, 134 If,2s0 15,410 
Mintand. productasin sbateoes.. 4. Sees. 6, 262 11,725 523 1,518 526 775 
Zines including alloy se. hess alec sceeh... 4,421 4,941 140 159 3,995 4,431 
Watches andislocks. . 4 25.0... 4. 16).4 13,065 13,506 1,594 2,201 2,653 2,475 
Electric generators and motors.......... 30,814 37,065 9,893 14, 882 20,177 20,639 
Electronic tubes and semi-conductors.... 20, 702 24,136 1,324 2,046 16, 865 18,788 
Other electrical apparatus............... 273, 800 250, 290 20,737 21,510 223, 830 198, 425 
Plumbing equipment and fittings........ 8,900 7,570 829 524 6, 685 5, 897 
Other non-ferrous metals and products... 54,047 55,336 5,411 6, 582 33,191 32,544 

Non-metallic Minerals and Products.... 710,851 755,729 32,443 30,308 273,190 280, 287 
Asbestos and asbestos-cement basic prod- 

LCUS.. 6. Se4-tile bicke reich oe eee it lecres ct Me 4,940 5, 287 965 1,080 3,397 3,743 
Glaycand products... £.t0.secs.de tees 48,542 50,020 15, 644 15,060 26, 608 28,054 

OSL i thay ee eis te site eee oan ace ate es 74,171 78,632 513 403 73,658 78, 228 
Cos) Products sf cre ebb. locke s sts eee 15,454 16,358 1,780 2,194 13,627 14,161 
Gilasw'and gingBWATe.. i avec esd. ©. ona 78,720 77,086 7,497 6,610 50, 426 49,293 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and from the 
United States, by Group and Commodity, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


All Countries Britain United States 
Group and Commodity >] 
1962r 1963 1962° 1963 1962r 1963 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Non-metallic Minerals and Products— 

concluded 
Pemoleum crude y.60)5.. WI e. ee. 304, 898 334, 761 — — 941 40 
Fuel oil, except kerosene................% 60,159 65, 282 356 — 8, 886 8,757 
Other petroleum products............... 41,382 44,789 248 567 34, 607 35, 261 
mtone.and producetstivii:. cis ws. e eens 44,640 45,363 2,035 1, 658 36, 223 37,709 
Other non-metallic minerals and products 87,944 38,150 3,405 2,130 24,817 25,040 

Chemicals and Allied Products.......... 394, 660 410,326 35,391 32,685 320,072 336, 065 

SES 1e piel sorte peti hye a Bee, Be ae Aig 8,316 9,770 1,213 1,302 4,904 5,875 
Drugs, medicines, agricultural chemicals 38, 896 40,194 4,260 5,951 29, 366 27,974 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 15,176 13,109 36 27 12, 258 11,062 
Toiletries, cleaners, household chemicals 12,167 11,619 672 641 10,368 9,795 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p..........2000. 26,986 30,457 4,011 3,977 20,614 24,020 
Plastic materials, not shaped............ 53,205 54,176 1,325 1,180 48 , 626 49,083 
Plastic film and sheet.'.............l0br. 24,161 24,297 1,555 1,412 20, 269 20,878 
Other plastics, basic shapes and forms... 10,181 12,510 299 521 9,466 11, 449 
Plastics manufactures, n.o.p............- 31,685 - 30,660 598 573 28, 322 27,628 
Dyestuffs, except dyeing extracts........ 14,048 15,013 1,672 1,695 7,039 7,754 
Pigments, lakes and toners.............. 10,531 11,501 660 760 9,207 9,831 
Paints and related products............. 8,040 8,195 361 452 7,596 7,638 
Other chemicals‘and allied products..... 141, 269 148, 825 18,630 14,194 }} ~ 112,037 123,077 

Miscellaneous Commodities............. 672,659 593,182 65, 034 57, 743 529,983 457,771 

Tan coetep neers avec prramewesiari rar aber ra! Gtshercrevens 19,081 20,313 3,126 3,417 12,716 12,838 
Toys and sporting goods................. 20,757 21,508 2,685 3,108 9, 868 9,642 
MIAME ee io, 61 ae Sq wa eed ones 21,625 20, 240 5,295 3,667 2,049 1,845 
HREM COratore..... 2. . 2. BAe. arte ks vee 24,647 22,174 3,206 3,313 20,740 17,751 
Other household and personal equipment 25,362 24,218 1,968 1,702 14, 693 13,720 
Musical instruments, phonographs, re- 

COB) 26 SAE at Ae Boeke DR ees iam Be og Pt 18,173 19,091 4,523 4,945 9,913 9,976 
Scientific and educational equipment.... 72,640 83, 218 3,227 3, 700 56, 746 67, 763 
Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 22,123 760 21,283 
Aircraft engines and parts............... 259,251 47,766 29,633 18, 290 229, 420 29,4389 
EamEcratt DATGSN. woe... 2. ate ckhoe ks bee 90,060 5,558 84, 255 
Ships, boats and parts, except engines... 6,792 6,503 562 762 4,957 4,221 
BPOe VONICIES <6... dae Foe voc sh eects 8,785 8,275 116 102 8,551 8,037 
Canadian goods returned................ 34, 167 88, 457 1,655 1,694 28,717 33, 033 
Shipments under $100 in value........... 85,504 92,902 2,820 2,592 80, 182 87,729 
Other miscellaneous commodities....... 75, 876 76,333 6, 208 4,131 51, 432 56, 239 


Totals, Imports.................. 6,257,776 | 6,558,208 563, 062 526,850 || 4,299,539 | 4,444,556 


Section 5.—Trade by Origin and Degree of Manufacture 


The classifications of trade statistics according to origin and degree of manufacture are 
not included in this volume; they will be replaced in future editions by statistics calculated 
on new concepts of imports and exports by stage of fabrication. 


Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


In recent years there has been a substantial increase in the value of Canada’s exports 
and imports. Changes in the value of trade, however, are the joint product of changes in 
the volume of goods traded and in the prices at which transactions are conducted. To 
assess the significance of value changes, it is desirable to isolate the contributions made to 
them by the price and volume factors. 

Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide this in- 
formation. These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) calculated 
from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on wholesale and retail prices. 
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Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities representing the greater part of 
export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted by the percentage of 1948 trade 
represented by each commodity in the sample in obtaining group and total indexes. By 
dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects of price change are removed 
from the values, or by dividing the price index into an index of values on the same time- 
base an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of trade from year to year. 


The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs from that of the regular 
trade statistics, the changes being desirable to simplify the pricing problem. The chief 
differences are that the first two main groups of the trade statistics have been combined 
into one group, ‘agricultural and animal products’, and that the sub-group ‘‘rubber and 
its products” has been transferred from this group to the ‘‘miscellaneous” group. The 
declared values of domestic exports and imports have been revised to cover the adjustment 
for “Special Transactions—Non-Trade’”’. An explanation of that adjustment is given at 
p. 912. Table 11 shows the revised values of trade adjusted for pricing purposes and the 
value, price and volume indexes of Canadian trade for 1960-63. 


11.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1960-63 


Commodity Group! 1960 | 1961r | 1962r | 1963 


DECLARED VALUES 


$000 $’000 $’000 $000 

Domestic Exports) 2226. See th eee CA ee 5,255,575 | 5,754,986 | 6,178,523 6,798,529 
ANoricultural and animalproducts. ered: «..cmeeearee. cee 1,142,428 | 1,434,668 | 1,418,138 1,642,595 
Pibresiandetvextilestt wee, su) are Sevehasras sie eae rene ee 40,518 44,661 48,193 59,306 
Wood" productstand papers ee oc ck tiles lok Ge hee enc ene 1,591,919 1, 639, 3438 1,718,306 1,838,913 
Iron and steel and products.................00- CRS RICO cd 605, 960 603,099 747, 887 931,727 
Non-ferrous metals and products..............cccccccccceees 1,213,999 | 1,209,545 | 1,234,139 1,244,312 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............ceeeecceces 339, 569 428,586 545,508 578, 205 
@Ghemuicals-and fertilizersteees ees. Ae es Cee 237, 687 248, 326 248,399 261,342 
Miscellancousy. .tson seen oc coon etc. chee eee to cae 83, 495 146,757 217,953 242,129 

Emports: to Fee oe. aes ee ee ee co ee ks Oe Bee ee 5,482,695 | 5,768,578 | 6,257,814 6,558, 847 
Agricultural and animal products 737,710 787,213 830, 032 949, 947 
‘Kibres and textiles) ap feees on. eee. at a. ee 431,975 458, 488 481,952 486,349 
Wood productsrandipapers sath retin. tae ae een aerate 256, 701 265,577 283, 333 284, 350 
Troniand steel and productac:: :<: sea ous . 24.228. 269.5. 1 ae 2,046,258 | 1,918,163 | 2,189,653 2,378, 291 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............-cccccceceee: 476,633 524,033 609, 668 615,030 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............c-ccceeee: 660, 749 671, 202 700, 009 743,557 
Chemucals andtfertilizersa. esse cs osteo chien ts. cee 346,972 380, 134 405, 503 422,529 
Miscellaneous ace cc tee sete re eee Meee coheed oa ee nes 525,698 763,768 757, 663 678,795 

VALUE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

Doniestie Exports); 725 2 WA a ee eee 172.5 188.9 202.8 22302 
Agricultural and animal products. .24.05<<c20.ccsoscucessaet 109.3 137.2 135.07, 167.1 
Hibres and textilesy: Ole: oe; she cau te cc ce eee ee ee 88.9 98.0 105.8 130.2 
Wood productsand=papen eee ee eee 166.9 171.9 180.2 192.8 
Tronand steer and productaci<65 als seen eecse elton 167.0 166.2 206.1 256.7 
Non-ferrous metals and products............secccescceeecece 311.0 309.9 816.2 318.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............cceceeeess 357.8 451.5 574.7 609.2 
Chemicals'and fertilizers). ccd. a. ee eee 297.7 311.0 Sy Baal 327.3 
Ditscelicteys 6s Mee eit ate S eWsicn Bet tee ee ee f1322 198.9 295.4 328.2 

Imports, PROMI ee Ce ae ee ARCS . eae 209.4 220.3 239.0 250.5 
Agricultural and animal products 183.4 195.7 206.4 236.1 
Hipres. afta (eigen. roe, Mat as ee ee 122.8 130.3 137.0 138.2 
Woodiproduetsand ‘papers JUs0- tee. A ek PR 363.9 376.5 401.7 403.1 
iron and gteel and products.8% io diolecniy nactssid hale imncds ome ak 261.2 244.9 279.5 303.6 
Non-ferrous metals and products..........cccecceecceceeccs 305.6 335.9 390.8 394.2 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............eecceeceues 109.5 11133 116.0 123.2 
Ghemicalg and fertilizers cnc lence. vents (it ha cases 286.1 313.4 334.3 348.4 
Miscellawegus.. :.s..Vo> GEN ee Pleas Oak Dee 405.5 589.1 584.4 523.6 


. 1 ape groups, although classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text 
above). 
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11.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1960-63—concluded 


ee cr a ee eee ee eee ee 


1960 | 1961 


Commodity Group! 


1962° | 1963 


Price Inprxrs 


(1948=100) 

GRR OSS UCN SO ee ee ee a re 123.0 124.0 128.1 128.9 
Agricultural and animal products..............0c0c0.00.0 0, 99.6 101.9 108.6 108.0 
Permerentiee tiles Sit o67 ay SPS. I? fh ya) Le 110.5 15 11452 119.5 
rrr procucey and paper. 20 oe ola. ca been cee cccln., 118.5 116.0 116.3 117.8 
geanvand steel andiproduets.! f 6. 0. es soos ecb be. 162.8 167.1 172.4 174.4 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............0.ececececee... 148.8 152.4 159.9 162.3 
Non-metallic minerals and products......................... 165.3 169.2 Wea 172.5 
Sromicals'and fertilizers; 2. ia:s..!5 us. 00S CE coe 0 no OL 115.3 114.2 114.3 108.3 
ND ei Rn Bie a nd, Pes, ee) 133.9 131.6 132.2 13ba2 

Oe eee ree. ce ee RN, BaTiO ETO 115.5 119.1 124.5 129.4 
Agricultural and animal products.............0.00c00050.... 91.1 94.8 98.1 AS oi 
Me PNEEY REXULION Te oe M5 oo ote onc eo cs Scat che ecccucewscecs 85.0 89.0 93.2 96.5 
DE GOR DEOMUCES aNd ANE « )eis cia inos a cnkaieow Ee Ske dace ulema kk 142.2 144.8 150.7 151.6 
Bromand sce) aid products... ..4..-.cccecen-dececec. hewn s. 146.5 153.4 162.0 163.8 
Non-ferrous metals and products............0.cccccececeeen. 138.3 141.3 148.4 148.2 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............+......... 98.6 101.0 104.2 108.0 
Chemicals atid fertilizers. (05000. bee e. 111.9 116.4 L21e8 120.5 
Sem aROOUS NT Ge. eae tes dah beers exihs Assert cetese 125.7 114.8 119.6 117.9 

VoLtuME INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

BEMRPCTOIG PAUOEOG Seve es en en, Fe EA TE 140.2 152.3 158.3 173.2 
Agricultural and animal products............0.0.000000000., 109.7 134.6 125.0 145.5 
Bree extiles Aen SOUT ine. Leal, bei lye 80.5 87.9 92.6 109.0 
Wood products and paper... . 2268). 225, J, oO Ie 140.8 148.2 154.9 163.7 
Promiand-«t06l and. products. ic ivsii's sis ceed wonvanvleloaleniaee 102.6 99.5 119.5 147.2 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............eceeceecee eee. 209.0 203.3 197.7 196.4 

on-metallic minerals and products...............00.000000. 216.5 266.8 333.5 Sooue 
Chemicals and fertilizers. §.j.ics< ewer ods gers nde oas of de owaril 258.2 Deine lee 802.2 
BeeneeOUs he eyes, J An. . eee tee 84.5 151.1 223.4 242.8 

OS CR sinc hha aca vrerk ok i Se NG DM IER Bitte ae 181.3 | - 185.0 192.0 193.6 
Agricultural and animal products................ec0000000.. 201.3 206.4 210.4 199.0 
REM ORO CCR eee ha), . MKC he oua*scwuen cine 141.6 146.4 147.0 143.2 
wood products and' paper. 2 e.  T RS es ee 255.9 260.0 266.6 265.9 
Fron. nad steeliand product) iii sie) dolce desw eve deran ce. 178.3 159.6 172.5 185.3 
Non-ferrous metals and products..............0.ececee0 ee... 221.0 237.7 263.3 266.1 

on-metallic minerals and products...............0.eceeeeee 111.0 110.2 LUT 114.2 
[TO SESS CS S16 ne 255.7 269.2 274.5 289.1 
MER MOINES Oe hie Mee oe ec ad ee, Sealy 322.6 $1352 488.6 444.1 


so) groups, although classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, 
p- i 


PART III.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign Trade Services* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that 
two-way trade should be encouraged so that goods and services may be accepted in partial 
payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commod- 
ities not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some of these are required for 
industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Canadian standard of living. 


* Prepared in the several branches and agencies concerned, and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Although numerous private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with foreign 
exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association of manu- 
facturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government representa- 
tives. The federal Department of Trade and Commerce, the primary function of which is 
the promotion of external trade, makes available to business men a wide variety of services 
to assist them in selling their products abroad. These services are provided by the Depart- 
ment’s head office in Ottawa, five regional offices in Canada, and a corps of trade commis- 
sioners stationed around the world. 


Services available from the various branches, divisions and agencies of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are described below. The work of these entities is inter-related, 
each operating in its own field but working closely with the others to effect the over-all 
objective of trade promotion. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service is the overseas 
arm of the Department and is actively engaged in the promotion of Canadian trade and the 
protection of Canada’s commercial interests; 65 offices are maintained in 47 countries, of 
which 47 posts form part of Canadian Government diplomatic missions abroad and 18 are 
separate trade commissioner posts. 


Every effort is made by the trade commissioners to bring Canadian exporters and 
prospective buyers together. On their own initiative, and in response to requests from the 
Department and Canadian business men, they study potential markets for specific Canadian 
commodities and services. Reports are provided on the demand in the country concerned, 
prices, competition, trade and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging require- 
ments, credit terms, channels of distribution, labelling regulations, etc. Inquiries from 
local business men for goods obtainable from Canada are forwarded to the Department in 
Ottawa, or directly to Canadian firms in a position to supply the products required. 


The supervision of Canadian exhibits at overseas trade fairs and the provision of 
assistance to participating Canadian firms is an important function of many offices. Trade 
commissioners make local arrangements for and travel with Canadian trade missions visiting 
overseas markets. They also seek sources of supply for a wide variety of goods on behalf 
of Canadian importers. 


In developing trade opportunities, Canada’s trade commissioners travel extensively in 
their territories, visit leading industrial and commercial centres, and call on government 
officials, business men, trade associations and municipal authorities. They establish social 
contacts with commercial interests, thereby developing goodwill for Canada and Canadian 
products, while creating connections for Canadian exporters and facilitating the collection 
of trade information. They return to Canada at periodic intervals and make tours of 
Canadian industrial and commercial centres. Such direct contacts enable them to discuss 
specific problems with business men and bring into focus the Canadian commercial scene. 


In countries where Canada has a diplomatic mission, the Canadian trade office is the 
commercial division and the trade commissioner has the rank of Minister (Commercial), — 
Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. When 
attached to a consulate, he carries the title of Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Consul 
(Commercial), or Vice-Consul (Commercial), according to his rank, in addition to that of 
Trade Commissioner. He may also be the Consul General, in charge of the office. Where 
trade offices are detached and do not form part of a diplomatic mission, the trade commis- 
sioner may also be required to undertake consular, immigration and other duties as the sole 
representative of Canada. 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT AUG. 22, 1964 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 
Territory includes Paraguay. 


AUSTRALIA.— 
Sydney: Commercial Secretary for Canada, 21st Floor A.M.P. Bldg., Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Mail: P.O. Box 3952 G.P.O. 
Melbourne: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Mobile Centre, 2 City Road, South Melbourne. 
Canberra: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Common- 
wealth Ave., Canberra. 


Avustrisa.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Obere Donaustrasse 49/51, Vienna II. Mail: P.O. 
Box 190, Vienna 1/8. Territory includes Albania, Bulgaria, SPOS ees Hungary, Romania 
and Yugoslavia. 


-Betarum.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels 4. Territory 
includes Luxembourg, European Economic Community, European Atomic Energy Community 
and European Coal and Steel Community. 


BRAZIL.— 
Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presi- 
dente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. Mail: Caixa Postal 2164-ZC-00. 


Sao Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de 
Abril 252, Sao Paulo. Mail: Caixa Postal 6034. 


BritTaIn.— 

London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, One Grosvenor 
Square, London W.1 

Liverpool: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Bldg., Water Street, 
Liverpool. 

Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George St., 
Glasgow C.2, Scotland. 

Stade ate Government Trade Commissioner, 15-17 Chichester St., Belfast 1, Northern 

reland. 


CaMEROON.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Soppo Priso Bldg., rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde. Mail: P.O. Box 572. Territory includes Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Gabon. 


Cryton.—Commercial Division, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s Road, 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Mail: P.O. Box 1006. 


Cuite.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 5th Floor, Agustinas 1225, Santiago. Mail: 
Casilla 771. 


Cotomsp1a.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco de Los Andes, Carrera 10, 
No. 16-92, Bogota. Airmail: Apartado Aereo 8582. Surface Mail: Apartado 1618. Territory 
includes Ecuador. 


Conao.—Chargé d’ Affaires, Canadian Embassy, C.C.C.I. Bldg., Boulevard Albert let, Leopold- 
ville 1. Mail: Boite Postale 8341. 


Cusa.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Calle 30, No. 518, esquina 7a Avenida, Mira- 
mar, Havana. Mail: Gaveta 6125. 


DrnMARK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


Dominican Rerusiic.—Commercial Counsellor and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Copello 
408. Calle El Conde, Santo Domingo. Mail: Apartado 1393. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 


France.—Minister-Counsellor (Economic/Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, 
Paris 8°. Territory includes Algeria and Morocco. 


GERMANY .— 
Bad Godesberg: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kennedy-Allee 35, Bad Godes- 
berg. 
Duesseldorf: Consul, Canadian Consulate, Koenigsallee 82, 4 Duesseldorf 1. 
Hamburg: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg. 
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GHANA.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, E115/3 Independ- 
ence Ave., Accra. Mail: P.O. Box 1639. Territory includes Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Togo and Upper Volta. 


GreEEcE.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens 138. 
Territory includes Turkey. 


GuATEMALA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone 1, Guatemala 
City, C.A. Airmail P.O. Box 400. Surface mail: P.O. Box 444. Territory includes Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone, 


Hartt.—Chargé d’Affaires ad interim and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Route du Canape Vert, 
St. Louis de Turgeau, Port-au-Prince. Mail: P.O. Box 826. 


Hona Kona.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Bldg., Hong Kong. Mail: P.O. Box 126. Territory includes Cambodia, Com- 
munist China, Laos, Viet Nam and Macao. 


INDIA.— 
New Delhi: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 13 Golf Links Road, New Delhi 1. Mail: 
P.O. Box 11. Territory includes Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim. 


Bombay: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, 
Bombay 1-BR. Mail: P.O. Box 886. 


IrnaAnN.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke Bldg., Corner of Takht Jamshid Ave. 
and Forsat St., Tehran. Mail: P.O. Box 1610. 


IRELAND.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


IsraAEL.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 84 Hahashmonaim St., Tel Aviv. Mail: P.O. 
Box 20140. Territory includes Cyprus. 


ITALY.— 
Rome: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. De Rossi 27, Rome. Territory 
includes Libya and Malta. 


Mitan: Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Via Pirelli 19, 
Milan. Mail: G.P. 3977. 


JAMAICA.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 32 Duke St. (corner 
Duke and Barry Sts.), Kingston. Mail: P.O. Box 225. Territory includes Bahamas and 
British Honduras. 


JAPAN.—Minister (Commercial) , Canadian Embassy, 16, Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka, Mina- 
toku, Tokyo. Mail: c/o Akasaka Post Office, Tokyo. Territory includes Korea and Okinawa. 


LesBANon.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Alpha Bldg., Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. 
Mail: ei Postale 2300. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf Area, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. 


Matays1a.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, American International Building, Robin- 
son Road and Telegraph Street, Singapore. Mail: P.O. Box 845. 


Mexico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Melchor Ocampo 463, 7th Floor, Mexico 5, 
D.F. Mail: Apartado Postal 5-364. 


NETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague. 


New ZEeaLAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Bldg., Wellington. Mail: P.O. Box 1660. Territory includes Fiji, Western 
Samoa, Tahiti and Tonga. 


NiGEeRIA.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 4th Floor Bar- 
clays Bank Bldg., 40 Marina Road, Lagos. Mail: P.O. Box 851. Territory includes Dahomey, 
Gambia, Niger, Senegal and Sierra Leone. 


Norway.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 1. Mail: 
P.O. Box 1379—Vika. Territory includes Iceland. 


PAKISTAN.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metropole, 
Victoria Road, Karachi. Mail: P.O. Box 3703. Territory includes Afghanistan. 


Peru.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San Mar- 
tin, Lima. Mail: Casilla 1212. Territory includes Bolivia. 
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PuripPrnes.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, L & S Bldg., 
3rd Floor, 1414 Dewey Blvd., Manila. Mail: P.O. Box 1825. Territory includes Republic of 
China (Taiwan). 


PortuGat.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4°D°, 
Say Territory includes Angola, Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese 
uinea. 


SoutH AFrRica.— 
Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mobil House, 17th Floor, Corner 
Rissik and De Villiers Sts., Johannesburg. Mail: P.O. Box 715. Territory includes 
Malagasy, Mauritius, Mozambique and Reunion. 


Cape Town: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 13th Floor, African Life Centre, St. 


George’s St., Cape Town. Mail: P.O. Box 683. Territory includes St. Helena and South 
West Africa. 


SoutHERN Ruoprsta.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 8th Floor, Grindlay’s Bank 
Chambers, Baker Avenue, Salisbury. Mail: P.O. Box 2133. 


~  Sparn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 


88, Madrid. Mail: Apartado 117. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibral- 
tar, Rio Muni and Rio de Oro. 


SwrEpen.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Strandvagen, 7-C, Stockholm. Mail: 
P.O. Box 14042. Territory includes Finland. 


SwitTzERLAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. Terri- 
tory includes Tunisia. 


TRINIDAD AND Tosaco.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Mail: P.O. Box 125. Territory includes Bar- 
bados, Windward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana, French Guiana, Surinam, Guade- 

loupe and Martinique. 


Unton or Soviet Socratist Repusitics.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 23 Starokon- 
yushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 


Unitep Aras Repusitic.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, 
Garden City, Cairo. Mail: Kasr el Doubara Post Office. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Yemen. 


UNITED STATES.— 

Washington: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 36, D.C. 

New York City: Deputy Counsul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York City 19. Territory includes Bermuda. 

Panes: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 607 Boylston St., 

oston 16. 

Chicago: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 310 South Michigan 
Ave., Suite 2000, Chicago 4. 

Cleveland: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Illuminating Building, 55 
Public Square, Cleveland. 

Detroit: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 
26. 


Los Angeles: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth St., 
Los Angeles 14. 

New Orleans: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Suite 1710, 225 
Baronne St., New Orleans 12. 

Philadelphia: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia 2. 

San Francisco: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 333 Montgomery St., San Fran- 

‘eisco 4. Territory includes Hawaii. 

Seattle: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Bldg., Seventh Ave. at 

Olive Way, Seattle 1. Territory includes Alaska. 


Urvuauay.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, 
Montevideo. Mail: Casilla Postal 852. Territory includes Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad 
a oxen Tamanaco, Caracas. Mail: Apartado 11452-Este. Territory includes Netherlands 
Antilles. 
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Trade Fairs and Missions Branch.—It is the function of this Branch, through its 
Trade Fairs Abroad Division and its Trade Missions Division, to organize and co-ordinate 
the trade fairs and missions programs sponsored by the Department. Liaison within the 
Department and program development are conducted through advisory committees— 
one on trade fairs abroad and another on trade missions. Each committee is convened and 
chaired by the Director of the Branch and includes representatives of all trade promotion 
Branches of the Department. 


The 1964 program of the Trade Fairs Abroad Division included exhibits at 45 trade 
fairs held in the United States, Britain and six other European countries, Israel and Japan. 
At most of these exhibitions, selected Canadian companies displayed their products in 
individual booths within a Canadian exhibit. However, eight of the exhibits were trade 
information booths manned primarily by departmental personnel. The 20 trade missions 
organized in 1964 by the Trade Missions Division included ten teams of Canadian business 
men sent abroad to study special markets in Europe, the United States, the Caribbean, 
Australasia and Africa and ten groups of business visitors brought to Canada from France, 
Italy, Uruguay, India, Japan, Britain, Chile, Iran and Venezuela. Both Divisions work in 
close co-operation with trade associations and other interested organizations outside the 
Department. 


Office of Trade Relations and Trade Policy.—The function of the Office of Trade 
Relations and Trade Policy is to safeguard and improve terms of access for Canadian ex- 
porters in foreign markets. The Office is concerned with the conduct of Canadian trade 
relations with other countries, including the negotiation and administration of trade agree- 
ments and Canadian participation in international trade conferences such as those of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It endeavours to find practical solutions for 
tariffs and other difficulties encountered in foreign markets by Canadian exporters and, as 
a service to exporters, provides expert information, advice and assistance on foreign tariffs, 
import and exchange controls, documentation requirements and other foreign governmental 
regulations affecting Canada’s trade. The Office also has responsibilities in relation to the 
export financing facilities available for the development of exports of Canadian capital 
equipment. Through the Area Divisions—Commonwealth, United States, European, 
Latin American and Asia and Middle East—the Office is the central point of contact be- 
tween Canada’s trade commissioners abroad and the Department in Ottawa. 


Trade Services Branch.—The functions of this Branch relate to transportation 
problems, export and import controls, trade directories, the administration of the five 
Regional Offices and the provision of general guidance to firms seeking entry into the export 
field. These activities are conducted by three Divisions: the Transportation Division is 
concerned primarily with industrial transportation from the user’s point of view, keeping in 
touch with developments and trends in shipping services and in freight rates; the Trade 
Controls Division administers the controls established under the Export and Import Per- 
mits Act; and the Allied Services Division administers the Department’s Regional Offices 
and compiles the Exporter’s Directory, a confidential list of firms engaged in or seriously 
interested in exporting commodities or services. 


Commodity Branches.—The Commodities and Industries Services include three 
commodity Branches—the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, the Industrial Materials 
Branch and the Manufacturing Industries and Engineering Branch. These Branches 
provide the main link with industry and maintain close contact with the business com- 
munity to be familiar with the production and supply conditions in Canada. Emphasis is 
placed in the search for products and services, the sale of which can be promoted abroad. 


The Agriculture and Fisheries Branch is organized into four divisions to cover fisheries, 
grain, livestock, and animal products and plant products. The Industrial Materials 
Branch is composed of three divisions to handle chemicals, forest products and metals and 
minerals. The Manufacturing Industries and Engineering Branch is organized into three 
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divisions responsible for appliances and commercial machinery, engineering and equipment 
and textiles and consumer goods. _ These divisions are staffed by Commodity Officers who 
are specialists in their fields and are available to assist Canadian business men. 


Commodity Officers visit manufacturing plants and production facilities, attend and 
address meetings of business associations and study groups and prepare product reports and 
market surveys. They constitute the principal channel through which information on 
Canadian products and services reaches Canadian trade commissioners abroad and the 
channel through which information on sales opportunities in foreign countries is dissemi- 
nated to industry in Canada. They continually analyse reports from trade commissioners 
abroad to determine potential markets for commodities and services of interest to Canadian 
industry. In co-operation with the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, they 
assist in making arrangements for the display of commodities in trade fairs throughout the 
world to introduce Canadian products into new markets. They organize and accompany 
departmental trade missions and serve as delegates to international commodity conferences 
to study world market conditions and to consider corrective adjustments in conjunction 
_ with industrial advisers. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The function of the Trade Publicity Branch of the Depart- 
ment is to promote an awareness of, and interest in, Canadian products in foreign markets 
and to publicize the activities of all Branches, so as to further the Department’s objectives 
both in Canada and abroad. All communications media are employed to these ends, with 
particular emphasis on the graphic arts. The Branch has three main divisions. 


The Editorial and Art Services Division is responsible for the writing, art work, design 
and production of all advertising and printed matter for the Department. Although its 
interests range over all aspects of the Department’s work, the primary objective is to pub- 
licize Canadian products in foreign markets through the production of booklets, catalogues, 
folders, posters and other material prepared for distribution at trade fairs abroad or at 
points being visited by Canadian trade missions. Advertising campaigns, using all appro- 
priate media, are prepared to attract attention to Canadian exhibits at trade fairs or to 
acquaint foreign audiences with the services and assistance available to them from the Trade 
Commissioner Service at posts abroad. Canada Courier, a publication on Canadian exports 
and exporters, is distributed to business men abroad at periodic intervals. A second Divi- 
sion produces Foreign Trade, a fortnightly magazine, and Commerce extérieur, a monthly, 
which are distributed to Canadian subscribers. Each issue contains information on foreign 
exchange rates, trade and tariff regulations, marketing information and other valuable 
trade data. Articles by trade commissioners abroad discuss marketing needs and require- 
ments in the areas they serve. The Media Relations Division prepares and distributes 
press releases, articles, photographs, speeches and background information to newspapers, 
radio and television stations, magazines and trade publications throughout Canada. It 
provides publicity material for distribution by trade commissioners abroad and distributes 
motion picture films and TV film clips to promote interest in Canada as a supplier of a wide 
range of commodities. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Commission organizes, 
designs, produces and administers all Canadian exhibits at fairs and exhibitions abroad in 
which the Canadian Government participates and also advises private exhibitors and their 
agents on the best means of displaying Canadian products at trade fairs. It acts as a 
central service agency for all government departments and agencies in the preparation of 
conventional exhibits and displays for showing in Canada and is responsible for interna- 
tional fairs and exhibitions held in Canada that are financed and sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—The Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau is in operation to encourage tourist travel to Canada and to co-ordinate the tourist 
promotion conducted by the provinces, transportation companies and national, regional 
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and local tourist associations. 'The Bureau undertakes extensive tourist advertising cam- 
paigns abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television outlets, and annually handles more than 1,000,000 inquiries from potential 
visitors to Canada. ‘Tourist offices are operated in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis and Los Angeles in the United States, and in London, England. Also, the 
Bureau has field representation in Paris, France, and Duesseldorf, Germany. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation was established under 
the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) 
and is administered by a Board of Directors that includes the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance. It operates in two fields—export 
credits insurance and export financing. 


Insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business in Canada to 
cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection against risks 
involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods, or the rendering 
of engineering, construction, technical or similar services. The main risks covered include: 
insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the 
buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import 
licence or the imposition of restrictions on the importation of goods not previously subject 
to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, 
revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. The insurance is available under three main 
classifications—general commodities, capital goods and services. General commodities 
policies cover a policyholder’s export sales to all countries except the United States for a 
period of one year, and are renewable. Two types are available: the contracts policy, 
which insures an exporter against loss from the time he books an order until payment is 
received; or the shipments policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the 
exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance of capital goods 
offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, heavy machinery, etc., where 
extended credit up to a maximum of five years may be necessary. Specific policies are 
issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms and conditions are the 
same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. Specific policies are also 
issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar service contracts entered 
into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries who have agreed to purchase 
such services. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a 
small percentage of the risk involved, and the same principle operates in the distribution of 
recoveries obtained after the payment of a claim. The Corporation, when authorized by 
the Governor in Council, may enter into certain contracts of insurance, which, although 
they would impose upon the Corporation a liability for a term or in an amount in excess of 
that normally undertaken, would, in the opinion of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
be considered in the national interest. ‘The Corporation also administers direct financing 
facilities available under the Act in cases where export sales involving capital goods are of 
such a nature as to warrant credit terms in excess of five years. The Corporation, when 
authorized by the Governor in Council, buys the promissory notes or other negotiable 
instruments of the foreign purchaser. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs. 
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Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British 
Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Common- 
wealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide for rates of duty, on 
certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates 
and lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 


- .countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 


portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act, as amended effective Sept. 6, 1958, provides 
that the value for duty of imported goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as 
established in the home market of the exporter at the time when and place from which 
the goods are shipped directly to Canada when sold ‘‘(a) to purchasers located at that 
place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s length and who are at the same or substantially 
the same trade level as the importer, and (6) in the same or substantially the same quanti- 
ties for home consumption in the ordinary course of trade under competitive conditions’. 
In cases where like goods are not sold for home consumption but similar goods are sold, 
the value for duty shall be the cost of production of the goods imported plus an amount 
for gross profit equal in percentage to that earned on the sale of similar goods in the country 
of export. The value for duty ordinarily may not be less than the amount for which the 
goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon after their 
shipment from the country of export. Internal taxes in the country of export (when not 
incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping goods to Canada and similar charges do 
not normally form part of the value for duty. There are, of course, further provisions for 
determining value for duty under the Act. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than the fair market value and the goods are of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. ad valorem. These pro- 
visions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by exporting 
to Canada at less than the going prices. 


* Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff. 
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Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as ‘home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Tariff Act and applies to 
imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods to be consumed 
in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
at p. 113 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


Canada accords preferential tariff treatment to all members of the Commonwealth and 
dependent territories with the exception of Hong Kong. In addition, preferences are 
extended to the Republics of Ireland and South Africa. The preferential arrangements 
with Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies and the Republics of Ireland and 
South Africa are governed by bilateral trade agreements. A number of Commonwealth 
countries—India, Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya—do not 
accord preferential tariff treatment to Canadian goods. Canada’s arrangements and 
agreements with Commonwealth countries have been modified on a number of occasions by 
the negotiations which Commonwealth countries have had with their non-Commonwealth 
trading partners in GATT. 


Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on Jan. 
1, 1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules and 
regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. On Dec. 31, 1963, there were 60 
full members of GATT. The names of these, and the dates of their accession, are given in 
the list on pp. 941-947. In addition, Switzerland, Tunisia, Argentina, Yugoslavia and the 
United Arab Republic have acceded provisionally. The GATT is applied on a de facto 
basis to a number of newly independent states (Algeria, Burundi, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Mali, Rwanda and Togo) pending final decisions as to their future commercial policy. ‘Two 
other countries, Cambodia and Poland, while not members, participate in the work of the 
GATT. Five rounds of major multilateral tariff negotiations have been held under the 
GATT—at Geneva in 1947, Annecy in 1949, Torquay in 1950-51 and again at Geneva in 
1956 and 1960. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with most contracting 
parties prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These arrangements continue 
in force in conjunction with the GATT. As an exception, however, the Canada-United 
States Trade Agreement was suspended for as long as both parties should continue to be 
contracting parties to the GATT. Trade relations between Canada and many other 
countries are governed by trade agreements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment under Orders in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of 
the same treatment originally negotiated with the mother country and by even less formal 
arrangements. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1963 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
PATS SE RRALTAS. WER ASG SRIEL BLAS Trade arnt signed Feb. 12, 1960; in}Agreement includes schedules of tariff 
force June 30, 1960. rates and exchange of British preferen- 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. tial rates on items not scheduled. May 
be terminated on six months notice. 
RUIOAENS SGU IROS FESR Fee Trade Agreement signed Feb. 28, 1937,)Various concessions are granted by each 


effective Sept. 1, 1987; modified by ex-| country including exchange of preferen- 
changes of letters Nov. 16, 1938 and] tial tariff rates. The Agreement (as 


Oct. 20, 1947. modified) includes provisions relating 
y GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. to the Colonies, Dependencies and 
Trusteeships. 

British Carmsean, BaHamas,|Canada-British West Indies Trade Agree-|The parties exchange specified tariff pre- 
Barsavos, BeRMupDA, ment signed July 6, 1925, in force Apr.| ferences. Agreement may be termin- 
British GuiANA, BRITISH 30, 1927; Canadian notice of termination ated on six months notice. 

HoNnDURAS, THE "LEEWARD of Nov. "93, 1938, was replaced by notice 
ISLANDS, AND THE of Dec. 27, 1939, which continued the 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. Agreement. 


Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras and the Leeward and 
ie Windward Islands participate in 


KSEYION ssieteiewsctsceee eh See Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Ceylon exchange preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| tariff treatment. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


CYPRUS: co Rissa as cascode as o's « Relations continue to be governed by|Canada exchanges preferential treatment 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| with Cyprus. 
GATT effective Aug. 16, 1960. 


HANA SS Kliswd os: Son oedincewt Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords Ghana the British pre- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| ferential rates, except on cocoa beans. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
INDIA........ GeO e owes » ha Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally ac-|Canada accords British preferential 


corded British preferential treatment] treatment to India. 
without contractual obligation. 
GATT effective July 8, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


BIRRERTOA Secoic's ceisis cisieieve.s/e/eidreia cree Relations continue to be governed by/The parties exchange specified tariff 
Canada-British West Indies Trade] preferences. Agreement may be ter- 
Agreement (see British Caribbean). minated on six months notice. 
GATT effective Aug. 6, 1962. 


PGRDL MMS Ee ae eis icles sissieiee pee Relations continue to be governed. by/Canada accords British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment to Kenya. 


PVMRUSA VRE A eels mented 5 Strassen Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Malaysia exchange preferen- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| tial tariff treatment. 
GATT effective Oct. 24, 1957. 


NEW ZEALAND......00s000008% Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1932; in|The parties exchange specific preferences 
force May 24, 1932. on scheduled goods and reciprocally 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. concede British preferential rates on 


items not scheduled. May be termin- 
ated on six months notice. 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF...... Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment to Nigeria. 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
BPARISTAN W)C. Sc. aieats 0s oldie slo aie wiRs Canada unilaterally accords British pre-|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
ferential treatment without contractual] ment to Pakistan. 
obligation. 
GATT effective July 30, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
Srerra LEONE....... bratcitisciwcieis Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Sierra Leone exchange pre- 


Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| ferential tariff treatment. 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1963—concluded 


i EES 
————————— SSS 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


“TANGANYIKA Hee ote pees Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.|__ ment to Tanganyika. 
GATT effective Dec. 9, 1961. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


TERINIDAD ooo ee See nee te oe Relations continue to be governed by|The parties exchange specified tariff pre- 
Canada-British West Indies Trade} ferences. Agreement may be term- 
Agreement (see British Caribbean). inated on six months notice. 
GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. 


TEGANDA. cc csr seis. o 5 ccc Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| ment to Uganda. 
GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


ZiANZUBA Riva das tua Ta Geee eeucateas Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| ment to Zanzibar. 


Cee ee eee ee ees 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1963 
ee OOSeeeaeaeaeoso00SS=q=S 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
OAM: GUIRTAU Os co's cus cette s shaves eee Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Algeria as an inde- 


pendent state in 1962, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
rates. 


1933 applied to Algeria. Algeria main- 
tains a de facto application of the GATT. 


IMRGENTINA steer cect cieoe cota Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, 1941;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force Nov. 15, 1941. ment. Provisional application may be 
Argentina has acceded to GATT provi-| terminated on three months notice. 


sionally. 
ACUBURIA os ffates somite msisie GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
BreLGiIuM-LUXEMBOURG........ Convention of Commerce with Belgium-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Luxembourg Economie Union (includ-| ment. May be terminated on one 
ing Belgian colonies) entered into effect] years notice. 
Oct. 22, 1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


BEenELUXx (BELGIUM- (See Belgium-Luxembourg and Nether- 
NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG| lands.) 
Customs UNION). 


BOLIVIAN ee, See, See Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Article 15 of Britain-Bolivia Treaty of] ment. May be terminated on one 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. years notice. 


BRAZM Eset ach ore reat oreee Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 1941;]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force from date of sign-| ment. 
ing and definitively on Apr. 16, 1943. 
GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


BULGARIA: Bis aiiletas pirate «2 Trade Agreement signed Oct. 8, 1963;|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force from date of} ment and undertaking by Bulgaria to 
signing. purchase a minimum of 300,000 metric 

tons of wheat or equivalent in flour 

during the three years validity of the 

Agreement. Bulgaria may buy an 

additional 150,000 metric tons of wheat 

if available in crop year 1963-64. 

BURMA, ...0c crest eree ene: cae GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 
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‘Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1968—continued 


EE — — — — eee 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
PSUR UN DIS: Ne Paiste. Burundi maintains a de facto application|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
. of the GATT. treatment. 
LG RATBODIAc ce Sip ors sie.o.shareivici ore: ...|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Cambodia as an 
1933 applied to Cambodia. independent state in 1955, Canada has 


Although not yet a full member, Cambo-| continued to grant most-favoured-na- 
dia takes part in the work of GATT] tion rates. 
under a special arrangement. 


CAMEROON....ccccecseceeceeee|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Cameroons. ment. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 


CrenTrat AFRICAN Repusuic...|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Central African Repub-| ment. 


lic. 
GATT effective Aug. 14, 1960. 


CHAD....ccceccccccccccceceeees|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treate 
1933 applied to Chad. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 11, 1960. 


AOFM Yes. sclcae cles seceesesees|Lrade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 1941;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treate 
provisionally in force Oct. 15, 1941, and} ment. 
definitively on Oct. 29, 1948. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


(CHINA... vecccccccecccscccecs|Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946.]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Covers the territory of China and] ment. May be terminated on three 
Taiwan. months notice. 


COLOMBIA.....++ ecccccevssees|Lreaty of Commerce with Britain of Feb.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treats 
16, 1866, applies to Canada. Modified] ment. May be terminated on three 
by protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and ex-| months notice. 
change of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 

A Trade Agreement between Colombia 
and Canada was signed Feb. 20, 1946, 
but has not been put into force. 


Conco, REepustic or Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
(BRAZZAVILLE). 1933 applied to Congo (Brazzaville). ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 15, 1960. 
Conco, REPUBLIC OF Belgo-Canadian Convention of Com-|Since the Congo’s independence in 1960, 
(LEOPOLDVILLE). merce of 1924 applied to Congo (Leo-| Canada has continued to grant most- 
poldville). favoured-nation rates. 


ee a de facto application of the 


ABST AMEECA Te oeeee sss fh aicielje se sis Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
ROR Ate eieine ie isle oeisie wie sieisieves GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
G7ZMCHOSLOVAKIA. «50000000 5.0.06 Convention of Commerce signed Mar. 15,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1928; in foree Nov. 14, 1928. ment. May be terminated on one 
GATT effective May 21, 1948. years notice. 
WRRROMIMY AT, ee ies ccs sis ee ote os Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Dahomey. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 1, 1960. 
DENMARK (INCLUDING Treaties of Peace and Commerce with|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
GREENLAND). Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and July 11,] ment. Declaration of May 9. 1912 
1670, apply to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 
Dominican REPUBLIC.......... Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 1940; in/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 22, 1941. ment including scheduled concessions. 


GATT effective May 19, 1950. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1963—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
ECUADOR eee a ceoseess cen ate ss Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; in}/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Dec. 1, 1950. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
EGYPT ot eae coies Sceseoeiens ..-|(See United Arab Republic.) 


.|Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937; in|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

force Nov. 17, 1937. ment. May be terminated on four 

months notice. 

EXTHIOPIA........ seccceccsceee- {xchange of notes effective June 3, 1955. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. May be terminated on three 

months notice. 

HINDAND vecices sec aymiinn Soces oe Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17, 1948;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
effective Nov. 17, 1948 ment. May be terminated on three 

GATT effective May 25, 1950. months notice. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 1933; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force June 10, 1938. Exchange of notes| ment including scheduled concessions. 
of Sept. 29, 1934, and additional proto-| May be terminated on three months 
col of Feb. 26, 1935. notice. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

GABON ccc ceiasiaiecessins eeeeeee-|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Gabon. ment. 

GATT effective Aug. 17, 1960. 

GERMANY, FEDERAL GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
REPUBLIC OF. 


ment. 


GRBERCH oso c is acteinelesisicie:naieleiete Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
24-28, 1947. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. months notice. 
GREENLAND......00% aeevccccees|( see Denmark.) 
GUATEMALA.......0- Sc isaterelarelerses Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 1937; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 14, 1939. ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 
GUINEA....000- Seances insersmerre Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Guinea as an inde- 
1933 applied to Guinea. pendent state in 1958, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
rates. 
FATTY. oo. Vedtoveneee eeoceee-|L rade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937; in/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


force Jan. 10, 1939. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
July 11, 1956, ratified in Honduras,| ment. May be terminated on three 
Sept. 5, 1956. months notice. 


Although there is no contractual obliga- 
tion, Canada and Iceland adhere to the 
terms of a treaty originally concluded 
ey Denmark and Britain on Feb. 

, 1660. 


GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. 


ment. 


HonpDvUrRAS. oeocnce e@eeseeooeeue 


ACELAND .c ica cscs cn scce'secsjcelas Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


TNDONESIASSS at cs ce ce aclebies os Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 
TRAN Ate. eecconascoesesccsces | pecial arrangement by Order in Councilj/Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Feb. 1, 1951. tariff rates as long as Iran accords reci- 
Iran accorded most-favoured-nation| procal treatment. 
treatment from Sept. 5, 1956. 


Special arrangement by Order in Council|Exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff 
effective Sept. 15, 1951. treatment. 


TRAQSccaaktecstes csodeceewaaat ao 


IRELAND.......ecceacescseseve.s| rade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in|Canada grants British preferential tariff 


force Jan. 2, 1933. in return for preferential rates where 
such exist and for most-favoured-nation 
rates on non-preferential items. May 
be terminated on six months notice. 


& 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1963—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


USRARL Gliswas Ses Fees Cee siete Canada-Britain Agreement of 1937 con- 
tinued to apply to the State of Israel 
after its foundation in May 1948 
GATT effective July 5, 1962. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation rates. 


PAT Yok. ceicelies G6 ols shizeuisaws S- Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of Apr.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat 
23-28, 1948; effective Apr. 28, 1948 ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. months notice. 


Ivory Coast..... Wire tales »..».|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat-- 
1933 applied to the Ivory Coast. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 7, 1960. 
MPA Asc /is ales <ic'o'n oie ace 0.0" ...-| Agreement on Commerce signed Mar. 31,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1954; effective June 7, 1954 


ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. 


months notice. 


SUIONIATT oersicie cisis's.t7o.0.010)0 6:6 sissies Canada-Britain Agreement of 1937 ap- 
plied to Kuwait as a British Protec- 
torate. 

GATT effective June 18, 1961. 


Since independence of Kuwait in June 
1961, Canada has continued to accord 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


HGROS MSE FOIE SS pies tte, Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Laos as an independ- 
1933 applied to Laos, ent state in 1955, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation rates. 


GRANON? s0> ec0s toes Special arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
of Nov. 19, 1946. tariff rates as long as Lebanon accords 
reciprocal treatment. 


LIBERIA..... BES Aes ....}opecial arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Mar. 1, 1955. tariff rates. 


LIBCHTENSTEIN........ccccecee (See Switzerland.) 
LUXEMBOURG. .........000008 . (See Belgium-—Luxembourg.) 
Matacasy RmPuUBLIC....... ....|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1933 applied to Malagasy Republic. 
GATT effective June 25, 1960. 


ment. 


Matt, FEDERATION OF.........|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Mali as an independ- 
1933 applied to Mali. ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
Mali maintains a de facto application of| to grant most-favoured-nation rates. 


the GATT. 
MAURITANIA.......00000% jerees Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Mauritania. ment, 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 
VER TOO LS vials otclatele e%'<leats’e'e’s sss" Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 1946; in]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


force provisionally same date. Rati- 
fications exchanged on May 6, 1947; 
definitively in force 30 days from that 


ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


date. 
MoROCCOM oe seeeeoees| Various agreements applied to French,|Since the creation of Morocco as an in- 
Spanish and International Zones of| dependent state in 1956, Canada has 
Morocco. continued to grant most-favoured-na- 
tion rates. 
NETHERLANDS............++++.|Convention of Commerce of July 11, 1924.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Suspended during war; reinstated by} ment. May be terminated on one 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 1946.] years notice. 
Includes Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 


inam. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


NICARAGUA....... evcccecccccee| Lrade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 1946; in]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force provisionally same date. ment. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 
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‘Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1963—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
INTGRRERetoe cote. Sewers Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Niger. ment. 

GATT effective Aug. 3, 1960. 
ING RWWA Sits cicinieleciinisieere misiereee Convention of Commerce and Naviga-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


tion with Britain of Mar. 18, 1826, ap-| ment. Convention of May 16, 1913 
plied to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 

PANAMA ere oyee sic mie ahersesant ... {Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted| While contractual obligation has expired, 

Article 12 of Britain-Panama Treaty of} Canada and Panama continue to ex- 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty| change most-favoured-nation  treat- 
terminated in 1942. ment. 

PARA GUA Vice sslate sieclele clever kare ..|Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; in force|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

June 21, 1940. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 

PERUS «ce efeee secscceevececseas (GALT effective Oct. 8,'1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 

IPHITIPPINES sei tecicieis «lela lore seeeeee| NO agreement. Canada and Philippines, without con- 
tractual obligation, continue to ex- 
change most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment (excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 
States). 

ILOEANDccmmescioe cise elaine ene Convention of Commerce signed July 3,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936. ment including scheduled reductions. 
May be terminated on three months 
notice. 

PoRTUGAL, PORTUGUESE Trade Agreement signed May 28, 1954|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de-] ment. Remains in effect for two years 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS finitively in force on ratification Apr.| from ratification and thereafter unless 
PROVINCES. 29, 1955. terminated on three months notice. 

GATT effective May 6, 1962. 

RU WAND sien seiesicteracierctelerelere’e ...|Rwandi maintains a de facto application|Canadian grants most-favoured-nation 

of the GATT. treatment. 

SWNEGAT Mee soe. eee sess oe ......|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

1933 applied to Senegal. ment. 

GATT effective June 20, 1960. 

SOUTH AFRICAy... 00 sc csecie css Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in|Exchange of British preferential rates on 

force Oct. 13, 1932. scheduled items. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 

Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; effec-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1935. ment. May be terminated on six 

GATT effective June 14, 1948. months notice. 

SPAIN AND SPANISH Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has adhered to|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
POSSESSIONS. Britain-Spain Treaty of Commerce of] ment. May be terminated on six 

Oct. 31, 1922. months notice. 

Trade Agreement signed May 26, 1954,|Supplements and amends Britain-Spain 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de-| Treaty of Commerce. Remains in 
finitively in force on ratification June] effect for three years from ratification, 
30, 1955. and thereafter unless terminated on 

GATT effective Aug. 29, 1963. three months notice. 

SWEDEN........ SANTOR. TCSP arte Britain-Sweden Convention of Com-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. Declaration of Nov. 27, 1911 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by the Dominions on one years 
notice. 


merce and Navigation of Mar. 18, 1826 
applies to Canada. 
GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


— 
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‘Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1963—concluded 


Country : Agreement Principal Terms 


SWITZERLAND ovarcveeses's de eeess Britain-Switzerland Treaty of Friend-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ship, Commerce and Reciprocal Es-| ment. Convention of Mar. 30, 1914 
tablishment of Sept. 6, 1855 applies to] provides means for separate termina- 
Canada. By exchange of notes Liech-| tion by the Dominions on one years 
tenstein included under terms of this] notice. 

Agreement, effective July 14, 1947. 


Switzerland has acceded to GATT pro- 


visionally. 
Syrman Aras REPUBLIC....... Special Arrangement by Order in Council|/Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
of Nov. 19, 1946. tariff rates as long as Syria accords 
reciprocal treatment. 
POCO aes rtetestcet et seteeeaes Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Togo as an independ- 
1933 applied to Togo. ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
Togo maintains a de facto application of] to grant most-favoured-nation rates. 
the GATT 
PMUNISIAC Sos jetcceesas T35e 2058 Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Tunisia as an inde- 
1933 applied to Tunisia. pendent state in 1956, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
rates. 
Tunisia has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 
BVO RICKY. . 1s Socata. ofa sale +..ee.|Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 1948; in}/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
effect Mar. 15, 1948. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. months notice. 
UnIon or Soviet Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29, 1956.)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Socratist REPUBLICS. renewed for another three years Apr.| ment and undertaking by U.S.S.R. to 


18, 1960 and again for the same period on} purchase a minimum of 6,375,000 long 
Sept. 16, 1963 by a protocol which pro-| tons of wheat and flour during the three- 
visionally entered into force on the] year period of validity of the extended 
same date (the extension to be valid} agreement. 

from Apr. 18, 1963). 


Unitep ARAB REPUBLIC Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec. 3,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation rates. 
(Eeypr). 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. May be terminated on six months 
The United Arab Republic has acceded] notice. 
provisionally to the GATT. 


UNITED STATES..........00. -...|Lrade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 19388;|Most-favoured-nation treatment  ex- 
suspended as long as both countries} changed. 
eon ting to be contracting parties to 


NTS ie 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Upper Vouta (VoLtaIc Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
REPUBLIC). 1933 applies to Upper Volta. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 5, 1960. 
RU GUAY.. cto cttess esses es Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 1936; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


force May 15, 1940. Additional proto-| ment. 
col signed Oct. 19, 1953. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


RVIINOZTBLA og. os) slaeiiale.clalere ..»--|Modus vivendi signed and brought into|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Oct. 11, 1950. ment. Made for one year subject to 

annual renewal. 
SVEMITOINAM ccocioe sispicies's- crest oe oie Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Viet Nam as an 
1933 applied to Viet Nam. independent state in 1955, Canada has 


continued to accord most-favoured-na- 
tion rates. 


BECOSUAV IA cae ac ce cis sasies Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
accepted Article 30 of Britain-—Serb-| ment. May be terminated on one 
Croat-Slovene Treaty of Commerce} years notice. 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; in 
force Aug. 9, 1928. 


Yugoslavia has acceded to GATT provi- 
sionally. 
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PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES* 


The Canadian border is crossed and recrossed each year by tens of millions of travellers. 
Much of this travel has little international financial significance but is testimony both of the 
important social and cultural relationships existing between Canada and the United States 
and of political geography. A part of it, however, contributes to a large and growing inter- 
national travel industry which is of considerable significance to the balance of payments of 
Canada. For a long period, the travel industry was an important net earner of foreign 
exchange for Canada but from 1951 to 1962 Canadian travellers abroad spent more than 
foreign visitors to Canada. In 1963, however, travel earned a surplus for Canada; the shift 
of $67,000,000 to a surplus, from a deficit in 1962, represented about one fifth of the net 
improvement in Canada’s current account balance in the period. 


During 1963, visits to and from Canada numbered more than 61,500,000. Canadians 
returning from trips to the United States rose by 1,445,200 or about 5 p.c. and the number 
of United States residents entering Canada increased by 208,400 or around 0.7 p.c. Cana- 
dians returning direct from overseas countries numbered 282,057, an increase of 28,657, and 
there were 76,370 non-immigrant arrivals from overseas countries during the last nine 
months of 1963. 


Estimated expenditures involved in travel between Canada and other countries 
reached a new high of $1,194,000,000 in 1963, between 9 and 10 p.c. above the 1962 figure. 
Estimated receipts from non-resident travel in Canada came to $609,000,000, an advance 
of between 8 and 9 p.c. over the previous year, but Canadian residents travelling to other 
countries spent an estimated $585,000,000, some $20,000,000 less than in 1962. The net 
effect of these over-all receipts and expenditures was a $24,000,000 balance of payments 
surplus on travel account with all countries in 1963 compared with a deficit of $43,000,000 
in 1962. This credit balance was the first surplus balance since 1950. Between 1951 and 
1962, Canada had experienced deficits on travel account with all countries ranging from 
$6,000,000 in 1951 to $207,000,000 in 1959 and 1960. The 1963 surplus was composed of 
a $161,000,000 credit balance on travel account with the United States and a deficit in the 
overseas travel account amounting to $137,000,000. 


Travel Between Canada and the United States.—During 1963, some 31,864,800 
residents of the United States entered Canada, 208,400 more than in the previous year. 
These travellers spent an estimated $549,000,000 in Canada, a gain about 7 p.c. over the 
corresponding 1962 figure. Between 67 and 68 p.c. of the United States residents entering 
Canada came for short-term visits but the expenditure of this group, which on the average 
is normally low, represented only about 11 p.c. of the total expenditures. On the other 
hand, United States residents remaining in Canada for one or more nights constituted only 
between 32 and 33 p.c, of the total visits but accounted for 89 p.c. of the receipts. Nearly 
79 p.c. of all United States residents who entered Canada in 1963 travelled by automobile 
and these travellers accounted for about 66 p.c. of the total receipts. 


Canadians returning from border crossings to the United States in 1963 numbered 
29,389,800, an increase of 1,445,200 over the 1962 volume. Canadian travel expenditures 
in the United States, however, dropped between 7 and 8 p.c. to $388,000,000 in 1963. The 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar in May 1962 and the reduction in the value of merchan- 
dise exempt from customs duty from $100 to $25 every four months, effective in June 1962, 
were still major contributors to this decline. Of the Canadian travellers to the United 
States in 1963, about 83 p.c. were classified as short-term, and these accounted for only 14 
p.c. of the total payments. Those who remained one or more nights in that country repre- 
sented about 17 p.c. of the volume but their expenditures made up nearly 86 p.c. of the 


* Prepared'by the Travel Statistics Unit, National Accounts and Balance of Payments Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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payments. Between 78 and 79 p.c. of the Canadians visiting the United States travelled by 
automobile and accounted for nearly 51 p.c. of the total expenditures. The balance of 
payments surplus on travel account with the United States was $161,000,000 in 1963, com- 
pared with the 1962 surplus of $93,000,000. 


1.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, 1954-63 


U.S. Canadians | Canadian Excess of | Balance of 


U.S. 
.S. Payments 
: Year Travellers | Expenditure] Travelling | Expenditure : 
in Canada | in Canada in U.S. in U.S. Travellers | with the 
in Canada 
No $’000 No $7000 — No $’000 
26, 412, 600 283,000 | 23,3438, 400 320,000 |+3,069, 200 — 37,000 
28, 283, 400 303,000 | 24,753, 800 363,000 |-+3, 529, 600 — 60,000 
..-| 27,666,500 309,000 | 27,076,700 391,000 j+ 589,800 — 82,000 
.| 28,619, 400 325,000 | 27,209, 400 403,000 |+1, 410,000 — 78,000 
28,530, 700 309,000 | 27,421,700 413,000 j+1, 109,000 —104, 000 
29, 880, 800 351,000 | 27,989,900 448,000 |+1, 890,900 — 97,000 
29,654, 600 375,000 | 29,045, 800 462,0001)+ 608,800 — 87,000 
30,474, 200 435,000 | 29,288,500 459, 0001)+-1, 185, 700 — 24,000 


31,656, 400 512,000 | 27,944,600 419, 0001 +3)711, 800 -+ 93,000 
31,864, 800 549,000 | 29,389, 800 388, 0001/+-2, 475, 000 +161, 000 


1 Includes Hawaii. 


Many factors influence the flow of American visitors to Canada, including ease of 
border crossings, location of highly populated areas near the International Boundary, 
currency exchange rate between the two countries, prevailing economic conditions, and 
construction of new roads and bridges. During 1963, the year following the opening of the 
new bridge spanning the St. Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, the number of non-resident 
automobiles entering Canada at Sault Ste. Marie was 216,962, compared with 72,473 in 
1962. Similarly, re-entries of Canadian automobiles at the same point numbered 123,325 
compared with 42,537 in the previous year. 


-—Number and eae of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1962 and 1963 


Excess of 
* eer a enacints oe hes of 2 a 
ravellers xpendi- tavelling | Expenditure Ase xpendi- 
Year and Item in tures in in the in the Travellers tures 
Canada! Canada U.S. U.S. in Canada in 
Canada 
No $000 No $000 No $000 
1962 
Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day).................. 21,576,700 58,634 | 23,007,000 48,788 |—1,430,300 | -+ 9,846 
PNETOIMODLICs; foe resets eck eases 16, 042,800 29,996 | 18,588,000 33,480 |—2, 545, 200 — 3,484 
Abneraltaliidesercre dul inteeniweaere 35,900 891 17,200 1,198 |+ 18,700 — 307 
LESTE warts aNleIne nig d Pa eC ere mercer 87,000 756 54,100 480 |+ 32,900] + 276 
LAAT Loe le rs a Cea a 288,100 421 22,100 373 |+ 266,000; + 48 
RSG ae cle eee. cie e aleisle die ia ss 219,300 1,299 16,600 72 1+ 202,700 | + 1,227 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.)| 4,903,600 25,271 4,309, 000 13,185 |+ 594,600 | -+ 12,086 
Long-Term (remaining one or 
more nights)................... 10,079, 700 453,773 | 4,937,606 $65,325 |+5,142,100 | -+ 88,448 
PAMEOINODHG GE. Sococsss anes see oss 8,558, 600 293,013 | 3,765,900 169,615 |14,792,700 | +123,398 
Oral see aa Mares 0h ofthe ob lera ose 446, 600 64,614 467, 900 113,604 |— 1,300 — 48,990 
1, CUA EOS 5 aR eI CR 368, 700 40,410 376, 800 41,894 |— 8,100 — 1,484 
BSP Sto ae satin e cs bb ok eben os 228,600 30, 960 228,900 36,258 |— 300 — 5,298 
BOREL Ge ke pds ds oe ae Seki hoos aay 477, 200 24,776 98,100 3,954 |+ 379,100} + 20,822 
TR OUAIS 1963. oss Se-csoiss> seine ees 31, 656, 460 512,407 | 27,944, 600 414,113 2/+-3, 711,800 | + 98,2942 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 950. 
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2.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1962 and 1963 


—concluded 
Excess of 
_ eer ees Oe ies Miiecesere See of is ae 
ravellers 4xpendi- ravelling |Expenditure SS. xpendi- 
Year and Item in tures in in the in the Travellers tures 
Canada! Canada U.S.1 Wietse in Canada in 
Canada 
No. $7000 No. $’000 No. $7000 
1963 
Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day).................. 21, 498,800 59,830 | 24,413,300 53,940 |—2,914,500 | + 5,890 
ATLOMODIIG <x. adele oe tes 16,116,300 32,095 | 19,191,500 34,838 |—3,075, 200 — 2,748 
PANTOr ALG at ance cree one oom caine tacks 28,1 774 29,300 2,092 ;}— 1,2 — 1,318 
BUS ar. Soe eee en ce eens 99, 400 868 32,700 260 |+ 66,700} + 608 
Railer eae ee eee eee Soe coe ome es 243,600 359 26, 400 282 |+ 217,200 -e ae 
Boateseccs aed Aaa epee. t 228,600 1227 35,100 158 |-+ 193,500} + 41,069 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.)} 4,782,800 24,507 | 5,098,300 16,310 |— 315,500} + 8,197 
Long-Term (remaining one or 
more nights)................... 10,366,000 489,041 | 4,976,500 $29,700 |+5,389,500 | +159,341 
PNULOINODILES. nose odometer ee 9,013,900 228,845 | 3,854,800 160,178 |+5,159,100 | +168, 657 
AUT CrALt fa. cee bites cclocce nee oe 459, 000 67,726 461,300 97,086 |— 2,300 — 29,360 
BUS Ge tothin ae ecient eae ahs 412,800 53,501 367,500 40,536 |-+ 45,300 + 12,965 
MAL ea dcctuser chet: bm eee ere 200, 900 29, 805 213,500 29,614 |— 12,600) + 191 
BOatiriscn decom eta ot tier ecemrioek 279, 400 9,164 79,400 2,286 |-+ 200,000] + 6,878 
Motalss 19632050. coccce sone 31,864,800 548,871 | 29,389,800 383, 6402/+-2,475,000 | +165,2312 


1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


2 Excludes Hawaii. 


3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1962 and 1963 


One or 
More 
Nights 
in Canada 


162,791 
339, 881 


Foreign Vehicles Inward 


Repeats 
and 
Taxis 


1,156,677 
172,565 
851, 087 


Com- 
mercial 
Vehicles 


Canadian Vehicles Returning 


Leaving 
and 
Returning 
the Same 


One or 
More 
Nights 


in U.S. 


135,078 
349, 027 


Com- 
mercial 
Vehicles 


i | | | | | 


128, 626 
169, 100 
249, 635 


a ff Es Tn 


171,385 
337, 092 


1,031, 629 
174, 874 
774, 465 


113, 293 
380,749 


Year and Province ee 
or Territory Leaving 
the Same 
ay 
No. 
1962 
Atlantic Provinces..... 260, 238 
Quebecs. Sea ee 324,121 
Ontartohnss i) fase. 3,049,399 
Manitopamannverrrrcontir 52,210 
Saskatchewan.......... 25,304 
(Albertasna. seers aojal ver 14,398 
British Columbia...... 195,588 
Yukon Territory....... 860 
Totals, 1962........ 3,922,118 
1963 

Atlantic Provinces..... 280,159 
Quebec:stirtack. Fac 329, 126 
Ontario. een ee 3, 224, 274 
Manriobasot.-ceenen.e 55, 937 
Saskatchewan.......... 29,255 
Albbertatccctcomen te tec 15,106 
British Columbia...... 189, 587 
Yukon Territory....... Eby 
Totals, 1963........ 4,125,196 


3,421,047 


2,130,598 


497,600 


7,487,704 


1,290,897 


624,217 
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Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Detailed information on the 
volume of non-immigrant visitors from overseas countries is not available for the period 
1960 to March 1963 because of changes in administrative procedures. However, during 
the last nine months of 1963 some 76,370 non-immigrants entered Canada direct from over- 
seas countries. Estimated expenditures in Canada by this group amounted to $60,000,000 
for the year 1963, compared with an expenditure of $50,000,000 by such travellers in 1962, 
a gain of 20 p.c. 


Canadians returning direct from visits to overseas countries in 1963 numbered 282,057, 
an increase of 28,657 over 1962 and the payments by this group totalled $160,800,000, an 
advance of nearly 4 p.c. over the previous year. The number returning from overseas 
trips via the United States was estimated at 60,000, slightly more than in 1962 and their 
expenditures overseas were estimated at $36,600,000 compared with $31,600,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Thus, total payments by Canadians in overseas countries in 1963 exceeded 
total receipts from overseas visitors to Canada, resulting in a debit balance of payments on 


_ travel account with overseas countries of $137,000,000; the 1962 deficit was $136,000,000. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 covers the incidence 
of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each level of government is 
given in Sections 3, 5 and 6. Section 4 gives information on the rapidly growing list of 
joint federal-provincial programs and on the extent of federal financial participation in 
such programs. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by source and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by function, respectively, for 1960 and 1961. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and from the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts 
provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting 
from capital borrowings is included. 


Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order — 


be * Except as otherwise indicated, revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau : 
of Statistics. 
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to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. 


1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1960 and 1961 
Notr.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1960 1961 
Source of Revenue 
Pro- Pro- Munic- 
Federal vincial vincial ipal Total 
: $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Taxes— 
Income— 
SOLNOFALION Se i hecon se deities 1,380,128} 269,072 267,684 — 1/1,569,863 
emavittials.<.. sect oc, dott was. 1,940,560] 60,678 85, 080 — {2,136,686 
Interest, dividends and other 
income going abroad......... 88,174 _— — — 112,306 
General sales.................... 990, 848) 211,830 354, 930 85, 888]1, 484, 875 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales...... 402,909 449,548 451} 449,999 
Other sales. . 5... vider. «sien oloice.c s — 56, 922 61,143 2,830} 63,973 
Excise duties and special excise 
CESAR dette tines ober aisiemtere nests 4 633, 216 — — _ 623, 636 
Customs import duties........... 498 , 698 — 534. 516 
Real and personal property...... _ 8, 386}1, 287, 959|1, 296, 345 8, 723/1, 391, 0641, 399, 787 
PSUSINCSE. os ee ae Sack ok — — 45,4631 45, 463 
Estate taxes and succession duties| 84,879] — 60,456 65, 871 — 150, 450 
1,622} 177,004 188,907} 15,061) 205,011 


ONG OTS ae pe Ree Ee ates rhe I Pies 


_—— SS | | 


Privileges, Licences and Permits— 


Liquor control and regulation.... ll 47,149 50,974 -- 50, 985 
INFOCON VENICIO. tick oes ws eicicclae ose — 172,013 181, 885 — 181, 885 
Natural resources................ 4,166) 276,869 296, 467 — 300, 272 
(CSET ie a SS set ies a 19,159 27, 884 31,704 27,910 80,188 
Totals, Privileges, Licences 
BNGSE OLMIS. vere 00 + sieisto aie Ao 23,336] 523,915 561,030) 27,910} 613,330 
Sales and services................. 57,030} 38,286 50,347 — 114,347 
Receipts from Government Enter- 
prises— 
Liquor boards and commissions. — 186,157 196,950 — 196,950 
GUOCEPekE «che ct chp dai oheon. 2 108,155 ’ ,836| 25,710] 154,973 
In lieu of municipal taxes from 
federal and provincial govern- 
ment enterprises............... — _ _ 11,394; 11,394 
Totals, Receipts from Govern- 
ment Enterprises............ 108,155} 192,604 203,786] 37,104) 363,317 
aponer revenite...... 2... -..0..05. 254,813} 11,837 13,619} 112,805] 392,066 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts...| 41,145 3,420 3,991 — 22,468 


Totals, Net General Revenue 
excluding Inter = govern- 


ment Transfers............. 6, 102, 604/2, 017, 319)1, 594, 914/9, 714, 837//6, 249, 358/2, 314, 659/1, 718, 076/10, 282,093 
Inter-government Transfers— 
Tax-sharing arrangements....... —_ 480, 875 479,270 — 479,270 
Share of income tax on power 
MEAP B NE Ste iain sajesa.t okie dais os — 4,226 6,276 — 6,276 
CTLLE SEY or asia ac pee « alae sie a i — 53,714 56,555} 71,288] 127,843 
Special payments................ os — ~~ 1,632 , 632 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 
on federal and provincial prop- 
SNe a SE oo Mok bbe. feo wh a —_ _ 32,935] 32,935 
Grand Totals, Net General 
MEO VBTINNC, fo sac cu ce ovis sos «oi 6,102, 604|2, 556, 134/1, 693, 986/10,352,724/16, 249, 358|2, 856, 760/1, 823, 931/10,930,049 


1 Incomplete; not separable from real property taxes in some provinces. 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1960 and 1961 


Norre.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1960 1961 
Function 
Pro- Munic- Pro- Munic- 
Federal vincial ipal Total Federal vincial ipal Total 
$000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Defence services and mutual aid...|1,534,411 = — /1,534, 411/11, 647,055 _— — 11,647,055 
Veterans pensions and other bene- 

RSC RATE, has Ra bee as 296,071 -- — 296,071) 337,318 — a 337,318 
Health, hospital care and other....| 267,222) 508,612) 65,516) 841,350) 365,906) 600,209) 65,949/1,032,064 
Social Welfare— 

Aid to aged persons.............. 623,0701} 63,010 2 686,080] 656,065!) 65,350 2 721,415 

Aid to unemployed and unem- 

ployables: 42 ocho todas 67,906} 54,976 2 122,882) 108,478} 91,260 2 199,738 

Family allowances............... 509, 396 — _ 509,396) 523,917 _ _ 523,917 

National employment services... 99,097 _ — 99,097} 102,964 — ao 102,964 

(OF 5) oan ae OR see, ree, See 28,506] 139,617) 42,438} 211,561] 32,499] 118,685) 41,893) 193,077 
Waucation fienccinstns cmeies «stearate 64,480] 700,123] 813,8223/1,578,425] 93,569) 840,739) 886, 0633/1, 820,371 
Transportation and Communica- 

tions— 

Highways, roads and bridges....} 104,964} 708,057} 361,320/1,174,341)) 88,557} 653,976] 345,561/1, 088, 094 

Opn ere ec totes erences 272,041 223 — 277,264|| 341,724 5,168 — 346, 892 
Natural resources and primary 

AN GUStLIES Oe. olin Ret ncene om shares 366,113} 200,983 — 567,096) 403,323) 201,565 — 604, 888 
Debt charges excluding debt re- 

tirement............seeeeee+-ee++| 654,411] 66,878) 95,9184) 817,207] 689,449) 83,941) 106,1254) 879,515 
Payments to own government 

CNLCEPHiSGS: aoe. ssrrmibrrccoeaarey 149,158 5,472} 20,202} 174,832) 170,931 5,110} 18,290) 194,331 
General government............... 265,603} 125,150} 141,447] 532,200] 287,117) 134,896] 149,397] 571,410 
Protection of persons and property. 79,187| 136,264] 232,163) 447,614) 88,121] 140,971) 257,752) 486,844 
Sanitation and waste removal...... _— aoa 142,182] 142,182 — — 178,858] 178,858 
International co-operation and as- 

SIStANCE Eject cuuvevdaciecls feremters 81, 820 _ — 81,820)| 67,396 — — 67,396 
Otheneh ho. oe ols bree teks « eftekels 406,172} 78,508} 195,135] 679,815] 449,004) 87,983) 219,704) 756,691 
Non-expense and surplus payments. 520 9,746 — 10, 266 293 6, 923 -— 7,216 

Totals, Net General Expendi- 

ture excluding Inter-govern- 

ment Transfers.............. 5,870, 148|2, 802, 619|2, 111, 143|10,783,910/6, 453, 686/3, 036, 7762, 269, 592/11 760,054 
Inter-government Transfers— 

Tax-sharing arrangements........ 480,873 — — 480,873] 479,269 — — 479, 269 

Share of income tax on power 

Uti tleSacnccnaet csele voce nieces 4,226 — — 4,226 6,396 — -- 6,396 

Subsidies mereass heehee Bae 53,718 68, 692 — 122,410 56, 556 69, 884 — 126, 440 

Special payments..............-. 1,753 — — 1,753 — 1,682 _— 1,682 

Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial prop- 

(ig mig deere Aran lin, 3 AIMEE? Aa errte 24,722 1,464 _ 26,186) 25,034 TOL — 26,651 

Grand Totals, Net General 

Expenditure.................. 6,435, 440] 2,872, 775/2, 111, 143] 11,419,358]|7, 020, 941/3, 109, 959/2, 269, 592/12,400,492 

1 Includes pensions paid from Old Age Security Fund. 2 Included in ‘‘Other’’ social welfare. 3 Tn- 
cludes interest on debentures issued for school purposes. 4 Excludes interest on debentures issued for school 
purposes. 


Consolidated Debt.—Table 3 gives details of combined debt of all governments 
for 1960 and 1961 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments; the inter-government debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated government 
figure. 
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Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867 the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. ‘This statute created a central government with certain powers 
while continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 

Under the British North America Act the Parliament of Canada has the right to raise 
“money by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial 
purposes”. Thus the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowered the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing “municipal institutions in the province”. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, from a practical standpoint, municipalities are also limited 
to direct taxation. 

A direct tax is generally recognized as one ‘which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it’’. In essence, this conception has limited the 
provincial governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties 
and an assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance 
of provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption and places of business. The 
Federal Government levies direct taxes on income, on gifts and on the estates of deceased 
persons, and indirect taxes such as excise taxes, excise and customs duties, and a sales tax. 


The increasing use by both the federal and the provincial governments of their rights 
in the field of direct taxation in the 1930’s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some 
severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, a series of tax agreements were concluded between the 
federal and the provincial governments to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. 
The duration of each agreement was normally five years. Under these agreements, the 
participating provinces undertook, in return for compensation, not to use or permit their 
municipalities to use certain of the direct taxes. Under the present arrangements, the 
federal income tax otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate tax otherwise payable 
in the non-participating provinces are abated by a fixed percentage to make room for pro- 
vincial levies. 


The current agreement became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and will run until Mar. 31, 
1967. Basically it entails a partial federal withdrawal from the field of direct taxation and 
the re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The federal personal income tax other- 
wise payable on income earned in a province and on income received by a resident of a 
province is reduced by the following percentages: 16 p.c. in 1962; 17 p.c. in 1963; 18 p.c. in 
1964; 21 p.c. in 1965; and 24 p.c. in 1966. In 1965 and 1966, the federal tax abatements 
for income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec will be 24 p.c. and 27 p.c., 
respectively. The additional relief of three percentage points in the case of Quebec is to 
allow that province to collect revenue to pay monthly allowances for students between the 
ages of 16 and 18. Similar allowances in the other provinces will be paid directly by the 
Federal Government. The special federal income tax abatements for Quebec in 1965 and 
1966 have not yet been authorized by legislation. Also, the Federal Government reduces 
its rate of corporation income tax on taxable income of corporations earned in the provinces. 
The reduction is 9 p.c. of taxable income earned in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. 
in Quebec; the additional 1 p.c. reduction in Quebec is to compensate for the additional tax 
levied by the province on corporation income to provide grants to universities. These 

* Revised (July 1964) in the Taxation Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 
Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
+ The original agreement provided for abatements of 19 p.c. in 1965 and 20 p.c. in 1966. However, following a 


federal-provincial conference in April 1964, the provinces were granted an additional two percentage points in 1965 
and four percentage points in 1966. 
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provincial grants replace federal grants which in other provinces are paid to the universities 
by the Federal Government through the Canadian Universities Foundation. Finally, the 
Federal Government abates the federal estate tax otherwise payable by 75 p.c. in respect 
of property situated in a province which levies its own death tax. Only Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia at present levy death taxes in the form of succession duties.* 


These reductions in federal income tax and estate tax under the terms of the 1962-67 
fiscal arrangements do not apply to the Yukon Territory or the Northwest Territories or to 
income earned outside Canada. The Yukon and Northwest Territories do not impose 
income taxes or death taxes. 

The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 
The constitutional position of the provinces permits them unlimited use of direct taxes for 
the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. However, in all but four provinces (Ontario, 
Quebec, Maniteba and Saskatchewan) the provincial rates of income tax coincide with the 
amount of the federal abatement. 


As part of the 1962-67 fiscal arrangements, the Federal Government has entered into 
tax collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for 
all provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces 
except Ontario and Quebec. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 


Individual Income Tax 

Every individual who is resident in Canada at any time during a year is liable for the 
payment of income tax for that year. Every non-resident individual who is employed or 
carries on business in Canada during a year is required to pay tax on the part of his income 
earned in Canada. Canadian taxation practice is based to a large extent on the British 
experience. Thisis reflected particularly in the fact that taxation is on the basis of residence 
rather than citizenship, and in tax freedom for capital gains. The term “residence’’ is 
difficult to define simply but, generally speaking, it is taken to be the place where a person 
resides or where he maintains a dwelling ready at all times for his use. There are also 
extensions of the meaning of Canadian resident to include a person who has sojourned in 
Canada for an aggregate period of 183 days in a taxation year, or a person who was during 
the year a member of the Armed Forces of Canada, or an ambassador, a high commissioner, 
or an officer or servant of Canada or of any one of its provinces, or the spouse or dependent 
child of any such person. 

The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “income” and “taxable income’’. The income 
of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources inside 
or outside Canada and includes income for the year from all businesses, property, offices 
and employments. It does not include capital gains unless they arise out of the conduct 
of a business or as a result of an adventure in the nature of trade. 


In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 
other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 
computation of income, 

In computing his income, an individual who is carrying on business may deduct business 
expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), interest on borrowed 
money, reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or deferred profit-sharing 


* The original agreement was for a 50-p.c. abatement. However, at the conclusion of a federal-provincial con- 
ference in late 1963, it was increased to 75 p.c. in respect of deaths occurring after Mar. 31, 1964. Currently, only the 
estates of domiciliaries of British Columbia qualify for the full 75 p.c. abatement. Quebec and Ontario estates are 
temporarily eligible for only 50 p.c. because these two provinces have decided for the time being to take a payment 
fom pe loinc Government on account of the additional 25-p.c. abatement rather than to increase their succession 

uty rates. 
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plans for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for scientific research. In 
general, no deductions are allowed in computing income from salary and wages, although 
there are exceptions such as travelling expenses of employees who have to travel as they 
perform their work, union dues, alimony payments and contributions to registered pension 
plans. Individuals may deduct, within limits, amounts set aside to provide a future income 
under registered retirement savings plans. Students attending universities, colleges, high 
schools, public schools or certain other certified educational institutions in Canada may 
deduct their tuition fees if they exceed $25 per annum. Students in full-time attendance 
at universities outside Canada may deduct their tuition fees. 


Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions. ‘These exemptions and deductions are as 
follows: for single status, an exemption of $1,000; for married status, an exemption of $2,000; 
for dependent children eligible to receive family allowance,* $300 per child; for other 
dependants (as defined in the law), $550 per dependant; where the taxpayer is over 65 years 
of age, an additional $500; where the taxpayer is blind or confined for the whole of the taxa- 
tion year to a bed or a wheelchair, an additional $500; charitable donations, up to 10 p.c. of 
income; and medical expenses, in excess of 3 p.c. of income. In lieu of claiming deductions 
for charitable donations, medical expenses and membership dues in trade unions or pro- 
fessional societies, an individual may claim a standard deduction of $100. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada for the whole year is taxed 
on his income from both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in 
Canada at any time during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns 
salary or wages in Canada is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing 
taxable income earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that 
part of the exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income 
earned in Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed 
in a different way described on p. 961.) An individual who ceases to be a resident of Canada 
during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is resident for only 
part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on only that part of his income for 
the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances, the deductions 
from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount that may reason- 
ably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident in Canada. 


A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income, beginning at 11 p.c. on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income and increasing to 80 p.c. on taxable income in excess of 
$400,000. In addition, an old age security tax is levied on taxable income at the rate of 
4 p.c. with a maximum of $120 reached at the level of $3,000. 


In calculating the amount of his income tax, an individual is allowed tax credits under 
three main headings. (1) Dividend Tax Credit—to partially eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits and to encourage participation in the ownership of Canadian com- 
panies, Canadian resident individuals are allowed to deduct from their tax an amount equal 
to 20 p.c. of the net dividends they receive from Canadian taxable companies. (2) Foreign 
Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from foreign sources may be credited against 
Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed the proportion of Canadian tax relative 
to such income. (3) Abatement under Federal-Provincial Arrangements—in 1964 the federal 
personal income tax otherwise payable on income of a resident of a province and on income 
earned in a province is reduced by 18 p.c.; this abatement will increase to 21 p.c. in 1965 
and 24 p.c. in 1966.f 


To a very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- 
payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their pay by their employer 


* Family allowances are monthly welfare payments by the Federal Government to the parents or guardians of 
children under 16 years ofage. Theallowance is $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child between 
the ages of 10 and 16. These allowances are not subject to income tax. In 1964 the program was extended to cover 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 in full-time attendance at educational institutions; such payments to be $10 
per month. Theright to deduct $550 for a dependent child is not affected by the receipt of these youth allowances. 

{ Except in the case of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec where it will be 24 p.c. in 
1965 and 27 p.c. in 1966 (see p. 956). 
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and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax liability during the calendar year. The 
balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return before Apr. 30 in 
the following year. Persons with more than 25 p.c. of their income from sources other 
than salary or wages must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout the year and 
returns must be filed before Apr. 30 in the following calendar year. 


The following statement shows what taxpayers pay at various levels of income. In 
calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100 and no allowance has been made for the 20-p.c. dividend tax credit. 


Old Age 
Status Income Income Tax Security Taz 
$ $ $ 
Single taxpayer—no dependants........cccccccccccccccccccs 1,200 11 4 
1,500 44 16 
2,000 99 36 
2,500 166 56 
3,000 236 76 
5,000 591 120 
10,000 1,840 120 
20,000 5,825 120 
50,000 20,965 120 
100,000 50, 855 120 
Married taxpayer—no dependants........csccesscescces nace 2,200 11 4 
2,500 44 16 
8,000 99 36 
5,000 403 116 
10,000 1,544 120 
20,000 5,375 120 
50,000 20,415 120 
100,000 50, 205 120 
Married taxpayer—two children eligible for family 
UNG Wy itl COS ee lat tad Meee Meme ta cits Baetate 2,800 11 4 
j 3,000 33 12 
5,000 301 92 
10,000 1,388 120 
20,000 5,105 120 
50,000 20, 085 120 
100,000 49,815 120 


The income taxes shown above are abated by 18 p.c. in all provinces. Where the 
provincial tax is the same as the federal abatement (i.e., in all provinces except Quebec, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan) the taxes shown are the combined federal and provincial 
taxes. In Quebec the provincial tax approximates the federal abatement; in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan the provincial tax exceeds the abatement by 6 p.c. 


The income from a new manufacturing lor processing business established in certain 
designated areas of slower growth by an individual or corporation during the period com- 
mencing on Dec. 5, 1963 and terminating on Mar. 31, 1967 is eligible for a three-year 
exemption from income tax. 


Corporation Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. In computing their income, 
corporations may deduct operating expenses including municipal real estate taxes, reserves 
for doubtful debts, bad debts, and interest on borrowed money. They may not deduct 
provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on income derived from mining opera- 
tions. (For this purpose ‘income from mining operations’ is specially defined. ) 


Regulations covering capital cost allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle. (Taxpayers 
engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight-line method.) 
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Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maximum rates. There 
is provision for recapture of any amount allowed in excess of the ultimate net capital cost 


of any asset. 


Accelerated depreciation is available to taxpayers in certain circumstances and for a 
limited period of time. Straight-line depreciation at a rate not exceeding 50 p.c. is granted 
in respect of new machinery and equipment that would otherwise fall in Class 8 of the In- 
come Tax Regulations acquired in the 24-month period commencing on June 14, 1963, for 
use in manufacturing or processing businesses by individuals resident in Canada or by com- 
panies resident in Canada that have a degree of Canadian ownership. A company that has 
a degree of Canadian ownership is one which throughout the 60-day period immediately pre- 
ceding the year in question complies with the following conditions: (1) it was resident in 
Canada; (2) for taxation years commencing after Dec. 31, 1964, not less than 25 p.c. of its 
directors were residents of Canada; and (3) either (a) not less than 25 p.c. of its shares having 
full voting rights and shares representing not less than 25 p.c. of its equity share capital 
were owned by individuals resident in Canada or corporations controlled in Canada, or (6) 
a class or classes of its shares having full voting rights were listed on a Canadian stock 
exchange and no one non-resident person and no one corporation that did not comply with 
(a) above owned more than 75 p.c. of the shares having full voting rights, and equity shares 
of the corporation representing not less than 50 p.c. of the paid-up capital of the corporation 
were listed on a Canadian stock exchange and no one non-resident person or no one corpora- 
tion that did not comply with (a) above owned equity shares representing more than 75 
p.c. of its equity share capital. For manufacturing or processing businesses in designated 
areas of slower growth there is no requirement that they have a degree of Canadian owner- 
ship to qualify for this 50-p.c. straight-line depreciation. Moreover, the period during 
which their expenditures on eligible assets qualify for accelerated write-off extends from 
Dec. 5, 1963 to Mar. 31, 1967. Depreciation at the accelerated rate of 20 p.c. on a straight- 
line basis is also available in respect of new buildings acquired in designated areas of slower 
growth in the period commencing on Dec. 5, 1963 and ending on Mar. 31, 1967. 


Expenditures on scientific research by corporations qualify for special tax treatment. 
Generally speaking, all expenditures on scientific research related to the business of the 
taxpayer may be written off for tax purposes in the year when incurred. In addition, cor- 
porations are permitted to deduct, in computing income for tax purposes, 150 p.c. of their 
increased expenditures on scientific research in Canada. 


Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells and gas wells are allowed a depletion allowance, 
usually computed as a percentage of profits derived from mineral, oil or gas production, 
which continues as long as the mine or well is in operation. This allowance is in addition 
to capital cost allowances on buildings, machinery and similar depreciable assets used by 
the taxpayer. Taxpayers operating timber limits receive an annual allowance sometimes 
called a depletion allowance. This is a rateable proportion of the amount invested in the 
limit and is based on the amount of timber cut in the year. When the amount invested in 
the limit has been recovered, no further allowance is given. 


In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their 
income. 


The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income plus 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 
more than one half of their gross revenue from the sale of electric energy, gas or steam pay 
tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income plus 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
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to these rates, all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income, bring- 
ing their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for the public utility companies 
and 21 p.c. for investment companies). 

In calculating the amount of their income tax, corporations are allowed tax credits 
under three headings. (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from foreign 
sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed the 
proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income. (2) Abatement under Federal-Provin- 
cial Fiscal Arrangements—corporations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise pay- 
able a tax abatement equal to a fixed percentage of their taxable income attributable to 
operations in a Canadian province. This abatement is to make room for the provincial 
income tax levied by each Canadian province. The amount of the abatement is 9 p.c. of 
taxable income attributable to operations in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c...of 
taxable income attributable to operations in Quebec. (3) Provincial Logging Tax—cor- 
porations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise payable an amount equal to two 
thirds of a provincial tax on income from logging operations not exceeding two thirds of 


e 10 p.c. of the corporation’s income from logging operations in the province. (At present 


only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia impose logging taxes—see p. 967.) 


New manufacturing and processing businesses established in certain designated areas 
of slower growth during the period commencing Dec. 5, 1963 and terminating Mar. 31, 
1967 are eligible for a three-year exemption from income tax. 


Corporations are required to pay their tax (combined income and old age security tax) 
in monthly instalments but the period during which they pay tax for a taxation year does 
not coincide with that taxation year. Until 1963, corporations started to pay tax for a 
taxation year in the seventh month of that year. In each of the last six months of their 
taxation year and in the following three, they paid one twelfth of their estimated tax for 
the year and in each of the following two months they paid one third of the estimated 
balance. In the sixth month following the end of their taxation year, the final return had 
to be filed and the remainder of the tax paid for the year. In 1963, a new set of rules was 
introduced for the payment of corporation income tax, which will become fully operative 
in early 1966. These rules require that corporations begin to pay their tax for a taxation 
year in the fifth month of that year. In each of the last eight months of their taxation year 
and in the following two, they pay one twelfth of their estimated tax for the year and in 
each of the following two months, they pay one half of the estimated balance. In the sixth 
month following the end of their taxation year, the final return must be filed. 


Taxation of Non-residents 

A non-resident is liable for payment of income tax if he was employed or was carrying 
on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression “carrying on business in 
Canada” includes (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada, (2) processing 
goods even partially in Canada, and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. The taxable 
income of a non-resident individual thus derived is taxed under the same schedule of rates 
as Canadian resident individuals, and non-resident corporations deriving income from 
carrying on business in Canada are taxed on their taxable income attributable to opera- 
tions in Canada at the same rates as Canadian resident corporations. (Tax treaties with 
some countries provide certain exemptions from tax for remuneration for services performed 
in Canada by residents or employees of these countries. ) 

Furthermore, a tax of 15 p.c. is applied on certain forms of income going from Canada 
to non-resident individuals or corporations, such as interest, dividends, rentals, royalties, 
income from a trust or estate and alimony. The standard rate of 15 p.c. is reduced to 10 
p.c. in the case of dividends paid by a company that has a degree of Canadian ownership 
(see p. 960), and the rate on royalties from motion picture films is also 10 p.c. 

The non-resident tax is withheld at the source by the Canadian payer. It is an 
impersonal tax levied without regard to the status or other income of the non-resident 
recipient. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income from Canada do not file 
returns in Canada. 
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Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business through 
a branch or permanent establishment in Canada are subject to an additional tax of 15 p.c. 
This tax is imposed on profits attributable to the branch after deducting therefrom Canadian 
federal and provincial income taxes and an allowance in respect of the net increase in capital 
investment in property in Canada. 


Gift Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The rates range from 10 p.c. on an 
aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or under to 28 p.c. on an aggregate taxable value of over 
$1,000,000. Exemptions include complete exemption of gifts of $1,000 or less and a general 
deduction of $4,000 from aggregate taxable value of gifts in the year. 


Estate Tax 


This tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. All the property of 
persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death must be taken into consideration 
no matter where that property is situated; for persons dying domiciled outside of Canada 
only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 

In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary, the value of the whole estate is first 
determined. Once the aggregate value of the estate has been determined, estate debts 
and, certain expenses may be deducted. From the resulting “aggregate net value’’ there 
may be deducted the amount of a basic exemption, which is increased where the decedent 
leaves a widow or dependent child, and also the amount of any charitable bequests to 
charitable organizations in Canada. After these deductions the amount left is the ‘“‘agere- 
gate taxable value” to which is applied the tax rates. From the tax so calculated may be 
deducted (1) a tax abatement in respect of property situated in a province that levies a 
succession duty, (2) a credit for gift tax paid on gifts made within three years of death (the 
value of which must be included in the aggregate net value of the estate), and (3) a credit 
for foreign taxes. 


No estate valued at less than $50,000 is subject to estate tax. This $50,000 is not an 
exemption but the starting point for tax. The estate tax must not reduce the value of an 
estate after tax to less than $50,000. The basic deductible exemption which applies to all 
estates of Canadian domiciliaries is $40,000. This basic exemption of $40,000 is increased 
to $60,000 in respect of a deceased male survived by a spouse, or in respect of a deceased 
female survived by an incapacitated spouse and a dependent child. In both cases, there is 
an additional exemption of $10,000 for each surviving dependent child (i.e., under 21). 
Finally, the basic exemption of $40,000 is increased by $15,000 for every surviving depend- 
ent child made an orphan by the death of the deceased. 

The tax on the estates of Canadian domiciliaries is calculated by applying a graduated 
scale of rates. For an aggregate taxable value of $5,000, or less, the rate is 10 p.c. For an 
aggregate taxable value of $100,000, the tax is $19,000 and anything between $100,000 and 
$150,000 is taxed at 24 p.c. At $2,000,000 of taxable value, the tax is $816,500 and the 
excess over $2,000,000 is chargeable at the highest rate of 54 p.c. 

As stated above, there is an abatement from federal estate taxes otherwise payable, in 
respect of provincial succession duties. Generally, the abatement is a deduction of 75 p.c. 
from the federal tax otherwise payable in respect of property situated in a province that 
levies succession duties.* 


The property situated in Canada of a decedent not domiciled in Canada is subject to 
estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed value of — 
such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a special 
provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides that 
the tax must not reduce the value of the property to less than $5,000. (The Estate Tax 
Convention between Canada and the United States increases this figure to $15,000.) 
Where property is subject to provincial duties, the 15-p.c. tax is abated by 75 p.c. (At 
present this abatement is 50 p.c. in Ontario and Quebec.) 


* See footnote f, p. 958. 
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Excise Taxes 


The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. Both the sales 
tax and the special excise taxes are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods 
produced in Canada. They are not levied on goods exported. The sales tax, which is at 
the rate of 8 p.c., is levied on the manufacturer’s sale price of goods produced or manufac- 
tured in Canada or on the duty-paid value of goods imported into Canada. For alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco products, the sale price for purposes of the sales tax includes excise 
duties levied under the Excise Act (see p. 964). An old age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied 
on the same basis as the 8-p.c. tax, bringing the total sales tax to 11 p.c. 


Many classes of goods are exempt from sales tax. Foodstuffs, electricity and fuels for 
lighting or heating are generally exempt as well as articles and materials used by public 
hospitals. ‘The products of farms, forests, mines and fisheries are, to a large extent, exempt 
as well as most equipment used in farming and fishing. Also, a variety of items are exempt 
from sales tax when purchased by municipalities. These and other exemptions are set 
_ forth in schedules to the Excise Tax Act. 


In 1963, the application of federal sales tax was extended to the building materials and 
production machinery that had previously been exempt. The change was ultimately 
arranged to take place by stages. The 4-p.c. rate applicable between June 14, 1963 and 
Apr. 1, 1964 rose to 8 p.c. on the latter date. The full 11 p.c. (the 3-p.c. old age security 
rate being the last one to be added) will become applicable on Jan. 1, 1965. 


A number of articles are subject to special excise taxes. Where these are ad valorem 
taxes they are levied on exactly the same price or duty-paid value as the general sales tax. 
Those levied at present are as follows:— 


Baten ie et ee en ne oy eee te ee te et 2% cents per 5 cigs. 
Gat nae S let pee erenl ofan especie Ay cea sepa ipanlie dana tek Maclean meta tlie aatall 15 p.c. ad valorem 


Jewellery, including clocks, watches, articles of ivory, amber, shell, precious or 
semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products except gold- 
plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving of food or drink.. 10 p.c. ad valorem 


ESE SEs SE a ON AOU RS CE Ee Re Se OE 40s OO | Cage Renee the greater of 10 cents 
per lighter or 10 p.e. 
ad valorem 


Playingicardsas..... ssc. eo at. ates Tee re ee eee ae ee 20 cents per pack 

A cette ancient Dk SEE Pd, ta bros | alors emi cll ge ee ieee Lege bee the greater of $2 per 
radio or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 

PANO HASTA CELE VIGINY SOUS wc ee ee ee eee ee Ee 15 p.c. ad valorem 

Tubes for radios, phonographs and television sets, not including television picture 

tubes priced under Gosper tuberacanue... Sarak. SER. Ree 5. Bele? the greater of 10 cents 

per tube or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 

Television set picture tubes. ff. 228, Olt Sl ike PF PRL Lh PSR EL se 15 p.c. ad valorem 

Slot machines—coin, disc or token-operated games or amusement devices...... 10 p.c. ad valorem 

BPR UCSRS ere Pa Te Cee eT Te rs etree eee oe ee ee EST AA a 10 p.c. ad valorem 

Lopaeco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco and snuff... 0... icices ccc csceccccceccccccece 80 cents per Ib. 

Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices......... 10 p.c. ad valorem 

Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, etc.. 10 p.c.ad valorem 

Wines—* 


Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by volume 25 cents per gal. 

Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by volume 
bistotmoresthian40' psesprool spiriterce. 020 teen ee. eee ee 50 cents per gal. 

pat idiee tines .0.09 eats) warren, dott ay. maria mera tebe det. . Weesgbeane $2.50 per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 

transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized British or ; 

POLEILTY COMMPANICS resis Ae ee tee Oe, Te eee ee eee ORE TET ENTS he 10 p.c. of net premium 
for property, surety, 
fidelity and liability 
insurance. (Most other 
kinds of insurance are 
exempt.) 


__* Applicable only to wines manufactured in Canada. The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to correspond 
with these taxes on domestic production. 
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All the foregoing items, except the last, are also subject to the general sales tax of 
8 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3 p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are subject to 
further taxes, referred to as excise duties (see below). 


Excise Duties 


The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) upon alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. The customs tariff on such products 
imported into Canada includes a levy to correspond with the duties levied on domestic pro- 
duction. ‘These duties are not levied on goods exported. 


Spirits —The duties are on a per-gallon basis in proportion to the strength of proof of 
the spirits. These duties do not apply to denatured alcohol intended for use in the arts 
and in industry, or for fuel, light or power, or for any mechanical purpose. The various 
duties are as follows:— 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada,.............+seee0 $13.00 
On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of— 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, etC..........seeeseeeeeees $1.50 per gal. 
Approved chemical compositions. ..........cs.ssecscewereccesccsesscescees 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions........ $1.50 per gal. 
Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to other 
Gubiestn! 4. ATELG,. SEL teh taea eee, SOAR CE TUMORI, SER ION, scene Nao otra ielare ore 30 cents per gal. 


Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy is a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of 
native fruits without the addition of sweetening materials. It is subject to a duty of $11 
per gal. 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 38 cents per gal. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes—The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of the 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes already described. ‘The rates are 
as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes.............+.+.- 35 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 lb. per thousand (nearly all of the cigarettes 

ised In" Canada are Of THIS bY DE) rete sr cc cee atin etaelaeere c eintetere’s onic tierel olets clare $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than 3 Ib. per thousand...........c.esceeceeeeeeeeees $5.00 per thousand 
Cigars lis tec dhe See SERENA eli ES pee a ae BES Sa ere eras ster meme Stare $2.00 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for consumption...........ceeccecccceccee 10 cents per lb. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 


Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:— 


Cigarettess.g Siw G Os etn tee $9.00 per thousand (or 18 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus 
the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco..........e $1.15 per lb. plus the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale 
price 

Giparsey, SIH sce, MOTs $2.00 per thousand plus the 15-p.c. special excise tax and the 


11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 


Customs Duties* 


Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they — 
now provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep- 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped directly 


* See also pp. 940-947. 
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to Canada from countries within the British Commonwealth. Special rates lower than the 
ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated Common- 
wealth countries, 


The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the Pref- 
erential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and in 
terms of trade coverage are negligible. 


In all cases- where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump- 
tion” drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified 
classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but the 
rates that apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals 
and corporations resident within their boundaries or deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations and only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
impose a tax on property passing at death. Under the terms of the existing federal- 
provincial fiscal arrangement, the Federal Government makes ‘‘equalization payments” to 
some provinces in recognition of the fact that the actual tax revenue from the fields of 
income tax, death duties and natural resource revenue in those provinces, measured on a 
per capita basis, is lower than an agreed upon level. For some provinces these payments 
constitute a very important source of revenue. 


Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly below. 


Individual Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn income therein. In nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as a 
percentage of federal income tax otherwise payable at full federal rates and are collected by 
the Federal Government on behalf of these provinces. In Quebec, provincial income tax 
is levied at graduated rates that progress from 2.5 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income 
to a maximum of 14.4 p.c. on the excess over $400,000. The determination of taxable 
income for Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions similar to those for federal 
tax. The Province of Quebec collects its own tax. 


The percentages that provincial income tax liability is of federal income tax liability 
computed at full federal rates for 1964 are: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia each 18 p.c., Quebec 
approximately 18 p.c. and Manitoba and Saskatchewan each 24 p.c. 


Corporate Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corporations derived from activities carried 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec the provincial 
tax imposed on taxable income in the province is determined on the same basis as for federal 
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income tax. In Ontario and Quebec the determination of taxable profits for purposes of 
provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. The rate of tax in Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia is 9 p.c. of 
corporate taxable income. The rate that applies in Manitoba and Saskatchewan is 10 p.c., 
in Ontario 11 p.c. and in Quebec 12 p.c. 


Four of the ten provinces levy corporate income taxes at rates in excess of the abate- 
ment allowed by the Federal Government. This abatement is equal to 9 p.c. of corporate 
profits except in Quebec where it is 10 p.c. (see p. 961). All provinces except Ontario 
and Quebec have signed agreements for the collection of their income taxes by the Federal 
Government. 


Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 

Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincial 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over 
alcoholic beverages. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is the effective 
means of revenue. Beer and wine may be sold by retailers or government stores depending 
on the province but in all cases they contribute to provincial revenues.* The Province of 
Prince Edward Island imposes a tax of 10 p.c. on all beer, wine and spirits sold at retail, 
collected under authority of the Health Tax Act. 


Newfoundland imposes a tax on tobacco sold at retail: one quarter of one cent per 
cigarette purchased; from one to five cents per cigar, depending on price; and one cent per 
half ounce or less of other tobacco. Prince Edward Island also imposes a tax on tobacco 
sold at retail: one fifth of one cent per cigarette purchased; from one to three cents per 
cigar, depending on price; and 10 p.c. of the retail price of all other tobacco purchased. 
Specific sales taxes on tobacco products are also levied in New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Manitoba. 


Retail Sales Taxes 

Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. Eight provinces now levy this type of tax at rates varying from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. 
These provinces are Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


Amusement Taxes 

Each of the provinces with the exception of Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia has a tax on admission to places of entertainment. In addition, there is generally 
a licence fee imposed on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The tax on 
admissions is within the range of 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 

Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and 
truckers. The rates vary from 12 cents per gallon in Alberta to 19 cents in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne by one gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each 
province is as follows:— 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts. cts cts cts 
Newfoundland........ 19 19 Ontarios,.c 8 so 15 2025 
Prince Edward Island 18} 18t Manito baisaseee sk 14 17 
NGVaoCOUla fic eee 19 27 Saskatchewan.... 14 17 
New Brunswick....... 18 23 ‘Albertavecs 2.8 oe 12 14f 


Quebec: ii). Stee 15 21 British Columbia. 13 15 


* The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is not considered a “‘tax’’ in DBS financial statistics, 
but forms part of the “profits of government business enterprises’’. 

+ Gasoline and diesel fuel used by primary producers—farmers, fishermen, manufacturers and processors—is 
exempt from tax. 

t Generally, fuel oil used for agricultural and industrial purposes is exempt from tax. 
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Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 


Each province levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles which is com- 
pulsory. Upon registration a vehicle is issued with licence plates. The rates of fee vary 
from province to province and, in the case of passenger cars, may be assessed on the weight 
of the vehicle, the wheel base, the year of manufacture, the number of cylinders of the 
engine, or at a flat rate. The fees for commercial motor vehicles and trailers are based on 
the gross weight for which the vehicle is registered, i.e., the weight of the vehicle empty 
plus the load it is permitted to carry. Every operator or driver of a motor vehicle is re- 
quired to obtain a driver’s licence and pay a fee therefor. ‘The licences are valid for periods 
of from one to five years and the fees vary from $1.00 to $2.50 a year. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
income of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 


-. operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 


Ontario impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining 
property. 


Tax on Logging Operations 

The Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. on net income in excess of $10,000 and 
in British Columbia the tax is 10 p.c. on net income where in excess of $25,000. In Ontario 
and Quebec one third of the tax is allowed as a deduction from provincial corporate income 
tax, and the remainder is deductible from federal income tax. 


Business Taxes 


The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one tenth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of 
corporations while Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one twentieth of 1 p.c. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have a place-of-business tax. In Quebec, the tax 
ranges from $25 to $50 for each place of business with the higher amounts being levied when 
capital paid up is $25,000 or more. In Ontario, the tax for each permanent establishment 
is the lesser of $50 or one twentieth of 1 p.c. of paid-up capital of the corporation involved, 
but the total of the capital tax and the place-of-business tax cannot be less than $20. 
Ontario also imposes an office tax of $50 on every corporation that does not maintain a 
permanent establishment in the province but merely maintains a buying office, or merely 
holds certain provincial licences, or merely holds assets. A corporation that does not main- 
tain a permanent establishment in Ontario but is represented by a resident employee or 
agent who is not deemed to operate a permanent establishment of the corporation in the 
province must pay an office tax of $50 or one tenth of 1 p.c. of the total amount of its gross 
Ontario sales or revenue if less than $50,000, subject to a minimum office tax of $5. 


Both provinces levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, railway 
companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car and dining-car 
companies. In Ontario, these special taxes (except the tax payable by insurance corpora- 
tions calculated on gross premiums) and the capital and place-of-business taxes are payable 
only to the extent that they exceed the corporate income tax otherwise payable. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, 
steamship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as 
well as nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to 
filing fees in other provinces. 
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Land Transfer Taxes 

The Provinces of Alberta and Ontario levy a tax based on the value of the considera- 
tion at which ownership of land is transferred. In Ontario, a straight one fifth of 1 p.c. 
tax is imposed. In Quebec, a tax of 23 p.c. of the valuation or purchase price (whichever 
is greater) is imposed only when property is transferred under the Bankruptcy or Winding- 
Up Acts. Other provinces do not have a land transfer tax but most have a scale of charges 
or fees imposed upon registration of transfer of land. These fees are not regarded as taxes 
since a service is rendered or an assurance given with each charge. 


Tax on Security Transfers 
The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in each province are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


Under STs. Seer a ie ee ee iiss Wiciate rete 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 

$s HGS 1D BEE CORE CEE wie. AMSA a ee ier. eel fare 1/4 cent per share 

SDetOrShOD aresetacaitctuaseite aren © coleaelep tec + sat cile sees 1 cent per share 

SIT GOlS) Ol cc cic lecocteta le isnstnescictvie or crascfoveis syeererciaetererove ate. « 2 cents per share 

SHO GONG PS rea ttde te cccee coe ee he eee wale vie warnemrsrere ses 3 cents per share 

S75) HONGIDO! 2 et eaerte lactis seit acts sei ake late ontare sletasere.s 4 cents per share 

OversS150s.. cscck Basse ae nice ek eusiers ei skerstobas eerenshs lakers 4 cents per share plus 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

Bondsiandsdebentures anes sniee slo sie eles ie alles «ee ieomio tells s 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of 

par value. 


Tax on Premium Income of Insurance Companies 
All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. 


Succession Duties 

Only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy succession duties. 
These duties are a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the 
interest or benefit passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. The three provinces impose 
succession duties on all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and 
passing at his death whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. 
Personal property wherever situated of a person dying domiciled within the province is 
also liable if passing to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 


The rates of succession duty are generally governed by the value of the estate, the 
relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. The 
rate of tax increases as the degree of relationship between the deceased and his successor 
becomes more remote. 


Provincial Property Taxes 

In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at vary- 
ing rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved, forest and tree-farm lands 
are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; coal 
land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 13 p.c. In un- 
organized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 13 p.c. of assessed value; 
the minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
also impose property taxes of limited application. 


Race Track Taxes 

Ontario levies a tax on operators of race meets and upon holders of winning tickets 
issued under the pari-mutuel system. The tax on race meeting operators is imposed at 
the rate of $1 for each day the meet is conducted. Holders of winning tickets must pay a 
tax equal to 6 p.c. upon the amount which would be payable to them if no percentage were 
deducted by the person holding the race meeting. A number of other provinces levy a 
pari-mutuel tax on money bet in the province on horse races: in Newfoundland the rate is 
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11 p.c., in Prince Edward Island 103 p.c., in New Brunswick 53 p.c., in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan 5 p.c., and in Quebec 1 p.c. on ordinary pools and 9 p.c. on special pools (quinella 
and daily-double). In British Columbia the tax is 12 p.c. but the province returns 23 p.c. 
of money bet to horsemen and track operators for purses, etc. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within their 
jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value. The revenues from such taxes are used to pay for street 
maintenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and 
other community services. Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street 
frontage to pay for local improvements to the property such as sidewalks, roads and 
sewers. Not only is there a widespread difference in the bases used for property tax but 


there is also a wide variety of rates applied, depending on the municipality. 


In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of 
the property occupied. There are no municipal income taxes although certain localities 
have retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfoundland, Quebec and Saskatchewan, munici- 
palities are empowered to levy an amusement tax on the admission of persons to places of 
entertainment, although the amusement tax is generally a provincial preserve (see p. 966). 
Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer level in some western municipalities and 
coal and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. 
Telephone subscribers are subject to a special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario muni- 
cipalities impose a tax on the gross receipts of telephone companies. 


In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. ‘Three 
bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property assessment, the annual rental 
value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain municipalities may charge a 
licence fee instead of a business tax but others charge both a licence fee and a business 
tax. In Nova Scotia, all but one of the municipalities tax personal property (stock in 
trade, equipment, etc.) the same as real property. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 


These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 


Unemployment Insurance 

For the past twenty-three years, a national program of unemployment insurance has 
been in operation in Canada. Essentially, it provides relief to those qualified persons who 
temporarily find themselves without work. It is administered by a federal commission 
appointed for this purpose and financed by equal contributions from employers and em- 
ployees plus a contribution from the Federal Government. The amount paid into the 
fund by employee and employer is directly proportional to the weekly wages of the em- 
ployee. The rates of contributions, together with statistics on the operation of the program, 
are given at pp. 739-743. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes 
establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 745-746. 
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Hospital Insurance 

A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the remainder of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose 
are raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and 
corporation income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium 
from the wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such 
provinces non-salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered 
by the plan. In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in 
whole or in part for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 273-276. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
from the Public Accounts of Canada. Detailed reports published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Sub- 
sections 1 and 2. The Public Accounts of Canada presentation is retained for continuity 
and also because there is interest in and use for information on this basis. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 4 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963. 


4.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Source 1962 1963 Source 1962 1963 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Taxes— Privileges, Licences and Per- 
Income— mits— 

Corporation seas ees 1,302,179 | 1,298,087 Natural resources............ 3,805 3,928 

inclivicl uae eee QOD Le G06 al ea Ol Sead Onl ee O Gere teeter ea ereet stein 20,585 22,548 

Interest, dividends and Sales and services other than 

other income going abroad 112,306 129-137 || institutional. 2... osssaaemteeas 64, 000 62,617 
General sales!............. -.| 1,044,557 | 1,108,210 Fines and penalties............ 1,338 12n3 
ees en and Special Exchange fund profits.......... 32,606 35,227 

xcise Taxes— : 

Alcoholic beverages....... 206, 277 219,814 Receipt ra evernen eee 122. 427 107,084 

PRODACCONSS 14 rene. Se othe 367, 386 383,553 : Since tery tear) @nires : H 

: iy, Bullion and coinage............ 8,144 9,706 

FAwbOrO DIleg= au sen sere 25,270 : 

Otcherk » eGo. Gee 24,703 37,889 Postalisenvicorss tic eeeane: 213,579 222 , 359 
Customs import duties...... 534,516 644,992 Other TeVvenueic..n + sonst 9,975 11,979 
Succession duties and estate Non-revenue and surplus re- 

taxessaatts: Rehr ey eae 84,579 87, il Ceiptayis. Ae. FOO Ee 18,477 22,751 

1 


SE OT ad epcer. sak 8 oars, sper topecirria ee 1,043 


Totals, Net General 
PoOtals, -Wakege rn atic: 5,754,422 | 5,927,592 Revenue. cote eee 6,249,358 | 6,427,004 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 5 gives details of expenditure by function for the years ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 
1963 and Table 6 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 
governments, territories and municipal corporations for the same years. 
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5.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 

Function 1962 1963 Function 1962 1963 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
Defence services and mutual Education— 
S00 iv GSU REG RRS SBE ae 1,648,584 | 1,596,134 || Indian and Eskimo schools. . 35, 685 36, 895 
Veterans pensions and other Universities, colleges and 
PONG US -ytecraraiectaeia\oxscoveretererae 337,318 337,761 othenschoolsii2 eee 55, 408 234,775 
S| th erste Geek sxc eee 2 ee 2,476 3, 264 
General Government— + | 
Executive and administra- Totals, Education......... 93,569 274,934 
IN Oleh ttataetete ais ase ce an 252,767 256, 768 a 
Bevislativesiesicssereee es vee 9,547 20,634 , 
Research, planning and sta- Natural Resources and 
GISICSSs Oh hod oR Se eee 24, 803 12,138 Primary Industries— 
—_________ |———__] Fish and game.............. 23,197 23,970 
Totals, General Govern- FP OLreSUSish 2 RY, cone eet es 15,016 16,620 
SERENA semen sapere Rea MERE IN 287,117 289, 540 Lands, settlement and agri- 
Cultumelee me «25. Saas Gee 294,514 240, 244 
Protection of Persons and Minerals and mines.......... 45,956 49,051 
Property— ; Water resources...........-. 2,353 5,488 
Law enforcement............ Slat 8,383 Otiner ieee ee eerie 22,287 Deg 
Corrections a5<.:..<n wagers: 22 , 299 24,126 
Police protection............ 48, 630 52, 967 Totals, Natural Resources 
Other: oe ta. MCN, rset 9,021 9,931 and Primary Industries. 403, 323 357,095 
Totals, Protection of Per- Trade and industrial develop- 
sons and Property....... 88,121 95,407 HY CTt PRO Seerhs <2 SE oe 13,553 15,757 
National Capital area planning 
Transportation— and development............ 16,794 18,389 
15° pc cad CEG AEBS b CERISE RRC 95, 866 86,912 ||Loss on foreign exchange....... —2,095 —9,115 
EL Ch Pe oehe atts as occ marae seas 88, 557 74,131 
EDA Sopa SoS hee here oe are 90, 522 104,164 Debt Charges (excluding debt 
WGI CAS ee ey 2 ea ca ade 115,595 135, 234 retirement)— 
(Chto AAs SG BES aalt So eee ae 3,338 Sage elnberesbae gece ac bie staccato oils 653, 382 716,093 
| ———_———]] Other....................... 36, 067 38, 847 
Totals, Transportation.... 393, 878 404, 155 = 
| > Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 
Communications — telephone, cluding debt retirement) 689, 449 754, 940 
telegraph and wireless..... 36, 403 30,449 oe 
Payments to government en- 
Health— BORDTISCS 5 sssassae ois! < os eee he ees 170,931 155,301 
Genera last. 2 .3)../f? ees B. 5,780 TRL —_—____——— 
LEA TLOL TY Seep Gate ce ra pare Oe a 35, 036 37,780 
Medical, dental and allied Payments to Provincial 
BER VIC Cater merrier mettre nat tet 7,987 8,706 Governments— 
HTOSDItAISCATC: :s..: sete 3175153 371,179 || Tax-sharing arrangements... 479, 269 202, 295 
—_—_—__—___ |——_———__|| Share of income tax on power 
otals, Health... %..0<0. 365, 906 425,376 Wtilities ah. ann oe done 6,396 10,000 
—_______|—_——_—_——_]] Subsidies.................... 56,556 66, 471 
Social Welfare— Grants to Municipal Govern- 
Aid to aged persons!......... 656, 065 772,732 || ments in lieu of taxes........ 25, 034 29,947 
Aid to blind persons.. , 194 4,951 
Aid to unemployed employ- Totals, Payments to Pro- 
ables and unemployables. . 108, 478 116,111 vincial and Municipal 
Family allowances.......... 523,917 534, 634 Governments?........... 567, 255 308,713 
HEAD OUP Mees fein < acses« 3,075 8, 283 | —___—__ 
National employment and Citizenship and immigration. . 16,393 17,042 
unemployment insurance Pixternaleaitaitsres tems tae oe te 19,965 22,516 
SEMWI COSI ve. cins fons lieben 102, 964 106,387 ||International co-operation and 
erst eee eS Oe tae 25, 230 26,945.) tassistance..? .0..0ee. eee oe 67,396 56, 892 
—______|——_—————]Housing research and slum 
Totals, Social Welfare..... 423 025 IF A565, 043 Nelearance.,.cce.. . ces bee ae 4,111 4,287 
—_—______|__——_—_——__|Civil defence.................. 7,586 9,172 
Recreational and Cultural Rostaliservicets.. .cass> seas. 214, 804 218,828 
Services— Royal Canadian Mint......... 1,714 1,978 
Archives, art galleries, mu- Other S cre te tee cc Pee eyo Dee 124, 359 132, 753 
seums and libraries........ Bola 7000 
ICS ee Fee ace. SRE es 20, 446 19,303 ||Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
SHES i a i 8,214 OOO lls FIUTENItG ore. eee Meee weer terete SAR 293 34,426 
Totals, Recreational and Totals, Net General Ex- 
Cultural Services........ 31,973 32,391 penditure.............. 7,022,623 | 7,168,394 


1 Includes pensions paid from the Old Age Security Fund. 
purposes are classified by function. 


corporations. 


2 Unconditional payments; grants for specific 
See Table 6 for details of all grants to provincial governments and municipal 
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Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. ‘Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1960-63, together with place of 
payment. 

7.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at 
Mar. 31, 1960-63 


en 
eo .00 


Nature of Debt 1960 1961 1962 1963 
= 3°00 3°00 $°000 $'000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 

Bondedidebthiit. tek ee ales she oa tn cee ace detec ete 13,765,152 | 14,132,915 | 15,060,736 | 15,796,836 
Bess Sinkine: funds) sea. cise sees op eee elfen ofc 85,272 17,018 19,432 Oo rote 
Net tundedidebicee creer are ete erateteatsn ie: 13,679,880 | 14,115,897 | 15,041,304 15,774,524 
STrayreraenabancenkeibayal ey Ps. & Gas Geo do Oo ie Hed bn S 50m boar 2,125,000 1,985,000 1,885,000 2,165,000 
Accounts and Otheripayvables. cu 4-00. so. ested to. siereney Hsieh le 967,621 999,076 | 1,104,607 1,468, 897 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts..............+++-++e 3,565,376 | 3,955,510 | 4,258,100 4,748,506 
Otlvorulia: bUlities. oeractetecka sickest eatioici keke Gee ae ike cerclncct neck Mnensreact stones 347, 206 363, 804 363, 403 416,767 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).......... 20,685,083 | 21,369,287 | 22,652,414 | 24,573,694 


Indirect Debt 


Guaranteed: bonds or debentures. 6.2. ..... sees «fais - ocleere ee «t= ots 1,430,107 | 1,672,690 | 1,636,115 1,381,361 

Mess sinlcing MUNG etic ete ee ie «tbs os eke ska neato ah —_— —_ —_ _— 
Net guaranteed bonds or debentures.............-.-.e eee eeeee 1, 430, 107 1,672,690 | 1,636,115 1,381,361 
Guaranteed: bankiloansiicue at eee ss ce ouke ae «sid mpetehe teaiord 169, 203 208,758 168, 540 141,353 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954...] 2,671,918 | 3,017,404 | 3,640,000 4,123,000 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act............... 97,456 109, 934 291,700 333 , 646 
Chiher suarantecs §o.).7.. 3 Sosa sede seen ee ow een nee ie 6,415 imogial 11,300 12,976 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?....... 4,375,099 | 5,016,313 | 5,747,655 5,992,336 

Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking 

BundS)\3. best) ees ake eek ee a eee Rice 25,060,182 | 26,385,600 | 28,400,069 | 30,566,030 

$ $ $ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita...............+.00e- 1,158 Lid 1,220 1,300 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita................... 245 275 310 Bly 

1 Having a term of three months. 2 Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada. 


8.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1969-63 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 

Bonded deptreer erate eee eee eee $7000 | 13,765,152 | 14,132,915 | 15,060,736 | 15,796,836 
ArVeTaAme INbOTESt VALGs seis .el- eoelsmicke + <1venes oleiahe eo tetster> els p.c. 3.74 3.98 4.01 4.13 
Arena OLUERI OL ISSU Ce sensi cei oes erage erie yrs. is}. Si7i 13.29 12.19 13.36 
Place of Payment— 

@Wanada & sei hyde else to eee es ee eS oie $7000 | 13,563,341 | 14,002,750 | 14,930,570 | 15,385,847 

IN GW: OX OT Kee woe sees et ha vation oe lp I. ae ae “ 150,000 98,175 98,175 376,405 

Tondon (England)itace. s. leanocieiy tae recar ae ere te “ 51,811 31,990 31,991 34,584 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 9 and 10 show details of revenue and expenditure 
of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963, as presented 
in the Public Accounts of Canada, and for the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, from the abridged 
data appearing in the Canada Gazette. 
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_ 9.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-64 
Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette 


Revenue 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ 
Tax Revenue— 
MB UOMA ITI POLE GUGICS on ead s c's out tes tick vicake scltcces esas 534,515,544 644,992,131 581,441, 461 
PROS GICHICIOS Omiicrcn ee rr crerero ce crete oni ette os wales cu iner east 362,798, 655 381, 865, 989 393, 326, 182 
RERERCSTIN CLERK RIN re Nee EA aye cehnny” ois k7 pcs ogeteye ote hepe = eae ov WEE Aes W's aie ole aie 3,107,015,319 | 3,056,600, 380 3, 248, 530, 746 
PEEESOTEUC. oe meegy abies ¢ ates okie Se UTS Sar ite oie Fic eeaceoe 1,792,655, 916 1,744,626,029 1, 865,073,636 
BO OE ALION pean cls Sites, Wats cing co eee doses cusss he cs crests eo as 1, 202,053,695 1,182, 836,979 1,258,957, 490 
On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad... 112,305,709 129,137,372 124,499,621 
“iceotnnre (Cg: lors percent cea eevee ab OeSii ae aaante, balboa Palani 759,677,970 805,970,471 946, 054, 797 
Estate tax, including succession duties................eee0ees 84,579,383 87,148,312 90, 671, 283 
Other taxes.......°: eT coe Tee ee eed Eee Se: 262,577,875 260, 405, 101 273,507,318 
Morais) Wax MEVCNUO....chsosse obec oe cnc seats matte 5,111,164,746 | 5,236,977,384 5,000,001, 0o2 
Non-tax Revenue— 
erst LCONIT) CO ck ciopetnch, fe teuba Gaaue on och, « arekons, eh SOP EE ee, bal pee ed pai 183, 678, 937 192,771,815 200,717,142 
ean OLLI CS EMION LS 2g) verte cas.cis <ioraiers orem Seas 2s betes ayeiae eheeas 307, 502, 187 311, 860, 829 366, 412, 592 
Rommionr ec COMMAGC. tena cies ots cae hafone ctereke exe os oe veces ess 7,965,169 9, 404, 342 9,717,080 
eae fe Sate, at ear Seah bering aio” aly Sipe or bivlers Blade Sarena i oe 119,312, 685 127, 694,508 142, 825, 443 
Wopals: .NON-taAx TROVeNUC!. 10. vie + +s + shes haetevesisnnls wml 618, 458,978 641, 731, 494 719,672, 257 
Grand Totals, Revenue.....................0000- 5, 729,623,724 | 5,878, 708,878 6,253, 294, 039 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 


2 Includes interest on investments and profits of 
the Bank of Canada. 


10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-64 
Sourcus: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette 


pn, 


Expenditure 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ 
PACE ULUTIN ORD rte MR SET EE... | OE OSG URE. ws aliens oeyeeiiee 286,683, 751 182, 426, 7301 225,681,474! 
Acreage payments to western grain producers................ 40,068, 497 139, 402 — 
Freight assistance on western feed grains................-.-.- 17,618, 254 2 2 
(CUNEO ses oat PUA OME OO Eo oO SOT AG DR OT tren CR ore oe 229, 103,000 183, 287,28 225,681, 474 
mrntice Me velopinent DOALG. ccche cae strstr et ofc cele state (sleet wlelole — 5, 033 196,331 
raMireeh nero y Control GOAL... ts sic sti. eft eg cle os wlcle'e stele’ ele’ «1s 34,711, 614 63, 205, 370 45, 955, 220 
WTEC OPaCLENCral SG (ICO Mee ccted acco t tps teal» afetctalcteleteteletstete's 1,069,939 1,218, 834 1,258,359 
Bacco broadcast, GOVEInOrs..4.. a6 tccnt cack « 1p sfellslsielels slates 311,515 353, 913 341, 849 
Ganadian Broadcasting Corporation... .2.. st... sces secs cle ees 78, 160, 805 80,815, 947 87,575, 697 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.................56. 3 8,654, 465 13, 469, 874 
GOimetalectoral OTicer sande. a. 5> ole ict eet lee alele #0. +, eoiecepe, eis: eue exe 366, 474 11, 815, 352 11,875, 892 
MOEUZENSIID ANGLIN (OT ADLON ... 205s ois s oo «oie s.0)es ste aicnoje aheiare sieleie 65,016, 446 66, 237,381 71,545,372 
Mcreservicor@ommission... teen ee her ce eee eee menace ces 4,738,709 4,792,379 5,224,776 
ME ronCOmerOGUCLLON, «2 Sete date teat. she dhabieoe oe dieatepaboruaraeaiers 23,929,926 37, 288, 7554 48,506, 9974 
Capital assistance to defence industry.............eseeeeeeeee 1,947,148 1,903,979 1,476,243 
OCT COR BEN Se Reet Ia BRE Se. CRE) Lesa ee mee UTR RAL 21,982,783 85, 884,776 47,080,754 
Pe Rimernye AMP AATS toss Nee olan sleet tee te te nee wales cs cede a stete 95,571, 260 85,196, 666 97 , 022,596 
“Ape eee Ge Che dot ome Coe ya eer eee ete mer ane 1,511,953,189 | 1,354,779,838 | 1,406, 434,612 
Public Debt Charges— 
PLGrest OnE Cide Dine erties ache Fawsis aah one ayes sc csereves 802,919, 207 881,598, 898 954,543,790 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions... 33,677, 166 82,682, 416 86,313,021 
Bervicing Of public debts, «cress > sie cre » a chetstetats wise telale preteens 789,668 1,583, 487 995, 762 
Costromoanstlotation. ..03..ccmsece. Bd- abies keep eaee 1,600, 475 1,922,488 1,576,812 
Topas euplic Mebt Charges Weis ie). toelateh-ncieteke © 888, 986, 401 917, 787, 239 993,729, 875 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 976. 
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10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-64—concluded 


Expenditure 1962 1963 1964 


EES EEE Ia 


Finance—concluded 


Fiscal, tax-sharing, subsidy and other payments to provinces. . 641,182,624 275, 302, 387 254,830,006 


Contribution to Public Service Superannuation Account...... 46,930,411 61,076, 449 54,015,227 
OPE OT il og 5.0 closets Sinlate Takele eves Mle ela le olsUs@ etal ie) seh anise: see ie' sis 84,853,753 110,613,763 104, 860, 004 
Wishertesebic: a ve.clomcune Adslo ee Pe eee tulioke Stewie efoial elle > «felere lois eveig eiocele 23,097, 882 23,292,700 23,716,314 
POreshty acts oe «is Rees Ai G0 4+ Ee 9 5 OR eR ele Ree rar cies hes 14, 737,929 31,840, 0935 41,815, 947% 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors.........++e++eeees 474,156 467, 638 524,159 
FUSE oi de wc 0 es Sp. asic ste = 86 5 eG STR AR Fe vole een cme — 433, 689 696, 257 
TNSULANCOAE cc asciho techs Geb. te ite + ois eceyelajele ocetere, Polat slolelclele oiehs,oio.e1s0e-srare 1,358,022 1,422,120 1, 435,005 
Justice, including Penitentiaries...........e.seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 32,580, 184 37, 020, 5728 40,995, 9928 
Ti bounce ae Oolbot omc tdgoasaertns ship cine hplsfoeeh inh oe 6 eters 168, 884, 756 348,291,775 280,383, 807 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Govern- 
TONE CONTE DUtLON a acie claro vie pteloretalale aie, forale i elale wrace/ovatele!s Tale l= 101,532,696 105, 376, 974 108, 057, 948 
CET SE rc arate fa io oto toss e¥e role elle atovela lus ole: ofeloie eistern/Wlale ote 67,852,060 242,914, 801 172,825, 859 
Legislation): (0otiiaee ears or 20S Wont prety stent sterafe wares aia wore 8,438, 007 8,108,063 12,923,599 
Mines and Technical SurveyS...........csceeeeeee ce cceeeeeeees 67,599, 290 71,130, 401 67, 759,325 
Nationalelelence.ces.sancne tence ph tebee Gert eb sector) ole1'e iets 1,626,104,312 | 1,571,044,079 | 1,683, 471,0037 
National PilmulbOabGes aac ctesctaet neats cree sem ele ces tetteiniste's'aisislarera'e 5,143,773 5,610,630 5,743,931 
National Gallery.......ccsseecccecnesecwecsagecccscccsccenccs 1,053, 582 987,271 1,067,949 
National Health and Welfare. ..........ccccceeeeeeree ce eeeeees 1,040,275,696 | 1,122,448,257 | 1,203, 854,597 
General health grants to ProVinCeS........---+eeeeeeeeeeeeces 48,929,753 50, 295 , 863 52,994,953 
Family allowances..........ccc eee e eee e een ents erect e ee eeeees 620,781,193 31,566,849 538,312,223 
Old age assistance, blind persons’ and disabled persons’ 
ALIGWANICOSS. crete crate pictereleteree telat sled oie tayieMaleloieley olor eleye'sielleretierstierels 51,374,048 62,695,198 64,402,622 
Unemployment assistance. ... 0... esc ee eee cece seen eee eeene 92,044, 244 96,476,627 107,370,707 
Contributions under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
ServiceswActaysc wae: cccctoe cities weirdo tte see quetshe. Sigfeleetalelatatevele si aehy 283, 883,097 836,672,778 892,244,235 
EOL rare otitate ne aretetoreiateret otavetetttel eels cratetslale etateroletstersretelanstere)'« 43,193,861 44,741,942 48,529, 857 
National Research Council, including the Medical Research 

GRC aera re Sars re ee One tae eaee ive eae preter wore eneTeTe 38, 849, 279 40,596, 727 47,259,773 
Nationale Ravenel tee. tite stiteleter teeta: .t eters ow ciste! ate. a wilere wat etet ate 75,330,063 78, 602, 634 82,995,521 
Northern Affairs and National Resources.........+.+.-.eeeee0> 79, 367,605 86,377,092 77,334,019 
Post LICE see eee ce a ec EAS tees ae me ele isl orh i Shel are re winjecelals 185,003,359 189,344, 410 206, 894,516 
Privy Council, including Prime Minister’s Office............... 4,479,601 2,131,902 2,929,115 
Public Archives and National Library..............eeeeeeeeees 977, 899 1,035,471 1,112,723 
Public Printing and Stationery..........ccecceeeeeceeecceeeees 4,010,195 2,038, 6339 2,147,0459 
Public Works once acter ioeore socks eGer n dereniaoe tte wet eh eieiuis lletere re 188, 813, 32610 162,730, 246 167,000, 704 

Trans-CanaGarelie hwy... sc. .ceciaesee se tietele ele «stemratuis ie eis roie 41,694,477 33,057, 931 41,825,787 

Oper re eck s cine epecceratuiaveatoidts wie maeeals shelaellesiere sls teasieleierets fe 147,218,849 129,672,316 125,674, 967 
Representation Commissioner’s Office.............seeeeeeeeee — _ 37,006 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...........seeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 60, 497, 027 65, 424,359 66,899,479 
Secretary of State..........cccc ede cases ssteeeenseeeecceveccens 4,994,967 4,782, 90312 7,732, 868u 
Thadovwnd? COMMENCES itd... as tie Rist ae sic sce Sse celia cs wise 42,447,107 65,767, 55612 73,584, 06112 
TPANSPOLb. oc «acieleo HAG SAG vine ves oe oR ERLE IRs ar oe hore teen 410,391,113 416,019, 472 423, 257, 874 
Veterans Atiairs, . cass ade ceilocsas Git abe iis yo ere osisleiniclsieie 333, 222,906 335, 602, 449 333,739, 881 

Grand Totals, Expenditure...................... 6, 520,645,674 | 6,570,341,805 | 6,872,401,519 

a ee ee es ee ee nS eee, ee ee a eS ee ee 

1 See footnote 12 below. 2 Included in Forestry (1963, $14,462,357; 1964, $18,750,078). 3 Included in 
Public Works ($5,797,957). 4 Includes Directorate of Printing (1963, $1,938,808; 1964, $1,946,288), formerly in 
Public Printing and Stationery, and Emergency Measures Organization (1963, $6,369,909; 1964, $6,942,249), formerly 
in the Privy Council, National Defence and National Health and Welfare. 5 See footnote 2 above. 6 In- 
cluding patents, copyrights and trade marks (1963, $2,488,917; 1964, $2,595,856), formerly in Secretary of State. 
7 Includes special contribution to Canadian Forces Superannuation Account $76,500,000, 8 Pensions under the 
Old Age Security Act, 1951 (effective January 1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security Fund account and are not 
recorded under departmental expenditure. 9 See footnote 4 above. 10 See footnote 3 above. 11 See 
footnote § above. 12 Includes assistance re storage costs of grain (1963, $35,256,382; 1964, $39,588,168), formerly 


in Agriculture. 


Statements of Assets and Liabilities.—Table 11 shows the statements of assets 
and liabilities of the. Federal Government as they appear in the Public Accounts of Canada 


for the years ended Mar. 31, 1961-63 and the Canada Gazette for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1964. 


nie 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1961-64 


Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Current Assets— 

Rar ipa <1 tea, teeth cto ciea kk Mh ote HG las ee 486,759,770 895,321,334 511,347,154 984,642,872 

Departmental Working Capital Advances 
and’ Revolving Funds.......... 0.3 ..0c000s 171,082,579 223,379,565 243, 406, 883r 169,075, 867 

Securities held for the securities investment 
AST Oe Als 55.95 Sed Sree oer ee 101, 453, 744 94,608, 163 33, 480, 163 99, 859, 788 
Other current assets..........csesceccswenc 25,051,644 32,707,390 32,176, 896 33,484, 613 
Totals, Current Assets. .cosicsek asso 784,347,737 | 1,246,016, 452 820,411,046") 1,287,063,140 


Advances to the Exchange Fund Account..... 
Sinking fund and other investments held for 
retirement of unmatured debt............... 


2,024,000, 000 
17,017,981 


1,793,000, 000 
19, 432,331 


2,736, 000,000 
22,311,845 


2,601,000, 000 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corpora- 


tions— 
Canadian National Railways............... 1,092,589,707 | 1,165,039,390 | 1,439,327,659 | 1,410,885, 806 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.| 1,510,711,116 1,701,028, 964 1, 802, 806,097 1,916,141, 454 
National Harbours Board.is... . 22500, Sas. ta: 172,769,613 178,748, 412 192,579,474 198,133,894 
MiscellanecOUS:, cwisres cee ee ee et es ee eee ee ee 838, 117, 202 940,517,698 1,033, 406,138 1,059, 033,353 
Totals, Loans to and Investments in 
Crown Corporations: :.s.8seFe0 ree 3,614, 187,638 | 3,985,329,459 | 4,468,119,368 | 4,584,194,507 
Loans to national governments...........e+ee- 1,378,196,197 | 1,339,796,827 | 1,210,776,466 | 1,195,684,799 
Other Loans and Investments— 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
International Monetary Fund............. 543,696,621 564, 660, 956 577, 250,046 577, 250,046 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Developmental Ly. ee RE 73, 680, 062 73, 680,062 80, 482,713 80, 482,713 
Working capital advances to: international 
RE BING OTIR Se acs Sys snes cirencio Shope To wiceuctooumncicts 1,722,095 1,706,951 7,815, 457 8,076,604 
Provincial governments...............eee0 98,372,577 97,879,073 116, 817, 625 113,651,578 
Veterans’ Land Act advances (less reserve 
for conditional benefits)............eee08: 166, 092, 206 177,355,101 196,018,731 216, 970,307 
IVT SS CENTOS i sta aye bi ocsnsiolein, cote uaasivia «sspeyiereeote 152, 087, 804 78,580,945 132,269, 807 201,384, 852 


Totals, Other Loans and Investments.| 1,035,651,365 993,863,088 | 1,110,654,379 | 1,197,816, 100 


Securities held inetrust. «00. <iv%.0,b.0i00 sises9.0'010-0 30,042,201 25, 836, 647 26,016, 102 38, 881, 823 
Deferred Charges— 

Unamertized loan flotation costs............ 130, 741, 228 121,332,197 131,601,094 123, 699, 586 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiencies 
in the superannuation account of the Ca- 
nadian forces, public service and Royal 

Canadian Mounted Police................- 602,961,000 606, 494,000 805,043,000 276,661,000 

Totals, Deferred Charges............. 733, 702,328 727, 826, 197 936, 644, 094 400,360, 586 

EISDOUSO ACCOUNGSS «ste. cistels storeieiaieals leks de oleterete Sie 136,101 136,101 136,101 141, 392 

Rr miGE ASSELS} icich iisgets Shs astegy sk ayeicidois ss als 1 1 1 1 

Inactive loans and investments............... 94,824,381 94,824,381 94,824, 381 94, 824,381 

Totals, ASSetsS: 5... .6..ccccesscuses 9, 712,105,930 | 10,226,061,484 | 11,425,893, 783" 11,399, 966, 729. 

Less reserve for losses on realiza- it i: 

tion‘of assetsyo.%i..5 6 eee 546,384,065 546, 884, 065 546, 884,065 646, 884,065. 

IN GB ASSCES Ci Gac tele sic « o's stad Serelstr 9,165, 721,865 | 9,679,677,419 | 10,879,509, 718 "| 10,853, 582, 664 

MM EALGO Ga FAL Cas oho sce Sons G o:cttnis whe shat k ae fie a wwe 12,437,115,095 | 13,228,187,045 | 13,919, 769,972 | 15,070, 149, 452 

21, 602,836,960 | 22,907,814,464 | 24,799,279,690'| 25,923,732, 116 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1961-64—concluded 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
Liabilities 
Current and Demand Liabilities— 

Outstanding treasury cheques............... 251,740, 839 265, 658, 447 266,548, 6867 319, 894, 410 
NEGOUNtS PAV AD Ley asa yee eieice toca scien 221,396, 476 280,711,177 267,364,119 342,673,020 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on 

Gemandun.a- 5 tah ceramics 383, 660, 444 372,031, 620 757, 284,519 586, 996, 025 
Matured debt outstanding... ... 5. 0a 2c oe 31, 872, 131 36, 438, 562 32,466, 821 26, 820, 209 
Interest due and outstanding................ 66,776, 824 73, 845, 656 79, 460, 893 91,893, 489 
Interest 'acerued Ser eines... eeeton a. 154,015, 640 174,601,049 196,973,991 215,973,372 
Other-current liabilities..s..... 4. ease ae 38,098, 891 30,794, 396 31,379, 226 35,710, 909 


ie 


1,147,561,245 | 1,234,080,907 | 1,631,478,2557| 1,619,961, 434 


Deposit and trust accounts.............++se06: 239, 667,315 266, 624, 103 225,202,751 196, 454, 123 

Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
Governmentiannurtiess.. semen ds riers 
Canadian forces superannuation account..... 
Public service superannuation account....... 


Miscellancousst made eterno oat ats 


1,199,122, 929 
1,155,332, 721 
1,468, 848, 108 

132, 205, 687 


1,235, 305, 209 
1,279,239, 154 
1,586, 929,399 

144, 468,047 


1, 264, 436, 143 
1,605,796, 692 
1,724,116, 105 

152, 667,928 


1, 284, 261, 927. 
1,821,624, 901 
1, 856, 407, 623 

168, 859, 360 


Totals, Annuity, Insurance and Pension 


JNCCOUDILSS cere stettecieri asieeinie ecu resis 3,955,509,445 | 4,245,941,809 | 4,747,016,868 | 5,131,053, 811 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to 
Special Accounts— 


Colombo: Blant Bund cnen.-eeceed be ane 67,533,227 77,625,513 85,325, 167 
Miscellaneous: ence ty ici ee ett 36, 959, 474 37,509, 854 34, 626,531 
Totals, Undisbursed Balances of Ap- 
propriations to Special Accounts.... 104, 492,701 115,135,367 119, 951, 698 111,601,270 
Deferred credits and suspense accounts........ 87,691,340 100, 296, 144 113,793, 787 124, 564, 449 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Payablein Canadane .coa.c- aces see eee 14,002,750, 850 | 14,930,570,600 | 15,385, 847,250 | 16, 133,692,000 
Pavablenn Wondoneawenatne see ee 31,989,064 31,990,534 34,584, 052 — 
Payable anNewnYionk seme eee one oe ie 98,175,000 98,175,000 376, 405, 029 376, 405, 029 


Treasury Bills and Notes— 


Pavable. in Canadas sos cuss egeet cere cick 1,935,000,000 | 1,885,000,000 | 2,165,000,000 | 2,230,000,000 
Totals, Unmatured Debt............. 16, 067,914,914 | 16,945,736,134 | 17, 961,836,331 | 18,740,097, 029 
Totals, Liabilities............... 21, 602,836,960 | 22,907,814, 464 | 24,799,279, 690"| 25,923, 732,116 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. ‘The major categories of this 
indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 
guarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. The 
remainder consists chiefly of guarantees of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board and to farmers and veterans for certain authorized purposes and guaran- 
tees under the Export Credits Insurance Act. 
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12.— Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1963 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


Amount 
Amount of Outstanding in 
Item Guarantee the Hands of 
Authorized | the Public as at 
Mar. 31, 19631 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 54 per cent bonds due 1964.................0005, 199,576,000 198,576,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1966..............0.0.e eae 35,000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1967................0-000: 50,000, 000 50,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 43 per cent bonds due 1967..............2000005: 75,000,000 72,300,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1968................050000- 60, 000, 000 55, 800, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1969..................2.5. 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1971..............0000 eee 40,000, 000 40,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 54 per cent bonds due 1971..................555- 424, 000 424,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 33 per cent bonds due 1974............0.000 eee 200,000, 000 200, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1975.............-.0-0005- 6, 486, 480 6, 486, 480 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1977. ............ cece eens 90,000, 000 84, 600, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1981................-..005. 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 52 per cent bonds due 1985. ...............00 06 100, 000, 000 99,500, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1987. .............e cece nee 175,000,000 168, 675, 000 
Other Guarantees— 

Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada..............+. Unstated 741, 869,671 

Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, for 
home extensions and improvements..............seeeeeeeeeer eer e tenes 25,000, 000 12,976, 0002 


Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 1954 
Insurance and guarantees issued or approved under Section 21 and 21A of the 


6,000, 000, 000 


4,122,000, 000% 


Export Credits Insurance Act..... 0.2.2... sec nee cece ence erect eee eeceees 700, 000, 000 333, 645, 786 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act..| Indeterminate 47,966, 7022 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 

NTRS TN CU cee ee aE TECH eee oem acne ge inicte’s eroehetacetis es « Indeterminate 71, 9522 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 

Pimancimer ACE ML OSGHs so foeewe wc co Mineeteels afm ooo siete oithebtveds « Shania eateea she tates Indeterminate 14,214 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries Im- 

provement Loans Act....... 0.0.0 cee scence tence esc c ee eee sens neces eces Indeterminate 154, 2752 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans Act..... 30, 000, 000 5,564, 5592 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board............. 180,000, 000 80,331,172 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments 

ER Tne ULL RAE RENE ROR REM): ite eee INGE. Sa eA. Sethian es inate - Unstated 7,245,127 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board pursuant to the 

Prairie Grain Provisional Payments Act.............2cc ee ee eee eee eens Unstated 3,396 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Loans Act......... Indeterminate Ls dee: 


1 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; they are payable solely in United States dollars 
and are converted on the basis of $1 U.S.=$1.08108 Canadian. In addition, the government has an indeterminate 
contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee contracts which in 1962 amounted to approximately $15,006,000. 
Against this amount was a reserve of $3,872,193 held by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 2 As at 
Dec. 31, 1962. 3 As reported (in accordance with Sect. 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by approved 
lenders at Dec. 31, 1962. 


Table 13 summarizes the national debt position during the period 1955-64 as to interest 
and amount outstanding. Details of unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and 
information on new security issues of the Federal Government may be found in the Public 
Accounts of Canada. They are summarized by standard classification in DBS publication 
Financial Statistics of the Government of Canada (Catalogue No. 68-211). 
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13.—_Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955-64 


Norr.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, p. 972; 
for 1936-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009; and for 1949-54 in the 1959 edition, p. 1063. 


Net Increase or Interest 
Year Net Interest F 
Ended Gross Debt Active Net Debt Debt Decrease of Paid Paid 
Mar, 31— Assets ner Net Debt on Debt ae 
sa Capita! during Year Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1955 eee 17,951,491,464 | 6,688,411,310 | 11,263,080, 154 717.49 147,143,090 | 477,914,894 31.26 
1L95G re 19, 124,232,779 | 7,848,863,815 | 11,280,368, 964 701.47 17,288,810 | 492,624,067 31.38 
105 Geese 18, 335,797,515 | 7,328,146,357 | 11,007,651, 158 662.71 | —272,717,806 | 520,189,398 32.35 
19584. cece 18, 418, 541, 848 7,372, 267,958 | 11,046,273, 890 646.74 38, 622, 732 539, 207, 260 32.46 
19598 20, 246,773,669 | 8,568,383,809 | 11,678,389, 860 667.99 632,115,970 | 606,615, 887 35. 52 
1960.0.8 20,986,367,010 | 8,897,173,007 | 12,089,194,003 676.51 410,804,143 | 735,630,175 42.08 
LOGT See 21,602,836,960 | 9,165,721,865 | 12,437,115,095 681.93 347,921,092 | 756,664,228 42.34 
19623 22,907, 814, 464 9,679,677,419 | 13,228, 137,045 712.34 791,021,950 802,919, 207 44.02 
19653 24,799, 279,690"| 10,879,509, 7187] 13,919, 769,972 736.65 691, 632, 927 881,598, 898 47.47 
19085 s sice 25,923, 732,116 | 10,853,582,664 | 15,070,149, 452 783.39 | 1,150,379,480 | 954,543,790 50.52 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 2 Based on the official 


estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 


Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with in Section 2. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 

Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
mixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year; they 
cannot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little 
information about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and, as a single cheque 
from one employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, the 
payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation orincome. Descriptive 
classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, 
if interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
trend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 14 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 
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14.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of N ational Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000; for 1935-48 in the 1951 Year Book, 
p. 994; and for 1949-54 in the 1959 edition, p. 1066. 


Income Tax! Total 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Estate Tax |} ¢ ile ti 
Individual? Corporation Total CCE One 
$ $ $ $ $ 

OLIN ee cesergtes oma aene aa Peseta 1,345, 611, 443 1,066, 585, 823 2,412,197, 266 44,768,029 || 2,456,965, 295 
RUE cake ie aT whine bc goes = OR 1,354,275, 414 1,081,055, 818 2,485, 331,232 66,607,026 || 2,501,928, 258 
LAT Ge SiCh BBS CREE ICSC Iara ae 1,601, 897, 580 1,335, 636,914 2,937,534, 494 79,709,197 || 3,017, 243,691 
DUNE Le 5. Sicl a hesays States evs elesg ei isiane, = 1,699,123, 470 1,295, 470,725 2,994, 594,195 71,607,758 || 3,066, 201, 953 
“Nes Sakegartsls atiGrtahicaet ter SPE 1,561,062,606 | 1,075,878,164 | 2,636,940,770 72,535,140 || 2,709,475, 910 
MDOer eect cde Oth Bates + eG se 1,825,547,063 | 1,234,215,702 | 3,059, 762,765 88, 430,705 || 3,148,193, 470 
ONES AE i.e cole Sloe Saktle ovis § ohare ace Bit 2,028, 733,394 | 1,380,128,380 | 3,408,861,774 84,879,372 || 3,493, 741, 146 
MEM EAPE ee aie oko antes tiaks « < ve eis le hie ems 2,200, 573,190 1,308, 502, 634 3,504,075, 824 84,579,382 || 3,588, 655, 206 
ENGST <5 0. doles phavste Sais wie.s se velo’ o's 2,399, 882,273 1,262,655, 419 3, 762,537, 692 87,148,312 || 3,849,681, 004 
PPS B 5 cic ake Gotete Biss 0.4 oe 6 slaterne ie 2,579,083, 811 1, 472,175, 333 4,051, 529,144 90,671,288 || 4,141,980, 427 
1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes ‘“‘non-resident’’ taxes. 3 Includes amounts of provincial 


income tax collected by the Taxation Division. 


Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Tables 15 to 17 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns 
received. Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by 
occupation and income classes. 


15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 
1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
City and Province h — ae H ates Tax 
‘axpayers come . ‘axpayers ncome 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 
No. $’000 $’000 No. $7000 $’000 

SEAM ELOTOS CONG eccc ns ihc aissesousie snes aves. 18,572 182272 7, 843 18,993 82,705 8,624 
REISE TV sR TR cg cies ssi biereisinie.v's oisisfe so 87, 282 403 , 548 44,722 95,744 460, 284 51,454 
EE Camenton, Albans Senteseiels b +0 sis 0 107,559 468,110 47,816 114,077 507,981 51, 683 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.. 31,754 137,916 13,180 32,747 143,200 13,589 
Beeler LONG Suki tye earsala atest vacctevmiess 49,347 206, 286 19,737 40,478 171, 841 16, 853 
Hamealton, Ont: ox o<0s-«odisuing os eis.203 120,520 559,518 58, 352 125, 187 602,540 63, 103 
Hull, Que. SER Ob sitive Go icicies eels aabeaens 12,729 50,030 3,723 24, 422 102,161 7,542 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont.. A 37, 124 156,913 15, 804 39, 629 173,306 17,701 
Meare On On tei sles Sc iahate Side « Lleie Siew 60,708 260, 721 26,928 62,472 280, 233 29,301 
Montreal, us aero o oc eer at. 579,939 2,720, 868 263,941 621,575 2,852,182 265, 862 
New Westminster, B.C.............- 19,031 84, 404 7,939 34,388 156,177 14,451 
WNiavara Halls, Ont... cai eis «os siete 15,811 70, 257 6, 420 16,194 74,225 7,047 
Mirtle Wn tae .. «ss + sfofale viete( «ole Satz 23, 908 110, 428 11,974 25, 687 127,018 13,960 
EVEL, COT Garis es xo ck alolole ofala feo abe afare 109, 742 518, 608 57,498 112,381 540, 297 59,908 
MPMOIIOG. QUGs Sa Ae. | ot aisles stele ss «hc ice 70,166 296, 786 24,704 78,004 331, 250 27,144 
PESOOSRS,, OAS Rei e cing <n. o slain ole vie be els sieye 40,048 171, 448 17,244 39, 607 172,127 18,103 
CALM ATINES, CN baa.s o.0.0.0,0.0c0:0.s18 aie 26,759 122, 825 12,444 32,479 154, 387 15,742 
Oo USUI EE i ere SAE 18,839 79,469 7,900 22,851 92,473 8,800 
mamodohn! NvB.. 6.0.5 0cehwee ntl. Bas 22,785 89 , 832 7, 862 23, 533 91, 836 7,595 
BemAGOON, OASke. cds ss .oe cc veciosss 31,488 131,640 12,789 31,939 134, 260 13,344 
Sherbrooke, Guen r. i. seers 17,082 64,608 4,849 19,275 77,346 5,760 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 34, 639 165,645 16, 443 33, 437 159,781 15,582 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.S Cara aE 12,137 49,190 3, 830 19,730 79,540 5, 832 
RANGOON G5 cio. o si uncaes orien ess 667, 153 3,099, 817 370, 082 690, 538 3,268, 218 386,390 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), B.C... 216,669 | 1,007,549 110,503 222,627 | 1,075,271 |. 119,055 
ENED EEL BAN OAS lege Ee BCE ce nee ra 43,638 191,818 18, 804 46,776 211,095 20,813 
3, LESS Been 2 epee apin i aeate braelate 47,307 216,525 20,981 49,758 237, 845 23, 632 
Wariniper Man. so... ldsjetes oaehs sisaes 155, 243 663,631 67, 869 158, 846 690, 044 74,017 
MEPIETUOCAULICS 5. ccs scccccssseces 1, 829,788 7,424,920 628,089 1, 847, 853 7,714, 603 658, 875 

PR GAIS as aide s, sindas sie 4,507,767 | 19,601,582 | 1,910,270 | 4,681,227 | 20,764,226 2,021, 762 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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16.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Occupational Class 
iptal Tax a Mies Tay 
Taxpayers ncome axpayers ncome 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 
No. $’000 $’000 No. $000 $’000 

PAIN GES Seer tonne tr ence eis se-s Rcactoye eke 74, 469 324,331 26, 963 86,585 389,315 34, 440 
IPISHErInen eee mee tet. kee cree tere 4,792 20,553 1,796 4,836 25, 428 238he 

Professionals— 
IACCOUNUANUS Sraatotermeet nites oh cares a 4,471 51,985 10,123 4,390 49 092 9,050 
Medical AOCKOLS a et tes ot eta 14, 588 248 , 087 56, 842 14,169 257,107 60, 166 
Dentists \y-eecmre ioe: ae ana ae 4,865 60,018 11,599 4,653 63, 780 12,389 
Lawyers and notaries............. (ae 111, 800 27,196 7,703 118,348 27,712 
Engineers and architects.......... 2,505 36, 804 8, 484 2,546 37,038 8,583 
Bimiploy.Cesa.. 6 .scpeeks asentocch oO. 3,947,599 | 16,312,768 | 1,471,217 || 4,090,948 | 17,293,679 1,570; 151 
SAleSIMENL... os ets ode ote ces 55,219 320, 942 36, 617 54,441 324,718 36, 557 
Business proprietors................- 201,605 1,063, 988 121,584 195,599 1,058, 568 117, 485 
Investors. $00. ac: tenetecemth ae deta 123, 895 783, 044 113,307 133, 052 819, 863 113,161 
PENsiOnerse se os. Sea roe eee eee, Meee 38,973 125,801 7,640 51, 220 164,795 9,773 
PNIVOUHEeIss cee ecto teeta tec 27,673 141, 461 16,910 31,090 162, 500 19,422 
Wotalssicc. ce Stealiee oe 4,507,767 | 19,601,582 | 1,910,278 || 4,681,227 | 20,764,226 2,021, 762 

1 Includes old age security tax. 
17.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1961 and 1962 
Total Income Tax Average 
Taxpayers Assessed Payable} Tax! 
Taxable 
Income 
1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 
No. No. $’000 $000 $000 $000 $ $ 

Undens?. 000P oa ere 23,566 30,811 10,979 13,918 1,780 2,228 76 72 
$ 1,000 and under $ 2,000..| 619,275 | 598,160 |] 966,594 | 910,079 34,972 CoeOD 56 57 
$ 2,000 “ “  $ 3,000. .| 876,115 | 874,307 |2,203,013 |2,157,813 | 127,805) 126,589 146 145 
$3, 0000" “« — $ 5,000. .1, 812,992 |1,828,140 |7,147,065 |7,147,818 | 501,788 | 500,687 277 274 
$40, 0O0nis “ $10,000. .}1,015,124 |1,173,963 |6,492,705 |7,481,337 | 647,617 | 732,656 638 624 
$10,000 “ “  $25,000..| 141,363 | 160,128 |1,970,635 |2,205,894 | 341,487 | 370,411 2,416 Dole 
$25,000 “ ‘2 t00) 000%. 15,766 17,112 | 520,042 | 565,259 | 147,359 | 154,322 9,347 9,070 
$50,000 and over........... 3,566 3,606 | 290,549 | 282,108 | 107,462} 101,114 30,135 28,040 
Motals: Ti eeewes «cee fe 4,507,767 {4,681,227 |19,601,582 |20,764,226 |1,910,270 |2,021, 762 424 432 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Corporation Income Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in Tables 
18 and 19 are on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data were extracted and 
compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec because many large 
corporations operating across Canada file their returns in one or other of these provinces. 


M 


; 
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18.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 
1961 and 1962 
1961 1962 

Item Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 

ations ear Tax ations ear Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 
No. $’000,000 $’000,000 No. $000,000 $’000,000 

Active taxable corporations—exclud- 

ing co-operatives and Crown cor- 

RORAUIONS eRe cee sect ty cae ss 68,090 S, Ores 1,301.6 74,567 3,897.3 1,363.3 
Inactive corporations................ 2,341 2.9 0.6 2,030 1.6 0.2 
RB O“ONCTAVIVER. Seed agus: vee skels oe wee 1,852 8.5 PAE 1,638 Mee ILS 
Crown COrporations:.....ss..-.e: +s. il 41.1 18.6 6 36.1 17.9 
- Totals, Taxable Corporations..... 72,290 8,623.9 1,323.0 78,241 3,942.7 1,383.2 
Personal corporations.............60+ 2,302 Boe _ 2,262 37.5 “= 
Other exempt corporations.......... 3, 039 31.0 — 3,416 41.7 — 

Totals, Taxable and Exempt..... 77,631 3,688.2 1,323.0 83,919 4,021.9 1,383.2 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


19.— Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Industry and 
Province, Taxation Years 1961 and 1962 


Industrial Group and Province 


Industrial Group 


Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 
UI a Ne ee ee ae 
PIANUIACUUTING Siatt.atscn cece cess 8 
AOGTISCEUICOLON |, fits ack cicbdlavas's Sle Sevens ate 
Transportation, storage and aoa 
MEMEO ELOUS oe cates sees eas eo ei soc o's, spots 


Wvnolessle trade. oo... 06 sea... bho ots 
HRCHAILIECACENE Sey. cras bile bette Sale as bale 
SSAC a Meee he eee ae ae 
MER ACC TT. Coe rT titers Tee 


Province 


[NGSTyG (Tint 00 [Elen Pe 
Prince Edward Island............... 
Ra PAM OO L1G: i acti tase fle atone es Bo oe 
BORUMESTANS WICK. Ss ccsidic bos a8 ears es 


ESS aD RR Se ee 


Corpor- 
ations 
Reporting 


No. 


1961 


Current 
Year 
Profit 


$000,000 


Total 


aX 
Declared! 


$000,000 


Corpor- 
ations 


Reporting 


No. 


1962 


Current 
Year 
Profit 


$000,000 


Total 


Tax 
Declared! 


$000,000 


Sn Sea EEUU EEEEE EERE 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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20.—Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income Class and Size of Total Assets, Taxation 
Years 1961 and 1962 


Nore.—Figures are for corporations described as ‘“‘fully tabulated’’, which means corporations for which 
sufficient information has been received for complete analyses. 


1961 1962 
Income Class and Size of Assets Corpo- Current Corpo- Current 
rations Year rations Year 
Reporting Profit Reporting Profit 
No. $’000,000 No. $000,000 
Income Class 
LO Bave (sie: 0900.0) Semen te sete eee ale Bee AS catatar Menuet Sit CISPR 27,783 47.3 30, 491 64.3 
$5: NOG ncler SLOOOO a. archeve Sire udte iets sec Doth lets ats oe oteretel eters 12,103 81.7 13, 207 88.9 
$10: 000 under $29; 000 ie cc ckictascee 1c) osteo Sfovere s eancje'e! diss aimee orsrmrereione 15,174 240.6 16,958 262.3 
$2 000s Ory $50,000) ee ccrce « Meewetde ooccece cts srttaees die vslets cue creeks) afatevenets(= 7,305 238.4 8,015 265.7 
$50:000 mer $1.00 O00 Rr racetnis ores 'o cietere hs a1o fexstoh tera oie eyels (el erarett rele 1,966 136.5 2,122 147.0 
SLOOOOOmumd er? $250;000 Fc: deceselececotcre moter ee corth am eters ot os aie einige terse: 1,511 238.2 1,636 254.7 
$250:000iunder $500; O00 Sao fevers ere cue Sisters Beare arepetetove ston trea otetenra ers 627 219.6 664 232.8 
$500 OOOnund er Sl OOO OCU Te nce <cnerateratere ehorsnaveh stetete ci cpe Sos) ecenere eta = 363 249.5 241 236.9 
$1000 O00tunder!S51000:000..5 FRE Bc... te.-eerenea tao 8 atrioqente oles 321 665.8 349 703.0 
$5000 C0OOr OVER ae cars ois cence ol ol ckstetetetersicveie: s)e ein ate anya aVaLoieteleretae 85 1,191.0 96 1,411.8 
POCAIS so cisisrc.c ors oie cscs othe abs ida cleroversi o's 4 cla.avs, ciara 67,238 3,308.6 73,879 3,667.4 
Total Assets 
Under: S100 000 rere terre prces crave te aiskee itacte aeoralara ot ai ectarcsre eves shaiene 29,980 156.8 35,328 190.7 
$LO0 {000s urn der-$250; O00 ices everoretie oersearctapanereParc terol seysreFercteerahersPobenes 18,221 214.8 18,955 28720 
$250 000 under $500; OOO Airs senate sgauel otevrale oars iolspauevelets ote Sispstoieinss oye 9,025 180.5 9,093 189.5 
$500 000hinder SLO00000 55.5 octet ae © ate ctetereter ete seis tevammtetantera’y - 4,878 178.2 4,987 186.7 
$1, 000 000mm er: $510 00 O00 nr reac acyeuekskoucteuans nels shexsocueuense aaereeans 3, 804 AD 4,130 487.9 
$5:0002000 under $10 /000; O00 rine circ retcporete co: Hetero ote atlas sora) ares) ere ole 604 229.7 614 227.9 
$10:000;000under'$25,000 0002.2. meme octets cert cc 376 296.2 413 341.4 
$25,000,000: under SLO0%000 O00 ne seers ele chee eisietevas- eter ties arenes 262 574.5 258 613.3 
$100,000: 000 OR OMe yas cleat iee's cutie steve slcraie rs eve afk evans dene ceeccems 88 1,020.2 101 1,192.4 


Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 

A history of succession duties is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1064-1068. From 
Jan. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1963, only Ontario and Quebec among the provinces levied succes- 
sion duties, the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under 
the terms of the 1947, 1952 and 1957 tax agreements (see p. 956). However, British 
Columbia re-entered the field, effective for all deaths occurring on or after Apr. 1, 1963. 
The incidence of the estate tax is discussed at p. 962. 

Federal revenue from succession duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1963 amounted to $87,143,312. In the same year, Quebec’s revenue from succession duties 
amounted to $27,842,000 and Ontario’s revenue from succession duties to $44,149,000. 


Excise Taxes 


Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 in Table 21. 


21.— Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Commodity 1962 1963 Commodity 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ 
Domestic— Domestic—concluded 

Automobiles, tires and Sales, domestic.......... 912,351,027 | 995,279,424 

tubes. A. eeAReeaec 21,798,810 219 || Television sets and tubes 9,038,063 9, 800, 838 
Cigars, cigarettes and Toilet preparations...... 9,123,032 9,840, 248 

tODACCO..S, . bate cee 2055752, 998.0) e215, 892) 78 us Wines. vais Matec stasis <2 oe 3,350,026 3,727,029 
lachters? J3:.6 ek ae 88,792 122,398 || Penalties and interest... 615, 683 440,048 
Matches 2.) ch eeteruciae 550, 526 622,684 —_ | 
Other taxes on manufac- Totals, Domestic. |}1, 173,997,534 |1, 248,276, 801 

Sure. ols by ca eee treet 5, 345, 222 5, 148, 562 ————_—_—_——— |——___——_- 
Phonographs, radios and am ported Aaa Ba s.655 teu: s 0.0 179,250,404 | 159,593,537 

TUSSI. beans et. tote 5,116,086 6,520, 265 —_— 


Playing cards........... 867, 269 882,300 Grand Totals... .|1,353, 247,938 |1,407,870, 338 


‘se 
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Excise Duties 

Gross excise duties collected and other data of interest arising as a by-product of 
administration, such as the quantities of grain and other products used in distillation and 
the quantities of goods taken out of bond and subject to excise duty, are given in Table 22 
for the years ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963. The totals do not agree with net excise duties 
as shown in Table 9 because refunds and drawbacks are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. 
of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, 
are delivered in limited quantities for medicinal or research purposes to universities, scien- 


tific or research laboratories, public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of federal and 


provincial government aid. The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated during 
the past ten years from 24,710,625 proof gal. in 1954 to a record 38,276,930 proof gal. in 
1963. 


22.—Excise Duties Collected and Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Item 1962 1963 Item 1962 1963 
Excise Duties Collected 
MURS). won eet ass at's 367,359,286 | 386,758,441 [Molasses used.......... Ib. | 53,248,172 | 55,224, 884 
SRIDICS nal Ace ote 113,689,182 | 122,020,603 
Beer or malt liquor.. $ 93,051,457 | 98,097,105 Wine and other mater- 
Tobacco and cigaret- fallsiey sey Peek ae els ook s 10, 452, 687 8,655,348 
BOSS os sna 2 daibia’s ofSs al 169,883,233 | 165,875, 416 
Wreara”. Oht re en $ 699, 421 731,736 |Sulphide liquor......... gal. | 372,834,237 | 330,490,564 
Brcences ss 020s. eck. $ 85,993 83,681 
Proof spirits manufac- 
Grain, etc., Used for CUTE ee nce ene: oof 
* Distillation........ Ib. | 456,144,910 | 401,763,208 gal.| 36,420,769 | 38,276,930 
EEE fans tei Rrsia- tie Bie es 47,658,185 40,785, 120 
Indian corn........... “ | 328,255,668 | 305,756,245 |\Licences issued......... No. 30 31 
GP le iGlncit gc se:ctere ‘j 77, 422, 706 54,651, 873 
Wheat and othergrain ‘“ 2,813,361 669,970 \\Licence fees............ $ 7,750 8,000 


Section 4.—Federal-Provincial Conditional Grants 
and Shared-Cost Programs* { 


During the past decade there has been a rapid increase in federal expenditures on joint 
federal-provincial programs. These programs take three forms: (1) the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes financial assistance to a program administered by a province; (2) the 
federal and provincial governments each assume the sole responsibility for the construction, 
administration and financing of separate aspects of a joint project; or (3) the province con- 
tributes financially to a joint program administered by the Federal Government. 


The first category of joint programs is by far the most common and such programs are 
commonly called conditional grant programs. They are characterized by the Federal 
Government agreeing to make money available to a province on certain conditions, such 
conditions always specifying the field, service or project to which the money must be applied. 
In addition, the province may be required to make a financial contribution to the program 


* Prepared (October 1964) in the Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


+ The Prime Minister, in a letter dated Aug. 15, 1964 to the provincial premiers, stated that the Government 
of Canada was prepared to allow a province to assume sole responsibility for certain conditional grant programs and 
reimburse such a province for its assumption of the federal share of the programs’ cost through the device of equalized 
a RE or eash compensation. For copies of the letters, see Appendix to House of Commons Debates of 

pt. 10, 1964. 


Additional Readings:— 


Donald V. Smiley, Conditional Grants and Canadian Federalism (Canadian Tax Papers No. 32). Toronto. 
Canadian Tax Foundation, February 1963. Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance. 
Federal-Provincial Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Programmes 1962 Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 1963. $83. 


(Catalogue No. F2-2563). 
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or to provide certain facilities; although the province will be entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the program, it is usually required to maintain it at certain specified standards. The 
various programs in the welfare field are good examples of conditional grant programs. 
Under the old age assistance program, the Federal Government undertakes to share with a 
province the cost of assistance to persons who have attained the age of 65 years to the extent 
of 50 p.c. of a monthly assistance allowance of $75; the recipient, besides being above a 
certain age, must have been a resident of Canada for 10 years and his income, including 
the assistance, must not be in excess of $1,260 a year if unmarried, $2,220 if married, and 
$2,580 if married to a blind spouse. The provinces are entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the program and are required to bear the administrative costs as well as one half of 
the monthly allowance. 


While the old age assistance program, with its specification of the standards for eligi- 
bility, the level of the allowance and the federal share of the joint costs, is characteristic of 
conditional grant programs, there are some in which the conditions are nominal. For 
example, under the unemployment assistance program the Federal Government undertakes 
to share one half the cost of relief paid to social assistance recipients, the scale and condi- 
tions of the assistance to be determined by the provinces. In general, it may be said that 
the old age assistance program conforms to the traditional pattern of conditional grants, 
whereas the unemployment assistance program marks a newer approach in which flexibility 
and adaptability to local circumstances has been allowed to modify insistence on a national 
uniform standard. 


The federal payments to the provinces under the conditional grant programs increased 
from $75,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, to an estimated $880,000,000 in 1963-64. 
The increase was attributable largely to the introduction of the unemployment assistance 
program in 1955 and the hospital insurance and diagnostic services program in 1958, to the 
increase in the level of old age assistance, disabled persons’ and blind persons’ allowances, 
and to the enlargement and reorientation of the vocational and technical training program 
(see Index). In 1963-64, federal contributions to the programs under the unemployment 
assistance and the hospital insurance and diagnostic services programs were estimated at 
$107,000,000 and $391,000,000, respectively. 


The second category of joint programs, in which the federal and provincial govern- 
ments undertake to accept sole responsibility for portions of a total project, are not numer- 
ous and are generally of a public works type. The joint irrigation projects carried out by 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Province of Alberta on the St. 
Mary’s and Bow Rivers in southern Alberta are of this nature, as are the bridges recently © 
built or under construction between Cross Point in Quebec and Campbellton in New 
Brunswick, or between Ottawa in Ontario and Hull in Quebec. In the St. Mary’s irriga- 
tion project, the Federal Government has undertaken the responsibility for the construction 
of all main reservoirs, large dams and connecting works, and Alberta has assumed respon- 
sibility for the construction of the distribution system and the development and coloniza-_ 
tion of the new irrigable areas. 


Joint programs in the third category are also few in number and the sums of money 
involved are seldom large. The Fraser River Board and the South Saskatchewan River 
Dam are two examples. The Fraser River Board was established by Canada and British 
Columbia in 1955 to investigate flood control and hydro-electric power generation on the 
Fraser River. Canada undertook to pay the costs of the Board in the first instance with 
British Columbia subsequently reimbursing Canada for half of the expenditures of the 
Board. In the case of the South Saskatchewan River project, Saskatchewan is to reim-_ 
burse Canada for 25 p.c. (up to a maximum of $25,000,000) of the federal expenditure on 
the dam and reservoir. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, British Columbia’s share of the 
joint expenditures on the Fraser River Board amounted to $156,327, and Saskatchewan’s 
share of the expenditures on the South Saskatchewan River project was $4,376,329. 


Table 23 presents pertinent information on the various federal-provincial joint pro- 
grams. 
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Section 5.—Provincial Public Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar- 
able statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. The fiscal 
years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 24 shows net revenue and expenditure of provin- 
cial governments for the years ended Mar. 31, 1958-62, and Tables 25 and 26 give details 


of such revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1962. “Net general 
revenue” and “net general expenditure” are arrived at by first analysing the combined 


revenues and expénditures of capital account, current or ordinary account and those work- 
ing capital funds and special funds for which separate accounts are kept. Then the follow- 


ing types of revenue are deducted from revenue and offset against related expenditure: 


interest, premium, discount and exchange; institutional revenue; grants-in-aid and shared- 
cost contributions from other governments; and capital revenue. Table 27 gives details 


_ of the amounts paid to other governments by provincial governments, according to nature 


of payment. 


24.—Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Provinee or Territory 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


he SS SS SS ———————————e 


Net GENERAL REVENUE 


$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 

ewioundland:.. 5. 7 <8 aomiyacnyed ORE aE HO, Peery 39,479 62,381 60, 266 64, 461 68, 859 
erin cone Gwar wistan Ge aa -ca-fucwsrste slarelere © choles aienedesecs 9,441 12,568 13,819 16,093 17,877 
ONT Ey SYOO) HE Ts et Se en eS a ee IRPIE iors cn REE 64, 480 75, 102 90,532 92,225 102,259 
alee Com ESTUITIS WAGKE ep isrob cise ens ce oe setts cle e's since tne 61,616 71,007 77,343 86, 628 84, 255 
ee aE eh a cere mae b one cause og 515,384 556,723 605,035 640,711 758,110 
MOEA TRON es TR: Sots | res, Mee REA aac sretckat =, w RMB se. lesan eRe 594, 480 647, 067 778, 450 833, 128 927,118 
WEEE Of, ea Spins Sai lene TS Same aie Sie. Seer re 73,594 76,573 99,814 104,145 118,020 
Sle gate lho gley ole Geen Sien: Mip een sere 135, 965 141, 409 145, 658 148,920 156, 651 
Ni liertaertn eerste roe Fees SENET OTST aT ET TTT 246,013 236, 370 278, 882 245, 483 272,978 
erase olin biawe.. <1. ee fe site eae: henalal <p ae Se 281,796 295, 722 313, 758 320, 288 346, 420 
KON NELrItOry .. os. 2s- eres... Sie Lae eae ss: 2,056 1,885 2,082 2,308 Dameyat 
oethwest Lerritories.<. SP 22h... ..0<se eee neee 1,269 1,412 1,597 1,744 1,861 
CETTE Pie Re eeeean Uaemcniare 2,025,573 | 2,178,869 | 2,467,236 | 2,556,134 2,856,760 

ee ee eg ee ee eS ee 

Net GENERAL E:XPENDITURE! 
$7000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 

Bana erty CLUATY CE ioc iites das east sPege ore cnn co suhfo: AEB © ase eieane 47,878 61,530 64, 863 74,713 83,559 
Ermcenidwata Island.©. J:G.ue occ. ccmeiioones cen. 10,766 14,388 20,049 15,386 19,351 
RCO 1. =~ ae AE tice sete ap are Shes vere « 74,474 86,336 91,804 111,689 107,559 
BeemmEsrinsciCk <a Suite; o-e ee ain w clwclaie bee ge ve 63, 486 70,928 79,630 94,868 94,719 
ES RS ose ap cleo cite Ape siraiemh kes «3 493,374 533, 026 600, 942 749,296 847,612 
uri on eee ee SP cane ae 656, 481 741,936 898, 230 937,308 1,036,709 
SERS Site RS ters i ec Bi rage Seer ee CS ¢ 75,615 97, 821 127,695 137,055 137,280 
SEMATECH OVEAT 2 os Ge < cfecie acl ge ole Ste ces olBie s solace fe 124,353 137,513 142,248 150,027 158,744 
NYE =| a. Ra Sea ONS hee. Sesh cits @ os Oieae ae 199, 420 215,030 234, 657 266,314 279,128 
Beeb SE COIGIM DIA ten See Hecescu eh: Ste ot oo = suns ate 287, 465 266, 584 283, 163 331,476 338, 567 
Barone DeTELLOLY < Ske ates mee fe see's Se ee elaine 2,070 2,148 2,297 2,610 en o25 
Pvorth west Lerritories..,. ose. cess ese eee ole wees 1,605 1,934 1,354 2,033 2,167 
Canada essence eet «sos oeolcgee = 2,036,987 | 2,229,174 | 2,546,932 | 2,872,775 3,108,277 


ees bs ae eee | ee ee 


1 Excludes debt retirement. 
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Debt of Provincial Governments.—Table 28 shows total bonded debt, by province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1961-63. Table 29 shows that the majority of bond issues are payable in 
Canada. Table 30 provides details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial govern- 
ments as at Mar. 31, 1963. 


28.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1961-63 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Province and Year ee Interest | Term of || Province and Year tac Interest | Termof | 
o Rate Issue te Rate Issue 
$000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
WOOL See hist cc ceotterees 76,500 4.86 18.8 nA [oye 0 eae Peers eee ta 1,820,378 4.14 18.3 
TSO 240i: Vertex. Game» « 86,500 4.97 19.5 TOG Sted case ctw. te 1,871,610 4.20 2eo 
AS A. a Bae eee 139,378 5.38 19.2 
Manitoba— 
Prince Edward LOGUE Ses yates oct 298; 892 3.94 15.4 
Island— TOG Zeceerr terry * 305, 302 4.18 15.7 
DOG Limo sfeete. fs 8 ore 28,480 4.33 14.7 1963 Fees dos cee 6 ote, 294, 328 4.34 16.4 
O62 or isthe ratie ctor as 29,960 4.59 14.5 
LOGS sere: ho. ceecchaicners:« 31,110 4.75 1555 Saskatchewan— 
UME Gh Rie ok eee See See 449,127 4.40 18.2 
Nova Scotia— LOG 2H. th tn GN cern eres 487,734 4.51 18.3 
LOGI SR «3c cars dete 295, 860 3.42 16.4 LOGS. es evs. die eos ese 530, 815 4.63 18.7 
109) Re, ee Rees 330,870 4.06 Wie 
1OGS ie cc ode utes 341,470 4,22 18.3 ||Alberta— 
LOGI: Abbett et: 16,164 2.78 17.0 
New Brunswick— L9G 25 cee teen. ts 14,528 2.80 eG) 
POG Tees bon waar es kes 244, 881 4.01 18.1 LOGS ae. a eee 12,915 2.82 18.1 
TOG 2s.) 3 phere Byer 250,138 4.15 18.4 
1963 34-4, sa erat 262,590 4.26 18.8 British Columbia— 
TOG 19. cree te ere 75, 806 3.42 24.0 
Quebec— O62 8.2% F8 tee ete 74,916 3.41 24.1 
WO GT Be 8 oro trot acs aes 532,153 3.88 18.1 LOGS Ton alee hs 74, 207 3.42 24.1 
POGZ Fe. Pr aivetecnter tive 635,975 4,27 18.4 | | —_——_ 
1963 3e.. oc Meo ae He 781,975 4,52 18.5 |/Totals— 
AQGTE ARR ache dete s- 3,709,394 4.02 18.1 
Cntario— p A Fy) ee ae Pergo ac 4,036,301 4.21 17.9 
NO GLE. Sei ascpevatententachs 1,691,5811) 4.02 USe6 ASGS cde eres. 4,340,398 4.35 19.8 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


29.—Gross Bonded Debt! (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 
of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1961-63 


Payable in— 1961 1962 1963 

$7000 . $000 $000 
CANADA cio She ob ode he. oa oe the pe tthons 2x eae, ees See 2,711,043 3,060,981 3,316, 134 

FRYPR ARI. oh sche Sag pte Ds Bie di acbln. ols loi GBs ct 15. is ee ee erate ae F ole Qeate — 

Britainiand ‘Ganada oc. cscs oe ee Oe ee Oe 2,974 2,974 2,974 
Unitediitater.. int”. 4 fet oso i Bets +s es a aoe ee 839, 024 836, 959 894,212 
UnitedtStates,and Canada... ceavret cate ctotita.sio cnctheetetne eel alten ane 84, 487 67,710 66,076 
Britany United States and' Canadaa a. ice. . seen ations eee oe 60,451 56, 262 51, 899 
Rovitweriand i... sceviis «tctie cete eee AY aca. Saeed, SRO ER 9,103 9,103 9,103 
Totals. gon 8 tee tee ae es Ae 6 a an aR Oe SRT Date 3,709,394 4,036,301 4,340,398 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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Section 6.—Municipal Public Finance 


Municipal Taxation.—Table 31 shows, for the year 1962, local taxes levied by muni- 
cipalities and by some school authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the year. 
Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services between 
the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, these figures should not be 
used as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal taxation. 


31.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1962 


New- Prince 


Item found- | Edward aoe Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
land Island wick 
Taxation 

Taxation T6EVeRUCH. |i. c0. 5 es eck oes chee $7000 5,070 3,058 43,134 33,671 | 395,229 690, 806 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 

15 Neg Sine” Se i Ce oe $000 4,802 2,830 40,837 32,523 | 387,151 686 , 306 

Percentage of taxation revenue........... p.C- 94.71 92.55 94.67 96.59 97.96 99.35 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $000 1,970 965 15,048 11,659 71,347 75, 895 

Percentage of taxation revenue..........- p.c. 38.86 31.59 34.89 34.63 18.05 10.99 


: Saskat- British 
Manitoba ree Alberta Colm bin Yukon N.W.T. 


TDaxa tion men.Onuewe,.eimmn cir eet mmscllawl sat $000 83, 139 89,528 | 185,461 | 146,582 226 400 
Tax Collections Current and Arrears— 
Abn Lan &! Belen, camera ernie Be, oI A cR oan $7000 79,421 88,051 | 132,648 | 146,000 190 399 
Percentage of taxation revenue........... p.c. 95.53 98.35 97.92 99.60 84.07 99.75 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $000 14,861 20,351 24, 228 8,422 108 97 


Percentage of taxation revenue........... p.c. Wheteieh 22578 17.88 5.70 47.79 24.25 


Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt.—Tables 32, 33 and 34 show com- 
parative totals and details of gross ordinary revenue and expenditure of municipal 
governments, by province; and Table 35 sets out the direct and indirect debt of local 
governments for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1961. 


32.—Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1961 


Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Province Ordinary | Ordinary Province or Territory Ordinary | Ordinary 

Revenue! |Expenditure? Revenue! |Expenditure? 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland... aes. ..- 7,194 7,185 || Saskatchewan......:......060- 114,117 112,299 
Prince Edward Island......... alayal 35 '409 li Alipertay. 2. Stes). coh «sina scents 181, 455 178, 443 
INGi ad SCOLIG deca ee dele PL ee 50,791 50,942 || British Columbia............ 201, 126 199, 065 
Ne mmsninswicks S8.t.. ce ecco a: 44,529 Ad O7S8ell Yukonelerritory 0a... 40 -m - 549 510 
Quebec®, ce oe oe es a se 455, 693 467,068 || Northwest Territories........ 598 571 
Gntarion oc teasers cae cies: 849, 476 834, 876 rr oo 
Manitoba ce net Ais Se Ser vtne cers 96, 902 95, 230 Ganadas 2 & 3.308. 2,006,001 1,993,766 


1 Includes surplus from previous years (see Table 33). 2 Includes deficit from previous years (see Table 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TRENDS IN ECONOMIC 
AGGREGATES* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Srecrion 1. NATIONAL ACCOUNTS........... 1002 Section 4. Economic CoUNCIL OF CANADA... 1028 
Section 2. INpusTRyY PRopUCTION TRENDS... 1013 
SrecTION 3. CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTER- SecTIOoN 5. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
NATIONAL PAYMENTS ae . sic hehehe aor 1021 CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT........ 1029 


The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an interrelated framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Accounts 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 4 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. In the other tables in which the data 
are expressed in current dollars, year-to-year changes must be considered in relation to 
price changes over the period. 


National accounts calculated on a quarterly basis are a logical extension of the annual 
national accounts and have been published since 1953. However, their preparation on 
a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more difficult because of the scarcity of 
quarterly data, special problems arising from the measurement of farm production and 
problems in connection with seasonal variation. 


* Sections 1, 2 and 3 were prepared in the National Accounts and Balance of Payments Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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The tables on pp. 1009-1013 cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Table 1 gives total gross national product in current and 
constant dollars for the years 1927-63. Tables 2 and 3 show the main aggregates of national 
income, gross national product, gross national expenditure and their components; other 
tables are included to show the source and disposition of personal income and expenditure 
and government revenue and expenditure. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
- indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1963.—During 1963, gross national product (GNP) experienced 
continuous growth, registering an increase of 6.6 p.c. in value over the previous year; at a 
level of $43,007,000,000 the additional value of output amounted to $2,668,000,000. Since 
over-all prices for the year increased by less than 2 p.c., more than two thirds of the value 
increase represented a gain in real output. The year ended on a particularly strong note 
with a 3-p.c. increase in the final quarter, one of the sharpest gains since the beginning of 
the expansion in early 1961; the increase between the fourth quarters of 1962 and of 1963 
was over 7 p.c., somewhat greater than that registered by the annual averages. 


The 1963 expansion was widespread. All components of final demand shared in the 
growth and there was little change in the moderate rate at which inventories were being 
built-up. A notable 11-p.c. rise in the level of merchandise exports and a contraction in 
Canada’s deficit on current merchandise account with other countries were the most 
prominent developments. The rise in exports was dominated by exceptionally large ship- 
ments of wheat to Russia in the final quarter, although increased foreign demand was 
spread over many commodities. This growth in exports took place against a background 
of increasing world trade, expanding economic activity in the main industrial countries, 
and an improvement in Canada’s competitive position. Imports rose more moderately, 
by about 6 p.c., but the annual average increase does not reveal the growing importance of 
the supply of foreign goods during the course of the year. Also noteworthy was the 
performance of business fixed capital formation, including residential construction which 
registered the sharpest relative year-to-year increase since 1957. The increase was partic- 
ularly pronounced toward the end of the year, especially in housing, when special Federal 
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Government legislation designed to stimulate winter building of houses came into effect. 
Consumer demand registered a higher than average year-to-year increase and was partic- 
ularly strong in the second half of the year, accounting for more than half of the increase 
in GNP. This pattern was partly the result of general increases in non-durable goods in 
the third quarter and the notably buoyant demand for automobiles in the fourth quarter. 


The year-to-year increase of under 5 p.c. in government expenditure on goods and 
services was smaller than the increase in GNP and less than that experienced in both 1961 
and 1962. The net result of total revenue and expenditure of all levels of government was 
a decline in the deficit from that of 1962; the deficit declined progressively after the second 


quarter of the year and in the final quarter was the lowest since early 1960. Increases in _ 


demand were paralleled by a 7-p.c. rise to $32,553,000,000 in national income, in which 
both profits and labour income registered similar relative gains. Accrued net farm income 
rose more sharply owing to the record wheat crop which was over one quarter greater than 
in 1962 and more than one and a half times the size of the 1961 crop. Personal income 
rose somewhat less than national income. 


Despite the almost three years of continuous expansion in the economy, evidence of 
unutilized labour resources persisted during 1963. The unemployment rate (seasonally 
adjusted) in the fourth quarter stood at just over 5 p.c. of the labour force, compared with 
close to 6 p.c. at the end of 1962. This decline was less than would be suggested by the 
increase in employment of more than 4 p.c. over the same period because of the 3-p.c. 
growth in the total labour force (about 200,000 persons) between the fourth quarters of 
1962 and of 1963. 


Prices rose by nearly 2 p.c. during the year, about the same amount as in 1962; these 
increases were moderate compared with those experienced in the 1954-57 and 1949-52 
business expansions. ‘The rise in prices of certain foodstuffs, notably sugar and to a lesser 
extent citrus fruits, affected the indexes for personal expenditure and for imports. 


The Components of Demand.—Consumer markets were strong in 1963, particularly 
in the second half of the year. Consumer purchasing rose to $27,230,000,000, almost 6 p.c. 
higher than in the previous year and the largest increase since 1959. Prices were 14 p.c. 
higher, partly because of the already noted rise in certain foodstuffs, so that the increase 
in real terms was about 43 p.c., slightly more than in 1962. 


Durable goods made a notable contribution to the over-all increase in personal expend- 
iture; the 9}-p.c. increase, following the 8-p.c. rise in 1962, was the largest since 1955 and 
contrasted particularly with 1960 and 1961 when purchases of such goods showed little 
change. Automobile sales, particularly in the last quarter, were an extremely important 
expansionary element; net purchases of new and used automobiles rose more than 14 p.c. 
over the previous year and accounted for three quarters of the increase in durables. Home 
furnishings increased by almost 8 p.c. and each of the remaining items increased about 3 p.c. 


Expenditures on services rose by more than 63 p.c., making the largest contribution 
to the increase in personal spending. This increase was somewhat higher than in the three 
preceding years and was a reflection, mainly, of higher shelter expenses. Again in 1963 
the movement in services was dampened by changes in net expenditure abroad,* as 
the balance on tourist and travel account with the external sector moved to a surplus for 
the first time in more than a decade. 


The 4-p.c. increase in non-durables was more moderate, reflecting in part lower than 
usual growth in alcoholic beverages and tobacco products, each of which increased by about 
3 p.c. Expenditures on food and clothing were 4 p.c. higher and expenditures on fuel 
(including gas) were up only 2 p.c., probably reflecting the mild weather during the autumn 
of 1963. 


Private capital spending totalled $7,495,000,000 in 1963, an amount nearly 8 p.c. 
higher than in 1962; outlays on residential construction and machinery and equipment were 


* Includes the expenditures abroad of Canadian tourists and excludes foreign tourist expenditures in Canada. 
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both higher by over 8 p.c. and non-residential construction by just over 63 p.c. The spend- 
ing trend through the year was continuously upward with sharp increases in the spring and 
final quarters of the year; the hesitancy between the second and third quarters possibly 
reflected uncertainty regarding changes in the building materials sales tax. The surge at 
the year-end, which was centred in housing, carried the fourth quarter level to an annual 
rate 53 p.c. above the annual average. ‘The over-all advance in business spending on fixed 
capital matched the increase in GNP and the ratio of capital spending to GNP remained 
over 17 p.c. 


Investment in new housing fluctuated more widely than other components of fixed 
capital formation in the period 1961-63, and the 8-p.c. increase in 1963 to an average annual 
level of $1,705,000,000 concealed some sharp movements within the year. Dwelling unit 
starts rose moderately in the first three quarters when those for multiple dwelling units 
offset some decline in single units, but very sharply in the final quarter when the Federal 
Government’s winter house-building incentive program and direct lending by the Central 
_ Mortgage and Housing Corporation stimulated house-building activity. At the year-end, 
the number of units under construction stood at a record high of 96,600—20,000 above the 
number at the previous year-end; starts for the year totalled 148,600, 14 p.c. higher than for 
- 1962. The value of non-residential construction rose by just over 63 p.c. to $2,811,000,000, 
the sharpest year-to-year gain to emerge in the business expansion period beginning in 
1961. During the year the gains were even more notable as the value of work put in place 
rose by over 11} p.c. between the fourth quarters of 1962 and of 1963. The strength was 
centred mainly in the development of such utilities as electric power, railway and urban 
transit systems, oil and gas pipeline facilities and communications systems. Within manu- 
facturing, which had a slightly smaller construction program than in 1962, the machinery 
and transportation equipment industries stand out as the two groups with much heavier 
spending programs than in the previous year. 


Investment in machinery and equipment rose by 8% p.c. in 1963 to almost 
$2,979,000,000. Most of the strength occurred in the second half of the year when the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate was running 12 p.c. above the 1962 average. The increases 
stemmed mainly from a sharply higher level of investment in farm implements, machinery 
and equipment; a larger investment program in the manufacturing sector of the economy, 
particularly in the paper, chemical and transportation equipment industries; and higher 
outlays by the telephone utilities. Two of these areas reflected to some extent the buoy- 
ancy of farm incomes following two good crop years, the high level of overseas demand for 
Canadian wheat for three years, and sustained strength in the demand for new automobiles 
for two years. 


During 1963 there were a number of special factors operating on economic activity. 
Measures were introduced by the Federal Government designed to stimulate employment 
and investment in slow-growth areas and in certain industries. New manufacturing or 
processing enterprises located in designated areas of slower growth were offered exemption 
from income tax for three years and the concession of writing off new machinery and 
equipment in two years and new buildings in five. Accelerated depreciation was extended 
on certain new facilities for manufacturing and processing enterprises owned by Canadian 
residents and to companies having a specified minimum degree of Canadian ownership and 
control. Oil and gas transmission companies were also allowed to deduct from income, for 
tax purposes, expenditures on drilling for oil, gas or minerals. Another factor was the 
introduction in June of a 4-p.c. sales tax on certain previously exempt building materials 
and machinery and equipment; this was to be increased by stages to 11 p.c. in January 
1965. 


On the other hand, the building up of stocks did not contribute to expansion in 1963. 
- Business inventories showed an accumulation of $166,000,000, a moderately lower rate than 
in the previous year. In total, the quarterly pattern revealed virtually no net change in 
inventories in the first half of the year and a growing rate of accumulation in the second 
half. The figures at the total level suggest a continuation of the downward drift in the 
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ratio of stocks to output which has been apparent for a number of years. The main build- 
up in stocks appears to have taken place in the hands of retail dealers, partly representing 
increased holdings of new automobiles in the closing months of the year as producers’ ship- 
ments had run slightly ahead of sales; manufacturers’ stocks showed little change. 


Against a background of general expansion in world trade and economic activity, 
Canada’s transactions with non-residents in both merchandise and non-merchandise trade 
rose in 1963. With exports of goods and services rising by 10 p.c. to a level of $9,054,000,000 
and imports 53 p.c. higher at $9,542,000,000, the deficit on current account transactions 
with non-residents (on a national accounts basis) fell to just under $500,000,000 from a 
little over $800,000,000 in 1962. The entire improvement was attributable to transactions 
on merchandise trade, the surplus rising from $155,000,000 to $484,000,000; little change — 
occurred in the balance on service and non-merchandise transactions account, which stood 
at $972,000,000. 

The gains in exports of goods, after allowance for seasonal influences, were concen- 
trated in the second and final quarters. In the second quarter, exports of nickel were 
particularly strong and higher newsprint exports reflected the settlement of a labour 
dispute in the United States. In the fourth quarter, heavy shipments of wheat and wheat 
flour began to flow to Russia as a result of the agreement signed with that country in 
September. The increase of 11 p.c. in exports for the year, which carried the total value 
to $7,064,000,000, reflected sizable increases in iron ore, softwood lumber, wood pulp, 
railway rolling-stock, navigational systems and electronic control equipment, as well as 
sharply higher wheat sales. Although gains were widespread over many other commodities 
and the relative rise in the general grouping of manufactured products was notable, close 
to half the total increase was accounted for by four of the main commodities noted above 
(wheat, iron ore, softwood lumber and wood pulp). The rise in prices of exports was 
around 1 p.c. in 1963, indicating that most of the increase was in real terms. 


The 6-p.c. rise in imports of goods was spread more evenly through the year, although 
some irregularity appeared in the third quarter when there were unusually large imports 
of raw sugar. The 1963 increase of $371,000,000, which carried imports to a total of 
$6,580,000,000, was mainly the result of heavier inflows of raw sugar, farm equipment 
and tractors, crude petroleum and automobile parts, although the increase in automobile 
parts was largely offset by a decline in finished automobile imports; some of the increase 
may be attributable to the elimination at the end of March of the remaining temporary 
surcharges imposed at the time of the exchange crisis in mid-1962. Prices of imports rose 
more significantly than exports; sugar prices were notably higher among the commodities. 
In addition, the impact of the devaluation of the Canadian dollar influenced year-to-year 
comparisons for part of the year. 

Receipts from non-merchandise transactions increased by 7 p.c. to reach $1,990,000,000 
in 1963. Close to three quarters of the change was accounted for by sharply higher receipts 
from travel and from freight and shipping. The rise of 5 p.c. to $2,962,000,000 in payments 
for services was accounted for by increases of between 6 p.c. and 8 p.c. in freight and ship- 
ping, interest and dividends and miscellaneous services. The latter includes official 
contributions which nearly doubled mainly as a result of aid financed under the Colombo 
Plan; this was at an unusually low level in 1962. The balance on service transactions 
showed little year-to-year change. However, among the individual items the most note- 
worthy was the shift in the balance on travel account from a deficit of $50,000,000 in 1962 
to a surplus of $13,000,000,* the continuation of an improving trend that had been apparent 
since 1960. This improvement was largely offset by a widened deficit on account of interest _ 
and dividends and the increase in official contributions. 


The Government Sector.—Total expenditure of all governments advanced by 
almost 5 p.c. or $683,000,000 in 1963. All components showed increases with the exception 
of federal expenditure on goods and services which registered a decline, reflecting a 6-p.¢, 


* See footnote to p. 1022. 
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reduction in defence outlays. Non-defence expenditures rose slightly as a result of off- 
setting changes: increases included a 7-p.c. rise in wages and salaries and a doubling of 
payments from the Colombo Plan Fund; decreases were registered in non-defence invest- 
ment and in the changes in inventories of the Agricultural Stabilization Board. Transfer 
payments to persons increased by 4 p.c. to a total of $3,829,000,000. ‘The larger part of 
the increase occurred at the provincial-municipal level, reflecting higher payments under 
the hospital insurance programs, larger grants to universities and increased social assistance 
payments. 


Meanwhile, the expansion of activity in the economy was reflected in advances in all 
major components of government revenue. Indirect taxes rose by over 53 p.c., the largest 
contribution to the increase occurring at the provincial-municipal level. Provincial 
revenues rose as.a result of higher volume of sales or upward revisions of tax rates or both. 
The gain in property taxes accounted for most of the rise at the municipal level, the year- 
to-year change being about the same as had occurred in previous years. Federal indirect 
taxes rose by 2 p.c. but the total masks offsetting changes in the components. Federal 
excise taxes rose sharply, partly as a result of the imposition of the 4-p.c. sales tax on 
building materials and production machinery and equipment effective in June 1963, but 
revenues from customs import duties declined as a result of the elimination in the first 
quarter of 1963 of the last of the temporary emergency surcharges imposed in mid-1962. 


Personal and corporate direct tax revenues contributed almost as much as indirect 
taxes to the rise in total revenue. Both the federal and provincial governments shared in 
the rise in direct taxes, although unevenly; the federal share of personal direct taxes rose 
by 5 p.c. and of the corporate income taxes by 63 p.c. compared with 14 p.c. and 6 p.c. for 
the provinces. The sharper increase in the provincial income tax collections was partly 
attributable to the fact that, under the terms of the federal-provincial fiscal arrangement 
that became effective in 1962, the federal share of the taxes on personal incomes dropped 
slightly, the difference going to the participating provinces. In addition, British Columbia 
imposed its own succession duties in April 1963, thus contributing to a sharp increase in 
this component at the provincial level. 


Investment income accruing to government rose by 7} p.c., the largest increase occur- 
ring in trading profits of government enterprises and in interest on government-held public 
funds. At the federal level, investment income increased by 10 p.c., reflecting mainly 
increases in profits of the Bank of Canada, earnings of the Exchange Fund Account and 
interest on government-held public funds. Increased trading profits of liquor commissions 
and higher interest income were responsible for most of the increases at the provincial- 
municipal level. 


~ Because of the greater increase in revenue than in expenditure, the total deficit for 1963 
amounted to $735,000,000, a decline of $86,000,000 from 1962. The 1962 federal deficit 
of $543,000,000 was almost halved to $278,000,000 in 1963 but the provincial-municipal 
deficit increased from $278,000,000 to $457,000,000. It should be noted that in 1962 the 
federal deficit was irregularly high by about $75,000,000 and the provincial-municipal 
deficit correspondingly low, as a consequence of the introduction in 1962 of the new tax 
collection arrangements. 


Income Flows.—All major shares of national income were up in 1963 when the level 
reached $32,553,000,000, an amount 7 p.c. higher than in 1962. This rise was paralleled 
by an almost 7-p.c. gain in labour income which totalled $21,550,000,000. Reflecting gains 
in both wage rates and labour inputs, the increase was broadly based, occurring in all 
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industrial groups. The quarterly pattern showed continuous increases, the largest of which 
occurred in the final quarter. Wages and salaries originating in the goods-producing 
industries accounted for 413 p.c. of the total; this represents a slight decline in their relative 
importance between 1962 and 1963, a continuation of the postwar trend toward the growing 
relative importance of the service industries. 


Profits increased by a little less than 8 p.c. to reach $3,920,000,000, largely a reflection 
of a gain in the first quarter of the year and a particularly sharp pick-up in the final quarter. 
The main increases over 1962 were recorded in the food and metal industries of manufac- 
turing, the wholesale and retail trades and the transportation, storage and communication 
groups. After allowance for corporate taxes and distribution of dividends, undistributed 
profits rose by 153 p.c. to $964,000,000. 


In 1963, accrued net income of farm operators from farm production amounted to 
$1,786,000,000, almost 16 p.c. higher than in 1962. This figure, the third highest on record, 
was exceeded only in 1951 and 1952. Contributing most to the 1963 increase was an 
accumulation of farm-held stocks of grain and livestock and increased profits of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. The estimate of the value of field crop production was $1,381,000,000, 
17 p.c. higher than in 1962 and fractionally higher than in the previous all-time record year, 
1952. Farm cash receipts increased over 2 p.c. in 1963 to reach an all-time high. The 
most important gains were made in returns from the sales of wheat, oats, barley, tobacco, 
dairy and poultry products. Farm operating expenses were about 5 p.c. higher than in 
1962. Higher outlays for fertilizers, feed and seed, and the operation of farm machinery, 
including repairs, were the factors contributing most to the increase. 


Personal income rose by over 6 p.c. to $32,771,000,000 in 1963, the main increases 
occurring in the second and fourth quarters as a result of unusually large payments to 
farmers by the Canadian Wheat Board in the second quarter and the combined effects of 
higher labour income, farm income and increased old age security transfer payments from 
the government in the final quarter. Disposable personal income rose faster than personal 
spending with a resultant increase in saving. Personal net saving, which includes unin- 
corporated business saving, increased to $2,631,000,000 in 1963 and, as a proportion of 
disposable income, rose to 8.8 p.c. from 8.4 p.c. in 1962. 


Production.—Real gross domestic product at factor cost in 1963 increased by more 
than 5 p.c., goods- and service-producing industries rising by about 53 p.c. and 5 p.c., 
respectively. Real domestic product less agriculture increased slightly less than 5 p.c. 
Manufacturing increased faster during the expansion than total production, accounting 
for almost one third of the aggregate increase during the 1961-63 period. The primary 
industry group (agriculture, forestry, fishing and trapping and mining) accounted for over 
20 p.c. of the growth, as did the cyclically sensitive trade and transportation group. 


In 1963, the index of industrial production reached a level of 196.2 for the year, up by 

7 p.c. from 1962. Manufacturing also advanced 5} p.c., mining just over 3 p.c. and 

electric power and gas utilities almost 9 p.c. With the exception of utilities, these gains 

were lower than those recorded in 1962. However, the annual averages do not reveal 

the increasing strength during the latter half of 1963; the index of industrial production 

from the fourth quarter of 1962 to the corresponding quarter of 1963 recorded a gain of 
8 p.c. as against 6 p.c. in the comparable 1961-62 period. 


Durables continued to expand in 1963, again led by transportation equipment, where 
output of motor vehicles and parts was up by almost 25 p.c. Iron and steel products con- 
tributed heavily, with both iron castings and primary steel higher by about 12 p.c., partly 
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reflecting the strength in the transportation equipment industry. Wood products, with 
greater strength appearing toward the end of the year, advanced by 5 p.c., as did electrical 
apparatus and supplies; the latter group was particularly influenced by higher refrigerator 
and appliance output. Non-metallic mineral products moved up slightly but non-ferrous 
metal products showed little change. 


Non-durable manufacturing showed a gain of 43 p.c. over 1962, with all major groups 
contributing. Leather products gained only marginally, tobacco and printing and publish- 
ing by about 2 p.c., and other increases ranged from 3 p.c. in paper products and foods and 
beverages to 13 p.c. in rubber products. Solid gains of 7 p.c. to 9 p.c. were recorded in 
chemicals, textiles and petroleum products, and clothing gained about 5 p.c. 


Mining showed a smaller gain in 1963 than in 1962, reflecting weaknesses in metals; 
with the exception of iron ore, all major metals showed declines of up to about 5 p.c. in 
nickel, gold and lead. However, the fuels component of mining continued to expand with 
~ good gains in all three industries—coal, crude petroleum and natural gas—and asbestos, 
among the non-metals, was up by more than 2 p.c. 


Among the service-producing industries, the transportation, storage and communica- 
tion group advanced 7 p.c. Storage and transportation, influenced by record wheat move- 
ments, showed increases of 18 p.c. and 8 p.c., respectively, and shipping and pipelines 
increased by more than 10 p.c. Railways, with a 7-p.c. advance, accounted for about two 
fifths of the gain in transportation. Wholesale and retail trade each gained 4 p.c. over 
1962. Growth was widespread at the retail level, with a particularly strong advance in 
farm implement dealer sales. Motor vehicle dealers and garages and filling stations were 
also among the more rapidly expanding components. Public administration and defence 
showed little change in 1963, expansion in the provincial component being offset by declines 
in the other two components. The remaining service-producing industry groups increased 
at rates slightly above their long-term trends. 


1.—Gross National Product, in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1927-63 


Millions of Millions of Millions of Millions of 
Year Current Constant (1949) Year Current Constant (1949) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
LS Oe See ee 5,549 8,270 104, eee eens: 13, 165 15, 446 
OPES ope Ae eoncie eeeorar 6,046 9,037 1948 9 RA. ht eis 15,120 15,735 
Alen oS See ae 6,134 9,061 TO AO errreedt er cctencasenaerare: 16,343 16,343 
BORO. sob diiem ahs 6 hs 0 dys 5,728 8,679 NOS O Se te eda eae ee 18,006 17, 471 
ST a Rene SS aes Ore 4,699 7,567 AOS yen ses ke ee ae 21,170 18,547 
Peis Rae Beiea'« cisths ace chats iss 3, 827 6,798 
ERM oo ts)s Sistine <.e de ° Us 3,510 6,359 ORD erase aera Mabe 23,995 20,027 
BMOAG oo etc chee sce od 3,984 7,127 19D See eae ecie eae as 25,020 20,794 
eerie Ute Ur SEdhe Gs 0 chee. 4,315 7,678 AOD Stee ew ts Corsrac lee a orcpoks 24,871 20,186 
ee Se ee a eee 4,653 8,022 EGET iehy cei ais aed re 27,132 21,920 
1AG5Grcce ce eee 30,585 23,811 
SY ke See ee eae te 5,257 8,820 
“TSS Ae ie te eee ree 5,278 8, 871 
DRIES x ct. Weve oc 5 's.4.s ota’ 5,636 9,536 ODT bie he eater saci 31,909 24,117 
| EO otads SRI eee 6,743 10,911 UGE Shear eer crete tare aiche 32, 894 24,397 
SIS at se, 52 8,328 12, 486 1059 ates a tre s.keree 34,915 25,242 
TOGOE ees teaches ene 36, 287 25, 849 
1) DLL zane pal al die a i 10,327 14,816 VOGUE fads. cee soe 37,391 26, 466 
OE aa age Feet 11,088 15,357 
“AS awd Se ae ee 11, 850 15,927 
PR Maree sate o% 11,835 15,552 LOGO Bae Rese oe Sie Neo fey 40,339 28,083 


WMPOW is Fei ae T+. bs 11, 850 15,251 1963 RSS 48 BRE 43,007 29,380 
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2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1122, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income. . 


Military pay and allowancesw\2:oa2 mer eee onraae 
Corporation profits before taxes!..................5. 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production? 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business... . 


Inventory valuation adjustment.................... 


Net National Income at Factor Cost.......... 


Indirect taxes less subsidies.............0.ceeccecees 


1959 1960 1961" 1962° 1963 
» Ba Moate 17, 459 18, 245 18,989 20,183 21,550 
BEEN eae 496 509 550 586 598 
Fae ORE 3, 003 2,880 2,814 3,070 3,327 
SRE 2,315 2,470 2,651 2,809 3,025 


2 1,186 1,009 1,546 1,786 
esihenies 2,210 2,213 2,274 2,354 2,451 
gs eter —122 == 0) = —133 —184 
STO LK TY 26,482 27,433 28,196 30,415 32,553 
S Sisbigric 4,259 4,470 4,711 5,277 5, 565 


Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 


Adjustments ye ovis hice aos a BAe ede ee ea ae te 


Residualierror oftestimaterc.s secs esine > vee ie wees 


Gross National Product at Market Prices..... 


cer oeee 


sor eeees 


36,287 37,391 40,339 43,007 


1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 
net income of independent professional practitioners. 


2 Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 


3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1959-63 
Nots.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services 
Government expenditure on goods and services...... 
Current: expenditures 0 g0ok te ten ence eee 
Gross fixed capital formation...................065 


Business gross fixed capital formation............... 
New residential construction....................-- 


Value of physical change in inventories.............. 
Non-farm business inventories................++00: 


Exports of goods and serviceS...........:eeeeeeeeees 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services............. 


Residualerrorofiestimates.. f4s sacoscleact gee ot Sere 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices 


1959 1960' 19617 19625 1963 

Se cfs 22,591 23,540 24,451 25,739 27,230 
Bray af atacs 6, 490 6,769 7,259 7,709 8,076 
Souter 4, 967 6,199 5,722 6,954 6,259 
Ean gees 1,623 1,670 1,537 1,755 1,817 
hee ae 6, 894 6, 692 6, 635 6, 960 7,495 
fete 1,734 1, 448 1, 458 1,577 1,705 
nel see 2,589 2,577 2,683 2,638 2,811 
ee ge 2,571 2,672 2,494 2,746 2,979 
5 ata 357 410 —132 522 459 
Re ot 421 826 278 301 166 

—64 85 —410 221 293 
enh oGee 6, 683 7,008 7,631 8,224 9,054 
Peon —8,131 | —8,172 | —8,542 | —9,033 | —9,542 
ae oor 31 40 89 218 235 
eee 34,915 36,287 37,391 40,339 43,007 
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4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1959 19607 19617 1962: 1963 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 17,392 17,945 18,501 19, 220 20,040 
Government expenditure on goods and services............. 4,155 4,197 4,407 4,498 4,489 
MITTEN te SPE CULULE «sei GRE « «SoG on cto PRM. ae sre ms 8,055 8,067 8,240 8,270 8,294 


Gross fixed capital formation............... 
ie Seen. ere —9 —11 —8 —i11 —6 


PCH IISEIDS CWELY« ccs. coreg dees oo NR eG ss os - 


Business gross fixed capital formation........ 


SS oF Se aes 1,109 1,141 1,175 1,239 1,201 


sci ts a eae 4,575 4,345 4,272 4,369 4,581 


iNew residential Construction: ..2.%.%...05.. Seas soaease od DLO’ 937 941 989 e038 


New non-residential construction........... 
iNew machinery. and equipment i/o)... Net ee cde 


teens Aes Se a3 1,683 1,637 1,698 1,634 1,692 
1,735 LF 70 1,627 1,744 1,856 
2 e 


PRUUUSUINY CHULY fot ai. od RIS « ks SIPs aalldd es — il 6 

Value of physical change in inventories........ ere eee 308 361 —121 451 392 
INcmatAT IMU DiSsINCSIUMMVCHUOLICS: .....5.5 v0.0 cuedestsce seen satay es eee « 834 262 220 226 128 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... —91 86 —486 258 827 
AaaSbing enti yeas tote seis ewtae ese ciel. Geta osc. e.es.ee 66 163 146 —33 —63 

EOXPOTES Of TOOUSIANA! SELVICES..05.. ioe. ew wee get eese 5,574 5, 806 6, 240 6, 522 7,096 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services.............-0+005: —6,776 —6, 743 —6, 845 —6, 938 —7,126 

Resdualerroromestimate setae ska s ee eee ore Te 22 28 63 151 160 
PARIS EI PIOMUL Veen ae See sek ake! vtec reas waite  Oaisin cactus —8 —90 —5l —190 —252 


Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 
TURE LE ol ea SEE core rer one tent ence 


| | | | 


a Ef 


Index of gross national expenditure (1949=100).............. 154.4 158.2 161.9 171.8 179.8 


5.—Personal Income, by Source, 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1959 1960: 1961: 1962 1963 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income.......... 17, 459 18,245 18,989 20,183 21,550 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds................ —652 —751 —787 —81l —838 
Military pay and: allowances... 0P) 00.0. jee eee cee ee: 496 509 550 586 598 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production 1,126 Teal 978 1,541 1,650 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business............ 2,210 Deave 2,274 2,304 2,451 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons........ 2,599 2, 882 3,024 3, 244 3,487 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest )— 
ram ONVerninentar 6250552 beeches Glos das de eee tease 7) at, 3,120 3,425 3,676 3, 829 
Charitable contributions from corporations............... 3 40 40 4 44 


Totals, Personal Income.............. 


Hig erspIe eer 26,036 27,435 28,493 30,817 32,771 


ee ae ee ee ee ee Ee 


6.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


Item 


Personal Direct Taxes— 

ERCOTMCLAXOSE hh ot. Heke ees ct tae’. cota de 
_ Succession duties and estate taxes......... 
BeMIncellaneous taxesss. (Likes). San malades 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
eo TOG SEY VAAL a brvyrces-areteroriny looser er erareresversite 


Totals, Personal Income............... 


(Millions of dollars) 


1959 1960 1961 19627 1963 


ana 130 158 144 166 171 
HACE SEGRReeee 214 223 238 243 252 
services....... 22,591 23,540 24,451 25,739 27,230 
eer ee ee e's 1,357 1,535 1,529 2,358 2,631 
no dRie 6 ooo 26,036 27,435 28,493 30,817 32,771 
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7.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1959 1960° 1961° 1962r 1963 

NL G10. eget a Aene hige Heo, CEPT ior iee nek iat MARA Are cin te etait 5, 465 Bez ls 5,817 6,023 6, 280 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages. ..:..........-....000008- 1,552 1,606 1, 682 1,792 1, 845 
Clothing snd" personal farmishings hoc... <hocoess<e ates cee 2,267 2,355 2,422 2,514 2,628 
SHeLtery ye. PT REE Be eR Rees 3,442 3,621 3,807 3,999 4,322 
Householdioperationns $88. 2.0.57 tee seek Coe oe gerielaas 2,873 2,919 3,030 aeaby 3,274 
‘Transportation ass ene Sen tee ee ee es cee te ae aeons PG 2,807 2,873 3,099 3,340 
Personal and medical care and death expenses.............. 1,769 1,925 2,044 2,209 2,379 
Miscellaneoust: 20%. sree ere ae ee et ee Santen 2,500 2,594 2 enEG 2,971 3,162 

Tota een ree ee Se eee ee 22,591 23,540 24,451 25,739 27,230 
Wurable:coods...cj5 tee te ae pace ores ee ee 2,678 2,664 2716 2,930 3,207 
Non-durablerzoods 9. reco. os Pee ol eating Solos WER tas 11,813 12,171 12,839 13,379 
Services)... RM, Prvet es Bae es tee Peer ols Mts Metre Sue 8,540 9, 063 9,564 9,970 10,644 


8.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1959 1960° 1961r 1962r 1963 
Revenue 

Direct Taxes: Persons— 

IN COMIGHARES.5 Oe Berek eo seed a Ser ae: Lan ae at 1,744 1,979 aod aL 2,487 

Succession duties and estate taxeS..............000eee eee 130 158 144 166 nll 

iNiscellaneousttaxest pees oot eter ee cette cok eoidinze 214 223 238 243 252 
Direct taxes corporations. s...5 se srartens '- tsiehe saungeore ne he ecto 17 58t 1,544 1,600 1,700 1,810 
Wathholdinc.taxes..2-\.aceses. che spencer fetish aecitna aoe 74 79 116 125 128 
Indirect taxes.s coc fe «ol Oe ee os io aia a eere ee enero 4, 464 4,705 4,965 5, 563 5,878 
Investment Income— 

INGERES tice. cess Bev sarsitc Dieta etree, eee creak Ore ae 415 463 484 534 576 

Profits of government business enterprises................ 583 600 650 706 757 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 

and government pension funds...................ceeeeeee: 652 751 787 811 838 

Totals, Mevenwew wae ysccae ss.4e oesenee ee 9,857 10,502 11,115 12,159 12,897 
Expenditure 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 6, 490 6,769 7,259 7,709 8,076 
Transfer Payments— 

EnGeres yer rete ee ete eee 963 1,095 1,174 1,309 1,414 

ORDER TANG ee ee, Oe 8 25100 3,120 3,425 3,676 3, 829 
Subsidies ultatews 8 eee eee oes. Bee ac es eek Pee ae 205 235 254 286 313 


Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the national 
ACCOUNTS) Bs Hise Satine sales RaePaere LORE TRL MARE —556 —717 —997 —821 —735 


Totals, Expenditure.................0.ccccccccess 9,857 10,502 11,115 12,159 12,897 
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9.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1959-63 


Note.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1127, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1959 19607 1961" 1962: 1963 
Corporation profits before'taxess.. 0.0.00. cece asses ebeess 3,003 2,880 2,814 3,070 Boat 
Dividends paid to non-residents.............2cce cece eee eees 501 458 586 570 593 


Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents| 3,504 3,338 3,400 3,640 3,920 


Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities................ —1,581 —1,544 —1,600 —1,700 —1,810 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections................. 156 —122 49 6 85 
MiaKCOMCOUGONSLE Lelie ies Gb dds skeaee. ee deere itebias 1,425 1,666 th, ool 1,666 1,775 

= Corporation profits after taxes. !.000/0....0.0 00000 ee, 1,923 1,794 1, 800 1,940 2,110 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents.................- —501 —458 —586 —570 —593 
Corporation profits retained in Canada,...........0..0e-008> 1, 422 1, 336 1,214 1,370 1,517 
Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian persons.............. —393 —459 —449 —491 —509 
Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... —43 —40 —40 —44 —44 
Undistributed Corporation Profits.............. 986 837 429 835 964 


10.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1959-63 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1954 and 1955 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1127, and for 
later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Industry 1959 1960° 1961° 1962° 1963 

PMSA ETE ULE CURORE Ud htc cat tH Seven Wer dats, sven ORR Barter let voucl hat ce } 
LV ETREESS GRY GMS Be 5 otha Sey Sieger PRPC CSIP PR ape ep Rae | 11 5 15 21 21 
SPARE AUK CLAD DING ere tert ce ee te elite soe metres Caan rs } 
MMinine = quarryine7and oil wells; > srerec see eae ee ee 326 348 357 405 422 
PI ARULACKUILING. co. kr ter i beta es eters wate PT eS MAE « MYO 1,658 1,516 LiDso 1,745 1,908 
TIP SEEMELIOBMAR Matte. orice. ae hoa aerate Were e oa ede 113 78 89 69 72 
RPA SOOTES GLON poco: 0c'sh Pechors Phe be tical eb os bec 134 132 125 114 142 
SUR CPR TI ear eer tee aa Nr ee Re ceeose teses spepince Pin Toop 15 14 14 12 15 
“CORITESIEN TI PON g Cah oly oR Ek gh 6B hoe eR ee meet notre cero Parte 116 129 138 157 165 
Electric power, gas and water utilities...................-- 72 85 89 92 76 
BRMEOIOGAICHETACLO SS Wirt tat ts CEOS, > rode bce glaeers cet stone shel oe 272 228 212 230 255 
“= SHE GEER. SCRE ane 6 Siete Picts, ORgERC CHEMIN Sn, Sir Nene Mona NEES CE 256 212 209 217 238 
Finance, insurance and reéal estate. ..............02ee ee eeeee 446 510 545 497 525 
BEree LOE eeRae Oe Ea ise 1 nas hy ics Sage oak Make aw aiStegens SIONS ilsge 8 85 81 74 81 81 

PGtalst Sey ie es Be Ore. Wie cae. Aah es SEE. 3,504 3,308 3, 400 3,640 3,920 


Section 2.—Industry Production Trends 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made available a new set of production data 
pertaining to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries. These data, in the form of 
volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry expressed in 
the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed ‘‘indexes of real domestic product 
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(GDP) at factor cost originating by industry’’.* The value added, or GDP, volume indexes 
can be regarded as an extension of the index of industrial production} to encompass the 
remainder of the economy. Concepts and basic methods used to construct both indexes 
are the same. ‘Thus, industry production index coverage is extended from mining, manu- 
facturing and electric power and gas utilities, for which volume indexes have been published 
since the 1920’s, to include all other major industrial divisions—agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and trapping, construction, retail and wholesale trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate, transportation, storage and communication, public administration and defence, and 
community, recreation, business and personal service. However, only the index of indus- 
trial production is published on a monthly basis; for the remaining industries only quarterly 
and annual indexes are currently being published. The GDP indexes can also be regarded 
as an extension of the national accounting framework, i.e., as an elaboration of the supply 
side of the national income accounts.* 


In measuring the output of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think in terms 
of tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of a certain time period (chosen as the 
base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The resultant 
quantity, volume or real output measure can be subsequently left in its constant or base 
period dollar form or it can be expressed in index number form. The latter is accomplished 
by dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggregate for 
the base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index for a combination 
of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of another, the portion 
double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by revaluing both intermediate 
input (materials, fuel, etc.) and total output in terms of the dollars of a common base year 
and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from the latter to yield a constant 
dollar value added aggregate.* This aggregate is the quantity or volume measure repre- 
sented by the indexes presented herein. 


* Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). This paper provides a 
detailed explanation of concepts, uses and limitations, data sources, methodology, etc., and coversa much wider 
range of industries than provided in this Section. Current quarterly data are published in DBS monthly Index of 
Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 


+ See Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-57 (Catalogue No. 61-502) and the current monthly publication 
Index of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61- 005). 


COMPARISON OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT WITH THE INDEX 


OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY YEARS, 1936-63 
(1949 = 100) 
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The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but the quarterly indexes provide a much better tool for the 
study of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in fact, 
for most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, 
however, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences, and variations in the number 
of working days during a quarter may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
quarters which otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the quarterly real output indexes 
have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar variation. The effects of the seasonal 
adjustment are shown on the quarterly chart for the period 1947-63. 


REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST, 
BY QUARTERS, 1947-63 
(QUANTITY INDEXES, 1949=100) 
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Factors Underlying Industrial Output Trends, 1935-63.—Over the course of the 
past three decades, the world has undergone profound economic changes, the more dramatic 
and far-reaching of which were: the depression of the 1930’s and the subsequent slow 
recovery; the unprecedented upheaval of the Second World War; the emergence of new 
national and international spheres of influence in the postwar era, both on the political and 
on the economic fronts; the ever-present social flux with its attendant changes in the mode 
of living, and the striking advances in the fields of science and technology—two forces 
which are themselves among the greatest contributors to change. Because Canada has 
an open economy, sensitive to changes in the world economic climate and affected in many 
ways by the powerful and technologically advanced economy of the United States, it may 
be said to be particularly susceptible to these influences. 


During the 1935-63 period, Canada’s real domestic product more than tripled, growing 
at an average annual compound rate of 4.4 p.c. as a result of combined pressures brought 
to bear upon the various industries by interrelated changes in demand (both domestic 
and foreign), technology, capital formation, marketing techniques and the labour force. 
The domestic market expanded considerably during this period, especially in the 1950's 
when immigration and net family formation reached a postwar peak. The population of 
Canada increased from 10,845,000 in mid-1935 to 18,896,000 in mid-1963, an average 
annual compound rate of increase of 2.2 p.c. 


The tremendous expansion in productive activity following the outbreak of World 
War II, when output almost doubled within a period of five years, was facilitated by the 
existence of a large unused labour pool at the outset of hostilities. During the war years a 
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large proportion of resources was diverted to the war effort, resulting in the expansion of 
many defence-oriented industries. At the same time, shortages of consumer goods and 
investment goods were created in other areas while income and savings were rising. During 
the immediate postwar period a certain amount of industrial dislocation occurred as a 
result of re-tooling and a large-scale changeover to peacetime production, coupled with 
major labour unrest in some industries. This phase of readjustment, however, did not 
generally extend beyond 1946, following which production resumed its upward trend. 


The postwar period was marked by several major expansions. The first was based 
on satisfying the backlog of war-deferred investment and consumer demand and on supply- 
ing the needs of the war-devastated countries, especially for various materials. Following” 
this expansion there was some slowing down in production, but the requirements of defence- 
supporting industries after the outbreak of the Korean hostilities, and stock-piling require- 
ments at home and abroad, introduced a second expansionary period. The third was the 
investment boom of the mid-1950’s during which output reached a new high level. These 
strong demand influences combined to make most of the period one of fairly rapid and 
sustained growth. Production data reveal a diminishing rate of increase during the late 
1950’s, as external sources of supply for many commodities multiplied and as the competi- 
tion encountered by many Canadian producers intensified. At the same time, there was 
an absence of strong stimulants to domestic demand, such as the deferred demand and the 
population growth of the preceding periods. During the early 1960’s, however, the first 
waves of the postwar generation were beginning to exercise a growing influence on the 
demand for goods and services. This appears to be one of the major influences affecting 
the current expansion which began early in 1961. Some of the other notable features of the 
current expansion have been: the relatively slow growth of imports compared with previous 
expansions, particularly after the stabilization of the Canadian dollar and other govern- 
ment measures in mid-1962; the increase in exports, especially during the latter part of 
1963, reflecting large wheat sales abroad; the substantial gains in motor vehicle and pri- 
mary iron and steel production; and the above-average output of mining and agriculture 
during 1962 and 1963. 


Along with the increases in total final demand, there were also shifts in the composition 
of demand, which affected the output of the various industries. Imports retained roughly 
the same relative share of the GNP but the share of exports declined from 26.4 p.c. in 1935 
to 21.1 p.c. in 1963, an indication of the growing importance of the domestic market as an 
outlet for the products of Canadian industry. Government expenditure and business gross 
fixed capital formation made considerable relative gains but personal expenditure on goods 
and services as a percentage of total expenditure declined from 77.4 p.c. in 1935 to 63.3 
p.c. in 1963. 


Even more remarkable than some of the demand-induced changes were the striking 
changes brought about by the technological discoveries and innovations that transformed 
whole production processes and opened up previously unknown areas in the fields of manu- 
facturing, transportation and communication. Newer industries, such as air transport, 
assumed major importance in a comparatively short time; entirely new industries, such as 
gas pipelines, appeared; and a profusion of new products were created, such as the petro- 
chemicals of the chemicals industry and the television and other electronic products of the 
telecommunication equipment industry. As was to be expected, the industries in a position 
to benefit from such innovations were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy, 
although the impact of the expansion spread through the entire economic system. The 
changes in production and demand also influenced the level of employment in the various 
industries; there was a considerable shift in employment during the postwar period from 
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the goods-producing to the service-producing industries and most of the loss in the former 
took place in agriculture. From 1946 to 1963, agriculture decreased its share of total 
employment by over 15 p.c. but total employment continued to expand. In the same 
period the service-producing industries increased their share from 39 p.c. to 53 p.c. of the 
total. 


11.— Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic Product at Factor Cost, 
by Industry of Origin, 1935-63 


(1949 = 100) 

Industry 1935 | 1986 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1948 | 1944 
Agriculture............ Se tant erat 95.0} 85.0 | 85.5 | 109.5 | 126.8 | 127.8 | 106.6 | 164.2 | 102.4 | 126.2 
OTA Ad ia aegth 2 2 Bit a ieee diary aera HORe GS hOOGS | Pols ls too seu) + lc bel: Sag ty Ose oo eGLeO oeede | eroe oak 
Fishing and trapping............... f2 47 76101573829} 7osb le 7824 127978 | 8329545 180.0) | 80.9 Ie 785 
Mt. fey tA. Se AS. SEIN; 60.8 | 68.3} 79.4] 88.7] 90.3} 96.2 | 101.0 | 99.1] 88.8] 79.7 

Bebaniacburing?. 2. cot Sie se eee ts 39.0 | 43.0] 49.2 | 45.3] 48.7] 60.4] 78.7] 96.1} 104.0 | 106.1 
PE ONSULUGLION: part cysts ites » des eeyarsayae « SocDelaoleD) | 44d he d2 22a) T4384 4911s bon Gac6 spb colo 60304 )p Gac0 
Electric power and gas utilities..... ooo | S420 (E46. Po 4650 [49 7e i GOL Ot 64.2 e722 tet 2 7822 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

RS PEGI tt rc OR ur dears cootons y aumncaces AS 2) eco sole ptosis New DlO sO 4alicud(oSclew Od ode ch 4002 cl LOO. L 
SG CO SG ie A a ee 45047 |) 48.5) 9O2e, “OUSO- |) Docde|= OG. 4 1- Od. 1 | eOte2 | 68,8 | c2.8 
Finance, insurance and real estate...| 58.4 60.7 60.4 59.8 60.4 61.3 64.3 67.4 69.7 G21 
Public administration and defence..| 47.9 | 49.0 | 51.6] 56.3] 61.6 | 104.8 | 159.6 | 235.3 | 311.2 | 342.1 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service.............. 55.7; | 57.9 | 6124 |. 61.8 | 62.5'), 66.2 | 70.9 | 71.9 | 74.4 | 77.1 
Real Domestic Product....... 49.7 | 52.4 | 56.7 | 56.5] 60.2) 69.2} 80.6 | 95.0] 99.0 | 103.0 


1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


a) ee ne ee ee ee eS ee 


2 COTTE A Dr aa ean 94.8 | 109.4 | 102.8 | 106.1 | 100.0 | 106.2 | 120.9 | 148.8 | 1386.3 | 104.3 
UA NBELE yeetktieetie lle r ee P 93.5 | 103.1 | 118.7 | 118.8 |- 100.0 | 118.9 | 141.5 | 129.7 | 123.7 | 128.4 
Fishing and trapping............... 87.6 | 87.1 | 81.0] 87.6 | 100.0 | 108.9 | 111.5 | 101.6 | 103.6 | 112.3 
“cu oT Ae Fi i je, Seatianeta Reeniiaar A Lind dun (4. Salad Sed) 1 690.0 100.05) 109.501, 128.4 |. 13i-.0) | 042.1 158.7. 
TALC UUEITEE pare trcecre-c: oe arene eo oe oe OQFOR Sas 2a 03, 2atenO irae ol 00.02) OG 2: j ldo nta lL SsOrlelaor4 -\etaceo 
BPrSiTUCtION } 0 hos) oad oes Lame cael s 5459) 1 2-68.47" 7987 1289.2) | 100507) 106-7 } 11026) 123527) 130.1 712928 
Electric power and gas utilities..:..] 75.7 | 79.4] 89.8] 94.8 | 100.0 | 113.2 | 129.4 | 140.7 | 147.9 | 161.4 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CALION Dish, Se wee Aut Seow esas © 48 98.7} 90.5 | 98.2) 99.8 | 100.0 | 103.3 | 113.1 | 119.4 | 120.9 | 117.9 
“SG Estos “el ca armetes gp ergs era pera 77.4 | 89.4 | “97.8 1 96.0 | 100.0 | 106.9 | 108.1 | 114.67) 121.3 | 120-6 
Finance, insurance and real estate...| 75.5 | 81. 87.7 | 93.4] 100.0 | 105.6 | 113.4 | 118.4 | 123.2 | 129.9 
Public administration and defence. .} 309.3 | 124.7 | 92.6] 92.3 | 100.0 | 106.6 | 119.0 | 186.3 | 144.2 | 151.3 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service.............. Hbialen SOs3> 92.9) 95.9] 10020 4103883} 10729-1112. 1 | 1157 ITS 

Real Domestic Product....... 97.0 | 89.8 | 93.8 | 97.1 | 100.0 | 106.4 | 114.6 | 122.7 | 126.7 | 123.9 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


———— | | ES EE LN CS SE LS 


Bree CuTO .itaae clog Neils okn Se woke 13271 | 141.7.) 117.5 | 125.1 | 125.2 | 128.0 | 116.0} 134.7 147.6 
SCA Te SEIS aig a ee 135-70, 143.74) 130.5.)| 2 115. 62i54130. 65) 141.8 1) 138058. ). 14065.) 149.4 
Fishing and trapping............... 105.6 | 111.6} 105.5 |) 117.8} 105.9 | 104.1 115.7 | 1380/4} 125.2 
RIMRT TIN he Pt ce Sais oleae 4,4 dR 185.2 | 212.3 | 227.8 | 227.0] 251.1 | 253.3 | 266.9 | 287.4 | 294.4 
MHIACTUTING* 4)... 5......9-s0-220 05 134.7 | 145.1 142.9 | 140.7 | 149.8} 149.3] 153.0] 164.9 | 173.9 
a Te 80 en ee 139.8 | 165.7 | 174.7 | 178.4] 170.7 | 163.0] 168.4 | 171.0] 173.6 
Electric power and gas utilities..... 183.2 | 204.9 | 220.3 | 239.1} 268.7 | 298.0} 317.7 | 337.7 | 367.4 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

Prairie». bueial st. bay ce bo 133.6 | 149.2 | 149.5] 146.6] 160.6] 163.9 | 172.1 179.2} 192.0 
ER Sas eee rane ore tie 132.0 | 144.2 | 144.6) 147.4] 156.4 | 156.6} 158.2 | 166.8 | 173.2 
Finance, insurance and real estate...| 136.5 | 141.5 150.9 156.1 163.5 169.5 175.5 182.9 194.5 
Public administration and defence..| 156.3 | 158.9 | 163.7 13 175.0 | 177.8 183.9 187.9 188.1 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service.............. 119.9 | 127.0] 180.6 | 185.2) 141.4] 147.4 | 152.2} 158.2] 165.0 

Real Domestic Product....... 136.3 | 147.7 | 147.0 | 148.9] 156.5 | 158.5 | 161.4) 171.4] 180.2 


1 Contract drilling (excluding drilling for oil and gas) is not included here but is included in the total “Real 
Domestic Product’’. 2 Repair service establishments classified to manufacturing are not included here 


but are included in the total ‘‘Real Domestic Product’. 
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Industrial Expansion, 1935-63.—Industrial development since 1935 showed certain 
well-defined patterns. Individual industries flourished or, in rare instances such as coal 
mining, declined but all the major industry groups expanded. Development, however, 
was not uniform throughout the period. ‘Three major types of factors affecting the expan- 
sionary paths of industries were in evidence in the Canadian economy at some point during 
the period. 


The first may be described as some special factor at work in a particular industry, 
the effects of which would be most noticeable in that industry—for example the demand 
for uranium which had an important influence on the mining industry during the latter 
half of the 1950’s; the opening up of new mineral resources such as the iron ore mines in ,. 
Quebec-Labrador; and certain technological innovations such as the development of 
synthetic textiles or television. The second type of factor is much more general in its 
effects and in its causes. Such factors as increased demand for consumer goods resulting 
from a rising standard of living and a growing population, shifts in world trading patterns 
or shortages causing increased demand for export goods; the surge of investment activity 
associated with replacement cycles; attempts to broaden the base of economic activity 
through investment in research, social overhead capital, education, improved management 
and marketing techniques, or a more efficient production process (or a confluence of all 
these factors) appear to lie at the root of such postwar expansions as the investment boom 
of the mid-1950’s or the rapid expansion in production immediately following the Second 
World War. The third type of factor would be some unique and far-reaching event, of 
which the Second World War and the Korean War might serve as conspicuous examples. 
Each afforded a powerful stimulus to growth in a large cross-section of industries. 


All three factors, jointly or in turn, have reacted on the various industries resulting 
in the upswings in aggregate production. The effect of these factors on the individual 
industries is revealed to some extent by their relative rates of growth. 


12.—Growth Rates of the Main Industrial Groups, 1935-63 and 1946-63 


Industry 1935-63 | 1946-63 Industry 1935-63 | 1946-63 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Aericultune. she t<xret naires ye ene ae 1.0 14 ot Prade. sc $2 &. Coben eee ae 5.1 4.0 
Forestry......... acta a: 2os> Bb oEen: 3.1 1.4 |! Winance, insurance and real estate....| 4.9 5.0 
Fishing and trapping.................. ZnO) 1.9 AN gE : 
Mining: se #86 2 ato) bot et Peee 1.3 9.0 Public administration and defence... 3.3 4.3 
IManirae cin oy erie tatacenceacics tee reae ae 4.9 3.9 Community, recreation, business 
Constructionen® Lassa tree eee 6.5 5.4 and personal service............... 4.0 3.6 
Tle power and gas gees RS ests 8.4 9.6 
tation, 2 e 
ragporsavon, slornge and comma) | 14.3. |_ Beal Domestic Product n/a am 


Foremost in growth was the electric power and gas utilities industry which showed an 
average annual compound rate of growth of close to 10 p.c. during the postwar period and a 
longer-term growth rate of 8.4 p.c.; large-scale hydro-electric power developments along 
with the expansion of natural gas distribution helped to sustain this remarkable perform- 
ance. The mining and construction industries ranked second and third, respectively. 
All three industries were strongly affected by technological advances, new discoveries and 
a fairly well sustained demand for their products. In the case of mining, this demand 
frequently came from abroad, resulting in relatively high export sales and providing 
incentive for the opening up and developing of new mineral resource areas. Some slacken- 
ing in construction activity was evident following the unusually high levels reached during 
the mid-1950’s, but demand for housing proved to be a sustaining influence during most of 
the period. 
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The industry divisions consisting of manufacturing, transportation, storage and com- 
munication, trade, and finance, insurance and real estate all expanded at roughly the same 
average rate during the 1935-63 period—about 5 p.c. During the postwar period the 
rates of these industries diverged slightly but still fell within the range of 4 to 5 p.c. and 
public administration and defence also had growth rates within this range. Although 
these industries expanded at about the same rates, the manufacturing, trade, and trans- 
portation, storage and communication industry divisions, which together account for about 
one half of total output, also showed strikingly similar cyclical patterns. In fact, these are 
the three industry divisions within the Canadian economy that showed the most pronounced 
and consistent patterns of cyclical behaviour during the postwar period. 


The Second World War and, to some extent, the Korean War provided strong impetus 
to the output of the manufacturing industries and transportation. Within manufacturing, 
it was the durables manufacturing component which expanded considerably during both 
periods of hostilities and which benefited from the need for machinery and equipment during 
the investment boom and from consumer demand during the early part of the postwar 
~ expansion. Non-durables maintained a fairly steady rate of expansion for most of the 
period, largely in response to increased population and demand for industrial materials. 
Trade was less strongly affected by defence requirements than some of the other industries. 
- Retail trade in particular exhibited a relatively smooth expansionary trend. 


The community, recreation, business and personal service industry division was 
relatively insensitive both to cyclical and irregular influences but, along with some other 
steadily expanding industries such as finance, insurance and real estate, non-durables and 
retail trade, it helped to sustain aggregate production and growth during periods of con- 
traction and expansion. Within the division, business services showed very rapid advances, 
reflecting increased use of advertising, accounting and legal services. Among the com- 
munity services group, education and hospitals showed very pronounced gains but recreation 
services did not participate in the general upsurge during the 1950’s. Within the personal 
services group, one of the more interesting developments was the relative decline in the 
domestic service component while other industries, such as restaurants, hotels and motels 
made considerable gains. Thus, while this division as a whole showed a less-than-average 
rate of growth, some of its components were among the most rapidly and steadily expanding 
in the economy. 

The rates of growth in the forestry, agriculture and fishing and trapping divisions 
were also below average and were subject to pronounced irregular fluctuations in output. 
Forestry experienced sharp year-to-year fluctuations because of the nature of its production 
processes and also, to some extent, because of its sensitivity to changes in world demand 
and price. The volume of agricultural output varies largely with the grain crop, as this 
constitutes a considerable part of agricultural output. Therefore, marked differences from 
year to year in agricultural output are more often caused by changes in weather conditions 
and similar factors than by changes in prices and demand conditions. It is interesting to 
note, however, that particularly poor crop years coincided with cyclical declines in the 
gross domestic product during the postwar period. Generally speaking, there was a lack 
of buoyant expansion in agricultural production but, although the rate of growth was low, 
the year-to-year changes were sometimes quite spectacular. In absolute terms, the industry 
production levels continued to rise over the longer term and this increase was accomplished 
with a declining labour force. 


Production of Commodity-Producing Industries 

The data contained in the tables of this section are published in the DBS report 
Survey of Production.* The scope of the survey of production is limited to industries chiefly 
engaged in the production of commodities and it measures production in current dollars. 
This is in contrast to the real domestic product series (pp. 1013-1019) which encompasses 
all industries and measures production in terms of the dollars of a base year. 


*DBS Catalogue No. 61-202. 
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Tables 13 and 14 give ‘‘census value added”’ production data, classified by province and 
industry, respectively. Census value added is derived by deducting the cost of materials, 
fuel, electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process from the gross 
value of output (shipments or sales adjusted for inventories). The figures include interim 
classification and valuation changes in mining and manufacturing brought about by the 
adoption of the 1960 standard industrial classification of establishments. However, the 
two industry aggregates continue to consist of census value added accruing from their pri- 
mary activity only. Standard industrial classification changes have not yet been imple- 
mented for other industries. 


13.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province, 1959-61 


Province or Territory 1959 1960 1961 
$000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
Newioundiand!). 45:4. eae seer iso... 207,072 1 241, 446 Sf bes 261, 636 1.4 
Prince Edward Island.............-. 45,046 0.2 49,581 0.2 44,707 0.2 
INOW ELEC Ol Laake oar thar ices Corie etacee aes 398, 823 al 426, 842 2d 405, 007 2.1 
New Brunswick. oi oe eee 307, 784 1 bees 344,913 is 832, 456 dle 
QuebectintaAct Uae. . Aa 4,785,326 25.7 4,943,077 25.9 5,033,002 26.1 
Ontariog = Sans ee cece ee Ske 7,873,316 42.3 7,871,140 41.2 8,039,571 41.8 
Manitobasserarys.!. oaedo me. ee 735, 831 4.0 739, 561 3.9 704,812 Bitar / 
Saskatchewan. ohenii- batts cease 875, 302 4.7 1,050, 042 5.5 760,779 3.9 
Alberta, seprecs ott. ST ee en 1,587,090 8.3 1,548,519 8.1 1, 738,389 9.0 
BritishaC@olumbia2ie, ss. eea- eee 1,812,995 9: 7 1, 855, 662 Oe, 1,898,301 9.9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?. . 33, 414 0.2 36,513 0.2 30, 449 0.2 
Canada ins. Sire Bees 18, 612,010 100.0 19,107,294 100.6 19, 249,110 100.0 
1 Excludes agriculture. 2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with 
British Columbia. 
14.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province 
and Industry, 1961 
Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Tsland 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
ACTICUIGUTS tsa meen ork. acte es $3 12,333 27.6 25, 808 6.4 23,775 1.2 
KORCSLI ee aechoneee race 20, 265 7.8 722 1.6 UEOco 2.9 34, 856 10.5 
Hisheries, Asia sthdde ks 14,922 Bit 4,489 10.0 27,741 6.8 7,730 2.3 
GRA DDI Gan pa crete Pees Pacers 46 -- 1 -- 179 -- 142 0.1 
INETINI Ot net weet ae tee, ae 53,753 20.5 125 0.2 45,489 11.2 (iho 2.3 
Electric power............. 10,725 4.1 2,301 5.2 24,951 G2 21,045 6.3 
Manntactures,4..ossisehie< 70,010 26.8 8,131 18.2 159,218 39.3 159,979 48.1 
GCOnstLuCtION «a ccmenca tre 91,916 SOR 16, 605 ies) 110,045 27.2 77,204 23.2 
Totals ca oe per. 261,6361| 100.0 44,707 | 100.0 405,007 | 100.0 332,456 | 100.0 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$000 p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
AGTICULBUTGGS teehee hic 272,955 5.4 543, 207 6.8 116,040 16.5 219,388 28.8 
Borestry . janie. t niente. 174, 283 aD 115,324 1.4 4,261 0.6 3,556 0.5 
His DORIES 2 feo e 4,710 0.1 5,746 0.1 3, 174 0.5 1,385 0.2 
"ETS DpIN® parawe Ore ae oor 1,888 -- 2,470 = 1,601 0.2 1,591 0.2 
Mining a ee, | eae 256,962 on 414,013 oO. 34,060 4.8 170,208 22.4 
Electric power............. 242, 067 4.8 311,511 3.9 37, 864 5.4 36,192 4.7 
Manufactures... "2s. 2st. 2, 207, 856 63.8 5, 429, 853 67.6 315,235 44.7 120,972 15.9 
Construction (fas ee 872,281 Wes 1,217,448 teed 192,577 27.3 207 , 487 27.3 
Totalss 22-2 5.0 eee 5,033, 002 100.0 8,039,571 160.0 704,812 100.0 760,779 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 
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14.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province 
and Industry 1961—concluded 


ae Yukon and 
Industry Alberta bee Northwest Canada 
© < Territories 
$000 p.c $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c 
PREPACUUULG. .4' a as.c scree ees 368,271 Oh ee, 93,593 4.9 — _ 1,675,370 8.7 
Morestry. © pes 5. 2.0002 ,' 17,330 1.0 284,041 15.0 201 0.7 66,414 3.5 
Fisheries PAR ERO ic aed eels 883 -- 38,778 210 675 2.2 110, 232 0.6 
TTAPPINY>. 0. Lewes eee eee 1,715 0.1 647 -- 1,425 4.7 11,704 -- 
ee crn enact nde 460,199 26.5 95,502 5.0 23, 954 78.7 || 1,561,989 8.1 
Electric power............. 52,608 3.0 97,647 Bae 3,487 1b ,397 4.4 
Manufactures.............. 346, 732 20.0 863, 443 5.5 708 2.3 || 10,682,138 55.5 
A GNStBUGLIONS. 645-2 sero bs 490,651 28.2 424, 6521 22.41 2 2 3,700, 866 19.2 
Totals........... ee rit 1,738,389 | 100.0} 1,898,301 | 100.0 30,449 | 100.0 | 19,249,110 | 100.0 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Included with British Columbia. 


Section 3.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with residents of other countries 
are presented in summary form in statements of the Canadian balance of international 
payments. The current account shows separately the principal types of transactions in 
goods and services with non-residents. The capital account provides a distribution of 
capital movements into direct and portfolio investments and into long-term and short-term 
forms. The difference between the current account balance and the balance of these 
capital movements in an accounting period is reflected in the change in the official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange, including Canada’s net International Monetary Fund position 
and other special international financial assistance. 


Since the beginning of the 1950’s, apart from 1952 when there was a small surplus on 
current transactions, a wide degree of imbalance has characterized Canada’s international 
payments. Larger current account deficits have customarily been associated with periods 
of Canadian prosperity. High levels of investment, rising personal consumption and the 
erowth in government expenditures, including defence outlays abroad, have contributed to 
the deficits. These large current deficits, which reached a peak of $1,504,000,000 in 1959, 
have reflected and been financed by substantial inflows of capital. Following this record 
high level, the imbalances in current transactions have narrowed in successive years to 
$557,000,000 in 1963. 


Current Account Transactions.—The surplus on merchandise trade,t} which 
emerged in 1961 for the first time since 1954, was maintained in 1962 at about the same 
level of $177,000,000, and expanded sharply to $503,000,000 in 1963; an important element 
in this rise was the extraordinary sales of wheat and flour to the U.S.S.R. Net payments 
on non-merchandise transactions remained almost unchanged between the two years at 
slightly more than $1,050,000,000. Thus, the enlarged trade surplus caused the deficit on 
current transactions in goods and services to fall over one third from $874,000,000 in 1962 
to $557,000,000 in 1963. The balance on merchandise trade has varied widely; the record 
deficit of $728,000,000 occurred in 1956 when it accounted for more than one half of the 
total current account deficit and the unusually large surplus of $503,000,000 for 1963 
exceeded the level of the merchandise surpluses of the immediate postwar years. The 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Canadian Balance of I nternational Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201) and in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 

+ Commodity trade statistics have been adjusted to reflect more closely the timing of transactions, particularly 
for investment goods, and to exclude commodities which are either covered elsewhere in the accounts or are not 
pertinent for balance of payments purposes. 
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non-merchandise deficit rose steadily from 1952 to a recent peak of $1,155,000,000 in 1961 
but remained at a lower level in the following two years mainly because of an improvement 
in the travel account. 


Since 1954, when merchandise exports and imports were almost equal at $3,900,000,000, 
exports have increased fairly steadily to a record $7,082,000,000 in 1963, an advance of 80 
p-c. Imports, on the other hand, have shown wider fluctuations in their growth pattern. 
The value of imports in current dollars rose more than 40 p.c. in two years to $5,565,000,000 
in 1956 and, except for a substantial drop of nearly 8 p.c. to $5,066,000,000 in 1958, remained 
at about that level until 1961. In 1962 it rose more than 8 p.c. over 1961 to $6,203,000,000, 
and a further 6 p.c. to a record of $6,579,000,000 in 1963. 


In the past decade or so, the relative importance of exports of metals and minerals has 
increased markedly, that of other materials for industry, such as chemicals and fertilizers, 
has advanced more moderately, and the percentage shares for farm and forest products 
have narrowed visibly. The relative position of wheat and wheat flour, which had been 
diminishing, recovered sharply in 1961 as a result of the large shipments of grain to Main- 
land China and other communist countries. The very heavy shipments of wheat on the 
Russian account, together with sizable exports to Japan, Mainland China and Eastern 
European countries, boosted the total value of wheat and wheat flour exports in 1963 to 
some $880,000,000, well above the previous record reached in 1952. In addition to newer 
products for export, such as iron ore, uranium, petroleum and natural gas, there were 
general increases in more traditional staples such as lumber, pulp and paper, nickel, alumi- 
num and copper, with the metal and mineral items showing above-average gains. About 
80 p.c. of the rise of more than $700,000,000 in exports in 1963 originated from larger ship- 
ments—in addition to wheat—of lumber, wood pulp, iron ore, primary steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, rolling-stock, motor vehicles, machinery and specialized measuring equipment. 
For the fourth successive year, exports of uranium dropped in 1963 to a level less than half 
that of the peak year 1959. Contributing to the $376,000,000 rise in imports in 1963 were 
raw sugar and other food products, industrial materials, petroleum and products, automobile 
parts and machinery. Notwithstanding the complete rescinding in the first quarter of the 
surcharges imposed in late June of 1962 in the face of an exchange emergency, imports of 
motor vehicles in the year declined over one third from 1962 and were valued at less than 
one half of the 1960 import total. 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions of $1,060,000,000, down 8 p.c. from the 
high level of $1,155,000,000 in 1961, was over nine times as great as that of 1949 and more 
than double that of as recent a year as 1955. This expansion was attributable largely to 
the continuing rapid growth in Canada’s indebtedness to foreign countries and to the 
rising population with higher per capita incomes. A total of $646,000,000, or about 60 
p.c. of the 1963 deficit on ‘invisibles’, was directly related to Canada’s indebtedness abroad, 
with total interest and dividend payments by Canadians to non-resident investors reaching 
$869,000,000. In addition, transfers in other forms of investment income amounted to 
over $150,000,000, and there were also substantial payments for a variety of business 
services by Canadian subsidiaries to their home offices and to other non-residents. Fur- 
thermore, some hundreds of millions of dollars worth of earnings, which accrued to foreigners 
but were retained in Canada for reinvestment, are excluded from the current account. 


Among non-merchandise items, the most noteworthy change in 1963 was a turn- 
around of $63,000,000 in the travel account balance from a deficit of $43,000,000 in 1962 to a 
surplus of $20,000,000, the first since 1950.* Although the favourable trend was evident 
since 1960, this betterment was less than in 1962. The improvement was concentrated in 
transactions with the United States, since the deficit with overseas rose gradually over the 
three years 1961-63. Since 1960, expenditures in Canada by visitors from the United 
States increased nearly 50 p.c. to about $550,000,000 in 1963, while travel outlays by 
Canadians in the United States declined 15 p.c. to nearly $400,000,000. In 1963 alone, the 


* This balance is somewhat lower than that given in Chapter X XII, Part IV, p. 948, due to incorporation of 
estimates at differing stages of revision. 
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rise in travel receipts exceeded 7 p.c. while the contraction in payments was over 6 p.c. 
Following the reduction at the end of June 1962 in the privilege of duty-free tourist pur- 
chases, the value of these imports recorded from the United States was well over $10,000,000 
lower in the first half of 1963 than in the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
Other non-merchandise transactions yielded deficits of $81,000,000 on freight and shipping 
services, $33,000,000 on inheritances and transfers by migrants and $474,000,000 covering 
government transactions, personal remittances, business services and miscellaneous income. 
Included in government expenditures were official contributions amounting to $61,000,000, 
up considerably from the unusually low total of $36,000,000 in 1962. Against these net 
payments was an amount of $154,000,000 representing gold production available for 
export. 


The characteristic bilateral distribution of the Canadian current account balances 
was maintained in 1963; a surplus from transactions with overseas countries partially 
covered a deficit with the United States. However, an approximate 5-p.c. rise in this 


_ deficit from $1,122,000,000 to $1,183,000,000, which was considerably smaller than the 


more than twofold increase in the overseas surplus to $626,000,000, contributed to reducing 
the over-all deficit from $874,000,000 to $557,000,000. In current dollars, the 1963 deficit 
with the United States approximated the 1958 level and was much higher than in any year 
before 1956. The surplus on current transactions with Britain continued to grow in 1963— 
from $218,000,000 to $400,000,000—while the surplus with other overseas countries more 
than tripled to $108,000,000, following the substantial decline in the previous year from the 
large surplus of $217,000,000 in 1961. 


Capital Movements.—In 1963, Canada continued to draw substantially on the 
resources, both real and financial, of the other countries of the world. However, the net 
capital inflow (excluding the change in official exchange holdings) of $703,000,000 was less 
than 70 p.c. of the inward movement of $1,029,000,000 in 1962 and was of the same order 
of magnitude as 1955, before the crest of the investment boom in the resource industries. 
Over 80 p.c. of the decline in 1963 was attributable to short-term forms of capital. The 
estimate of $90,000,000 was only one fourth as large as the 1962 total and was about the 
same fraction of the average for the four years 1959-62. Capital movements in long-term 
forms, covering direct investment, portfolio security transactions, official loans and other 
long-term investments, totalled $613,000,000 in 1963, down 8 p.c. from $668,000,000 in 
the year before. The long-term capital inflow exceeded the current account deficit by 10 
p.c. in 1963. This was the first year since 1956 that long-term investment was ample to 
cover the deficit on current transactions. In the intervening years, the financing of the 
current account deficits by long-term capital ranged between 72 p.c. and 98 p.c.; the 
proportion for the whole period since the conclusion of World War II averaged more than 95 
p.c. 

The net inflow in 1963 of $240,000,000 of capital for direct investment in foreign- 
controlled enterprises in Canada was less than one half the movement of $495,000,000 in 
1962 and was the lowest on record since 1950. In 1962 there was a sizable net inflow of 
capital for take-over of Canadian business and for refinancing but in 1963 outflows covering 
repurchase of Canadian enterprises exceeded by a small margin inflows for take-over of 
existing concerns by non-residents. This change in the direction of movement accounted 
for well over one half of the $255,000,000 drop in net inflow of direct investment capital in 
1963. In the main, however, the inflows in 1963 continued to reflect investment by foreign 
corporations in their subsidiaries and branches, which contributed to new capital formation 
in Canada. Petroleum and natural gas received the largest share of net direct investment 
inflows, followed by manufacturing and mining. Over 70 p.c. of the reduced inflows 
originated from the United States compared with more than 60 p.c. in 1962, and the balance 
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was distributed about equally between Britain and the European Economic Community. 
The flow of direct investment abroad of Canadian capital was estimated at $110,000,000 in 
1963, hardly changed from the total in 1962 but considerably higher than the outflow for 
each of the preceding five years. Nearly two thirds of the movement was destined for 
Britain and the EEC countries. 


Capital inflows arising from transactions in Canadian and foreign securities amounted 
to $526,000,000 in 1963, an increase of roughly 80 p.c. over the levels of 1961 and 1962. 
New issues of provincial bonds sold to investors in the United States accounted for the 
largest part of the expanded inflow, a substantial portion of the proceeds of the new issues 
being received before the proposal in July in the United States of the interest equalization. 
tax. 

A turn-around from a fairly large outflow in 1962 to a more moderate inflow of capital 
in 1963 from transactions in outstanding foreign securities was offset by outflows from 
retirements and trade in outstanding Canadian securities and purchases of new foreign 
issues. As in the two preceding years, the over-all movement into Canada in 1963 of 
portfolio security capital originated entirely in the United States, net inflows from that 
country being $632,000,000. ‘There were outflows of $87,000,000 to Britain and $19,000,000 
to other countries. 


In 1963, the Government of Canada made loans aggregating $10,000,000 to India in 
connection with aircraft purchases. Repayments by foreign borrowers dropped sharply 
to $25,000,000 from $129,000,000 in 1962. Included in the latter total were prepayments 
of principal amounting to $91,000,000, which contributed to easing temporary difficulties 
in Canada’s international financial position in 1962. The remaining capital movements 
in long-term forms led in 1963 to an outflow of $58,000,000, considerably below that of 
$131,000,000 in the previous year. Large repayments of bank loans, which were financed 
from the sale to non-residents of a new corporate bond issue, constituted an important 
element in the 1962 outflow. 


Following large inflows of capital through reductions in 1961 and 1962, bank balances 
and other short-term funds held abroad by Canadian residents reverted to the trend 
characteristic of the 1950’s with a net capital outflow in 1963 of over $250,000,000. This 
reversal accounted for more than the entire drop of $271,000,000 in the short-term inflow 
between 1962 and 1963. Changes in non-resident holdings of Canadian funds, loans and 
accounts receivable and payable contributed to increased inflows, which were offset in part 
by a reduced inflow from transactions in Canadian commercial and finance paper. 


Canada’s external reserves rose by a smaller amount in 1963 than in either of the 
two preceding years. The official holdings of gold and foreign exchange increased by 
$60,000,000 and Canada’s net International Monetary Fund position by $86,000,000. 


Since the shift upward at the beginning of the 1950’s, direct investment inflows have 
been a significant ingredient in the capital account. Continuing and substantial for nearly 
the entire period, these receipts contributed in particular to resource development and the 
growth of associated industries. By far the largest part of the new capital went into the 
petroleum and natural gas industry, a dynamic element in the expansion of the Canadian 
economy since about the mid-1950’s. Large amounts were also invested in other mining 
industries, particularly for the development of iron ore, and in various branches of manu- 
facturing. From 1956 to 1959, the inflow for direct investment, substantial though it was, 
was less than the inflow of portfolio capital, as some of the sharply increased demands for 
new capital were channelled to foreign capital markets through the sale to non-residents of 
new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures. Corporations, provincial governments and 
municipalities were all important borrowers in this period. 
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15.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and All Countries, 1944-63 


(Millions of dollars) 
ie a mage 

alance : on Current 
Tone Current Current including al Beit a Account 

Receipts! Payments? | Mutual Aid Mutual AG d indicating 

Exports Net Movement 

of Capital 
Bets INOS. S's icle dats dics deb B elec of 4,557 3,539 -+1,018 —960 +58 
des SUAS, a a er aS 4,456 2,910 +1, 546 —858 +688 
OCH Se Se Rea an: Been a 3,365 3, 002° +3631 — +363 
GER R  iis teas sorrel ood balers eee pes 3,748 3,699 +49 — +49 
BN I a sas: ns0y0.oteleys;insol Se DON OL eG Jee 4,147 3, 696 +451 -—- +451 
MERE ee aT os 8 cls Meise s ob DEH ee oe > oS 4,089 3,912 +177 — +177 
ee PORE ip e wix List v's gs ORs 0s b om 4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
_ ig CARRS Y ai eRe ice Re a hes 5,311 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
ect si tases Bas MN Rare Se cS py eVe RNa bah 5, 858 5, 494 +364 —200 +164 
_ SS Sethe eterere res 5, 737 5, 934 —197 —246 —443 
Lae ee BE err ame 5,520 5, 668 —148 —284 —432 
FERED Binds Cea ia Stl cha sP cscs aye) 0 Pion poh 6,072 6,548 —476 —222 —698 
-LSCGR ACARI oars “SeR ry ree Ror. 6,621 7,830 —1,209 —157 —1,366 
SN RS eR SE ed 6, 622 7,970 —1,348 —107 —1,455 
JOS ORAS StS el nO Ear a 6,579 7,568 —989 —142 —1,131 
Re Ce ce a eur ee he 6, 855 8,296 —1,441 —63 —1,504 
(Type PERE SaaS Be ae es a 4 7,153 8,353 —1,200 —43 —1, 248 
NOS EAN Ses eee a a 7,769 8,716 » —947 —35 —982 
MR Sere tt Mish cs cole See 0s Piste siae,oke 8, 424 9,257 —833 —41 —874 
US OS Be fi Se BR pee Se. 9,249 9,783 —534 —23 —557 

1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


16.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1944-63 


Norr.—In the years 1944-46 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual Aid or 
Official Contributions. (See also Table 15.) 


(Millions of dollars) 
c Other : Other 
United «pt All United ke 
Year States! Britain hea Countries Year States! Britain raha ie Countries 
SE ee sas +31 +746 +241 | +1,018 |} 1954........ —807 +229 +146 —432 
OS oe cas +36 +747 +763 | +1,546 } 1955........ —1,035 +330 -+7 —698 
£0462..5... we —607 +500 +4707 +363" 1956........ —1,639 +252 +21 —1,366 
ae »-| —1,134 +633 +550 +49 | 1957........ —1,579 +118 +6 —1, 455 
PES chcie ois so —393 +486 +358 +451 |} 1958........ —1,176 +104 —59 —1,131 
9949... 0.62 —601 +446 +332 +177 || 1959........ —1,230 +13 —287 | —1,504 
p1050......... —400 +24 +42 —334 || 1960........ —1,361 +166 —48 | —1,243 
OL —951 +223 +211 —517 || 1961.......3 —1,386 +187 +217 —982 
OL —849 +388 +625 +164 |} 1962........ —1,122 +218 +2 —874 
OS —904 +133 +328 —443 | 1968........ —1,183 +400 +226 —557 


1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 
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17.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1957-63 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


A. CURRENT RECEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)............+++. 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries................ 
Gold production available for export...........- 
Travel expenditures. .........02scceccecsceneces 
Interest AnGrdivrden ds), Cease et sues’ cvle el ofs fei te letare 
Freight and shipping......:..0cecceeseceeecoees 
"All other current credits. ..5... demu oles. = ee 


ToTat8, CURRENT RECEIPTS. .......--¢-eeeeees- 


B. CurRENT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)............-.4 
Tra veli@xpenalturess so. clic s sieivieicjeusisle cle sede esa 
Rnterest and dividends si: .. cece ee eee. deities 
Breight andishippioe. «<. te. cet iism se oie oe es 
Ofacial'contribuitions=s. css + eee ete state rae 
rATWothen current demits). se stl. « «ste cites eiotearecels 


ToTALS, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........eseeeeee 


Balance on merchandise trade..............00- 
Balance on other transactions...,............+-- 


C. Current AccoUNT BALANCE.........--.-000c08¢ 


D. Carita, AccouNtT— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada............-.06- 
Direct investment abroad...........ceeseeees 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issueS........sceeseeeees 
ING W ISSUEGS We leat Een e ec ebeeeh. cits deere ate 
Retiremen tsneiies cb eek cee leet once 
Foreign security transactions..............-.66- 
Net repayments on Government of Canada loans 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners 
Other capital movements?............-.seeeeee- 


E. Net Carrtat MovEMENT, EXCLUSIVE OF CHANGES 
IN OFFICTAIPHOUDINGS. eee oe cine > oeieie s oreinote 


H. Orricrat Hotprnes or Gotp AND FOREIGN 
ExcHANGE— 
Change in holdings. Foo. cs). ata ccc sires eieiete erotic den tet 
Net International Monetary Fund position...... 
Other special international financial assistance. . 


aw. Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 2 Includes unrecorded capital movements, errors and omis- 
sions. 


18.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 


1957-63 
(Millions of dollars) 
eee eeeeoeoeoeoeoeoeaaaoq«®«ooagwaeaea——e—eeS Sooo 
Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962? 1963 

A. Current Recrerpts— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)............++5: 2,931 | 2,908} 3,191 | 3,040] 3,213] 3,760] 3,970 

Gold production available for export...........- 147 160 148 162 162 155 154 

Traveliexpendituressenm: tae acne ne erect wraatett iets 325 309 351 375 435 512 549 

Interest and dividends...........ssseeeeeeeeees 95 100 99 102 109 120 152 

Freight and shipping..............seeeeeeeeeees 222 206 228 220 230 259 274 

All.othericurrentinecelptsacce dar seit ecu 350 327 363 380 361 392 378 

TOTALS; CURRENT RECEIPTS acitelicles «ecleleles siielele 4,070 | 4,010 | 4,380] 4,279] 4,510 | 5,198 | 5,477 


Pa 


oe 1 ee 


- ra 
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18.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 


1957=-63—-concluded 


Item 1957 1958 1958 1960 1961 1962° 1963 


a | | OO T_T 


B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 4,205 | 4,458 
ILA V.CLOXPOUCILULCS: ate cece ts cae feice cece: BS 419 392 
interest and dividends rr: wee ele 8 661 736 
Ereightiand Ship pings) i524). sstdos ceedaseew os oats 353 378 
All other current payments.................006- 682 696 
ToTaLts, CURRENT PAYMENTS.................-- 6,320 | 6,660 
C. CuRRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE........-0.000000eee —1,122 |—1,183 
. Carita AcccuNT— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada................. +390 +303 +424 +446 +335 +318 +176 
Direct investment abroad.............0...05 —35 —3 —7 —19 —26 +7 —6 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues................... —65 +60 +94 +47 +196 +72 —63 
HN GyVgtSB LOOT sete cee Aol etsteass covers on teers +722 | +600 | +622} +381 +473 | +691 | +915 
BRCUITEMMCN GS rae cee sale s beanie <islatee ate awe —105 | —132 |} —211 —214 | —215 | —249 | —245 
Foreign security transactions.................5- +9 +2 —36 +4 —7 —55 +25 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to inter- 
national financial agencies.................... _— — —59 —3 — —1 —1 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners —10 +83 +8 +60 —23 +24 +4 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 
~ exchange (increase, minus)...............000. +104 —108 +67 +39 —227 —535 —59 
Other capital movements}. ..c... ves). oe coiee +58 | +147} +447] +285 | +683 | +283 +89 
Bey NET CAPITAL-MOVEMENT 5.352%.) sislesleeecion’ oe a8 +1,068 | +952 |+1,349 |+1,026 |+1,139 | +555} +835 
F, Batance Settiep By EXcHANGE TRANSFERS....| +511 +224 —119 | +835 | +247 | +567 | +348 
Torats, FINANCING oF CURRENT ACCOUNT 
IBALANGH=GitemiG@)ii, 2. 22.02 POR es +1,579 |+1,176 |+1,230 |+1,361 |+1,386 |+1,122 |+1, 183 


A. 


C. 


1 Includes unrecorded capital movements, errors and omissions. 


19.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and Britain, 1957-63 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962r 1963 


CURRENT RECEIPTS— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)................. 734 766 781 924 924 924} 1,017 
diravel expendituresia. OSs. ose. ela Se ck oe 18 18 18 20 21 22 28 
mnterestiandsd ivadend siiuc.0e wise Seren cccisiaeitontel. 10 32 35 32 34 2 29 
RCTS MANOS MADDIE vans speetiss. ahs eae cine 6 eke sho ss 95 84 80 93 100 98 105 
Ailother currentiveceiptes es ea 81 60 69 76 74 91 117 
TOTALS, CURRENT RECEIPTS. .........cceeeeeee: 938 960 983 1, 145 Jews 1,164} 1,296 


CURRENT PAYMENTS— 


Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 520 537 618 611 593 578 521 
Serve OSPONGIGUIES: «2. soso sccacee oe cennensee.s s 47 52 62 70 71 71 76 
enterestiand dividends: puries.. cose days aed dae 78 76 90 83 86 89 88 
RIG ATMS INPUTS rsscin oi tts ofsin clave cisie.c 0.0 aye bacele s 69 70 85 89 93 88 92 
All other current payments...............20000- 106 121 115 126 123 120 119 
TOTALS, CURRENT PAYMENTS........0000ceeeees 820 856 970 979 966 946 896 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE.........-0000000008 +118 | +104 +13 | +166] +187} +218] +400 
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Section 4.—Economic Council of Canada 


This Crown corporation was established by Act of Parliament (SC 1963, ¢.11) assented 
to on Aug. 2, 1963. The Council has very broad terms of reference. The Act directs it 
to advise how Canada can achieve the highest possible levels of employment and efficient 
production, so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of economic growth 
and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards. As part of this general re- 
sponsibility, Sect. 9 of the Act sets out a number of duties. In particular, the Council is 
instructed ‘to recommend what government policies will best help to realize the potentiali- 
ties of growth of the economy’’. In order to provide the analytical basis for such recom- 
mendations, the Council is “regularly to assess on a systematic and comprehensive basis, » 
the medium-term and long-term prospects of the economy and to compare such prospects 
with the potentialities of growth of the economy’. 


It is the duty of the Council to advise and recommend to the Minister (the Secretary 
of State) how Canada can achieve certain national economic objectives. The Act directs 
the attention of the Council particularly to the basic national policies that are the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government; these include the fiscal and monetary policies that 
influence incentives and the general economic climate; the policies that determine Canada’s 
relationship with the outside world in trade and finance; the policies regarding national 
developmental works, national transportation and communication; and the policies regard- 
ing manpower and its effective utilization. 


The Council consists of 28 members appointed by the Governor in Council including 
a chairman and two directors who serve on a full-time basis and 25 other members broadly 
representative of different sectors and groups in the economy; all were appointed between 
Sept. 12 and Dec. 21, 1963. (See Register of Official Appointments, Chapter XXVIII.) 


During its first year of operation, the Council assigned the highest priority to the 
preparation of the first of its Annual Reviews of Canada’s medium-term and long-term 
prospects and problems.* Four working committees of the Council were established to 
facilitate development of work on a number of other projects and studies: a Committee on 
Economic Growth and Problems of Adjustment to consider means of dealing with problems 
of adjustment in the Canadian economy associated with economic growth; a Committee on 
Labour-Management Relations to consider how best to implement the provisions of the Act 
in the field of labour-management relations consultation and co-operation; a Productivity 
Committee to review how best to carry on the work begun by the National Productivity 
Council which ceased to exist on the establishment of the Economic Council of Canada 
and the duties of which were taken up under the authority of the Act;and an Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Research and Technology to consider the role of research and 
technology in Canadian economic growth. The membership of the latter Committee 
includes, in addition to members drawn from the Council, a number of leading Canadian 
business men. 


As part of its program in the labour-management relations area, the Council sponsored 
the National Conference on Labour-Management Relations held on Nov. 9 and 10, 1964, 
which was attended by leaders of business and labour. The Conference was based on 
research studies concerned with two broad fields—the current status of labour-management 
co-operation in Canada and the implications for the Canadian economy of developments 
and experiments in the field of labour-management co-operation and relations in Europe 
and in the United States. A study was also undertaken on the recent experiments in labour- 
management relations in Nova Scotia. These studies, along with a general summary of 
the discussion that took place at the Conference, forms the basis for a Council publication. 


A number of special studies by outside experts have been sponsored by the Council, 
which has authority to publish the reports and studies prepared for its use. Through this 
means, the Council hopes to provide not only advice to governments but also valuable 
information to the private sector of the economy. 


* Economic Council of Canada, First Annual Review: Economic Goals for Canada to 1970. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. December 1964. $3.50 (Catalogue No. EC 21-1/1964). 
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The Act provides for the Council to study how national economic policies can best 
foster the balanced economic development of all areas of Canada. It also provides that 
the Council shall seek consultation with appropriate agencies in the several provinces. On 
Mar. 2, 1964, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Economic Council met in Ottawa 
with representatives of the following provincial institutions:— 


Ontario Economic Council 

Conseil d’orientation économique du Québec 

Voluntary Planning Board of Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council 

Manitoba Economic Consultative Board 

Interim Committee for the Establishment of a British Columbia Development Council 
Saskatchewan Industry Advisory Council 

Saskatchewan Economic Advisory and Planning Board 

Alberta Economic Development and Productivity Council 


As the work of the Council proceeds, liaison and consultation will be progressively 


- developed with provincial economic and productivity councils. 


a) 


Section 5.—Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was estab- 
lished in October 1961 as successor to the OEEC, with Canada and the United States 
joining the countries of Western Europe as full members of the new body. Japan, pre- 
viously a member of the Development Assistance Committee, became, in May 1964, a full 
member of the OECD and the first member from outside Western Europe or North America. 


The prime purpose of the OECD is to promote among member governments co-opera- 
tion in the fields of economic policy, trade and assistance to developing countries, though 
it also provides a valuable forum for discussion of common problems in agriculture, industry, 
finance, technology and manpower policy. In 1963, Ministers approved an annual growth 
target for member countries for the next seven years of 4 p.c. in real gross national product. 
Because of its development from the former OEEC, the Organization was at first largely 
concerned with questions of primarily European interest but, as its membership expanded, 
it has become increasingly a recognized forum for broader consultation among advanced 
industrial countries, particularly on questions of economic and financial policy and on the 
problems of the developing countries. Following the holding of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development in Geneva in the spring of 1964, the OECD offered 
valuable opportunity for consultation among developed countries concerning the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. 


The OECD brings together government officials as well as representatives of private 
business, labour unions, universities and other non-governmental bodies in both delibera- 
tive and consultative capacities, and provides for international liaison among such groups. 
Within Canada, liaison has been established with the business community through the 
Canadian Business and Industry Advisory Committee, which was established in 1962 and 
comprises representatives of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Parallel arrangements exist for consultation with Canadian labour organizations. 


CHAPTER XXV.—CURRENCY, BANKING AND 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada* 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank. It was incorporated under the Bank 
of Canada Act in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. The Act of Parliament 
which established the central bank charged it with the responsibility for regulating “‘credit 
and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation”, and conferred on it 
certain specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the exercise of these 
powers, the Bank of Canada determines broadly the combined total of the basic forms of 
Canadian money held by the community—currency outside banks plus deposit balances 
in chartered bank accounts. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Bank of Canada Act, which enable the central bank 
to increase or decrease the total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks 
as a group, the Bank of Canada is able to determine broadly the over-all level of the total 
assets and deposit liabilities of the group, and hence of the combined total of currency and 
bank deposits. The Bank Act requires that each chartered bank maintain a minimum 
amount of cash reserves in the form of deposits at the Bank of Canada and holdings of 
Bank of Canada notes. This minimum requirement is 8 p.c. of the bank’s total Canadian 
dollar deposit liabilities on a monthly average basis. The ability of the chartered banks as — 
a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities therefore depends on the level of 
total cash reserves. An increase in cash reserves will encourage the banks to expand their 
total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and marketable securities) with a concomitant 
increase in deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash reserves will bring about a decline in their 
total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


The chief method by which the Bank of Canada can affect the level of cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by 
purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securi- 
ties it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group 
and puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, 
payment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in reserves of the 
chartered banks and makes it necessary for them to reduce their assets and deposit liabilities. 


* Revised by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada. 
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The influence that the Bank of Canada has on credit conditions and hence on economic 
behaviour stems from its ability to determine broadly the level of total holdings of currency 
and chartered bank deposits. The trend of total holdings of these forms of money can have 
an influence on liquidity generally, including effects on interest rates and bond prices and 
the availability of credit, and on expectations regarding future financial and economic 
trends, all of which have some effect on decisions to spend or to save. However, many 
factors other than changes in the money supply also have important influences on financial 
and economic developments, such as: the state of economic conditions and prospects outside 
Canada; the competitive strength of Canadian business enterprises both at home and 
abroad; the character of the investment decisions and price and wage policies in domestic 
industries; the skills and degree of mobility of labour; and the nature of public policies at 
all levels of government with regard to such matters as expenditure, taxation, subsidies 
and the regulation of industry. In forming its judgments, the Bank of Canada is bound by 


criteria laid down by Act of Parliament in the preamble to the Bank of Canada Act of 


1934. Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on 


~ continuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing state of the economy as 


reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 
While the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the combined total of currency 


_ and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining how much of this total is held 


EARLE 0 


in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered bank deposits. That 
depends on the wishes of the public, since deposits can be converted freely into notes and 
coin and back again.- Nor does the Bank have any direct control over the growth of other 
forms of money or of close substitutes for money as a store of wealth in liquid form, of 
which there are many varieties in Canada—mainly deposit balances in savings institutions 
other than chartered banks and short-term securities issued by governments and corpora- 
tions. 


The cash reserve system in Canada, which is similar to that in a number of other 
countries, while placing the central bank in a position where it can determine within broad 
limits the total amount of chartered bank assets and deposits, leaves the allocation of bank 
credit and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each chartered bank 
can attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash reserves by competing for 
deposits. Each bank determines how its assets will be distributed, for example, between 
various kinds of securities and loans to various types of borrowers. The Bank of Canada 
has no power to direct banks or other lenders to make funds available to certain groups or 


‘in certain regions on the same terms or on different terms than to other groups or in other 


regions. The influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or 
contract chartered bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities— 
is both indirect and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally 
through the chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital 
market. 


The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 
c. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954. Some of these powers are 
outlined below. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by Britain, treasury bills or other obligations of the United 
States, and certain classes of short-term commercial paper. The Bank is authorized by 
the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase bonds and debentures issued by the 
Industrial Development Bank. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze 
coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may also deal in foreign exchange. The Bank may 
accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government of Canada, the government 
of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act 
applies. The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with 
the chartered banks in commercial banking fields. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for 
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the Government of Canada in the payment of interest and principal and generally in respect 
of the management of the public debt of Canada. The Bank has the sole right to issue paper 
money for circulation in Canada. Details regarding the note issue are given on p. 1034. 


The Bank of Canada may vary the minimum cash reserve requirement of the char- 
tered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided 
that the chartered banks are given a minimum notice period of one month before each 
increase becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c. during any one 
month. When this legislation became effective on July 1, 1954, the requirement was 8 p.c. 
and it has since remained at that level. 


The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months to char- ~ 
tered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the pledge 
or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances on the pledge or 
hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 
province may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province 
for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans may be made to the Government of 
Canada or the government of any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue; such loans must be repaid before the end of the first quarter 
after the end of the fiscal year of the borrower. 


The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at 
which it is prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. 
From Nov. 1, 1956 until June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was established weekly at a fixed 
margin of + of 1 p.c. above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. 
On June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was fixed at 6 p.c.; it was reduced to 53 p.c. on Sept. 7, 
1962, to 5 p.c. on Oct. 12, 1962, to 4 p.c. on Nov. 13, 1962 and to 33 p.c. on May 6, 1963; 
it was increased again to 4 p.c. on Aug. 11, 1963 and to 4} p.c. on Nov. 23, 1964. Since 
June 24, 1962, the Money Market Rate, the rate at which the Bank of Canada is prepared 
to enter into purchase and resale agreements with money market dealers, has been 3 of 
1 p.c. above the average rate on 91-day treasury bills at the preceding weekly tender, or 
the Bank Rate, whichever is lower. The Bank of Canada is not required to maintain a 
minimum or fixed ratio of gold or foreign exchange to its liabilities unless the Governor 
in Council prescribes otherwise. 


The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are © 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the 
approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy 
Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There © 
is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, 
one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote) which has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is held entirely by the Minister of Finance. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Bank of Canada Act as amended in 1954, 20 p.c. — 
of the Bank’s annual profits were allocated to the Rest Fund until that Fund reached a 
required maximum of $25,000,000 at the end of 1957. Since that date, the whole of the 
Bank’s profits have been transferred to the Receiver General. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1959-63 


a 
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Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


— | | | | ee, 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Assets 
BAIGVOION CXCHANLG <5. ia)s'n'b «Siafs SoM lel oie ojo sield ge) ie 41.2 54.5 44.8 47.4 42.4 
BHT KGTS ACCEDCANCES 5 ww sis. cys e.eret oie «ons sw eyeip 0 sine — _ -— 3.3 _ 
Investments— : 
awreasury; billsof. Canada. 20ses o.)10¢ ss csiceen- 305.9 404.4 312.2 455.2 465.6 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
maturing within 2 years.............eceeeees 514.5 353.4 513.9 446.6 688.0 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
not maturing within 2 years...............-- 1,800.2 1,931.9 1,999.6 1,980.8 1,881.7 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial De- 
velopment: Bankssetis-ccsess setusieve owner ees 58.6 64.4 88.0 127.1 150.6 
MPU IVer SECULILICS Siigies «clive acu waysiesete se Susieieioows 18.5 24.4 25.0 25.7 21.5 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock...... 25.0 25.0 27.0 31.0 33.0 
BPSIIDLOMISES. Sco bois ose sivisittien, sic sfeoee velias se 10.9 11.5 10.6 10.7 11.8 
RIMINGUIIGT ASSOES Sy Sele eisiai egies uw ao c's aia sevens 193.3 175.0 221.9 103.3 150.4 
TotalsHAssets Go.Ge0%..... cos ea. a 2,968.1 3,044.4 3,242.9 3,2d1.1 3,444.9 
Liabilities 
Panta! DAIGUUPL wes... sk cbr Grade cas we oncflonatalese es 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
BGA DAMEN Get rstiernra iis eke aes eee irsjetererernererens 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
Held by-chartered banks cccccccwse sieiree wees aay 329.8 346.6 416.8 418.4 
MICO UNGR YR Peas eee sich aie a sielectaheinie aloes eeu 1,704.8 1,731.9 1,800.2 1,817.0 1,886.2 
Deposits— 
Government ol Canada . 2 Ads sis. oe Bie dete seine 45.6 35.7 41.4 42.9 49.4 
PAT LOLC GUDAMKE coc ccs tacts oe susptei Samide 66/0 637.0 662.6 749.4 745.6 811.4 
REET ORE PIN eres cock, 5 ath cole 'c whee! «labs haces ain a> 34.8 Sons 33.4 38.1 38.9 
Foreign currency liabilities. ...........eeeeeeees 50.0 68.6 59.0 61.1 52.8 
Miotner! liabilities: ....<) «Sh. dlete .< w vgs Meteo > v0 150.2 152.5 182.8 79.6 157.8 
Totals, Liabilities.................. 2,968.1 3,044.4 8524209 3,201.1 3,444.9 


i A ee ee 
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The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Noy. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 

“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 


by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.”’ 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is $50,000,000 and it may also 
raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its total direct liabilities 
and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting agreements do not 
exceed five times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 


any kind. With respect to such enterprises the Bank is empowered to lend money or 


guarantee loans and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 
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The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of Incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Rimouski, Quebec, Trois, Rivieres, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Kelowna, Vancouver and Victoria. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


— | 


Assets— 
Moans outstanding! acs sects es eves lates sere chetere 96.9 103.1 one 164.9 200.9 
Other assets 2. So va cshte tenes cieiece ai sibiettekess «lees 1.8 By! ei 2.2 Sod 
Totals, AsSetSix...3.0 0. scemecines a0 98.7 106.8 125.0 167.1 204.6 
Liabilities— 
Capitaltand reservesse.. sess: fe oot oes ot 39.4 41.8 44,2 49.0 53.3 
Bonds and debentures outstanding............. Bilan 63.6 78.9 L533 147.6 
Other liabilities?:.. ct cies coca tne eee 1.6 1.4 1.9 2.8 Shia 
Totals, Liabilities.................. 98.7 106.8 125.0 167.1 204.6 
Loan Transactions— 
‘Disbursements: Ja. eer ee eee to ante se 29.3 29.7 47.5 74.3 74.0 
(Repay Mente eas. torts ores oft Se estate ceo encian 20.4 23.4 Ziel 32.6 38.2 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authoriza- 
be ert OTSENE. Aaa Rees ees ae eae crate eos ehe« Gialel hets aie ores 109.1 119.8 154.2 203.6 232.6 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Gustomers:onsbooksieoascctie-telree fe eis aaiaceie ele sisi 1,609 1,966 2,768 4,083 5,105 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 


Section 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. ‘These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- — 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. 

The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce gradually the 
issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. 
of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada notes thus replaced chartered 
bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further restrictions introduced by the 
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1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of 
their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred 
to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


3._Bank of Canada Note Liabilities and Other Notes in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1959-63 


Denomination 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

Bases, <5 trpolsltapacs. 9c SP RI MOER SCE «AEE - 78, 402 81,733 86,114 91, 426 94, 853 
Per eh BAERS agit nbnastgaet OM curd 5 55,076 57, 622 60,640 63, 837 66,670 
NP ee ene ees ln ain, nya (Avolcpaeadeete pitches sini oaeneieceltiones 144,702 149, 545 156, 501 162, 643 167,743 
BLOM ae O rete daBine sacs trac nee ees 521,309 519, 559 533,041 548, 442 558, 688 
lie BTA: COR SECRETS Sari, Soe Oe sn Ino. eae 647, 276 676, 549 719,713 766,974 811,119 
REM Te NTE SENT. TE oe roe ews Si cese ees 46 46 46 46 46 
SUE ithe MSIE RG EK LORS. CSE OUE IR EMA. 145, 461 147, 596 152,106 155, 938 158,277 
UL SAE GREER Sori tee am Parenter 395, 383 396,328 407, 307 413, 460 415,563 
SN te EM are se bei olsla MR alae s daieieeic Ms aa ans sas 46 41 38 37 37 
PE OUO Mater tte carrer ster Poie > orn. ainis ote e:absjai6) sis aioe: 19,549 19,547 18,198 17,951 18,603 
OGM recast oh aio St Kae oe bis ga So 2,007,250 | 2,048,567 | 2,188,704 | 2,220,755 | 2,291,600 
Sea TCreGebanKkS, NOES! «. sb av.os.os.0 we « de dresses 8,519 8,423 8,363 8,314 8,291 
Dominion of Canada notes!............eccceeeees 4,641 4,638 4,637 4,637 4,637 
Paavencial notes! ti gp 5 «i Soe 0a Bye ds BYR CES 28 28 28 28 28 
Beeranet banks; notes’ hn: . .:. 2a 121. di4- eo aiad. a> 88 88 88 88 88 


——— | LL 


Held by— 
Ghartered banks. seve os3 ise Ne es 315,708 329, 841 346, 630 416, 845 418,405 
DROCHRAG AG BOE Be o SAR EITC Ee ST To ey 1,704, 822 1,731,902 1,800,190 1,816,977 1, 886, 239 


1 Note issues in the process of being retired, the liability for which has been taken over by the Bank of Canada 
from the original issuers. 


4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1954-63 


As at Dec. 31— Canada Sh As at Dee. 31— Canada Eo 
Notes! Capita Nofeat Capita 
pabicingh BAT (Ogee UA Oa) PRI PE QP gi banfior gow 
CSL id i al en a 1,361, 874, 433 SOVOG NPLODO... AS ce 1,704, 822,198 97.51 
Bg EE Seen TS on oot ches oe 1,449,045, 166 OZR Sia LOGO nt, centre teak 9 ae ts Coe 1,731, 902,386 96.92 
MIO NE, AE a EI Nee sib SHED b odie.’ 1,497, 765,781 O83 ld OG Imei dass ey). Peat . Ae 1,800,190, 122 98.70 
SSS Se aR eS 1,555,115, 143 OSNGS Ka OGD ie sees Aen tee, Shoots 1,816,977, 1382 97.84r 
a eee ee ere 1,659, 870, 299 OF LSHWADOS Aero Reel. foto ele Sats AE veo 1, 886, 238,792 99.82 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 
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Coinage.*—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 1952, c. 315), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 


me 


of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. © 


5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1954-63 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1954 svccsns ares 91,350,637 | 7,810,723 560,577 | 3,458,758 | 12,392,389 || 115,573,084 7.56 
iS Cia nemeys Ce ines 95,574,457 | 8,076,800 555,912 | 3,457,712 | 12,956,807 || 120,621,688 7.68 
LOSG ee ioe Morosteiciers 100, 922, 477 8,545,507 552,868 | 3,456,782 | 13,742,282 127,219,916 7.91 
1057s Settee 107,116,450 | 8,910,869 550,743 | 3,455,886 | 14,745,243 || 134,779,191 8.11 
195820 cones eee 115,120,076 | 9,289, 481 549,630 | 3,455,062 | 15,322,156 || 143,736,405 8.42 
T95OM. Boece aeeee see 123,344,059 | 9,865,012 549,237 | 3,454,209 | 16,150,222 || 153,362,739 8.77 
1960 er etae ee te 136,710,958 | 11,599, 263 549,090 | 3,452,876 | 16,895,953 || 169,208,140 9.47 
TOG Ler ake 146, 902,352 | 14,110,198 549, 021 3,451,708 | 18,311, 853 183, 325,132 10.05 
UGG 2eeestten ato were aes 162,928,707 | 16,433,088 549,009 | 3,450,676 | 20,595,543 || 203,957,023 10.98 
T9639 53 coin ts ce eeace 180,492,972 | 18,627,687 548, 999 3,449,476 | 23,383,788 226, 502 , 922 11.99 


_ 1} Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. In 


1931 (RSC 1952, c. 240) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department of | 


Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. In its earlier years the oper- 
ations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production of gold, silver and bronze 
coins for domestic circulation and of British sovereigns and small coins struck under con- 
tract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Before 1914 only small quantities of gold bullion 
were refined but during World War I the Mint came to the assistance of the British Govern- 
ment by establishing a refinery in which nearly 20,000,000 oz.t. of South African gold were 
treated on Bank of England account. The subsequent development of the gold mining 


industry in Canada resulted in gold refining becoming one of the principal activities of the © 


Mint. Fine gold produced from the rough bullion shipments received from the mines is 
purchased by the Mint and later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account of the 
Minister of Finance in bars of approximately 400 oz.t. each or, for those mines authorized 
to sell gold in the open market, the bullion is shipped according to instructions from the 
mines. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 


and Coinage Issued, 1954-63 


Norr.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 


edition. 

Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Bronze 

Year Biccved Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 

oz. t oz. t $ $ $ $ 
Bente 2ihe che Co ee 3,829, 431 3,998, 836 1,864,968 27 350, 229 263, 897 
Bate staat s AatsGcinc aa se 3, 947, 637 3,952, 764° 4,269, 157 267, 801 — 566, 863 
BOUGtE Sst. fh. TER na 3,801, 789 3,774,599 5,389, 464 469 , 993 _ 786, 855 
> OY SN RS Se are fea 3,896,084 Sail osi st 6, 236, 429 366, 493 — 1,004, 221 
1, ele dP yp nee ee 3,958, 459 4,088, 706 8,044, 753 379, 616 — 578,274 
ONT ls ek ee Se 3,908, 640 3, 836, 680 8,273,563 576, 680 — 829,116 
MEM s ok bosses oe ate 4,024, 626 4,014,771 13, 482,251 1,735,707 —_ 748,101 
USL os be a ied Sek aa 3, 800, 137 3,812,054 10,299,581 2,512,369 — 1,417,544 
BO, Tek ERE eco: 3,488,974 3,520, 406 16,114, 240 2,324, 212 cone 2,284,925 
LCS iii eee 3, 457, 092 3,467,554 17, 688, 668 2,196,217 = 2,790,679 


Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of Canada statistics concerning 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 


7.—Canadian Dollar Currency an 


d Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1954-63 
(Millions of dollars) 


Currency Outside Banks 


Chartered Bank Deposits 


Total Currency and 
Chartered Bank 


Deposits! 
Held by 
As at Total General Publie 
Dec. 31 Govern- : 

Personal stantial khan Including | ————_——————_ 
Notes | Coin | Total | Savings | Gq, Ha Deposits!.2) Potal! | Govern- Including | Excluding 
Deposits? De, atts p : ment Personal | Personal 
ih Deposits | Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits? 
MOOD Ge ects tart 1,362 96 | 1,458 5,218 176 3,462 | 8,856 10,314 10,137 4,920 
BORG. SER 1,449 10155 550 5, 683 517 3,697 | 9,847 11,397 10, 880 5, 248 
VB Cae amie 1,498 108 | 1,605 6,007 246 3,580 | 9,833 11, 438 11,192 5,185 
RGo iE nek 2 Soe 1,555 112 | 1,667 6, 1082 423 3,7252| 10,256 11,923 11,500 5, 3922 
$9082 3h Soe; 1,660 121. |. 1,781 6, 844 319 4,303 | 11,466 13, 247 12,927 6,084 
BOHN DOM. 1,705 128 | 1,832 6,900 404 4,057 | 11,360 13,193 12,789 5, 890 
TOGOE aude ace 1,732 144 | 1,876 7,215 510 Aros elet 25 0387 13,914 13,404 6,189 
ASLO ae 1,800 158 | 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 | 13,205 15,163 14,575 6,957 
BUG2 2... EFS 1,817 177 | 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 | 13,689 15, 683 15,119 7,187 
BO St cs ois cayapn ts 1,886 198 | 2,084 8, 448 914 5,623 | 14,980 17,064 16,150 7,707 


1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 


2 The deposit balances of religious, educational 


and welfare institutions and personal accounts used mainly for business purposes were reclassified from ‘personal 
savings deposits’’ to ‘‘other notice deposits’ as at Sept. 30, 1957 in the returns of the banks to the Department of 


Finance; 


reclassified was approximately $140,000,000. 


from that date the figures are thus not comparable with those for previous years. 


The amount of deposits 


Section 3.—The Commercial Banking System* 


The Canadian commercial banking system consists of eight privately owned banks, 


chartered by Parliament and operating under the provisions of the Bank Act.t Of these 
eight, five are nation-wide institutions; two operate mainly in the Province of Quebec 
and in other French-speaking areas and one, affiliated with a New York bank, has branches 


* More detail is included in an article appearing in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 1115-1120, prepared by J. Douglas 
Gibson, General Manager of The Bank of Nova Scotia. The early history of currency and banking in Canada is 
given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, 
and bank absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 894-895, 
shows the insolvencies since Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. vk 

+ The Senate Banking Committee, on July 28, 1964, approved the granting of charters to two additional banks— 
the Bank of Western Canada and the Laurentide Bank. 
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in four large cities. At the end of 1963, these banks together operated 5,626 banking offices 
of which 5,447 were in Canada and 179 abroad. Thus, the chief distinguishing feature of 
the Canadian banking system is the relatively small number of large banks having an 
extensive network of branches, operating under a single legislative jurisdiction (the Federal 
Government) and under one detailed and comprehensive statute (the Bank Act). 


Since the first banks were established during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the commercial banking system has developed in response to the changing needs 
of the Canadian economy, an evolution which is still in rapid progress. Canadian eco- 
nomic development has been characterized by two main features—successive but by no 
means continuous periods of rapid geographical expansion of settlement, and a continued | 
dependence on export markets as new natural resources (agricultural land, forests and 
minerals) were exploited. Thus, Canadian banking has continually had to migrate to 
new areas and to find appropriate methods of financing new industries and new products; 
and it has from the beginning possessed a strongly ‘international’ character* with much 
emphasis on the financing of foreign trade, on foreign exchange operations, and on cor- 
respondent relations with foreign banks. At the same time, as regional isolation has 
gradually broken down and the economy has been integrated, banks originating in local 
areas have become part of a nation-wide banking system, in part by process of amalga- 
mation particularly marked in the first twenty-five years of the present century. 


Bank Legislation 

From the first, banks in what is now Canada sought to operate under Acts of in- 
corporation (charters) passed by the legislatures of the colonies in which they operated. 
As new banks were incorporated and older ones obtained charter renewals, there developed 
in the bank charters themselves a quite extensive and fairly uniform code of banking law. 
At Confederation, responsibility for banking and currency was given to the Dominion 
Government and in 1871 the first general Bank Act was passed. This legislation is subject 
to review and revision every ten years, a feature that has helped to keep the banking 
system adapted to the needs of a changing economy. The decennial revision was due in 
1964, but the Bank Act was extended for one year in order to provide time to consider 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance. 


Certain characteristic features of the Canadian financial system have thus emerged— 
notably the traditional emphasis of the chartered banks on “commercial” banking. The 
early banks were established by merchants for merchants. Their note issues provided a 
badly needed medium of internal exchange and they advanced working capital to finance 
the processes of trade. The aim was to make lending as far as possible short-term and 
self-liquidating. The bank charters from the first contained prohibitions against lending 
on the security of real property, except as secondary or subsequent security. Now, 
however, exceptions to the rule against lending upon security of real property, incorporated 
in the Bank Act in 1944 and 1954, allow the banks to participate in government-guaranteed — 
loans to farmers and fishermen and for housing constructed under the National Housing 
Act, to lend to oil companies on the security of oil “in, under or upon the ground” and 
production equipment, and to extend their consumer-finance lending by taking chattel 
mortgages. It is also permissible for banks to make advances on the security of natural 
products and goods, wares and merchandise while they remain in the borrower’s possession. 
These ‘pledge’ arrangements have facilitated loans to small businesses and farmers and 
have aided in commercial and manufacturing development, while giving the banks a 
reasonable degree of protection for their loans. 


Today the Bank Act has become a most detailed and comprehensive picce of legislation 
which provides for the internal regulation and organization of the banks, for the auditing © 
of their accounts, and for the ways in which their capital stock may be issued and trans- 
ferred, their dividends paid, and their affairs settled in case of amalgamation, winding-up 


* The larger Canadian banks have long maintained offices in London and New York. In addition, some 
Canadian banks for more than half a century have been providing an important part of the commercial banking 
facilities in the Caribbean area (see Table 10, p. 1043). 
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or insolvency. In addition, it states what cash reserves the banks must keep, what reports 
they must make to the Government and to the Bank of Canada about their affairs and 
sets forth a variety of rules governing the conduct of business with the public. The Bank 
Act also specifies the maximum rate of interest that may be charged on bank loans. (Since 
the 1944 Bank Act revision this ceiling has been 6 p.c., replacing the 7-p.c. ceiling that 
had prevailed since 1871.) The banks derive their corporate existence from the Act, which 
states that “each bank. . . . is a body politic and corporate and this Act is its charter’; 
successive Bank Acts have empowered the banks to do business for a period of ten years, 
until the next revision of the Act. 


Banking Operations 

Operating under the Bank Act, the chartered banks at their branches accept deposits 
from the public, make loans covering a wide range of commercial, industrial, agricultural 
and consumer activities, deal in foreign exchange, receive and pay out Bank of Canada 
notes and coin, provide safekeeping facilities, and perform a variety of other services 
~ coming within the scope of the general business of banking. The head office of a Canadian 
bank does not transact ordinary day-to-day business with the public; it performs general 
administration and policy-making functions, manages the bank’s investment portfolio, 
- does its centralized accounting work, and maintains specialized departments devoted to 
inspection of branch operations, the development of branch office methods, the acquisition 
of new business, premises, staff, arrangements with foreign banks, advertising, etc. 


Under its branch system, Canadian banking is able to provide standard banking 
facilities throughout the country. Every branch, even the smallest, can provide all banking 
services, and each has behind it the resources of a large bank, which means that lending 
requirements can be met just as well by a branch in a small town or a suburban branch as 
in the main branches of a large city. Branch banking also provides an excellent training 
for Canadian bank officers through the system of promotion and transfer from branch to 
branch. Almost without exception, the chief executives of the Canadian banks have grown 
up in the service and have been trained in this way. 


The branch system has proved to be most flexible and Canadian banking has been 
able to keep pace with settlement and economic development during its periods of most 
rapid growth. Particularly during the past quarter-century, with a rapidly expanding 
economy, sharply rising population and growing urbanization, new branches have opened 
at a very rapid rate. Offices have been established in suburban areas, in new towns, oil 
fields and mining camps, as well as in the long-established urban centres where industrial 
and commercial growth have so enlarged the demand for banking services. In all, the 
number of banking offices in Canada, which was about 3,300 at the end of 1939 and 3,100 
at the end of 1945, grew by over 2,300 in the next eighteen years. As this growth suggests, 
Canadian banks have taken full advantage of the recent expansive atmosphere to extend 
the volume and variety of their services to industry and to individuals. Strongly competing 
for customers, they offer a wide variety of new deposit arrangements, including new savings 
programs, new forms of chequing accounts, and greatly broadened lending facilities. 


By the end of the War, the banks had experienced more than fifteen years of restricted 
demand for commercial credit. Loans had declined sharply during the depression and 
shown only a slightly rising trend during the prewar years of incomplete recovery and, of 
course, in the wartime economy bank lending was subject to a variety of restrictive in- 
fluences. The result was a marked change in the composition of bank assets; by the end 
of 1945 security holdings accounted for about 55 p.c. of the banks’ total assets, compared 
with a little over 40 p.c. just before the War and only about 15 p.c. in 1980. In the early 
years of postwar reconstruction, the economic control apparatus created for the War was 
gradually dismantled. The expansion of the private sector of the economy and the con- 
traction of the government sector were quickly reflected in a shift of bank assets from 
government securities to commercial loans. Between the end of 1945 and the end of 1950, 
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bank loans in Canadian currency increased from about 21 p.c. to 31 p.c. of total assets. 
There was, at the same time, a rapid growth in total assets, as the monetary authorities 
leaned to the side of relatively easy money conditions to stimulate the economy and to 
ward off the widely anticipated postwar recession. In the five years ended Dec. 31, 1950, 
total assets expanded from about $7,300,000,000 to $9,400,000,000, almost all of the 
increase being in Canadian assets. 


It was not until the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 that the fear of inflation, 
arising from the heavy demands on Canadian resources, led to the adoption of restraining 
measures. Since then the banks have experienced substantial changes in their credit- 
granting capacity, as the country’s official monetary policy was adapted to meet changes in .. 
business conditions. Alternating periods of ease and restraint have been marked by periods 
of rapidly rising bank assets followed by levelling-off phases. 


The Korean boom of 1950-51 was followed, after only a short pause, by the investment 
boom of 1953-54. Recession in 1954-55 was accompanied by an easy monetary policy, 
during which the banks built up their liquid assets in the form of government bonds. Then 
a second and greater investment boom got under way in late 1955, which carried the 
Canadian economy and the banking system into another period when resources were 
strained to the limit. At this time, new measures of restraint were introduced into the 
Canadian banking system by the monetary authorities, including an agreed secondary 
reserve ratio of 7 p.c. in addition to the cash reserves of 8 p.c. already prescribed in the 
Bank Act revision of 1954. <A further agreement with the Bank of Canada was aimed at 
restraining term loans for capital purposes* and in 1956 bank loans to instalment finance 
companies were also put under some restraint. The boom of 1955-57 was followed by a 
mild recession in 1957-58, moderate recovery in 1958-59, slackening in 1960 and recovery 
again in 1961-63. In this period the banks have not regained the liquidity that character- 
ized earlier postwar recessions, and there has been a growing need to husband resources 
carefully for the various and growing alternative outlets which developed as the result of 
economic growth, and of the efforts of both the Federal Government and the banks them- 
selves to provide new uses for bank credit. 


One of the first government measures was the Farm Improvement Loans Act of 1944, 
under which the chartered banks were authorized to make loans to farmers for the purchase 
of equipment and livestock and for making various improvements to their farm buildings 
and facilities. These loans are often for sizable amounts (an average of about $1,500) and 
‘the terms have been gradually extended to a maximum sum of $7,500 outstanding to 
any one borrower with a maximum period of ten years (four years for implements). The 
banks are guaranteed against loss up to 10 p.c. of their loans made during the three-year 
‘lending periods’, up to a maximum total of loans by all banks. This total is $400,000,000 
for the lending period to end in mid-1965. By the end of 1963 the total amount of loans — 
made under this Act was approximately $1,376,000,000 (see also pp. 452-453). é 


The 1954 revision of the Bank Act introduced a major change in banking practice 
by enabling the banks to acquire mortgages issued under the National Housing Act. 
About 35 p.c. of all NHA mortgage loans in the years 1954-59 were made by the chartered 
banks, but at the end of 1959 the NHA interest rate was raised to 6? p.c. and the banks 
withdrew from this field of lending. Notwithstanding this, by Dec. 31, 1963 they held 
some $891,000,000 in NHA mortgages, representing about 4 p.c. of total assets. Another 
change affecting housing in the 1954 revision enabled the banks to make home improve- 
ment loans under a guarantee system rather similar to the one developed for farm im-— 
provement loans. By the end of 1963, home improvement loans amounting to more than — 


$312,000,000 had been approved and the banks had about $72,000,000 of such loans on 
their books. 


.* Such loans were almost entirely a postwar innovation in Canadian lending practice, and had increased markedly 
during the easy-money period of 1954-55. Since 1956, term lending has been generally confined within narrower 
limits, although it is still practised when conditions permit, 
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In November 1960, the Small Businesses Loans Act was passed guaranteeing, under 
terms to the banks similar to those of the Farm Improvement Loans Act, certain types of 
bank loan to small businesses for the purposes of making capital improvements to premises 
and equipment. This provides for loans that do not fall within the usual scope of bank 
lending to small business, by reason of the term nature of the loan, together with the lack 
of collateral resources of the borrower. Of course, chartered banks make loans to small 
businesses for a great variety of purposes, including many of a medium-term character; 
indeed, the working capital loan to the small-size or medium-size industry or commercial 
enterprise is the traditional stock-in-trade business of the chartered banks. 


In April 1961, the charter of the Export Finance Corporation of Canada Limited, 
which had been incorporated by special Act of Parliament in June 1959 for private in- 
terests, was acquired by the chartered banks. The principal purpose of the Corporation 
is to assist in the medium-term (one to five years) financing of exports which have been 


- insured by the Export Credit Insurance Corporation, a Crown company. 


Still another area of lending which has expanded greatly in recent years is that of 


- consumer credit. While the banks have always made some personal loans, they have re- 


eet ca) Geek 


cently moved aggressively into the field of lending to the general public for the purchase 
of automobiles, consumer durables and debt consolidation. Following the 1954 Bank 
Act revision, and partly as a result of the change then made which enabled the banks to 
take chattel mortgage security, some banks have developed extensive consumer credit 
divisions. Personal loans made by the banks, other than those secured by stocks and 
bonds and home improvement loans, mounted from $420,000,000 at the end of 1957 to 
$1,672,000,000 outstanding at June 30, 1964. 


Outside of Canada, the Canadian banks have continued to expand their branch systems 
in the Caribbean area (although the two Canadian banks operating in Cuba found it 
necessary to withdraw), in South America, Europe and Asia. In recent years the growth 
of an international money market, following the economic recovery in Europe and the 
restoration of confidence in the stability of the Western economies and their currencies, 
has led to large movements of Western capital from one centre to another. The Canadian 
banks have participated extensively in this international money market, mainly through 
New York and London where most of them maintain large offices. 


The postwar growth in bank assets has been accompanied by a substantial increase in 
total earnings. Earnings per share of capital employed did not increase to the same 
extent, however, as the banks found it necessary to raise new funds from time to time after 
1950 in order to maintain an appropriate relationship between their shareholders’ capital 
and the rapidly rising level of risk assets. The banks have been among the largest issuers 
of new share capital to Canadians in the past quarter-century. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Chartered Banks 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of The Bank of Toronto and The Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
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Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
have reduced this number to eight.* The number of branches of chartered banks in each 
province periodically from 1868 to 1963 is given in Table 8. 


* See footnote f, p. 1037. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1963 


Nore.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 767 such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1963. 


Province or Territory | 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 


Newfoundland......... — oo —_ — _ — — 39 71 76 81 88 
Prince Edward Island..| — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 27 27 py! 26 
Nova. Scotia....-...-:.. 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 144 173 176 178 180 
New Brunswick....... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 100 113 117 118 121 
Quebeciigs. «suse cseei: 12 137 196 | 1,150 | 1,072 | 1,183 | 1,083 | 1,164 | 1,427 | 1,454 | 1,489 | 1,515 
Ontarioes: . Wii. eat 100 | 349 549 | 1,586 | 1,326 | 1,409 | 1,208 | 1,257 | 1,785 | 1,869 | 1,916 | 1,967 
ManitoDa...cc estore — 52 95 349 224 239 162 165 234 246 248 255 
Saskatchewan......... np 30 87 { 591 427 447 233 238 296 301 299 303 
Aiberta: #5228. cn, bdoees 424 269 304 172 246 394 409 417 431 
British Columbia...... 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 294 514 534 545 546 
Yukon and N.W.T..... — —_ 3 3 3 4 5 8) iW 15 14 15 

Canada®. v2: 2282 123 | 747 | 1,145 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 4,083 | 3,311 | 3,679 | 5,051 | 5,224 | 5,332 | 5,447 


9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Notr.—This table includes 767 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. 1210 & N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No No No No No No 
BankofiMontrealest thee cists oe cine ian oe eeieaee 23 2 26 18 176 340 
‘Ehe,Bankeot Novaiscotiam, cassette fone oes 36 8 51 40 57 266 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................00- — — _ _ 583 19 
Banque Provinciale du Canada...............+6- — 2 18 319 24 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce........... 9 8 27 16 160 575 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada...............-. _ - — — 1 1 
‘ThesroyaliBbank of Canada .caies ater: ee cents. 20 5 73 24 156 383 
Theloronto-Dominton Ban kick v.24) ne eeiic ae _ 1 3 5 63 359 
Totals: 24. eo. oes ard earegeiece Ete 88 26 180 121 1,515 1,967 

Yukon 
Man. Sask Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W.T 

No No No. No No No 
Bank. of Montreal sie Raia. not erie. dates etn 54 59 100 125 5 928 
TherBank-of NOVva SCOulae eset de ac seat eee 21 33 55 70 —- 637 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... 4 — — — — 606 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..............+.+- — os -- -— — 363 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce........... 65 88 134 175 7 1, 264 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. — — — it — 3 
The Royalsbankso! Canada.csg +... hoes cee 72 85 88 113 3 1,022 
The lorontosWominion Banks. ©. See see eee ee a 39 38 54 62 — 624 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Nors.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 30 in 1963. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal— Canadian Imperial Bank The Royal Bank—conel. 
PESGEHEUIM 5 fe. AMERY once 2 of Commerce— FIGs Mle ee ts 
United States........ 02s 3 Britain 4). 2 seas 2 Dominican Republic.... 8 
PCG 8 MEE ssh ciaisiare ha 3 British West Indies..... 13 PANGS a5. 5 eens 6. a 
RRGEMVANV eg icsieye civics 4 United ee pee Oe 5 The Ks me ont § Dinthinion 
The Bank of The Royal Bank of Wier orn 
Nova Scotia— Canada— a g Si ot ASS OO Ec ; 
(ESPa an bh BSR Bi te are 2 rIGalit wets cee os Ree 2 pei see EP COGS te 
British West Indies...... 29 British West Indies..... 30 Banque Canadienne 
Dominican Republic.... 2 United States.......... 1 Nationale— 
United States....... Evie 2 Puerto Riconhacput > ast 5 Hranee@nit syed ide eae hae 1 
ELE OL Ee 1C On aisaiciaisiaisienh < 3 Central and South —_——_—— 
MVIUGAG. toc ssa c ose acks 3 AGVIETICa A! ARS S32 ter 24 Total 36: seks et. 149 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 


_ bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act 1954, so that the sta- 


tistical series given in the following tables begins with that year. Month-end data are 
available from Dec. 31, 1954 to date in the Bank of Canada Séatistical Summary. 


11.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 1954-63 


(Millions of dollars) 
ASSETS 
a ate, 
overn- anadian : 
As at Bank of Canadian ment Securities, wetter: Foreign 
Dec. 31— | Canada Day-to- Treasury | of Canada Insured Tone Cash Items, Total 
Deposits Day Bills Direct and | Residential | “jp. etre Securities || Assets! 
and Notes Loans Guaranteed | Mortgages eee) and Loans 
Bonds and Loans 
in Canada 
St aeeae 791 68 360 2,953 4,963 827 1,142 11, 433 
BOT... ck 840 81 427 DeGB2 6,207 1,002 ies 12,702 
HOGG... 882 74 740 12675 6, 820 1,330 1, 486 13,428 
i ae 866 210 805 1,835 6,953 1,151 1,970 14,244 
POD Sees... . 1,001 123 950 2,562 7,365 1,224 2,165 15,840 
Oh 953 101 974 1,827 8,172 919 2,393 15, 835 
1O60>...... 992 172 967 2,088 8,510 884 2,725 16,917 
ROG 1 Sen ew. 1,096 215 let 2,639 8, 886 981 3,510 19,153 
J eee 1,162 293 a 7 2,241 9,737 1,010 3,876 20,273 
1963 1,230 253 1,282 2,660 10,357 1,119 4, 236 22,094 
LIABILITIES 
Canadian Dollar Deposits 
: Foreign Share- 
Govern- sotie All Currency | holders’ ie Bat 
net Med Pansdial Gthar Other Total Deposits Equity 
cameos Savings Notice 
M964 Oo. was 176 5,218 397 3,891 9, 683 1,030 521 11, 483 
GDS ocd a: 517 5,633 464 4,234 10, 848 1,056 567 12,702 
DOB GOO, Si. 246 6,007 444 4,465 11,162 1,369 653 13, 428 
BODY ic kore.0:6, «12 423 6, 108 548 4,328 11, 407 1,827 732 14, 244 
DONS er ievsle:s 319 6, 844 618 4,909 12,690 2,077 813 15,840 
BO59 e220: 404 6,900 558 4,418 12,279 Dots 926 15, 835 
BOBO 5 cae) 3:3 510 ANS 576 4,621 12,921 2,654 1,004 16,917 
ROO Me sss oter0's 588 7,618 929 5,051 14,186 3,488 1,071 19,153 
MUG2S. 5.6%. 564 7,932 997 5, 205 14, 699 3,958 1,097 20,2738 
rOGas..'.2e 914 8,443 1,191 5, 551 16,099 4,214 15152 22,094 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
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12.— Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 


1961-63 
Assets and Liabilities 1961 1962 1963 
$7000 $’000 $000 
Assets— 
Gold.and..coim int Gand dt Mi othee he caret orerctener o-crercberemtanerets sisonar arora eeeerrets 30, 980 38,311 36,148 
Gold and'coin outside Cansdar ce 4-655. - sade e ape - 0 cee aaiee aaa ee 1,085 Ly 1,048 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada...............csccccecsecees 1,096,060 | 1,162,415 1,229,815 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian. .............+ee0ce08: 46, 650 46, 537 50, 814 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency............e.sseeeceeees 9,683 8,879 9,325 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian............ 1,007,270 | 1,204,006 1,110, 206 
Cheques‘and other itemsyn transit (net)jane os os + cee seme ds asierurticile coe « 844, 782 867,398 1,068, 794 
Government of Canada treasury. bills. . 5. ete cee.s «cee cs chee: ae 1,156,888 | 1,126,584 1, 282, 250 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing 

within two years, not exceeding market value. ...........-...eececeee 1,088,500 753,552 1,335,170 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after 

two years, not exceeding market value. ........c.cceccccsccccccccecees 1,550,743 | 1,487,313 1,325,190 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not 

exceeding marketivalics #42 iw. 24 SU. ey ae bio ae Sater Boe ees 351, 980 407, 355 385, 558 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding market 

VALU: sacevemer pies oO cae Sele Raw. op ke «ga tae: Piece oO te cise one coat ke 231, 264 249, 943 286, 917 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value.................-- 470,319 457,196 461, 808 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.............. 672,745 705, 238 538, 214 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954, 

less. provision for-estimated loss 4... os cussns oO oc sieiciene «a te eals ee 952,671 921,112 890, 658 
Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured 344, 897 481,998 397, 486 
Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment dealers, 

BECULEG Coe cits Ph ce eRe he ceert sees 1cebe tc ia.c Meco ticsers cretereomas rorereve att 848, 833 683,678 1,013,047 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments........ccccccccscecsceeeseees 45, 450 28, 937 47,697 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less provision 

for estima tedMosster 2 ii; Samet sic ck OO es Se Ne ls le shel 247,172 243,739 301, 023 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss.......... 6,455,888 | 7,237,913 7,837, 00) 
Other current loans outside Canada, less provision for estimated loss..... 1,068,744 | 1,365,984 1,565, 668 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss.............0.000000 1,423 1,424 1,349 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off ..............00eeeeeeeee 254,255 276, 763 296, 868 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank............... 52,979 53,675 55, 216 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit as 

MET CONLNG ottek sexes err korea, sie, oi etree Eaeaiae ROO RITE Te nie Rae tee Oe 323, 086 456, 706 559, 144 
Ophier’ assets wee is. Ue wbatere ctciet cid to OS eemolelae bee Meise Ore bas eels Gana oe ee 4,137 4,935 6,945 

TT OEAISASSOES FOR. 5-005 dus Rea e Oo coats SPEDE Ai slaicle « daeichee'e se 19,153,484 | 20,272,708 | 22,093,704 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency............... 587,955 563, 616 913, 694 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency..... 134,313 155, 293 182,597 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency............ceeeeeeesccees 216,095 171,172 186,573 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian.............. 702,518 693, 759 816,179 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 

COTPENCYE ee roe elie ee ee ee ee ee ee 7,618,100 | 7,932,383 8,442,777 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency................ 928,971 997, 463 1,191,137 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency................ 4,700,545 | 4,878, 869 5,182,311 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian................0..e000- 2,785,945 | 3,264,074 3,397,832 — 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit..............ccceccceecceeee 323, 086 456, 706 559, 144 
Ophner HAvlIies sn nie ete ae ee ee eT eee tea Aa ea teenies 84,918 62,450 69,888 — 
Cantal nad ie cecal « Peas chen Ae Ce het. s ene kek vaca wales 275, 366 276, 957 281,930 
ESE A CCOUN tine delle. rather pea ovate av <tareesh cans eyeioineeiels ROTOR E cic-o ate cate ove 786,791 812,070 862, 502 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end.........cccccreccssccccscccess 8,881 7,896 7,140 


RR SOG A ER RERC NB are ae rwery or sas oh coh ears lasesurd arena lohane ares acsla fate 19,153,484 | 20,272,708 | 22,093,704 
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13.—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1955-63 


Nore.—Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown; Bank of Canada notes 
and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last Wednes- 
day in the previous month. 


(Millions of dollars) 

Cash Reserves Canadian Average 

Year Sante rae mnie eee nee bs 
anada anada ota. eq egeys : 

Deposits ches Liabilities Ratio 

_ oo Doc SHBG gE GGG: Caaep EE NG Be seers ie 541 293 834 9,915 8.4 
SMAHONY. «foe Se RCE clas, « cere s sien wc Sade 548 325 873 10,527 8.3 
eM 0X0 RM cos tee Be ORs cade eee be ldeais Fees 535 335 870 10,601 8.2 
ESL CSE GEAR SoA at Gs eC) a a en 607 336 943 11, 452 8.2 
EES os sce CNT gee ots Ge IE 4 vies oka s:siniececeiece cs 648 351 999 12,187 8.2 
AD aie Bias tee BS bar dos Sh MS ag RR oe 625 360 985 12,052 8.2 
OE eon AIC i BIDS RR a TR ee ie a 673 367 1,040 12,804 8.1 
BR rn cr ors coerce stale Sis, aad chia lah KO. Seas 5 748 376 1,124 13,812 8.1 
Las oR Ai Speier BRR eager 775 394 1,169 14, 400 8.1 


; 14.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 


in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of |} Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public |} Accounts | the Public | the Public 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AS THAN SLO coerce siete sicle’s oes vec ees 6,214,773 | 1,353,989 | 7,568,762 || 6,468,580 | 1,438,893 7,907,473 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 3,334, 923 948, 452 4,283,375 3, 486, 216 1,005, 848 4,442 064 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000...) 1,737,532 378,535 2,116,067 1, 807, 534 397, 425 2,204,959 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000 90,676 62,362 153, 038 98, 820 67,647 166, 467 
100-000 OF OVER enteric i eee ks 899 6, 252 7,151 1,088 6,744 7,832 
Totals, Deposits........ ‘...| 11,378,803 | 2,749,590 | 14,128,393 | 11,812,288 | 2,916,557 | 14,728,795 
15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1961-63 
Class of Loan 1961 1962 1963 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
General Loans— 

BeCEBONAL | et ea heals Ae oN ites shod oe eG au deus es ninnow sone ARS 8 1,431.0 1,624.4 1,895.6 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks......... 885.6 872.0 892.3 
Biome waproyoment loans ss. Moke sateen ee ae fe kee dabees eee 65.7 69.8 71.65 
To individuals, not. elsewhere classified. ...........cesesscesctcecccees 1,029.7 1,182.6 1,431.8 

Farmers— 

Harm san PrOV CIaent: LOANS ACE yio.s.) oars coc 0.0 si0teid w oreo NO Slaetae, MR ee eS 194.3 21256 242.6 
PGOL CUP At LOANS eae ee eR cme, Settee. MAE SONS OS 290.7 343.4 392.7 

BERMAUEY oR ER, TSR te Re aE on Rise oc a ees Sys ak DOES So PRR Re Be TGS 1,369.0 1,470.6 1,511.4 
fhemicaliand rubber procductet Nei veidils osc le clas oc ho ulals a haeele okies ale olan 60.0 59.8 68.1 
Pilectrical Apparatus and-SupplieS i, . occa. cess socio dcieise cae ee oddone bese 67.8 79.9 76.0 
MOOGRS DEVEIAPCS ANG GODACCO...0n ar esvcc ac cce cree sec ccteceseececuess 243.0 276.6 297.0 
BASEL EOCUICLS ou seis kta Re ois So atte sles akan elo da wWSSISGh ow ae Pou beeda 185.7 195.6 191.7 
MAURER TIO Seen a ORE Nay te etc Ml cis a1 oe. 6 raceca acai a ates blind esvelesecobhie hess 28.0 ORT) B8a8 
SHOnMAME SLCC PTOCUCES © ct. Sees Pek he ne bi Sobek cee bos tbacieeetebeen 206.0 220.9 225.0 
MSHI GAN GITNING PLOGUCTAH. few so oe ck side's oe css dieealeteawcecetoedines 101.3 105.6 122.6 
Beeero lets DIOMUCtS! hes se ieis Lodo wos crate aslo Biss aux 0 opsianets wie ONL ae 102.6 L408 104.7 
BeXi ies) NCALHOLANGICLOGIING se vielse aie eieiciere's do. orcvers Ginteioreennb econo sealS wrevtus ae 170.4 195.3 192.2 
SRPAMADOE ALIGN: EQUIDMEN bis 2 of sey. ela han Sess rocco kee Le Eee BRS 111.3 83.8 89.2 
ERM. eee eee Re ee eee got ere kes hens 103.3 111.6 iG PEA 

MON STISORS: MEL, fo. ora 5 as 0.n, 8S eleises IR SES anole slated Paladin ave Nee Drake, daltte BS 888.6 987.4 1,060.2 

PMANEUCHION CONLFACLOLB Yo neler cichlars Mie oislaiclalelste Wate Oo sigs ale lee alate Pielele's bee's 315.6 364. 4 396.6 

Public utilities, transportation and communications..............6+ psa < 165.4 224.9 220.1 


wae og ae ee 
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15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1961-63—concluded 


Class of Loan 1961 1962 1963 


$000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 
General Loans—concluded 


Wiper DUsiness Meee. ohcorascks deiornnc Xs ooerebersioasacosva are oasueteacixa netieeter mere a 784.3 991.1 1, 165-5 
Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions................... 208.3 226.5 234.1 
Totals;.General LOans.. 4.0. coset +s « t+ aksciie eos oracles neers 5,647.2 6,445.3 7,118.9 
Other Loans— 

Provincial sro Verniments act, Peet sh ucts Wace aa Cee wiclle at no cvateeNe «are aflatchlar ha cteys 45.5 28.9 47.7 
Municipal governments and school districts............0ccccceeeecceceees 247.2 243.7 301.0 
Stockbrokers ra 2 es ee ee eae. « SRE seen eee tans 64.5 65.2 53.6 
Investurent; deglers> Seb vases o cicws eckats Ceara tolls oa. 5 Pe ciara cferetee nboiahatat ts 65.1 124.1 91.0 
Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds.................. 189.2 199.6 198.3 
Grain dealers and expontersuee «- s. s4-s os ae eine be se aoe eetiec ce ens 348.0 310.8 219.5 
Instalment and other finance companieS.............ceeeccceseeeecerenes 272.9 283.7 302.0 
Totals, Otber Loans se... too. seve od ots ore ei castes 1,232.3 1,256.0 1,213.1 

Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency........... 6,879.5 7,701.3 8,332.0 


16.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Additions to Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1961-63 


Nore.—The financial years of five banks end on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
Current Operating Earnings— 
Interéstandsdiscount:onslosns tant. bas eres Serie ie eee ee ee eeree 540.5 611.5 663.1 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities!...................-- 196.6 Zils 232.0 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current operating earn- 
INGSE, . cs. Pe A. ee ees + Ue ee Be | Ne eee or ee hae: 143.1 154.0 169.9 
‘Lotals; CtrrentsOperatine Barningseem seas «<< bei atet os a aah Wersteties oie 880.2 976.8 1,065.0 
Current Operating Expenses—2 
Interest’on déposits.% . - She. ceecas bo bie cee ce. | Me eck. 1. aelerantte mete 290.8 S50L od 398.5 
Remuneration to.employees iBall is et aicke tele n-o- aneraititess avoraiaueNorvoumiarcine 243.8 260.9 276.1 
Contributionsitomensionstunds: eyes. cere Ec ee eee ee 1383 13.6 13.8 
Provision for depreciation of bank premises, 0... 00+ sc0ccsr0eseorenssres 19.6 22.4 2300 
Other currentoperating expenses?sAianui + tr. mine Citic. oie octets citer e mates 122.8 135.4 146.4 
Totals*@urrent: Operating Mi xpenses2,01.sac eas rieaie dele ciel alicia cones 690.3 787.6 858.5 
INeticunrent operating icarnings2anasae shart avec hence nincree seit cna 189.9 189.2 206.5 
Capital profitsand non-recurring 1tems!.. 4... io. 2 eee eee ae 1.5 2.0 17 
Less provision for losses and addition to inner reserves, net5............ —10.6 yy f O48 
ESS PYOWASION LOLANCOING TAXES were ete las aera hore eee oientae 101.7 84.7 88.6 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity..........ceecceeccecs eee 100.3 81.8 95.4 
Digadends:tosharehol dens saws cesta eres eee ae aiccsocaere oie even chereteciiers 57.8 60.3 63.3 
Additions to sharenolders’ 6quityq..t¢cocs cs ence hee ee ee cee trees 42.5 2185 oa. 1 


ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ Fiquity 
Undivided Profits— 


From operating earnings, net after transfers to rest account..............- 1.0 —1.0 —0.8 
Rest Account— 
From operating earnings and undivided profits... ..............eeeeeeees 14.5 19.6 20.3 
From FOLLANSICFB ATOMS MNOPTORELVOS byw ete end dana hess COMA HeE PHA 2.0 12-5 
LOM premillmMronenew SOBLES ks... oe cee s eek Coe ee Ree ccm ee meee oe 14.6 Seb 17.5 
Capital Paid Up— 
Hroumigsulot new shares seaersctirs Storie o esis suis ne he ore nia.cmeauenenie eee 9.4 251 5.0 
Net ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY............cececeecer eee 66.6 27.2 54.5 
1 Realized profits and losses on disposal of securities are included in operating earnings. 2 Before provision 
for income taxes, losses, and transfers to inner reserves. Includes taxes other than income taxes. 
4 Profits and losses on sale of fixed assets and adjustments relating ios prior years. 5 After amounts retrans- 
ferred to rest account. 6 Includes income taxes on taxable portion of additions to and amounts retransferred 


from inner reserves, and foreign income taxes. 
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Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the value of cheques charged to customer 
accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 major clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. During the ten-year period 1954-63, the total value of cheques 
cashed in these centres showed a gain of 148.3 p.c., an advance well distributed throughout 
the five economic areas. Quebec reported the largest gain with an increase of 153.9 p.c. 
followed by Ontario with 147.2 p.c., the Prairie Provinces with 1385.1 p.c., the Atlantic 
Provinces with 112.6 p.c., and British Columbia with an advance of 109.7 p.c. 


All the reporting centres with the exception of Victoria, B.C., Sarnia, Ont., and 

Medicine Hat, Alta., reported increases in 1963 over 1962. The largest advances in this 
comparison were made by Winnipeg, Man., with a gain of 25.3 p.c., Edmonton, Alta., with 
one of 23.3 p.c., St. John’s, Nfld., with 18.5 p.c., Windsor, Ont., with 16.8 p.c. and Halifax, 
N.S., with 14.7 p.c. 


17.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1962 and 1963 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1962 1963 Clearing-House Centre 1962 1963 
$7000 $000 $000 $7000 
Atlantic Provinces....... 6,509, 096 7,405,754 | Ontario—concluded 
LAX ce lace +. sierie «2 3,101,706 3,557, 104 Sarniger cn sete. cence 761, 867 745, 363 
MOnCbOnS te cee sale es 771,911 S1OMAGS3 || MOU DUTY cee lise hoes «12 792,746 812,918 
SINGH OM. « cceie'soane sie nee 1,352,215 1,508, 102 OPONCO. aie cn scl oc 121, 733, 480 130, 999, 231 
SEO US me cic crac: 1, 288, 264 1,521,085 Windsorses coos oct eee 2,517, 840 2,939,769 
Bee ones aan 97,851,664.| 469,918,968 | coe ee emi408 | 3800817 
MOMLTCA Cn: «chins cece iat. 88,211, 662 98, 803, 788 Cigaeur wa oe oe 11 415 990 12 291.349 
BonebeG? . iF.L irs. Gees) 8,818, 728 900250424 crea BY waht Ast 7'550°912 | 9°311°561 
MHErTDrOOKE: |. 2:6. ps00.6 one 821,273 917,138 Lethbridge See Ae ay 580 068 616.173 
Tae eee 149,512,492 | 167,208,000) eros eee ee fe 
Brantford nie leqepel Sie © oneteceusie 791 ; 851 855 ’ 872 Prince Albert aca onal 952 ‘ 269 957 , 849 
Chatham eeereeereoeoee ee eee 665, 473 756 > 246 Regina tS neiata aoe Sgwis 5 396. 695 5 Tg u 0&2 
sony Beal ll ee 319027 | Saskatoon....000000211)] 1,265,700 | 1,361; 303 
Hamilton cet oA aE 6, 709, 167 i 429. 937 Winnipeg eiplibie forel ou jens) 9) sistas 20, 919, 929 26, 206, 089 
aoe 5 Baer es 3 ae : en at Le ‘ a Pee hare BA Oe 23,089, 746 25,069,589 
MLeNENOr nee ee we a.ce es 5 , 580,719 1,796,0 ew Westminster....... 
MONON. sauce ee sc ocios ce 4,184, 759 4,009, 17d VanCouvers:. os seas sees 19, 602, 381 21,679, 909 
OTA WOE Ase ui. ween bil 6,765, 125 7,472,755 WiCtOria es «cites cette 3, 487,365 3,289, 680 
Peterborough........... 615,616 696,514 —_ | ————_—— 
St. Catharines: .i.0.... 1,089, 736 1,162, 836 Totals. Tete 2ki4 * 325,564,498 | 360,267,116 


Subsection 2.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and Alberta, where 
the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two important savings 
banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation and reporting 
monthly to the federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative credit unions 
encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to their members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (SC 1867, c. 10) to “enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon”. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
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Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929, 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1961-64 follow. Figures back 
to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Item 1961 1962 1968 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
Deposits and Iveresu se... ccc sus eee ae clase 6,898,062 6, 466, 358 5,714,720 5,422,181 
TOODOSIUS tea aaeee Couns o's bets sce siete 6,199,420 5,790,429 6,072,613 4,813,401 
Tntérestion deposits s..c...% sciels en's « Aehele 698 ,642 675,929 642,107 608,779 
Withdrawalen.cs Oh dco cnck ake seem. ETE ERIE 7,614,025 7,199,360 6,697,740 
Balance On Geposit. feds sees 28,512,786 27,365,119 25, 880,479 24,604,919 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 3 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts, 
and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1964 were $82,700,000 
and the number of depositors was approximately 94,000; 21 branches were in operation 
throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 60 Province of Alberta Treasury Branches 
throughout the province. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1964 was $61,446,423, of 
which $44,794,441 was payable on demand bearing interest at 33 p.c. per annum, $3,233,036 
was in term savings for terms of from one to five years bearing interest at 4 p.c. to 43 p.c. 
per annum depending on the term, and $13,418,947 was in term deposit receipts for terms 
of from 30 days to 365 days bearing interest at rates comparable to those paid on the open 
market. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1964, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $11,500,000, savings deposits of $312,178,599 and total liabilities of $326,- 
188,480. Total assets amounted to $326,188,480, including $131,849,057 of federal, 
provincial, municipal and other securities. 


La. Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de _ 
Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incor- 
porated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by SC 
1871, c. 7, had, at Mar. 31, 1964, savings deposits of $52,733,443 and a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $3,500,000. ‘Total liabilities amounted to $57,984,535 and total assets to 
a like amount. 


Credit Unions.—Credit unions are savings and loan associations operated by people 
with a common bond. ‘The bond of association may be in a parish, club, lodge or labour 
union, that of employment in a plant, industry or department, or that of a residence in a 
rural or a well-defined urban community. During the ten-year period 1953-62, the number 
of credit unions chartered increased by 33 p.c.; the number of members in reporting organ- 
izations by 103 p.c.; and the assets of reporting organizations by 241 p.c. Membership 
reached 2,906,902 in 1962, Quebec reporting over half that membership and 59 p.c. of the 
total assets. In the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and Saskatchewan the credit unions are 
predominantly rural but non-rural credit unions accounted for 62 p.c. of the total in 
Manitoba, 65 p.c. in Alberta, 75 p.c. in British Columbia and 93 p.c. in Ontario. 

Savings, which include shares and deposits, amounted to $1,516,000,000 in 1962, a 
10-p.c. increase over 1961; the average saving per credit union member in the later year was 
$521. Loans made to members from these savings amounted to $672,490,000 at interest 
rates of 1 p.c. per month or less on the unpaid balance. 
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There were 27 central credit unions in 1962; these central unions act as credit unions 
for the credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits from them and making loans to them, 
and they facilitate the flow of funds to credit unions that cannot meet the demand for 
local loans. Some of them admit co-operative associations to membership. ‘The centrals 
had assets of $237,958,000 in 1962, an increase of 19 p.c. over 1961; they made loans 
amounting to $114,716,000 to member credit unions and co-operatives. The Canadian 
Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central credit union for provincial centrals and 
co-operatives all across Canada. In 1962, membership in this national organization 
included four provincial centrals, four commercial co-operatives, the Co-operative Life 
Insurance Company and the Co-operative Fire and Casualty Insurance Company. This 
central had assets of $2,144,914 in 1962, made loans to members amounting to $1,755,000, 
and had member deposits of $1,550,000. 


18.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1953-62 


Credit Unions|Credit Unions 


Year Chartered Reporting Members? Assets! 

; . No. No. No. $’000 
BAW a ek ee See a eo ss Mae os ee ee eT ee 3,606 3,413 1,434, 270 489 , 266 
MDa Cat eis atte. = Wehitniech . brh./laaG » tbitioaeine dats be 3,920 3,690 1,560,715 552,363 
RSE ced tb, Hele s Mle Nik my etveaih sa vais oKiaes. OE 4,100 3,899 1,731,328 652, 554 
Lal SMT AE A SO et eS SD ed Rie Dott 4, 253 3,973 1,870, 227 761, 256 
BOHRA EY sitet i eocsideaie le toe ee Teh ast Eee 4,389 4,044 2,059, 835 852,219 
MOO th, Rs te Betis 6 tase teed deity 0 fs TEAR veltdio date 4,485 4,156 2,187,494 1,009, 363 
MM ah rete craystatarcie brs, Was ais chs Obeid sae ace ai am Woeiae einen « 4,570 4,202 2,360, 047 1,157,995 
ah cake Ate kL eee tok, Pxcascksg peeves -Porse te cacact toate 4,608 4,345 2,553,951 1,314, 290 
"TOL. ARSC IS IR Si Pa ahd a7 IR ae le ek at a eh es hae 4,697 4,348 2,740, 251 1, 506, 167 
Ghe7s, STS gb OE SNe gs OS OR Oe ES MOR ERA ACTH ACR 4,784 4,431 2,906, 902 1,665,788 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


19.—_Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1962 


; Credit Credit Loans - otal 
Province Unions | Unions |Members| Assets | Shares | Deposits to eilaee 
Chartered] Reporting Members Inception 
No. No. No. $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland............ 62 40 3,017 466 387 14 385 5,308 
Prince Edward Island..... 57 46 9,409 1,841 1,519 88 831 12, 460 
INGVA SCOtIAl fic. .ee se ee 242 189 64, 241 19,026 16,079 626 12,920 112,629 
_ New Brunswick........... 165 163 86, 647 20,177 17,723 291 9,112 89, 252 
RIGID COW, i «ih erotic as ss 1,512 1,464 |1,547,045 972, 460 99, 844 812, 885 252,615 |2,072,907 
Meg ardins. 2. 6c). e et: « 1,258 1,251 |1,3892,147 866, 873 63,220 758 , 458 202,796 |1,814,072 
Quebec League.......... 224 183 65, 357 28,952 21,286 4,356 24,033 125,338 
Montreal Federation..... 24 a4 68,775 64,706 4,769 64,966 17, 885 117,281 
Cendel Federation....... § 6 20,616 11,668 10,470 — 7,808 82,9132 
RPE ATIO2)« 2<0.f-b5 fins . osetd s 1,567 1,395 609, 864 298, 877 205, 652 52,605 200,441 1/1, 220, 563 
LLORES a ae 264 247 109,749 60, 603 45,135 7,696 39,581 242,021 
Saskatchewan............. 285 282 172,778 141,027 104,036 22,100 67, 852 378, 811 
Beperta's) Sere: ide. siek oo: 333 304 96, 468 41,609 34,160 2,978 32,154 179,152 
British Columbia......... 327 301 207, 684 109, 702 86,196 6,523 56,598 498,978 
Motals j.:. cistssws «by 4,784 4,431 |2,906,992 |1,665,788 | 610,731 | 904,942 | 672,490 |4,812,081 
1 Includes credit unions not in Federation or League. 2 Hstimated. 


Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 
The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 


on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 


of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Can- 


_ .* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 


States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 


ere e 
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adian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 
with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 
Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 
Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 
change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 80.5 
cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933 both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.023 
and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
control} in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 


+ The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.10} and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.003 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.105 for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.072 and $3.082 on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for 
foreign exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control 
until Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 
May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 923 cents in terms of United States currency. This 
action was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in 
accordance with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada 
undertook to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either 
side of the established par value. 


The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from January 1956 to December 
1964 are shown in Table 20. 


20.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1956-64 


Notr.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
MADE tastaey Bares LE tered 3 99.87 | 96.07 | 98.47 | 96.69 | 95.31 | 99.29 | 104.50 | 107.71 | 108.02 
MOORE YE Stitt V6. LN 99.91 | 95.83 | 98.10} 97.49 | 95.17 | 98.96 | 104.88 | 107.76 | 108.00 
Me ea Su ticatcs waen’s cr nes oh 99.87 | 95.61 | 97.73 | 96.98 | 95.09 | 98.73 | 104.94 | 107.80 | 108.05 
Sse Aaa ae ai aa eA 99.68 | 95.97 | 97.06} 96.35 | 96.29 | 98.89 | 104.98 | 107.68 | 108.09 
MaRS PAG coco oynyssisseiacounsaye 99.18 | 95.56 | 96.69 | 96.29} 97.81 | 98.75 | 108.23 | 107.72 | 108.09 
ee eee ee rca, sop cbs wie's 98.53 | 95.32 | 96.18} 95.88 | 98.2? | 100.55 | 108.79 | 107.82 | 108.09 
AIRED orate is ids ccrarn? agen 6 98.18 | 95.09 | 96.00} 95.74] 97.84 | 103.41 | 107.89 | 107.97 | 108.13 
MeeGi-Seltistacte. koe. 98.12 | 94.80 | 96.46 | 95.44] 96.98 | 103.15 | 107.76 | 108.29 | 107.87 
ERG EY Ea 97.77 | 95.92 | 97.68 | 95.16 | 97.25 | 103.08 | 107.68 | 107.98 | 107.61 
EE rare force cio tape ee es 97.32 | 96.47 | 97.07 | 94.77 | 97.85 | 103.03 | 107.60 | 107.79 | 107.53 
MAST is oa 'sig wine see's og 8's o> 96.44 | 96.24] 96.83 | 95.03 | 97.67 | 103.57 | 107.68 | 107.76 | 107.39 
a aa ren 96.05 | 97.74 | 96.46 | 95.12 | 98.24 | 104.27 | 107.60 | 107.93 | 107.46 
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21.—_Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dee. 31, 1945-63 


Norre.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Ws. U.S. 
Year Gold Dollars Total Gold Dolce Total 
(G16 ie 353.9 1,154.1 1,508.0 1,133.9 766.9 1,900.8 
yt, > eee 536.0 708.9 1,244.9 1,103.3 832.9 1,936.2 
1947 Ae ess ee 286.6 215.1 501.7 1,100.3 728.0 1,828.3 
1645000 BORE 401.3 596.5 997.8 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 
1 
Ne egeocrena aaa 486.4 630.7! tft beatae dba 4 1889.28 
1 a 580.0 1,161.5 1,741.5 
885.3 943.9 1,829.2 
19S ORIEN, 841.7 926.9 1,778.6 
{torn ee eee 885.0 975.2 | 1,860.2 946.2) 1,109.65 }>" 2,065.8 
a ee 986.1 832.4 1,818.5 708.5 1,830.9 2,539. 43 
1054-4... on CMD 1,072.7 869.9 1,942.6 817.2 1,777.8 2,595.04 


1 Does not include $18,200,000 in U.S. funds borrowed in the U.S. in August 1949 by the Government of Canada 
and set aside for the purpose of retiring an equal amount of certain securities payable in U.S. dollars on Feb. 1, 1950. 
2On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 3 Includes the proceeds of a drawing equivalent to U.S. $300,000,000 which 
was made from the International Monetary Fund in June 1962 and which was outstanding at year-end; the amount 
of Canada’s net obligation to the International Monetary Fund was $276,000,000 at the end of 1962. 4 The 
amount of Canada’s net obligation to the International Monetary Fund was $196,000,000 at the end of 1963. 


Section 5.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


Canadian loan and trust companies, registered with either the federal or provincial 
governments, operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, c. 170 as 
amended by SC 1953, c. 5, SC 1958, c. 35, and SC 1961, c. 51; and RSC 1952, c. 272 as 
amended by SC 1953, c. 10, SC 1958, c. 42, and SC 1961, c. 55, respectively) and cor- 
responding provincial legislation. Although statistics of provincially registered companies 
are not collected in detail, it is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of such 
companies is represented in the figures of this Section, so that they may be accepted as 
fairly inclusive and representative of the volume of business transacted. 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first-mortgage 
security, the money thus made available for development purposes being secured mainly 
by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department deposits. 
The extent of investments in mortgages by federal and provincial loan companies may 
be gauged by the following figures: total assets of such companies for the years 1961 and 
1962 amounted to $771,995,209 and $925,956,326, respectively, which amounts include 
mortgage loans of $595,251,243 and $722,303,761, respectively; thus, the resulting per- — 
centages of mortgages to total assets for those years were approximately 77 p.c. and 78 p.c., 
respectively. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under wills or by 
appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents in the management 
of the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents 


* Revised under the direction of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 


ieee ths 
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for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and registrars for stocks and bond 
issues, as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits for investment but the investing and lending of 
such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. The assets of trust companies 
(not including estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the 
same sense aS company and guaranteed funds) increased from $489,740,530 in 1953 to 
$1,907,095,811 in 1962. In the former year the total of estates, trust and agency funds 
administered amounted to $4,102,013,154 and in 1962 to $9,014,208,791. 


A summary of operations of provincial and federal loan and trust companies is given 
in Table 22. Asa result of the nature of the operations of the latter companies, which are 
intimately connected with the matter of probate, the larger trust companies usually choose 
to operate under provincial charters. The statistics of Tables 23, 24 and 25 refer to 
those companies incorporated both by the Government of Canada and by the provinces. 


Included in the statistics of federal companies are data of loan and trust companies incor- 


porated by Nova Scotia and brought by the laws of that province under the examination 
of the federal Department of Insurance, as well as data for trust companies in New 


‘Brunswick and Manitoba. 


22.—Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dec. 31, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
a Provincial | Federal Provincial | Federal 
rovincia edera rovincia edera 
Companies | Companies Total Companies | Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values)..............| 205, 483, 633] 566,511,576] 771,995,209] 256,439, 854) 669,516,472] 925,956,326 
Liabilities to the public........... 146,060,226] 506,328,076] 652,388,202] 192,289,290) 602,964,243) 795,253, 533 
Sapital Paid upc. d,s « veealecs sees 23,158,009] 20,410,770] 43,568,779] 25,226,797| 238,048,264) 48,275,061 
Reserve and contingency funds....] 29,986,605] 38,914,179] 68,900,784] 31,980,414) 42,616,400) 74,596,814 
PHUBs,. -.5 t tetite obit om ac cle Bho ds 6,278,793 858,551] 7,137,344 6,943,353 887,565) 7,880,918 


Total liabilities to shareholders...| 59,423,407} 60,183,500} 119,606,907] 64,150,564) 66,552,229) 130,702,793 
Gross profits realized during year! 5,206,685} 8,475,977] 13,682,662] 5,564,661] 9,644,393) 15,209,054 


Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 


Company funds.......... seeeeee| 129,352,820] 59,858,136} 189,210,956) 140,787,304) 72,443,013) 213,230,317 
Guaranteed funds...........- -«-| 899,871,495) 519, 401, 875)1,419,273,370)1,061,205,513} 632,659, 981/1,693,865,494 
Motals, Assets. ..).5 55. .0.0 odele. did 1,029,224,315] 579, 260, 011}1,608,484,326}1,201,992,817) 705, 102,994)1,907,095,811 


a 32,945,340] 22,004,140} 54,949,480] 36,917,543) 24,706,315) 61,623, 858 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 60,400,074] 32,823,231] 93,228,305) 71,507,051) 42,135,004) 113,642,055 
RPP Oe specu weet Jeuet jHeoHe 7,494,702} 1,901,965} 9,396,667) 8,821,534) 2,115,300] 10,936,834 


Gross profits realized during year!| 13,517,267} 7,979,311] 21,496,578) 14,221,156) 9,039,634) 23,260,790 


1 Profits before income taxes, 
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23.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1958-62 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


Item 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Realestate? < ccdes dccn cere ee eee 8,503, 266 9,568, 209 9,995,987 11,315,716 13, 507, 438 . 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.| 269,539,879 | 312,248,782 | 360,338,064 | 425,789, 259 506,731,590 
Collateralloans.ss nse, Ga 238,477 1,654,320 295,504 1,434, 676 6,901, 896 
Bonds and debentures................. 51,544, 496 50,748, 166 57,399, 876 79,903,391 85, 566, 281 
Stocksties 5. ERA. Bs eos Ree 17, 894, 334 18,437, 649 17, 841, 824 29,313,096 30,317,279 
(Cash cc he he te rie cae 7,382,089 11,596, 706 8, 782, 834 9, 881,139 12,301, 988 
Totals; Assets3 08 sfinwac aces 358,735,601 | 408,793,088 | 469,640,322 | 566,511,576 669,516, 472 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Gapitalipard ph aces econ oltertreie 18,726,524 18,675, 472 18, 727, 117 20,410,770 23,048, 264 
RESORVES as arse tae oe reir enor 24,020, 837 25,605,974 27,997, 648 38,914,179 42,616, 400 


Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders‘..| 43,764,477 45,106,321 47,403,413 60,183, 500 66, 552, 229 


Liabilities to the Public— 


DIODERCMTES <5 25 protec Smarty Sy ora 183,237,072 | 242,286,755 | 277,599,798 | 322,937,934 389, 158, 825 
DI GROS Tie wr gt etc ee oat ee 124,444,060 | 112,227,274 | 124,733,566 | 168,310,007 194,904,131 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public’....} 314,971,124 | 363,686,767 | 412,286,909 | 506,328,076 602, 964, 243 

Totals, Liabilities............ 358,735,601 | 408,793,088 | 460,640,322 | 566,511,576 669,516, 472 


CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Realestate? sores re... . Menen eeee 3,086, 620 2,593,080 2,424, 620 2,694, 255 4,573,968 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.| 187,149,974 | 197,420,587 | 223,644,471 169, 461,984 215,572eh 0 
Collateral loans: .acco.ce pesca. 2,938,213 2,892,144 2,974, 674 1,448, 921 3,962, 675 
Bonds and debentures................. 34,005, 594 33,936,518 35,799, 773 9,766,188 9,641, 413 
COCKS retoc dence Met etn aes eae eee 7,707,552 11,128,378 12,100, 803 12,550, 584 15, 655, 484 
Cash rere eee et ere 6,549, 746 7,685, 644 4,472,163 5,342,941 3,464,197 
Totals, Assets?............... 246,637,900 | 262,715,544 | 290,728,768 | 205,483,633 256, 439, 854 
Liabilities 

Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capita lpald Upece aceite abiecte 20,085,710 20, 902, 076 24,045, 050 23,158,009 25, 226, 797 
ESCLVES, Ne etiorie cette eee 39, 933, 681 41, 683, 880 30, 824, 333 29,986, 605 31,980,414 


—_——— | | | | eet 


Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders‘. . 68, 288,901 70,274,619 67,664,075 59, 423, 407 64, 150, 564 
Liabilities to the Public— 


Debenturestetin sa seeices b recesiee wee 81,935, 674 87,454,173 99,559,183 | 119,196,291 141,210,394 — 
Denositsrh sacs anes ae eee, 91,774, 807 98,592,261 117,120, 690 18,109,616 36,113, 215 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public’..... 178,348,999 | 192,440,925 | 223,064,693 | 146,060,226 192, 289, 290 
Totals, Liabilities.......... .-| 246,637,900 | 262,715,544 | 290,728,768 | 205,483,633 256, 439, 854 
1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, are inspected 
by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 4 Includes surplus. 5 Includes other liabilities 

to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 


cludes other company fund liabilities. 
Manitoba (see text, p. 1053). 
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24.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1958-62 
CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 
Item 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds?3,.................. 36,551, 294 39, 702,594 42,503, 686 59,858,136 72,443, 013 
Henlzestatet ac-cardiatvtemieometelereits 3,500,377 3,496, 168 3,510, 871 7,334,471 7,980, 688 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 8,678,270 8,609, 888 7,914, 553 9,398, 702 11,355, 243 
Gollaterakloanss<2 seneviee ccs 293, 660 324, 523 417,349 676,996 750,375 
Bonds and debentureS..............- 14, 235,122 16,567,028 18,411,140 25,475, 554 29,969,972 
ReROC IO mrating stare cireratioe cere iictoe em eels 5, 765,935 6, 542, 623 6, 862,014 9,615, 703 13,039, 069 
See Oe a eR MS. amt: SES 3,155,689 2,903,129 4,032,202 5, 587, 837 6,128,310 
Guaranteed Funds?3................ 238,743,309 | 261,752,047 | 325,792,913 | 519,401,875 632, 659, 981 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale} 122,379,881 | 147,003,172 | 178,921,263 | 278,153,089 383, 434, 559 
Wollateral loans sj ..o5. 60. <0<0s > eee 7,180,379 6,786, 105 9, 659, 284 11,556, 406 12,327,614 
Bonds and debentures............... 99,188,148 96,526,399 | 124,867,826 | 210,620,896 218, 251,215 
RUDE ABE Eas ane Cope DOR ee inte 1,650,340 1,524, 926 2,753, 835 4,426,981 4,178,170 
Onset Sie We. aoe. OO. Fs 6,058, 157 7,158, 607 5, 764, 685 9,583, 905 8,186, 938 
Liabilities 
Company Funds!.................06. 36,551, 294 39, 702,594 42,503, 686 59, 858,136 72,443,013 
Anita pAlGcUMne: carabins aisks <a bSecorealels 16,565, 308 17,072, 542 17,553, 140 22,004, 140 24,706,315 
OCREY VESeee ate ote eters Serene ees 16,385,119 18,832,621 21,214,519 22, 823, 231 42,135, 004 
Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.............0.08. 238, 243,359 | 261,752,047 | 325,792,913 | 519,401,875 632,659, 981 
CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds?,.................. 106,914,805 | 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 | 129,352,820 140,787,304 
Rrealestabes wer ace crete nee AG 1D ehosceo 16,810, 602 12,960, 356 14,186,725 17, 966, 216 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 9,770,939 9,674,177 9,571, 288 10, 007, 435 &, 673,612 
Collateral loans: seececsaekk see...) Js 12,896, 627 14,546, 216 12, 803, 895 16, 277,588 12,492,154 
Bonds and debentures............... 24, 235,427 24,584,011 26, 406, 676 24,104,945 23,049, 533 
DOCKS Memrtlisireeoian er asis/aaisccste see css 31,922,199 37,574, 200 40,189,275 48,001, 106 53, 254, 583 
SISISIC apie 5A cet RO Re RR Ca 6, 673, 663 6, 928, 724 6,465, 350 7,245, 667 10, 849, 812 
Guaranteed Funds?................. 588,188,712 | 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 | 899,871,495 | 1,061, 205,513 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale} 202,195,999 | 243,457,590 | 277,110,007 | 329,404,454 432,117, 245 
Wollateral loangs:. = oh cce ak ect eos on 41,652,942 38,379, 063 37, 858, 967 39, 809, 753 62,187,479 
Bonds and debentures............06- 301,913,159 | 325,946,836 | 443,027,864 | 481,645,708 524, 678,307 
LOCKE tate ree eens celeee een 2,597, 947 2,846,691 2, 702126 4,642,875 4,571,162 
“CPST abaouiee: Gene Gein nee 36,316,995 45,666, 001 52,660, 881 23,650,461 | 25, 177, 931 
Liabilities 
Company Funds'.................... 106,914,805 | 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 | 129,352,820 140, 787,304 
IPEDS UD enc catc,0 c+ + § ccs tee es 31, 724, 725 31, 847,000 33,614, 925 32,945,340 36,917,543 
BEGET OS co dete hart ite.sc:s iorrre Meet 44,356,427 53, 707, 938 54, 760, 891 60, 400, 074 71,507,051 
Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates................... 588,188,712 | 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 | 899,871,495 | 1,061,205, 513 
1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, which, 
y arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Includes other assets. 3 In- 
cludes interest due and accrued. 4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 5 In- 


6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
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25.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or Supervised by 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 1953-62 


Federal Provincial Federal Provincial 
Year Companies! | Companies? Total Year Companies! | Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1958: scores 631, 231,540} 3,470, 781,614] 4,102,013,154) 1958....... 990,078,160} 5,328,920,074| 6,218,998, 224 
NODE. Sa ece 663,520,956] 3,734, 874,516] 4,398,395,472) 1959....... 1,127,767,607| 5,774, 745,226] 6,902,512, 833 
LORD Ser coe 734, 670,479] 3,985, 662,299] 4, 720,332,778) 1960....... 1,246, 508, 258) 6,143,921,379] 7,390, 429, 637 
1956 eee 815,367,349] 4,318,560, 879] 5,133,928,228) 1961....... 1,948, 445,628] 6,170,097,541] 8,118,543, 169 
O57 pees atten 886,560,559] 4,695,817, 867) 5,582,378,426] 1962....... 2,195, 628,280] 6,818,580, 561) 9,014,208, 791 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included with federal companies. 


Section 6.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed small loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Small Loans Act (RSC 1952, c. 251, as amended by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1956) 
an enactment of the Parliament of Canada regulating personal loans not in excess of $1,500 
made on the security of promissory notes of borrowers. Most of these notes are additionally 
secured by endorsements or chattel mortgages. ‘The Act permits, in the case of licensed 
lenders, maximum rates of cost of loan, including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month 
on that portion of the unpaid balance of a loan not exceeding $300, 1 p.c. per month on 
that portion of the balance exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000, and one half of 1 p.c. 
per month on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. ‘The maximum rate permitted 
to be charged by an unlicensed lender is 1 p.c. per month. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the scope 
of the Act extended only to loans of $500 and under and the maximum rate permitted to 
be charged by licensed lenders was 2 p.c. per month and by unlicensed lenders 12 p.c. per 
annum. ‘The small loans companies—seven in number—were incorporated by special Acts 
of the Parliament of Canada, the first such company commencing business in 1928. Money- 
lenders, of which there are 80, are made up of companies otherwise incorporated and include 
a few partnerships and individuals. Table 26 gives the combined financial experience of 
small loans companies and licensed money-lenders for the years 1959-62. 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1962. 


26.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1959-62 


Assets and Liabilities 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ 
ASSEUSSS,.. CREAR ESROE 3. seaR ears ance wieks: oc Bmore 489,458,577 | 549,397,569 | 589,671,958 677, 428, 408 
Smatlidoean balances.e srs). dh. 20s Noho sees eee 360,019,949 | 391,548,554 | 426,157,274 482,246,944 
Balances, large loans and other contracts........... 117,019,123 | 148,809,201 149, 610, 423 179, 888, 234 
CSE CURE TERIA, va otto aiotore's bats PisieNe Sevele Dial ovw a avalehens tetas 5, 422,060 7,136, 432 6,114,919 5,924,323 
GUST IIM ick carcrcte eratate te voters Chorale ions Gteresovaqere’a orale dette eehe 6,997,445 6, 903, 382 7,789,342 9,368, 907 
Liabilities... Shek 208. Un Becca sons. eee. 489,458,577 | 549,397,569 | 589,671,958 677, 428, 408 
Borrowed money...... Sehch, Stile a. Aves, cist sea aatehe atime tee 398,296,116 | 446,112,043 | 477,639,594 553, 914, 368 
Reserves for losséss si osteees Seen estreareee Poderenous 9,536, 367 10, 966, 543 11, 603, 200 13, 202, 526 
Paid-up.tapitalies sacs tcbewnackt sak cetein teen 36, 106,703 39, 495, 327 42,375, 438 45,030,972 
Surplus paid in by shareholders..............eeee: 377, 890 390,390 390,390 407,390 
Fated. SUT DIA castrate rsc cht misbeiect cites ornate teren seats 17,999,186 20,107,677 25,195, 896 29, 462,148 


BRE NRF Tye retRie! eR. a Mean aime Sapte. rye 27,142,315 32,325,589 32,467,440 35, 411,004 
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eae 
The combined companies showed a substantial increase in the amount of business 
done in 1962 compared with 1961. The number of small loans made to the public during 
1962 increased from 1,169,699 to 1,304,155, or by about 11 p.c., and the amount of such 
loans rose from $605,687,740 to $700,906,537, or by about 16 p.c. The average small 
loan made was approximately $537 compared with $518 in 1961. At the end of the year, 
small loans outstanding numbered 1,055,266 for an amount of $482,246,944 or an average 
of $457 per loan; comparable figures for 1961 were 992,169, $426,157,274 and $430, respec- 


tively. 


Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 


_ before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts increased 


from $28,975,756 in 1961 ($20,746,644 being the profit on small loans and $8,229,112 the 


_ profit on business other than small loans) to $30,517,560 in 1962 ($19,781,761 being the 
. profit on small loans and $10,735,799 the profit on business other than small loans). 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—INSURANCE* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viir of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as life, fire and 
casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration although some 
have provincial licences only. Also many fraternal orders and societies are engaged in this 
kind of business. A specially prepared article on the life insurance business in Canada, its 
regulation, its growth and its place in the life of the individual and in the economic structure 
of the country appeared in the 1963-64 Year Book pp. 1071-1077; other special articles 
appearing in previous editions are listed in Part II of Chapter XXVIII under the heading 
“Tnsurance’’. 


Section 1.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to nearly $56,804,000,000 at the end 
of 1963, an increase of $4,571,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in 
force, expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, 
stood at 8.8 p.c. in 1963. 


In Force Increase Per- 
at Beginning in Force for centage 

Year of Year the Year Gain 

$’000,000 $’000,000 
1930 ;~, Sere Ee Re ode was cele alediainioehde to se ermetatare 6,157 335 5.4 
ARO Pees Pale el ee OE Re kee a NRE GIO UD 5 CUNT OO Oi 6, 221 38 0.6 
19L0 rr ere one ee ean hee eats 6,776 200 2.9 
Nef: is eee ig Par Ae Ty NRE Soi ry nS Cao Che RORO CER CBC LO. ECO 9,140 612 6nd 
162} Ua ae es Rear ae ae ee cuamcr Oats ORIG Ee OOO. tcc Oe CrOR eng oe 14,409 33d 9.3 
os eee ek RRR Ae RR Ae Bans OR pe ORCL CIOROK NOOO 23, OD VE EAU 10.0 
TO5G oe en RE te PARAMS or Ree hana ohctaelNohetael ne werent oe 25,452 3,635 14.3 
O57 ee OE ee OR IER RES: on eee oasive ro Momence tere 29,087 4,000 13.8 
LOSS Ah Bes FA Pe es Ga aa ies oe emote 33, 087 3,409 10.3 
AOE Dy PAR BS IA rn PS Ea reo oo MCT sles. arenes rere 36,496 4,378 12:0 
OGD) eee eee rac ete A elite teens oa cie he ees ea eke hei shes tepeiaistas 40, 874 3,775 9.2 
OGL 259 Pee > pA LA eee i tec acon eee tee ees 44,649 3,635 Bek 
OGD Ss eae tes Go oy FAI ae eas nt Ae tees ep eters 48, 284 3,949 8.2 
1063 See wk SR ASS 8s DUPE Ret ARSE So Saige ooo tee 52,233 4,571 8.8 


* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, was prepared under the direction of the Superintendent 
. Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department of 
nsurance. 
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Tables 1 and 2 summarize insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies effected, 
and amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31 for the years 1962 and 1963. These data are 
presented in Table 1 on the basis of the supervising government authorities for the com- 
panies and societies concerned, and the same data are presented in Table 2 classified on the 
basis of nationality of company or society and by supervising government authorities. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government 


Authority, 1962 and 1963 


= : Insurance 
Year and Supervising Authority Prone 
$7000 
1962 
mereacrally Registered 0 ee 818,873 
OTE ae ee <a a ee 807,135 
MRO Ra ie EOE. hoch linn a Victsuh « « Hisacioasiech. eck < bnnets 11,738 
Provincially Licensed Only................................. 53,875 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

MPOUIPAUICHEE B58.£: «.. AE WERE ...:) Bat ORE... 0. . cess see 41,391 
ONG Ge (Olea PS Se ORES intra ae nena Um renee 3,196 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
Wentnanicd: 5 MaMeEe..... .L...cikeeuean... deo. Peete. 6, 628 
BOUIChiCd’ 4. an. Veee, 0... fhe... t. «. Corman 2,660 
CUES St Eee, OO i a ce 872,748 

1963 
Mooerally Registered: 000. os... ee kee Dole eee chee dee. 864,819 
BeORPADIO’ }.J5.;-.:.. 200.985. SSA IR MRL ie. dees | 851,379 
Rerieticg. 2 kOe FIR, Se BAe Bk Te Be 13, 440 
Provincially Licensed Only........................2.-0000-. 59, 695 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

EDrpeniod ct. fee. wee, C8). 1G Dee CM Oa... Ado AOS 45,993 
Pacicties 9408. O86. 956.185.2572 809 Bons eet ays | 3,092 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
RRRS TREMOR ME sree ih ies coy 5 Coors fea. c'w'tls 3c cide se 7,891 
Bacietics...4...%. oat, S05 1s Fee in Aes RIO er 2,719 
WOtais, 1965.44 850. Boh: 99 ES cel Be. 924,514 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


2.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 


or Society, 1962 and 1963 


Claims! 


$000 


292,235 
287, 472 
4,763 


19,016 


12,754 
2,245 


2,032 
1,985 


311,251 


322,360 
316,927 
5, 433 


21,409 


14,543 
2,380 


2,380 
2,106 


343, 769 


Year and Nationality of Company ee 
$000 
1962 
Canadian Companies— 
LT EG GRET ABV ATRET TET SS aco Lee eran tet lence ae ee 537, 361 
Beovinciaity Licensed ONLY... 5. csencc cos co ceenn eee 48,019 
Canadian Societies— 
I eeinctod es 6,565 
meovincialty licensed only... ........s.:s65...ss ce recntavivonn 5, 856 
British Companies— 
RENIN TORIECCTOU, | 5. srincebaoye cosetvcttbictvsiciesyerans-eerirsruniasasoriveoamsonsclh 36,213 
Foreign Companies— 
RIE TAR IRLOTOO 6) ong bce nk ots oc sed oe a6 oh node sce cm 233 , 560 
Foreign Societies— 
BEAU TOGIBLETOCS , 5 oy.5-5<cc avs admee ccdbbdeoecuueehee es 5,174 
UMN AICS oe c0 58 coh so 55 LAs uals ptosis ins Haldins 0 872, 748 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


New 
Policies 


Effected 


$000 


6,174,991 
6,027,070 
147,921 


647,669 


517,416 
17, 443 


93,631 
19,179 


6,822, 660 


7,080, 538 
6,933, 120 
147, 418 


764,590 


612, 169 
24, 880 


99 , 938 
27,603 


7,845,128 


Claims! 


$000 


196, 570 
14,786 


2,914 
4,230 


8,781 
82,121 


1,849 


New 
Policies 


$000 


4,081,610 
611,047 


118, 676 
36, 622 


300, 148 
1,595,312 


29, 245 


311,251 | 6,822,660 


Effected 


Insurance 
in Force, 
Dec. 31 


$000 


53, 023, 230 
52,233,370 
789, 860 


3,318, 825 


2,601,357 
168, 927 


408,719 
139 , 822 


56,342, 055 


57, 648, 966 
56, 803, 852 
845,114 


3,737,916 


2,943, 583 
187, 473 


463 , 253 
143, 607 


61,386, 882 


Insurance 
in Force, 
Dec. 31 


$000 


35, 907,033 
3,010,076 


567, 532 
308, 749 


2,040,700 
14, 285, 637 


222,328 


56,342,055 
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2.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 
or Society, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


NE ——————————————————————————————————————————___ EEE EE 


< — ‘i - Tactrande Bi cae eg 
ear an ationality of Company : aims} olicies in Force, 
Premiums Effected Dee. 31 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
1963 

Canadian Companies— 

Hederally resistered.... 26 ccc «2 cam eisivicinneraeices © jie eee re eek 566, 875 220,925 | 4,661,935 | 39,135,222 

Provincially licensed only.............. Fekete Oe .os Tee ae ore 53, 884 16,923 712,107 3,406, 836 
Canadian Societies— 

Federally registered). . 0s. bc ic UG Sees ve ee e ewieaeeeaa sees 8,006 3,416 119, 167 613,059 

Provincially licensed only............0ecceeecseecee ec cseeee 5,811 4,486 52,483 331,080 
British Companies— 

Federally registered........ ee RI RR. 5 BeiySaceaieal 40,091 8,914 406, 985 2,328,770 
Foreign Companies— 

Federally registered...... SUC RNG aio On Gen nk conn 244,413 87,088 | 1,864,200 | 15,339,860 
Foreign Societies— 

Hederally, repistered.. at. st > 2s cnsare wiereltelne se ce cree S23 3a cers 5, 484 2,017 28,251 232 , 055 

Totalssh 96S... ek ok as cloek eed: oc cdsian stsieueiscies 924,514 343,769 | 7,845,128 | 61,386,882 


TER WE ee ee SS SS eee 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE PER RESIDENT AS AT DEC. 31,1963 
(FEDERALLY REGISTERED SOCIETIES EXCLUDED) 


DOLLARS 
2,000 


| 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


NOVA SCOTIA 


NEW BRUNSWICK RXR RK KK OS 
PAs 


SOL 
~ x 


QUEBEC 


PPT eM ODDO S02 
RXXXD AOE OOK] 
ONTARIO ecececes SSK es SKS 

ERK, SRE RRO SKS SSO 


OOOO OCS, 


RK KK XD KD 
MANITOBA Ps Se 


aoe 
SASKATCHEWAN Re 


ALBERTA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BS BS 


PSX SRK 


eeestacetatats’ $5502 SLES 


CANADA 


en - 


re 
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Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has almost doubled since 1953—evidence of the general recog- 
nition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against 
misfortune. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 7, 
include only those of companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for over 92 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 


3.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1950 and Annually 1951-63 


_ Norr.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; and 
for ation the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at 
pp. -1067. 


New Insurance in Force Dec. 31 Insurance 
oom Insurance : — in Force 
Effected Canadian British Foreign Total per 
during Year Companies Companies Companies No Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

BSSO ho is i os 13, 906, 887 37, 838,518 19,789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21.45 
P8002 5 hes... 39, 802, 956 135,218,990 31, 613, 730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 51.98 
ee 67,729,115 267,151,086 39, 485, 344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 81.32 
LOR 150,785,305 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 122.51 
“SEA aeaeeerereete 630,110,900 || 1,664,348, 605 76, 883 , 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310.55 
ORD eee 884,749,748 || 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,283,194 636.00 
Aare. l ete cca 590,205,536 || 4,609,213,977 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322,460 612.89 
‘ae 1,798, 864,211 |) 10,756,249, 942 342,878,530 | 4,646,707,595 | 15,745, 836,067 1,148.33 
Do eee 1,990, 926,006 |} 11,807,992, 826 391,382,883 | 5,036,207,593 | 17,235,583, 302 1,230.28 
EY 2, 287,264,465 || 13,085,349, 418 443,275,711 | 5,562,003,368 | 19,090,628, 497 1,320.33 
BOBS woth ace os 2 2,551,393,073 || 14,526, 740, 295 519,137,847 | 6,181,027,477 | 21,226,905,619 1,429.90 
(CS ree 2,656, 722,341 || 15, 765,916,390 596,756,619 | 6,771,905,859 | 23,134,578, 868 1,513.35 
PODS o.nin seie ss 3,154,670, 863 || 17, 401, 229, 498 691,660,141 | 7,358,681,886 | 25, 451,571,525 1,621.33 
EGBG AS cane 4,119, 767,664 || 19,783,194, 985 819,968,279 | 8,484,252,879 | 29,087, 416,143 1,808.83 
i eccalsrane..cuoet 4, 936,358,903 || 22,262,730, 280 994,762,620 | 9,829,563,601 | 33,087,056, 501 1,992.00 
SU oe 5,129, 714,126 || 24,560,264,322 | 1,170,348,106 | 10,765,171,257 | 36,495,778, 685 2,136.76 
TOD icaie icles ss 5, 622,229,317 || 27,695,965,612 | 1,332,991,403 | 11,844,852,757 | 40,873, 809,772 2,337.92 
LE eae 5, 692,887,763 || 30,418,380,871 | 1,554,844,168 | 12,675,749,459 | 44,648,974, 498 2,498.54 
Sea Sa 6,113, 480,078 || 33,143,378,921 | 1,778,255,673 | 13,362,848,638 | 48,284, 483, 232 2,647.47 
NOG 2a occas: 6,027,069, 888 || 35,907,032,820 | 2,040,700,311 | 14,285,636,913 | 52,233,370,044 2,812.78 
MB Ore och ain: 6, 933,120,080 || 39,185,221,497 | 2,328,769,718 | 15,339, 860,385 | 56,803, 851,600 3,006.13 


1 Based on official estimates of population. 


4.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 


Registration, 1961-63 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
Canadian Companies— 

New policies effected during year...............ceceeee No. 382,511 372, 400 387,786 

$ 4,201,873,094 | 4,081,609,538 4,661,935, 501 
BIBI CIOS ENLOPCALLIOC. Ole ds asc, ccois.s ogo 91 Ge Sp sine ean nays No. 5,171,891 , 228,321 5,300, 787 

$ | 33,148,378,921 | 35,907,032,820 | 39,135,221, 497 
Policies ceased by death or maturity...............0.4. No. 49,955 52,077 55,028 

$ 174,004,921 187, 491,327 206, 767,303 
AN COTO IRM UITIS ss. Savarese win arses steal. 1 Ns dba 6 $ 513,673, 584 537,360,977 566, 875, 249 
CUECAAIV TING tpg ete LS fete eee ee ie -E coeeemnN PRR $ 183,170,511 196,569, 562 220, 924, 829 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 
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4.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1961-63—concluded 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year........-..+...+--0505 No. 30, 232 35, 986 34,361 
$ 310, 020, 907 350,148,518 406, 984,738 
Policiesmm toree VEC. roll ya ammeter tate eles aerate eter tea No. 265, 501 282,913 , 008 
$ 1,778,255,673 | 2,040,700,311 2,328, 769,718 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................5-- No. 1,948 2,068 394 
$ 5,766, 859 7,429,904 7,806,134 , 
TNSUPANCS: POTNIUIAG 562 dorstena ree: oasis ctel asin jnteesetoue a's ghntetin chal $ 35,374, 844 36, 213,550 40,091, 286 
Glamis inGuLred nee oe tec eee. ete caters tae $ 7,004,949 8,781,188 8,914, 208 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year...........-.e.seeeee No. 291, 849 284,165 269,090 
$ 1,601,586,077 | 1,595,311, 832 1,864,199, 841 
PoliciesuinaorcesDeewraleereecsere cere ens ere No. 4,784,618 4,726,342 4,653,937 
$ | 13,362,848,638 | 14,285,636,913 | 15,339, 860,385 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................+-- No. 57, 882 60, 962 65,590 
$ 70, 842, 616 77,322,635 84,410,910 
TnSuranee PLeMmay WIS ap cierherclele eleletlorer- er rele ltier rere tert $ 222,394, 427 233,560, 185 244, 412,339 
Claims inClTred ! See oer cee eT ae ween eee $ 75, 608, 288 82,121,485 87,087,771 
All Companies— 
New policies effected during year...............+-+e005- No. 704,592 692,551 691, 237 
$ 6,113,480,078 | 6,027,069, 888 6, 933,120,080 
Policiesumilorce: Deca ol nerves sc rack erica rites ret tal cle No. 10,222,010 10, 237,576 10, 249, 732 
$ | 48,284, 483,232 | 52,233,370,044 | 56,803, 851,600 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................... No. 109,785 115,107 123,01 
$ 250,614,396 272,243, 866 298,984, 347 
Imsurance;prenuiUnMisewe- n.d ite tee aed eee $ 771, 442, 855 807,134,712 851,378, 874 
Glarms incurred vere tee cdo as: cen eee $ 265,783,748 287,472,185 316, 926, 808 


I 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1961-63 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dee. 31 
Year, Type of Policy and Average Average 
Nationality of Company Nios Aan Oat marca No. ‘enonnt a 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
1961 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadians yess ote ce oe eee 379,029 | 2,844,106, 136 7,504 || 5,010,227 | 21,937, 706,027 4,379 
Siti shes prc ce ee 30,122 280, 458,908 9,311 236,723 1,579, 552,517 6,673 
Foretgnee. oa soee eee ete eae 257,848 | 1,236,539, 455 4,796 |} 2,589,688 | 7,787,245,977 3,007 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadians oben. ee 619 687, 290 1,110 142,821 74,134,955 519 
British}. Seon eee: > BRE Cee — — — 28,310 3,551, 382 125 
HOPCLON oti ia aiaecser ons Poca 30,871 16, 677,383 540 || 2,177,031 830,179,381 381 
1962 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian.o¢ . .. ees. fas See ee 369,696 | 2,860,037, 465 7,736 || 5,075,006 | 23, 230,070,969 4,577 
British: =. ac} ck ee ee cs we 35,873 325,791,058 9,082 255,171 1, 808,510,021 7,087 
Foreign... <& Sew, fae toe oe 252,176 | 1,242,399,386 4,927 2,661, 281 8,278,944, 823 3,119 
Industrial Policies— 
Gana Gian cca 6a nre ee — -— a= HES 15 70,187,291 527 
British SCA ne eee nee -- 27,191 3,365, 876 124 


FiGrelonsewae sass ee ele: 29,079 16,013, 266 551 || 2,047,127 793,138,724 387 
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5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1961-63—concluded 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 
Year, Type of Policy and Average Average 
Nationality of Company ee “Thount eee’ Nes Aintouwt tee 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
1963 
Ordinary Policies— 
anndia nena. Sere, £4 384,803 | 3,128,717,327 8,131 || 5,155,816 | 24,715,103, 219 4,794 
isuge tay ae eee 34,199 364, 112,229 10,647 268, 371 2,051, 522,470 7,644 
HOrGloners en eet. hee 247,712 | 1,367,535,580 5,521 | 2,720,131 | 8, 812,138,127 3, 240 
Industrial Policies— 
ANAC IAN Sas oth Re FA Res ee — — — 123, 601 66, 491, 681 538 
Stirs Hi 9h A nk PSAs. — —_ — 25,979 3,167,291 122 
PRG OISTOM ccss seit SAR eR tvs 3 & 18,140 10, 237,154 564 |} 1,915,433 753, 487,915 393 


6.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1961-63 


Effected In Force Dec. 31 
Year and 
A ; Average 
Nationality of Company Policies Amount Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. $ No. No. $ $ 
1961 
(GINIREY0 Whe oe Sa Oa 2,863 | 1,357,079, 668 18, 843 10,170,774 | 11,131,537,939 1,094 
PSEIbISaeee ee Cite hee 110 29,561,999 468 38,097 195,151,774 is App 
BRU SOID TN Her PN otis ochre Saks 3,130 | £ 348,369,239 17,899 3,336,581 | 4,745,423, 280 1,422 
1962 
(CHOOG 16 U7 8 ee ee 2,704 | 1,221,572,073 20,164 11,112,827 | 12,606,774,560 1,134 
MENG ISIN Ges oa ccucss ts ES th 113 24,357, 460 551 46,905 228, 824,414 4,878 
IOTeIST. AE: ce tone eee se 2,910 336, 899, 180 17,934 3,765,010 | 5,213,553, 366 1,385 
1963 
(CHRTTANS Gs Sas gee ee ee 2,983 | 1,5383,218,174 21,370 11,821,095 | 14,353, 626,597 1,214 
Stas ona i 162 42,872,509 658 56,516 274,079,957 4,850 
HORelonee mess kee 3,238 486, 427, 107 18,373 4,355,598 | 5,774,234, 343 1,326 
7.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1961-63 
1961 1962 1963 
Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death |] Policies | Policies | Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk |by Death] 1,000 Risk | by Death} 1,000 Risk | by Death} 1,000 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, 
GUEIMAEVS 5. 2.5 view dilly dip LU, O60 41,728) 5.4 |] 7,935,499 42,901} 5.4 || 8,090,829 45 882), 5.7 
All companies, 
MEGUSUBIAL... «6658 sae - 2,439,055 29,102} 11.9 || 2,292,344 29,057| 12°72), 150 188 29,754) 13.8 
Fraternal benefit 
OCIO UI CS -ropapetarcrslorenes' 482,395 4,248) 8.8 486,537 4,067| 8.4 490, 374 4,251 8.7 
Wotals)...jcizenie 10, 700,136 75,078} 7.0 |10,714,380 76,025} 7.1 (10,732,321 79,887) 7.4 
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Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 8 and 9 relate only to life insurance transacted by 


companies under federal registration. 


The figures for British and foreign companies 


apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 


8.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1961-63. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Canadian Companies 


Stocks,,.k tae teeta LIE. ite Se wce em tee eee 
Mortgage loansion real Gstaten..c acisjueitue ciacise casio seishtosoleleuenens 
Agreements of sale of real estate...............+eeeee essences 
REA INCSHA GE sepenhcPt th rer oe Cie Tee als, Note ratea es les asia abec ena aa ie 
Policy loans! Fane ekseee ke SEAR OAR, So lerate eat atets 
CaS Sak ac heaiwlels o euea ocr eianeld ead, are > eR Ean eee te eee 
Investment inconie .dueian dia eCrued jy ccnieeuteiveeetacstesslerrncusnos 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 

CAEMATOTITT OES 1A Weng eet eet eee eases ea eae REID NER CG crry Ae 
Obie peassetste ain nce Gisele rte tie vdieo elton. eighth rence tear: 


TotaliLilabilities, Foes ee ee eae 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force...........0eeeereeeees 
Outstanding claims under contracts................-eeee eens 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts................5- 
Otter ia burties S94 cet eae cee ees toe astous ee eeeteds 


Surplus yacdss, sei eee eae week er ceeetees tae reat ape ier ate ee rae 
Capital'stock pardsupes. 225 %.5 bee teh debe ots netic ceans «ron 


British Companies 


Stockascicte he cicins pled dla ho ae eee er eae 
Mortgage loans onrealléstate.), heat che s« tore sates crete S 
Realkestatect re te eons beletet rte satereamchere nen oauae on eeerEt 


Investment income, due and accrued................--e0ee 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Other Assets ln Pe ea es ek eer meee tec ands ae oe Mommie rane 


Liabilities in ‘Canada. 72%..0..) See 2 es Ree ee ee 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.............-eceeceees 
Outstanding claims under contracts.................+0+ceee- 
Other liabilities ae a5 se eee ee eee eet arate eva 


Stocks) selag.s.. Gee. Se en. beeen. fe octets ches eke 
Mortgage loans onzealestate. Aine. .<.. eka «0. steerer J. 
Real estaternic.. cis > Se asic cen RR alere sen A bia nei. arene 
Policy loans) 6k. . cits oo gasket shoe ete aici tebe hss «afer: 
Casi ae terre LEE Te OE 
Investment income, due and accrued...............eeeeeeeee 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Other assets meen uc cic cr ee oe eee Aner eckak ee ee 


Liabilities int Canada... cede voces acca eee es aanseresians 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.............+-eceeeees 
Outstanding claims under contracts... 4.2.2... ..<se.s wees «---- 
Othemiia biltties ster ds-5 cee ae ic eee en on wl eter eee 


Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 


1961 
$ 


9,192, 620, 682 
4,230,778, 406 
507,218,934 
3,397,570, 991 
3,765,566 
297,128,710 
453,973,133 
87,816, 509 
93,178,342 
73,905,317 


22,873,520 
24,411, 254 


8, 615, 294, 163 
7,215,971, 954 
76,416,994 
703, 505, 689 
619,399, 526 


557, 540, 660 
19,785, 859 


551,309,311 
300, 467, 547 
84,996,944 
129,070, 439 
15,808,174 
10, 668, 212 
2,662,733 
2,000,117 
2,511,341 
3,123, 804 


502, 023, 947 
489,006,601 
2,812,169 
10,205,177 


49,285,364 


1, 721,578,778 
1,179,089, 631 
1,920,000 
409, 757,513 
6,706,778 

78, 286, 854 
15,618, 067 
20,048, 688 

8, 886, 999 
1,264, 248 
1,528, 542,691 
1,404, 745,501 
17, 245, 736 
106, 551, 454 


193, 036, 087 


1962 
$ 


9,811, 701,596 
4,406, 499, 653 
555,714, 167 
3,743, 923, 588 
3,512,059 
304, 103, 625 
476, 525,931 
83,011,556 
102, 193,008 
75,725,020 


19,099, 930 
41,393,059 


9,187,473, 406 
7,678, 852, 499 
80, 100, 665 
754, 200, 963 
674,319,279 


607,392,331 
16, 835, 859 


623, 746, 252 
340, 868, 997 
77,198,096 
160,111, 821 
19,679,296 
11,798,349 
3,531, 247 
2,634, 383 
2,918,754 
5,005, 309 


563, 941, 164 
549,445,711 
3,575,044 
10,920, 409 


59, 805, 088 


1,799, 646,595 
1,212, 682,813 
1,840,000 
448,767,256 
6, 452 , 347 
81,478,818 
17, 292, 824 
20,611,625 
8,933,139 
1,587,773 


1, 604, 248, 722 
1,467,513, 801 
19,147,501 
117,587, 420 


195,397,873 


1963 
$ 


10, 522,735,490 
4,647,180, 012 
573,590, 242 
4,110,569, 893 
4,654,431 

315, 589, 652 
496 , 321,955 
104,317,302 
108,531,777 
74,322,044 


15, 450, 000 
72, 208, 182 


9,839,190, 502 
8, 169, 630, 509 
99, 187, 150 
823 , 005, 097 
747 , 367, 746 


666, 533, 584 
17,011, 404 


707,601, 679 
373, 526, 632 
94, 153, 880 
190, 607,375 
18, 693,373 
12,809,738 


2,770,709 
10,778,926 
638,317,037 
618, 620, 367 
3, 822, 893 
15,873,777 


69, 284, 642 


1, 912,181,644 


1, 237, 865, 939 
2,055,300 
531,673, 132 
6, 455, 398 

84, 427,998 
17,191,928 
22,125,990 
8,906, 606 
1,479,353 


1,706,619, 834 
1,555,014, 242 


20,413,617 — 


131,191,975 
205,561,810 


1 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable). 2 At 


market values. 


res 
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9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 


Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1961-63. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
BUMP OMR OVO ENUL oor ere occ ois Ss che a cis « obtains sig disb Fe Won slesece, ¢e 1,532,091,118 | 1,634,090,425 | 1,741,361, 787 


Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 


1,060, 250,335 


1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 


1,120, 269, 350 


1,181, 394,382 


investment incomes) Miss. si) 2 eges ohiads od s cadans £4 donc oe, 439, 062,495 481, 375, 636 525, 631, 408 
RURCE y ECOMES ET ett seh Ment. ee, ie SM rae eta a cp adatew ¢ datele 32,778, 288 32, 445, 439 34,335,997 
POcsuExpPenaiturent sy. Payee Ark Suctennncs alt’. ahiog: 1,444, 709,755 | 1,548,186,744 | 1,660,232,913 
ROATIFIS UNCUSTO UT or core eae On its os AUR aD Opcbebe 6 ah0.05 By quanel midges, cyutd< 540, 804, 416 572,056, 264 623 , 342,919 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve...............ccceeceees 426, 277, 286 465, 387,915 488,743, 250 
MAGS PUIGCONCES ANG TOOS. Coe Soc owe et eevee a vlee ews e eee ree ewe% 80,107,179 30, 130,778 32,386,030 
Commissions and general expenses...............00ceeeeeeees 235,390,544 249, 722,492 266, 156, 383 
RRIRET Ey TUCTINS Dtertts = Va et av ch 08 Sans) ctane Mer iene eate: sreteip smal sleet eral ata 70,584,904 76, 154,607 82, 684, 163 
Hie VIGCNGS LO POUCY NOLGEIS|. 214+ sc. 0s ceeerec cha sasss pases 127,180,903 139, 293,991 151, 641,798 
\ Increase in provision for profits to policyholders.............. 14,364, 523 15, 440, 697 15,278,370 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Exxcess of revenue over expenditure...............0000e cece ees 87,381, 363 85,903,681 81,128, 874 
Net capital gain on investments..............0eecceeeceeeeees 16,578, 525 —7,099, 234 —448 , 835 
eet Creditsatoisurpius.(HEt)s.chsccc lon same scsi tee eee —35,318,179! —10,396, 2641 —1,339,6001 
Net increase in special reserves or fundsS...............-s0000 —18, 196,397 —13, 696,955 —16,383, 266 
Special increase in actuarial reserve..............00eeeeeeeees —2,470, 435 —2,566,340 —2,034, 760 
MMACIeNTS COBNATEHOLUCTS + shee eee ere. «5 ebcs Migs oreo be ate —3, 293, 1232 —2,293,2172 —2, 243, 9322 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders)......... 44,681,754 49,851,671 58,678, 481 
British Companies 
MEGREMBUIOGITD) CATIA ooo cisssose = 4 <paaicl « Aissacs p 02.0 40 # ea age siesore cs obc0 103,298,332 114,601,159 129,472,597 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 76,872,177 82,146,635 92,545,611 
PRUOSERICHL THCOME AI Soe vc os dee et es oe ok cclgs va sleetsle 25,144, 687 29,906, 324 35,130,197 
STEM AER PETES IS te Le el a Ao 1,281, 468 2,548, 200 1,796,789 
Expenditure in Camada................... 0.0.00 cc ceeeeeeeees 48, 643, 560 53, 667, 088 61, 027,253 
COETASM Tet e(a06 0 RE EN Re cet) i 24,130, 823 28, 129,382 32,547,385 
BOS SCO CESVANOSLOCS 6 ay n.3 5s ond GRIT och sev osiere' vice ale offehe sive wes 1,019, 476 966,112 1,342,136 
Commissions and general expenses............0.ccceeeeeeeeee 14, 847,539 16, 817, 232 18,310,000 
MO METROXDO MCLE CO Pier eta teyer Nios fotcasusta sutiots Losekoveleiaiezoneiosest ouscees 1,189,895 1,523,438 1,782,492 
Dividends tO: POllCY NOVGELS! 255 6). cw'sisieresatercnousialsiayd saw overs siatel a 7,455, 827 6, 230, 924 7,045, 240 
Foreign Companies 
Revenue in Canada............ # Se ETRE RO. SALLE RD CER BEE Y 324,386, 707 344,544,290 361,360,019 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 229,401,765 242,888,277 252,158,377 
NEV ESEMIENG ALCDINO HRN. cco hs oo eke. « bacsise ccc sears sward 80, 765, 032 86,410,033 92,530,394 
MINTY AMDEMG rere Set SSR EOS eee rate Ts EMER TTT TSEC ESS 14, 219,910 15, 245,980 16,671, 248 
Expenditure in Camada.............. 0600... cece ccc ce eee eees 202,014,000 2525397, 024 264, 764,518 
TRUE CTS, PONY EUa alah 0 be eee eas ae ee ued Gen a eae foe geet eae Erg ee 118,305, 427 128,109, 843 132,062,919 
BAKER JECONGES ANG: LECB ue L5. «. . aE cIMeN cllek 6 sie laceseve sooner ciacins 7, 359, 836 9, 455, 446 12,763,771 
Commissions and general expenses...,.........000ceeeeeeeees 55,995, 768 58,015, 357 59,618,377 
RO EOMOX DENCE: bso Aa ise sese 05 Reais slbia.s. cle, op lovolsverecegsinrersions 13,614,606 14, 427, 634 14, 673, 762 
mivadends to policyholders’: -..5 i. bodes s oes detente eae 37, 041, 898 42,389,244 45,645,689 


2 Dividends on shares other 


than those purchased by the company under mutualization plan. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
10 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 11 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all 
business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The 
rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits 
granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must 
be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of 
Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary 
certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 10 and 11 relate to the 
16 Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance, only one of 
which does not grant life insurance benefits. 
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Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At 
the end of 1963 there were 33 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 


transact business in Canada, although two of these do not grant life insurance benefits. 


10.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1961-63 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
Canadian Societies 
Premises 5c sk fae Dok Aes 0's jc Es SOEs ON so cscobieee's arace $ 6, 420,343 6,564, 923 8,005, 661 
Claimsyincurred...4. 408. gohan. ¢ Asi Te hice oe bes aut osc $ 4,197,859 4,435,946 5,034,573 
New, certificates eftecteds. A4.01.cludtaie eget BOs oo eens os No. , 636 36,039 33,576 
$ 125, 982,733 118,675,589 119, 167,173 
Certificates.in forces Decaslc..c. « ssGae otters > oc oe sie No. 309, 189 311, 446 315, 836 
$ 531,985,025 567,531, 469 618,059, 254 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity...............5- No. 3,069 3,034 Slo 
$ 2,733,349 2,770,094 3,158, 037 
Foreign Societies 
Premiuinigeene. «st AN Hae ts 85 6 RET Oe es abe seats $ 4,609,789 Ontos Joe 5, 434, 266 
Claimsun curred. Aer, aoe coco nT «OS cc orsntens ove $ 2,587, 711 2,707,101 2,869, 636 
New, certificates emecteds Pecsti. <aatiaer nit «fcc sh arose No. 10,916 11, 481 11, 403 
$ 26,759, 469 29, 245, 429 28, 250,934 
Certificates in force Deer ous csc. xh PONE OREN oo... 6 abtetrotetol No. 147,304 148, 233 148,785 
$ 207, 507, 569 222,328,090 232,054,345 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................. No. 15735 1,875 2,022 
$ 1,702,662 1, 828, 257 1,954, 786 


11.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1961-63 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies! 

PD SEGUCI MS, § GRRE He ed es RNB 5, 28S 5 ORIG Oe ne ee ee 173, 606, 986 192, 268, 253 213, 233,586 
ONS 8 oo osndh cs HORT aR oe os rei 6 Ne BRIG AOR irs aot be von orcorebensaonotens 124,777,449 132,951,478 142,250,011 
DUOCKSL ace: te ee ONE E Sete or SENT Beis cer be socenine 9,580, 486 11,322, 422 12,440,391 
Mortoage loansiontrealiestate.... 2 test atten oe «so. sssvercanssiesceustene 23, 282,350 30, 284,391 38,688,077 
Agreements of sale of real-estate........0.0000000000000e000e. 403 , 807 405 , 059 351 kE 
Reahestateus strate Baier aes. and auch sedane + 3,596, 287 3,607, 453 3,822,715 
Certificate loansiand liens: ....s s.as00ciden0dstnden 02 ae manne 6,730,608 7,360,999 8,350, 108 

(Ko) dae ae Ney ere ene ee et eT Poni ere ao ee eee 2,297,974 2,419,145 3,216,114 
Investment income, due and accrued...............000.00 eee 1, 459, 824 1,645, 887 1,801,353 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 1,269, 047 1,957,571 2,361,783 
OG CR Sed ocd eee orate come ett onat oe ee an 209, 204 308, 848 267,917 

Ligbilities‘and' Surplusto. ee. ce et eee tee. 173, 606,986 192, 263, 253 213, 233,586 
Actuarial neseryertrrkt tyvtt AP aii agh re eee ee eae ee 128,964,130 140, 845,711 155, 452, 383 
Outstanding claims «02 6 wig ee mee Rete on as a ee 1,535, 805 1, 457, 825 1,913,027 
AMOUNTS ON "ACPOSlte . \. Sek eee en eee ee ee ee 402,090 542, 849 737,617 
Other Perera: ape Filme sie. Bees een ee 23, 662, 356 28,431,567 32,110, 490 
HSL Sy 0) RTs tat. ee, Renee PRI OS teen ened ste Pela Bite ial one Boa a Wein 19,042, 605 20,985,301 23,020,069 

Revenvicess) eeccwee. ye 65-05 eee ee 8 nba cas ds Beran 38, 289, 664 44,342,262 49,992,366 
Premiums, contributions and: ducses. soe. ae seen eee 29, 834, 982 34,794,396 39, 285, 596 
lniwestmientincomens..jss akse) Sheri. Bk. a eee 7,750, 053 8,721, 235 9, 803, 584 

AA St ae Tk RA eee ee ees Res. ee eee 704, 629 826, 631 903, 186 

Expenditures o0 ys eect ea Stak iat has 5 casas has 35,506,483 40,812, 433 47,172, 222 
CIsimistincurrediver emer ott ee ee ee Se ee 8,874,771 10,696,001 11,967,435 
Inerease imactuarialiresery oii). -s.< Aeetl eal> Ma ene Meee 10,312,912 11, 881,581 14, 607,794 
Taxzés licences anGstees yeeten ds. Bera. « Sitesi Sta oe ae 108, 759 96, 869 113, 634 
COMMISSIONS: ae crete ce Mam ee ee 6,188,583 7,009,477 7,133,026 
Géneral expenses a eee. es Sree eee. teeta. 6,356, 590 6,694,172 8,404, 755 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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11.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Pepett, Socthes under Federal Registration, 1961-63 
—concluade 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies'\—concluded 
Expenditure—concluded 
DOE eee ee ae. Se, CRP RAPA ae 9! 1, 235,041 1,126; 283 1,213,365 
POS iclen Osi tOsICMI DENS sliis dane wk ove ic sine ie Fc dhs ehavooees ie ecclore 1,775,035 2,695,021 2,976, 584 
Increase in provision for dividends to members.............. 654, 792 613,079 755, 629 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 

Excess of revenue over expenditure. ..............ecceeeeeees Paps leeysiieg WAS 3,529, 829 2,820,144 

NEL Capiltaleain ON InVesStIMentsS.....0. 00s ae doot. dence. —1,107 86,014 87, 248 

Weber Credits to SUBD MISE NEL). coerce M. fernaguend citsevencnevolevons 15, 296 82.200 85,535 

Net increase in special reserves............0...0--cceueceeees —496, 150 —1,759,769 —958,714 

SRETOASE, WSOP DIUG oie dcs.o' ae ee re ree cB ak oo beeoaesnonremelion « 2,301,214 1,938, 285 2,034, 213 
Foreign Societies? 

ONSRYEURISE Rg as Het Ene a a Ree eee eee at ee enn Seale 52,552,293 52,906,594 55,482,457 
AOS Big Se 08 Sab ee 5 Se ae 44,508,740 45,771,552 47,871,417 
SUDO ik eaaien 3 hey datment Pe wtb leo beget Sle aS a 250,000 334, 040 464,750 
Manwware loans oneal estatey. tht... sosak  ubbt bk ce ascs hee 1,474,777 1,472,865 1,350, 869 
LO SSIES ook cad ic or cee eae teee e Pen me T ee 952,595 — — 
Weriiicare losis MNCUIENS . deunkee keen... Poe eee ccshee 2,542, 856 2,623,076 2, 832,371 
CHEITCT 2 LSS oar gine ce (6 a rer 1,846,928 1,791,091 2,062,798 
Investment income, due and accrued.................-000 00% 634, 604 659 , 546 682,984 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 341, 366 254, 270 210,261 
(CEO oy os it Bo eI Ls Ss ese er 427° 154: 7,007 

CORES UY CCR 52° oc, o> Sa oe eee eee el oe 41,683, 461 43,769, 029 46,254,544 
rctuarinlereserye fos foc. gee a. wie else wR ER STR ee ee 37, 667, 397 39,354, 481 41,354,128 
MuItehandine Clanisty. fete fs ooh e's ABER LL Coe. SRAM 512,067 475, 423 508,114 
PO cirer Wee eee SUC Oe Lee aay Mate Tues fier be. ee 3,503,997 3,939,125 4,392,307 

hy SUPDRUTRDE  T9 a 8 o o  T  Fh 9,285,348 9,781,189 10,443,354 
Premiums, contributions and dues. .ict...0.0c02s0cse- sss scan 6,782, 855 7,088, 986 7,342,649 
RMReS a eNiiMCOMIE Sas cde tk ee Anau hoot ee te ee 2,120,999 2,303, 665 2,393, 765 
OUnePe PRE ee de ee be ce ey, 381, 494 388, 538 706, 940 

PDC OLGUITG “0019.0 S00 oo OR RIM rE BEE ON 5,177,739 5,372,850 5,828, 623 
Wigineiicurred? Bee OS... NS AB Be. ee RRR. LEM 3, 484, 887 3,554, 448 3,791,696 
stases MLcenCestanditeess..... 4650. abe. A... bee ORR.BEL. . ibd! 41,953 47,378 56, 498 
SS OUMIASSTONS Se eI... a oe. oR eR cs ote 524,638 569, 707 592,104 
General expenses...... Sabyadro Be Borsa RNR AEE POR ERS Cee 465, 595 459,189 493 , 743 
Other Aree Tee e. S58 Se ON Eee ws CO fea 196,978 215, 839 297, 437 
PP AG ENS TOPINE TM DCTS 6.1s.cd.-¢ . aa Ps aac ME OM ob. oe AR 463 , 688 526, 289 597,145 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 


2 All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1962 and 1963 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The 
statistics for individual companies are shown in Table 12 and for individual currencies in 
Table 13. The data given in both of these tables are in terms of Canadian dollars, the 
conversions from the various foreign currencies having been made at the book rates of 
exchange used by the various companies. Although these book rates of exchange do not 
follow the day-to-day fluctuations in the current rates of exchange, they are adjusted 
when necessary to keep them reasonably in line with the current rates. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1963 had life insurance in force amounting to $16,469,828,198 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $16,421,281,141; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $39,135,221,497 
at Dec. 31, 1963, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $55,605,049,695. Thus, about 30 p.c. of the total business in force 
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for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life insurance com-— 
panies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1963, Commonwealth 
and foreign investments in the amount of $3,245,406,327. 


12.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federa! Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, by 
Company, 1962 and 1963. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force Dec. 31 
Year and Company Common- : Common- : 
wealth cali Total wealth Pa Total 
Currencies ee Currencies ia ch 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1962 

Alliance Mutual......... — 883, 667 883, 667 — 4,196, 462 4,196, 462 
@ankdda. os iat ae 62,063,315 152,248,381 214,311, 696 410,354,112) 1, 010, 885,855} 1,421, 239, 967 
Canadian Reassurance. . 106, 857 20,920 DAT Tee 213,712 20,920 234, 632 
Commercial oases: — — — —_ 42348 wt 348 
Confederation.......... 47,322,073} 137,681,050) 185,003,123) 325,853,153) 673,619,714) 999,472, 867 
Gontinental.. -...<s fue & — — — 6,333 109, 161 115, 494 
Crowneeec cs. : ok ee e 28,374,974 241,552,479 269 , 927, 453 132,305,526] 1,342,029,113] 1,474, 334. 639 
Dominions)... 3.5. 3ee ae 9,054,954 58,576, 406 67,631,360 42,556, 072 305,911, 810 "348, 467, 882 
Dom. of Canada General _ —— — 1,634, 421 17,050 1,651, 471 
To hatonices cece 102,000 — 102,000 331, 460 Sroce 334, 793 
Equitable’ ......../. cease — — — a 43, 861 43, 861 
Eixeel sion stvices.. ck oes oes — 673,517 673,517 35,700 788, 487 824,187 
Great-Westa ies. cheer fee aa 287,118, 686 287,118, 686 — 2,135, 887,395] 2,135, 887,395 
TImperialy .cca. oe eee 57, 656, 848 3,413,608 61,070,456] 267,049,931 43,727,353] 310,777,284 
Londonis+t ce dune _— 1,097,724 1,097,724 — 10,091,695 10,091, 695 
Manufacturers.......... 95,901,258] 354,691,958! 450,593,216) 671,244,298) 1,894,203,374| 2,565, 447, 672 
Maritime cou ati} maeeee 5,015,784 57,199 5, 072, 983 9,498,597 651,373 10,149,970 
Monareh.,« <is0sicccte ae & — Diol a PH RBY — 276,094 276,094 
Montreala... cess aa — — — 86,330 251,060 337,390 
Motualete’...<...4oeeree me 3,148,731 Omlacndol 618,580 28,908,019 29,526,599 
Nationals 8:0. cc. nck Geo 7,087, 887 25,780, 247 32, 868, 134 36,680,554 79,472,904 116, 153, 458 
North American........ 23, 800, 273 109, 043,313 132 , 843, 586 104,516,574 470, 484, 651 575,001, 225 
Northerm:. 2... .csbate arts — 4,475,736 4,475,736 19,500 38, 582, 870 38,602,370 
Sauvegarde............. — — — — 5,000 5,000 
Sunt (ete os cok eee 176,877,257} 344,540,124} 521,417,381]! 1,332,750,649| 3,708,906, 427) 5,041, 657,076 
Western... c/s 5 ie wens — 4,988, 431 4,988, 431 — 6,176,055 6,176,055 

Totals, 1962........ 513,363,480] 1,730,014,494| 2, 243,377,974 3,335, 755, 502/11, 755, 292, 384/15, 091, 047,886 

1963 

Alliance Mutual......... — 460, 845 460, 845 4,364,046 4,364,046 
Canadair tephe ne sans! 69,732,544] 160,016,429) 229,748,973] 452, 877, 760} 1, 097, 201, 764 1,550,079, 524 
Canadian Reassurance... 243 , 900 219, 200 463,100 321, 800 356, 600 678, 400 
Commercial VIGO — = — 42, 348 42.348 
Confederation.......... 57,085,605} 127,072,344) 184,157,949] 362, 090, 568} 753,791,232} 1,115,881, 800 
Continental. = ........0.. — —_ _ 333 162,390 168,723 
Grown! fesse 30,063,585 239 , 583, 603 269 , 647, 188 146, ear: 082} 1,433,378,124| 1,579,985, 206 
Dorainionas pease 9,459, 807 58, 602, 053 68,061, 860 49,091,765) 348,344,855} 397,436,620 
Dom. of Canada General = 19,536 19,536 1,477, 876 30,786 1,508, 662 
TiBa toni; aati — — _ 327,380 3,333 330,713 
Hiquitablen cc.dcss caseh: a a — — 40, 062 40, 062 
FIXCOISIO’ fo, feats 75,400 303, 599 378, 999 104, 800 1,128,215 1233085 
Great-West............. —_ 282,205, 454 282,205, 454 a 2,313,177, 217) 2, 313,177, 217 
IM MEnIAIRSistocte ongeeters 59, 254, 864 1,994,215 61, 249,079 305,070, 868 41,563,487 346, 634, 355 
WOU ONe ees cisierciens cere? — 1, 236, 664 1, 236, 664 — 9,906, 266 9,906, 266 
Manufacturers.......... 103, 088 , 628 414. 119, 982 517, 208, 610 724,514,788] 2,156,231,083) 2,880,745, 871 
Misti Opatan.osceenene 5,3 305, 692 657, 855 5, 9638, 547 12,948, 849 1,307,044 14, 250, 893 
Monarch xk). S2os eee aT 966 37, 966 — 296,910 296,910 
Montrésloes. bepeigass: — — — 78,410 232,488 310, 898 
INEGUUAL cece trys eee — 1,514, 243 1,514, 243 600, 456 27,154,915 27,755,371 
Nationals... hee 2 9,457,225 63,191,877 72,649,102 42,007,032 133,576,778 175, 583, 810 
North American..,..... 35,545,059] 102,826,075} 138,371,134) 131,166,870} 538,770,949] 669,937,819 
Nortnent. eee -— 5,993,754 5,993, 754 19,500 41,725, ee 41,744, 665 
Sauverarde... 9s. eee — — 5,0 5, 
Sunk. trek See ee 194,661,151 373,141,989} 567,803,140} 1, 437,7 730, 674] 3,842,703, 718 5, 280, 434, 392 
Westerners. acca tr. a 4,760,241 4,760,241 8,748,555 8,748,555 
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Approximately 71 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 22 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
other than Canada, and 78 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


13.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 


Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 


by Currency, 1962 and 1963. 


1962 1963 
Currency 
Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies................. 513,363,480 | 3,335,755, 502 573,973,460 3, 667,037,811 
Pounds— 
RBLOUITS Ore ech resets em sarah 8G. sus 3 384,620,474 | 2,612,726, 900 419,841,021 2, 860,585,759 
Australia. 2.2.0: eT te ae ee — 4,367 — 3,060 
British West Indies, Bahamas, Bermuda 
THAYG A FWiIESR RESON Deere O ER. « OUND Corn oe Sees 27,422,251 172, 266,917 40, 236, 958 199,977,328 
CUDIUSE te Oe oe ee ee oe 4,103, 462 10, 328, 648 3,526,176 12,855,308 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland................ 34, 461, 798 140, 604, 622 36, 841, 923 159,599,578 
Dollars— 
British onguras: no o.. coe Se RS. — 606, 281 — 540, 799 
British West Indies, British Guiana and 
BERD UTING Cl coe, chars: cheer aeraiw eters) ove chime cer 57,649, 424 296, 327,650 69 , 084, 428 333, 783, 911 
PGBS ICG oF pois, sis es aie ae,0 «we ORE 2,347,425 17,960,760 3,445, 052 21,769, 246 
LEAL EAI eee "Tihs Speci agate pO ee Am 2,088, 384 31,507, 423 — 29, 568,578 
Rupees— 
Oy CR eat nich oC EERO eT OTC tet _ 27,597,438 — 25,455, 481 
AEE Gl tsa pun Repair doy apn estete kel at eee cies -cion orcdeusiore betes — 4,319,388 — 3,703, 586 
RP AICIS UHR ee tess soaks orthcncsie Oba. eaeeae ss _ 692,014 — 596, 812 
Shillings— 
PU ASUPAT Ct beta cc hon eMotacdeiaaled ous eee 670, 262 20, 813, 094 997, 902 18,598,365 
Foreign Currencies. ......................5. 1, 730,014,494 | 11,755,292,384 || 1,837,957,924 | 12,754, 243,330 
Bahts (Thailand) oh......2. 295.02. 85 case — 12,7438 — , 994 
Bolivars (Venezuela)... 05.35%. bis. 5. e000 oes 11,261,591 43,694, 159 9,412,305 47,795, 894 
Golonesi(Hl Salvador)....i.....0s00-becske%s — 801,000 — 774, 000 
@Cordobas (Nicaragua)... ..207.445-.6...55 ebb _ 1,899 — 1,613 
Dollars (United States of America)......... 1,578,329,317 | 10,685,823,622 || 1,651,121,400 | 11,577,096, 468 
PR CUCLOR (OTTO NE. « ancicls eco <)>is.ric ¥ a he lobes — 2 _ 12 
PANES PLANCE) Seats tate eee Te eras belee — 496 — 492 
irancs.(Swatzerland.)....cccdeverers-evensue-s:avelsios owes — 2,080 — 2,080 
Guilders (Netherlands).....:...........05. 3,100 253, 297 — 223,546 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............ 3,272,032 19,977, 431 3,302,279 21,088,128 
Py SESH SUTING atieaidlslceiaiteeecses-sae eee ee res — 55,301 — 45, 482 
BOSOG PATON CITE) tvs. crsheves tro sre dais slateeeies ole piss _— 1,497,367 — 1,345,125 
esos i Colombia) ies: . 5. > eee kee. .k Bes — 4,960 — 5,920 
ReBSO SACOM D YS earn te eee Me ecte oo onsite a liabesws 585,000 131,618,589 87,000 110, 042,535 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)............... 4,965, 850 22, 587,966 12,038, 867 32,610, 481 
es08) (MEXICO) BAH Hei. os 2 ies bee ba sates 26,000 3,307, 209 — 2,965, 097 
eS OSnCC HINES), 4 .)..0:02 «aki eloleh. oko cals ote 12,445, 908 74,875,278 13,797,153 84, 355, 323 
PPR IS ENING cies aad thn alas cus nice hoe ROS _ 10, 336, 652 — 9,468,514 
Pounds (Republic of Ireland)............... 15, 873, 828 86,548,015 17,639,509 98, 546,072 
SEPANG NGISEROL) rte feiss lan sees nacioncecianicia ste ieee 7,769,722 26, 895, 582 13,012,556 38, 688, 060 
CUM SOUL ALTICR) «oe suscsy:<scrye #08 0 » 8% teas 100, 482, 146 646, 662, 121 117,516, 855 728, 880, 503 
Rupiahs (Indonesia)............ WA. eh = 238, 386 — 229,146 
aR ON MINESOEN) is rot lrstaeanchercreoortsesroverc Brssenarcvensenl eee — 69,973 — 64,615 
CTE ADA DEAT EMD, oafeio-s, 8 esses vj pis mee silo Mites — 3,206 —_ 3,230 
UNA aUN ER ee eae kas oe mecaatccaciedciensrs 2, 243,377,974 | 15,091, 047,886 || 2,411,9381,384 | 16,421,281,141 
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Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1963 there were 275 companies registered by the Federal Government 
to transact fire insurance in Canada (85 Canadian, 75 British and 115 foreign). Of these 
companies, 267 (79 Canadian, 75 British and 113 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 100 companies were registered by the Federal Government 
to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (22 Canadian, 7 British and 71 foreign). 
Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 75 were also registered 
to transact life insurance; 14 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty insurance 
and 61 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should be noted also that, in addition 
to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact casualty insurance, ” 
there were 26 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident and sickness insur- 
ance, of which 23 also transacted life insurance. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with the exception of Table 14, 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 14, some 
fire and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially 
licensed only. These companies generally confine their operations to the province of 
incorporation but may be allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. Many of them are 
mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, municipal or parish basis. 


Table 14 summarizes net premiums written and net claims incurred for the years 
1962 and 1963 in the fields of fire insurance and casualty insurance in Canada. These 
data are presented on the basis of the supervising government authorities for the com- 
panies concerned. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are included 
with respect to fraternal benefit societies. 


14. Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered companies!,............-...+.5-5 215, 296, 755 113, 698, 026 211,639,863 134, 306, 829 
Provincial licenseest tia. se eek eae eae cae tee 32, 237,560 18, 425,946 32, 822,077 19, 133, 580 
In province by which incorporated................ 28,805, 278 16,110,691 29,201,767 16,905,711 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 8,982,282 2,316,265 38,620,310 2,227,869 
elovds pond Onsen rae ease rato es si nace 7,400,611 6, 744, 769 7,519,346 6, 754, 478 
Motals, Pirelesk.. cute eerste cb lat ot merce 254,934,926 | 138,863,741 || 251,981,286 160, 194, 887 
Casualty Insurance 

Federally registered companies!...................-.. 649,530,458 | 399,990,133 | 702,055, 298 476, 469, 032 
Provincial licenseese see cate oe Te cee eee 70,000,749 43,504, 385 75,669, 860 49,880, 125 
In province by which incorporated............... 61,718,442 87,974, 100 66,628,622 43,669, 458 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 8, 282,807 5,680, 285 9,041,838 6,210,667 
layds* LonGont an seststec. sinter Ae are eee 29,141,562 15, 859,655 28,602,199 27,894,319 
Totals, Casualty!" erereceen cae eee 748,672,769 | 459,354,173 || 806,327,357 554, 243,476 

Totals, Fire and Casualty!.................. 1,003,607,695 | 598,217,914 || 1,058,308,643 714, 438, 363 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. Prior to 1961, all reinsurance was deducted 
for Canadian companies included in the data of federally registered companies; these figures are therefore not strictly 


comparable with the same items in previous years. 
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Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims incurred during each year from 1954 to 1963 
are given in Table 15 and the figures for 1962 and 19638 are classified by province and 
nationality of company in Table 16. 


15.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1954-63 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 


companies) 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Year - Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
$ $ $ $ 
NOS AD. Le ons A Pee pis Bu6 148, 446,105 TOF ASS O44 Wel G50... eevee sats thodh Ska ade 196, 702,991 96,054,754 
1 GGT 8 SB ees ee Det hapa 146, 444, 845 HH SOO Fee OU eLOGOS 5 cence a. . tater ae 200,735,958 100, 501, 460 
HO Oia, BEEN Se tees. Soma «i 155, 506, 787 SH, O88 S50 HELOGLS. .. pene... keane eae 200, 859, 825 96,343, 611 
LSE. 3. Sy SERA ee Caen para ee 156, 246,117 TOON 757, AGU MLO OLS oc: sc ce. © Sette 200,768,495 104, 472, 605 
GRE. Wi Gs be A ais Selina 177, 364, 450 SSH Ske 8S AilhOG Se seem om <b. Sees RAS. eee 196,915,780 | 125,252,467 


16.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1962 and 1963 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


Year and Province 
or Territory 


JM BYSTIREY, Jae oats Oak aires OO MARIE ee eta 


Yukon and Northwest Territories... 


Canada, 1962............... 


Cras) Me Be Ee oe eee 


Yukon and Northwest Territories... 


Canada, 1963............... 


Canadian Companies 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 


$ 


2,151,012 
22,911,722 
29,276,354 

4,515,617 


306, 733 


2,184,538 
24, 820, 548 
29,591,927 

4,449,162 


5,932,001 
205,012 


Net 
Claims 
Incurred 


$ 


358, 274 
133,770 
1,294, 766 
1,028, 625 
12,916, 228 
13,559, 567 


39,348,379 


713, 646 
131,083 
1,281,524 
1,683, 281 
14,004, 709 
15, 400,576 
2,547,656 
1,882,969 
2,283,361 
3, 685, 056 
62,285 


43,676,146 


Written 


British Companies 


Net 
Premiums 


$ 


1,425, 502 
409, 326 
3,196,012 
2,417,740 
22,500, 816 
21,608,789 
2,407, 833 
1,093, 863 
3, 828, 988 
6,561, 858 
409, 612 


65,855,339 


1,216,818 
390, 247 
2,962,356 
2,309, 834 
21,427, 851 
20, 827, 768 
2,270,748 
1,056,773 
3,502,094 
6,051,479 
353, 520 


62,369, 483 


Net 
Claims 
Incurred 


$ 


386, 832 
164,951 
1,706, 109 
1,168,203 
13,947,772 
11,428,104 
1,357,539 
516,547 
2,971,779 
3,767,675 
190, 848 


37, 606,359 


2,013,529 

201, 821 
1,618,294 
1,811,743 
16,078, 686 
14,520,861 
1,569, 190 
1,226, 224 
2,159,711 
4,555,561 

58, 067 


45,813, 687 


Foreign Companies 


Net Net 
Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred 
$ $ 
773,818 2300282 
joo 62,131 
1,799,693 915,390 
1, 868, 649 859, 598 
22,848,113 | 11,330,934 
28,379,714 | 13,710,195 
2,540,514 1,308, 933 
1,635,005 677,948 
3, 847, 533 2,597,275 
8, 305, 6380 5,012,241 
128,929 30,361 
72,300,859 | 36,738, 288 
835,191 596, 847 
149,530 102, 443 
1,517, 432 909, 353 
1,744, 811 1,661,350 
23,084,360 | 15,720,095 
27,002,359 | 16,869,388 
2,460, 631 1,180,689 
1,514, 550 1,351,718 
3, 808, 492 1,747,314 
7,587,415 4,620,217 
113,968 57, 632 
69,818,739 | 44,816,996 
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Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 17 to 19, which deals with the loss of property and life 


caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared 


by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. Federal losses not 
included in these figures in 1962 amounted to $4,556,973 from 2,237 fires; average federal 
losses for the period 1953-62 amounted to $4,734,810 from an annual average of 2,265 fires. 


17.—_Statistics of Fire Losses, 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-46 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078, and those for 1947-52 in the 1960 edition, 
p. 1169. Figures from 1922 may be obtained from the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


Loss | Deaths 


Fires Property Fires Property 
Year Reported Loss! Chpit ” ots Year | Reported Loss! Capit M a i 
No $ $ No No. $ $ No 
1b Giemsa hea F 67,519 84,270,896 | 5.68 ATT GlehooS sen. ast 86,919 120,258,696 | 7-04 532 
IOS ok ae See © 68, 638 91,440,478 | 5.98 485r || 1959....... 84,241 124,532,238 5 @oke 560 
TO 552 Irae etd. 76,096 102,767 :0.40"|se.65.00 STOVE LOGOS ae cera 79,611 1293274288) ares 566 
L956 Fat. teeta 80, 746 106,772,153 | 6.64 GOL || 106 eee 83,706 128,262,047 | 7.03 556 
IO EY paceman ita 3 82,088 133,492,277 | 8.04 GSS sll 1962 see ees 85,585 140,144,643 | 7.55 626 
1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


The provincial property losses for 1959-62 given in Table 18 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. 


18.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1959-62 


1959 | 1960 1961 1962 
Provinee or Territory 


Property Loss! Reported |... Leesterle teceiaat 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 

Newtoundland icici ied fe vce here 2,409, 232 1,421,354 5, 535, 260 757 1,026,077 2.18 
Prince Edward Island.............. 839,912 740,780 806, 429 566 901,550 8.51 
INOVE! SCObA Me. cate cee oh stab tyste tartans. ¢ 4,571,624 3, 661, 464 3,093,709 2,535 3, 863, 201 5.18 
New" Drunswick=; tosis emcee 3,726, 872 4,766, 056 3, 667, 612 1,972 3,155,172 5.20 
QUGDER, £55. sisac ens cabiersa <cumanaed 40,989,820 | 40,602,510 | 41,841,330 34,263 | 53,197,135 9.91 
CONGATIOS 7 hind Cree ten tee asta: 40,819,944 | 42,163,599 | 40,773,492 26,034 | 43,509,265 6.86 
ESATO Bs 305i conars ralabeld a git wo'e aie 4,502,141 6,080, 983 4, 884, 668 3, 876 6, 184,097 6.61 
Baska tchowatva fis onits or nasrer wes 3, 280, 579 3,132,065 4,741,201 2,100 2,799,614 3.01 
ISCEGE... 1. delervid Seon d RE Meats 7,102,221 7,630, 695 8,674,795 5,723 | 10,756,397 7.85 
British “Colamibiay',02.. 0500 vetees «> 14,859,552 | 18,290,383 | 13,494,934 7,612 | 14,346,870 8.65 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 1, 430,341 837,399 748,617 147 405, 265 10.39 

Cth 124,532,238 | 129,327,288 | 128,262,047 85,585 | 140,144,643 7.55 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
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19.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1960-62 
1960 1961 1962 
Type of Property and 
Reported Cause of Fire Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss!, 2 Reported Loss! Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ No $ 
Type of Property 
MAPETOENUAL te cote et tee ete 59,079 | 29,674,618 62,096 | 33,108, 236 62,353 | 39,414,601 
MEMES N TIS: Jee tein. ae. ¢ «sails wfasele sibs 6,210 | 37,059,794 6,828 | 42,119,107 7,077 | 44,406, 083 
Meta e, . t Ce CHAN, Sik «Seb Ree ob 5,383 | 10,577,827 6,766 | 13,176,606 6,413 | 14,331,437 
MPEMBACTULING + 9st. 2.4 hus has oe 1,656 | 21,976,307 1,664 | 18,338,086 1,692 | 19,292,093 
Institutional and assembly.......... 1,076 | 6,564, 462 1,232 | 7,204,244 1,148 8,494,594 
BTISCOUANCOUSERS . ces uk eieh oe vbass 6,207 | 22,052,926 5,120 | 14,315,768 6,902 | 14,205, 835 
Totals........ “abicgenesc negate 79,611 | 129,327,288 83,706 | 128,262,047 85,585 | 140,144, 643 
Reported Cause 

Smokers’ carelessness............... 31,037 | 6,559,352 32,659 | 6,693,799 31,637 7,448, 721 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 
BMADIDESC. Lyk cistern gemleied «ar Ss chen melas ote 5,864 | 7,517,063 5,950 | 7,492,539 6,171 | 10,564,570 
- Electrical wiring and appliances..... 7,652 | 14,016,353 8,527 | 15,276,056 9,977 | 19,259, 429 
BTRLOHES). (35 tok crores bas Siste} W aatets) als oh ts. 2,170 | 1,737,684 2,865 | 2,172,011 2,174 3,301, 857 

Defective and overheated chimneys 
iris G suiicc tne © aa at iy a eae Oe 2,734 | 2,739,957 2,833 | 2,958,347 2,562 2,929,994 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 1,322 | 1,025,169 2,022 | 1,882,717 1,449 1,353,921 
Petroleum and its products.......... 1,250 | 2,747,507 1,387 | 2,963,510 1,544 3,502,520 
Lights, other than electric.......... 1,558 | 1,982,009 1,430 | 1,203,066 1,739 2,403, 166 
RUMINAL bee aN ss + c.ch devas ceeie.s. s,s 2,582 | 1,679,481 3,199 | 2,259,427 3,297 2,429,957 
S{UEPALSEWT@) Cn 0701 Sg en 412 572,361 509 540, 627 314 392,756 
ixposures fires 6 os Shale aris. Esa. Ssh 569 | 1,163,810 685 | 1,891,142 448 922,316 
Spontaneous ignition 391 | 4,357,236 345 | 1,015,416 371 1,599,714 
MSP ONCIATISIT Sirs ose actotes folate cae. od 481 | 2,056,656 558 | 3,168,047 720 3,106, 214 

Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 

sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 

or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 
BRON eae Rieter a ce poco oe 10,076 | 12,705,978 7,788 | 9,852,449 9,731 9,829,122 
MONKNOW SRE ee ee RRS. ate fe cones 11,513 | 68,466,672 12,999 | 68,892,894 13,451 | 71,100,386 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Addition not accurate; breakdown 


for Newfoundland not complete. ° 


Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 20. These figures 
relate only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


20.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1963 


Notz.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 
for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


Premiums Written Premiums Claims 
Earned Incurred 
Class of Business [| 
Canadian British Foreign Total All All 
Companies | Companies | Companies Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 
Persona! accident............ 4,471,569 3,306, 207 9,348,610 17,126,386 16,923,572 10,302, 399 
Papiic liabilitvess. cael. t 14,533,713 11,079,382 12,757, 265 38,370, 360 36,327,798 17,795,508 
Employers’ liability......... 2,660, 890 2,608, 487 1,490, 884 6,760, 261 6,677, 499 8, 247, 803 
Combined accident and sickness] 89,186,180 1,779,001 97,367,986 | 188,333,167 | 186,968,631 | 138,360,875 
ROSE Poa ea a a a 451,374 2,818,948 2,269, 963 5,540, 285 5,652,528 4,095,867 
PEILOLIODH Od ces jai paw lieuieve'on 153,302,588 | 738,685,419 | 105,317,162 | 332,305,169 | 320,075,461 | 239,865,218 
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20.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1963—concluded 
: : Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written Warned tneureal 
Class of Business 
Canadian British Foreign Total All All 
Companies | Companies | Companies sch Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler— 
IBOtler .d..fiee joo vale eee 3,474, 413 843,920 1, 483,721 5, 802,054 5,599, 563 662,617 
Mechineny2* 92528 «624 ee tee 1,700,759 387,398 740, 820 2,828,977 2,598, 524 1,574, 680, 
Credit? S228 see is eee 93, 047 —_— 724,944 817,991 935, 982 375, 531 
Warthaus Keer tak cce-o nectar 6,188 12,199 14, 983 33), eL5 56, 418 263 
Explosion. Loe eeeh soos .at coe eee 4 5 114 123 567 5 
OTS OLY toe ene ee oneness 75,493 18,544 63, 846 157, 883 108, 847 21,908 
Guarantee— 
VACUITY tare ec eae ee tte 1,889, 412 983,215 1,924, 023 4,796,650 4,540,615 2,100,200 
SEO La crtecetor erence eterna 4,613,330 905, 909 4,055, 922 9,575,161 9,352,011 2,286,984 
arts as SOME te eee 376, 463 612, 254 4,577,126 5,565, 843 5, 568, 493 4,543, 165 
Inland transportation.......... 1,348,590 1,692,638 3,519, 226 6,560, 454 6, 445,505 3,210,991 
bivestock §:586 thee. cnde cee ee 181,999 144, 952 131,598 458,549 360, 353 175,679 
Rersonal property. per se sce 15,035, 309 13,981,159 20,145,165 49,162,633 46,938,035 29, 636, 653 
IPlgteslass, beeck ..5 os acre 1,174,692 878,748 773,320 2, 826,760 2,869,276 1,549, 489 
Rea lproperty: waetem tence 438,311 848 , 880 824, 549 2,111,740 1, 874, 307 773,626 
DICKNESS: «2. she eos ck oe tenn 270, 209 670, 144 1,664, 831 2,605, 184 2,517,948 1,111,144 
Sprinkler leakage.............. 86 38 3L 502 45 — 
SEH GEM. cc dee ene Neca oe eee 2,954, 655 2,148, 207 2,684,101 7,781, 963 8,014, 847 4,357,875 
PPIGIGUS: icc Peer. ae eee — — 61,318 61,318 55,928 _ 
Water damagé:::......b Sl.ce: os — 868 868 1,008 —300 
Weather. 4. Fes .Gee...2 Seer — 20 14,580 14, 600 14, 602 8,361 
WindStorna,, somes i ck ee 92,184 79 17,415 109,678 126,311 55,181 
Totals... 5..65.. eteaee 298,332,453 | 119,400,753 | 271,974,668 | 689,707,874 | 670,605,088 | 466,111,722 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 21 to 23 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 


acted by companies under federal registration. 


The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


21.—Total Assets for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1961-63. 


Ga WEst ate Pere ee coe vi dorciss a jarani 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 
Bonds and stocks 


Cash 


Other assets 


1 Includes marine insurance. 


Assets 


Canadian Companies! 
(In and Out of Canada) 


Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding. ................05 
Interest, dividends and rents, due and accrued................. 


1961 1962 
$ $ 
16, 150, 187 17,734,064 
13, 424, 558 21,111,018 
445, 238, 446 469, 383,069 
48, 275, 455 47,608,149 
36,101,126 31,510,035 
sah 4,577,934 5,001, 493 
31,217,271 37,314, 369 
aoe 594,984,977 629, 662,197 


1963 


17,726, 647 
25, 107,680 


491, 862,111 


53,937,900 
33, 532,050 

5,352,097 
42,616, 082 


a 


670, 134, 567 


pe a ee I er 
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21.—Total Assets for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 


Foreign Companies under Federa! Registration, 1961-63—concluded. 


Assets 1961 1962 1963 
s $ $ $ 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
LEA SURLINSSTTALIES ce: eae i acs a ee ee te ONE mn ane 2,774,290 4,138,742 3, 988, 247 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale....................0000- 2,275,289 2,537,268 2,301,573 
oncatancdsntockcren sys aay cael. ie SOPA Lies Atos Wagan Rae «tle 268, 301,969 278,740,925 281,790,990 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding................... 30, 913, 028 30, 413, 022 30, 153,580 
OSL sige | SBgg GIR --- b Glow G OL Ga SRIIPINIE, Onicha ae ieee See 13,551, 803 12,362,711 10,730,119 
Interest, dividends and rents, due and accrued................. 2,191, 833 2,563,701 2,579, 229 
OiHemASSetS int Cand dame My. ins Ree dae bi. Bella oda dle of 6,786,813 7,217,998 7,874, 669 
Totals, Assets of British Companies (in Canada)... 326, 795,025 337,974,367 339, 418, 407 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
PREMIRCO CALC sc hc MIRE Es ocd lh vRE IMM oocin care, afstthovetatiatal ndcbatat ae 4,237,769 4,338,956 4,436, 436 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale...............0..00 ee eee 50, 668 50, 214 49,739 
SGN SIA CS LORKS eerie chs tr <-snale tcp Pee ee eae inva Shan ohare’ ot tepeelerstater: 403, 748, 469 410, 947, 863 432,295, 284 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding................... 33, 656, 628 33, 957, 410 35, 810, 861 
RO SLO aPeS ee RA) Mee Renee, LR nk LODE sel ie 31,064, 419 27,861, 447 28,273,412 
Interest, dividends and rents, due and accrued................. 4,479, 204 4,686, 658 4,934,524 
MIGHT Sse area Mette ee ee em rir tte che ctaaiseauei Soma e 8,969, 620 12,348,098 15,726,937 
Totals, Assets of Foreign Companies (in Camada).. 486,206,777 494,190, 646 521,527,193 


22.—Total Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under 
Federal Registration and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of 
British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1961-63. 


Liabilities 1961 1962 1963 
$ g $ 
Canadian Companies! 
(In and Out of Canada) 
MVecenverOr inseLtledtelamne net. wire nose. . heats celaeee 128,672,289 145,750, 446 168, 480, 924 
Reserve of umeatned premiums... 0.0.0.0. cee teeta cess ween 149,512,395 157, 530, 968 167,349, 787 
ROGET POLICV=TESCE VES 5 cic cons fe ooo cate oia's viv s hale Me 10,771, 213 11,115,519 12,566,941 
BRUTE TVD ESTING Meets Be Ate ERO ae de aie eRe RL Pe ek 81, 810, 556 78, 899, 846 88, 122,003 
Investment, contingent or general reserve funds................ 27,631,165 29,014, 448 30, 966, 302 
Sept aestOCKep AT Cera tee yc scat icee acinomae oslo fats othe es 40,935,371 43,139, 460 44,375,673 
Amounts transferred from other funds.................2...000- 4,781,462 7,797, 462 8,306, 753 
SUT PLS TNA e eee Ee Ake one Peed ee ees Ae PETE SY 150, 870,526 156, 414, 048 149, 966,184 
Totals, Liabilities of Canadian Companies.......... 594,984,977 629, 662,197 670,134, 567 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserve for unsebed clalmsicdmar.,.cisichs ils. oe ood cos vo waver aee 70,329, 870 80, 887, 140 96,629,173 
IRESCrVeG Of UNGATNE PFEMIUMSS: ...c:ce es eevee vere ee ee es ve caer 107,501,174 107, 229, 340 105, 629, 894 
(CAR SCS OO) ECO gs Ros3) 6 err ce SO SRI CHIC Se ECT Fa AERC 1, 827,788 1,886, 752 1,981,244 
POETIC ETL GIT Sincecrpaclerint. Gree tetera ee MOAI CL TREE ENT 15, 217, 840 14, 862, 342 17, 236, 124 
Totals, Liabilities of British Companies (in Canada)| 194,876,672 204,865,574 221,486, 435 
Excess of assets over liabilities im Camada.................... 131, 918,353 133, 108,793 117,931,972 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
BPeserretOrmnsenp led Chali Sin 1... <n) 2 oa pass miowwasunet ho Seems 102, 605, 955 110, 437, 647 134, 248,709 
reserve Of Wneatned PremMIUmMS.-..... s+ ccc cents cmese cece ee aes 149,161, 348 154, 243, 652 159, 658, 616 
Reiner TolLenyanesen vies aire Cee Stee. SE LTD ES LOE 14, 817, 158 16,163,517 17,916,317 
“ind is FARGCAINEE se Sepa RS EAS ROE ak SON Grea SNe a, © Ree ea ae 29, 628, 220 29,675, 353 31,115,934 
Totals, Liabilities of Foreign Companies (in Canada) 296, 212,681 310,520, 169 342,939,576 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada.................... 189,994,096 183,670,477 178,587,617 


1 Includes marine insurance. 
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23.—Profit and Loss Account of Canadian Companies and Gain or Loss and Other Income 
in Canada of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance 
under Federal Registration, 1961-63. 


Item 1961 1962 1962 


Profit and Loss Account—Canadian Companies 
(In and Out of Canada) 


Underwriting Gale reccd be ees ee Potters ciclclte tees chstestole 14,105,882 —2, 662,163 —23,206,012 ° 
Add? ~~ interest; dividends'and rents... 0s. <0. sso see cltstee 20,702,695 22,621,366 24, 288, 226 
Received from shareholders!..............e.cecsevcees 3,088,744 6,095,089 3,407,545 
Gain in market value of investments................--- 3,384, 290 —405,394 1,148,621 
Gain omsale of investments sascha. 62 eee eae 1,859,795 1,918,500 2,285, 134 
Gains from Ober SOUnCES. 2.4) sick deena eres Eee 1,651,028 2,108,658 1,603,053 
Deduct: Investments written Gown...........cccccceecccecccees 253 , 468 442,384 191,860 
Dividends} torpolicy holdersay, se. sen o-oo. 45,.cet 3,343,001 3,980,564 3,378,811 
Income taxes Ya.8Bi 3k. i ee ee eb niche ceeaine Pees 9,064,074 4,340, 854 810,819 
MOSSES HLOM OLNer SOULCES See AA es Oo she crecisens alerts. 8,094, 145 6, 299,762 5,133,764 
Dividends:toishareholdersst:. st ets 4 ook cc esi roe os 3,641,432 3,779,659 3,866,645 
Ba Wy nad EE) 11 biel iad REDE Ne eta fo - SBeRe aged Nay MNS: Bil DEP U Pay chB y 20,396,314 10,832,833 —3, 855,332 


Gain or Loss and Other Income—British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Underwriting Gain. ..d% 545073: ba. asbndesaset: oe 5,637,944 —5, 559,989 —24, 530,316 
Deduct: "Dividends to poucyNolders.. .sc.cns sce eas dein etee 15,767 aa 13,192 
Income taxesi es fits en ee eee, Peet Ane 911,676 639, 831 —271,670 
Net'Gain ior Loss... beets chk atte ie designe Siete 4,710,501 —6, 199,820 —24, 271, 838 
Other Revenue— ' 
Interest, dividendsiand rents... s.r co eetie ee reer 9,541, 432 10, 385, 663 10, 845, 854 
1 


Sundryin comers cecrsge chk nto ie Seep eens , 088 18,971 197 


Gain or Loss and Other Income—Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Underwriting. Gains. seer ses 8 see xvas s tos Oe cee ee 21,837,379 15,508,319 —12, 447, 968 
Deduct: Dividends to policyholders and others................. 6,151,328 5,747, 684 5, 259,485 
Income tamese en. $82 . oes Ode ee das nibas ee aenes cons 5,016, 802 3,257,199 157 ,338 
Net.Gainsor Jioss:22...c72....0ienke.asod oe ee Bete 10,669, 249 6,503, 436 —17,864, 791 
Other Revenue— 
Interest divadendsrandirents sacra en reatter eer ete ate 17,382,442 18,350,053 19,494, 449 
SUN ry in COMETS 5 WOR ee sce. .ke Ret a ens ath Aes bee oe Pe 180, 686 197, 444 326,170 


1 Includes transfers to or from life branch. 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


For more than fifty years the Federal Government has operated an annuity service, 
instituted to assist Canadians to make provision for old age; this service is described below. 
In addition, various insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the Federal 
Government or co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Information 
on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export credits insur- 
ance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
Foreign Trade, etc. 


bv 
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Government Annuities.*—The Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, c. 132) 
was passed in 1908 and is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Im- 
mediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may be arranged to 
reduce by $75 a month at age 70 to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or 


associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 


wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 
Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety of industries and many municipal cor- 


porations throughout Canada. Annuities arising from individual contracts may be taxable 


in either of two ways: (1) if registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act for tax 
exemption on premiums, the annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered the annuity is 
taxable on the interest portion only. Annuities arising from registered pension plans are 
fully taxable but the employee and the employer are entitled to tax exemption year by 
year on their annual contributions to the pension plan. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1964, the 


total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replacements, was 


531,441. On the latter date, 90,607 annuities were being paid amounting to $50,922,505 
annually and 298,338 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount of 
purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1964 was $1,379,353,536. At that date there 
were in force 1,365 pension plans underwritten by government annuities, providing 207,865 
employees with portable pensions; approximately 26,000 retired employees were receiving 
pensions. The number of ‘certificates issued during the year was 2,470 compared with 
3,687 in 1962-63. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


24.—_Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64, with Cumulative Totais for 1909-64 


Total 
Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Contracts Certificates and Receinis 
Issued Issued Certificates Pp 
Issued 
No No No. $7000 
EW Cage eh 58 es a SS val oie fo layale a sistomiga Keteieta.ns 187, 453 287,949 475, 402 1,165,795 
OL SR Gee ne ee ee eee en ee ee 4,378 11,564 15,942 56,041 
PEPER RDAs Hehe: Uhh ah Cen Rere: hae Git be slave ett beebons 4,353 10, 007 14,360 48 523 
NN RE cee TE aera s iese hake wie fas od oe GicPe + Gas © #6 058.8 4,117 7,480 11,597 43,097 
Se DEE Eby eee a aes See ane eee aren on 4,296 3,687 7,983 37,003 
| ne en ee ee a es 3,687 2,470 6,157 28, 894 
Dotais, 1909-64... 00s... ise oie 298, 284 3235157 531,441 1,379,353 


te Ae 
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25.—Government Annuity Account Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Item 


Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year.................. 
Receipts during the year, less payments.......... 


Hund atiend.of fiscal yeatiers. 44: iadsaee oebacise 


Liabilities 


Value of outstanding contracts...............0008- 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


ee 


1,105,825,076) 1,156,867,225) 1,199,122, 929] 1,235,303, 906] 1,264,436,143 
51,042,149} 42,255,704) 36,180,977] 29,132,237) 19,825,784 


Receipts 
Immediate: anni ties.o:: notes amsae? - achat bet 3,991,755} 2,812,068) 2,465,933) 1,468,984) 1,054,824 
Deferredtannuities..s Asoo ceo eee ee. 52,533,797] 46,063,783) 41,007,852) 36,063,164) 28,358,312 
Interest on tun’. raat cc tases centre Coercion 42,805,366} 44,584,055} 46,010,743) 47,414,303] 48,376,632 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve.......... 189,340 —- —- — — 
Totals, Receipts.................... 99,520,258) 93,460,906) 89,484,528] 84,946,451) 77,789,768 — 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts........ 43,286,202} 44,985,028! 46,927,513) 48,854,763] 50,556,551 
Return of premiums with interest................ 4,114,357} 4,610,426; 5,189,647) 5,538,438] 5,626,064 
Return of premiums without interest............. 1,075, 438 939,012 872,639 961,182 875, 581 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to Consolidated 
Revenue. Funds nets weet eee es eee 2, 112 36,311 21,179 42,531 27,345 
Surplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
BUG eee eek te ee ete eae oe — 634, 425 292,573 417,300 878, 442 
Totals, Payments................... 48,478,108) 51,205,202) 53,303,551) 55,814,214) 57,963,984 
26.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 
1963 1964 
Value at Value at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts of of Contracts of of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested ordinary............. 43,540 19,529,333 | 157,424,941 44,490 20, 175,500 160, 951, 785 
Vested guaranteed.......... 33, 926 19,497,254 | 210,748,955 34,770 19,948, 381 213, 827, 284 
Vested last survivor........ 3,627 19885 7c 23,521, 426 3,574 1,901,790 22, 864, 648 
Vested reducing at age 70... 7,276 8, 157, 830 55, 402, 932 Hen 8,896, 761 58, 946, 376 
Delerreds nce ae: eae 292, 358 1 817, 342, 889 298, 338 1 827,671, 834 
OCRIS © cee eye 381, 737 49,118,134 | 1,264,436,143 388, 945 50,922,505 | 1,284,261, 927 


1 Undetermined. 
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Provincial Government Insurance 

Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown corpora- 
tion established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced busi- 
ness in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The aim 
of the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance designed 
for their particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only and 
the surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income for 
1963 amounted to $9,767,855 and earned surplus to $334,738. The total amount made 
available to the Government of Saskatchewan since the beginning of government insurance 
operations in 1945 to Dec. 31, 1963, was $4,609,077. Assets at the latter date were 
$19,267,375, of which $12,700,000 were invested in bonds and debentures issued by Saskat- 
chewan schools, municipalities, hospitals and the province. Independent insurance agents 
numbering 573 sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, which became effective Apr. 1, 1946, is 
‘administered by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. It establishes a com- 
pulsory automatic insurance plan designed to provide a reasonable minimum of compensa- 
tion for losses arising from motor vehicle accidents regardless of fault. It also provides 
public liability insurance, with an inclusive limit of $35,000 for bodily injury and property 
damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage subject to a $200 deductible for 
private passenger cars. Rates vary from $4 a year for trucks to $49 for late-model private 
passenger cars, and also vary for other types of motor vehicles depending on size and usage. 
From the inception of the Act in 1946 to Dec. 31, 1963, more than $70,000,000 was paid 
in claims. 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage 
to unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, 
bear and antelope. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. While both companies are Crown corporations, 
they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provincial 
Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta 
Hail Insurance Board. 


Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Section 4.—Pension Plans 


_ 


Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
most of the older plans were installed by governments and financial institutions, such as 
banks. Employers in industry began showing an interest in pension plans for their em- 
ployees shortly before World War II and from that time on there was a rapid increase in 
the rate at which plans were introduced. 

Up to 1948 the majority of employers made arrangements with either the Annuities 
Branch of the Department of Labour (see pp. 1077-1078) or an insurance company for the 
underwriting of their plans. Then began the use of the facilities of corporate trustees , 


(trust companies) to handle pension moneys, and by 1953 the amount of funds under — 


control of such trusteed plans had become a significant factor in the capital market and a 
growing form of savings. Trusteed pension funds are also managed by individual trustees 
appointed by the employer or through a Pension Fund Society, which is a body incor- 
porated under federal or provincial pension fund societies Acts, companies Acts, etc. 


Table 27 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1957-63. 


27.— Distribution of Pension Business between Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1957-63 


Life Federal 
Trusteed 
Item and Year Pension ye yk Sapir 
Plans or Four 
Annuities Annuities 
Plans— 
1D iptrcals Mee os trcn c iernn rae cn oe Gens ee ny ea ieee ae No. 548 4,355 1,478 
ODS Ke. ahem « MER eee A eee Late saree ad a «s 841 4,985 1,540 
O50. et ad ti bes OR, eee Oe ker gen nt MUNRO Veer ae “6 986 5, 850 1,568 
LOGOS Seersann oe chanere eerticns cet ater er a eae nae es 1,140 6,564 1,556 
1 EKay Petey ie, ere oy Ue ASO OME DR Pee ee Mili ie 1,363 7,305 1,513 
L9G2 a anti te ne ccteci emer ee eT r 1,547 8,276 1,437 
1963 ere ts ah) ees Soeete alin el gre cs 1,806 9,276 1,365 
Plan Members— 
1. 157 aber cons Phare WR ReGen a el Ch nc Ra eter gor ah coal ry RS No. 817,798 338, 440 179,000 
TODS me alate anaes siete lepe Sateen ne Craw ts Rav Sale REE RR 944,936 292, 853 192,000 
QHD 2 MES 5, ls ted SIE ee eR. hh SOLER SE 9 993,677 423, 484 204, 000 
TOC Qige eepercnctes', ¥ coreepeioeeraees «tet cree}. cron pt Oe 1,009,127 469,339 185, 0007 
BAY bp a a gab AN A 1 RA se 1,084, 842 501, 060 174, 000F 
19627, AVR IRELS. PERRET NS Foe OE ctoe ‘S 1,134,993 536, 886 161,090 
LOGS: eh goalie ciao eh come iGek clot sa ees s 1, 261,382 560,539 155, 586 
Contributions— 

LY Pecmorers 2 Reneench int Uses Cmbeyenigeane tre a Reds ban meg oe tr ane se ae $000,000 284 106 40 
LOOSE SFE eee Te en mae GRRRENg teen fe 345 126 41 
HOS 93. exnecteastcett dtd Cat oeeicie » deeiiee ee ee s 379 152 36 
TOGO) Sees eee. te cn ae a Eee leet ce nes hy 393 146 30 
POGT Ra TEENY, fel TO A AF ae <f 436 157 25 
LOG 2 hemes acne ica onc OR chavs cage Dudiolouay ate Greate Ve ee cs sé 472 172 20 
LOGS. scrt te cc csc ee ks NT ee ee ce 544 178 13 

Assets (book value)— 
LOST tet eee ee eet $000,000 2,298 756 495 
1958 «s 2,791 894 525 
« 3,200 1,062 560 
“¢ 3,616 1,208 600 
se 4,074 1,397 610 
$§ 4,573 1,606 625 
es 5,180 1,818 623 


Pension trust funds derive their income from employer and employee contributions, 
investment income and profit on the sale of securities. Expenditures arise from pension 
payments, pensions purchased from an underwriter on retirement or separation, cash 
withdrawals on death or separation, administrative costs and losses on the sale of securities. 
The funds are invested in federal, provincial, municipal and corporate bonds, stocks, 
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mortgages, real estate and lease-backs. In recent years corporate trustees have introduced 
the ‘‘pooled”’ or ‘‘classified” type of fund, which enables small plans to have their assets 
combined so that each fund participates in the diversity, security and yield previously 
available only to the much larger single funds. The trustees of a fund, whether corporate 
or individuals, may also purchase mutual funds. 


Table 28 shows the various types of trusteed funds and the income, expenditures and 
assets of the funds in 1961-63. 


28.—Trusteed Pension Plans, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1961-63 


Item 1961 1962 1963 
PREISECC UD IADA telat carats eicisl s)aic.cteyee a Goidiels. oS! eencraye & CAE chet ata hs re tS ERIS o's) Renta eae No. 1,363 | 1,547 1, 806 
Funded Trusts— 
(a) Corporate trustees (trust company)............0. cece cccceeeseees LO l.coe 1,487 
Mal mindiyidualsbrusteesies AEE oe LR Aes DAs Boh leh oes 5 eR eS s 211 230 249 
(¢). Combinations of (a) -andii(b))Fanid) Ober 6... 0.0.04. coe = serosa & aa orers 6 27 82 
; ROTIMION MUM CSOGIELICS tase | Meet eia One eel clue Oe wet ebila heat ceahe waeiewe vid = 86 38 88 
Barer ELIT Seat ee ee tee, Meee SI ok la 5 eatPe tts daece judd Whayaile ace vs se 599 735 912 
(EL TELU RVING Ion ee gh ce tree elite asi I ERR ER RCE CHIE iC Gc RRR Ih OL er en a S 130 185 255 
erm EURLELOTAY GRINS estes: Lake «arenes Scheuer muorst sac aim oo fecseeecbare Wear aie ie teraar Sich weakens 6 wrwieparovs “ 1,004 | .1,144 1,340 
aR eCENEL UX OLE CASTE Mant UTTA CLS Set Pere tre oe ete eae rash ake Lota orauer eles ic Ne hes here ercterd y's elev eietearessts . 359 403 466 
ane hebiv een plovees COVELCT. Fciicdoeeh wectinle wcldewiastomunn Loslaaaine oaelalt 000 1,085 | 1,135 1,261 
Income— 
Ailes UIE UNECE OU ELONS see oe ctetacsers aiepsteis 2 saline 1 ricidin abby yess hl eaaieeke Seb ecescis $000,900 436 472 544 
| ENIGADLLOAIAS © tetera Beans OD REC LO ORIOL a OI CRCICRE SS ROI EO CRTC Inice esc a earch ss 254 271 319 
FLAP EG VCO Ursa teeta eeads hse a os eae aiarsione we a ohye ge Bele sais ws nats ayy He 182 201 925 
/ SPESCET 8 PESEN | lat ee) Sean ne Ade, Eelhinae Pe aaron aa gael eg nee pa eR aaeRe e ee 180 206 237 
IN Gi ECHL OMISsILSIOMSECULIDICS. © bereits cola solsiacis 5 Ghetene onshe, nice sont Anis wrote Shela < 4 6 9 
SS ayn ee ae AE AOA, Oe TER A; ASE iets tars -vattde cob o cuts o «hace sale Beaks ee 4 3 6 
VOGAIS SPR COMIOS copa soo PG eis oe PRN yh eceiea a PEE eas se sees $000,000 624 687 796 
Expenditures— g 
Pension payments out of funds.................00 002 pays ance O heat 8 4 Seen ed $000,000 124 135 151 
BOSH Ol PENSIONS UNCIASEO sr lisesetevaie cases 56:5 seas syols eagsyarele cereals; » oie o aval eins. ol sus oo 4 6 4 
SAS UBVAL INNA WAISE Ca ae ara SCR rece Rita ee ee ie I. SE ss 34 42 47 
PA claairis ire tion COStS <2} bie. ss ci See eres asso oboe Sihe cba seh Pues mecca <6 2 2 3 
NEOMOSS OI Sale OL SCCUITUICS os. chaste ots cece eer reese oboe ttnde ss toes es 12 6 3 
WEierexnenditur estes tater sedens task ded ciapaehrtoetere, tein doeensee tine Mapereet t 2 2 3 
PROtAISs WEXMEMEGIGUTeS. aos 6 oo ess a hilets oeelle Biss odes, | aS 650 604 Shere $000,060 178 193 211 
Assets (book value)— 
EV. ESUMENGHIDPOOLECIUN GS, sald tout. fa cee ears deals ve one o Weneretd ote oAMem- all $’000,000 117 157 219 
investmoentian mutual funds: cee Pee sig oskttesae Oo otal ieke tele Selec crake ody ce 45 59 67 
TESTU Pye NS Sx PS RPS ee az ae CHES whale iohs & sles PREY 2-5 Ford oleecele Spamalot oF $000,000 3,041 3,292 3,620 
Bonds of, or guaranteed by, Government of Canada..............00+: 602 609 681 
Bonds of, or guaranteed by, provincial governments...............+-- 3 1,310 1,482 1,675 
Bonds of Canadian municipal governments, school boards, etc........ - 440 467 546 
OiheriCangcrianDOowdss. F455 tee eee hh. feels ehU te eee ek. oakle a 680 731 816 
INO ANACHAmEDONCS Rete irae mile kctaincs ctahata + Shs cron oke tee Calera lovetahncactrs “ 9 8 8 
re Wks ee ee Se patra tel ccc tra hun bod dic rode "8 TROT bds BAAS Ove hers ppbeterete ciehbas fo «ee $000,000 393 500 616 
Meee TUS GG CAGS  COLMIN OM rcic arte) a.) tysi.a ss & arate. eit 6 dina oabsts arapeilomyes trewibtars Ys 824 405 600 
WATAGIAHIBEOCKSs PFELCITeU | Seki! ix3 Lane aSsblaw s velaelosisaye se ehdine deteie sree f 18 18 20 
INon-Canadian stocks COMMON: J.ii. a sissies ea sls es vies celal selva slats A 61 17 96 
INon-Oanadian StOCKS, PECIETTEd 051. cece he cee sete wees sabe ee tee Has 8 1 1 1 
Metre Met te terse is acene cay tte Si ke Mtoe: < cio ne 51s ais) Selene whale) oi Shesiere wishes ao sua's $000,000 341 417 484 
ngured residential (NEA) 5 AE em pails c ohlels Caractere ee Moe Slates beta. oe s 229 278 825 
(VAR ETP Soot ak ey ae afte Cen ok rag ts 2a me ee En ne Irs Pao iy 112 139 159 
PIP OAE US ANU IGASE-DACKS! I chs Mo Maaicies ores oie «a siayein’o qacngecs ©.5 © pele n'y expe wishes $'000,000 33 34 40 
PSCC ROUCSE eee erie ca tee Le a bite otra D eichtes dun eatuatiows, oo ese menehie syale bachete o 37 42 46 
PRPC MIR TOCEIMADIG we. eo ac a's cava. cin cation etelausieue Sus siategs. OnE RAie nee sels a 21 24 27 
ast-currency, Dank and Other deposits... lc ecc see ccs edsc cesses Ges ccleees cs 44 47 61 
MOR Ry OL Gy ieee is rel OM sche clan tay) ciple aleyetercoga tasgan Oye, Srotelc, wie east yohe ee 2 1 1 
EI GAIS MA SSOUS: Nek 5s ae Rae halen sinus Sram alaieys w o's. Myeletardivbeepe Sit dtspe waht: < $7009,000 | 4,074 | 4,573 5,180 


1 Less than $500,000. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vi12 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian 
Forces and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the Minister and Asso- 
ciate Minister of National Defence; the duties and functions relating to national survival 
have also been assigned to the Department of National Defence with the Canadian Army 
undertaking the major role. 


Effective Aug. 1, 1964, the Headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force were integrated to form a single Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (CFHQ) under a single Chief of Defence Staff. The role of CFHQ is to 
provide military advice to the Minister of National Defence and to control and administer 
the Canadian Forces. 


CFHQ is organized in four functional Branches headed by the Chief of Operational 
Readiness, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Logistics Engineering and Development and 
the Comptroller General, who are responsible for advising and supporting the Chief of 
Defence Staff in matters relating to their assigned spheres of activity. The Royal Canadian 
Navy, Canadian Army and Royal Canadian Air Force retain their individual identities. 
The Defence Research Board conducts research relating to the defence of Canada and also 
undertakes the development of or improvements in materiel. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister, assisted by an Associate 
Deputy Minister, maintains a continuing review and control over the financial aspects 


* Prepared (November 1964) in the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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of operational policy, logistics, and personnel and administration. Four Assistant 
Deputy Ministers each administers a division of the Deputy Minister’s branch responsible 
for: administration and personnel; construction, engineering and properties; finance; and 
supply. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister are: the Judge Advocate General, the De- 
partmental Secretary and the Director of Information Services. 


The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on major policy 
matters. The Council consists of: the Minister of National Defence as Chairman; the 
Associate Minister of National Defence as Vice-Chairman; and the Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of National Defence, the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Chief 
of Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, the Vice-Chief of Defence 
Staff and a Secretary as members. 


Liaison in Other Countries.—The Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian mili- 
tary representative to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on 
all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada 
also maintains: (1) the Canadian Joint Staff London, representing the Canadian Armed 
Forces and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Chairman of which is the principal 
military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London; (2) the Canadian Joint 
Staff Washington, representing the Canadian Armed Forces and the Defence Research 
Board in the United States, the Chairman of which is the principal military adviser to the 
Canadian Ambassador in Washington, the Canadian National Liaison Representative to 
SACLANT Headquarters, and the Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee 
in Permanent Session; (3) the Canadian National Military Representative in Paris, who is 
the principal military adviser to the Canadian Permanent Representative to the North 
Atlantic Council and the Canadian National Military Representative to SHAPE; and (4) 
Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition, a number of 
defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are considered by the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which provides advice on such matters to the respective 
governments. 


Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence.—This Committee is com- 
posed of: for Canada, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Minister of National 
Defence and the Minister of Finance; for the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury; together with such other Cabinet 
members as either government may designate from time to time. Its function is to consult 
periodically on any matters affecting the joint defence of Canada and the United States; 
to exchange information and views at the ministerial level on problems that may arise, 
with a view to strengthening further the close co-operation between the two governments 
on joint defence matters; and to report on such discussions in order that consideration 
may be given to measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve defence co- 
operation. Meetings normally alternate between Canada and the United States with the 
host country providing the chairman. 


Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on pp. 154-155. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 
the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates of pay and allowances effective 
Oct. 1, 1962 are given in Table 1. 
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The allowances shown in Table 1 are explained briefly as follows. 


Subsistence Allowance.—This allowance is granted whenever rations and quarters are 
not provided. A married man living with his family uses his subsistence allowance for 
their maintenance as well as his own. 


Ration Allowance.—A ration allowance is granted when quarters are available but 
rations are not provided. It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


Quarters Allowance.—A quarters allowance is granted when rations are provided but 
quarters are not available. It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


Marriage Allowance.—The amount of this allowance is $30 a month for men and 
$40 a month for officers, subject to a reduction of $10 a month where permanent married 
quarters are occupied or $2.50 a month where temporary married quarters are occupied. 
All ranks may draw this allowance upon marriage provided the initial training period has 
been completed and the age of 21 years has been attained by men and 23 years by officers. 


Separated Family’s Allowance.—An officer or man while separated from his dependants 
for any of various reasons (i.¢., movement of dependants prohibited, illness of dependants, 
lack of suitable accommodation), on being moved other than temporarily may be entitled 
to separated family’s allowance at a rate and for a period depending on circumstances 
(7.e., rank, reason for separation, whether or not he has children, whether or not his family 
is accommodated in married quarters, whether or not he is provided with quarters and 
rations). The rates listed are the maximum. 


In addition to the above, Foreign Allowances of various kinds are granted to officers 
and men posted for duty outside Canada to compensate for additional living expenses or 
hardships incurred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. Isolation Allowances 
are granted to officers and men serving at specified isolated posts in Canada at rates de- 
pending upon location and circumstances. Outfit Allowances and Clothing Credits are as 
follows: Officers receive a single payment of $450 on appointment and Warrant Officers 
Class I, $270; men receive a free issue of clothing when they join and thereafter a monthly 
clothing credit or allowance of $7, Navy Petty Officer Ist class and above receive $8, and 
women $8. An Aircrew Allowance of $75 a month is paid to an officer or man undergoing 
flying training. For qualified aircrew this allowance may be increased to $150, depending 
on rank, if filling an appointment requiring active and continuous flying duties, and to $100, 
depending on rank, for maintaining proficiency. Submarine Allowance. is granted an 
officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an appointment in a submarine; 
the allowance for trained submarine personnel varies from $65 to $115 a month depending 
onrank. An officer or man actively engaged or undergoing training as a parachutist or on 
flying or submarine duty and not entitled to aircrew allowance or submarine allowance is 
paid a Risk Allowance at the rate of $30 a month. Medical, Dental and Legal Officers are 
granted extra allowances according to rank. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Royal Canadian Navy, in support of 
Canada’s defence policy, is to maintain sea communications, to defend Canada against 
attack from the sea, to contribute to the collective defence of the NATO area against attack 
from the sea, and to contribute naval forces to the United Nations as may be required. It 
is substantially an anti-submarine (A/S) role. 


The Royal Canadian Navy comes under the central authority of the Chief of the 
Defence Staff at Canadian Forces Headquarters in Ottawa. The Flag Officer Atlantic 
Coast, at Halifax, N.S., and the Flag Officer Pacific Coast, at Esquimalt, B.C., exercise 
operational and administrative command of ships and establishments within the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast Commands. The Flag Officers also hold the additional appointments of 
Maritime Commander Atlantic and Maritime Commander Pacific, respectively. As such, 
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each is responsible for anti-submarine operations involving RCN and RCAF forces in his 
Command, The 20 Naval Divisions of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve are under the 
over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with headquarters at 
Hamilton, Ont. There are naval staffs in London, England, and Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., to maintain liaison with the Royal Navy and the United States Navy. As a result 
of Canada’s NATO commitments, officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve on the staffs 
of: the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, at N orfolk, Va., in the United States; the 
Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, at N orthwood in Britain; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Western Atlantic Area, at Norfolk, Va. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast 
holds the NATO appointment of Commander, Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area. 


The strength of the RCN on Aug. 31, 1964, was 20,276 officers, men and women in the 
regular force and 2,875 in the reserve force. 


Operations at Sea, 1963-64.—During 1963, ships of the RCN spent more than 5,700 
days at sea and steamed over 1,000,000 nautical miles on exercises, training exercises, 


~ patrols and on passage; naval aviators flew over 5,370,000 nautical miles in 35,600 hours 


flying and made 3,836 day and night deck landings on board HMCS Bonaventure. HMCS 
Provider, a 22,000-ton replenishment ship, joined the fleet in September 1963 and, by Sept. 
1, 1964, four new Mackenzie class destroyer escorts and one Annapolis class had also joined 
and one was under construction. Conversion of two St. Laurent class destroyer escorts 
was completed in 1963 and one in 1964; three others were under conversion, which includes 
the fitting of variable depth sonar and helicopter handling facilities. Ojibwa, the first of 
three submarines being built at Chatham, England, for the RCN, was launched in February 
1964 and will commission in September 1965. The second was laid down in June 1964 and 
will be launched in January 1966. Five of nine CHSS-2 anti-submarine helicopters have 
been delivered to replace the HO48-3’s in HMCS Bonaventure. 


Training.—The major training establishments of the RCN are HMCS Cornwallis 
near Digby, N.S.; HMCS Shearwater near Dartmouth, N.S.; HMCS Stadacona at Halifax, 
N.S.; HMCS Hochelaga at LaSalle, Que.; HMCS Gloucester near Ottawa, Ont.; and HMCS 
Naden at Esquimalt, B.C. Men and women entering the RCN receive their basic training 
at HMCS Cornwallis; the courses are normally 15 weeks in length. Cadets entered under 
the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP) or College Training Plan (CTP) receive most of 
their early training at the Canadian Services Colleges (see p. 1095) or a Canadian university ; 
those entered on a short-service appointment train in HMCS Venture at Esquimalt, B.C. 
All cadets receive practical training with the Fleet at various times of the year. 
A University Naval Training Division program provides junior officers for the RCN and 
the RCN Reserve. ‘The cadets are required to complete two winter-training periods and 
two summer-training periods and certified specified courses. 


On Sept. 30, 1964, the RCN had approximately 828 men taking new-entry training, 
1,745 men undergoing other training in the various trade areas, and 655 cadets and 217 
officers on courses. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The recruiting and training of officers and men 
of the RCN Reserve is conducted mainly through 17 Naval Divisions across Canada under 
the over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with Headquarters at 
Hamilton, Ont. Naval Divisions are established in the following centres :— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., HMCS Queen Char- Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 

lotte (to be closed Dec. 31, 1964) Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 
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Naval Divisions, commanded by Reserve officers, provide both basic and specialized 
training for officers and men of the RCN Reserve. The Great Lakes Training Centre at 
Hamilton conducts new-entry reserve training afloat during the summer months. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the N avy 
League of Canada and supported by the RCN, consist of 167 authorized corps, supervised 
by 16 Naval Officers responsible to the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions. Instruction 
is carried out by RCSCC Officers. Two training establishments—Cornwallis on the East 
Coast and Quadra on the West Coast—accommodate officers and cadets for two-week 
training periods in the summer. In addition, selected cadets receive a seven-week training 
course at naval establishments. Sea experience is provided throughout the year in various 
types of ships of the RCN. In August 1964, the strength of the corps was 1,065 officers 
and 9,066 cadets. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Canadian Army in support of Canada’s 
defence policy is to contribute to and support NATO forces overseas, to contribute to and 
support the North American regional defence, to contribute Army forces to the United 
Nations as may be required and to undertake survival operations in Canada when neces- 
sary. The Canadian Army comes under the central authority of the Chief of the Defence 
Staff at Canadian Forces Headquarters in Ottawa and is divided for command and control 
into Commands and Areas with Headquarters as follows:— 


Command Headquarters Area and Headquarters 
Eastern Command........ Halifax (IN Sitti (1) ee Area, Fredericton, 


(2) Newfoundland Area, St. John’s, 
Nfld 


(3) Nova Scotia—Prince Edward Island 

Area, Halifax, N.S. 
Quebec Command........ Montreal, Que.......... (4) Eastern Quebec Area, Quebec, Que. 
Central Command........ Oakville Qnta. .:. deers (5) Eastern Ontario Area, Kingston, Ont. 
(6) Central Ontario Area, Oakville, Ont. 
(7) Western Ontario Area, London, Ont. 
Western Command........ Edmonton, Alta........ (8) Briven Columbia Area, Vancouver, 


(9) Alberta Area, Edmonton, Alta. 
(10) Saskatchewan Area, Regina, Sask. 
(11) Manitoba Area, Winnipeg, Man. 


The Canadian Army comprises the Canadian Army (Regular) and the Reserves. 
The Canadian Army (Regular) consists of a field force of four Infantry Brigade Groups, ~ 
headquarters and administrative, training and logistic support units. One of the Infantry 
Brigade Groups is in Europe with the NATO Force and is under command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. The Reserves include the Canadian Army (Militia), the 
Regular Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, the 
Cadet Services of Canada and the Reserve Militia. Additional to but not an integral 
part of the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges, officially authorized cadet corps, 
rifle associations and clubs. 

The strength of the Canadian Army (Regular) at Aug. 31, 1964 was 48,014 officers 
and men and the strength of the Canadian Army (Militia) was 48,561, including personnel 
taking the special militia training courses. 


Operations in 1963.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada has continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, the major units of which are the Fort Garry 
Horse, the 3rd Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, No. 1 Surface-to-Surface Missile 
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Battery, Ist Battalion, The Royal Canadian Regiment, the 1st Battalion, The Queen’s 
Own Rifles of Canada, and the 2nd Battalion, The Black Watch (Royal Highland Regi- 
ment) of Canada, constituted the Canadian Army contribution to NATO at the end of the 
year. The headquarters of the Brigade Group is at Soest and married quarters are located 
in the vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. 


The Canadian Army continued to provide forces in support of United Nations opera- 
tions as follows. (1) A force of approximately 870 officers and men forms a part of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East; its tasks are the patrolling of a sector 
of the Egypt-Israel International Frontier, the provision of engineer services, communica- 
tions, stores, transport and workshop services, and postal facilities for the Force. (2) In 
the Congo, 57 Canadian Signal Unit, with a strength of approximately 310 officers and men, 
supports the United Nations Force by the provision of communications, staff officers and 
other headquarters personnel; the bulk of the Unit is stationed in Leopoldville, with signal 
detachments at subordinate headquarters throughout the country. (3) Canadian Army 
contributions to United Nations commissions include some 30 officers employed in Kashmir, 
Korea and Palestine. 


A specially trained and equipped infantry battalion is maintained on standby in 
Canada to provide at short notice a force for service in support of the United Nations in any 
part of the world. In addition to its United Nations commitments, the Canadian Army, 
as a result of Canadian participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and 
Control in Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos, continues to provide approximately 75 officers 
and men for truce supervisory duties in Indo-China. During 1962, a Canadian Armed 
Forces Training Team was established in Ghana to assist in the training of the Ghana 
Armed Forces. The Canadian Army provides 23 of the members of this Team, the Royal 
‘Canadian Navy three, and the Royal Canadian Air Force four. An officer of the Royal 
Canadian Engineers is employed on map-making duties in Nigeria. A number of officer 
cadets from Nigeria and from Trinidad and Tobago have received training in Canadian 
Army schools. 


Survival Operations.—Since Sept. 1, 1959, the Army has been charged with certain civil 
defence responsibilities and is supported in this assignment by the Royal Canadian Navy 
and the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Defence Research Board providing assistance in 
research. (See also pp. 1099-1100.) 


A National Survival Attack Warning System has been established to give warning of 
animpending attack. A Canadian Army Liaison Officer is stationed at North American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD) Headquarters and Canadian Army Sections are located in 
the appropriate NORAD Regional Headquarters in the United States and at Northern 
NORAD Regional Headquarters at North Bay. All of these have access to early warning 
information which enables them to keep a watch over air traffic over Canada and the 
northern United States. Warning centres near Ottawa and in each province are manned 
24 hours a day. Dissemination of alerts to the general public will be by siren signals and 
radio broadcasts over emergency networks in the provinces. 


A Nuclear Detonation and Fallout Reporting System is being installed which, in the 
event of a nuclear detonation, will provide information needed to determine the areas 
likely to be affected by fallout. Information from this system will be passed to the public 
via the National Survival Attack Warning System. Provision has been made for an ex- 
‘change of nuclear detonation and fallout data with the United States. 


The Army also has the responsibility for re-entry into areas damaged by nuclear 
detonations or contaminated by serious radioactive fallout, decontamination work in those 
areas, and the rescue and provision of first aid to those trapped or injured. Headquarters 
responsible for planning re-entry operations have been established for target areas. Mili-> 
tary personnel available will be used to form unit cadres which will employ large numbers 

of civilian volunteers to form rescue forces. These units will provide basic first aid and 
rescue, decontamination, casualty sorting, and certain traffic control and other services. 
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Assistance and instruction will be given to those who remain in the damaged areas or in 
areas subjected to serious radioactive fallout. Planning is conducted in conjunction with 
all levels of civil government and agencies such as police, fire and health services. Pam- 
phlets have been distributed outlining the operating procedures for damage and casualty 
estimation and procedures have been evolved by which government agencies may use 
information provided by the Army to determine the resources remaining after an attack. 


Planning of emergency communications has been completed by the Army and con- 
struction of the various stations is in progress. 


Training.—The training policy for the Canadian Army (Regular) is determined at 
Canadian Forces Headquarters. General Officers Commanding Commands implement 
the training policies within their Commands except for that conducted at army and corps 
schools under the supervision of Canadian Forces Headquarters. During 1963, the basic 
training of 2,538 recruits and the corps training of officers and men of the Canadian Army 
were carried out at regimental depots, units and corps schools, and 10,796 personnel at- 
tended courses at the schools of instruction; 380 officers completed promotion qualification 
examinations; one officer passed the entrance examinations for the Royal Military College of 
Science; 79 officers attended the Canadian Army Staff College and five commenced courses 
at Commonwealth Staff Colleges. Qualifying courses for junior NCO’s were conducted 
under General Officers Commanding Commands and senior NCO courses were conducted 
at corps schools. Officers from the RCN and the RCAF as well as officers from Australia, 
Britain, Germany, India, Pakistan, Nigeria and the United States attended courses at 
Canadian Army Schools of instruction. 


English and French language training, which is available to all ranks of the Canadian 
Army, was conducted by Commands and CFHQ. The R22eR Depot (Language Training 
Company) conducted six-month French language courses for English-speaking officers and 
NCO’s and a number of French-speaking recruits and potential NCO’s received English 
language training. 

Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. When required, the 
facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. Under 
an apprentice training program, selected young men are trained as soldier tradesmen and 
prepared for advancement to senior non-commissioned ranks. During 1963, an additional 
497 apprentices were enrolled and 45 civilian teachers were employed to provide academic 
instruction for about 800 apprentice soldiers. Academic credits are obtained from the 
educational authorities of the province where the training is conducted. 


The training of the Field Force Canada airborne/air transportable element continued 
during 1963. Airborne continuation training was carried out by each unit in conjunction 
with unit exercises. Units carried out exercises during the winter under cold weather 
conditions. Parachute and air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint Air 
Training Centre at Rivers, Man., and courses in Arctic training at Fort Churchill, Man. 
Collective training for units in Canada was carried out during the summer months at Camp 
Gagetown, N.B., and Camp Wainwright, Alta. All-arms training comprised sub-unit 
and unit training and culminated in exercises at the Brigade Group level. 


Under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP), selected students are trained for 
commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular) at the Canadian Services Colleges (see p. 
1095) and at Canadian universities and colleges that have university reserve contingents. 
Also, units of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC) form an integral part of the 
campus life at most Canadian universities. These contingents are maintained primarily 
to produce officers for the Reserve component of the Army and receive training similar to 
that given members of the ROTP. 


Canadian Army (Militia).—The recently revised priority of roles of the Militia are: 
support of the Regular Army; provision of a training force; and assistance for internal 
security and the provision of specialists to assist in staffing national survival installations 
in times of national emergency. Militia training is intended to produce personnel and units 
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well trained in the basic military skills and techniques of their corps and in the basic skills 
for survival operations. In 1963 and 1964 funds were provided to permit at least 40 days 
training for all ranks and up to 50 days for key personnel. On the authority of the General 
Officer Commanding a Command, an individual of the Militia may, as a special case, earn 
up to 70 days pay. This includes seven days training for selected personnel by attachment 
to Regular Army Field Units in the summer or to Regular Army Static Units at any time 
of the year, and also attendance at summer camps. During the summer of 1963, 25,588 all 
ranks, including members of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps and high school students, 
participated in military and survival training. 


Royal Canadian Army Cadets.—The aim of the Army cadet organization is to 
provide cadets with a sound knowledge of military fundamentals based on the qualities of 
leadership, patriotism and good citizenship. Planning and the supervision of organization, 
administration and training are carried out by the Canadian Army (Regular); 129 officers 
and men are employed continuously on these duties. 


Training and administration of Army cadets is the responsibility of officers of the Cadet 
Services of Canada, a sub-component of the Reserves, and civilian instructors. As at Sept. 
30, 1964, 2,468 cadet instructors were engaged in these activities. Cadets take a progressive 
three-year course in basic military subjects at their cadet camps and selected cadets are 
given training at summer camps. In 1963, 6,984 cadets attended seven-week trades and 
specialist courses at camps in Aldershot, N.S., Farnham, Que., Borden, Ipperwash and 
Picton, Ont., and Vernon, B.C.; 1,449 attended two-week junior leader and special courses 
at camps in Aldershot, N.S., Picton, Ont., and Clear Lake and Rivers, Man.; 213 master 
and first class cadets attended the National Cadet Camp, Banff, Alta., for four weeks; and 
50 cadets proceeded on an exchange of cadets between Barbados, Jamaica and Canada in 
the summer of 1964. A total of 350 cadet instructors attended qualifying courses of up to 
seven weeks and 475 were employed in training and administrative duties at summer camps. 
As at Sept. 30, 1964, there were 68,399 cadets enrolled in 497 corps. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Royal Canadian Air Force in support of 
Canada’s defence policy is to provide forces in being for the defence of the North American 
Continent and the NATO area and the support of the United Nations. The Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force comes under the central authority of the Chief of the Defence Staff at the 
Canadian Forces Headquarters in Ottawa. The major RCAF Formations and their Head- 
quarters are as follows:— 


Formations Headquarters 
PIC RIOR ORRIGANG 2 i MB ads « ced + ob acd mat bo4 aac St. Hubert, Que. 
ane IOS ia! aie NN are eh oie oad” axils ait Metz, France 
aT OMe DOEGIC OMAR © rok. Loses sok ole oe ol ve ton nee ese Trenton, Ont. 
eae ate IOT A 0 IANILG Go Ete Oo tee ee On hee a eee Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Mraritims Air Command). ac ees; DERE ay A ERS Halifax, N.S. 
PePamine GINA heels, FEE BIR ee AD, MOS Winnipeg, Man. 


The organization includes 20 flying squadrons of the RCAF Regular and six flying 
squadrons of the RCAF Auxiliary. The Auxiliary squadrons perform an emergency and 
rescue role. Three of the regular squadrons contribute to the air defence of the Canada-— 
United States Regions; eight squadrons are assigned to No. 1 Air Division in Europe; four 
squadrons are required for RCAF transport operations at home and abroad; four maritime 
squadrons operate in conjunction with other forces for the defence of Canada’s East and 
West Coasts; and one squadron carries out Army support training, aerial photography and 
reconnaissance functions in Canada. 


The strength of the RCAF at Aug. 31, 1964 was 50,223 officers and men in the Regular 
Force and 977 in the Auxiliary Force. 
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Operations in 1963.—The RCAF contribution to the air defence of North America, 
consisting of three CF101B squadrons, two Bomarc squadrons and 29 radar sites, continued 
under the operational control of North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). No. 
1 Air Division, Canada’s NATO contribution in Europe, was equipped with eight squadrons 
of CF104 aircraft. Six of these squadrons were employed in the strike/attack role and two 
were employed in the photo reconnaissance and attack roles. 


Air Defence Command completed the build-up of the Pinetree Line radar system with 
the takeover of the U.S.-financed and -manned radar sites and the addition of five new 
mid-western radar sites. New and highly effective radar equipment was installed at 
many sites, enabling the RCAF to close down the operations of four Pinetree sites and a 
portion of the Mid-Canada Line. In addition, the Ground Observer Corps was disbanded. 
The Distant Early Warning Line (DEW) continued to operate as an integral part of 
NORAD. 


The RCAF Maritime Air Command during 1963 contributed four land-based maritime 
squadrons to the Maritime Defence of North America; three of these, based on the East 
Coast, were completely equipped with Argus aircraft, the largest and most modern anti- 
submarine aircraft in the world. A continuous program of aircraft modernization and re- 
equipping with improved anti-submarine devices was conducted throughout the year. The 
East Coast squadrons and a Neptune aircraft squadron on the West Coast participated in a 
number of national, international and NATO anti-submarine exercises and maintained 
daily patrols and surveillance of ocean areas adjacent to the Canadian coastline. 


Air Transport Command (ATC) continued to provide support to the Air Division and 
to the Army Brigade in Europe using the Yukon and Hercules (C130B) aircraft. Airlift 
support was also given to the United Nations Emergency Force Middle East and the 
United Nations Yemen Observer Mission using Yukon and North Star aircraft. In addi- 
tion, flying units operating Caribou and Otter aircraft were maintained in Egypt and Yemen 
in support of UNEF and UNYOM. In Canada, ATC aircraft airlifted Department of 
National Defence personnel and cargo over air routes from coast to coast. C119 aircraft 
were used for paratroop training of the Canadian Army, and 408 Squadron carried out 
routine reconnaissance flights in the Arctic and photographic missions for the Department 
of National Defence. Search and rescue services were provided in Canadian areas of 
responsibility. Of the 54 major air searches conducted, 46 were for civil aircraft and eight 
were for military aircraft. In addition, there were five major marine searches and 490 
mercy flights. 


Training.—In the year ending Mar. 31, 1965, the RCAF will give basic training to 
approximately 5,000 officers and men to meet retirements, releases and the introduction of 
new equipment. English language training on initial enlistment will be given to about 900 
French-speaking personnel—at Centralia, Ont., for officers and at St. Jean, Que., for air- 
men. Course length is variable, up to a maximum of 21 weeks. Advanced trades training 
is given within the service, training on specialized equipment is obtained also from in- 
dustrial firms, and some officers attend postgraduate courses at Canadian and United States 
universities. Initial pilot selection on piston-engined aircraft is given at Primary Flying 
School, Centralia, and basic and advanced pilot training on jet aircraft is given at Gimli, 
Man., or Moose Jaw, Sask. In the 1964-65 fiscal year, 170 pilots will receive basic flying 


training and 160 advanced flying training; also, 100 students will receive radio navigator _ 


training at Winnipeg, Man. During the year, under bilateral agreements, 35 Danish and 
25 Norwegian students began training as pilots and, under Commonwealth agreement, 
special pilot training was given to 16 Nigerians. In addition, the RCAF provided pilot 
training for 30 Canadian Army officers and 25 RCN personnel. 


Technical and indoctrination training for newly commissioned non-flying list officers is 
given at Central Officers School at Centralia. Basic and advanced trades training for 
airmen is given at the RCAF technical trades schools at Camp Borden or Clinton in On- 
tario. Staff training at the junior and senior level is given at Air Force College, Toronto; 
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the two formal courses are bridged by a correspondence, self-study course. Trade advance- 
ment training to help airmen improve their job proficiency and to qualify for higher trade 
groupings and pay is provided to Regular Force and Reserve personnel. Operational 
training on specific aircraft and equipment is given at field technical training units and 
operational training units situated throughout Canada. Semi-annual trade examinations 
are written under the direction of the Training Standards Establishments, Trenton, Ont. 


RCAF Reserves.—The active sub-components of the RCAF Reserves are designated 
as the Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. Six Auxiliary Flying Squadrons equipped with 
transport aircraft are maintained to perform air-search and limited transport operations. 
These squadrons would be used to support military and civilian requirements in the event 
of an emergency. The Primary Reserve is composed of Air Cadet Officers (ACO’s) who 
staff the Royal Canadian Air Cadet squadrons throughout Canada, of Manning Support 
Officers (MSO’s) who are employed for 15 to 30 days each year on career counselling duties 
at RCAF recruiting units, and of University Squadron Staff Officers whose main function 
is to train members of the University Reserve Training Plan (URTP) during the academic 
year. 


Each summer, approximately 130 first-year URTP undergraduates attend an officers 
training course at Reserve Officers School, Centralia. Following this initial training, 
specialized training is provided in aeronautical engineering, armament, administration, 
accounts, construction engineering, mobile support equipment, recreation, supply or tele- 
communications. Second-year cadets continue with formal or’'contact training which they 
had begun the previous year. A small number of outstanding cadets are selected for a 
third summer of contact training at a field unit. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Air cadet activities are sponsored and administered 
by the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civilian organization. The objectives of 
air cadet training are to encourage air cadets to develop the attributes of good citizenship, 
to stimulate in them an interest in aviation and space technology and to help them develop 
a high standard of physical fitness, mental alertness and discipline. The RCAF works in 
partnership with the League and provides training personnel, syllabi and equipment. 


The authorized ceiling of cadet enrolment is 28,000; the strength at Oct. 1, 1964 was 
27,600, attached to 367 squadrons across Canada. During the summer of 1963, camps were 
conducted at RCAF Stations at Greenwood, N.S., St. Jean, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Sea 
Island, B.C., attended by more than 7,000 cadets and 682 officers and instructors. A 
seven-week course for senior leaders was held for 240 cadets at Camp Borden. Under the 
International Exchange Visits Program for 1963, sponsored jointly by the RCAF and the 
Air Cadet League, 59 cadets were exchanged with Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Israel, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, the United States and West 
Germany. 


About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
scholarships provided by the RCAF and additional scholarships are awarded by the Air 
Cadet League and other organizations, which in 1963 numbered 68. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board, established on Apr. 1, 1947, provides scientific assistance 
and advice to the Canadian Forces. It consists of a full-time Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man, two or more ex officio members and nine other appointed members. The ez officio 
members are the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the President of the National 
Research Council, and such other members as may be appointed by the Minister of National 
Defence as members representing the Canadian Forces. The other members, appointed 
by the Governor in Council for three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry 
because of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 
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The organization consists of headquarters staff, an operational research corps and eight 
research laboratories, and liaison offices at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A. 
Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian scientists provide invaluable assistance 
to the Board by their consideration of a variety of problems. 


The Defence Research Board is a fully integrated and permanent part of the defences 
of the country. The Chairman is a member of the Defence Council. The Board’s funda- 
mental purpose is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with 
the general research activities of the scientific community at large. Its efforts are concen- 
trated upon defence problems of particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has 
unique resources or facilities. Existing research facilities such as those of the National 
Research Council are used whenever possible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The 
Board has built up new facilities only in those fields that have little or no civilian interest. 
Close collaboration is maintained with Canada’s larger partners; specialization is made 
possible only through the willingness of Britain and the United States to exchange the 
results of their broader programs for the less numerous but nevertheless valuable benefits 
of Canadian research. 


The Board operates eight specialized research and development laboratories which are 
concerned primarily with maritime warfare, guns, rockets and missiles as armaments, 
defence against missiles, research on the upper atmosphere using ground-based equipment 
as well as balloons, rockets and satellites, propulsion and propellants, telecommunications, 
geophysical studies of the Arctic, defence against atomic, chemical and biological weapons, 
studies of shock and blast, biosciences research and operational research. The Board also 
supports and organizes an extramural program of research in the universities and industry. 
Some 200 grants are awarded annually to Canadian university staff members for research 
on problems of defence interest and a special fund is used to place contracts with industry 
for research in selected fields. 


Research on maritime warfare problems, particularly those relating to submarine detec- 
tion and tracking, is carried out at the Naval Research Establishment, Dartmouth, N.S., 
and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. Research and development of wea- 
pons and defence against various weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the Armed 
Services at several establishments, the largest of which is the Canadian Armament Research 
and Development Establishment near Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities include 
studies of defence against missiles, studies of the properties and application of infrared and 
other detection devices, exploration of the upper atmosphere with balloons and rockets, and 
the development of rocket propellants. 


The Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment in Ottawa is concerned 
mainly with problems of communications which involve exploration of the ionosphere 
with ground-based equipment, with rockets and with satellites, and the applications of the 
science of electronics to military problems. The Defence Research Northern Laboratory, 
Fort Churchill, Man., conducts a variety of experiments requiring an Arctic environment 
including studies of the aurora borealis, communications experiments and rocket firings. 
Research on the defensive aspects of chemical, biological and atomic weapons is carried out 
at two Defence Research Board establishments—the Defence Chemical, Biological and 
Radiation Laboratories at Ottawa, Ont., and the Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, 
Alta. 


The Defence Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto are concerned with bio- 
sciences research, chiefly with raising the operating efficiency of man working in the military 
environment, and includes such subjects as human physiology, experimental psychology 
and research on clothing. 


Operational research is carried on by a headquarters group which conducts long-range 
scientific analysis of future defence problems. Trained operational research scientists are 
provided by the Board to the operational research teams in the three Armed Services. 
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Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research that are of foremost interest 
to the Canadian Armed Services and the program is under continuing review to ensure that 
cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close liaison is 
maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with produc- 
tion. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers, and Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Jean, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as 
~ Canadian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean was opened 
in 1952. In 1959, the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal Military 
College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 


The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a 
sound and balanced liberal scientific and military education leading to degrees in arts, 
science and engineering which are granted by the Royal Military College. The organiza- 
tion and training give cadets the opportunity to command and to exercise judgment. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads, the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the course are given only at the Royal 
Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for the final 
two years of the arts, science or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and the final two 
years at the Royal Military College. 

For admission to the Royal Military College of Canada and to Royal Roads, an appli- 
cant must have obtained senior matriculation or equivalent standing. The compulsory 
subjects are: English, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), physics, chemis- 
try and either a language or history; however, at least junior matriculation standing in 
French is desirable. For admission to Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, an applicant 
must have junior matriculation or equivalent. ‘The compulsory subjects are: English (for 
English-speaking applicants), French (for French-speaking applicants), algebra, plane 
geometry, physics and chemistry. In the case of applicants from classical colleges at least 
sixth year standing (rhétorique) is required. If a candidate has obtained his Bachelor of 
Arts degree at a classical college or has completed first year science or philosophy II at Col- 
lége Mont Saint-Louis, he may apply for entry into first year at Collége Militaire Royal de 
Saint-Jean. 

To be accepted, a candidate must be single, a Canadian citizen or British subject 
- normally resident in Canada, and physically fit in accordance with the medical standards 
of the Service in which he enrols. The age limits for admission to the first year are between 
16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a 
cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 
Personal interviews and medical examinations of candidates are carried out by Service 
Boards located at various centres across Canada. 


Most cadets entering the Services Colleges enrol under the Regular Officer Training 
Plan. Applicants accepted for entry enrol according to their choice, as naval cadets in 
the Royal Canadian Navy, as officer cadets in the Canadian Army, or as flight cadets in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. Costs of tuition, board, lodging, uniforms, books, instru- 
ments and other essential fees are borne by the Department of National Defence and cadets 
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are paid at the rate of $73 a month. On successfully completing their academic and mili- 
tary training, cadets are granted permanent commissions in the Regular Force but may, if 
they so wish, apply for release after three years of service following completion of academic 
training. 

A limited number of high school students may be selected to enter the Services Colleges 
on payment of tuition fees, etc. Graduates are granted commissions and serve in the 
reserve components of the Forces. Young men who qualify for Dominion Cadetships also 
serve in a reserve capacity. These Cadetships are awarded by the Federal Government in 
recognition of a candidate’s parent having been killed, died or been severely incapacitated 
in the service of one of Canada’s Armed Forces. A maximum of 15 Dominion Cadetships 
may be awarded in any one year, five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which covers 
first-year fees. 

During the 1963-64 academic year, 1,119 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges, 520 of them at the Royal Military College, 220 at Royal Roads, and 379 at 
Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 262 were enrolled in the Navy, 418 
in the Army, and 439 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
trains officers for staff appointments. The course is 21 months in length, with a student 
intake every second year. Although most of the student body is composed of Canadian 
Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the armies of other Common- 
wealth and NATO countries also attend. The system of instruction is based upon the 
study of précis and references, demonstrations and lectures, and indoor and outdoor 
exercises. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum includes national survival, 
research and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., is a per- 
manent establishment consisting of a Staff College for senior officers, and a Staff School and 
an Extension School for junior officers. The former affords professional education for 
officers normally of Squadron Leader and Wing Commander ranks, preparing them to 
assume higher appointments. The directing staff selected from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force is augmented by an officer from each of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Air Force. The student body, in addition to Royal Canadian Air 
Force officers, has ten representatives from the Royal Canadian Navy and one or two from 
each of the Canadian Army, Royal Air Force and United States Air Force. The College 
course is designed to assist the student to think logically and express his ideas with precision, 
both orally and in writing; to know his Service and understand the employment of air 
forces; to keep abreast of scientific and technical developments that may affect the employ- 
ment of air forces; and to gain a perspective of national and international problems. Lec- 
turers are drawn, when desirable, from industry, the Armed Forces, the diplomatic corps 
and universities. Instructional visits are made to commercial and military establishments 
in Canada and abroad. The Staff School and the Extension School are for officers of Flight 
Lieutenant rank. The 14-week Staff School course begins an officer’s professional educa- 
tion. The role of the School is to provide junior officers with the professional skills and 


knowledge needed at Flight Lieutenant and Squadron Leader ranks, and to introduce them 


to further professional studies. The student comes to the course with one or more tours 
of specialist employment behind him. The staff and student body are composed of officers 
representing a cross-section of Air Force activity. The Extension School was established to 
administer the Graduate Assistance Program, a course of correspondence study specially 
designed to further the professional education of Staff School graduates. The program 
has been developed to enable these graduates to consolidate and expand the knowledge 
gained at the Staff School; to practise skills of logical thought and the accurate presentation 
of ideas; and in general to prepare Flight Lieutenants for the acceptance of greater re- 
sponsibilities in their present or higher ranks. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., is a senior defence college providing 
an 11-month course of study covering the economic, political and military aspects of the 
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defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from the Armed Forces and govern- 
ment departments attend, as well as a few representatives from industry. Lecturers are 
chosen from among the leaders in various fields in Canada, the United States, Britain and 
other countries. In addition, educational tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the 
United States, Europe and the Middle East give students more knowledge of conditions 
and infiuences in their own and other countries. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 
services required by the Department of National Defence and the responsibility to ensure 
that the necessary. productive capacity and materials are available to support the defence 
production program. The Department also serves as procurement agent for the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily responsible for the purchase in 
Canada of defence goods required by other governments and of supplies to meet Canadian 
requirements under External Aid programs and other international agreements. The 
Department is responsible for planning and making other necessary arrangements for the 
immediate establishment of a War Supplies Agency should there be a nuclear attack. 
Military construction is the prime responsibility of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, 
a Crown company reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Procurement and construction contracts issued by the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion and Defence Construction (1951) Limited had a net value of $681,968,000 in 1963 and 
$448, 352,000 in the first half of 1964. (The net value of contracts is made up of the value 
of new contracts issued as well as amendments that increased or decreased existing con- 
tracts.) The net value of contracts in 1963 according to the various sources for which 
they were issued was as follows:— 


IPO OE 
Source Net Value Total Value 
$ 
Department of National Defence...............csccceeeeeeceeeneeees 522,277,444 76.58 
Department of Defence Production (DDP Votes)............sseeees 11,330, 201 1.66 
Foreign Governments— 

Talent Ge Steves aug et eras mics cs cleveaeusner cree iss onset bo ata erat ore dali atiniareter ars 96,867,595 14.20 

AES TAG LIA WO cla cs ic ote ence 5 cbs eo am alelets-alonolecvabal oad ad aabavat tte aie el ata 1,372,174 0.20 

Cie ee ees ee Fe oes Sa sis ie STeeM Oetmaas Sca.tos lehalidl di chatct al Total stahstetatl ate 36,931,901 5.42 
Canadian Sources other than DND and DDP— 

TUL eerenay WAV é leah, Boe rainGeoben Socemeneacactotoe Aeotaina sian eormpdan 11, 646, 125 Le 7(st 

ECTS De, MOTE area ee tee els she uvnlale ala avalon dare 'ale sere 1,542, 808 0.23 

HLOTATISE 5 stelstelaretele.s eistelota rates ale eiaieie ocle eis Oialeleta’s sisiniele.s\sioveinie acini’ « 681, 968, 248 100.00 


The $522,277,000 in contracts placed by the Department of National Defence in 1963 
was 2.7 p.c. below the value in 1962. The largest decrease was in the aircraft program; net 
value of aircraft contracts amounted to $167,545,000 against $205,252,000 in 1962. There 
was also a decrease of $11,300,000 in the armament program, of $2,100,000 in the clothing 
and equipage contracts and of $6,200,000 in defence construction work. On the other 
hand, there was an increase of $25,100,000 in the value of electronics and communications 
contracts, of $13,400,000 in shipbuilding contracts, of $8,800,000 in tank-automotive 
contracts and of $8,100,000 in fuel and lubricant contracts. 


Contracts placed outside Canada on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
in 1963 amounted to $56,180,000, which was 11 p.c. of the total net value of prime contracts 
issued. Contracts valued at $42,121,000 were placed in the United States, $8,107,000 
in Britain and $5,952,000 in other countries. Expenditures on contracts placed were 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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$523,551,000, an amount 13.7 p.c. lower than in 1962. Expenditures against aircraft pro- 
grams declined by $17,356,000 or 9.1 p.c., those for electronics and communication equip- 
ment by $9,973,000 or 8.8 p.c., and those for ships by $750,000 or 1.4 p.c. 


Of the $448,352,000 in contracts issued during the first half of 1964, $362,476,000 or 
81 p.c. was for the Department of National Defence and expenditures against prime con- 
tracts placed for that Department stood at $307,495,000. The Department of Defence 
Production placed $11,330,000 in contracts in 1963 and $20,407,000 in the first half of 1964 


against certain appropriations to assist Canadian defence industries; the major area of . 


assistance in 1963, which involved contracts totalling $8,800,000, was to sustain research 
and development capability in Canadian industry. Revolving Fund contracts amounted 
to $33,401,000 in 1963, primarily to make funds available in connection with the Canada- 
United States F-104G mutual aid program (MAP); Revolving Fund contracts amounted to 
$36,773,000 in the first half of 1964. 


Contracts placed for all sources other than the Departments of National Defence and 
Defence Production totalled $148,361,000 in 1963, of which $96,868,000 was for the United 
States Government and $1,372,000 for the British Government. 


1.—Canadian Government Defence Contracts and Expenditures, by Defence Program, 1963 
and First Half of 1964 


Notr.—The contract values include all contracts placed by the Department of Defence Production and Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited on behalf of the Department of National Defence, and the expenditure values include 
all payments made by the Department of National Defence against such contracts. ‘The net value includes the value 
of all new contracts issued together with the value of amendments that increased or decreased the commitments 
of existing contracts. 


Net aoe Expenditures on Contracts 
Program 1964 [ye ne Se ae 

1963 (First Half) 1963 (First Half) 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
PRAT CLA yest lie cro ste iehe ore he lei ee aoe eet oe mer enn 167, 545 141,601 173,544 111, 289 
ATMAMent 2Msaset sates oe cee thes eee oo oo oe 14,119 13, 410 24,139 12,581 
Electronics and communication equipment............ 107, 843 60, 962 103, 564 61,235 
S18 515 cic Se tate oho la teres Ue mR Te ares w atolobarotelelotaveteroper antares 41,209 18,795 52,753 19,116 
‘Pank-automotive eet sts coca er es eee coe ee 17,674 21,646 10, 802 21,589 
Kuels:and- lubricants 2h Svein ts cae ce eee 46,658 33, 559 29,151 14, 742 
Clothing ‘and equipageee remedies aecserie cecaie ts 10,754 5, 485 12,056 6,094 
Constructions teeta ie, Se ee ee 33, 229 18, 369 32,510 14, 872 
Other ag ke inc ceed eee ee ES ee 83, 246 48,699 85,033 45,977 
DO CAIS 2 cee tttcclsi« <cis Seieveleielorsickoies eae ova 522,277 362,476 523,551 307,495 


Defence Production and Development Sharing.—In 1963, $142,000,000 worth 
of United States defence production-sharing business was placed with Canadian industry, 
a decrease of 44.1 p.c. from 1962. The lower level in 1963 was largely accounted for by the 
fact that 1962 figures included $121,800,000 for Caribou and F-104 MAP aircraft orders as 
compared to $25,200,000 for the same aircraft in 1963. The total United States defence 
production-sharing business in this country during the five years of the program was 
$747,900,000. 


Assistance was given to Canadian industry for research and development projects 
(RDP) of interest to the United States services. Contracts amounting to $8,800,000 were 
issued in 1963 for this type of assistance, with expenditures totalling almost $13,700,000. 
These efforts resulted in significant increases in bid solicitation and submissions in the prime 
contract area. United States inquiries to Canadian industry increased from 8,290 in 1962 
to 12,858 in 1963, and responses by Canadian companies from 2,384 to 2,853. Prime con- 
tracts placed by the United States Government with Canadian Commercial Corporation 
increased from 1,088 to 1,130, having a total value of $84,600,000. In the sub-contract 
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area, solicitations increased from 3,108 to 3,385 and responses from 2,624 to 2,904. Sub- 
contracts received by Canadian firms increased from 1,769 to 2,075, valued at $57,300,000. 
Other prime contracts received directly from the United States Government by Canadian 
industry and other institutions totalled 100,000. 


Co-operation in NATO and RDP and Exports Overseas.—Canadian industry was 
encouraged to participate in supplying the defence needs of European and other countries 
in such areas as aircraft, navigation aids and engine spares. During 1963, Canadian firms 
reported the receipt of $53,216,000 in prime contracts and sub-contracts from NATO 
and other countries (excluding the United States) of which prime contracts accounted 
for $40,610,000. Sub-contracts placed in Canada by overseas countries amounted to 
$12,606,000. The major purchases in this group were for F-104G' simulators, torpedoes, 
Wortac spares, Caribou aircraft, vehicle spares, gyros, platforms, computers and aircraft 
engine spares. 


PART III.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (CIVIL DEFENCE)* 


The present arrangements for civil emergency planning in Canada took form in 1958 
following an analysis by the Canadian Government of the kind of military and civilian 
arrangements necessary to prepare the nation for the possibility of nuclear war. This 
review led to a major rearrangement of federal civil defence functions, together with an 
offer from the Federal Government to assume certain responsibilities previously borne by 
provinces and municipalities. The reorganization, which became effective on Sept. 1, 
1959, was based on the principles that: (1) civil defence was properly a function or activity 
of government rather than a separate organization as such, and (2) this function should be 
divided into clearly defined tasks assigned to the appropriate levels of government, and at 
each governmental level made the responsibility of those departments or agencies best able 
to undertake and discharge them. In July of 1963, the Emergency Measures Organization, 
which is the federal co-ordinating agency for all civil emergency planning, was placed under 
the control and supervision of the Minister of Defence Production and designated as a 
department for administrative purposes. At the same time, responsibility for the Canadian 
Civil Defence College at Arnprior, Ont., was transferred from the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare to the Minister of Defence Production to be exercised through EMO. 


At the federal level, the present distribution of responsibilities resulting from these 
changes is as follows:— 


(1) The Emergency Measures Organization is the co-ordinating agency for all civil emergency 

planning and for all federal/provincial planning. Its responsibilities include planning for 

continuity of government, all tasks not specifically assigned to another department of 
government, general liaison with the provinces, NATO and foreign countries on matters 
relating to civil emergency planning, and operation and administration of the Canadian 

Civil Defence College. 

The Department of National Defence, more particularly the Army, has a primary role 

in survival operations and has been delegated the responsibility for a substantial number 

of functions that are technical in character, e.g., warning and fallout reporting. 

(3) The Department of National Health and Welfare has the duty of advising and assisting 

provincial authorities with respect to the provision of emergency health and welfare 

services. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for providing advice and assistance 

to provinces concerning the preservation of law and order, and the control of road traffic 

under emergency conditions. 

(5) Other federal departments and agencies have duties that relate chiefly to carrying on 
essential functions or to maintaining the country’s economic life under conditions of nuclear 
attack, e.g., the Department of Defence Production, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Finance, the Bank of Canada, the Department of Transport, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and the Department of Labour in consultation with the Na- 
tional Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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* Prepared (November 1964) by the Director of the Emergency Measures Organization, Ottawa. 
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Certain emergency functions of government are a projection of normal provincial 
peacetime responsibility. In these fields, provinces and municipalities have more exper- 
ience and knowledge of local conditions and problems than have the Federal Government 
and its agencies. The following represents responsibilities of this kind, and are the concern 
of provincial authorities with such federal assistance as may be necessary :— 


(1) Preservation of law and order and the prevention of panic by the use of provincial and 
municipal police and special constables, with whatever support is necessary and feasible 
from the RCMP and the Armed Services at provincial request. 

(2) Control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy fallout, including 
special measures to assist in the emergency movement of people from areas likely to be 
attacked or affected by heavy fallout. 

(3) Reception services, including arrangements for providing accommodation, emergency 
feeding and other emergency supplies and welfare services for people who have lost or 
left their homes or who require assistance because of the breakdown of normal facilities. 

(4) Organization and control of medical services, hospitals and public health measures. 

(5) Maintenance, clearance and repair of highways. 

(6) Organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water and 

sewerage systems. 

Organization of municipal and other fire-fighting services, and control over and direction 

of these services in wartime, except in damaged or heavy fallout areas, where fire-fighting 

services would be under the ‘direction of the Army as part of the re- -entry operation. 
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The federal civil emergency planning organization consists of a Cabinet Committee on 
Emergency Plans to give policy guidance in all areas of civil emergency planning, the 
federal Emergency Measures Organization, and departmental planning staffs. The 
Emergency Measures Organization has a headquarters staff in Ottawa and regional offices 
in each provincial capital which are responsible for co-ordinating the planning of federal 
departments and agencies in the provinces and maintaining liaison with both the appropriate 
provincial and military authorities. The organization has an officer in Paris attached to 
the Canadian Delegation to maintain liaison with other NATO countries and to keep 
abreast of developments in these countries. Liaison with the United States is carried out 
by headquarters staff in Ottawa. 


In order to assist provinces and municipalities in the development of emergency plans, 
the Emergency Measures Organization administers a program of grants under which the 
Federal Government may pay up to 75 p.c. of the cost of approved civil defence projects. 


To provide the public with information on survival measures, shelter designs and re- 
lated matters, EMO and other federal agencies have published a variety of leaflets and pam- 
phlets. Those most widely distributed are Survival in Likely Target Areas, Simpler Shel- 
ters, 11 Steps to Survival, Your Basement Fallout Shelter, and Fallout on the Farm, which 
cover a variety of subjects ranging from construction of shelters to the effects of radioactive 
fallout on agriculture. Copies of these publications are made available to the public 
through the provincial civil defence organization in each provincial capital. 


The Emergency Supply Planning Branch of the Department of Defence Production 
has the responsibility to plan for a War Supplies Agency which, in time of war, would 
control the distribution and use of essential supplies, their prices and their rationing, as 
required. 


In order to ensure the continuity of civilian governmental authority in an emergency, 
emergency facilities are available for the Federal Government in the Ottawa area, and in 
six regions. In this context, regional boundaries correspond with provincial boundaries. 
To ensure continuity of communications, an Emergency National Telecommunications 
Organization has been established within the Department of Transport. Under its author- 
ity, the CBC has developed plans for emergency broadcasting, at any time, to all areas of 
Canada. 
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PART. I.—OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Books About Canada 


This basic list of books about Canada, contributed by the National Library (November 
1964), includes a selection of over 450 titles of publications grouped alphabetically by author 
and arranged under the subject classifications of Biography, Country and People, Eco- 
nomics, External Relations, Government and Politics, History, Literature and the Arts, 
and General Reference Works. The selection represents many aspects of Canadian life, 
emphasizes the latest editions of books published within the past ten years, and includes 
titles issued in either or both English and French, accompanied by the publisher’s address. 
For additional titles, the reader should consult one or more of the bibliographical collections 
listed below under the heading ‘‘General Reference Works’’, particularly the monthly or 
annual editions of Canadiana published by the National Library. 


Biography 


BARNARD, Julienne. Mémoires Chapais. Montréal, Fides, 1961. 2 v. 
Beat, J. R. The Pearson phenomenon. Toronto, Longmans, 1964. 210 p. 
Bécin, abbé Emile. Francois de Laval. Québec, Presses universitaires Laval, 1959. 222 p. 


Benoit, Pierre. Lord Dorchester (Guy Carleton). Montréal, Editions H.M.H., 1961. 203p. (Figures 
canadiennes, 5) 


BILoDEAU, Rosario. Champlain. Montréal, Editions H.M.H., 1961. 198 p. (Figures canadiennes, 6) 
BoucuarD, T. D. Mémoires de T.D. Bouchard. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1960. 3 v. 


CampsELL, Marjorie Wilkins. McGillivray, Lord of the Northwest. 'Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1962. 
337 p. 


Careess, J. M.S. Brown of the Globe. Toronto, Macmillan, 1959-63. 2 v. 
CrriGHTon, Donald. John A. Macdonald. Toronto, Macmillan, 1952-55. 2 v. 


Daroz, J. W. Laurier; a study in Canadian politics. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1963. 109 p. 
(Carleton library, 3) 


Dawson, R. M. William Lyon Mackenzie King; a political biography. Vol. 1, 1874-1923. Vol. 2, 
1923-1932 by H. Blair Neatsy. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1958-1963. 2 v. 
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Dionne, N. E. Champlain. Rev. by Ralph Fizrniry. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1963. 
299 p. (Canadian university paperbooks, 13) 


Eccises, W. J. Frontenac. Traduit par Francoise de Tilly. Montréal. Keditions H.M.H., 1962. 
185 p. (Figures canadiennes, 8) 


Eccirs, W. J. Frontenac, the courtier governor. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1959. 406 p. 


FRASER, Simon. The letters and journals of Simon Fraser, 1806-1808. Edited with an introduction 
by W. Kaye Lams. Toronto, Macmillan, 1960. 292 p. 


GRAHAM, Roger. Arthur Meighen, a biography. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1960-63. 3 v. (Vol. 3 not 
yet published) 


Gray, J. M. Lord Selkirk of Red River. Toronto, Macmillan, 1963. 388 p. 
Harkness, Ross. J. H. Atkinson of the Star. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1963. 390 p. 


Hurtcuison, Bruce. The incredible Canadian; a candid portrait of Mackenzie King. Toronto, Longmans, 
1952. 454 p. 


Jackson, A. Y. A painter’s country; autobiography. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1958. 172 p. 


Kitsourn, William. The Firebrand; William Lyon Mackenzie and the rebellion in Upper Canada. 
Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1956. 283 p. 


Kurnck, C. F. Tecumseh: fact and fiction in early records. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
1961. 246 p. 


LAMONTAGNE, Roland. La Galissoniére et le Canada. Montréal, Presses de 1’ Université de Montréal, 
1962. 104 p. 


La RoquE DE RoQUEBRUNE, Robert. Testament de mon enfance. 2° 6d. Montréal, Fides, 1958. 
182 p. (Collection du Nénuphar) 


La Roqut DE RoQUEBRUNE, Robert. Testament of my childhood. Translated by Felix Water. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1964. 160 p. (Canadian university paperbooks, 20) 


Macxkenzigz, Sir Alexander. First man west; Alexander Mackenzie’s journal of his voyage to the Pacific 
Coast of Canada in 1798. Edited by Walter SHrprr. Montreal, McGill University Press, 1963. 
366 p. 


Macteop, Margaret, and Morton, W. L. Cuthbert Grant of Grantown, warden of the Plains of Red 
River. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1963. 174 p. 


McNavaut, Kenneth. A prophet in politics; a biography of J. S. Woodsworth. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1959. 339 p. 


Massry, Vincent. What’s past is prologue; memoirs. Toronto, Macmillan, 1963. 540 p. 


Newman, P. C. Flame of power; intimate profiles of Canada’s greatest businessmen. Toronto, Long- 
mans, 1959. 264 p. 


OstrR, E. B. Louis Riel, un homme a pendre. Traduit de l’anglais par Rossel Vien. Montréal, 
Fditions du Jour, 1964. 295 p. (Collection L’ Histoire vivante, 2) 


OstER, E. B. The man who had to hang, Louis Riel. Toronto, Longmans, 1961. 320 p. 


Our living tradition. First to fourth series. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1957-1962. 4 v. 
in 38. (Public lectures given at Carleton University on prominent Canadians) 


Poprsg, Sir Joseph. Public servant; the memoirs of Sir Joseph a Edited and completed by Maurice 
Porn. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1960. 312 


Port, Maurice. Soldiers and politicians; memoirs. eronts University of Toronto Press, 1962. 
462 p. 

Roserts, Leslie. Le chef; une biographie politique de Maurice L. Duplessis. Traduit de l’anglais par 
Jean Paré. 2eéd. Montréal, Editions du Jour, 1963. 195 p. 


Roserts, Leslie. The Chief; a political biography of Maurice Duplessis. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 
1963. 205 p. 


Stanitey, G. F. G. Louis Riel. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1963. 433 p. 


Stewart, Margaret, and Frencu, Doris. Ask no quarter; a biography of Agnes Macphail. Toronto, 
Longmans, 1959. 311 p. 


Tuomson, D.C. Alexander Mackenzie, clear Grit. Toronto, Macmillan, 1960. 436 p. 


Watuaceg, William Stewart, ed. The Macmillan dictionary of Canadian biography. 3d ed. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1963. 822 p. 


Watkins, KE. Fk. B. Bennett, a biography. Toronto, Kingswood House, 1963. 271 p. 


Country and People 


ANGERS, Pierre. Problémes de culture au Canada francais. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1960. 117 p. 
BarBEAU, Marius. I have seen Quebec. Toronto, Macmillan, 1957. 1 v. (unpaged) 
BaRBEAU, Marius. J’ai vu Québec. Québec, Librairie Garneau, 1957. 1 v. (non paginé) 
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Berton, Pierre. The mysterious North. New York, Knopf, 1956. 345 p. 

Brrp, W. R. These are the Maritimes. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1959. 333 p. 

BLANCHARD, Raoul. Le Canada francais. Paris, Fayard, 1960. 316 p. (Les Temps et les destins) 
BursHeEn, B. R., ed. Canadian society, sociological perspectives. Toronto, Macmillan, 1961. 622 p. 


BovussarD, Léon. Canada’s hour. Montréal, Editions Leméac, 1960. 39,148 p. (Collection Images 
de mon pays, 2 

BoussarpD, Léon. L’heure du Canada. Montréal, Editions Leméac, 1960. 39, 148 p. (Collection 
Images de mon pays, 2) 

Brown, a W., ed. Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1950. 621 p. (United Nations 
series 


Brown, Gwethalyn Graham, and CuHaput-Rouianp, Solange. Dear enemies; a dialogue on French 
and English Canada. Toronto, Macmillan, 1963. 112 p. 


Brunet, Michel. Canadians et Canadiens; études sur l’ histoire et la pensée des deux Canadas. Montréal, 
Fides, 1960. 175 p. (Bibliothéque économique et sociale) 


Brunet, Michel. La présence anglaise et les Canadiens. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1958. 292 p. 

_Canapa. Department of Forestry. Native trees of Canada. 6thed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 

- 291 p. 

Canapa. Ministére des Foréts. Arbres indigénes du Canada. 3¢ éd. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine, 1961. 289 p. 
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Section 2.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency and 
banking, navigation, transportation, radio, population and national defence are con- 
stitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources of information with which to communicate. Other fields of effort 
such as the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, 
and health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces and data may be obtained 
concerning the individual provincial efforts in these fields from the respective provincial 
government departments. However, certain federal departments are also concerned with 
specific aspects of these subjects and, as in the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. The Govern- 
ment of Canada, while not administering the resources within the provincial boundaries, 
co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, 
especially production data on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, 
and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within partic- 
ular provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of livestock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in point; 
in forestry, questions on forest research, forest fire protection and reforestation offer good 
examples. 


Certain Federal Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of 
their work and the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily 
as information or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. The Departments of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and such agencies as the National Gallery of Canada, the National 
Museum of Canada, the National Library, and the National Research Council, while 
not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent 
than most of the remaining government departments, although several of the latter have 
publicity branches. 


Thus, inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be forwarded to the 
Information and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
Inquiries to federal sources for information not of a statistical nature should be sent as a 
general rule to the individual departments and agencies of government which are listed, 
with their functions, at pp. 104-123 of this publication. Inquiries relating to provincial 
efforts may be directed to the provincial government department concerned. Inquiries 
about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed to the Northern Admin- 
istration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, has charge of the sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government 
of Canada that are issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public docu- 
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ments and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to 
receive them. The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publica- 
tions made in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery 
Act and Sect. 7(e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to date and 
approved by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 


In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer issues the Daily Checklist of 
Government Publications which records for the information of the public service, libraries, 
etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon release. Those authorized 
by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publications receive the Daily 
Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase an annual subscription 
to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer also issues the Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Publica- 
tions, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, public documents and papers not 
of a confidential nature published at government expense, an Annual Catalogue (in January) 
listing all publications issued during the previous year, as well as sectional catalogues and 
selected titles bulletins advertising new government publications. 


The Queen’s Printer is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
for Hconomic Co-operation and Development; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee; the Organization of American States (Pan American Union); the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the New Zealand Government; the International 
Labour Organization; the World Meteorological Organization; and the International Tele- 
communication Union. 


Canadian Government and international organizations publications may be obtained 
from Queen’s Printer bookstores located in Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver (see imprint on p. ii), or by mail from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics acts 
as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect to the sale of DBS publications. Reports 
of the Bureau cover all aspects of the national economy; the Canada Year Book and Official 
Handbook Canada constitute authoritative compendiums of information on the institutions 
and economic and social development of Canada. 


DBS publications are listed with their prices in the Queen’s Printer’s Catalogue of 
Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily Bulletin and Weekly Bulletin, prepared 
by the Information and Public Relations Division, are designed to serve persons wishing 
to keep closely informed on the full range of published information issued by the Bureau; 
the annual subscription price of each is $1. Subscription orders for DBS publications 
or orders for single copies should be addressed to the Publications Distribution Unit, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and should contain the necessary remittance in 
the form of a cheque or money order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Provincial Government Publications.—Most provincial government publications may 
by obtained from the Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland.............. St. John’s Ontario... ©. ste og., : Toronto 
Prince Edward Island......Charlottetown RlanipO Dg. at ere Winnipeg 
INOV SE, SCOtiB). 2a.. ..t02s. 2 oe: Halifax Saskatchewan.............. Regina 
New Brunswick............ Fredericton ‘Alberta to alec ads, tocaun: Edmonton 


Cuéebeces! (a, Vcmarken Hated Quebec British:Golumbiaccni. oss.2 Victoria 
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Nore.—In the ‘Federal Data’’ column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major 
source. 


Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division ; 


Dept. of Defence Production 
Information Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 


Information and Consumer Service For broad general information in 
Dept. of Forestry regard to particular provinces, appli- 
Information and Technical Serv- cation should be made to: Nfld., 

sean Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Dept. of Industry BROAD GENERAL Tourist and Information Bureau; 

; Information’ Division oe. N.S., Dept. of Provincial Secretary; 
‘Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- FOR ION N.B., Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
veys / Si Travel Bureau; Que., Dept. of 
Editorial and Information Division fis 3 Industry and Commerce, Bureau of 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare —\ a2. 5 oa) Statistics, or Dept. of Tourism, Game 


and Fish; Ont., Dept. of Economics 
and Development, or Dept. of Tour- 
ism and Information; Man., Dept. 
of Industry and Commerce or Dept. 
of Provincial Secretary; Sask., Dept. 


Information Services 
Dept. of National Revenue 
Taxation Division, Information 
Service 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 


tickal Resources INSTITUTIONS of Industry and Information or 
Information Services Division Executive Council; Alta., Dept. of 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce Industry and Development; BC, 
Trade Publicity Branch Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Queen’s Printer (Canada Gazette, Trade, and Commerce, Bureau of 
Statutes of Canada, etc.) Economics and Statistics. 


National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all sub- 
jects) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


— 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (mortgage loans for 
new farm houses) 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 


fT 


loans) ay of Mines, Agriculture, 
Dept. of Forestry and Resources 
Director of ARDA (information on P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask., Alta.:— 


Agricultural Rehabilitation and Depts. of Agriculture 
Development Act Administra- Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


ee AGRICULTURE cpctates ae na 
Dek hee eranch General and 4 Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
“Sen i: aieke a te kan Ont ED Be Sn eae Farm 
ept. of Trade and Commerce o8 t. iiture, 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) and Information Branch 
ree oe Corporation (mortgage Mameraljertag! Agriculture and 
Gans se FOR ys 
National Research Council B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


—— 
oa 


Dept. of Northern Affairs ue | 
National Resources 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Polar Continental Shelf Project 
Dominion Observatories 


—— Pvt of eae 

urveys an apping Branc 

Geographical Branch ARCTIC 
Marine Sciences Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept of Retenel Daiones F 

irector, Information Service , oe 
Defence Research Board ARCTIC—concel. 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Dept. of Public Works 
Building Construction Branch 
Dept. of Transport (airports, weather 
stations, navigation, supply) 
Information Services 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
North, snow and ice) 


National Film Board 


f Nfld. : Soe ieee: oir Pe. 
National Gallery of Canada (collec- ee os sighing wer 
tions, exhibitions of works of Que. :—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
art) 2 Ont.:—Province of Ontario Council 
Canada Council P ARTS— forthe Wilts 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- PERFORMING Man.:—Manitoba Arts Council 
tional Resources i AND Sask.:—Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Northern Administration Branch (Education) 
(Eskimo arts—visual only) VISUAL Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
Queen’s Printer (National Gallery tary, Cultural Development 
exhibition catalogues, repro- Branch 
ductions of paintings, etc.) B.C.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys f : ; 
Maas Observatory, Ottawa, N.B. :- Ache | of New Bruns- 
WE: wic 


National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio astronomy) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 


Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
publications) 


Dept. of Transport 
Civil Aviation Branch (control: 
licensing; airports and air navi- 
ation facilities) 
Information Services 
Air Canada 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Aircraft Branch 
Dept. of Industry 
Aircraft Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 


ASTRONOMY 


Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, B.C. 

Dominion Radio Astrophysical 
Observatory, Penticton, B.C. 


Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Eldorado Mining and _ Refining 

Limited 


ae ci fig Site and Aeronautical 

arts Livision 

Dept. of National Defence AVIATION 
Director, Information Service 


Que. :—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Quebec Society of Astronomy 
an.:—University of Manitoba 

Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 

Alta.:—University of Alberta 

B.C.:—University of Victoria 


—— 


N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Development 
Authority 
University of Manitoba, Physics 
ept. 
Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
ter :—University of British Colum- 


bia 


| Que.:—Quebec Government Air 
ervices 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 
Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 


National Aeronautical Establish- 


men 

Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiz- 
ation publications) 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


loan business; also administers 
the Small Loans Act) 
Rates Office Department, Savings 
an 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Library (information re 
Canadian publications and books 
in Canadian libraries; national 
bibliographies of other countries) 

National Gallery of Canada (infor- 
mation on art books and 
periodicals) 

National Research Council 

National Science Library (informa- 
tion re identification and loca- 
tion of scientific serials an 
research reports) 

Queen’s Printer (Official Classifi- 
cation of Canadian Government 
Publications) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Information and Public Relations 
Division (for statistical publica- 
tions) 


AVIATION—conel. 


National Research Council : 


Trust and Loan 
Companies 


BANKRUPTCY 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Finance (for banking; also 
small business leans) 
Dept. of Insurance (for trust and 


Manitoba Development Fund 
Manitoba Agricultural Credit Cor- 


f BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Sask. :—Saskair (formerly Sask. Gov- 
ernment Airways) 
Dept. of Industry and Informa- 
tion, Transportation Branch 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
ffice 
Dept. of Insurance 


retary 


vias :—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 


poration 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Credit 


Union Services 
Saskatchewan Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation 
Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Superin- 
tendent of Treasury Branches 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:— 
epts. of Attorney General 
Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Ar- 
chives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Superintendent of Libraries and 
Director of Adult Education 
Legislative Librarian 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Education, 
Provincial Librarian 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Library Service 
Legislative Library 
Man.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Librarian 
Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
lta. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Library Board 
Provincial Library and Archives 
.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
pcatiainctachadh sl degli nthe ord etree aera patient atte BS oe ot eo tI Sl 


BIRTHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and BLINDNESS Sources same as for “Old Age 
NWwer) Resources (Yukon and ALLOWANCES Assistance” 


BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio”’ 
and “Television” 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (NHA financing, 
house designs, apartment build- 
ing standards) 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board 

Canadian Standards Association 

Dept. of Defence Production 

Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 

Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act; Small Bus- 
inesses Loans Act) 

Dept. of Industry 

Wood Products Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Special Services Branch (Municipal 
winter works and winter house 
building) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Hospital Design Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Building Construction Branch 
Chief Architect and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Transport 
Air Services Construction Branch 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) 
Information Services 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land 
Act) 

Farm Credit Corporation 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, building 
codes and practice, soil and snow 
mechanics, housing standards) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Transport 
Information Services (secondary 
canals) 
National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dept. of Industry 
Chemicals Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 


CHEMICALS 


Nfld., N.B.:—Depts. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Que. :—Farm Credit Bureau, Family 
Housing Division 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, Factory 
Inspection Branch 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Housing Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Alberta Bureau of 
Statistics 
Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Plan- 
ning Division 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Ontario Research Founda- 
tion 

-C.:—British Columbia Research 
Council 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration CITIZENSHIP 
Citizenship Branch (publications) 
Information Division 


National Film Board 


Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
and Citizenship 


See also 
“Population” 


( Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 


Emergency Measures Organization 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Emergency Supply Planning 
Branc 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Emergency Health Services 
Emergency Welfare Services 


Ont.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 
“Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion 

DEFENCE Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 

tary, Civil Defence Branch 

Sask.:—Emergency Measures Or- 
ganization 

Executive Council 

Alta.:—Emergency Measures Organ- 
ization 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 
National Building Code) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for World 
Meteorological Organization 
publications) 


( Que.: Dept. of Natural Resources, 

Meteorological Bureau 
alpe9 “Soe ay of perenne Barn 
conomics an tatistics Dranc 

CLIMATE B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Hydrology 

Division 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 


os =o 


veys 

Geological Survey of Canada 

Mines Branch 

Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce - 

Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Management 
COAL Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dept. of Justice 
Director of Investigation and 
Research 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission 


Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications and Electron- 
ics Branch (radio aids, aero- 
nautical and marine navigation) 
Information Services 
Meteorological Branch 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulation of certain telegraph 
ae telephone companies) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
ee ee Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation b vi maples Comenesion 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Postal Service Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 


National gh Gat 
Resources Communications Branch 


ment 
Board of Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Bureau 
N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 


ae Sinise ie 

N.B.: ept. of Provincial Secretary, 
COM- ravel Bureau ; 
MUNICATIONS Que.:—Dept. of Transportation and 


Communications : 
See also Ont.:—Ontario Telephone Service 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 


Paaisiten Nw creck Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Queen’s Printer (agent for Interna- Meets oF Government 
ha seri Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 

ini isti phones 
Ren  Dtatietics B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 


— 


port 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(social welfare and recreation) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
National Capital Commission 
Information Division (general in- 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board 


COMMUNITY 


PLANNING 


Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Division 
Information Division 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Dept. of Forestry 
Information and Technical 
Services 
National Capital Commission 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

National Parks Branch, Canadian 
National Film Board 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Library of Parliament 

Public Archives 

Queen’s Printer (Statutes of Canada, 
Hansard, etc.) 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
See also 


“Cost of Living’’ 


CONSTITUTION 


Ss 


Sources for Provincial Data 


(NAd.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Industrial Development Bureau 
Economic Advisory Council 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Planning Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning Board 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
own and Rural Planning 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Regional Planning Division 
Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
[ ning Board 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Tourism, Game and Fish 
Dept. a ge ee 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
CONSERVATION | { Conservation Branch 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
[ Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


All Provinces except B.C.:— Depts. 
of Attorney General 
B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Northern 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo co-operatives) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies and _ Corporations 
Branch $ 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


Affairs and t 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(wholesale and retail prices and 
consumer price index) 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 
Dept. of Industry 
National Design Branch 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 


HANDICRAFTS 


only 

National Gallery of Canada (reference 
library, films) 

Public Archives 

National Film Board 


Dept. of Justice 
Criminal Law Section 
Office of the Commissioner of 


Penitentiaries CRIME AND 
National Parole Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare f DELINQUENCY 


Research and Statistics Division 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


COST OF LIVING 


Sources for Provincial Data 
peas Se DAS SE ll baad ice ha 


and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.: 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Co- 
4 operatives Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Co-operative Serv- 
ices Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development, Co-operative Ac- 
tivities Branch 
Ee :—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


f Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


Depts. of Provincial 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Business Research 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
4 Alta. =Dept. of Industry and 
Development, Alberta Bureau 
of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
[ Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Tourist and Information 
Education, 


Branch 
Physical 
Fitness Division 


ept. of 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and Indus- 
try 
Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture (rural handi- 
crafts) 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics Service 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Extension Service 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Con- 
tinuing Education Branch 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
(cultural activities) 
-C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
[ Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 


[ All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
Additional:—Nfid., N.S., Alta:— 
Depts. of Public Welfare 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and 
Labour 
Que. :—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 
Dept. of Youth 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
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Sources for Federal Data 


See pp. 117-123 of this volume for a 
list of Crown corporations giving the 
functions of each and the Cabinet 
Minister through whom each reports 
to Parliament. 


Dept. of Finance 
Royal Canadian Mint 
Public Archives 


Bank of Canada \ 
J 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
airy Products Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Dairy Technology Research In- 
stitute 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director, Information Service 
Defence Research Board 

Dept. of Defence Production 
Canadian Commerical Corporation 
Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 

ited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 


Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 


Dept. of Defence Production 
Information Division 


CORPORATIONS 


CURRENCY 


DAIRYING 


See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


“Civil Defence’ 


PRODUCTION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pac ect Saha in is in ats EE 


For information with regard to in- 
dividual Crown corporations apply 
as follows:— 
Nfid.:—Dept. of Attorney General 
Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry, Treasury Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man,.:—Treasury Dept. 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 


velopment 
Ao 


Attorney-General’s Dept. 


[ NAd.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Industry Board of 
Ont. and Milk Control Board 
for B.C.) 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Dairy Products 
Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Dairy Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 


Milk Control Board 
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Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
disabled veterans) 


(war 


Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Financial Affairs Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Forestry 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Program Advisory Group 
Dept. of Labour . 
Economics and Research Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Administration Services 
Northern Administration Branch 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search 
Dept. of Public Works 
Economics Studies Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Economic Policy and Research 
Branch 
Fisheries Research Board 
Public Archives (early data) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO 
publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and Housing 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Canada Council 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(educational broadcasts) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
itizenship Branch (immigrants) 
Information Division (Indians) 

Dept. of Finance (university grants; 
student loans) 

Dept. of Fisheries 

Information and Consumer Service 


Subject 


DISABLED 
PERSONS 


ALLOWANCES 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 


EDUCATION 


See also 


“Motion Pictures”’ 
and ‘'Photographic 
Material’’ 


( 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pt ae hast bie Te a aA ed Ret da 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
The Old Age Assistance Board 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and La- 
bour, Director of Disabled Per- 
sons Allowances 

N.S.:—Old Age Assistance Board 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare, 
Director of Disabled Persons 
Allowances 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare, Social Allowances Com- 
mission 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Welfare Allowances Branch 


Man.:—The Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Board 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


and Rehabilitation, Director of 
Public Assistance 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Pensions Boar 

B.C.:—The Disabled Persons Al- 


lowances Board 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

Nova Scotia Research Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry 

Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Research Bur- 


and 


eau, Bureau of Statistics, In- 
dustrial Commission Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 


Development 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Business Research Branch 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Treasury Dept., Economic Re- 
search Division 
Dept. of Agriculture and Conser- 
vation, Economic Division 
Sask.:—Executive Council 
Economic Advisory and Planning 
Board 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Forestry 
ee aa and Technical Serv- 


Dope of Labour 
Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Education (service 
dependants’ schools) 
Weer of National Health and Wel- 
are 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
National Gallery of Canada (lectures, 
tours, films) 
National Research Council 
Division of Administration and 
Awards (science and engineering 
students registered in Canadian 
graduate schools) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO 


publications) 


Chief Electoral Office 
Library of Parliament 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Water Resources Branch 
Dept. of Industry 
Area Development Agency 
National Energy Boar 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division 
Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 


Civil Service Commission (oppor- 
tunities for and conditions of 
employment in the Federal 


Civil Service) 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Education 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 


Additional:—Alta.:—Dept. of La- 
bour, Apprenticeship Board 


EDUCATION— 


concluded 


Apprenticeship 


P.E.1., N.S., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 


Pe Esgvinete: ipeeteresy Aa 

ue.:—Chief Returning cer 

ELECTIONS Man.) B.C.:—Chief Electoral Of 
cers 


Gar Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 


| Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


tive Councils 


Nfld. py eriound Ane and Labrador 
Power Commission 
P.E.I.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que.: 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
sme Rural Electrification Bu- 


Ont. Dest of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man.:—Manitoba Hydro 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority 
British Columbia Energy Board 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


POWER 


ELECTRIC = 


( All Provinces: of Agri- 


culture (farm labour) 
Additional:—Nfld., N.S., N.B., 
Sask -s—Depte. of Labour | 
Que.: 
é Employment Bureau 4 
nt.: ept. o conomics an 
EMPLOYMENT Develanaine 
Dept. of Labour 
Civil Service Commission 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Bape of ee a saan aha Man saeleph, of L phous r 
nformation Division (immigrants ept. of Industry an ommerce, 
National Employment Service EMPLOYMENT Business Research Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics —concluded Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
: ment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs pad) 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
(education, welfare, handicrafts, Division of Northern Labrador 
livelihood) ESKIMOS Affairs 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
search New Quebec Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


(health and hospital services) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch Nfld.: 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Office of Provincial Secretary 


Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 
EXHIBITIONS Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


poration (housing exhibits) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Industry 
Information Division 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources ; 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
National Museum of Canada 
National Capital Commission 
National Capital Plan (exhibits and 
information) 
National Gallery of Canada (works 


Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 
Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 


of art 
National Film Board 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Dept. of Labour 
International Labour Affairs 
Branch (ILO; OECD) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for inter- 
national organizations publica- 
tions) 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


See also ‘‘Trade”’ 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
(assistance to families entering 
Canada not yet eligible for 
family allowances) 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


Dept. of Agriculture ) Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Branch and Resources : 
Plant Products Division P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Agri- 
Plant Protection Division pre Ae ° 
REM GA PIE Dt ing FIELD CROPS sah Ee am a 
Research Institute Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 


Plant Research Institute Bureau of Statistics 
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Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
Nationa! Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Forestry 
Forest Research Branch 
Forest Products Research Branch 
(forest products fire retardents) 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 
National Research Council 
Fire Research Section 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Farm and Fisheries Department 
Dept. of Finance 
Fisheries Improvement Loans Act 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo fishing co-operatives) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commercial fishermen) 
Fisheries Research Board 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (insurance for fishermen) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FIELD CROPS 


—concluded 


See also ‘Taxation’ 


PREVENTION 


pepe —5 


FISHERIES 


— 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pest tte el clad le ala arnt 


Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Field Crops Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Soils and Crops 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Ind ustry Branch 


Nad, B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 
| 24d 3 Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
N.S 


‘Depts of Provincial Treasurer 


“nomies 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and 
Industry 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont. Dept. 
Dane of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Financial Research Branch 


All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Public Works 

N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Dept. of Attorney General 


Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Eovest Protection Service 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Fire 
Commissioner 
Ont.: 


Forest Protection Branch 

Dept. of Public Works, Fire Pre- 
vention Officer 

Dept. of Attorney General, Office 
of the Fire Marshal 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 


sioner 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. 
of Fisheries 
Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
is 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch 
Man.: i 
Resources, Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fished: Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 
of Recreation and 
Conservation 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


= otes4 
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Sources for Federal Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of National Health weet 
Welfare, Food and Drug Labor- 
atory (for standards and methods | 
of control of quality or potency 
and safety of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat, cann 


FOOD 


food, fruit, honey, maple prod- AND DRUGS — All Rete aos of aTepier 
ucts, vegetables, dairy prod- hos gloo Gen kt inspection ° 


ucts, poultry, etc. 
Dept. of Fisheries (standards for fish 
products) 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 


“Nutrition” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
See 
“External Affairs’ 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


) ( Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.s—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 


FOREST N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Dept. of Forestry 
Information and Technical Services 
Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Wood Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
RESOURCES Resources, Forestry Branch 
AND Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
Forests and 


INDUSTRIES 


Water Resources 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


FUEL 
See ‘Coal’, ‘‘Oil 
and Natural Gas’ 
and ‘Electric 
Power” 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

Dept. of Economic Development 

P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture 


N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 


Livestock Division (grading) 
Research Branch (production) FUR FARMING dae Stests Sfateh eicedbaccunetnd 
Dept. of pisebert Affairs and Na- See also Cees g 
tiona esources AY a elt 
Northern Administration Branch Trapping Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Game Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
j Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 


Service 


(Yukon and N.W.T.) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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) Nfld.: Agriculture, 
and rain es 


P.E.1I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S. PP Depic of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Research Bureau, 


Drafting Division 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical Dept. of Natural Resources 
Surveys Northern Studies Centre, Laval 
ography ment, Special Research and 
Public Archives (early maps) Surveys Branch 
National Film Boar Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
esources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Geographical Branch University 
Canadian Permanent Committee Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
on Geographical Names Lande-aild Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture GEOGRAPHY Dept. of Mines 
Soils Research Institute Ontario Agricultural College 
Fisheries ear Board (ocean- Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Be ee of Alberta 


Forests and 
a Ble Resources 


Nfid. 


Agriculture, 
and Resources, 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
g Natural Resources 


N. B. Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical p crological Surveys Branch 
Surveys GEOLOGY Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 
Geological Survey of Canada Bisach 
Man.: : i 


Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

University of Alberta 
eS -C.—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Dept. of the Secretary of Stat te) 
(federal-provincial channel of 
communication) 
Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- GOVERNMENT 
tional Resources (Yukon and f Nfld. ances of Provincial Affairs 
N.W.T.) For Senate o P.E.I., N.B:, Ont, Mane 
Queen’s Printer (distribution and Canada and House ee Pie B.C. :—Depts. of 
sale of statutory orders and of Commons Provincial Secretary 
regulations) Que.:—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Library of Parliament see ‘‘Parliament”’ 
Privy Council Office (appointments, 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 
Public Archives (early official rec- 
ords) 


(NAid.,o:P-E: IsaN Bae OweaeGnee 
HEALTH g. Near —Depts. of led] the, 
a ta.:— t 
For Health of nH bined beh iat a eae 
Veterans Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Saalatehewan Medical Care Com- 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Queen’s Printer (WHO) 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


see ‘Veterans csian 


Affairs”’ B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
) ( Nfld. :—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 


Gosling Memorial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Public 
Archives and Museum 
P.E.1I.:—Travel Bureau, Legislative 
Librarian 
N.S.:—Public Archives 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Legislative Library 


Public Archives 
Dept. of National Defence 
Naval Historian 


Directorate of History (Army) 
Air Historian 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch (historic Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary, 
sites and monuments) Provincial Archives 
‘National Capital Commission (Infor- Sask.:—Legislative Library, Ar- 
mation and Historical Division) 


jones for be Northwest Terri- Ee ean ; 
tories Councl ept. o ultura airs 
Dept. of Secretary of State HISTORY Ont.:—Legislative Library 

ae ie oe of Canada EE: of aoe one Information, 

anadian War Museum istorical Branc 

National Aviation. Museum Dept. of Public Records and 

National Gallery of Canada (histor- 
| 


chives Division 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Librarian and Ar- 
chivist 
Dept. of Recreation and Conser- 
vation, Historic Parks 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war Archives 

memorials and war cemeteries) Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 

Library of Parliament chives 
ical paintings; war collections) 

National Film Boar 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., Ont.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 

of Agriculture, Horticultural 

Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Horticultural 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation 


Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


Dept. of Agriculture ) 
Production and Marketing Branch 
(grading and inspection) 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 
Siet Shea etree 
ant Protection Division 
Research Branch HORTICULTURE 
Genetics and Plant Breeding 
Research Institute 
Plant Research Institute 
Queen’s Printer (agent for ae 


publications) 


Nfid., N.B., Que.:—Depts. of 
Health : 
P.E.I.:—Hospital Services Commis- 
sion , ; 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare dito Insurance Commis- 
fete NNT a ocd LSU HOSPITAL Ont.:—Ontario Hospital Services 
Northern Administration Branch INSURANCE Commission 


Man.:—Manitoba Hospital Commis- 


(Yukon and N.W.T.) adil 
Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 


ealth 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare NGS a a gone ee ee 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration PEA, “Onto Tospitel Services 


Information Division (Indians) Cowie 


J ee Sagal aes @aneval J N.S.:—Hospital Insurance Commis- 
(Armed Forces hospitals) HOSPITALS Man. Wigan Hospital Com- 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans Ee, 1 


hospitals) psy i 
Queen’s Printer (agent for WHO Sasle. eens Depts. of Public 
Selina eer ae Bt Seakisticn | aga :——Dept. of Health Services and 

Hospital Insurance 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament”’ 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Central Mortgage and Housing pee | 
poration (National Housing Act 
financing; insurance of long-term 
loans for houses and _ rental 
housing projects; direct loans; 
federal-provincial housing proj- 
ects; loans and_ subsidies for 
public housing projects; loans 
for low-rental housing develop- 
ments; urban renewal assistance; 
loans for university residences 
for students and their families) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo housing) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home 
construction assistance for vet- 
erans) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, building 
codes and practice, soil and 
snow mechanics, housing stand- 
ards) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HOUSING 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 


Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
and Sick Mariners Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


IMMIGRATION 


INCOME TAX 


SY RE SHY 


See “Taxation” 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 


Indian Affairs Branch 
pee a = Ni oat pes Ht 
elfare ealth an ospita 
services) INDIANS 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 


Northern Administration Branch 


Dept. of Industry 


National Design Branch INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGN 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Patent and Copyright Office 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See 
“Manufacturing” 
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Nfld., P.E.I.:—Dept. of Municipal 


Affairs 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Housing Com- 
mission 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
olonization, Quebec Farm 
Credit Bureau 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 


Development, Housing Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce 

Manitoba Housing Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 

Housing Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 

ommissioner 


Industry and 
Natural Resources F 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Economics Branch 
and Immigration Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—British Columbia 
London, England 


Francisco, California 


( P.E.I.:—Dept. of 


House, 
and San 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
(Indians in Labrador) 


Que.: 
Fi 


ish 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

Man.:—Dept. of Welfare, Com- 
munity Development Branch 

Sask.:—Provincial Committee on 
Minority Groups 

Executive Council 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Community Devel- 
opment Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Advisory Committee on Indian 
Affairs 


Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


Institute 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Manitoba Design 
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Dept. of Insurance (Canadian, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


Gi Necol tines: || INSURANCE | [PEE Nie RE BC Sie 
Dept. of Agriculture LIFE, FIRE, ETC. Que.:—Finance Dept., Insurance 
8S and : Salemi Branch For Unemployment é Remsrce D Snes, 
crop insurance nt.: ept. of Insurance 
Dept. of Labour a Insurance see Man. :—Superintendent of Insurance 
Annuities Branch Labour” and for Manitoba Crop Insurance Agency 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 


Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Government Insurance 
Office 

Dept. of Provincial Secre- 

tary, Supervisor of Insurance 


Hospital Insurance 
“Hospital 
. ! 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs Insurance” | Alta.: 
Veterans Welfare Services 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical Dept. of Natural Resources 
Surveys Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
Mines Branch velopment, Trade and Industry 
Mineral Resources Division Branch and Special Research 


Dept. of Industry and Surveys Branch 
Materials Branch IRON AND STEEL Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


———— 4 


se 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce Resources 
Economics Branch Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Dept. of Industry and Development 
Research Council of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
[ Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na-| : alts 
tional Resources (Yukon and JUSTICE All ja a Depts. of Attorney 
N.W.T.) J ( 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 

Canada Labour Relations Board 

Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 

Economics and Research Branch 

Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, pro- 
motion of labour-management 
co-operation, fair employment 
practices, female employees equal 
pay, and annual vacations with 
pay) 

Information and Labour Gazette 
Branch 

International Labour Affairs 

IF re nags dards B h 
abour Standards Branc 

Legislation Branch LABOUR 
anpower Consultative Service See also Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 

Special Services Branch “Workmen’s Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Labour 

Technical and Vocational Training Cc Hon! Que.:—Dept. of Labour 
Branch ompensation Bureau of Statistics 

Women’s Bureau Economic Research Bureau 
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Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health 

Dept. of Northern A ffairs and National 
Resources (Yukon and N.W.T.) 

National Employment Service 

National Research Council 

Division of Administration and 
Awards (recruitment and salary 
levels of scientific and technical 
personnel) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Labour Office publi- 
cations) 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


LABOUR 


—concluded 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Division 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (land settle- 


LANDS AND 
LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


ment) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Transport 
Real Estate Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Land Administration 
Public Archives (early data re settle- 
ment) 


(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; in the provinces, 
exclusive of Quebec and Ontario, it 


carries out, under contract, re 


Royal Canadian Mounted pe 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


ment of the Criminal Code and Pro- 
vincial Statutes and polices a number 
of municipalities; is the only law- 
enforcement body in the Yukon and 


N.W.T.) 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada ) 
Clerk of the House of Commons 
Dept. of Justice 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and LEGISLATION 
N.W.T.) For 
Queen’s Printer (distribution and 


Statutory Orders 
and Regulations 
see ‘“Government”’ 


sale of the Statutes of Canada 
and texts of federal legislation) 

Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office 

For Acts administered by individual 
Federal Depts., see pp. 123-128 


of this volume. 


LIBRARIES 


See “Bibliography” 
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Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Economics Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Commissioner of 
Lands 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Settlement Board 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch 
Attorney General, Land Titles 
C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing 
[ Dept. of Lands, Forests, and Water 


Resources 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


All Provinces except Man. and 
C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 


era 

Additional:—Ont.:—Queen’s Printer 
(distribution and sale of the 
Statutes of Ontario and various 
Acts) 

Man. :—Legislative Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


0 Ng 


Public > 
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Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- ar er ly et person neigh ee 1 
= eye a) =e | ° ‘cee: iquor ontro 
ep ° orthern airs an Sil 
National Resources LIQUOR Ng EB: Aone eerision Lj 
Northern anwr Branch CONTROL fanaa <a ag Const he els 
Oe ea Ba Nalet y Que. :—Liquor Board 


Dept. of Secretary of gk 
Protocol Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Board, Liquor 
Peeaae Commission 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
usbandry Branch 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Control 
Meat Inspection, Animal Pa- 


thology Laboratory | 


Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
ee eels eee LIVESTOCK eer ao Animal Products 
ranc 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Farm and Fisheries Department 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservanion, Livestock Branch 
ie :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 


Industry Branch 


Deptrot taducry Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 


Information Division ment 
Industrial Promotion Branch P.E.I.:—Dept. of 
7 ivetionsl Design Branch N. 
ank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank Ss .B. —Dept. of Finance and Industry 
Dept. of Defence Production (for ee Bureau Statcus, 
defence items) Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 


gh Say (Small Businesses velopment, Trade and Industry 


Industry and 
Natural Resources 


Dept. of Secretary of State MANUFACTURING Branch and Spe cial Biesaarch 
; : and Surveys Branc 
ears and = Corporations See also “Crown 4 Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
National Research Council ~ Corporations Commerce : 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 


Canadian Patents and _ Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 


Blauning Boar 
Dept. of Industry and Information 


scientific processes) goer 
Technical Information Service (an- ne eae of Industry and De- 
Pee Shy Sage ere of Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
ae ductivitt) eC On ye aie B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
Rr ae Film eke q ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics j t Bureau ofeeonomestend Sts- 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- ( 
veys Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
Surveys and Mapping Branch and Resources 
Marine Sciences Branch P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Geological Survey Highways 
Geographical Branch N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dominion Observatories Research Foundation 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
economic survey maps) Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Fisheries Dept. of Natural Resources 
Information and Educational Serv- Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 


ice (fisheries maps) Economic Cartography 
Dept. of Forestry MAPS AND Dept. of Agriculture 
Information and Technical Services CHARTS Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
(forestry maps) Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. ‘al Transport (meteorological Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Tourism and Information 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 


Water Resources 


map 
National ‘Capital Commission (tourist 
and planning maps) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 
Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Administration Branch 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Services Branch 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Industry 
Information Division 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 


Mineral Resources Division 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and | 


National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics - 
production data) 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion; film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes; other visual materials devoted 
to the interpretation of the Canadian 
scene to audiences both in Canada and 
abroad; and maintains a large film 
preview library for the benefit of govern- 
ment departments and other official 


bodies.) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

(Produces 16 mm. films for broad- 
casting over its own networks and 
stations. Some of these are available 
for export sales.) 


Dept. of Forestry 
Information and Technical Services 
Division (maintains lending 
library of forestry training and 
resource films) 
National Gallery of Canada (library 
of films on art) 


Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 


Subject 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


MERCHANDISING 


METALS 


See also 
“Tron and Steel’ 


MINING AND 


MINERALS 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.B.:—Purchase films 
but do not produce them 

N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 
educational or informational 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Information 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Sask.: 


Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 

ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 

[ Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 


{ Resources, Mines Branch 


Resources 


N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 


Sask.: 


Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


films 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation, Theatres Branch and 
Photography Branch (Films are 
available to the public from 
several other departments.) 
Man.:—Dept. of 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation 
Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
cation Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of 
Development, 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
(All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details available 
from: Depts. of Education and Travel, 


Industry and 


Industry and 
Photographic 


Provincial Censorship Boards and 


National Film Board Regional Offices.) 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance and Transportation 


Division 
Dept. of Finance (municipal grants) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


tues Resources (Yukon and 


Municipal Development and Loan 
Board 


National Gallery of Canada (works 
of art) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
National Museum of Canada 
Canadian War Museum 
National Aviation Museum 
Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) 
National Historic Parks Museums 
Public Archives (historical) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO 
publications) 


Comptroller of the Treasury 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Transport 

Marine Services (aids to marine 
navigation; secondary canals) 

Telecommunications Branch (radio 
aids to navigation) 

Information Services 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 

Hydrographic Service 

egal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 

Dept. of Public Works (construction 
and maintenance of harbour and 
river works, incl. graving decks 
and marine engineering gen- 
erally) 

Harbours and Rivers Engineering 
Branch 

Information Services 

National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation) 

Division of Mechanical Engineering 
(model-testing basin and hy- 
draulic models) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


Subject 


MUNICIPAL 


AFFAIRS 


t MUSEUMS 
NAVIGATION 


NATIONAL 


ACCOUNTS 


4 and Earth 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pated Se eA ae eth he 


| Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Municipal Affairs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 

Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec 
Commercial and Industrial Mu- 
seum of Montreal 

Dept. of Cultural Affairs 

Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
and Archaeology, Life Sciences 

Sciences Divisions 


Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 
Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 
peg 


Sask.:—Provincial Museum, Regina 
Western Development Museum, 


Saskatoon 
Alta.:—Provincial Archives, Ed- 
monton : 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Na- 


tural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 


ies provincial universities of Sask., 


Alta. and B.C. 
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Nfld., P.E.I., N.B., Que.: 
of Health 
Dept. of National Health and N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Welfare Ont.:—Dept. of Health 


Nutrition Division Dept. of Agriculture, Home Eco- 
Dept. of Agriculture nomics Service 

Consumer Service Man.:—Dept. of Health, Health 
Dept. of Fisheries NUTRITION Education Branch 

Information and Consumer Service Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Dept. of Industry Nutrition Division 

Food Products Branch 


Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nutri- 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO and 


Depts. 


tionist 
HO publications) Dept. of Public Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and . 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical Fish 
Surveys Marine’ Biological Station of 
Marine Sciences Branch OCEANOGRAPHY Grande Riviére 
Dept. of Fisheries Fisheries Training School 
Fisheries Research Board [BC Institute of Oceanography, | 


University of British Columbia 


* 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 


) NAfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mineral Resources Division 


and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Min- 
erals, Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board, Calgary 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Mines Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian re- 
serves) 
Dept. of Industry 
Chemicals Branch 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
National Energy Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


OIL AND 


NATURAL GAS 


Nfld., N.S., B.C.:—Old Age Assist- 
ance Boards 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and 
Labour 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare, 
Old Age and Blind Assistance 


Board 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Dept. of Labour OLD AGE 


Civilian Rehabilitation =| 
(employment of older workers) ASSISTANCE Welfare, Social Allowances 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and See also Commission 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Welfare Allowances Branch 
Man.:—The Old Age Assistance and 


Blind Persons’ Allowances Board 


Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


National Resources at 
Northern Administration Branch Veterans 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) Affairs"’ 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 


Public Assistance 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Pensions Board 


Dept. of National Health and OLD AGE 


Welfare 


SECURITY 


Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 


and Rehabilitation, Director of — 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 
ment 

N.S., Alta.: 
Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 

National Parks Branch PARKS 4 Fish 

National Capital Commission Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

National Film Board meee ae Branch and Parks 

ranc 


Depts. of Lands and 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
(ee :—Dept. of Recreation and 

Conservation 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


P.E.I., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
The Senate mane | Legislative Assemblies 


N.S.:—House of Assembl 
The House of Commons ‘ her aaee Ma 
Library of Parliament PARLIAMENT a gecierrcsert Verdi 
Privy Council Office Ont.:—Legislative Assembly 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly 
Legislative Council 


an.s 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
ay A eepyaabt Office 
rade Marks ce 
Canadian Patents and Development | PATENTS, COPY- 


Limited (licences available on RIGHTS AND 
patents from Government labor- TRADE MARKS 


atories, etc.) 
National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


National Film Board ) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Information Services (radio and 
TV program photos) 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- ao . ever see 
poration ask.: ept. of Industry and In- 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration PHOTOGRAPHIC formation, Saskatchewan Gov- 
Information Division (Indians and MATERIAL | ernment Photo Services 
immigrants) B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
oe of cae: saree amenence Pipe See also er Photographic 
itorial and Information Division mw : : " ranc 
Mineral Resources Division Motion Pictures 
National Air Photographic Library and “Tourist (Photographs are available from 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Trade” many provincial government depart- 
National Resources ments in all provinces.) 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Travel 
ureau 
Public Archives (historical) } [ 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 


tistics Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
all census ire popula- 3 pote Saher x 
tion statistics ept. of Industry an ommerce, 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration POPULATION Bureau of Statistics _ 
Information Division (Indians and Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 


immigrants) velopment, Economics Branch 
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Dept. of Northern Affairs and Man.: 
National Resources merce 


POPULATION 


Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimos) 
Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

—concluded Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Legislative Library 

Alta.: 
opment, Provincial Statistician 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


Post Office Department 

Public Relations (general postal 
information) 

Accounting Branch (money orders, 
savings bank, phiiatelic services, 
etc.) 

Postal Rates and Classification 
Branch (postage rates, etc.) 


POSTAL 


SERVICE 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Poultry Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Control, 
Meat Inspection, Animal 
Pathology Laboratory 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Farm and Fisheries Department 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.1I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Poult Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
neta ie Animal Production 

ervice 
POULTRY Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 


Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Protocol Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Agriculture 


Production and Marketing Branch | 


Agricultural Stabilization Board 


PRECEDENCE 
AND 


N 
CEREMONIAL 


an.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 

Conservation, Extension Service 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Provincial Sécreusre 

Que.:—Executive Council, Chief of 
Protocol 

Man., Alta.: 
Secretary, Clerk of the Eooautite 

Council 


Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Special Research and 
Surveys Branch 

of Industry and 


ommerce 


PRICES Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 

H Planning Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Markets Information 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Queen’s Printer (agent for GATT 
publications) 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Administration and Registration 


DOCUMENTS 
(Commissions of Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 


Appointment, P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 


ranch : 
Public Archives (early records) Proclamations, Man., Sask., B.C. :—Depts. of 
Land Grants, Provincial Secretary 


etc.) 


| PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power” 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nig 


Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 

Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards 

wages) 

Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Air Services 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Branch "| 


Canadian Broadcasting pompore Ae? | 
Board of Broadcast Governors (reg- 
ulations for operation of radio 
and TV stations and networks 
both public and private) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 


RECREATION 
See also ‘‘Health”’ 


PUBLIC WORKS 
RADIO 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pashan eb Nd Mh heb a ehh ee 


Nfld., Alta.:—Boards of Public 
Utilities Commissioners 
P.E.1., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities 
| Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Service Com- 
mission 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 
Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Public 
Works 
Additional:—Ont.:—The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of 
| Ontario 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 
[ mission 


Ont.:—Ontario Provincial Police, 
Radio Communications Branch 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
peat Radio Station CJRT— 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Communications Division 
| Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
| operated by Alberta Government 
Telephones 
| B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Radio Section 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I., N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. 
of Education 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Travel Bureau 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Travel and Publicity 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Travel Bureau 
Dept. of Education 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Recreation and Cultural 
é evelopment Branch 
[ A Os: 


aoe 


Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
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Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Justice 
National Parole Board 
Dept. of Labour 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimos) 
National Film Board 


Canada Council (humanities and 
social sciences) 


Dept. of Industry 
Area Development Agency 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Conservation and Development 
Service 
Dept. of Forestry 
Director of ARDA (Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development 
Act Administration) 
Dept. of Northern 
National Resources 
Northern Administration er 
(minerals, oil, gas in Yukon and 
N.W.T 


Water Resources Branch (for 
Yukon and N.W.T. and federal 
interests in the provinces) 

Fisheries Research Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission 

Queen’s Printer (agency for OECD 
publications) 


hae and 


f 


| 


Subject 


REHABILITATION 


(of persons) 


RESEARCH 
See also ‘Economic 
and Social 
Research”, 
“Scientific 
Research” 
and ‘‘Atomic 
Energy” 


RESOURCE 


DEVELOPMENT 


et 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 


Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and 
Labour 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 


N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Director and 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Dept. of Youth, Physically Handi- 
capped Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation 
Dept. of Health, Rehabilitation 
Division and Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction Research Found- 
ation of Ontario 
Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Services 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 


Alta.: of Public Welfare 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Re- 
habilitation 


Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Rehabilitation Clinic 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
t Hospital Insurance, Rehabilita- 
tion Co-ordinator 


f Nfld.: — Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry 
Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Family and 
Social Welfare, Youth, Natural 
Resources, and Industry and 
Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development, Special Research 
and Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Ontario — St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario eran REP Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Manitoba Development Authority 


t 
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Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
RESOURCE formation, Industrial Develop- 


DEVELOPMENT Aa et Office 


Dept. of Industry and De- 
—concluded velopment 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
National Research Council 
Laboratory Divisions (applied biol- 
ogy, building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, aeronautical re- 
search, pure and applied physics, 
radio and electrical engineering) 
Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S: 
Scientific Secretariat, Privy Council 
cage Ottawa ; 
Canadian Patents and Develop- . 
ment Limited (licences available D opaipeiae of Economic Develop- 
Sse oo Hp Seg P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, . pha pa cee ee 
Chalk River, Ont. e See Ova Scotia Kesearc ound- 
Dept. of Agriculture : eee 2 
Research Branch (basic and applied at pee of Finance and In- 
research on all aspects of agri- not D. fe eNoscal d 
culture) Que.:—Dept. o griculture an 
olonization 


Dept. of Forestry 


Earest Easearch Branch Dept. of Natural Resources 


Forest Products Research Branch SCIENTIFIC Dept. of Roads : 
Rawese Entomology and Pathology RESEARCH ae eh pie niin Foundation 
ranc 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys See also Perea He Lands eres Bictae ree 
Geological Survey of Canada “Atomic ee none ar ous iction 
Mines Branch Research Foundation of Ontario 


Deminion O biervatories Energy” The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 


Geographical Branch M reas of formas nee A as 
arine Sciences Branch tier BeLOUS Ea pee 


Defence Research Board Health and Mines and Natural 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare eet genes 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- s anitoba Nesearc ounci 
tional Resources ask.: — Saskatchewan Research 
National Parks Branch (wildlife) Council 


Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
caarols B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, BCR ace aus wre tad 
meteorology, navigation) one Ne SCARCOeOURC 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (medical 
research) 
Fisheries Research Board 
Medical Research Council (fellow- 
ships, associateships and grants- 
in-aid 
National Gallery of Canada (con- 
servation research laboratory) 
Queen’s Printer (agency for Inter- 
national Atomic Energy paeeey | [ 
publications) 


Northern Co-ordination and Re 


SENATE 
See ‘Parliament’ 


SMALL LOANS 
AND 
MONEY-LENDERS 


See ‘‘Banking”’ 
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SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


See 
“Family 
Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 
Assistance” 
“Old Age 
Security’ 
“Disabled Persons 
Allowances” 
‘““Workmen’s 
Compensation” 
"'Labour™ 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs” 
“Economic and 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for eee 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Canadian Government Specifications 
ee iy ape for pur- 
chasing 

Canadian Standards Association STANDARDS 

Central Mortgage and Housing AND 
Corporation (apartment building SPECIFICATIONS 
standards; NHA financed) 


Dept. of Labour See also 
Labour Standards Branch (fair “Food and 
wages, hours of work) 7 
Dept. of National Defence Drugs 


Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

National Research Council 

Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards) 

Division of Building Beer 
Specifications Section 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
) ( Dept. of Economic Development 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 


; velopment, Special Research and 
Central Mortgage and Housing Pie ste Brandh 
Corporation 


Dept. of Labour STATISTICS Sask. Pre scabs Advisory and 


Planning Boar 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Economics and Research Branch 4 
Dank of Niscictal Plealsiead Welcace ree ee ofsl odes) ae 
Research and Statistics Division Pept. of Public Health: Vitel 
Statistics 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 

ment, Trade, and Commerce, 

[ Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


See 
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Dept. of National Revenue 

Taxation Division (income tax and 
estate tax statistics and _ in- 
formation) 

Customs and Excise Division (cus- 
toms duty, excise duty, excise 
tax and sales tax) 

Dept. of Finance (taxation policy, 
tariff policy, Budget papers and 


TAXATION 


| Alta.: 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 

P.E.1.:—Provincial Treasurer 

N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 

nomics 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Finance and Industry 

Ont.:—Treasury Dept. 

Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 

Depts. 

Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 

Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


statistics) Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 
TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 
See 
“Communications” 
pea of og ar oe | 
anadian Broadcasting Corporation 
sae of Transport < ‘i TELEVISION 
elecommunications Branc Vv or 
National Research Council See also ‘Radio 
National Film Board 
( Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
j N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Surveys | het: Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Nite) Gacmuaeniined |r | TOPOGRAPHY Dette ase Hegesres 
Applied Physics Division (photo- Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
grammetric research) Lands and Surveys Branch 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 

Forests 


ee. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 

ment, Tourist Development 

Division 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 

retary, Tourist and Information 

Branch 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 

Travel Bureau 

Canadian Government Exhibition N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
Commission (displays) tary, Travel Bureau 


Dept. of Northern Affairs : TOURIST Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 


National Resources Fish 
Northwest Territories Tourist Of- TRADE Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
fice, Whitehorse mation 
National Parks Branch Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a 


merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Travel Bureau 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Alberta Travel Bu- 


reau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation, Travel Branch 
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Dept. of Trade and Commerce ) ( 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 


Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 

Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Industrial Materials Branch 

Manufacturing Industries and 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C., where 
Attorney General’s Department is 
the authority. 


Engineering Branch A ‘ 
se Trade Relations and Trade Nid aenene of Economic De- 
olicy aa 
Standard“ Branch» (weights» and P ad Ciera 18 and 
measures) N.S.: 


Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Piven aud ne 
Que., Man.: epts. of Industry 

TRADE and Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development, Trade and In- 
dustry Branch and Special Re- 
search and Surveys Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Trade and Business 
Information Services 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce 


Trade Commissioner Service 


Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Trade Services Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Economic Affairs Division (tariff 
policy) 
Dept. of Forestry 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Information Division 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies and _ Corporations 
ranch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for OECD and 
T publications) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SaaS SSS ——-+,-—_—“’ SS or 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 
National Research Council 
National Science Library (infor- 
mation re location of completed 
scientific translations in Canada, 
other countries of the Common- 
wealth and the United States) 


Legislative Assembly Bureau 


TRANSLATIONS phcas ae Translations and all depart- 


ments of the provincial adminis- 


tration. 


Nfld., N.S.:—Depts. of Highways 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Transportation and 
ommunications 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Dept. of Transport 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Special Research and 
Surveys Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Manitoba Transportation Com- 
mission 


Dept. of Transport 
Information Services 

Air Canada 

Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re railways; high- 
way crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates re 
communications, international 
bridges and tunnels; licences to 
certain inland carriers) 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National Railways 

Dept. of Forestry (access roads 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 


tional Resources (Roads _ to TRANS- Dept. of Public Utilities 
Resources and Territorial De- PORTATION Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
velopment Roads) Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
National Parks Branch (highways Transportation 
in National Parks) Saskatchewan Transportation 
Dept. of Public Works (Tyrans- Company 
Canada Highway, roads and Dept. of Industry and Information, 
bridges in the North and in Transportation Branch 
National Parks and international Alta.:—Dept. of Highways 
and interprovincial bridges) Highway Traffic Board 
Information Services Alberta Freight Bureau 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
Trade Services Branch port 
National Harbours Board Dept. of Highways 
Northern Transportation Company Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Limited (Crown) Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Economics and Statistics 
National Film Board Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Vancouver 


British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority 
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Et ea hierar ptt Aectchaly ea a See ee, 
| ‘emer :—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 


pe E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
aid Pigrests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fur Marketing Service 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


EERE of pace Affairs and 
ationa esources 
Northern Administration Branch TRAPPING 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) S | 
National Parks Branch Eones° 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration “Fur Farming” 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nfid., N.S., Que., Man., Sask., 
Alta. ==Depts. of Labour 
N.B.:—Office of the Economic 
Advisor 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development, Economics 
Branch 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
-C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


| 
: 
| ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


Bureaw of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Labour 


Nfld., N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
eléace 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and 
abour 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Director of General Welfare 
Assistance 
Man.:—Dept. of Welfare 
ora :—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 
lp. C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


ASSISTANCE 


Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Dept. of Labour (winter works pro- 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
| 


gram, vocational training) 
Northern Administration Branch 
) 


Dept. of National Health a Welfare 
(Yukon and N.W.T 


(N.S. Ss., Pa -C.:—Depts. of Municipal 
ffairs 
Ont. oe of Economics and De- 
velopment, Housing Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


URBAN 
Municipal Affairs Branch 
f 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 


REDEVELOPMENT 


Manitoba Housing Commission 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, allowances, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, education 
of children of war dead, insur- 
ance, records of service, war 
graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (the Aye 
pgerien See eat iene War ee of Youth and meres 

ensions an owances Act, ue.:—Vept. o amily an ocla 
Parts I to X) VETERANS 4 Welfare 
Dept. of Citizenship and edie Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian Soldiers Aid Commission 


AFFAIRS 


veterans) Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Dept. of Finance (veterans business Rehabilitation Division 
and professional loans) B.C:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Dept. of Labour (reinstatement, vo- 
cational training) 
War Veterans Allowance Board (the 
ar Veterans Allowance Act and 
Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances Act,,.Part XI) } [ 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Public Archives (early census rec- 
ords) 


Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
' National Research Council 
Division of Administration and 
Awards (recruitment and salary 
levels of scientific and technical 
personnel) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Water Resources Branch (Yukon 
and N.W.T. and federal interests 
in provinces) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Conservation and Development 
Service 
Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Mines Branch (industrial waters) 
Geological Survey of Canada 
(ground-water studies) 


National Film Board 


and Technical 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 

National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(for Eskimos) 

National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 

Northwest Territories Council, Ot- 
tawa 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

Yukon Territorial Council, White 
horse 


National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, 
Whitehorse 


| 


=: 


Subject 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 


WAGES 
AND 
WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


WATER 
RESOURCES 


WELFARE 
For Welfare of 


Veterans see 
“Veterans Affairs’ 


WILDLIFE 


i 
7 N.S.:—Nova Scotia Water Authority 


Nfld., N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Public Welfare 
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files N.B., Que.:—Depts. of 
Health 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health, Director 


of Vital Statistics 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public 
Registrar General 

Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary and Citizenship, Office of 
the Registrar-General 

Man.: of Welfare, Vital 
Statistics Division 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Alta.: of Public Health, 
Director of Vital Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Vital Statis- 
tics Division 


Health, 


( All Provinces:—Depts. of Labour 

Additional:—Ont.:—Dept. of Eco- 
nomics and Developnent, Eco- 
nomics Branch 

Ue :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Business Research Branch 

+ ARE :—Dept. of Industry and De- 
Fe ha see 
C.—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


5 eee of Mines, Agriculture 
aiid Resources 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Ontario Water Resources 
Commission 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Ma of Agriculture and 


Water 


Concéevahias Control 
Branch 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Water Re- 
sources Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
(F G3: 


Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


P.E.J.:—Dept. of 
Labour 


Welfare and 


Velfane 
Dept. of Youth 
Man.:—Dept. of Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Be es of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


| N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 


j ancl Forests 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
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yes of Ss steit ns Que. aah iby of Tourism, Game and 
nformation an onsumer 
ervice WILDLIFE Man ee of Mines and Natural 
National Film Board —concluded Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Wildlife Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Dept. of Labour Boards at:— 
Accident gc erenon and Compen- Nfld. gree . ER s 
sation Branc P.E.I.:—Charlottetown 
eee OE Seamen Compensation WORKMEN’S 4 N.S. esa ple 2 aie John 
oar Ont.:—-Toronto; an.:— Winnipeg 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and COMPENSATION Seeks :—Regina; Alta.s:—Edmonton 
National Resources (Yukon and ‘Vancouver 
N.W.T.) Bae ‘Waiknen’ s Compensation 
Commission, Quebec City 


PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of 
matters that have not been subject to wide change. ‘Those Sections of Chapters, such 

s “Population”, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the In- 
formation and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

Pe ee, SEO Oe Ae! oe at cn oe eae Gi S.-H: BARTON, s.2460he 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.| P. C. SToBBE............... 1951 352-356 

FP OSCWATACTICUWITUEC! 260 cu cece ele lee ee — 1957-58 392-396 
The Board of Grain Commissioners.......... W. J. Machropsuteuere? ls 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

PRIRe PORNO ooo Siarea ald ed EO totalitarian (S31 DAN IDBON, « wlan cde 1960 958-960 
The National Agricultural Program.......... = AG) DUNS cae Re 1961 399-402 
Recent Changes in Canadian Agriculture..... — 1962 377-3880 
Changes in Canadian Agriculture as Reflected 

by the. Craneus 01.196 be isco:n3 ORS MOO. A... — 1963-64 409-415 

Art, Literature and the Press— 
A Bibliography of Canadian History......... GuSTAVE LANCTOT.......... 1939 36-40 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 


Report of the Royal Commission on National 

Development in the Arts, Letters and 

eMC oS hestee schon... cs RoR SO. IE. _ 1952-53 342-345 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 

Moareay Bee ea AS, LPO Ree eel. W. H. KESTERTON.......... 1957-58 920-934 
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Subject and Article Contributor 


Art, Literature and the Press—concluded 
*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 


LOQU= LOD SHet. : sae ence svete ak ce lean W. H. KEesTerTon.......... 


(Reprint includes both articles) 


Banking and Finance— 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 
Binaneial Systemmuiieklen.@.0b b..)... fk — 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking. . — 


The Royal Canadian Mint wee |. ot... 3 os, H. EB. Ewart, . 2h)... 


The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank. . aa 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 


CONGEOL SOAR nc septa ae sd Olen ee Re Phe ARR eae ee 
Post-War Financial Policy... 5.0. 6. + iss acccoun 
The Canada Conversion Loan................ HC. Coote 
Commercial Banking in Canada............. J. Dovaras GrBson........ 
Citizenship— 


Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
Actsrtn< cond wert. deel srcbortdiGe alt ox — 


Climate and Meteorology— 


Factors which Control Canadian Weather...| Sir FRepErRicK StupaRt.... 
Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 

Canadaqwseet.| pees. Mekek moda. beszty A aJuiConnori eee: cor 
Droughts in Western Canada................ A." hal GOMINOR 5:44 spe <a 


meee ey Related to the Science of Avia- 


ee ne eee Sonne Oe J: “PATTERSON SS.) ot et 


tio 

*The WOU tet of Canada (textual material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 
tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 
reprint includes both textual and tabular 


data)... PSY tne dM hee ter asec. acini C. C. BouGHNER and 
M. K. THomas 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press...| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 


*History and Development of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation. . 22 ol ARG USTIN PE -RICOM.. a0 0.5 


*A History of Canadian Journalism, "1752- 


Caries) WL SE oes, En hae: ae Mmm! W. H. Kesterton.......... 


*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 


MS ee ee Se a W. H. KEstTerTon.......... 


(Reprint includes both articles) 


Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 


Maritime Provinces... a. Lee Tuomas FLnt............. 
Oia bec MR... 0... becce+s~. 2) MOOMETACL 5 - G.. io. MARQUIS. eee 
Oni SrIOME Ls, cack meus. Koeeinas eee S.A: Cup MOREA Le itins 
BAATIG TAM INCOS. i. cs ad 6 AE od bc cen: HK. Hi. Overt. 660 aee., 
British;Columbiaveds, -Weverk... 3... JOnNOE Osta aa oss te s.# 
Canada and the League of Nations........... N. A. RoBERTSON.......... 


The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 


ELEGHIS Pert aes oe Ue ck woieey eee R.A. Grason . -eerv ot 


The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
down to Genfederation. ..<.Kenesoo..A... S. A. CupmorE and 


The British North America Act, 1867........ 


Bus Coremameics.. 
Canada’s Growth i in External Status eee Bers Soward ...dkc. Cheek. 


Canada’s Part in the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Occupied Territories............ — 


Edition 


1959 


1937 
1938 
1940 
1942 


1941 
1942 


1954 
1959 
1961 


1951 


1925 


1930 
1933 


1943-44 


1959 
1960 
1945 
1947 
1957-58 
1959 


Page 


883-902 


881-885 
900-906 
888-892 
803-806 


833-835 
830-833 


1061-1064 
1130-1131 
1115-1120 


153-155 


36-40 


41-56 
47-59 


24-29 


23-51 
31-77 
744-748 
737-740 
920-934 
883-902 


102-105 
105-107 
107-109 
110-113 
113-115 
115-122 


92-93 
34-40 
40-59 
74-79 
79-85 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Constitution and Government—concluded 
The Constitutional Development of New- 

foundland prior to Union with Canada, 

I) eM onic, VAG os ceeceis anes is REG wee oe nies — 1950 85-92 
Federal-Provincial Relations................ — 1951 102-105 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 

CBR RIOTIRe FS i eee Tt, aun — 1951 56-57 
Financial ‘Administration of the Government 

NN GRE OPS Te ne. a ae lead pee a el eae — 1956 101-107 

*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
CabinetiGoverment. oo. OMe gs. WY. fo. DU; ELATIIDAY. 5000 1956 62-70 
*Amendment of the Canadian Constitution...| J. R. Mauory............. 1961 51-57 
Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime Ex- 
penditures on the Construction Industry...}| H. Cart GoLDENBERG...... 1941 366-368 
*The Construction Industry in Canada....... Wa. J... Porcine 4.03 . 1961 684-689 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 

LOCUM et ate i rae ee ens ie Fie WNT Ss orks nee an Raw 1932 897-899 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police in the Building of Canada. . SiePS Weop: aS Hes, Oi: 1950 317-331 
The Philosophy of the cae eas Canadian 

Mounted Police.. a 1957-58 332-334 

Education— 
(Canaas omeel NEISCO). «ccc oi a cucuae s os cieee'e DRE MER OBBEN GION 55 o001.05 greener ons 1947 313-315 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 

ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... — 1951 315-316 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 

Development in the Arts, Letters and 

a CURE ate St ev et fe — 1952-53 342-345 
Recent Developments in Public Technical 

and Vocational Education in Canada....| Puiturep CoHEN............. 1963-64 737-743 

Fauna and Flora— 
Bm Gt WhanRA.) a... wu coeratur es. AT: . ih. A LAVERNER 2.0064. deo: 1922-23 32-36 
DeiitAS Gr RP ORSS. |}... barter tlds etd: ex awe RK. M. ANDERSON. .. 250.06: 1937 29-52 
ENCE VEAL ALAC NE «iin ne wo dds ving ka Se mccee 's DON A DAMG as yc ces vieeae 1938 380-59 
Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ — 1951 38-43 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou................. a 1954 33-36 
Migratory Bird Legislation....°°............ _— 1955 41-45 
“CS Fred 2 Ss eet a — 1957-58 28-30 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
DEC EUs cater. 1 abit ree. PET, ooo booone wa ees — 1963-64 46-52 
Fisheries— 
The Effects of the War on Canadian Fisheries.| D. B. FINN................ 1943-44 277-279 
*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 

Gomnadas-ational Parks. .... . meses } wre: — 1956 35-39 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries.| T. H. TURNER............. 1957-58 591-595 
The Fisheries Research Board.. oh. ba, CASE ose oo gs Gos 1959 584-588 
Canada’s Commercial F ishery | ‘Resources 

ng <T heir: Conservation: sdacaisissars en S: —_ 1960 625-630 

*The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... -— 1963-64 612-614 
Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 

mftectnetne Forests... .............<0.c0sne. 1934-35 311-313 
Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control....] J. J. DE GRYSE............. 1947 389-400 
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Subject and Article 


Forestry—concluded 
Canada’s Forest Economy...........2.0000... 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada.... 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada. . 
*The Federal-Provincial Forest Agreements. . 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
AVON AULD PRR cred asd cio ne So iis ba bb 


Fur Trade— 

The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
GliBur- bearers wr. the: Pete ead hs poke: 

AOL GrPLOCUstly. tack. cee e ee 

Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
IMGASUTCS A CEA) PRUE cide leas dank cnbente 


Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture........... 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. 
The Geological Survey of Canada............ 
GeologyialCanadar )s ocean... abate 


Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 
Social Security mCanadalss. \iaather...:. 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. 


PohomyelifissVaccime nad aul. oss ccna ss acck. 
Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in 
@WanadasFes. odes ck ist se ee OREO, aot 
*Federal Food and Drug Legislation in Canada 
Social Welfare Expenditures in Canada....... 


History— 
*Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............. 


Insurance— 
Fire and Casualty Insurance................. 
Insurance in Canada during the Depression 
and: Wart eri0ds |... 3.. 0%. ieee eee a eee 
Tite Insurance yen 0 bas es. wig eee Cat a 


Labour— 
*History of the Labour Movement in Canada. . 
Recent Developments in Public Technical 
and Vocational Education in Canada...... 


Manufactures— 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44............ 
mteel m Canadat./f...cidsissas vce RES Ais 


Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 
Manufacturing Production during the Period 

TOAD DO So wc h ewe ne ehntotereeeee ba ete, 
The Petrochemical Industry in Canada...... 
*Secondary Manufacturing in Canada........ 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. 
Government Control of Non-ferrous Metals 
agid Fuels. Wartimesuiscuons BOK4t MK nbs 


Contributor 


Ji MJ HatRison: 2... 
Abe Eo Lane oe oe to kn ee 


Gackt DAVIDSON GS tees. <b 
B. R. BuisHEN and 
COAHAROBERTS «050.55 085 


CHAM Morrntneovn, . Ao.) 
J&W.. WILLARD, Oe BIG. 


EUGENE FORSEY........... 


Pati Copy: sigue oaks 


I). WesTBRooK and 
i. Me Peruri. 2. See 
JOHN: CONVEY . 4.02. 228M 


GEORGE HANSON........... 


Edition 


1951 
1952-53 
1954 
1956 


1957-58 


1943-44 
1961 


1963-64 


1921 
1942 
1960 
1961 


1952-53 


1956 
1956 


1960 


1961 
1962 


1951-60 


1942 


1947 
1963-64 


1957-58 
1963-64 


1945 


1959 
1961 


1962 


1962 
1963-64 


1939 
1942 


1942 


Page 


425-437 
467-475 
458-465 
459-466 


489-491 


267-269 
618-622 


46-52 
68-72 
3-14 


13-19. 
1-14 


224-229 


248-257 
258-260 


281-290 


242-248 
217-222 


842-846 


1064-1074 
1071-1077 


795-802 
737-743 


364-381 


618-625 
513-522 


600-609 


609-615 
637-643 


309-310 
3-14 


279-282 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Mining—concluded 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
WSS. otis terisisraiintarsree as aL oaths 5, WtWbAGK ays Ais. «2 1946 337-347 
Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 
RUBE bee ete Saree « SRE TE Salo 6 G. H. Murray and 
Mrs. M. J. Grroux...... 1952-53 eae 
anadi i 1IONtigew bee Ser EL MEY 1G peicttee iene 1952-53 524-52 
Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation G. 8S. Hume { 1984 540-544 
History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..| G. 8S. Hume............... 1954 861-869 
Canadian Metallurgical Development........ JOHN CONVEY....U.000000.. 1961 513-522 
Physiography and Related Sciences— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 
Wee me it Ae Dy Dh ic aces SPA aMae eS ol age gies ce Ee ar CIDOON oc cee oh 1945 12-19 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation 
and the War Record of the Hydrographic 
Bt May Service id Liatiitee eit oes Bs GC? GySurvra he .2,3r ae 1946 14-18 
ER IFOGTA DA LCAd ECALUTES yore nection sesinn smnierneiee onsen tC ree CORES se ee ee 1947 3-12 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 
Tere Pe eR Re ee a DP I tus. . eA GERSON bao. Sa A 1948-49 9-18 
The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory...... OAs PBARCE SG is5ck5 oss eax of 1948-49 63-71 
The Northland—Canada’s Challenge........ — 1955 22-32 
The International Geophysical Year......... Pe eer COME: ee Ate rate e oe 1959 54-57 
The Geological Survey of Canada............ Jo ALP ELARRIAONS. US 1960 13-19 
Ciemory tar anata ttre er ee eee Se Tete Ald PRS ang Se Pe ORG e 1961 1-14 
The Drainage Basins of Canada.............. —_— 1961 16-18 
Economic Regions of Canada................ N. L.-NIcHOLSON..........- 1962 17-23 
*Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Territories.................. — 1963-64 4-20 
MpeMTRANGh Sak oUcaiy as «eee aa ae oom d cco nape oR Cis SEARLAND 14) ens ete 1963-64 57-60 
Population— 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931...} A. H. LeNevevu........... 1939 774-778 
cD APTA Ole OO Gan sp cakes ois as osseous hea — 1951 | 1125-1132 
*Developments in Canadian Immigration..... — 1957-58 154-176 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants.......... — 1959 176-178 
ENative Peoples Of. Canad aiywicre ssid ead <pihedse — 1960 201-210 
Power Resources— 
The St. Lawrence Power Project............. — 1955 549-553 
Research— 
MHLTOUOTY i WANdda-s-4. kee sci ek eee CoSM Brae Coe ot 24! 
JB SH esa Anodes yoni: 1956 49-55 
Ax Hs COVINGTONS 2+ s...0%n 
*The International Geophysical Year......... De ae OSE Sets ss a, 1957-58 35-38 
The Fisheries Research Board............... PTE KICASIONE An Oa. Ges ow 1959 584-588 
TROND y aes sated ah a ee. kell al Ce ATARERN DE Seba sh) oh, 1963-64 57-60 
*The Fisheries Research Board of Canada... — 1963-64 612-614 
*Research in the Atomic Energy Field...... OR SAR Dig ee Se 1963-64 368-373 
Trade, Domestic— 
Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution and 
Mads AGASSI ee Sera et — 1946 574-578 
The Board of Grain Commissioners.......... W Js MacLeon istic cent axe 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 
Rerairm atone. Sit Mee 2. tle. AY (3, By TDAVIDSON.. oh PGA 1960 958-960 
Trade, Foreign— 
Canadian Merchandise Exports and Imports 
Ree amie eri Ais tah, POA PRL sds «yx 0h bOKES > Ghé. Watteocs . ieseecds .--| 1963-64 907-911 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada....| J. A. WILSON............... 1938 710-712 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
Program oi 00. 5. ha, Fe Se ee cA S WILSON ose eee 1941 608-612 
Wartime Control of Transportation.......... _ 1943-44 567-575 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
COC AN ACA SS. AR rN eth nea GoP SH DWARDS.) cos cosa 1945 648-651 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
and Canada’s Participation Therein........ C..S., Bootassclovatd: leek 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway........ — 1954 830-833 
*History of the Canadian National Railways. . a 1955 840-851 
The? Sts Wea wrenee. Bea Way éoeeriaichosssccexteeisiis acters —_— 1955 885-888 
Traffic on the Great eee - St. Lawrence 
Seawawnl iovervebent. Wikis. ougeres oe — 1956 821-829 
The St. Lawrence Seaway in Operation...... ScD TLDER cS cEts eebe. Bee Seis 1960 851-860 
Revolution in Canadian Transportation...... AA. OUR Ids ooae oni ere 1962 753-758 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list includes official appointments for the period Nov. 16, 1963 to Dec. 15, 
1964, continuing the list published in the 1963-64 Year Book at pp. 1164-1171. Appoint- 
ments to the Governor General’s staff, judicial appointments other than those to the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, and appointments of limited or local importance are not 
included. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1964. Feb. 3, Hon. George James Mcllraith, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be President. John Joseph Connolly, Ottawa, Ont.; Maurice Sauvé, 
Outremont, Que.; and Yvon Dupuis, St. Jean, Que.: to be members. June 25, George 
Stanley White, Madoc, Ont.; Major James William Coldwell, Ottawa, Ont.; and Henry 
Duncan Graham Crerar, Rockcliffe Park, Ont.: to be members. June 29, Edgar John 
Benson, Kingston, Ont.: to be a member. 


Cabinet Appointments.—1964. Feb. 3, Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill: to be 
Minister of Transport. Hon. Maurice Lamontagne: to be Secretary of State of Canada. 
Hon. Guy Favreau: to be Minister of Justice and Attorney General. Hon. John Robert 
Nicholson: to be Postmaster General. Hon. René Tremblay: to be Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration. Hon. John Joseph Connolly: to be a member of the Administration. 
Hon. Maurice Sauvé: to be Minister of Forestry. Hon. Yvon Dupuis: to be a member of 
the Administration. June 29, Hon. Edgar John Benson: to be Minister of National 
Revenue. 


Senate Appointments.—1964. Feb. 14, Daniel A. Lang, Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
Senator for the Province of Ontario. Nelson Rattenbury, Saint John, N.B.: to be a 
Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. Eric Cook, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be a Senator 
for the Province of Newfoundland. Hon. Azellus Denis, Montreal, Que.: to be a Senator 
for the Province of Quebec. Nov. 9, John Black Aird, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Senator for 
the Province of Ontario. 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette, with some additions. All academic and honorary degrees and military 
honours omitted. 
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Exchequer Court of Canada.—1964. Apr. 23, Wilbur Roy Jackett, Montreal, 
Que.: to be President from May 4, 1964. Hon. Hugh F. Gibson, Kingston, Ont.: to be a 
Puisne Judge from May 4, 1964. June 30, A. A. M. Walsh: to be a Puisne Judge from 
July 1, 1964. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—1964. Feb. 17, Guy Rouleau: to the Prime Minister. 
Feb. 20, Hubert Badanai: to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Bruce S. Beer: 
to the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Forestry, jointly. Alexis Caron: to the 
Postmaster General. Stanley Haidasz: to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
G. Roy McWilliam: to the Minister of Public Works. John C. Munro: to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. John B. Stewart: to the Secretary of State of Canada. 
June 29, Lawrence T. Pennell: to the Minister of Finance. 


Deputy Ministers.—1964. May 7, Marcel Cadieux, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Under 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, vice Norman A. Robertson, resigned. Granville 
George Ernest Steele, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Under Secretary of State from May 15, 1964, 
vice Jean Miquelon, resigned. Jean Miquelon: to continue as Deputy Registrar General of 
Canada from May 15, 1964. July 3, Jack Hamilton Warren, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce from Sept. 1, 1964, vice James Alan Roberts, resigned. 
Sol Simon Reisman, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of Industry, vice D. A. Golden, 
resigned. Sept. 28, Richard Humphrys: to be Superintendent of Insurance, vice K. R. 
MacGregor, resigned. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1964. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. Hon. Milton F. Gregg: to be Commissioner for Canada to 
British Guiana. Donald Wallace Munroe: to be Commissioner for Canada on the Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision and Control in Laos. Lionel Chevrier: to be High 
Commissioner of Canada to Britain. Léon Mayrand: to be Canadian Ambassador to Cuba 
and concurrently Canadian Ambassador to Haiti. Ralph Edgar Collins: to be Canadian 
Ambassador to South Africa. George Kinnear Grande: to be High Commissioner for 
Canada to Ceylon. Jules Léger: to be Canadian Ambassador to France. Gordon Gale 
Crean: to be Canadian Ambassador to Italy. Herbert Frederick Brooks-Hill Feaver: to 
be Canadian Ambassador to Mexico and Guatemala. Ronald Macalister Macdonnell: to 
be Canadian Ambassador to Indonesia. Norman Frederick Henderson Berlis, High Com- 
missioner for Canada to Tanganyika and Uganda: to be concurrently High Commissioner 
for Canada to Kenya. James Blair Seaborn: to be Canadian Commissioner on the Inter- 
national Supervisory Commission for Viet Nam. Jean-Louis Delisle: to be Canadian Am- 
bassador to Turkey. Jean Bruchési: to be Canadian Ambassador to Argentina and con- 
currently Canadian Ambassador to Paraguay and Uruguay. John Ryerson Maybee: to 
be Canadian Ambassador to Lebanon. Benjamin Rogers: to be Canadian Ambassador to 
Spain and concurrently Canadian Ambassador to Morocco. John Peter Sigvaldason: to 
be Canadian Ambassador to Norway and concurrently Canadian Ambassador to Iceland. 
Malcolm Norman Bow: to be Canadian Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. Harry Havilland 
Carter: to be Canadian Ambassador to Finland. René Garneau: to be Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland and concurrently to Tunisia. Ormond Wilson Dier: to be Canadian 
Ambassador to Colombia and concurrently to Ecuador. Ross Campbell: to be Canadian 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. J. H. Cleveland: to be High Commissioner for Canada to 
Nigeria. Hon. Roland Michener: to be High Commissioner for Canada to India. Bruce 
Irving Rankin: to be Canadian Ambassador to Venezuela and concurrently to the Domini- 
can Republic. William George Marcel Olivier: to be Canadian Ambassador to Costa Rica 
and concurrently to Panama, Nicaragua, Honduras and El Salvador. 


National Defence Appointments.—1964. Aug. 1, Frank R. Miller: to be Chief of 
Defence Staff in the rank of Air Chief Marshal. Lieutenant-General G. Walsh: to be Vice- 
Chief of Defence Staff. Air Vice-Marshal W. W. Bean: to be Assistant Chief of Defence 
Staff. Lieutenant-General J. V. Allard: to be Chief of Operational Readiness. Vice- 
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Admiral K. L. Dyer: to be Chief of Personnel. Air Marshal C. L. Annis: to be Chief of 
Logistics and Engineering. Lieutenant-General R. W. Moncel: to be Comptroller General. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—1964. Feb. 28,8. C. Hudson, Director General, 
Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member, vice A. H. 
Turner. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1964. July 9, J.-G. Gauvreau: to be again a 
member and Chairman for a term of four years. I. 8S. Johnston: to be again a member for 
a term of four years from Dec. 14, 1964. 


Atlantic Development Board.—1963. Dec. 17, Frank H. Sobey, Stellarton, N.S.; 
Melvin J. McQuaid, Souris, P.E.I.; Fred Ayre, St. John’s, Nfld.; and Armand Cormier, 
Moncton, N.B.: to be again members for a term of three years from Jan. 24, 1964. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—1964. Apr. 14, Henri Gaudefroy: to be a member 
for a term ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—1963. Dec. 6, Joseph F. Brown, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Jean-Paul Lefebvre, Montreal, Que.; Mrs. A. (Lorraine) Sweatman, Winnipeg, 
Man.; T. J. Watson, Fredericton, N.B.; Fred G. Holmes, Riverside, Ont.; and William 
Joseph Woodfine, Antigonish, N.S.: to be part-time members for a period of five years 
from Dec. 6, 1963. | 


Canada Council.—1964. May 14, Jean Martineau, Montreal, Que.: to be Chair- 
man; and J. F. Leddy, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be Vice-Chairman, vice Gérard Filion, resigned, 
each for five years from May 18, 1964. May 28, Douglas V. LePan, Kingston, Ont.; 
Miss Kathleen M. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man.; and Mrs. Annette Lasalle-Leduc, Mont- 
real, Que.: to be members for a term of three years from May 28, 1964. Nov. 12, Napoléon 
Leblanc, Quebec, Que.: to be a member for a period of three years. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—1964. Jan. 30, A. H. Brown, Ottawa, Ont., 
Vice-Chairman: to be Chairman and member, vice C. Rhodes Smith, resigned. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1964. Mar. 26, Ralph MacDonald Trites, 
Director, International Programs Branch, Department of Defence Production: to be a 
Director. 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—1964. Feb. 13, Guy 
Roberge, Outremont, Que.: to be a Director. Apr. 14, Harry Leslie Brown: to be Com- 
missioner General from Dec. 1, 1963. May 12, Jean Drapeau, Mayor of the City of 
Montreal, Que.: to be confirmed a Director. Robert A. Kramer, Regina, Sask.; and O. M. 
Solandt, Toronto, Ont.: to be Directors. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1964. July 23, Alexander Watson, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be again a member and to be Chairman from Aug. 1, 1964. 


Canadian National Railways.—1964. Oct. 8, Francois Nobert, Trois-Riviéres, 
Que. ; Clifford Curtis, Kingston, Ont.; William Gilbert Weir, Winnipeg, Man.; and Norman 
P. Dryden, Moncton, N.B.: to be Directors for a term ending Sept. 30, 1967. Bernard 
Tailleur, Montreal, Que.; and David Anderson, Toronto, Ont.: to be Directors for a term 
ending Sept. 30, 1966. Walter C. Koerner, Vancouver, B.C.: to be again a Director for a 
term ending Sept. 30, 1966. Jean-Louis Lévesque, Montreal, Que.; and Robert A. Brown, 
Calgary, Alta.: to be again Directors for a term ending Sept. 30, 1965. Oct. 29, Harris 
Huston, Rossburn, Man.: to be a Director for a term ending Sept. 30, 1967, vice William 
Gilbert Weir. 


> SF aot 
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Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1964. Jan. 9, Reginald 
McLaren Brophy, Toronto, Ont.; and Roland G. Lefrangois, Montreal, Que.: to be Directors 
for three years from Dec. 27, 1963. Mar. 16, Harold Husband, Victoria, B.C.: to be a 
Director for three years from Mar. 15, 1964, vice Gerald E. Martin. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1963. M ay 30, Joseph-René Painchaud,* 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for ten years from June 17, 1963. 1964. May 21, 
Norman Loris Pickersgill, Ottawa, Ont.: to be an ad hoc member for one year from July 1, 
1964. Aug. 6, James Anderson Forrester: to be an ad hoc member for one year from Oct. 
1, 1964. Aug. 13, John Murray Forman: to be a member for a period of ten years from 
Feb. 1, 1965. Dec. 3, William Andrew Gilmour, Penticton, B.C.: to be an ad hoc member 
for a period of one year, effective Jan. 1, 1965. 


Canadian Wheat Board.}—1964. June 11, Garson Nathaniel Vogel, Winnipeg, 
Man.: to be a Commissioner from Sept. 1, 1964. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1964. June 30, Herbert W. Hig- 
nett, Ottawa, Ont.: to be President; and Jean P. Lupien, Montreal, Que.: to be Vice- 
President, each for a term of seven years from July 1, 1964. 


Columbia River Permanent Engineering Board.—1964. Oct. 29, Gordon M. 
MacNabb, Senior Hydraulic Engineer, Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, Ont.; and Arthur F. Paget, Deputy Minister of 
Water Resources in the Department of Lands, Forests and Water Resources, Government 
of the Province of British Columbia, Victoria, B.C.: to be members, Mr. MacNabb to be 
Chairman of the Canadian Section. 


Copyright Appeal Board.—1964. J uly 9, Hon. Arthur L. Thurlow, a Puisne J udge 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada: to be Chairman, vice Hon. Joseph Thorarian Thorson, 
resigned. 


Defence Research Board.—1964. Mar. 5, Louis-Philippe Bonneau, Quebec, Que.: 
to be a member for a further term of three years from Apr. 1, 1964. July 23, George Sidney 
Field, Defence Scientific Service Officer: to be Vice-Chairman from Sept. 1, 1964. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1964. M ay 27, Joseph Morris, Ottawa, Ont.: to 
be a member for a term of three years. 


Economic Council of Canada.—1963. Dec. 28, W. J. Bennett, Vice-President and 
Director, Iron Ore Co. of Canada, Montreal, Que. (4 years); Roger Charbonneau, Director, 
Kcole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, Que. (2 years); Philip A. Chester, 
Director, Continental Oil Co., Winnipeg, Man. (2 years); Francois E. Cleyn, President, 
Cleyn and Tinker Ltd., Huntingdon, Que. (2 years); Joseph-A. Courteau, General Manager, 
Coopérative Fédérée de Québec, Montreal, Que. (3 years); H. George De Young, President, 
Rio Algom Mines Ltd., and Atlas Steels Co. Ltd., Welland, Ont. (4 years); Yves Dubé, 
Director, Department of Economics, Faculty of Social Sciences, Laval University, Quebec, 
Que. (4 years); J. B. Estey, President, Fisheries Council of Canada, Loggieville, N.B. (3 
years); Robert M. Fowler, President, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal, 
Que. (4 years); A. R. Gibbons, Secretary, The National Legislative Committee, Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhood, Ottawa, Ont. (3 years); Fernand Girouard, Vice-President, 
Volcano Ltée., Montreal, Que. (3 years) ; A. P. Gleave, President, National Farmers’ Union, 
Saskatoon, Sask. (2 years); Claude J odoin, President, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, 
Ont. (4 years); David L. Kirk, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Ont. (4 years); Walter C. Koerner, Chairman, Rayonnier Canada Ltd., Vancouver, 


*Omitted from 1963-64 Year Book. 
tJoseph-René Painchaud, Ottawa, Ont., was erroneously indicated in the 1963-64 Year Book as appointed to 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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B.C. (2 years); W. Ladyman, International Vice-President, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Toronto, Ont. (2 years); Stanley A. Little, National President, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Ottawa, Ont. (2 years); Ian M. MacKeigan, Chairman, Atlantic 
Development Board, Halifax, N.S. (4 years); Maxwell W. Mackenzie, Chairman of Board, 
Chemcell (1963) Ltd., Montreal, Que. (4 years); William Mahoney, National Director for 
Canada, United Steelworkers of America, Toronto, Ont. (4 years); Hugh A. Martin, Pres- 
ident, Marwell Construction Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (3 years); Marcel Pépin, Secretary- 
General, Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux, Montreal, Que. (3 years); Mrs. A. F. W. 
Plumptre, National President, Consumers’ Association of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. (2 years); 
William O. Twaits, President, Imperial Oil Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (3 years); Francis G. Win- 
spear, Senior Partner, Winspear, Hamilton, Anderson and Co., Winspear, Higgins, Steven- 
son and Doane, C.A.s, Edmonton, Alta. (2 years): each to be a member for the term set 
following his name. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1963. Dec. 9, George Owen: to be a member for a term 


ending Dec. 8, 1966. William Harvey Ozard, District Superintendent, Veterans Land ~ 3 


Administration, Province of British Columbia: to be a member and Vice-Chairman for a 
term of three years. Stanislas-J. Chagnon, Associate Deputy Minister of Agriculture: to 
be a member for a term from Dec. 9, 1963 to Apr. 5, 1964, vice Lucien Lalonde, Deputy 
Minister of Public Works. 1964. Feb. 13, Edward Nelson, Edmonton, Alta.; A. P. 
Gleave, Saskatoon, Sask.; G. R. McLaughlin, Beaverton, Ont.; A. Lamoureux, St. Denis 
sur Richelieu, Que.; and Smith MacFarlane, Harrington, P.E.I.: to be members. C. H. 8. 
Walls, Victoria, B.C.; G. W. Greer, Ottawa, Ont.; J. Patterson, Winnipeg, Man.; C. E, 
Dahms, Huntingdon, Que.; and J. M. Johnson, New Glasgow, N.S.: to be again members. 
Apr. 6, A. Sinclair Abell, Alexander T. Davidson and Stanislas-J. Chagnon: to be members 
for a term of one year from Apr. 5, 1964. Oct. 15, Ernest A. Oestreicher, Director, Resources 
and Development, Department of Finance: to be a member, to hold office to Apr. 5, 1965, 
vice A. Sinclair Abell. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—1964. May 1, Kenneth F. Harding, Prince 
Rupert, B.C., a member: to be Vice-Chairman, vice W. Stanley Lee, deceased. 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—1964. Feb. 13, Frederick Ronald Hayes, 
Halifax, N.S.: to be Chairman from Aug. 1, 1964. 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission.—1963. Nov. 14, Arthur Owen Blackhurst, 
Port Dover, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for Canada for a further period ending Dec. 
1, 1965. 1964. Nov. 19, John Richardson Dymond, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner 
for Canada for a further period of one year. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1963. Dec. 12, Jean-Jacques 
Lefebvre, Archivist, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for a period of five years. 1964. 
Apr. 23, Marcel Trudel, Quebec, Que.: to be again a member for a term ending Mar. 31, 
1969. July 3, Allan R. Turner, Regina, Sask.: to be a member for a period ending June 
30, 1967. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1964. June 25, Donovan 
Francis Miller, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for a period of two years from Aug. 21, 
1964. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1963. Dec. 21, Richard Nelson, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for a term ending Oct. 31, 1964; and Martin K. Erikson, 
Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be a member for a term ending Oct. 31, 1965. 1964. Nov. 19, 
Francis W. Millerd, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for a term ending Oct. 31, 1966. 


International Whaling Commission.—1964. May 14, Robert Reed Logie, an 
employee of the Department of Fisheries at Halifax, N.S.: to be alternate to the Canadian 
member. 
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Medical Council of Canada.—1964. Nov. 6, Robert M. Dysart, Moncton, N.B.; 
and Richard 8. Duggan, St. David’s, Ont.: to be members for a term of four years from Nov. 
7, 1964. Dec. 15, Arthur Maxwell House, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be a member for a term of 
four years, vice J. J. Josephson, resigned. 


Municipal Development and Loan Board.—1964. Feb. Ge dnkis., Gis Fbardy, 
Assistant Secretary to the Cabinet: to be a member. June 1 8, A. S. Abell, Director of 
Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance: to be a member and Chair- 
man from Aug. 1, 1964, vice K. W. Taylor. Nov. 12, I. R. Maclennan, Executive Director 
of Urban Development, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: to be a member. 


National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport.—1964. Mar. 5, 
Earl Nicholson, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Miss Mary Barker, Ingonish, N.S.; Morris M. 
Bruker, Montreal, Que.; Robert LeBel, Fort Chambly, Que.; John W. Davies, Montreal, 
Que.; Paul Hauch, London, Ont.; J. L. Edwards, Kingston, Ont.; Paul H. Traynor, Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; Max Avren, Winnipeg, Man.; W. A. R. Orban, Saskatoon, Sask.; M. L. Van 
Vliet, Edmonton, Alta.; Mrs. May Brown, Vancouver, B.C. ; and David Bauer, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be members for a term ending Dec. 31, 1965. Marcel de la Sablonniére, Montreal, 
Que.; and James Worrall, Toronto, Ont.: to be again members for a term ending Dec. 31, 
1965. Aug. 20, John E. Merriman, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be a member, vice J. H. Ebbs, 
resigned. 


National Capital Commission.—1964. Feb. 13, Mrs. Margaret Norrie, Truro, 
N.S.; and Lucien Sarra-Bournet, Hull, Que.: to be members for a term ending Feb. 6, 1968. 
Apr. 16, D’Arcy Audet, Hull, Que.: to be a member for a term ending Feb. 6, 1968. Apr. 
23, Howard Kennedy, Rockcliffe Park, Ont.: to be a member for a term ending Feb. 6, 1968, 
vice A. E. “Lon” Campbell, resigned. Sept. 8, Auguste Martineau, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
member for the period ending Feb. 5, 1968, vice R. D. Chenier, Rockcliffe Park, Ont., 
resigned. 


National Film Board.—1964. Feb. 3, John C. Parkin, Toronto, Ont.: to be a mem- 
ber for the remainder of the term of Charles §. Band, resigned, i.e., to Oct. 18, 1966. 


National Library Advisory Council.—1964. Jan. 10, Paul-Emile Filion, Sudbury, 
Ont.; Morley M. Bell, Summerside, P.E.I.; and Mrs. Evelyn Wood, Brandon, Man.: to 
be members for a term of four years ending Dec. 31, 1967. 


National Research Council.—1964. Jan. 1, Kenneth F. Tupper: to be Vice- 
President (Scientific). Mar. 19, H. E. Duckworth, Hamilton, Ont.; R. F. Farquharson, 
Toronto, Ont.; William H. Gauvin, Pointe Claire, Que.; H. E. Gunning, Edmonton, Alta.; 
Claude Jodoin, Ottawa, Ont.; D. J. LeRoy, Toronto, Ont.; H. Rocke Robertson, Montreal, 
Que. ; and H. H. Saunderson, Winnipeg, Man.: to be members for a term of three years from 
Apr. 1, 1964. 


National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1964. Mar. 
19, G. Fred McNally, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again a member for a period beginning Feb. 
24, 1964 and ending Mar. 31, 1965, and to be Chairman. 


Representation Commissioner.—1963. Dec. 23, Nelson Castonguay, Chief 
Electoral Officer: to be Representation Commissioner. 


Roosevelt Campobello International Park Commission.—1964. ug. Le. 1. 
Leo Dolan, Ottawa, Ont.; Murray Johnston, Welshpool, Campobello Island, N.B.; and 
Robert A. Tweedie, Fredericton, N.B. (nominated by the Government of New Brunswick): 
to be members. 


Tax Appeal Board.—1963. Dec. 21, Wilfrid Orlando Davis, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
member for a period of ten years from Jan. 1, 1964. 1964. Jan. 23, Cecil L. Snyder, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be again Chairman for a period of five years from Feb. 1, 1964. 
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Treasury Board.—1964. May 15, George F. Davidson: to be Secretary. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1964. June 22, Thomas Brigham 
Ward, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for a period of five years. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1964. Aug. 6, Charles Henry Rennie, formerly 
of Victoria, B.C.: to be again a temporary member for a further period of one year from 
Oct. 2, 1964. 


PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1963-64 


Legislation passed in the first and second sessions of the Twenty-Sixth Parliament is 
outlined below. Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible 
to convey the full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific 
Act is therefore referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Sixth Parliament, 
May 16 to Dec. 21, 1963 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


12 Ex1z. IT 
Finance— 


1 June 5 | Appropriation Act No. 1, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


2 July 22 | Special Appropriation Act, 1963 approves certain expenditures authorized for the public serv- 
ve and the application of certain amounts in the accounts for the financial year ended 
ar. 31, 1963. 


9 Aug. 2 | Appropriation Act No. 2, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


15 Oct. 8 | Appropriation Act No. 3, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


17 Oct. 18 The Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees Act provides for the placing of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions of Canada under the management and control of trustees. 


20 Dec. 5 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


27 Dec. 12 | An Act to amend the Quebec Savings Banks Act makes certain amendments respecting qualifi- 
cations of directors. 


34 Dec. 21 An Act to amend the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act authorizes the Minister of Finance 
to purchase, out of the Exchange Fund Account, securities of the International Monetary 
Fund in order that Canada may participate in arrangements to enable the Fund to sup- 
plement its resources by borrowings from member countries. 


38 Dec. 21 An Act to repeal the Newfoundland Savings Bank Act, 1939; on Mar. 31, 1962, the Bank of 
Montreal acquired all the active deposit accounts and the real and personal property of 
the Newfoundland Savings Bank. 


42 Dec. 21 | Appropriation Act No. 6, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964 (Main Supply Bill). 


Government— 


3 July 22 | The Department of Industry Act establishes a new Department of Industry presided over by 
a Minister whose duties, powers and functions shall extend to and include all matters 
relating to the manufacturing industries in Canada over which the Parliament of Canada 
has jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the 
Government of Canada. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Sixth Parliament, 
May 16 to Dec. 21, 1963—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Government—concl. 


5 July 31 | An Act to amend the Atlantic Development Board Act increases the Board membership from 
five to eleven, directs the Board to conduct certain of its functions in consultation with 
the Economic Council of Canada and establishes an Atlantic Development Fund to finance 
programs or projects undertaken. 


11 Aug. 2- | The Economic Council of Canada Act provides for the establishment of an Economic Council 
of Canada to advise and recommend how Canada can achieve the highest possible levels 
of employment and efficient production in order that the country may enjoy a high and 
ee rate of economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living stand- 
ar 


13 Aug. 2 | The Municipal Development and Loan Act provides for the establishment of a Municipal 
Development and Loan Board which has the function of promoting increased employment 
in Canada by financial assistance by way of loans to municipalities to enable munici- 
palities to augment or accelerate municipal capital works programs. 


14 Aug. 2 An Act to amend the Senate and House of Commons Act and the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Act increases the sessional allowances of members of the Senate and House of 
Commons from $8,000 to $12,000, provides for the payment of an additional allowance of 
$4,000 to Party Leaders, the Chief Government Whip and the Chief Opposition Whip, and 
makes other changes in respect of expense and retirement allowances. 


40 Dec. 21 The Representation Commissioner Act establishes the office of Representation Commissioner 
and effects certain consequential amendments to the Canada Elections Act. 


41 Dee. 21 An Act to amend the Canada Grain Act, the Financial Administration Act, the Income Taz Act, 
the International Boundary Waters Treaty Act, the National Energy Board Act, the Railway 
didiathe Salaries Act and the Tariff Board Act with respect to the salaries of certain public 
officials. 


Revenue— 


Won July oh les oli amend the Customs Tariff implements the Budget resolution relating to the Customs 
ariff. 


12 Aug. 2 | An oe : amend the Excise Tax Act implements the Budget resolution relating to the Excise 
ax Act. 


18 Nov. 7 | An Act respecting an Order of His Excellency the Governor in Council entitled the Surcharge on 
Imports Order, and to restore certain rates of Customs duties and tariff benefits expressed to be 
withdrawn thereby. 


21 Dec. 5 | An Act to amend the Income Tax Act makes a number of refinements in the Act and effects 
other changes of a technical nature. 


35 Dec. 12 | An Act to amend the Customs Tariff makes several changes to tariff items. 


Transportation— 
23 Dec. 12 An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways. 
28 Dec. 12 | An Act to amend the Railway Act relates to speed limits in thickly peopled and other areas. 


29 Dec. 12 An Act to amend the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act increases the borrowing power of the 
Authority to permit the acquisition of funds for the twinning project of the Welland 
Canal Locks and the discharge of outstanding liabilities in connection with the Victoria 
Bridge diversion. 


31 Dec. 21 The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1962-1963 provides money to 
meet certain capital expenditures of the CN system for the period Jan. 1, 1962 to June 30, 
1964, and authorizes the guarantee of certain securities to be issued by the Canadian 
National Railway Company. 


33 Dec. 21 An Act to amend the Carriage by Air Act enables effect to be given, in so far as Canada is 
concerned, to the provisions of the Protocol to the Warsaw Convention, signed Sept. 28, 
1955, upon its ratification on behalf of Canada and its coming into force. The Protocol 
provides for an increase in the limit of liability for loss of life or injury to a passenger and 
removes certain unsatisfactory requirements with respect to carriage documents. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Sixth Parliament, 
May 16 to Dec. 21, 1963—concluded 


Subject, ; 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation— 
concluded 


37 Dec. 21 An Act to amend the National Harbours Board Act changes, in the English version of the Act, 
the words ‘‘Three Rivers’’ wherever they appear to ‘‘Trois-Riviéres’’. 


39 Dec. 21 An Act to approve an Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government of the 
Province of Ontario respecting Public Harbours; the Agreement defines which harbours in 
Ontario shall be considered to be the property of Canada and what the limits of these 
harbours shall be. 


16 Oct. 16 | An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act increases the pension paid under the Act from $65 a 
month to $75 a month, effective Oct. 1, 1963, and increases the rate of the Old Age Securi- 
ty tax. 


26 Dee. 12 An Act to amend the Old Age Assistance Act, the Disabled Persons Act and the Blind Persons 
Act increases to $75 a month the maximum amount of assistance payable under these 
Acts and increases the permissible income limits. 


Miscellaneous— 


An Act to amend the Export and Import Permits Act extends the duration of the Act for a fur-- 
ther period of three years to July 31, 1966. 


or 


4 June 


6 July 31 An Act to authorize the Construction and Maintenance of a Bridge and Tunnel across the St. 
Lawrence River at the Boucherville Islands, in the Province of Quebec. 


8 July 31 | An Act to amend the Judges Act and the Criminal Code increases the salaries of the Chief 
Justice of Canada, the puisne judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, the President of the 
Exchequer Court, the puisne judges of the Exchequer Court, the Chief Justice and other 
judges of the Supreme Court of Ontario, the Chief Justices and other judges of the superior 
courts of the provinces, the judges of the Territorial Courts of the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories and the judges of the county and district courts of the provinces. 
Provision is also made for the salaries for fourteen additional judges. 


10 Aug. 2 | The Dissolution and Annulment of Marriages Act authorizes the Senate of Canada to dissolve 
or annul marriages. 


19 Dec. 


on 


An Act to amend the Admiralty Act authorizes the payment of salaries to Surrogate Judges 
and Registrars in lieu of the previous arrangement whereby the holders of these offices 
were paid from the fees paid in respect of proceedings taken before them. 


22 Dec. 5 An Act to amend the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act increases the maximum 
federal contribution to provincial costs incurred in providing training allowances for un- 
employed persons to 90 p.c.; increases the federal contribution to a province for a training- 
in-industry program to 75 p.c.; and extends the period during which federal contributions 
to training-facility expenditures may be made. 


24 Dec. 12 | An Act to amend the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act extends the co- 
ordination of Canada’s external telecommunication services to include that with nations 
outside the Commonwealth, provides for the addition to two directors and makes other 
administrative changes. 


25 Dec. 12 | An Act toamend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act restricts the application of the Act, 
in the case of lode gold mines that do not start production until after June 1965, to those 
mines that provide direct support to existing gold mining communities, and extends the 
application of the Act to 1967. 


30 Dec. 12 | An Act to amend the Small Businesses Loans Act extends until Dec. 31, 1966 the time during 
which guaranteed business improvement loans may be made, and makes other admini- 
strative changes. 


32 Dec. 21 The Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition Act amends the Canadian World 
Exhibition Corporation Act by changing the name of the Corporation, increasing the 
number of directors from 12 to 14, and making other administrative revisions. 


36 Dec. 21 | The Centennial of Canadian Confederation Act amends the National Centennial Act by 
changing the short title and other names previously designated, by increasing the num- 
ber of directors from eight to 12 and making other administrative revisions. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-Sixth Parliament, 
Feb. 18 to Dec. 18, 1964 
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Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 


Date of Assent 
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13 Exrz. II 


Agriculture— 

12 June 18 | An Act to amend the Farm Credit Act increases the capital of the Farm Credit Corporation 
permitting it to borrow up to $600,000,000 rather than $400,000,000 from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund; the amendment also increases the limits on borrowing for a single 
farming enterprise under Parts II and III of the Act, permits an advance in the interest 
rates on the increased portion, and permits repayment to be amortized over the entire 

z term of the loan rather than requiring greater repayments to be made during the first ten 
years. 


28 Oct. 15 | An Act to amend the Crop I nsurance Act authorizes the establishment of a crop reinsurance 
plan whereby those provinces operating a crop insurance plan may, if they so desire, re- 
insure part of their risks under such plan. 


29 Oct. 15 The Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act provides for the extension of credit to farm 
‘ machinery syndicates. 


Finance— 


1 Mar. 30 Appropriation Act No. 1, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


3 Apr. 3 | Appropriation Act No. 3, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


get ADI. (6 Appropriation Act No. 2, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


5 Apr. 13 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


9 May 28 Appropriation Act No. 5, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


10 June 18 | An Act to amend the Bank Act and the Quebec Savings Banks Act extends by one year authority 
to carry on business for the banks to which these Acts apply. 


17 June 30 | Appropriation Act No. 6, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


20 July 16 Appropriation Act No. 7, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


25 Aug. 7 Appropriation Act No. 8, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


26 Aug. 13 The F ederal-Provincial Fiscal Revision Act, 1964 revises certain fiscal arrangements with the 
provinces and adjusts fiscal arrangements and taxation provisions consequential upon the 
provision of youth allowances to parents resident in certain provinces. 


30 Nov. 5 Appropriation Act No. 9, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


34 Dec. 2 Appropriation Act No. 10, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965 (Main Supply Bill). 


Government— 


31 Nov. 20 | The Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act provides for the establishment of Electoral 
Boundaries Commissions to report upon the readjustment of the representation of the 
provinces in the House of Commons and provides for the readjustment of such representa- 
tion in accordance therewith. 


Justice— 


14 June 18 | An Act to amend the Judges Act and the Exchequer Court Act authorizes the appointment of, 
and the provision of salary for, an additional judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada to 
perform the duties referred to in the Dissolution and Annulment of Marriages Act (SC 
1963, c. 10). 


National Defence— 


21 July 16 | An Act to amend the National Defence Act replaces the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee and the Chiefs of the Naval Staff, General Staff and Air Staff with an authority 
to be charged with all the functions, powers and duties of the persons being replaced, to 
be known as the Chief of the Defence Staff; consequential amendments are made to the 
portions of the Act concerned. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-Sixth Parliament, 
Feb. 18 to Dec. 18, 1964—concluded 


Subject, ’ 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Revenue— 


ih May 21 An Act to amend the Customs Tariff implements the Budget resolutions relating to the Customs 
Tariff. 


8 May 21 An Act to amend the Estate Tax Act provides that the estate tax will be reduced by 75 p.c. in 
provinces that levy their own succession duty; raises the limit of funds available to 
beneficiaries from any one bank to $2,500; and adjusts certain settlements and dispositions 
in the Province of Quebec. 


11 June 18 | The Crown Corporations (Provincial Taxes and Fees) Act authorizes the payment of certain 
provincial taxes and fees by Crown corporations. 


13 June 18 An Act to amend the Income Taz Act contains a number of technical and other revisions in- 
cluding the allowance of a deduction in 1964 to parents of children aged 16 and 17 years 
and the modification of the definition of a child qualified for family allowance. 


Transportation— 


2 Mar. 30 | An Act respecting the Trans-Canada Air Lines Act changes the name of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and Lignés aeriennes Trans-Canada to ‘‘Air Canada’’. 


6 May 21 The Blue Water Bridge Authority Act authorizes the establishment of a Blue Water Bridge 
Authority to operate and maintain the Canadian portion of the international bridge 
connecting Canada and the United States across the St. Clair River. 


16 May 19 The Ste-Foy-St-Nicolas Bridge Act authorizes the construction and maintenance of a bridge 
across the St. Lawrence River between the City of Ste-Foy and the municipality of 
St-Nicolas in the Province of Quebec. 


o2 May 7 The Harbour Commissions Act provides for the establishment of new harbour commissions, 
defining the limits of the harbour and the authorities having power to appoint the mem- 
bers of a commission; existing harbour commissions may be brought under the standard 
Act as circumstances warrant. 


33 July 22 An Act to repeal certain Acts of the Province of Newfoundland respecting Harbours and Pilotage. 


Welfare— 


23 July 16 The Youth Allowances Act provides for the payment to a parent of a dependent youth aged 
16 or 17 years of a monthly allowance of $10. 


Miscellaneous— 


15 June 18 An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954, among other revisions, provides further 
assistance to provinces and municipalities carrying out urban renewal programs; authorizes 
loans to provincially or municipally owned agencies for acquiring lands for and con- 
structing public housing projects; increases from $2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 the amount 
provided for direct loaning by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation; and increases 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 the amount of loans for the construction of university 
housing projects. 


18 June 30 | An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act exempts the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation from the obligation of paying income tax; authorizes the insurance against 
loss of equipment employed in rendering technical services outside Canada; authorizes 
the Corporation to take on additional insurable business of Canadian exporters; raises the 
allowable amount of liability of the Corporation under contracts of insurance from 
$400,000,000 to $600,000,000; and adjusts other financial arrangements. 


19 June 30 | The Roosevelt Campobello International Park Commission Act embodies the necessary Canadian 
federal legislation required for the joint administration, by international commission, of 
the Roosevelt Campobello International Park in New Brunswick. 


22 July 16 The Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act establishes, on proclamation, the fishing zones of 
Canada at 12 miles from the coastline and authorizes the application of the straight base 
line system to the Canadian coastline. 


24 July 28 | The Canada Student Loans Act facilitates the making of loans to students by guaranteeing 
bank loans for this purpose of not more than $1,000 to a student in one academic year, and 
a total of $5,000 to that student over a five-year period. 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; and annually from 
that year on in successive editions. A reprint entitled Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960 is 
also available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The following listing covers the 
period Nov. 1, 1963 to Dec. 31, 1964. References regarding changes in federal and provin- 
cial legislatures or ministries are not included but may be found in Chapter II on Constitu- 
tion and Government or in the Appendix. 


1963 


November: Nov. 1, SIU documents seized by RCMP. 
Nov. 5-7, SIU leader Harold C. Banks and others 
charged with conspiring to cause bodily harm by 
assault to Captain H. F. Walsh of Welland, Ont., 
in 1957. Nov. 6, Death of John Wilson McCon- 
nell, former President of the Montreal Star. TCA 
jet airliner with 90 passengers and a crew of 
seven crashed on take-off from London Airport in 
fog; no lives lost. Nov. 7, Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
elected Member of British Parliament for Kinross 
and West Perthshire in a by-election. Nov. 11-1 6, 
Canada Week Trade Fair in Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
sponsored by the Dept. of Trade and Commerce; 
featured, in addition to Canadian products dis- 
plays, were champion Canadian skaters and an 
RCN flotilla. Nov. 13, Mr. Justice Arthur I. 
Smith, Montreal, appointed one-man Royal Com- 
mission to investigate land transactions carried out 
by the Protestant School Board of Greater Mont- 
real. Unveiling of portrait of Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, Canadian Prime Minister 1930-35, to be 
hung near the Commons Chamber in Ottawa. 
Opening of the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair in 
Toronto; world championship wheat title won by 
George Luco of Lethbridge, Alta.; title for barley 
by J. _E. French of Mitchell, Ont.; for flax by 
John E. Cotton of Kenville, Man.; for oats by 
Jeffrey Abbott of South Edmonton, Alta.; and for 
potatoes by Mrs. A. R. Chorney of East Selkirk, 
Man.; Sandra Peart of Guelph, Ont., won Queen’s 
Guineas, top prize for 4-H Club members, for her 
Shorthorn steer. Canada’s foreign aid for 1964-65 
increased over 1963-64 aid by more than 50 p-c. 
to $190,000,000. Nov. 15, Canada and India 
agreed to co-operate in construction of a nuclear 
power station of CANDU type at Rana Pratrap 
Sagar, India. Accidental death of Senator Duncan 

- MacTavish of Ottawa. Death of Senator 
Calvert Coates Pratt of St. John’s, Nfld. Death 
of Francis C. C. Lynch, former head of the National 
Museum. Nov. 18, Governor General and Mme 
Vanier received honorary counsellorships—the 
highest title the Canadian Red Cross Society can 
bestow—in recognition of their service to the Red 
Cross during and after the Second World War. 
The last segregated Negro school in Nova Scotia 
ceased operation with the opening of a consolidated 
school in Three Mile Plains, ending a situation in 
existence since 1836. A National Fitness Council 
grant of $25,000 given to Canada’s 1964 Olympic 
hockey team, the first such grant to a Canadian 
hockey team travelling abroad. Announcement of 
discovery in northern Alberta of a vast reserve of 
asphaltic crude oil similar to but separate from 
the Athabasca tar sands. Nov. 1 9, Death of 
Mayor Donald Summerville of Toronto. Nov. 22, 
Death of U.S. President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
in Dallas, Texas, from an assassin’s bullet; burial 
was in Arlington National Cemetery Nov. 25. 
Vice-President Lyndon Baines Johnson sworn in 
as 36th President of the United States. Nov. 28; 
R. P. Lippert of Kitchener and W. D. Milne of 
Montreal, arrested Oct. 24, tried in Cuba on 
charge of smuggling explosives and endangering 
security of Cuban State; Milne acquitted and 
Lippert sentenced to 30 years. Nov. 25-29, 


Federal-Provincial Conference held in Ottawa; 
federal revenue concessions offered to the provinces 
and increases in joint old age assistance, blind and 
disability allowances agreed upon. Nov. 28, 
“Russ” Jackson, Ottawa Rough Rider quarter- 
back, named winner of the two top awards in the 
CFL—outstanding player in the country and out« 
standing Canadian player in the country. Nov. 29, 
TCA jet airliner with 111 passengers and crew of 
seven, en route to Toronto from Montreal, crashed 
and burned near Ste. Thérése de Blainville, Que. 
Nov. 30, Hamilton Tiger-Cats won Canadian foot- 
ball title, defeating British Columbia Lions in 
Grey Cup match by score of 21-10. 


December: New refinery near Dartmouth, N.S., 


received its first shipment of crude oil from 
Venezuela. First export shipment of cars from 
the new Volvo (Canada) Ltd. plant at Dartmouth, 
N.S., went to Boston. Dec. 2, The trans-Pacific 
cable linking Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand inaugurated by H.M. Queen Elizabeth. 
Plans announced by Industry Minister Drury for 
construction of a heavy-water nuclear power plant 
at Glace Bay, N.S. Dec. 5, Defence Minister 
Hellyer announced drastic economies in Canada’s 
military establishment. Dec. 6, Dr. James Merritt 
Harrison, Director, Geological Survey of Canada, 
the first Canadian to be awarded the Kemp Gold 
Medal by Columbia University, New York, for 
outstanding contributions to the science of geology. 
Dec. 9, Announcement of move by Studebaker 
Corporation from South Bend, Indiana, to Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Federal-Provincial Trade Ministers’ 
Conference opened in Ottawa. Dec. 10, Canada’s 
first permanent scientific research laboratory north 
of the Arctic Circle completed at Inuvik, N.W.T. 
Fifteenth anniversary of Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; message sent by Prime Minister 
Pearson to the Secretary General of the UN. 
Zanzibar became an independent nation within the 
Commonwealth after 73 years as a British protec- 
torate. Dec. 12, Kenya became an independent 
nation within the Commonwealth after 68 years 
as a British protectorate. Dec. 19, Four-year 
prison sentence imposed on Mario Bachand, 
member of the FLQ who took part in the May 17, 
1963, dynamite operation in Montreal. Dec. 14, 
Canadian selection of prints shown at the First 
American Biennial Exhibition of Engravings at 
Santiago, Chile, won Grand Award of Honor over 
16 countries. Dec. 16, Kenya and Zanzibar ad- 
mitted to membership in the UN, bringing total 
membership to 113. Dec. 16-18, NATO Ministerial 
Council meeting in Paris; Canada represented by 
External Affairs Minister Martin and Defence 
Minister Hellyer. Dec. 20, Irene Rebrin, Van- 
couver, ordered deported in 1959 as a security 
risk, granted permission to remain in Canada as 
a landed immigrant. Dec. 21, First of four 
appearances in the Canada Gazette of intention to 
petition Parliament for a charter to operate a 
Bank of Western Canada (Banque Canadienne de 
Ouest), with head office in Winnipeg. Dec. we, 
Four persons, parishioners of Christ the King 
Roman Catholic Church in Ottawa, fatally shot 
in robbery attempt. Dec. 23, Federal Govern- 
ment approved in principle establishment in 
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Ottawa of a National Centre for the Performing 
Arts and of an annual National Festival, 
first performance to be in 1967. Dec. 26, 
Marlene Stewart Streit, golfer, selected Canada’s 
outstanding woman athlete of 1963 in Canadian 
Press poll. Dec. 30, Death of Dr. Florence Dunlop, 
Ottawa, widely known educator. Dec. 31, Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
comprising the Central African Federation, re- 
verted to independent status. U.S. President 
Johnson vetoed Bill requiring lumber imports to 
be marked with country of origin, a Bill to which 
Canada was opposed. Nuclear warheads for 
Ae cao missiles arrived at RCAF base near North 
ay. 


1964 


January: Jan. 1, Roy Thomson, Toronto-born 


publisher, elevated to the British peerage. Gover- 
nor General Vanier promoted from Major General 
to full General in recognition of a long and dis- 
tinguished military and diplomatic career. New 
Electoral Act in effect in Quebec; minimum age 
for voting in provincial elections reduced to 18 
years. Jan. 4-6, Pope Paul VI on pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. Jan 7, Hearings of Quebec and 
Newfoundland divorce petitions, formerly pre- 
sented as private Bills and requiring approval of 
both Houses of Parliament, begun by newly ap- 
pointed Senate Divorce Commissioner, Senator 
A. A. M. Walsh. Britain granted internal self- 
government to the Bahamas, one of its oldest 
colonies. Jan. 8, Announcement of federal grants 
of $2,500,000 to each of eight provinces for con- 
struction of cultural centres similar to those being 
built in Charlottetown and Quebec City. Hon. 
Roger Brossard of Montreal Superior Court ap- 
pointed one-man Royal Commission by the Quebec 
Government to investigate circumstances sur- 
rounding the trial and execution of Wilbert Coffin 
in 1956; the Federal Government announced its 
co-operation in the inquiry Jan. 30. Jan. 10, 
Panama severed diplomatic relations with the 
United States following uprising resulting from 
long-standing bitterness over sovereignty of the 
Canal Zone. Jan. 18, Canadian and U.S. negotia- 
tors reached agreement on Columbia River hydro 
and flood-control project. Jan. 15, Prime Minister 
Pearson arrived in France for the first official visit 
of a Canadian Prime Minister to that country. 
Death of Senator Gordon Peter Campbell of 
Toronto. Jan. 17, Official opening of Winnipeg 
International Airport terminal building. Jan. 18, 
In Canadian figure-skating championship compe- 
titions, Petra Burka of Toronto won the women’s 
senior singles title; Dr. Charles Snelling of Welland, 
Ont., won the men’s singles title; and Debbi 
Wilkes and Guy Revell of Unionville, Ont., 
retained the senior pairs title. Jan. 20-24, The 
first federal-provincial ministerial conference held 
at Ottawa to discuss Canadian fisheries. Jan. 21, 
At 17-nation disarmament conference in Geneva, 
U.S. President Johnson proposed that the number 
and characteristics of strategic vehicles to carry 
nuclear weapons be limited through negotiation. 
Prime Minister Pearson in Washington for formal 
talks on trade with President Johnson. Jan. 22, 
Exchange of Notes signed by Canada and the U.S. 
to implement the Columbia River Treaty signed 
Jan. 17, 1961. Canada and the U.S. to establish 
a jointly financed commission, with representation 
from New Brunswick, to develop and administer 
the estate of former U.S. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on Campobello Island as an Inter- 
national Park. Jan. 24, Report of Quebee Royal 
Commission to inquire into the sale and produc- 
tion of school textbooks revealed widespread con- 
flict of interest, anarchy of prices and restraint-of- 
trade practices. Canada Hall, part of residential 
complex at the University of West Indies, Trinidad, 
to which the Canadian Government contributed 
under the Commonwealth Caribbean Assistance 
Program, officially opened. Jan. 25, John Keiller 
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Mackay, former Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, 
appointed Chancellor of the University of Windsor. 
Jan. 28, Canadian application for 1968 Winter 
Olympic Games to be held at Banff, Alta., defeated 
by application of Grenoble, France. Jan. 29, 
Official opening of Winter Olympic Games at 
Innsbruck, Austria; gold medal for four-man bob- 
sled competition won by Canadian team headed 
by Vic Emery of Montreal; bronze medal for pairs 
figure skating won by Debbi Wilkes and Guy 
Revell of Unionville, Ont.; and bronze medal for 
ladies’ singles figure skating won by Petra Burka 
of Toronto. Jan. 380, Canada accorded diplomatic 
recognition to (the People’s Republic of) Mongolia. 
Les Fusiliers Mount Royal Armoury, Montreal, 
robbed of weapons and ammunition by a group 
identifying itself as the Comité révolutionnaire du 
Québec. 


February: Feb. 1, Arnold D. P. Heeney, Canadian 


Chairman of the International Joint Commission, 
awarded the Vanier Medal in tribute to 26 years 
of outstanding federal public service. Railway 
workers and companies signed new three-year con- 
tract awarding wage increases to 9,600 engineers, 
conductors, yardmen, etc. Feb. 3-5, Annual con- 
vention of the Progressive-Conservative Party 
held in Ottawa; Mr. Diefenbaker retained leader- 
ship. Feb. 9-11, Prime Minister Douglas-Home 
of Britain and Foreign Secretary R. A. Butler in 
Ottawa for talks with Prime Minister Pearson. 
Feb. 10, Mrs. Roy MacGregor Watt, Ottawa, 
Chairman of the annual Canadian Playwriting 
Competition, honoured in the White House, 
Washington, for her encouragement of playwriting; 
Feb. 10-14, The first Canadian toy fair held in 
England was an outstanding success. Feb. 11, 
Expulsion of 18 members of the Canadian Jesuit 
Mission in Haiti announced by External Affairs 
Minister Martin; Canada rejected allegations by 
Haitian Government that Jesuits’ activities were 
of a subversive nature. Feb. 13, Federal approval 
of Master Plan for 1967 World Exhibition at 
Montreal. First C. D. Howe Memorial Fellow- 
ships (Foundation set up Sept. 26, 1963) awarded 
to Dr. Jacques Brazeau, Montreal; Dr. R. M. 
Chisholm, Kingston; Dr. G. R. Cook, Toronto; 
and Dr. D. C. Savage, Montreal. Canada invited 
by Tanganyika to undertake a resources survey 
in that country. Feb. 14, Death of Senator James 
Gray Turgeon of Vancouver. New oceanographic 
research vessel Hudson commissioned in Halifax. 
Feb. 17, Britain and Cyprus appealed to UN 
Security Council for aid in suppressing feud 
between Greek and Turkish Cypriots. Feb. 18, 
Second Session of 26th Parliament opened. Con- 
federation Square site of Centre for the Performing 
Arts in Ottawa approved, subject to land avail- 
ability; G. Hamilton Southam named co-ordinator. 
Feb. 20, A third Quebec armoury—in Shawinigan— 
raided and equipment stolen; inquiry commission 
appointed by Defence Minister Hellyer. Feb. 21, 
Quebec Premier Lesage and members of the 
Quebec Legislature visited Toronto; Mr. Lesage 
addressed the Ontario Legislature. Feb. 22, Trap 
laid by Canadian police led to arrest of the Mexican 
Ambassador to Bolivia and others in New York 
and seizure in Montreal of millions of dollars’ 
worth of smuggled heroin. The Boy Scouts World 
Bureau opened an amateur radio station at its 
Ottawa headquarters, linking it with 83 member 
stations around the world. Feb. 23, Canada 
announced recognition of the new Government of 
Zanzibar. Feb. 24, Basic research grant awarded 
by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation of New York 
to Dr. Charlotte Froese of Vancouver, the first 
woman scientist to be so honoured. Dr. Yves 
O. Fortier, Director of the Economic Geology 
Division of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
awarded the Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society’s Massey Medal in recognition of his work 
in focusing attention on the Arctic and its economic 
possibilities. Feb. 28, Heather Quipp of Kingsmere, 
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Que., won the Canadian girls’ junior slalom 
championship in competition at Camp Fortune, 
Que.; Georges Marier of Quebec City won the 
boys’ championship. Toronto International Air- 
port terminal building officially opened by Prime 
Minister Pearson. Feb. 27-28, Hon. Harold Wilson, 
Leader of the Opposition in Britain, visited Ottawa 
and Montreal. Feb. 29, The Ojibwa, first of three 
submarines being built for the RCN, launched at 
Chatham Dockyard, London, England. A son 
born to H.R.H. Princess Alexandra and Hon. 
Angus Ogilvy; christened James Robert Bruce, 
May 11. First of four appearances in the Canada 
Gazette of intention to petition Parliament for a 
charter to operate the Laurentide Bank. 


March: Four streets in Woendsdrecht, The Nether- 


lands, named after Canadian regiments—the Fort 
Garry Horse, the Toronto Scottish, the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders and the Royal Hamil- 
ton Light Artillery—in appreciation of the liber- 
ation of that city by the Canadian Army during 
World War II. Construction begun on schools and 
warehouses on several West Indies Islands as part 
of Canada—West Indies Aid Program. Mar. 2, 
Death of Angus MacInnes, a founder of the CCF 
Party and MP for Vancouver for 27 years. Mar. oF 
Change of name of Trans-Canada Air Lines to 
“Air Canada” approved by Parliament. Mar. 4, 
Death of Harry Jones, MP for Saskatoon, Sask. 
Mar. 6, Death of King Paul of Greece. Mar. ve 
First of four appearances in the Canada Gazette of 
intention to petition Parliament for a charter to 
operate a Bank of British Columbia. Mar. 8, 114- 
year-old Ontario law providing for separate schools 
for Negroes, inoperative for 60 years, abolished 
under amendment to the Separate Schools Act. 
Mar. 9, Danish Government posthumous award 
for bravery received by parents of Canadian pilot 
James Antony Roe, killed in 1961 while landing a 
blazing aircraft in Greenland. Mar. 10, A son 
born to H.M. Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh; christened Edward Antony Richard 
Louis, May 2._ Mar. 11, Lloyd Brooks, National 
Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, left Ottawa to act as adviser 
to Turkish Government on establishment of a 
national park, the first assignment sponsored by 
the International Commission on National Parks. 
Mar. 12, Harold C. Banks committed for trial on 
the second of three conspiracy charges laid against 
him by the Department of Justice. Mar. Hos 
Federal Government approved a Canadian contri- 
bution to an international force in Cyprus; an 
advance party left the same day, the force becoming 
operational Mar. 27. Professional Institute of the 
Public Service of Canada gold medal awards pre- 
sented to Dr. Joseph W. Willard for health and 
welfare work and to scientists of the Defence 
Research Board. Mar. 14, Death of Hon. John 
R. Garland, Minister of National Revenue. Mar. 
17, The Canada Pension Plan Bill introduced in 
the House of Commons. Mar. 18, Harold C. Banks 
dismissed as President of the SIU by the Maritime 
Board of Trustees. Mar. 19, RQMS Walter R. 
Léja awarded the George Medal for heroic conduct 
while dismantling bombs in Westmount, May 17, 
1963. Mar. 20, Winners of Governor General's 
Literary Awards for 1963 announced: Hugh Garner 
(fiction in English); J. M. S. Careless (non-fiction 
in English); Gatien Lapointe (poetry in French); 
Gustave Lanctot (non-fiction in French). Violent 
criticism of the Ontario Government’s alleged 
“police state” legislation culminated in the resig- 
nation of Attorney General Frederick M. Cass. 
Mar. 25, Death of Senator Charles B. Howard of 
Sherbrooke, Que. Mar. 26, Immediate plans to 
integrate the Army, Navy and Air Force into a 
single Service announced by Defence Minister 
Hellyer. Mar. 30, Severe earthquake in Anchorage 
area of Alaska caused more than 100 deaths and 
an estimated $350,000,000 damage; resultant tidal 
Waves caused damage to communities on Van- 


couver Island. Mar. 31, Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference opened at Quebec City; the proposed 
Canada Pension Plan, tax equalization and shared- 
cost programs were the major items of discussion. 
Canada Council medals presented to Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, musician; Frederick Varley, artist; 
Esdras Minville, economist; and, posthumously, 
the late Chief Mungo Martin, Indian carver. First 
recipients of the Council’s Molson prizes were 
Dr. Donald Creighton, historian; and Alain 
Grandbois, writer and poet. 


April: Former Trade and Commerce Minister Hees 


became President of the Montreal and Canadian 
Stock Exchanges. The Alaska Highway, main- 
tained by the Canadian Army since 1946, trans- 
ferred to civilian control. Sharp reductions in 
transatlantic air fares announced by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. Numbered 
social insurance cards to be issued to Canadians to 
assist the government in maintaining records; the 
prime users of the numbers will be the Department 
of National Revenue, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and, eventually, the Canada 
Pension Plan administration. Apr. 2, Det.-Sgt. 
Leo Plouffe, bomb disposal expert of the Montreal 
Police Department, awarded the Quebec Lieuten- 
ant-Governor’s Bronze Medal for bravery. 
Federal-Provincial Conference decision announced 
to conduct a ministerial-level review of the nature 
and extent of taxes in relation to rising pressures 
for more expenditures. Premier Lesage announced 
that Quebec would establish its own Pension Plan. 
Apr. 3, House of Commons request that the Senate 
waive the rules in order to pass a $130,800,000 
Appropriations Bill to meet unemployment insur- 
ance commitments blocked by Senator Grattan 
O’Leary in protest against alleged betrayal of the 
rules and rights of the Senate. Peaceful settlement 
of the inter-union disagreement on the Great Lakes 
that threatened a boycott of Canadian vessels in 
U.S. ports reached by Canadian maritime union 
trustees and the SIU, assuring continuing affiliation 
of the Canadian union with its parent organization, 
the SIU of North America. Apr. 4, Long-term 
lease signed with the City of Ottawa for the 
Confederation Square site of the National Centre 
for the Performing Arts; advisory committees 
appointed and money allocated for the purchase of 
paintings and sculpture. Apr. 5, Death in New 
York of General Douglas MacArthur, distinguished 
U.S. Commander in the Pacific during World War 
II. Apr. 6-25, Canada’s Stratford Festival per- 
formances in Chichester, England, celebrating the 
400th anniversary of William Shakespeare’s birth, 
were given top ratings by British critics. Apr. 1 6, 
Death of Dr. Alice Wilson, 83, internationally 
known Canadian geologist and first woman Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada. Apr. 17, Con- 
firmation of a major copper-zinc-silver discovery 
by Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 10 miles from Timmins, 
sparking the biggest stock-gambling spree in the 
country’s history. Apr. 18, Dr. Helen S. Hogg 
of Toronto, astronomer, became the first woman 
President of the 115-year-old Royal Canadian 
Institute. Apr. 20, Major tax-sharing concessions 
to the provinces related to the compromise on 
national pension plan announced by Prime Minister 
Pearson. Apr. 20-24, Dr. Eric Williams, Prime 
Minister of Trinidad and Tobago, visited Ottawa. 
Apr. 22, General election in Saskatchewan resulted 
in defeat of the CCF Party after 20 years; Hon. 
W.R. Thatcher, Premier. Apr. 24, Report of the 
Royal Commission on Banking and Finance 
released. Two Social Credit MP’s—Gerard 
Girouard (Labelle) and Gerard Ouellet (Rimouski) 
defected to the PC Party. Apr. 25, Justice 
Minister Favreau named official Quebec Deputy 
for the Liberal Party. The Toronto Maple Leafs 
won the Stanley Cup, symbol of hockey supremacy, 
for the third consecutive year. Apr. 28, Vasily 
Vasilievich Tarasov, Ottawa correspondent for the 
Russian newspaper Izvestia, expelled from Canada 
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as a spy. A daughter born to the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, named Helen Marina Lucy and 
to be known as Lady Helen Windsor. Apr. 29, 
Wage regulations establishing a province-wide 
minimum of $1 an hour, effective June 29, an- 
nounced by the Ontario Government. Apr. 30, 
The Canada-U.S. joint Cabinet committee on 
trade and economic affairs began meetings in 
Ottawa. 


ay: May 1, Reginald Binette, 18, sentenced to life 
imprisonment for the shooting death of scout- 
master Paul Mercier in the rectory of Christ the 
King Church, Ottawa, Dec. 22, 1963. May 2, The 
first Canadian-bred horse to win the Kentucky 
Derby, Northern Dancer owned by E. P. Taylor 
of Toronto, set record of 2 minutes. May 4, Com- 
mencement of the ‘‘Kennedy Round” of GATT 
trade negotiations in Geneva; Canada represented 
by Trade and Commerce Minister Sharp. May 5, 
Harold C. Banks, convicted of conspiracy to do 
bodily harm to Capt. H. F. Walsh, sentenced to 
five years in penitentiary. Quebec’s separatist 
ALQ believed crushed by Montreal’s anti-terrorist 
squad with the arrest of alleged leader, Robert 
Hudon. May 8-15, Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters met in London. May 11, CP-CN telecom- 
munications microwave network extending from 
Montreal to Vancouver and linking up with other 
facilities in Canada and the Commonwealth com- 
munications system officially opened by Transport 
Minister Pickersgill. A daughter born to H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret and the Earl of Snowdon; 
christened Sarah Frances Elizabeth. May 12-14, 
NATO ministerial meeting at The Hague generally 
accepted Canada’s proposal for a NATO mediation 
role between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus. 
May 13, Education Bill 60—passed by the Quebec 
Legislature and assented to Mar. 19— proclaimed 
in effect, setting up a Department of Education 
with a Minister of Education, a Deputy Minister 
and two Associate Deputy Ministers (SQ 1964, 
c. 15). May 14, Establishment of the first Depart- 
ment of University Affairs in Ontario came into 
effect; Education Minister Davis assumed the 
portfolio. May 24, Death of Stewart Bates, 
President of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and former Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries. May 26, UN Secretary-General 
U Thant addressed a joint sitting of the House of 
Commons and the Senate. May 27, Death of 
Prime Minister Jawaharial Nehru of India. 
May 28, Establishment of Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs commission to study local 
government in Metropolitan Ottawa and all munic- 
ipalities within the geographic limits of Carleton 
County. May 29, Death of Sherwood Rideout, 
MP for Moncton, N.B. May 31, First resident 
correspondent for the Canadian Press in the 
U.S.S.R., John Best, arrived in Moscow. 


June: June 1-3, The President of Ireland, His 


Excellency Eamon De Valera, on state visit to 
Ottawa. June 8, Columbia River Treaty approved 
by the House of Commons. June 7, Canadian 
Conference on the Family, initiated by Governor 
General Vanier and Mme Vanier, opened in 
Ottawa, attended by social workers, religious 
leaders and government heads; the Vanier Institute 
on the Family was established to continue study 
of the subject. James A. Roberts, Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, appointed Deputy 
Secretary-General of NATO, effective Sept. 1. 
June 8, Chancellor Ludwig Erhard of West Ger- 
many arrived in Canada for discussions with Prime 
Minister Pearson and other officials. Dr. Leo 
Marion, Vice-President (Scientific), National Re- 
search Council, elected President of the Royal 
Society of Canada. June 9, Death in London 
of Canadian-born publisher, Lord Beaverbrook. 
June 11, Three-year trade agreement signed 
between Canada and Hungarian People’s Republic, 
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the first such agreement between the two countries 
in the postwar period. June 15, House of Commons 
began lengthy debate on new flag. Jwne 19, Lucien 
Rivard arrested in Montreal on charge of smuggling 
heroin into the United States. Alvin Hamilton, 
MP for Qu’Appelle, Sask., ‘‘named’”’ in the House 
of Commons and barred for the remainder of the 
day because of refusal to withdraw an accusation 
regarding controversial TY documentary film. 
June 30, UN forces left the Congo. 


July: George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 


Labour, elected Chairman of ILO Governing Body 
for one year. July 3, Four members of ALQ each 
received eight-year sentence for theft of weapons 
from two Quebec armouries. July 6, State of 
Malawi, formerly the British protectorate of Nyasa- 
land, became an independent nation within the 
Commonwealth. July 8, Conference of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers representing 18 countries 
opened in London, England; issues discussed in- 
cluded racial problems and extension of Common- 
wealth co-operation in the fields of administrative 
training, education, medicine, communications, 
etc. July 11, Dock project at Kingston, St. 
Vincent, constructed with Canadian assistance 
under the Canada-West Indies Aid Program, 
officially opened. July 14, Soviet proposal for 
international peace-keeping machinery tabled in 
the House of Commons. July 15, H. Carl Golden- 
berg, Q.C., Toronto, appointed a permanent umpire 
of jurisdictional disputes for the CLC that cannot 
be solved by mediation within the labour move- 
ment. July 16, Bill extending Canada’s fishing 
limits to 12 miles given Royal Assent. July 21, 
Extension of term of office of General Vanier as 
Governor General announced by Prime Minister 
Pearson. July 22, Creation of annual Common- 
wealth Prizes for individual merit, similar in pres- 
tige to the Nobel Prizes, announced by the newly 
formed Commonwealth Prizes Institute, London, 
England, to be awarded for outstanding contri- 
butions to the Commonwealth in the fields of 
education, medicine, science, the arts, literature, 
social welfare, sports or other area of human 
activity. July 24, Reporter for the New China 
News Agency arrived, the first from Communist 
China to take up residence in Canada. July 27-29, 
Visit of Tunku Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister 
of Malaysia, to Ottawa. July 28, The Senate 
Banking Committee approved the granting of 
charters to the Bank of Western Canada and the 
Laurentide Bank. Federal Act providing for 
interest-free loans to university students received 
Royal Assent. July 29, Yves Gabias, MLA for 
Trois Riviéres, barred from Quebec Legislature for 
three years for bringing unsubstantiated charges 
of corruption against Attorney General René 
Hamel. Architectural design for new National 
Centre for the Performing Arts, Confederation 
Square, Ottawa, made public. Canadian aid to 


_Malaysia under Colombo Plan increased by 


$4,500,000, part of it to provide equipment for 
vocational training schools. July 30, Million- 
dollar fire at Beacon Arms Hotel, Ottawa; 3 dead 
and 17 injured. July 31, U.S. space vehicle 
Ranger 7, after three-day flight, sent first picture 
of moon’s surface. 


August: Health Minister LaMarsh set up new coun- 


cil of consumers to advise the Government on all 
matters relating to the interests of the Canadian 
consumer. Monument to peace built within the 
International Peace Garden on the Manitoba- 
North Dakota border dedicated. Aug. 3, First 
camp to be held in Canada under the sponsorship 
of Children’s International Summer Village, which 
has branches in a number of countries; 28 11l-year- 
old children from India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
Norway, France and the U.S. attended. Prime 
Minister Bjarni Benediktsson of Iceland attended 
75th annual celebration of Islendengadagurinn, 
National Icelandic Day in Canada. Aug. 3-4, 
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Provincial Premiers met at Jasper, Alta., to discuss 
mutual problems. Aug. 8-22, Forestry officials 
from 15 FAO countries toured Canada to study 
forest fire control problems. Aug. 11, Mr. Justice 
Arthur Kelly appointed a one-man Royal Com- 
mission to investigate stock-market activities 
related to Windfall Oils and Mines Ltd. and other 
stocks with claims in the Timmins area. Aug. 17, 
Harold C. Banks failed to appear in court. Aug. 
19-Sept. 11, Visit of Soviet Agriculture Minister 
I. P. Volovchenko and party to Canada. Aug. 20, 
The Roosevelt Campobello International Park on 
Campobello Island, N.B., officially opened by 
Mrs. L. B. Pearson and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Announcement of plans to construct a 1,000,000 
kw. nuclear power station at Fairport, 20 miles 
east of Toronto. Aug. 21, Eight persons killed in 
collision of a heavy truck with an express passenger 
train at Leonard, Ont. Aug. 21-Sept. 4, Third 
Commonwealth -Education Conference held in 
Ottawa. Aug. 24, A carton of beef blood thrown 
from the gallery to the floor of the House of Com- 
mons by David Cowlishaw, Vancouver, protesting 
that Calvin MacDonald had not been recognized 
by the RCMP for undercover work. Aug. 29, The 
Great Slave Lake Railway construction crossed 
the 60th parallel into the N.W.T. 18 months ahead 
of schedule. Aug. 31-—Sept. 2, Federal-Provincial 
Conference held in Charlottetown; the Confedera- 
tion Conference of 1864 was re-enacted in commem- 
oration. 


September: Sept. 2, Report of the Royal Commis- 


sion into the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal land transactions cleared the Board but 
charged federal MP Edmund T. Asselin and his 
partner, Frank Spenard, with breach of trust and 
obtaining unlawful profit for themselves. Sept. 4-5, 
Canada-Japan Miinisterial Committee held in 
Tokyo. Sept. 6, The Riot Act read in Grand Bend, 
Ont., as mobs of young holiday-makers created 
disturbances and all places of business and all 
entrances to the village were closed; more than 
120 persons charged. Sept. 9, The Province of 
British Columbia lent $100,000,000 to the Province 
of Quebec, effective Sept. 16, the first time one 
province lent money to another; the transaction 
was made possible by the pre-payment to B.C. of 
about $274,000,000 for the downstream benefits 
accruing to the U.S. from the Columbia River 
development. The Federal Government revealed 
plans for construction of a $21,000,000 Canadian 
Pavilion at Expo ’67. Sept. 10, The House of 
Commons consented to appoint a special 15- 
member committee to consider and report upon 
the flag question. Sept. 11, The Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce ordered by the Ontario Supreme 
Court to pay $960,000 and about $415,000 interest 
to Brilund Mines Ltd., defrauded by three men 
from New York. Sept. 14-18, Tenth annual as- 
sembly of NATO held in Ottawa. Sept. 15, Appeal 
of Harold C. Banks against his conviction and 
sentence dismissed. Boris Brott, 20-year-old 
Montreal conductor, enthusiastically reviewed for 

is London début. Sept. 16, Prime Minister 
Pearson and U.S. President Johnson, in a ceremony 
at Blaine, Wash., on the Canada-—U.S. border, 
formally signed the Columbia River Treaty; the 
Treaty was ratified at Ottawa and simultaneously 
at New York the sale of Canada’s share of the 
extra power generated on the U.S. section was 
concluded. Sept. 18, H.R.H. the Princess Royal 
arrived in Newfoundland for a nine-day visit; 
during her stay she attended ceremonies of the 
Royal Newfoundland Regiment of which she is 
Colonel-in-Chief and accepted an honorary degree 
at Memorial University. Sept. 20, Lady Patricia 
Ramsay, who as Princess Patricia of Connaught 
gave her name to the Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry Regiment in 1914, attended cere- 
monies in Edmonton commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Regiment. Sept. 21, The Island 
of Malta attained independence within the Com- 


monwealth after 164 years of British rule, the 19th 
member of the Commonwealth and the 16th 
British colony to achieve independence since World 
War II. Miss Margaret Meagher, Canadian 
Ambassador to Austria, elected chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the first woman to hold the post. 
Sept. 23, A month of events celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the Royal 22nd Regiment began, 
ceremonies taking place in Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec and St. Jean. Sept. 25, Life of the armed 
force on Cyprus extended by the UN Security 
Council. Sept. 27, Official inquiry into assassina- 
tion of former U.S. President Kennedy made public. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2, Official visit to Ottawa of Manlio 
ne newly appointed Secretary General of 


October: The most detailed mapping of Canada 


ever made, on a scale of four miles to the inch, 
completed after 19 years of work by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys and the 
Army Survey Establishment. Oct. 6-13, H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth and H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh took part in a series of engagements cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the first meeting 
of the Fathers of Confederation. In Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., the Queen officially opened the 
Fathers of Confederation Memorial Centre; in 
Quebec, under rigid security precautions, she 
officially opened the Royal 22nd Regiment Me- 
morial Building and addressed the Quebee Legis- 
lative Council; a warm reception in Ottawa con- 
cluded the visit. Oct. 6, One of the Rocky Moun- 
tains named Mount Louis St. Laurent in honour 
of the former Prime Minister. Oct. 7, The Eastern 
Ontario Institute of Technology, Ottawa, officially 
opened by Labour Minister MacEachen. Oct. 8, 
Eighteenth Olympiad commenced in Tokyo; gold 
medal for coxless pair rowing won by George 
Hungerford, Vancouver, and Roger Jackson, 
Toronto; silver medals by William Crothers, 
Toronto, in 800-metre race, and Douglas Rogers, 
Toronto, in heavyweight judo; bronze medal by 
Harry Jerome, Vancouver, in 100-metre race; in 
point standing, Canada came 21st among 94 par- 
ticipants. Chief Justice G. S. Challies of the 
Quebec Superior Court named commissioner to 
inquire into the fatal crash of the TCA aircraft 
at Ste. Thérése, Que., Nov. 29, 1963. Oct. 12, 
Prime Minister Pearson announced plans to build 
the Queen Elizabeth II Observatory at the top 
of Mt. Kobau, near Osoyoos, B.C., to commemo- 
rate the Queen’s 1964 visit to Canada. The 
Quebec Government announced a grant of $25,000 
to the Quebec Association for Retarded Children 
as a gift to Queen Elizabeth II. Three Russian 
cosmonauts achieved the first successful multi-man 
space flight. Oct. 14, Rev. Martin Luther King, 
U.S. Negro leader, awarded Nobel Peace Prize. 
The Federal-Provincial Constitutional Conference 
began in Ottawa; unanimous agreement reached 
on an amending formula to bring the Constitution 
of Canada under exclusive Canadian control, and 
on the undertaking of a study of federal, provincial 
and municipal financing. Oct. 18, General election 
in Britain; the Labour Party won by a small 
majority and Mr. Harold Wilson became Prime 
Minister. Dr. Gerhard Herzberg, Director, Pure 
Physics Division, National Research Council, 
awarded the 1964 Frederic Ives Medal by the 
Optical Society of America in recognition of his 
“extraordinary contributions to research, teaching 
and scientific administration’. Nikita Khrushchov 
deposed as Premier of the U.S.S.R.; Leonid I. 
Brezhnev named Communist Party Secretary and 
Alexei N. Kosygin, Premier. Oct. 16, China ex- 
ploded its first atomic device. Oct. 17, Trent 
University, Peterborough, Ont., officially opened 
by His Excellency the Governor General. Oct. 19, 
Brock University, St. Catharines, Ont., yee ot 
opened by His Excellency the Governor General. 
Oct. 19-22, First Federal-Provincial Conference on 
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Mental Retardation held in Ottawa. Oct. 20, 
Charges of police brutality during demonstrations 
during the Royal Visit to Quebec termed ex- 
aggerated in report of Acting Attorney General 
Wagner. Oct. 23, The Republic of Zambia (former- 
ly Northern Rhodesia) came into being, attaining 
independence within the Commonwealth. Southern 
Rhodesia changed its name to Rhodesia but did 
not become independent. Announcement of plans 
for construction of a new National Museum to be 
built in Ottawa. Quebec Superior Court Justice 
Adrien Meunier sentenced to penitentiary for two 
years on three perjury counts; the conviction of 
a judge in Quebec is believed to be without prece- 
dent. Oct. 26, Special measures undertaken in 
Britain, involving temporary 15-p.c. import charge 
on commodities other than foodstuffs, basic raw 
material and unmanufactured tobacco, which will 
affect Canadian exports. Oct. 29, Final report of 
the Special Committee on the Canadian Flag 
presented to the House of Commons. Death of 
noted Arctic explorer, Henry Asbjorn Larsen, 
retired RCMP superintendent who was captain 
of the St. Roch, the first vessel ever to navigate 
the Northwest Passage from west to east. The 
United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar re- 
named the United Republic of Tanzania. Dr. D. B. 
Finn, Rome, Italy, appointed a commissioner to 
inquire into the export marketing problems of the 
salt fish industry in the Atlantic Provinces. 


November: Nov. 2, Announcement of Canada’s 1965 


contribution of $7,325,000 to the UN Special Fund 
and the UN EPTA, the fifth highest contribution 
to these funds. Nov. 2-6, Conference to review 
past experience of the UN peace-keeping operations 
and to exchange views on practical and technical 
problems attended by representatives of 23 
nations, held in Ottawa. Nov. 3, Defence Minister 
Hellyer announced disbandment of nearly 60 major 
units in a militia reorganization. Lyndon Baines 
Johnson elected President of the United States in 
a “landslide victory’. Nov. 3-21, Meeting of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in 
Kingston, Jamaica; Canadian delegation headed by 
Jean T. Richard, MP for Ottawa East. Nov. 6, 
External Affairs Minister Martin explained in the 
House of Commons the sending of SC Leader 
Robert N. Thompson to Africa to assist in attempts 
to negotiate the release of 800 white people, in- 
cluding 26 Canadians, held hostage in Stanleyville 
by Congolese rebels. Appointment of Mr. Justice 
S. Freedman of Manitoba Court of Appeal as 
Commission to inquire into the industrial situa- 
tion resulting from the recent running of trains 
through CNR terminals at Nakina, Ont., and 
Wainwright, Alta. Nov. 10, Death of Senator 
Aristide Blais of Alberta. Nov. 13, Canada ratified 
ILO Convention against discrimination in employ- 
ment for reasons of colour, race, sex, religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or place of 
birth; all provinces had registered support of this 
Convention, ratified by 45 other countries since 
its adoption in 1958. Irving Cutt, Lunenburg, 
Ont., awarded world cheddar cheese championship 
at Green Bay, Wis., U.S.A. Nov. 13-21, Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair held in Toronto; world 
championship wheat title won by Lawrence W. 
Gibson, Carbon, Alta.; title for barley won by 
M. Johnson and son, Colchester, England; for flax 
by Harold E. Hansen, Ensign, Alta.; for oats by 
William Whitelock, Sr., Kelwood, Man.; and for 
potatoes by Mrs. Allen Ryan, Charlton Station, 
Ont.; Linda Hasson of Ariss, Ont., won Queen’s 
Guineas, top prize for 4-H Club members, for her 
Aberdeen Angus steer. Nov. 17, The U.S. formally 
carried out a plan to withhold its pledges for UN 
technical assistance pending settlement of crisis 
Over peace-keeping assessments (Russia, France 
and other countries overdue). Nov. 18, First 
shipment of lead-zinc ore from Pine Point, N.W.T., 
mines left for smelters in Trail and Kimberley, 
B.C., over the recently completed Great Slave Lake 
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Railway. Nov. 20, One of the highest unnamed 
mountain peaks in Canada—on the Yukon—Alaska 
boundary—named Mount Kennedy in memory of 
the late President of the United States. The 
Redistribution Bill, allowing changes in Canada’s 
electoral boundaries, received Royal Assent. 
Report of Quebec Royal Commission on education 
released; recommended radical transformation of 
the classical college system. Nov. 23, MP Erik 
Nielsen charged in the House of Commons that 
Raymond Denis, former executive assistant to 
Citizenship Minister Tremblay, had offered Pierre 
Lamontagne, Montreal lawyer acting as Counsel 
for the U.S. Justice Department, $20,000 not to 
oppose bail for Lucien Rivard, facing extradition 
to the U.S. on charges of smuggling narcotics; 
Guy Rouleau, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, implicated and resigned pending 
investigation Nov. 24; Guy Lord, formerly special 
assistant in Justice Minister Favreau’s office, also 
involved. Immediate increase in the Canadian 
bank rate from 4 p.c. to 43} p.c. announced by the 
Bank of Canada. Ottawa City Council, meeting 
in special session, approved a judicial inquiry into 
charges of waste and inefficiency in the city ad- 
ministration. Nov. 24, Belgian paratroops landing 
in Stanleyville, Congo, rescued some white hostages 
but 30, including Rev. Hector McMillan of Avon- 
more, Ont., were killed. Nov. 26, Chief Justice 
Frédéric Dorion of Montreal appointed one-man 
Commission to inquire into allegations about im- 
proper inducements and pressures on Counsel acting 
for the extradition of Lucien Rivard. Missionary 
Muriel Harman, Victoria, B.C., killed in massacre 
at Stanleyville; Congo. Banks of 11 countries 
provided credit facilities to Britain to support the 
pound sterling; Canada’s contribution was 
$200,000,000. Leonard J. McLaughlin elected 
president of the SIU of Canada, succeeding 
Harold C. Banks. Nov. 26-27, Federal-Provincial 
Conference on ARDA held in Montreal re- 
negotiated the direction of the $175,000,000 
program from April 1965 to April 1970. Nov. 28, 
The Grey Cup, symbol of Canadian football 
supremacy, won by British Columbia Lions over 
Hamilton Test Cats by a score of 34-24. Nov. 30, 
ae Winston Churchill honoured on his 90th birth- 
ay. 


December: What is believed to be the richest iron 


ore deposit in the world found on Baffin Island. 
Through the Inter-American Development Bank, 
Canada agreed to make available up to $10,000,000 
to finance economic, technical and educational 
assistance projects in Latin America. Death 
sentence of ‘‘Santa Claus’’ bandit Georges Mar- 
cotte, convicted in the killing of two Montreal 
policemen, commuted to life imprisonment in a 
reversal of an earlier decision by the Federal 
Cabinet. $1,000,000 donated by Col. R. S. 
McLaughlin, Chairman of General Motors. of 
Canada, to Royal Ontario Museum for construc- 
tion of a planetarium. Nova Scotia Government 
announced plans for buying 93,000 acres of private 
land to be turned over to the Federal Government 
for development of a park to be known as Kejim- 
kujik National Park. Dec. 1, Announcement by 
Secretary of State for External Affairs Martin of 
awarding of $25,000 grant to International Co- 
operation Year (Canada); a non-governmental 
organization under chairmanship of Dr. J. R. Kidd 
set up to organize and co-ordinate activities of 
all non-governmental organizations in Canada 
during 1965, the ICY year. Opening of the Inter- 
national Conference of Women at UNESCO in 
Paris to discuss projects for International Co- 
operation Year; Mrs. Helen Tucker, Toronto, 
chairman. Dec. 1-10, Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson of Great Britain visited Ottawa. Dec. 2, 
Pope Paul arrived by air in Bombay to attend 
the 38th International Eucharistic Congress. 
Dec. 8, Author Jacques Hébert, whose book 
“T Accuse the Assassins of Coffin’”’ gave rise to 
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the Royal Commission to investigate the convic- 
tion and execution of Wilbert Coffin, and the 
publishers and distributors sued for libel by three 
plaintiffs—former Secretary of State Dorion, 
Quebec Deputy Attorney General Cantin, and 
Quebec Provincial Police Chief Inspector Matte. 
Dec. 7, Dr. Charlotte Whitton defeated after five 
terms as Mayor of Ottawa. Dec. 8-1 0, Conference 
of U.S., Canadian and West European experts on 
the manpower implications of automation held in 
Washington, D.C. Dec. 10, The 16th anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 
Prime Minister Pearson sent a message to the UN 
Secretary-General. Dec. 11, Cuban exiles fired 
bazooka shell that exploded only 100 ft. short of 
the UN building in New York. Dec. 12, Kenya 
became a republic within the Commonwealth, a 
year from the date it won independence from 
British colonial rule and became a Dominion. 
Dec. 14, Closure imposed in the House of Commons 
to end the protracted flag debate; concluding one 
of the longest and most bitter debates in modern 
Canadian parliamentary history. Dec. 16, The 

ouse voted 163 to 78 to give Canada a new flag 
with a single red maple leaf on a white background 
flanked by vertical red bars; the Senate endorsed 
the flag by a vote of 38-23 on Dec. 17. Death of 
Senator R. B. Horner in Saskatoon, Sask. Chief 
Justice Dorion opened the inquiry into bribery 
and coercion charges involving aides of federal 
Cabinet Ministers. Saskatchewan adopted a flag 
for its Diamond Jubilee celebrations, scheduled to 
begin officially in Regina, Jan. 31, 1965, featuring 
a red and green field with a stem of wheat at the 
left and the Saskatchewan Coat-of-Arms at the 
upper right. Settlement of a 16-day company- 
wide strike of 23,000 production workers effected 


re 


between General Motors of Canada and the 
United Automobile Workers of America. Dec. 17, 
The House of Commons voted to continue to fly 
the Union Jack as a symbol of Canada’s member- 
ship in the Commonwealth of Nations and of her 
allegiance to the Crown; decision approved by the 
Senate Dec. 18. Dec. 18, House of Commons 
adjourned the longest parliamentary session in 
Canadian history—214 days—until Feb. 16, 1965. 
Total eclipse of the moon clearly observed from 
Ottawa. In Canadian Press year-end poll, Petra 
Burka of Toronto was named Canada’s outstand- 
ing female athlete of 1964 and William Crothers 
of Toronto outstanding male athlete. Dec. 19, The 
20th ship of a postwar program for construction 
of destroyer escorts for the RCN commissioned 
HMCS Annapolis at Halifax. Dec. 21, A five-year 
$1,500,000,000 equipment procurement plan for 
the Armed Services, to include about 200 new 
ground-support aircraft, four helicopter-equipped 
destroyers and new 155-millimetre howitzers, 
announced by Defence Minister Hellyer. Dec. 28, 
Seven Christian Churches of Canada—Roman 
Catholic, United Church of Canada, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Greek Orthodox and 
Lutheran—signed an undertaking to share a 
pavilion at Expo ’67, the $3,500,000 building to 
be financed by industry and business, Dec. 24, 
New contracts between unions and management 
ended strike at Montreal newspaper La Presse, in 
effect since June 3; first publication expected to 
be Jan. 4, 1965. Dec. 29, Attorney General 
Wagner of Quebec announced intention to petition 
before a Court of Queen’s Bench justice asking 
that Jacques Hébert, author of “I Accuse the 
Assassins of Coffin’ be required to show cause 
why he should not be held in contempt. 


a 


APPENDIX 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (closed 
off Apr. 30, 1964) is brought up to the date of going to press (Dec. 31, 1964) in this Appendix. 


Page 63, Table 4 
Hon. Edgar John Benson was appointed Minister of National Revenue on June 29, 


1964, 


Page 63 
Lawrence T. Pennell was appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 


Finance on June 29, 1964, vice Edgar John Benson. 
Guy Rouleau resigned as Parliamentary Secretary to the Prime Minister on Nov. 24, 


1964. 


Pages 64-65, Table 8 
Privy Council appointments from Apr. 30 to Dec. 15, 1964 are given in the Register 


of Official Appointments, p. 1154. 


Page 65, Table 6 
Second Session of the 26th Parliament adjourned Dec. 18, 1964. 


Pages 67-68, Table 8 

Senate appointments from Apr. 30 to Dec. 15, 1964 are given in the Register of Official 
Appointments, p. 1154. Deaths of Senators, creating vacancies, are noted in the Chronol- 
ogy. At Dec. 31, 1964 there were five vacancies. 


Pages 70-75, Tables 10 and 11 
By-elections held between Apr. 30 and Dec. 31, 1964 were as follows:— 


Electoral Date Voters Name 
District and of on Candi- Votes 0 P.O. 
Province By-election List dates Polled New Member Address 
No. No. No. 

Nipissing, Ont:......-.. June 22, 1964 35,597 3 26, 297 Carl Legault Sturgeon Falls 
Saskatoon, Sask......... June 22, 1964 57,434 3 40,299 Eloise Jones Saskatoon 
Waterloo South, Ont.... Nov. 9, 1964 36,055 3 28,216 Max Saltsman Galt 
Westmorland, N.B....... Nov. 9, 1964 48, 862 3 37,298 Margaret Rideout Moncton 
Pages 80-91 


There were no provincial elections held between Apr. 30 and Dec. 31, 1964; any 
provincial cabinet changes that may have taken place during that period are not noted here. 


Page 98 
Federal Royal Commissions established from Apr. 30 to Dec, 31, 1964 were as follows:— 
Date 
Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner Established 
To inquire into problems relating to the future of D. A. Thompson June 11, 1964 


the aircraft overhaul base maintained by TCA 
at Winnipeg International Airport. 

To inquire into circumstances surrounding the Hon. George Swan Challies Oct. 8, 1964 
crash of a Douglas DC8 aircraft at Ste. Thérése, 


Que. 

To inquire into export marketing problems of the D. B. Finn Oct. 29, 1964 
salt fish industry in the Atlantic Provinces. 

To inquire into allegations about improper induce- Hon. Frédéric Dorion Nov. 25, 1964 


ments and pressures on counsel acting for the 
extradition of Lucien Rivard. 


Pages 104-123 
There were no changes made in the organization of government departments and 
agencies during the period Apr. 30 to Dec. 31, 1964. 
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